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PATRONISERS. 

Patkonising is not act confined to those endowed 
witli superior means or rank; it is a disiiosition of 
liuman nature, distribitted without any regard to ex¬ 
traneous circumstances. Sometimes it is found in per¬ 
sons of comparatively humble c/>ndition, and not in them 
exercised on their inferiors alone, but occasionally upon 
their superiors also. For example, a country gentleman 
will sometimes find that • stevt'ard or land-agent, whom 
he has newly engaged, proves to be a remarkably patro¬ 
nising person. Almost every one will ascertain, on recol¬ 
lection, that he has two or three extremely condescend¬ 
ing frien(^ inf grades considerably beneath his own; 
and all middle-aged aTid elderly persons, grave and 
reverend as they may be, must have their experiences 
of a patronising order of young men with beards as yet 
scarce conscious of a razor. 1 met with one a few years 
ago, wlio quite overcame mo with the condescending 
coniplinients he paid to my writings. How often, too, 
do we see the patronising spirit exercised in cases where 
we 01-0 not parties! Poor authors, for instance, speak¬ 
ing encouragingly of the juvenile efforts of a Dickens— 
or politicians, with scarcely a vote, expressing an incli¬ 
nation to think w'cll of the Duke of Wellington. Per¬ 
haps of all persons in the world, none are so much ob¬ 
jects of the patronising spirit as statesmen. They arc 
decried by many, but they are also patted on the back 
by many. When Mr Canning came into power, he met 
w'ith much opposition among his old friends j but at 
that very time three shopkeepers in a particular street 
in Edinburgh, without the slightest reference to his own 
imaginary case of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
met in a back shop, and agreed to give him their sup¬ 
port. What stories could most ‘members’ tell of the 
patronage which they had met with amongst voters! 
It would put human nature into quite a new point of 
view'. Well might Wordsworth, impressed with a sense 
of the universality of benevolence, exclaim that the 
poorest poor like to be the dispensers of some small 
blessing, 

; There is a particular class of patronisers in whom 
benevolence appears as so exclusively the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of their nature, that they are nothing unless 
condescending, They only can speak when doing so 
appears affable. If they cannot look at a iUend wMt 
the downward regard of grace and favour, they will 
fmt look at hha At a^ lUbm persons get into such a 
hahjt hf that, whetW rank aud other 

cumftances nislm it utMy impossible, they feel dds*: 
sppsfinted, and eoneeive m antipathy in consequence. 
\\%eB a person of ai^i^or grade or of brilliant and 
generally acknowledged mdtitt is mentioned, you an; 


unjust; but they cannot help it. It ■» all from an 
exelusiiglifess of sympathy tow'ards the humble , and 
meek. Aitd. is not this quite right ? What need bave 
high people, who are so well off, to be kindly or even 
justly considered? And where*grcat merits exist, mid 
are generally acknowledged, what use is there for a 
particular person admitting them? It is only where 
there are liumhle circumstances and poor dcservings, 
that there is any gall.mtry in showing kindness. The 
poor need all the justice possible^ and it is right to give 
it them; but the rich being such favourites of fortune, 
it is no less proper tliat they simuld be detracted from 
and depreciated, were it only to save them from being 
too much puffed up. 

True to their instinct, this class of patronisers Ift* 
variably desert their proteges when tlioy cease to. tei* 
quire encouragement. A man may have been a paragon 
of earthly excellences with tliem for twenty yeard, 
during which he w'as of mean estate, and one in whoitia 
the world at large saw no fine qualities; but let a large 
bequest suddenly enrich him, or let liim by some bril¬ 
liant act all at once become an object of general admi-' 
ration, and the patronisers instantly dismiss him ftpoi 
fiivour. So, also, when any one is suddenly ruined in 
some blameless way, or sinks out of popular esteepi,,the 
patroniscr is surp to become his friend, olthod^ he 
never before could endure him. So certain is this pro¬ 
cedure, that you might play upon a patronisor’s mind— 
bringing out all the expected effects—with as much pre¬ 
cision as upon a musical instrunamt. Tell him some day, 
with regard to one of those he foimieriy disliked, that he 
has lost all his fortune sawe a trifle, or has five children 
ill at once, or is thought to be falling into a consump¬ 
tion ; and at the same time, with regard to another Ute 
opposite class, that his unde is at length dead, and ^0 
lias set up a curricle; and you will be sure to find all tile 
wonted opinions reversed. Look, then, for kind woi^S 
about the one, and sarcasm at the other! So, also, 
yon acquaint me with tiie exact amount of tlie naMMy 
and acquired ^ifts of the individual jiropoaed 
brought into contact with a patroniscr, I wiH 
precisely the natm'c of the reception which may h#'(§8“ ! 
pected. Is it a person of generally interesting ' 

then look for somethjng very frigid. Is it inei:«%'j& 
of the large family of tlie passable? then e3(pee|t!i|#^',s 
sonable amount of civility. But let it be a 
homely iicrson, and the utmost kindness which Ik^ 
the nature of the patroniscr to i^ow, will bo showw. 

The spirit of this class of patrbnis^ cbb be rbaiSU^ . 
detected in our pwiodioal.iU'ltii^m... Some review^ 
think it right to speak aafeahlf^&rthesteritiiefftKieess- . 
ful authors as of toosa whoaefe^lMtt been opp«^te,tod ‘ 
>ib^ will even make bafeSMmatt^bji^tedgmept bf the 
deserts of peers and.pum IJity .happ^ s’ 

topnidu<»aBy^iDg4e«IB(fi|j^ TbefttiruiMseTsiiU!^^ 
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a very dififcrent courge. They reserve all their cordiality the corrupted and selflsh j thus does our pride ever tick 
&>r the poorer children of genius, and the persons vho out against all that is designed for our benefit. Of 
•write amazingly well considering their circumstances, course no true-spirted patroniser would allow himself 
Th(y are never without some particular protege of this to be afiected by such marks of ingratitude on the part 
kind, whose productions they hold to be the wonder of of his subjects. Placed by his own sensations on a 
the age, and whom they flourish in the faces of all other pedestal so lofty, he can calmly look down and smile on 
classes of the community^, as if none of them could have the petulant recsicitrations oi the poor emmets whom 
brought forth such a miracle. Nor is the kindness of he desires to take under his protection, 
this .conduct more to be admired than is the heroic con¬ 
stancy with which they will persist in praising one whom ^ ^- 

most of the world besides sets down as a clown or a pre- POPULAR INtXlRMATION ON SCIENCE, 
tender. The volumes of such an editor become a series 

of shelves filled with the bedusted busts of the Great mstbibutiokt of habike eu'e. 


Obscure. On the other hand, he wages relentless war As on land there is an obvious distribution of plants 
against writers of good repute, or who have happened and animals according to conditions of temperature. 


to hit the public taste, imless indeed they should have 
chanced, like Byron, to incur some more or less general 


light, soil, food, and the like, so under the Waters oi 
the ocean there seems to exist a similar arrangement 


odium from their personal conduct, in which case they of organic being. The ranges and liabitats of terrestrial 


negative one of being.under a cloud. Good qualities tending submarine rese.arch have hitherto limited our 
universally esteemed are, witli iiim, the sole disqualifl- knowledge in that direction to the scantiest results, 
t^ticin. And thus it is, that, when it Imppciis by .a rc- Respecting land animals, we know that many—as the 
markable chance that one of the proteges of our editor horse, ox, wolf, and dog—have a wide geographic range 
advances into good fame, he is then sure to be taken to assigned them; that others—as the elephant, lion, uikI 
pieces. He has been spoiled by success. .Tie has become monkey—are confined to a coini>arativcly narrow re- 
one of the world’s great men. Nature and our editor gion ; wliile some—as the kangaroo and ornithorhyn- 


cast him oi£ 

In following out his. benevolent system, a patroniser 
is geneioUy seen to be animated by a principle of extra¬ 
ordinary candour. There are many strangely sliy or 
close people, who, when they see no particular occa.sion 
^ expressing their opinion of j)crsons or things intro¬ 
duced in conversation, allow these persons or things to 


thus of New Holland—.are peculiar to the districts they 
inhabit. As with the Fauna, so with the terrestrial 
Flora; the palms, tree-ferns, and Canes of the tropics 
could not liourisli with tlie pines an<l oats of temperate 
regions, .any more than the latter could luxuri.ate amid 
the snows of jjabriidor or Nova Zembla. Notwith¬ 
standing tills natural limit to terrestrial life and vege- 


pass uncharatterised accordingly. .Hut this tlio patro- tation, there are certain tribes of plants and animals 
niser never does. Ijet any man, ivomaii, or eliild be capable of lH;;ing acclimatised; that k, of living and 
spoken of in his presence, and he deems it a duty j'ropagiitiiig their kind in regions not originally in¬ 
to stop the conversation instantly, that 4ie ma.y tell hahited by them. If they find in these new situations 
you what is his opinion of that person—the opinion all the conditions necessary to their growth and per- 
beiug of course always favourable in jiroportion to the fcctioii, they will continue unchanged; if not, tlie,y will 
lowly estate or humility of merits of the individual either undergo modifications to meet the altered cir- 
fkUuded to. There may be no occasion whatever for tl.e conistarices under which they exist, or they will die; out 
opinion, as far as otliers pre.sent arc oncerned; and eni iiely. The liabitats of land species may be extended 
they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one who either liy natural or artificial means ; but to the foniior 
takes no particularly illuminating or entertaining share process rivers, seas, and mountains oppose barriers 
in the conversation always coming out with—‘ Oh, yc.s, which are wholly unknown in a uniform element like 
1 think very well of that man or ‘I have no good opi- the ocean. 

Hion of that other;’or ‘ The manners of that young lady Turning now to marine life, a similar distribution 


they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one who either liy niitnrul or artificial means ; but to the fortiior 
takes no particularly illuminating or entertaining share process rivers, seas, and mountains oppose barriers 
in the conversation always coming out with—‘ Oh, yc.s, which are wholly unknown in a uniform element like 
1 think very well of that man or ‘I have no good opi- the ocean. 

Hion of that other;’or ‘ The niamicrs of that young lady Turning now to marine life, a similar distribution 
please roc very much;’ or ‘That old woman looks to seems to present itself; and it has been long known 
toe a very haughty disagreeable person;’ but tin; patro- that many tribes—as the Greenland whale, tlie sper- 
niaer is not to be restrained by any such considerations, maccti whale, the shark, the cod, and herring—are 
It niEW bo of great importance that mi/ opinion is pre- found only in certain regions; that the ghell-fish of 
sented, and a regard to candoip make.s it nccessiiry that temperate shores are widely different from those of 
J should conceal nothing which 7 think. I’hereforc / tropical seas; and that some families, from their pecu- 
tell what I think of everything, Tlie merit of liar conformations, are restricted within the narrowest 
this boldness is of course the greater, in proportion b.s limits. Beyond some broad facts like these, we are un- 
the patroniser is a person of comparative unimportautx; acquainted with the limits assigned to free-swimming 
in the company, or as the subject is presunuably above animals, as there is no barrier to their passage from 
Ms comprehension. When he happens to be one wdxose one part of the ocean to another, as the temperature of 
opiniou nobody would think of setting any store by, or the water is not subiect to extreme variations like that 
wishing to hear at all even upon the most trivial sub- of the land, and as their choice of one locality in pre- 
ject, the magnanimity of the procedure is almost too ference to another must depend upon food and other 
mUcli for common terms of praise. It becomes truly less perceptible causes. The case is somewhat different 
delightful, thus linked among a race where good breed- with shell-fish, many of wliich are destitute of locomotive 
mg and tame TOmmon sense ha.ve nearly obliterated powers,'unless when in the larvous state. Thus, this 
all the finer traits of human nature, to find one of the division of marine life may be regarded as ^ed or se- 
i^st unimportant persons present asserting the native dentary, and as bearing a close analogy to terrestrial 
ri^htofall to pronounce fully and freely upon every- plants whose dispersion can only ta^ place by thrir 


seeds, which are borne about by winds, rivers, &c. jusi 


is but one unfortunate circumstance connected a.s the eggs or larvse of shoU-fish we often transported 
tile patronising spirit and manner. It is apt to be to new regions by oceanic currents. the station- 
y many persons as offgasive. This of course arises ary and accesSibfe character Of the MoQttsca, tbeir iWs- 
sly from the self-esteem of those partiesr-a feeling tribution has reedved the greatwt share ntteutioc; 


.ofir^^kKwpable, faU to 


nppa«^te the condnaioot wetived < 
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Besides conditions of soil, moi^re, light, &c. plants 
arc regulated in their distribution by altitude, or ele¬ 
vation above tlie ordinary sea-levelf For every hundred 
feet of ascent, there is a proportional fall of the ther¬ 
mometer, so that degrees of altitude are equivalent in 
their effects upon vegetable life to a removal from a tro¬ 
pical to a temperate region, or from temperate latitudes 
to the arctic circle. Thus, at the height of .3000 feet in 
Britain, and 16,000 at the equator, -we arrive at the 
region of perpetual snow; in ojhcr words, at grounds as 
destitute of vegetation as the frozen zone. This inti¬ 
mate relation Ijctwccn altitude and decrease of tempe¬ 
rature accounts for the fact, that the base of a mountain 
may be clothed with the vegetation of tropical India, 
the sides with that of temperate England, and the 
summit with the mooses and lichens of icy Labrador. 
Many mounhiins exhibit such iKilts of vegetation ; the 
most familiar instances being Mount 71-itna. Tencridc, 
and Ararat. Tournefort, in ascending the latter, luid 
observed at its foot the plants of Western Asia; but a 
little way up he recognized the vegetable forms of Italy; 
at a still higher level those of central Frraicc; next, 
those of Sweden; and beyond them the Flora of Lap- 
land. Now, precisely as altitude affects the distribution 
of pbonts, so docs depth exercise an influence on the dis¬ 
tribution of shell-fish along the bed of the ocean. This 
fact, first adverted to by certain Italian philosophers to¬ 
wards the end of last eentury, has recently been revived 
by Professor Edward Forbes of King’s college, Londoi.,* 
who has brought t» light several other interesting cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the laws which govern the dis¬ 
persion ofgiToltuseous animals. 

According to MrForbe.s, ‘ certmii species lice in rerlaiii 
parts, mxordiny tn the depth, so that the sea-hed pre¬ 
sents a series of times or reip.ons, each peopled hi/ its 
peealiar iiihahiUints.’ Tliis Vic iilicstratcs by tiie well- 
known fact, that tlic space lietwccnhigh and low water¬ 
marks on vile jh-itisli eo,ists—narrow as it imiy seenn- - 
is peopled by dirt’erent tribes, which live at diflerent 
distances from the sliorc. Thus the auricula, common 
whelk, and barnacle, arc found at the very inargiu of 
high Wider, (dong with certain sea-wceds, as the ciiriyccn, 
or Iceland moss, of the shops; a little farther seaward 
these disappear, and are succeeded by the silvery troclius, 
tbO' sea-anemones, and other forms of jilants and ani- 
imds; while tow'ards the margin of low water tlie razor- 
sliclls, aseidians, the dulse, and numerous zoophytes pre¬ 
vail. All over this tidal space, however, certain races, .as 
the cominori limpit ami edible mussel, abound, showing 
that they Imve wliat is termed a wider range of liabitat 
than :niy of the individual genera ahove-meutioned. 
Now, precisely ns in tliis space, which !iny one cau 
examine for himself during the ebb tide, so along tlie 
inaceossiblo portions of the sea-bed dillcrent fami¬ 
lies of shell-fish .are distributed. Some occupy com¬ 
paratively narrow zones; others spread over sp.aees 
which incliido the zones occupied by several families; 
but the number of families always gradually decreases 
as we descend, till a depth is arrived at as tho¬ 
roughly destitute of life as the tops of the snow-eovercd 
inountains are of terrestrial vegetation. In the British 
seas, the space alternately covered and exposed by the 
tide is termed the littoral same, and is peopled by well- 
known races: it constitutes the first region in Mr 
Forbes’s system of classification. The zone which suc¬ 
ceeds is that of tlie Inminari®, or broad-leaved sea¬ 
weeds, among which live some of the most brilliantljj.- 
cxiloured and elegant inhabitants of the ocean. It is 
also the chosen Mbitat of the nudibranchous mollusca, 
Or sea-slugs, and is that region in whiiih the Flora of 
tlie sea appears to have its maximum development. 
Beyond the |awtau>'>an fone there is generally a belt of 
mud qt graT4» ii^^itad by numerous bivalve mollusca; 
and this is succeeds by the region of cordlHnes, 
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wliich, ranging from a depth of fhim twenty to forty 
fathoms, alxmnds in beautiful flexible zoophytes, and in 
numerous species of mollusca and Crustacea, to he pro¬ 
cured only by means of the dredge. Deeper still is a 
region as yet but little explored, from which are dfeawn 
up the more massive corals found on our shores, Mcom- 
panied by the tercbratula, orbicula, and other bfOchio- 
podous mollusca. As in the British seas, so.in the 
eastern Mediterranean Mr Forbes has found the 8%me 
characteristic distribution of species from the shore- 
margin to the depth of 230 fathoms—the lowest point 
he had the opiiortuiiity of examining. Thus it apiiears, 
that as on land diflerent tribes of plants are found at 
different altitudes, so tvlongthe bottom of the sea various 
races of sliell-iish and fuel arc discovered at various 
depths; ;uid as on land some vcgthiblc families are 
fitted to flourish ovci a wider range of height, so under 
the wat||^ ci rfaiti mollusea ;ire capable of adapting 
tliemselVfcS ip a wider zoiie of sea-hottom. For ex¬ 
ample, one class may he limited to a range of from two 
to six fathoms in depth, while m^other flourishes in equal 
abundance over a zone of from two to fifteen fathoms, 
tliough ncitlu r are to be met with in soundings of 
thirty. 

I’iie next conclusion arrived at is, that ‘ the number of 
species is much less in the lower tones than in the upper.' 
Hero, as in the former case, thev fiuit is in strict accor¬ 
dance wdlli what takes place among teiTestrial vegeta¬ 
tion. The genial warmth, moisture, and soil found at 
the base of a mountain, nourishes a more luxuriant and 
varied h'iora than its sides or top; so also do the littoral 
and slnullow zones of the sea-bottom support a greater 
miniher and variety of species tlum those of eirtrcme 
dejith. ‘ Sea-wetds,’ says Mr Forbes, ‘ become fewer 
and fewer in the lower zones, and dwindle to a single 
species, a nulliporii, at the depth of 200 fathoms. The j 
lowest ugion sounded in the Mediterranean exceeds in 
extent (ill the other regions together; yet its Fauna is 
(a)mparativil,y' small: tlie number of testaceous species 
found was only eight. In tlie littoral zone there were 
iibove 1.30 species; lienee we may fairly infer, that as 
there is a zero of vegetable life, so there is one of ani¬ 
mal life.’ Tile deductions to be drawn from this fact 
arc of great interest, and bear lAost importantly on the 
conclusions of geology. As on l.aiid we have the greatest 
number and variety of vegetables flourishing around us 
in accessible positions, so in the ocean the greatest va¬ 
riety of life swarms along the shores and in the shallowest 
waters. The rarefaction of the atmosphere and other 
changes xvbich arise from altitude, sensibly affect the 
number and kind of vegetable forms; and in like man¬ 
ner the decrease of temperature (1 degree of Fahrenheit 
for every 2,3 fathoms), diminution of light, pressure of 
water, tSie. which arise from increase of depth, perceptibly 
lessen tlie uumhers and variety of marine testaeea, until, 
ult’’ aatcly, a point of sea-bottom is reached unenlivened 
either by vegetable or animal forms. Tills depth will 
difler in different seas, according as they are tropical ot 
lioliir; but over the greater portion of the ocean, it may 
safely be assumed tluit below a depth of 300 fatbouki) 
uniform deposits of fine mud are taking place witboitt 
any admixture of organic exuvicc. Strata, therefore, 
which contain the remains of plants and animals, prOye 
that such were the Flora and Fauna of the world at the 
time of their deposition; but it does not fplloiV 1$^ 
strata utterly destitufe of fossil organisms were 
at a time when plants and animals did not exist Such 
beds as some of our non-fossiliferous slates teay £ave 
been deposited in very deep water, beyond the iMt 
of organized existence; imd therefore geologiste should 
not be too hasty in their inferences respecting the pre¬ 
vious (xinditions of the globe, mere]^ firom the exami¬ 
nation of any particular suite <jf stttiw. . 

Another fact ascertained in reference to the disteibu- 
tion of marine molluscs, is one pri»ffiiely analogous to 
what occurs in the dii^^erBioa of vegetam races. It is 
well known tha.t plants untter latitude of St Petera- 
biug are hRlferent from tjhofe under the laBtude of 








Citlcutta ; but gufflcieftt altitude in the neighbouthe^ 
c«f the latter city would austain plants the same in kind 
as those of St Petersburg. Thus, therefore, parallels 
In elevation are equivalent to parallels in latitude ; that 
is, thePlora of the arctic re^ons will flourish in the 
tropics, jptovided there be altitude sufficient to reduce 
the temjjerature, &c. to an equality with ^at of their 
original habitat. Nevertheless each geogn^hic region, 
at a given altitude, has its peculiar Flora; and in the 
same manner the shores of distant regions have each 
their characteristic inollnscfi. As we descend, Itowever, i 
ffie sea-bottom of southern regions begin to exhibit 
northern forms; and, just as it was possible to find the 
plants Of St Petersburg at sufficient elevation in tlie 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, so at a certain depth in the 
Indian seas do we And the testaceous anim.Hls of the 
northern ocean., The proposition founded by Mr Forbes 
upon tills fact is, that * me number of northern forms of 
atiimals and plants is not the same in all the zones of depth, 
hsdt Hnereases either positively or by representation as loe 
deseend.’ 

' All varieties of sea-Sotlom are not equally capable of 
sustaimhg animal and vegetable life. In all the zones of 
deptii there are occasionally more or less desert tracks, 
jisually of sand or nmcl, on which few animals are found, 
or, if present, are only peculiar to these localities. 
jSaeh species being adjipted to live onj^;ertain sorts of 
isret-bottom only, beds'of marine mollusea do not increase 
to CM indefinite extent—they may die out in consequence of 
their own increase cltam/ing the nature of the ground. 
•Tlius,’ says Mr Forbes,'* a bed of scallops (pecten oper- 
edarisy or of oyrters having increased to such an 
extent that the ground is completely changed, in con¬ 
sequence of the aecinntiiation of the remains of dead 
Bc^lops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the further 
sustenance of the tribe. The young cease to be de¬ 
veloped there, and tiie race dies out, and becomes silted 
up, or imbedded in sediment, when the ground being | 
renewed, it may be succeeded either by a fresh colony 
Uf scaht^s, or by some other species or assemblage of 
species.' This—to recur to our vegetable analogy—is 
Precisely what takes place among plants. The natural 
vitey d an American pine forest is succeeded by trees 
btiier kinds; thea,^atic plants of *. peat-marsh in- 
Wegse upon their own annual decay, until their necu- 
Itmlatioh iios formed a dry basis incapaMe of their 
.farther support, and which gives birth to heath and 
Othelt non-aqtiatic tribes : a soil which has grown wheat 
&f forty years may refuse to grow it any longer, until 
some {ffiange be eflected upon its constitution either by 
the growth of ctl;er vegetables, or by the artificial addi¬ 
tion of tmw ingredients; and exactly as this ‘rotation 
Of Crops’ is nee^d in the vegetable economy, so a similar 
rotation seems to take place among the testacca of the 
Ocean. These facts bear importantly on the science of 
geology, as we are thereby enabled to accomit for the 
occurrence of shelts iil certain portions of any system, 
and for their absence in another, as also for the recur¬ 
rence fossil shell-beds at ind^nite intervals—these 
intervals being the periods When the sea-bottom was not 
fitted for their development. The recurrence of certain 
fossil shell-beds, and the interstratifiCatidn of beds con¬ 
taining species, may, however, he accounted for in an¬ 
other way, namely, by the idt^atc elevation and sub¬ 
sidence of the sea-bottom—a subsidence causing layers 
of deep-sea shells to be formed voter those of littoral 
habits, and an elevation allowing those of shallow waters 
thU be overlaid by those peculiar to greirterdepths. Thus, 
an elevation or depression of forty fotlioint along the 
ifoores of our islaed : would entirely reverse the dis- 
jtrlbution of tije iMfest Fauna and Ficraoftite British 
\ 1 ieaa—th^o^Wtmowing several zohea entiTdy ottt of 
.‘imrter, ^[i^naering the .^per haWtats iittoiral*, and 
depressing the present de^p-iSlMt Mbitata 
. jhnits of life, and causing the now Mttdtal 

i^oplud by races who find their dev^n- 
forty lar flfty-fathom water, 

';«|M|l^Frepo8itioalaiddo%^ is; that 


‘ dftmdls hitinng ihe giedtest ra^es in depth' hetve ueug^ 
a great gedgrp^Hcat range, or el^ a givat geiJo^i^ reo^i 
6r bodiy To render this obvious: a'^ant that will' 
flourish indifTerentty in the stnqth hf Spain hif; to the 
north of Scotland, has not only a wider rangfi in ^tl* 
tude, but also in longitude, than onb which can Mubsitt 
in the former region only. This is self-evident; abd if 
enjoying this wide geographic range, it must also potsesa 
a wide geological rahge, as catastrophes Whidn ipay 
annihilate it in Spain wmild leave it intact in Scotland. 
So in the same manner with marine testacea ,- those 
species adapted to live Untier a depth Varying from 
twenty to sixty fathoms have a w'ider geographic 
range than those capable of living in a narrow zeme 
from ten to twenty fathoms, a.s sonthem forint inha¬ 
biting the greater deptli would find suitable habitats 
in northern seas, whereas those limited to the smaller 
zone could nut find beyond their native region the 
conditions nece-ssary to their subsistence. A subsidence 
or elevation of thirty fathoms would be utterly destruc¬ 
tive of tho.se peculiar to tile narrow zone, while it 
would only destroy in part those of the wider region; 
Or a cata.stroplic wiiich might annihilate Imth iii A 
sonthorn sea would still leave intact those of the latter 
species which inhabited a more northerly region. Thus 
it is that many families have outlived tiic tertiary, and 
passed into the current epocli, while thousands of tljcir 
congeners have become extinct. 

But, it may be asked, how are certain tribes of mol- 
lusca perpetuated, seeing that, destitute of locomotion, 
and that by their osm aecnmulation, tliey render the sea¬ 
bed unfit lor their further growth ? Thisfls apswercd by 
the proposition, that mollusca tnigrate in their larva state, 
but cease to exist at a certain period of their metanmrpliosis, 
if they do not reach the particuhtr zme of depth in Which 
ihn/ arc adapted to live as perfect animals. ‘ Many proofs 
of this,’ continues Mr Forbes, ‘have eotoe to my know¬ 
ledge, and fishermen are familiar with what they call 
“shifting” of shell-beds, which they erroneously attri¬ 
bute to the moving away and swimming off of a Whole 
body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. Fren 
the peetens, much less the testacea just named, have 
very litfle power of progres-sing to any distance when 
fuiiy developed. 'The “shifting” or migration is ac¬ 
complished by the young animals when in a l.arra state.* 
It is in this form that most species migrate, swimming 
with ease through the sea. Fart of the journey may 
be performed sometimes by the strings of eggs wiuch fill 
the sea at eertain seasons, and are wafted by currehtS, 
If they reach the region and ground of which the per¬ 
fect animal is a member, then they developc and flourish -, 
but if the pmiod of their development arrives before 
they have reacimd their destination, they perish, and 
their fragile shells sink into the depth of the sea. Mil¬ 
lions and millions must titus perisli; and every handM 
of the fine mud brou^t up fcomtiie eighth XOne 
d^th {230 fathoms) in the Mediterranean, is literally 
fllfed irith hundreds of tiiese curioUa eXuvife of the 
larVss of nuffiusca. Were it not for the IXW which pmf- 
mits of the development of these larv» only in thet^bn 
of which the adult is a true native, the zones eff depth 
woidd long ago have been confounded with each 
and the Vray existence of the zones of depth is the 
strongest proof of the existence of the Tt^ Bidt 
is also ipecisely analogous to that whitffi PhtldM 
vegetatates. Their seeds'may Ite dispersed by wlW^iq' 
curmts, or by birds; but unless they fifidlhtifo|%ion 
where they fell all the c»ndilfons 
perfect developmftatj they wiB net g|bw. TSfty ii(s^ 

* All mnllutea vWiarfoamefamorphosii, otth« felhsugi «r ont 
of tbe 'ear, yhs, 'fi>s V“^»m<apbosis,hft;;;iie 


tribes are not yet fony UiMe ^t,.l»jt sg^ept Ji wi 
wanant ttri'keninUisatirii.y & 'one great et'tm 
gaslenqHida (t£«s:titat foeVe'dii’thS .uaSSS'serfSeciiir^ 
the man wd Ferlwbikte)--(in agpeat to coounenee fils 
same form bothofa>S>eU anaaniiaali Dtniely, aTery sloi 
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germinate^ or even struggte ngaiast tlte adverse condi¬ 
tion# for a few season*, Imt tliey never arrive at matu¬ 
rity. The cocOa-ntitaof the Pacific may he wafted to 
our'simres, hut they will not produce cocoa-groves, any 
more than the cones onr mountain-pine would give 
hirtli to pinerforeats on the islands of the Pacifia 
Such are a few of the known laws which govern the 
life and distfihution of-marine moUuscs. The subject 
is one 08 yet imperfectly investigated; but the researches 
of Professor Porbes constitute itn important step in the 
right direction. To those who (hin appreciate its bearing 
on geological research, the investigation is one of extreme 
value i and a matter of interest to all who direct their 
attention to the manifold works of nature, and observe 
the simplicity and uniformity of tlie laws by which these 
are regulated. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.* 

The work of Mr Featherstonhaugh is another contri¬ 
bution to the already numerous body of publications 
descriptive of the United States, the present dift’ering 
chiefly from its predecessors, in referring to tlie less 
settled and polished x>arts of the union, and involving 
a variety of details on the geological features of the 
very cxten.sive region through which the traveller, in 
the face of innumerable difficulties, contrived to force 
his way. Of an ‘observant turn of mind, juid pos¬ 
sessing a considerable power of graphic description, the ' 
autlior prSsents the ocairrences of his journey often 
in a humorous, ami always in a striking ijoint of view, 
though tinged too frequently with jwejudiccs com¬ 
mon to English gentlemen of the old school, and mjca- 
sioually aecotnpanied with ebullitions of temper any- 
tliing but characteristic of a ]>hilosophin inquirer. With 
all its faults on this score, however, the work will bo 
found interostiug by the generality of readers, and pro¬ 
ductive of grave considerations respec^ting the social and 
political condition of the United States. 

Mr Featherstonliangh performed his tour in 1834-5, 
since which period various circumstances have prevented 
him from publishing the results of his observations. 
Setting out from Baltimore, he pursued a southerly 
course along the Alleghany range of mountains, visiting 
by the way several hot springs of fashionable Ameri¬ 
can resort; then, conflduig his wife to the care of some 
friends at one of these places, he proceeded witli his sou 
on foot. September 3, to pursue the main objects of his 
journey. At the distance of a day’s march they reached 
New River, a tributary of the Ohio, and-here tlie tra¬ 
veller encounters a scene calculated to rouse the best 
feelings of his nature. 

‘ Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of 
the morning, we came up with a singular spectacle, the 
most: striking one of the kind I have ever witnessed. 
R was a camp of negro slave-drivers just packing up 
to start. They had about three hundred slaves with 
^m. who had bivouacked tlie preceding night In chains 
in the woods; these they were conducting to Natchez, 
upon ijie Mississippi river, to work upon the sugar plan¬ 
tations in Louisiana. It resembled one of those uoffies 
of slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except ^hat tliey 
Imd'h caravan of nine wagons and single-horse carriages, 
iitr.Hie putposc of conducting the wtnte people, and any 
of hlaola tltat should faU lame, to which they were 
ih^boim to pursue their march. The 
/emaw slaves wasto some of them sitting on logs of wood, 
whil^. others wore standing, and a great niany little 
hliKsk children were warming themselves at tlie flres of 
the bivqpae. la Aoat of them all, and prepared the 
march, in AouUe files about two hundred male 
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slaves, manackd and chained to each ofAiw.' I hwhnever 
seep so revolting a sight before. Black meiii to fetters, 
torn from the lands where they Were; l»n», ficma the 
ties they liad formed, and from the compiarativelj' easy 
condition which agricultural labour affords, and driven 
by white men, with liberty and equality in their m(hlto*> 
to a distant and unliealthy country, to perish to the 
sugar-mills%f Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
a sugar-inill slave does not exceed seven years ! Tq 
make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were 
tolerably well-dressed, and hail broad-brimnied white 
hats on with black crape tvtiml them, were standing near, 
laughing and smoking cigars. * • j persuaded the 
driver to wait until we had witnessed the crossing of 
the river by tliu “ gang,” as it was called. 

‘ It was .an interesting but a melancholy spectacle to 
see them eject the passage of the river’; tirst a man on 
horsebawf'W'iectcd a slndlow jdace in the ford for the 
male slaves v then followed a w^agon and four horses, 
attended by another man on horseback. The other 
wagons contained the children atid some ttiat were lame, 
whilst the scows, or flat-boats, crossed the waimen and 
some of the peojile heloiiging to the caravan. There 
was much method and vigilance observed, for this was 
one of the situations where the gangs, always watchful 
to obtain their liberty, often show a disposition to 
mutiny, knowfhg tluit if one ftr two of Uiein ixiuld 
wrench tlieir manacles ofl‘, tliey could soon free.the rest, 
.and cither disperse themselves, or overpower and slw 
their sordid keepers, and fly to tlio free states. The 
slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortu¬ 
nate negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
tlieiii to sing “ < )ld Virginia never tire ” to the banjo.’ 

After a toilsome joiiriie}' on foot iind by stage, the 
travellers reached Nashville, in Tennessee, a town which 
has made great advances of late years, and now pos¬ 
sesses some iinjiortant educational establishments. From 
Nasliville they proceed northward to Louisville, oil the 
Ohio, crossing tlie Barrens of Kentucky, and taking 
notes everywhere of the geological features. At Louis¬ 
ville they resolve on easing tlieir fatigues by taking a 
passage in a 8team.-vGssel, the Citizen, commanded by 
Oa}>tain Isaac daek, to St Louis, thus avoiding a land 
journey across liidbuia and Illinois. Proceeding to re¬ 
connoitre the steamer, ‘ I found,’ says our author, ‘ a 
great many passengers who had slept in the boat; and 
knowing what monstrous lies the captains of these 
vessels tell to induce passengers to embark with them. 
1 thought I would speak with Captain Jack before I 
engaged our berths. Captain Jack, who was break¬ 
fasting in Ills cabin, had “considerable” of that buc¬ 
caneering look about him whieli is common to his class 
on tlie Mississippi. Ho seemed in a very great hurry, 
and was surrounded by a numlier of impatient passen¬ 
gers, some of whom had embarked merchaudise with 
him with a view of being tlie first to get to St Lpuls 
with their goods. The truth was, tliat the captain hgd 
always been going “ to-day” for several days past, toit 
had not got off' yet. His custom every morning. Sjtid 
evening was to set “the bykr" as he cidled tlie ’bqilKr, 
a-going to make decoy steam, and in this way he 
managed to entice various passengers to senfi; Htbif 
luggage on board. They soon found out the triefc after 
they had got tliere, Jmt as the wharf was ttos^ tofias 
from Louisville, and Captain Jack’s bbindishtoenfii 
still some influence with them, they 'C<mtinaed<. with 
him; and there he kept them de di«. m ito** 
of ingenious expedients and mendacious ptotnises, not 
one of which had he the slightest idea of keejung. In¬ 
quiring of him when he inteqded to start, he answered, 
“At four in the afternoon piecisdy." “Hfrw many 
best berths have you tospaier ♦‘.There’s jiet'two, and 
no more.” " Will you show nee the tosto ?”; On look- 
tog at it, I saw tUaUnot eno-toilC of tl>e heiHis wero 
taken, and obserMi, “‘I fid. not suppose he would start 
wfth to taaey entoty ItwtoA hut would weit fto tto 
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eastern stages to-wonow, and that I should like it as 
well.” No-\y, the captain and I should haFc agreed 
rerj’well on this point if wo had been alone, but with 
tlie fear of his passengers before his eyes, he answered, 
“ No, if you ain’t aboard at four, you’ll not find me 
here; I ain’t a-going to stop not a minute for no 
Btages.” The passengers, who were attending to our 
conversation, now seemed to take courage, "(and assured 
me that the boat would start punctually at four, for 
all the cargo was taken in. “ Why,” said Captain 
Jack, drawing up in an attitude of offended honour, 
“ do you think I would tell you a lie about it for 
double the passage - money ? If I would, 1 wish I 
may bo etarnally blown I know whare.” I was now 
quite sure ho did not intend to go; but hoping to out¬ 
general him, I said in a quiet way, “ I am not a man of 
business; I qm travelling for pleasure; two or three 
days ore of no great consequence. TlK^y say tlie water 
is rising at Pittsburg, and it will be as comfortable for 
me to wait a day or two as to go now and run upon 
the shoals. If yon had been going a couple of days 
hence, it might have suited some of us, for yours is a 
nice-looking boatwhich indeed it Aras. This rather 
“ stumped” Captain Jack, ami he left off swearing by 
four o’dock, knowing that another steamer Avas adver¬ 
tised to sail immediately after him, and fearing lest lie 
should drive me to go to that. He looked niteously at me, 
as much as to say that'if we were alone -to could come to 
an understanding; but the passengers, alarmed at my 
proposition, now told him to a man they would all go 
ashore if he did not go at four, littering, therefore, the 
most astounding imprecations, and invoking the most 
absurd horrors upon himself and his steamer, whieii, if 
ho did not keep his word, he first wished at the bottom 
of the Ohio, and then at the bottom of the Jlississippi, 
not forgetting to wish himself at the bottom of a much 
worse place, ho turned from his passengers, and iti a 
low winning sort of way said, “ Stranger, if I don’t go 
at four, you can go back to I.iOuisville; and that’s fair, 
it any rate.” I thought it was tolerably so, and we 
therefore embarked our luggage. 

* A few minutes before four the “byler” took up its 
part, and produced a little steam, and for a few minutes 
there was an appeararwe of bustle on board. Amidst 
all this, nobody had seen the captain for several hours, 
and he was now missing at the most critical moment. 
All the answer we could get from the steward was, that 
“the captain was gone for the pilot.” In the mean¬ 
time carts kept coming with goods, which Avere laid on 
the beach, evidently intended to he shipped; amongst 
these were several small casks filled aaIUi gunpowder.’ 

* * Finally convinced of the utter faitidessness of 

Captain Jack, Mr Featherstonhaugh next day left the 
boat, and took places in the stage. St Louis, Avhieli he 
next reaches, is found to be completely changed from 
its original French character, and is now a regular 
American town. ‘I saw at once that the everlasting 
Jonathan had struck his roots deep into the ground, 
and tlrat tlie La Sales had given Ai’ay to Doolittle and 
Co. If anytMag ^as ivanting to bring me to the com¬ 
plete practical ataro of mind 1 was approacAhing, nothing 
could have been more serviceable than tHe tavern I Avas 
directed to, which was in every' sense inferior to that at 
Louisville. On arriving there I entered the bar-room, 
which was filled with vagabond idle-looking fellows 
drinking, smoking, and swearing*fn American y every¬ 
thing looked as if we had reached the terminus of 
civilisation; it seemed to be next door to the Kooky 
* .^fountains, and only one stage from where we should 
nnd nature in a perfect untoss, and in the habit of 
; Mting her dinner without a knife and fork.’ In the 
, osr-rooffl of the tavern where he lodges, our traveller 
, wjw naming himself ‘ Colonel Smith,’ 

on, die learns, is a mixture of gambling 
...!#ftqr»l^|jBB^gtoe8: the latter requires some explana- 

^t amongst other modes of getting a 
.ill the sonthem states, that of “ running r 


ne^oes” is practised by a class of teUowa who are 
united in a fraternity for the purpose of carrying on the 
business, and for protecting each other in time of danger. 
If one of them falis under the notice of the law, and is 
committed to take his trial, some of the fraternity bene¬ 
volently contrive, “ somehow or other,” to get upon tie 
jury, or kindly become his bail. To “ run a negro,” it 
is necessary to have a good understanding, with an in¬ 
telligent male slave on some plantation, and if he is a 
mechanic, he is always the mpre valuable. At a time 
agreed upon the slave rifhs away from his master’s pre¬ 
mises and joins the man who has instigated him to do 
it ; they then proceed to some quarter where they are 
not known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight 
hundred dollars or more to a neiv master. A few days 
after the money has betm paid he nms away again, and 
is sold a second time; and .as oft as the trick can be 
played with any hope of safety. The negro who does 
the harlequinade part of the manccuvre has an agree¬ 
ment with Ids friend, in virtue of which he supposes he 
is to receive part of the money; but the poor wreteli 
in the end is sure to he cheated, and when he becomes 
dangerous to the fraternity, is, as 1 liave been well 
assured, first eajfdcd and put off his guard, and then, 
on crossing some river or reaching a secret place, shot 
bc;fore he suspects their intention, or otherwise made 
away with.’ 

'Ihc other residents in the hotel were not of a class 
suitable to the taste of our tr.aveller, and but for his 
introductions to some French familiej, whom he delightol 
by speaking in their native language, his stay at St 
Louis would have been far from .'igrecftible. Having 
purcliascd a horse and w.agon tb continue their journey, 
the fatlicr and son departed from St Louis on the 2bth 
of October; and iioaa' en.sues an account itf the most 
•adventurous part of tlie excursion, which took a 
southerly direction throiigli the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas to beyond Keci Iliver in Texas, crossing tlie 
rh-er Arkansas at Little Hock. The account which 
he gives of the .settlers in that territory is somewhat 
surprising, for, amidst abundant natural mo.ms, they 
live miscriibly; the secret is, that the energies of the 
pf'ople are prostrated by the effects of disease, ari^5Ang 
from the dampness of the soil. At Little lied lliifer 
the tourists came to the cabin of a settler, where a 
deploriiblc scene was exhibited. The family, eight or 
ten in number, ‘had emigrated from Tenfiessec in the 
month of May last, and had . been ever since so com¬ 
pletely prostrated by the mttlaria, that at one time 
there was not, during two whole days, a single indi¬ 
vidual of them able even to draw water for the fomily. 
A more sickly unhappy set of creatures I never be¬ 
held ; livid, eniaciate<l, helpless, and all of them suffer¬ 
ing extreme pains and nausea ftom an excessive use 
of calomel. On the floor were laid the father and five 
of the children, still confiiieil to their beds; but the 
mother, a kind, good-hearted woman, finding that we 
were travellers, and were without anything to eat, 
ordered one of the boys, who was still excessively weak, 
to show us where we could get some Indian corn, and 
how we could pound it so as to make a hoe cake. He 
accordingly took u* to a patch of maixe, which was yet 
standing, and having provided ourselves with a sufli- 
cient number of ears, we began tlie operation of pound¬ 
ing it. ^hey bad no mill of any sort to go to, hilt had 
scooped out a cavity in the stomp of a large faee, over > 
which was a wooden pestle, eight feet long, suspended 
from a curved pole sixteen feet in length, with a hiwivy 
weight at the end of it. A cross stick was fixed lii the 
pestle, about two feet fcom its bases so putting the 
grains iff maize into the cavity, and laying bold m the 
cross stiok, we pounded away with this piiDEdtive ctim- 
trivance until we thought our grist was fine «iough: 
when, tedcing it to kind Mrs Morse, she made B'hito a 
hoe cake, and baked it before the fire. This, urith the 
important aid of a pitcher of .good milk, and USt' nwn 
tea and sugar, for we hod nothing else 
to make an exceUmt toeak&sk Thaie gohd pe(^a> 
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who were half broken-hearted, hnd who eighed after 
their dear native Tennessee ns the Jews .are said to 
have done after Jerusalem, would liot receive any com¬ 
pensation until I forced it upon them; but when I 
mrther divided my remaining tea and sugar with her, 
nblieving that it would refresh their prostrated stomachs, 
she said, with tears in her eyes, “that if anything 
would set her old man up again, it would be that nice 
teaand that she was at one tiifie going to ask me if 
they might take the leaves that we had left, “ but that 
she did not like to do it.” So strange are the 
tudes of life! We had passed the night with a fkliEtity 
in whose favour I could willingly have invoked all^^tlie 
blessings that the stoutest hemp that was growing cdtild 
confer, and here, when we little dreamt of it, we had 
become most feelingly interested for the welfare of their 
nearest neighbours ; such an impression does suflering 
goodness make upon the heart.’ 

Penetrating cane brakes, fording rivers, and some- 
tinms ‘camping out’ at night, the travellers reach 
Little Rock, on the confines of the United States and 
Mexico, and the ‘occasional residence of many timid 
and nervous persons against whom the laws of those 
respective countries had a grudge.’ ‘Mr AVoodruff, 
the editor of the principal Gazette of the place, and 
post-master, was always obliging, and is one of the 
most indcfatigably industrious men of tlio territory. 
At liis store we used to call to hoar the news of the 
day, wliieh were various and exciting enough; i';r, 
with some liononrghle exceptions, perliaps there neve-r 
was such another population as.scmblcd — broken 
tradesmeq, rdfugees from justice, travelling gamblers, 
and some young btmliS! and hIood.s, who, never hav¬ 
ing had the advantage of good examples for imita¬ 
tion, had 8(‘t up a standard of manners consisting of 
everytiiing that was extravagantly and outrageously 
bad. (Quarrelling seemed to bo their principal occu¬ 
pation ; and ilK:ee puppies, witliout family, educatioh, 
or relinemont of any kind, wore continu.ally resort¬ 
ing to what they called tlio “ laws of honour,” a part of 
the code of which, in Little Rock, is to administer 
justice witli your own hand the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. A common practice with tlmse fellows was to 
fire at each other with a riile across the street, and then 
dodge behind a door. Every day groups were to be 
seen gathered round these wordy bullies, who were 
holding knives in their hands, and daring each other 
to striki', but cherishing the secTCt hope rhat the spec¬ 
tators would interfere.' One of the most respectable 
inhabitants told me tliat he did not suppose there were 
twelve inhabitants of the place who ever went into the 
streets without, from some motive or other, being armed 
with pistols or large hunting knives about a foot long 
and an inch and a half broad, originally intended to 
skin and cut up animals, but which are now made and 
ornamented with great care, and kept exceedingly sharp, 
for the purpose of slashing and sticking human beings. 
Bo general is the propensity to gambling in this terri¬ 
tory, that a very respectable person assured me he had 
seen the judges of their highest court playing publicly 
at faro at some races. The senators and members of 
the territorid legislature do the satlK) thing; in fact, the 
gteater part of these men get elected to the legislature 
not t6 assist in transacting public business, but to ^t 
the wages they are entitled to per diem, and gratify 
their passion for gambling. A traveller whom I met 
vdth at Little Rock, told me that he was lodging at lin 
indifferent tavbm there, and had been put into a room 
■with Ibur beds in it. 'There he had slept quietly alone 
• two nights; when; on the third, the day before the 
Icgistataie convened, the house became suddenly filled 
with senators and members, several of whom, having 
come ijl^ into hi* room with their saddle-bags, got out 
a table, ordered some whiehy. and produced cards they 
had htonght With^^^^^^ The most amusing part of 
the inddent wail; that (Khey asked him to lend them five 
doluin until eodjd |tet some of their legislative 
Ifot very mucli, hS 


told them that he was as hard-ap as themselves. They 
therefore proceeded to play on tick; sat up almost the 
wliole night smoking, spitting, drinking, sweariiig, and 
giimbling; and at about five in the morning two of 
them threw off their clothes and came to bed to him.’ 

Proceeding onward from this hopofnl town, our tra¬ 
vellers come to a tavern, kept, ns we are told, by a sort 
of ‘ she CaCban;’ and here, from some other travellers 
sitting round tlie fire, a number of ‘ pleasant stories’ are 
heard, eliaraclcristic of the raw state of socuety in this 
IWTt of Arkansas. The ‘best story of the evening’ 
must he told in tlic words of the narrator. ‘ Eour cul¬ 
prits had broken the jail at Little Rock, where they had 
been put prop.aratory to being sent to n distant part of 
the country to l)e tried in the district where they had 
committed their ofl'ences^ Tlireo of them were charged 
witli muwier and the fom-th with several cases of horse¬ 
stealing, oxime at tile head of all offences tliere, since 
there is i.otl 'ng manly in it, and nothing more incon¬ 
venient. liieir counsel—for it was he who related the 
story to us—said that they liad good friends, and that he 
was well paid for defending them. As soon as he ascer¬ 
tained from his clients that they were idl guilty, he 
arranged his plan for their defence. The place where 
they were to he tried consisted of a single house in the 
wilderness, wliich rtipresented the futun; (Kmnty town; 
tlie witnesses ;grerc on the spot, |nd all the appliances to 
constitute a court. Twelve men had been with some 
dilticulty got to leave liome and come to this place to 
perform the part of a jury. At the critical moment, 
liowever, one of thcfe men wiis not to be found; and as 
a panel could not be formed, the judge stated the fact, 
anil asked what step the proseeuting attorney intended 
to take. Tile connscl of tlie accused, after many pro¬ 
testations of their innocence, and their strong desire to 
prove it witliout loss of time, now proposed to fill the 
panel dc circumstantihus. It so happened that the olily 
eirenmstentes were the three murderers and the horse¬ 
stealer, so they put one of tho murderers into the jury, 
and first tried the horse-stealer and acquitted him, aim! 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and acquitted 
the murderer; and by this sort of admirable contrivance 
the whole four were honourably acquitted, and returned 
perfectly whitewashed into th(? bosom of society; the 
jury and the rest of the court also, having got rid of a 
tedious and uhpleasant business, returned without delay 
to their respective homes.’ 

Wc have not space to follow Mr Featherstonhaugh 
through the subsequent part of his journey, in which he 
proceeds by way of New Orleans and Mobile back to 
the place where his wife had been left in Virginia; but 
referring the reader to the work itself, which will amply 
repay perusal, we conclude with the following ‘wolf 
story,’ which the author picked up in his way through 
Texas:—‘ There had been a merry-making at new-year 
an ingst some of the settlers, and a black man, who had a 
wifi, and children about three miles off, and who played 
on the fiddle, had been sent for to play “ Virginia reels” 
to the young people. It was three in the morning when 
he took his kit under his arm to return homo, and it 
hiid been snowing for some time, with a high cold ’Wind 
raging that drifted tlie snow into heaps wherever he 
passed the clearings. He had got about half the dis¬ 
tance, exceedingly fatigued, and wishing he was at home 
with liis black pickaninnies, when, having, just left-<m 
extensive swamp wdiich ran far into the country; he 
heard a strong pack of wolves “ sing out,” as if th^hed 
scent of something. Thewolf.when in afemiehedWato, 
has a very keen scent, and can detect a change in the 
air at great distances. And in this j^articuhir histance 
it happened that they scented Mr MaccUs Lufifett 
(Marquis La Fayette)--for such was the name be was 
knownby—who had rather a Stoong hide. Hq had very 
soon reason to believe that was &e case: the wolves 
were to leeward of him, and were evidently coming in 
his direction; so, feeling assured of this, and despairing 
of reaching Ms h<Mne fntaine, he einidoyed all his powers 
to reach a stHEllI ahahinled dabin in a olearmg 1^ the 
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Koad-side, which was about a quarter of a mile off, tfie reflected that, after Ml, sine®'J 'd^»^ only i 
KMjf of which was partly destroyed, but ttie door of which boy, irith a yound jacket and tOf ned-ori^ ^Iter, I bbtkld 
was yet bung. On came the ferocious animals^ barking not expect to be thought anything'Mse. ;'’this 'd'fB* 
and shrieking; they were upon his track, and great heartened me sadly, for I did not at .first sec »ny #n;^ 
were his apprehensions of falling into tlieir power; but out of the dilHculty, and IMt, accordingly, disposed to 
on gaining the clearing, he fortunately found the snow fall back again amongst the playfellows whom I hSi 
was drifted away there, and did not impede him, so that just left^ I was actuMly one day so far gone in sfelit 
he was just able to rush in season into the cabin, and humiliation as to get involved in a game at ring-taw 


(damber up the logs inside to a rafter that ran across. 
a?be door' lie did not attempt to shut, for the wolves 
were 'sdthin ten yards of him when he entered, and he 
was afraid he could not keep it shut against tlie pressure 
of a large body of desperate animals. Great was the 
rage of the wolves when they entered at being balked 


with some of theSe ciid ftiends, When I ought to have 

K the Hanaper OfBee filing a declaration. Whit 
T consternation ■frhen itiy good father unex- 
r passed me, casting, as he werlt by, such a look 
y reproach, as I knew he only' put on as the 
368 Ids black cap;—when a very heavy ptinish- 


Of their prey. The cabin was at one time quite filled mtart is to be inflicted. Happily, on reaching faonic, I 
wiHi them, and he said that they went in n»d out, was agreeably disappointed; ail that that shrewd man 
and round thq cabin, to see i#there was any jdace by of the world and politic father did was—to order me a 
whi^ they could get at so savoury a joint as that surtout! 

Whfcli Was hanging up, but rather too high in the This puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the 
lanler. ■ Finding that he was safe, he liegan to acquire wisdom of it in due time. Three mornings afterwards 
confidence, and watching his opportunity, he seranibled tlie garment came home ; and when it, along with the 
alongkutfi he got over tiie door; and there, with a little tailor, was announced, there wa.s quite a coniUlotfoW’ at 
Management, he contrived with Jiis legs to shut a great our orderly breakfast-table. My sisters were glad',''fbt 
nnntto of them in the cabin. Tliose outside apparing they longed to see how Tom would Itick in hiflii'S 
telliaye gone away to look for other game, and those clothes; my mother expressed the usual' hop that 
inC^aUmaining silent with their glaring eyes fixed in- there would lie ‘room for growing-,’ and even liiyfatfiiir 
tently upn him, the maniuis, who Ixad no small idea of showed how deeply lie was interested by taking off hls 
Us skill, now thoxight he would treat them to a “ Vir- spectacles and laying down the newspaper in the 
ginia reel," and forthwith commenced with his kit to middle, 1 do really believe, of the leading article. Nay 
astonish the lupine auditory with such a solo as they more ; lie evinced, to niy nstoiiisjinient, an unpre- 
hsd never heard before. At first they howled, the per- cedented interest in my wardrolie by leaving the room 
finroer not apparing to give universal satififaetion ; but with me, determined, it would .seem, to*-assi.st at the 
day beginning to dawn, and finding tliey could not get putting on—at the inauguratiort—of my first surtout. 
out,' tliey crouched down on the floor of the cabin all The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were 
together, and remained silent. As soon as he thouglit admitted; and then tlio tailor went through that pro- 
the morning was sufficiently advanced to remove all fessionaJ dumb-show with which tailors invariably'ae- 
apprehension from those outside, lie got through a hole laimpny their best fits. He gave a pull at the skirts 
in tite roof, and hastened to his family. Immediately behind, made a skilful adjustment of the roll-collar in 


pllecting a number of men armed wiUi rifles and axes, 
ito ptnrncd with them to the cabin, which they all 
entered by the hole from whence he had escapd. Tlie 


front, smoothed dow'ii the waist with both his p.'ilms, 
and finally took a few backward steps to indulge in 
an instant’s admiration of his workmanship, like an 


nn^yes were crouched together as he had left them, and artist wlio lias put the fiiiisliing touches to his best 
(feowed now as sneaking a dispsition as it had before picture. He looked round, evidently for applause; nor 
bhen,ihrious. They shot no less than t’.irty-seven; ail was he wholly disappointed; for although my motlier 
tte.^ns were given to Mr Marcus Luffett, and the i found a few faults (to establish an after-plea for abate- 
heigiihours subscribed twenty-five dollars in cash as ment in the price), iny father pronounced a decisive 
Stone return for the imprtant service he had rendered verdict of acquittal on all counts of her iiidictmait. 


them, by fbe destruction of so many depredators upn 
their calves and pigs.’ 

a:.:'Ao,V 

FROM BOY TO MAN. 


My sisters giggled, and I—but T cannot describe my’ 
feelings, so 1 will not make the attempt. 

The tailor was discharged, and so was his bill; but it 
was soon found that there were other exposes to be in¬ 
curred. Mv first surtout was destined to become the 


Mr ftther is an attorney, with sufficient business for Rreat reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of my 
feur clerks. One feds bound to be candid towards «'"«>•> Bike ‘My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,’ an 


a fe,l^erl;. 8o I will own that mine was a very kind- 
hear^ worthy sort of prson. I had rceenfly com- 


aecoiint of which I gave in a former number of this 
.fournai, my surtout required other things to match 
it. The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stand'* 


: pleted my sixteeifth year, when he thought proper up one; my neck was to he kept within the hounds of 
■ to transfer me from school to a desk in the office, prim decorum by a black cravat Straps wete added 
I that I might become qualified for his own profession, to my boots, and gloves to my hands. Tlitts neWiy* 

1 My employments were for some months confined to equippetl, I sallied forth into the ‘ garish eye of d^,’ t 
—........ «in„.. nnri sciwint, could fcel that mi^Utvlc of walkiflcr Wag itiafinctivdv 


going with messages, filling up subpanas* and serving could feel that mjglwle of walking was inistinctiv^y 
copies of writs; all which duties I prformed to the I he^y on my iron heels, that so 

\ bwd of no oomplaipt^ But my by reason* of tlie cravat My chest potruded, that the 
^ feahngs in the hwiness were of a difleront kind. f,„e ^ ^ disph^ed to the best 


Ii itomd that, when out upon duty, 1 was not treated advantage; and my bock stfaighteii^ tptthere shoMd 
Ua I thought I ought to b& For example, taking a not be a wrinkle in the flndy-fltting waist; Ideas and 


engapd inthe spaoUthat deH- 



: liiV>guinea mpioh to counsel one day; I was an- aspirations also catoe toto my n^M to ivhteh it ^ 
iKHuced by the c)wk as ‘ Mr Brtonptoft’ii lad.’ On been a steanger. The jewellers’Shop tltiit hBhtoto 
engapd in the sototothat deli- 

mv of a the imsa tolteirAtkm Mid hopes. TisiOtts bf flgijred^wttfn 

the hoLr* c stookij ornamented % ifins; wfgi hjaula 

stuck uB.'torer with turiqtitop and pittSd toutdeohek 
Utue boy wanted t<^ see master.ilTtose jggg trow oeimjHed fiijr imagtniifioh. 

aiid=Pher.swailar traita of disrespect,gt^:: I-even 
|'wi»';«k a'>loss-:to account fori^.titt'I, .use, 
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•hQp, but had not the pouiage to pur^jase it. My moat into court—which consisted sipiply of coiJt^yiBR ih * 
heroic acts of self*deui4 were, however, performed on blue bag the papers ‘in’ Doe : Dera: Ewnt jereus 
pMsiQg the looktpg*glaM wareheusca; for desperate Jones, which was to come on that 
' wtro ,0>y ofiforti to prevent myself from stopping to in making my exit, the same deference fetuti tip (SrowJ 
viewmy own;teflectioii. At length, in a court at the as it had shown me on entering. There was MW 
lliMiofFurnival’s Inn, human nature gave way! There hour to spare, and I considered howl should pleiM'ii 
a retired shop displayed au enormous mirror at the most agreeably. In my round jacket days I shoulJ In 
door ; no one was near to detect me; I stood before it, all probability h.ave run oil’ to the cloisters, to join irt 
and levelled in an admiring gazs of my whole pcrspn. a game of whoop witli some of my former schodfeltotW 
What a change! The metamori)hoses recorded by QyW, of‘The Westminster,’ or have lingered at the st^if 
which I. had studied at schools and tliought gre4l lUm? of tlie bridge for the cliance of a i)ull on tlw river i 
sense, now appeared probable. I hardly believed'lB toy in oiie of tlieir boats. But such recreations for a yotoig 
own identity. Could I be tlie individual whom Rphu^ gentleman in a surtout-coat and kid gloves were 
ter’s clerk had announced as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad?’ not to be tbougbt of. 1 felt that a walk in the 
Was I the ‘little boy’ spoken of by the baronet’s page? would be far more wortliy of my present personal ap- 
Could I ,be life who, less than a week ago, played at pearanee. Tliitlier I accordingly Ixmt my steps, and 
sboot-in>thc-ring, and knuckled down at taw in Gray’s though, on passing tlie lodge where I had enjoyed 
Inn? 1 looked at my kid gloves, and muttered ‘ Im- many a pcTir.y wortli of eurds-and-whe^, the old ycam- 
possiblet’ ings vigif^Hify attacked me, yet 1 manfully resisted 

1 reached the office. Hitherto, the change in my out- them—dete. uined to spend my money in a more re¬ 
ward appearance liad only taken its eifect on myself, spectahle manner. On entering the Park enclosure, 

It was now to be seen how it would act upon others, therefore, instead of lying down at full length on the ; 
The chancery clerk stepped nimbly down from his stool, grass as heretofore, I threw myself into a chair, and 
and, with a polite bow, inquired my business, for at paid my penny for its use like a gentleman! 
first he did not know me. When, however, be disco- While tlius seated, 1 bad further opportunities of 
vered his mistake, he burst into a loud laugh, 'iiie observing the rapid change whigli had come over me. 
engrossing clerk, on the contrary, was absorbed for a When i looked at the swans and Muscovy ducks which 
time in my personal appearance, and neither spoke nor swam before me in the ornamefttal water, I wondered 
laiiglicd, but having concluded his inspection, winked how I could in ray younger days (that is to say, about a 
at his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘ Well,’ fortnight before) have b^n so lost to all sense of pro- 
exclaimed Mr Wrflfht, wiio managed our common law, priety as to have pelted tliem witli iicbblcs when the 
‘ I have seen »few alterations in people in my time, but park-kee]icr wasn’t looking. Now, so completely changed 
tins beat# them all! A surtout looks more business- was I by my new apparel, inwardly as well as outwai^Iy 
like anyhow ; that broad white collar of yours liad such —so complettdy was 1 tndimanche, as the French say, ia 
a female sort of look about it. Hadn’t it, Eeb?’ feeling as well as in costume, that my ideas of ainiise- 

‘ It just bad,’ replied Mr Neb. ment took a far higher range. A lady and gentlcmaa. 

‘ And then,’ continued Wriglit, ‘ at tlie public offices, near me were conversing most earnestly about the last 
when ^Ir Thomas was sent to take out a summons and evening's Italian opera, and somehow I took a degree of 
so on, why, nobody used to notice him, and he was interest in their conversation I had never previously 
always served last. Of course — for who puts them- dreamt of. While listening with the gravest attention, 
selves out of their way for a boy j eli, Tom?—1 mean tlie talkers got into a dispute about the time qf day; 
Mr Thomas.’ for tlieir watclies did not agree. ‘Perhaps,’ said.the 

There was sound philosophy in this, though 1 did not lady, ‘ this gentlcm.an’s watch may be more correct.’ She 
see the force of it at the time. One thing, however, I pointeil to me! I blushed, sts^nmered, and presently. 
did see, which was, that my new surtout had inspired our walked away fuller of admiration of my surtout than 
common-law clerk with a little additional respect. Tliis ever; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of a 
was the first time he had ever called me ‘ Mr Tlionias,’ gentleman who carries a watch I Dear me, what dreams 
except in the presence of ray father. Previous to that of .ambition occupied iiiy mind during ray return to the 
memorable day, Mr Wright, wliose manners were alTable office! I actually coveted a gold repeater! 
and condescending even to familiarity, was in tlie habit Hvery moment of that groat era in the c:dendar of my 
of convoying his wishes to me in such wonis as, ‘ 1 say, life showed me how effectually the surtout liad raised 
Tom, step off to the judge’s chambers and see if that me to man’s estate. When I met any of our friends in 
rule in Doe; Dem: Figgins versus Jones is ready.’ the street, they had to be reminded vvho I was, whero- 
I had to meet my father in the court of Common upon they all attested how much I was altered, some of 
Picas that morning, and departed from Furnival’s Inn them adding, * and for the better too!’ But nothing: 
at the proper time. Outside the Inn in Ilolborii there tended to convince me of the estimation to which toy 
is a coach-stand, and for several weeks I had been tut- surtout had raised me in the eyes of other people so 
meoted by a facetious cabman, wlio was in the habit of much, as a circumstance which happened when I got 
jeering at my schoolboy appearance by asking, amongst home to dinner. Jane Merry weather and her raoHiief 
other fiicetioiis inquiries, if I ‘knowed my spelling?’ were there. .lane was about ray own age, had ft*' 
Now, however, I passed him fearlessly. I felt that my some years Ixien a playmate of niy sister’s, and consev 
Burhtot, .Rke a coat of maU, woulAMnder the shafts oS quentiy now ■and then of mine. It was only on fte. 
f hls stotire pointless. I was notlKeived : the fellow Thursd-ay in the last week that we all had a gmito of 
aolpsJly touched his hat, and accompanied the act of forfeits together, and romped and laughed to such ft4h‘- 
reni^ with the usi|4 solicitation of ‘ cab, sir ?' This gree, tliat my mother was obliged to come into the tljOto 
he extremely complimentary: it wasSvident I several times to clicck us. Bnt now, oh to 

lieei|f^.like a rontleman of sufficient age and affluence to her as usual to shake hands and have my Jolefr, a 
jthbht ihm^ A week before,I used to tiJnk change came over her! Instead of her uMai unre- 

it«.gr^t tre4toheordered toc£dla vebiq{eforaclient, strained greeting, she offered lier hand slowly, 

,tiiin|I tolghti «Djpy |h|B fun of riding from the stand to timidly at lier mamma, blushed, and in answer to fny 
oar,offlqe-dQor Oh twhox. .drived at Westminster, I question, ‘WelhJeany* how are yoa?’ tepljk^, ‘T«y 
was ^hi^ised at the ease with which I got through the well, thank you, sir,’ aad i^etired to a chair at some 
crom. ’(Ifiien iran^ toy round jacket, I to he tancc. I could not understand tods, and appealed to 
putoMaatHtotB^aaifdfodwith impeftimmtinquicieato Mrs Merryweather for an exldiiautthHii; 
to ,wh«t bopa thMw? hut^ n they made way know, Mr Thomas,’ she autoMrod, "ytmr jokW® and 

KK: lito,. .ima I *s talfie, wheto laughing were all yeW well when jtou were a little hegr 

iay|atoer nstr v^.thnxuM^d^ihed cmnmess. ' in a round jacket ; but now yon nre getting u^ to he a 

vHhltlg :iMnsaifi|iiiit.'^^ipiij^ ,th4. ttad brought nto man, rod->rai«drrfClihapa. you kMW, Jane tlutols yoa 
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are now too old for such childish amusement.’ During 
the rest of the evening Mrs Merryweather kept a very 
strict eye on ray movements, and Jane got more and 
more confhsed, and, as it were, frightened for me. 

This was’ the climax to my day’s adventures. When 
bedtime came, and our guests were gone, I retired 
to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped myself 
up in the profoundest‘reflections. Some of them were 
hot very flattering. ‘ I have,’ I thought, ‘ been treated 
with more respect and consideration to-day than I 
ever experienced before. Has my merit so much in¬ 
creased that 1 really deserve it ? Certainly not; for, 
except the vow I have made never again to play at 
marbles, I am not conscious of any reformation wlnit- 
BVer in my conduct.’ I looked at niy new surtout, and 
found the solution of the problem there. ‘ Tiie world, 
then,’ I continued, ‘ has accorded its respect not to any 
superior merit of my own, but to i!ie superior style 
of my coat. Why have I Ixien treated so much like 
a man? Have I grown more manly since yesterday? 
Of course not; it is my coat wliich has made me ap¬ 
pear older. The world, tlieii, judges very much from 
appearances. Then let this be a les.son to me; let me 
in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first 
imriout has gained for me, by not only appearing, but 
being more manly than heretofore; more thoughtful. 
Staid, and studious, tlnj^t I may be better fitted for tlie 

f uat business of life upon whieh I have now entered.’ 

went to sleep; dreamt that I had sent all my marbles 
to my brother Bob at boarding-school; and that my 
■fether had promoted me from the rank of tlic ‘ lad’ to 
that of his junior clerk. What is rather singular, 
before the next day had closed, every part of my dream 
came true 1 

After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to 
iDan sat more easily on me ; my new avocations in the 
office^ brought me business whicli drove all ideas of 
walking-canes and gold watches out of my head, and 



JXcarcely deigned to notice me, now remarking tlie | 
^^estness with which I applied myself to my duties, 
itotered me willing attention. ‘Btesa me,’ exclaimed 
it respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s ofliec 
^,,^6 morning as I was walking away with a vice- 
^lltehcellor’s decree—‘bless me, liow that young man 
aa«'altered during the last three months; 1 cannot 
ili^unt for it.’ 

can,’ replied my father, who had just entered the 
'•,§SKDb. ‘ Tlie fiict is, Mr I’receps, the tailor has made a 
;9n of him.’ 


legends of THE LOIRE. 

,, anlE tAST DATS OF CATHERINF. OF MEDIOIS. 

^ Bife of Catherine de .Medicis, widow of Henry 11. 
^nce, and mother of the three ensuing kings, affords 
the darkest pictures of human depravity with 
j|^|;history furnishes us. There was ,no treachery, 
'^“’Ity, which this woman would not commit for 
v^^^M^uiPose of promoting her ambitious ends; she cur- 
;W^ner veir children in order to make them follow 
9* j^ickea policy. It is most instructive to observe 
the wiles and bloody deSds of Catherine re- 
only in misfortunes to her family and herself, 
wr eldest son, Erancis II. (husband of Mary Queen of 
fteots), died in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in 
TOlch her policy had involved him. The second, 
Charles IX.. having been forced hy her to order the 
criebtated Bartholomew massacre. Sunk under his con- 
^ncjlt remorse; Finally, her third son, Haiiy 111., 
succeeded in corrupting to a greater 
of the rest was driven from I’aris, 
al^ m her^, by the son of that Duke of Guise 
vhoie ahe is believed to have imtigat^ 
Ri^Uisi'lSSS tiiat this last event took place. Ca¬ 


therine was how severity years of age, broken dertvn with 
infirmities and disappointment, yet stlU possessed of all 
her atrocious dispositions. Slie escaped from her hewly* 
erected palace of the Tnilleries with some difficulty, and 
took reihgc with her son in the castle of Blois, on Uie 
Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remain!) 
nearly in the same state in which it was at the end Of 
the sixteenth century.* Neglected by her son and his 
courtiers, she was leff on her lied of agony to the atten¬ 
dance of lier inferior domestics, without a friend to 
cheer or comfort her in hir hours of sufibring and dis¬ 
tress. The power of the Duke of Guise had at this 
time attained such a height, that the king possessed 
scarcely the shadow of authority: his person, his habits, 
his affections, were tlie objects of the blsigkest calumnji 
and .abuse; the preachers, in their sermons, represented 
him to the people as tlie worst of tyrants, and styled 
him the offspring of the devil. 

Tlie states-general wore called together to seek a re¬ 
medy for the disorders of the kingdom; hut through the 
influence of their party, tliey were all selected from the 
adherents of the league, and every proposition made by 
the king was instantly rejected. Even in his personal 
intercourse, the Duke of Guise took upon him to speak 
with the authority of a master whose will was to he 
obeyed witliout a question ; and it was publicly said 
that he intended to carry the king to Paris, and to act 
over again the scene of Charles Martel and Chilperic. 
The Ducliuas of Montponsier, the duke’s sister, constantly 
carried at her side a pair of goldenrfjcissors, which she 
said wore intended to make the tonsure of brother Henry 
of Valois; .and it was expected that the ^ling would be 
forced into a convent, and Henry of Guise proclaimed 
king of France. W ith these reports universally credited, 
what must have boon the torturing reflections of Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis on her bed of sickness and approaching 
dissolution! Was it to sucli ends and purposes that slie 
liad waded through the blood of friend and ftx) ? She 
felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, and knew 
that her son was equally so from education and habit; 
hut it seemei he had too mucli of his mother’s nature 
w ithin him not to seek for vengeance, cost what it would, 
and a direful .'icene was in preparation to mark the closing 
hours of Catherine’s eventful life. In this scene, however, 
she bed no participation, the king himself being the solo 
instigator of the plot, for his own delirorance from the 
bondage in wliich l ie was held, and from the dangers which 
lie anticipated. Hu first consulted with the Mareehal 
d’Aumont, and three other intimate friends, to whom he 
disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution-and his 
hojies. To attack the power of tho Guises by open force, 
was agreed to he impossible ; but the educatmn which 
the queen-mother had given to lier son moide him little 
scrupulous us to any other means by whji^ he might 
rid himself of his enemies: the only diffieuw wns to find 
a hand to strike the blow. At Icngdih resolved to 
apply to Crillon, the colonel of his guat^Mkriio bore a 
personal hatred to the duke, and wasJwJfflpaty devoted 
to the king; but, on applibatlDo being him, his 

answer was such as vras IjBI* h) be es^otild from a 
courtier of his time^ Sire;’ he said, ‘ I ata your majes¬ 
ty’s servant, and aipieady tq do battle vrith the Duke 
of Guise to the death, if smdi he jmur wiB^tod pleasure; 
but to act as an assassin 6rii| executioner, is neither the 


part of fk gentlemmi" opje: 
he took the reply in 
lost nothing of his favM 
secured, and applicaticn 
man of the bedimamb^^ 
execution of the king’s 
place on the 21st of DegS 
upon as the day of vengOT 
while, trusrihf lo the pusu 


®dier.’ To Henry’s credit 
Ht, and the brave Crillon 
^ffection; his Secrecy was 
He to Loignac, first gentle- 
po agreed to undertake , the 
lase. These measures took' 
ber, and the 23d was fixed 
:e. The duke, inHie ihean- 


upon as the day of vengemce. xne duke, in the mean¬ 
while, truatioar |o the pus^nimity of the monarch, and 
confitot ih w dwn'strenlth, aeM wiBi increased arro¬ 
gance; am havifig objects to a persem whom the latter 
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bad nominated commander of the royal archers, insnlt- 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant- 
raneral of the kingdom, and seek some other office. The 
king understood the nature of the threat, but concealing 
his anger and his fears, assured his ‘ good cousin’ that 
In two or three days they would arrange tlie affair be¬ 
tween them without any dispute. In the interval no 
alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, 
after the deed was done, it was sdid that the great Nos¬ 
tradamus, who had been one of Catherine's favourite 
soothsayers, had predicted thd event in the almanac for 
the year, and declared that a great murder would be 
perpetated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations 
were treated with ridicule by him who was most deeply 
interested in,^eir development. On the evening of the 
22d, when ho sat down to dinner, the duke found upon 
his plate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his 
guard, as a plot was on the point of execution against 
him: to this he contented lumself by writing beneath 
tile notice, ‘ they dare not,’ and threw tlie paper care¬ 
lessly under the tabic. Itis friends, however, began to 
feel vague alarms, and a secret council was Iield to con¬ 
sider if it would not be better for liim to witlidraw for a 
time from Blois ,• but Guise felt confident in ids force, 
and thought that his retreat would compromise his party, 
and also bo a tacit confession of treasonable dcsign-s : ‘ I 
am too far advanced,’ he said, ‘ to draw back, .and if I 
saw death coming in at the window, 1 would not open the 
door to escape.’ During tliis time the king pretended 
to be wrapt in dgvont I'reparation for tlie festival of 
I Christmas, and declared his intention to make a pilgrim 
! .age to NoJre-P).amc dc (’lery on tlie 23d, Imt, on tlie even 
I ing of tin? 82d, announffed th.at lie had changed his mind, 

I and should spend the day at None, a small residence on 
^ the borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to 
request the Duke of CuLse, his brotlier tlie Cardinal of 
Lorraine, tlie Archbisliop of loams, and otliers, to attend 
him in his eabinet at six o’clock in the morning, as lie 
wished to expedite some weighty matters of business 
witliout disturbing his devotions (luring the rest of the 
week. ^ 

Notwithstanding the havoc made during the revolu¬ 
tion with the interior as well as tlie exterior of the castle 
of Blois, and its subsequent cwnversion into a military 
barrack, the arrangements of the part of the building 
destined to be the scene of murder remains at the pre¬ 
sent day nearly the same as that whicli it exliibited on 
the 23d of December 1589; the demolition of some of 
the carved work, and placing a sliglit partition across 
the royal chamber, being all the change wliich has taken 
place. The room has a dark and gloomy character from 
its vast length, and from tlie windows being ail placed 
on the north side; at the east end is a spacious chiiimey, 
and in the centre of the south side an alcove, in wliich 
was placed the king’s bed; at the west end of the cham¬ 
ber is a door communicating with the apartment used 
as a council-room in the time of Henry 111.; farther on 
was a corridor with various small cells, and a staircase 
dcsoending to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

Loigffiac, who had (as has been said) accepted the 
office go honourably declined by &illon, had procured 
aid of Larcbant, one of theVptains of the royal 
guard, and by the king’s command waited on the Duke 
Of Guise in the evening at the head of some soldiers of 
his regimenti to request his support to a petition whicli 
they intended to present to the council next day to ob¬ 
tain the arrears of their pay. At nine o'clock Larehant 
returned, and received his final orders from Msmsjestyi 
who retod to the queen’s chamber at midnight, after 
^ying oniers to Du Halde, his first valet de chombre, 
to awake him at four o’clock. 

At Hie appointed time the valet knocked at the door, 
Which was op«led by Jiouise de Piolans, the principal 
attendant who was desired to announce 

the hour to tMI ttiMMife Mch, Henry arose instantly 
—not fhith whole night he had 

been re8.tilB (iir passing into his own 

chiilmhier, Du HaldO awaiting 


him, and was soon after Joined byLoignac, who brought 
with him several of the body-guard, to make sure of 
whom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
liad fitted up in the .adjoining corridor for the reception 
of the Capuchins who frequently attended Ms devotions. 
When the members of the council had arrived, ho re- 
coiiducted the guards into his chamber, ordering them : 
to move as quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen- 
rriotlicr; and repeateil his commands, promising large 
rewards if they were faitlifully executed. Ho then gave ; 
dire(:tions to tlio huissier stationed in the ante-room to 
admit no one except by his own immediate order, and 
sent the Mareclial D’Aumont, his eoufldant, into the 
council-cliamber, to lie in readiness to arrest the Car¬ 
dinal of Lorraine and the Archbishop of Lyons the in- j 
staut tlie duke sliould have fallen; directing at the same 
time Bellegarde to summon into ills oratory two of his 
cliaplatug^ Ci.'imle de Bullis and ICtienn'o d’Arguyn, with 
orders iHfet t licy should ‘ pray earnestly to Cixl that the 
king mightsnccoed in the imderUking he was about fbr 
repose of the kingdom.’ These arrangements made, he 
awaited tlie arrival of the hrothers of Lorraine in a state i 
of agonizing excitement. Instead of his usual apathy ‘ 
and indiflerenee, he now exliibited the most rostless 
and nervous agitation, repeatedly addressing himaeif 
to the guards, and charging them to take care of them¬ 
selves, for the duke, lie said, was very strong and 
powerful. At length tlie cafdinal arrived, but the 
duke ivas still absent. It was nearly eight o'clock be¬ 
fore lie w.as in readiness to attend ttie council, though 
a messenger had been sent to say that tlie king was 
waiting to depart. The morning was dull and gloomy, 
and a cold and pici’cing rain was falling in torrents. 
Oil arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to : 
the council-chamber. Guise found Larchant at the 
iiead of Ins company witli the petition they had re¬ 
quested tlie duke to present, and asking permission to 
wait till it was decided. This was easily granted; the 
prince promised his support, and entered the room : 
wliere the council was assembled; when Larchant im¬ 
mediately placed his men in double rank upon, the Stairs, 
and sent his lieutenant witli twenty men to occupy the 
passage leading to the king’s chamber. In the maanf . 
while Crilloii, according to the«ordors he had recedro^ ■ 
caused all the gates of the castle to be closed., T&hi 
spread instantaneous alarm amongst the partiSto^'j!? 
Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, who was In waitih|^ : 
below, endeavoured to convey a billet enclosed in a 
pocket liandkcre.hief to his master, containing thfflib 
words—‘ Save yourself, monseigneur, or you are lost.’ 
The page charged with this warning gave it to a huissier 
of the council; hut it was arrested by tlie guards, and 
there w as no longer a hope of escape for the destined : 
victim. ■■ 

On entering the council, the duke found all the mau- 
b, rs assembled, -with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Tijons, who arrived almost immediately. Seating lum¬ 
self by the fire, he complained of cold, was observed to 
tnni very pale, and rwinested M. do St I'ri3t^.tPv ]^|^ . 
cure him some sweetmeats. St Prix ofliaed him 
(fried prunes of Brignolles, which he a<X)e^6(I» ,i|iwi ; 
said he felt better. The secretary then prtK*eto^» ' 
lay some papers before the assembly, wheh 
was oiiened, and it was announced that 
desired to see tlie duke in his chamber. Xhef mft^ 
placed some of the prunes in a gold box, Vmpped 
his cloak round his arm, saluted the members, and 
passed towards the royal apartment with, the hox in 
liis Imnd. On entering, he bowed to sta¬ 

tioned near the door, and was advancing towsjMs the 
upper end of the room; where Henry Ijpo^ leaning , 
against the side of the chimney t as ha ptoeoeded^ he i 
suddenly turned half round, thinking he Jm^jtotne 
one behind him. At this histant one of & Ipfidlda.) 
named Montery caught hiqi hy the arm non 
him in the throat/mth a poniard, -whilst another'j 
him round toe a ^ird struck him on t'he.bitok 

the head. M/fttesds t my Mends t treason 1’ dim 
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Sifi doke; and with a violent Wo w from tte box in jMs 
I mnd he felied one of the assailants to the ground, end 
dragg^ himself and those who clung to him half the 
ftingth of the chamber, when he received a mortal wound 
frWn the handbf Loignac, and fell beside the king’s bed 
in the alcove. ‘ My God 1 hiercy!’ were his last words. 
Hehiy, who had remained immoveable during the bloody 
•lieDe; seeing the body motionless on the door, advanced 
and mrdered Bellegarde to search it. A gold chain, to 
which was attached a small key, was .found fastened 
round one of his arms, and in his pocket a purse with 
dome gold coin, and a billet, on which was written—‘ To 
oairy on a civil war in France will require seven hun¬ 
dred thouthhd ecus per month.’ During the search, 
ndleime thought he perceived some movement in the 
and skid,, ’Motiseigneur, whilst you have life, ask 
of God and the king;’ Guise gave ii deep and 
f^vy sigh, and 'expired. The body was then covered 
vHlth a ebth, drawn into a closet, and two hours .after 
delivered into the hands of the public, executioner. 

On the noise caused by the struggle being heard in 
ibe oonnctl-chamber, ths members rose in great abu-m; 
MaiechW do Betz exclaimed that France was lost, and 
tte cardinal cried out, ‘ They are murdering my brother,’ 
ir|hfist d’fispinac rushed to the door to emleavour to aid 
^ ddfce; but the Marechal d’Auniont, <Trawing his 
#iMjjrd;‘ intercepted him, and said calmly, ‘ Gentlemen, 
where you are,*■ and await his m-ijcsty’s com- 
at'gjmds.’. The room was then instantly filled with archers, 
two prelates placed in custody of an exempt of 
After a short intcrvid Loignac, without his 
efiV and with his head bare, entered and announced 
thgv duke’s death, summoning the members of the 
to the royal presence. They found the king 
iiilCch excited; and in a tone of menace to which he was 
mtle accustomed, he told them * tliat at length lie was 
and -would take care that from hencefurtli his 
should be respected.’ He then left them, and 
u^t to tlxe apartment of bis mother, who had heard the 
*6 in the King’s chamber, and the attempts which 
card and other attendants of the duke had vainly 
e to gain admission to her presence, but remained 
total ignorance of what was yiassing, till Henry hini- 
ydf apnouueed the event wliieh had tiMicu place. And 
VJmt Wa« the efifect of the dreadful talc uiwii this 
wretched woman, lying on the bed of death ? Was it 
JO odditioual pang added to the consciousness of many 
“*11***»? Was it compassion for one for -whom she had 
ijSies professed the greatest friendship and afifcc- 
‘»‘'Was it anxiety for the difficulties in which 
■had, involved himself and the country ? No! 
ji^iuite heart remained unsoftened by any of 
^ahsldbrations. Her pride and ambition xvere 
iw I and her first feelings were those of indig- 
not having been made a confidant in the plot, 
time^ being appeased, she observed that the 
w^ cut out, and that now it was ncccHsary 
to »w it together. * C’est hien coupe, mnis il faut a 
soaHiot coudre, activite et vigneur, voila cc qu’il vous 
pp4! tshre her words before she sank exhausted by pain 
imi *wmkne8t on her bed: and again the ponianls of 
were Cail^ into play. Th6 Cardinal of 
hjd suited ip the council-cliam- 
bi^,>>i^:donveycd iUfo a'ldiier room in a neiglibouring 
tower, ^ioh cooumnibated with the part of the castle 
wdiete ^.recent tvage^ had been,enacted, and in the 
flooF_of which there is still a teap-door opening into the 
oohliettes beneath; but it was not in those dark recesses 
enme and horror that the second Victim was to ex- 
the amhitwttg ejects of his party. Afitera night 
idety and slim spent with his Mow-pisoner, 
Afehbisho^ dfl^ns, hi piwer and watemng, he 
’ryijMined to .ignorweb of his approiudjing fete, 
ha^ been rebdy and willing to execute tte 
gl^gllgtas Rgginst the duk<^ recoiled fregp .the 
th^ hands in tha bfeod of a riosi and 
^nreh; but afr ’length a Captain’ du 
Who at the king’s desire nnfe^took 


the dfmgCfous office; and at the pico of four Imndrid 
ecus ob^ned the aid of three soldiers of his etsnpan)'. 
Attended by them and by a ’valet-de-chembre'of die 
monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal 
was confined, and infmrmed him that the king requii^d 
his presence. ‘Are we both to attend' his majesty?' 
asked the captive. ‘ I am cliarged to summon you only, 
raonseigneur,’ replied Du Cuast; and us the unfortunate 
man left the chamber to follow him, the archbishop, 
who seemed to have anticipated liis fete, desired him 
‘ to think on God.’ In a few moments the sounds with¬ 
out the dour told him too clearly that his anticipations 
were correct. Tlie cardinal was murdered in the pas¬ 
sage outside between the Tour de Moulins and tlie rest 
of the building, and tlie spot where lie fell is still 
pointed out to those who visit the castle. The bodies 
of the two brothers.wcre afterwards burnt to ashes in a 
ch.ambcr under the staircase built by Louis XII., and 
the remains thrown into tlie Loire, to prevent tlieir 
being regarded as relics by their adherents. 

Eight days after tliis second murder, on the 5th of 
January, the guilty Catherine finished her mortal career; 
and as her hope.s of earthly grandeur liad fallen to no¬ 
thing during her life, so also the gorgeous memorials 
she iiad prepared in her prosperity to continue her fame 
lieaiine vain and empty monuments. 'The magnificent 
tomb she had prepared to receive her mortal reiliaiiis 
was left void and untenanted. Folitical lUTuirs pressed 
too rapidly upon her son to allow him to attend to his 
mother's obsequies, and her body, s^iys a cotemporary 
historian, was treated with as little regard as that of 
‘an old goat.’ It was indeed ordered to'be embalmed, 
in order to its transportation tp St Dennis i but the 
operation was so imperfectly perfomied, that it beeamo 
necessary to inter it on the spot, and it was thrown into 
the common cemetery with as little respect as that of 
any other malefactor. A few months saw the principal 
agents of the murders above recorded receive tlie reward 
of their crimes; the minor tools were abandoned by 
their employer to puuislimcnt or neglect; and the hand 
of a fanaticjwsassin cut ofl’ the last of tlie ofifspring of 
the guilty Catherine, and with him extinguished the 
race of Valois, for whose aggrandisement so many 
direful oflcnces had lieen perpetrated. It is worthy of 
remark, that the identical motive which, th.e JDuke of 
Guise urged for the murder of the Aimjirifl (pohguy, 
was ills own death warrant: he had vehem^n^ pressed 
the necessity of that infamous aid—‘ parce'qtie Tamirai 
faisoit trop ic roi’ (for the admiral made himself too 
much a king). 


THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Serukant-major Jovck was a veteran soldier, who had 
gained the resiwet and esteem of his whole regiment,' 
oftieers and men. There was a bond lietweon him and 
them wlp^ Jiis withdrawal from active servieo could not 
canotd. .So, after his wife’s death, finding tliat a fow of 
his old eoB^auions hi arms Were inmates of Chelsea 
college, he removed to its vicinity, passing his time be¬ 
tween the lofty oonHSors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting-room of liis child ; ever Walking with and' 
talking to ‘ the pensioners,’ or that dear slid delteate ‘ copy’ 
of the wif« he had so truly loved ; and Lttcy ' WaS a girl of 
w liom any parent might have been proud. DelicaCy of 
lonstitution liad given refinement to Her min4 iliS’TWgl| 
to her appearance: she read, pcriiaps,;^nfofe'^iim 
good for her, if she had been destined to live tBb ususl 
term of life in her piopm sphere. She tbos;^, also, but 
site thought well V and this, happily for lieneif^ taodaibeF 
humble. ' 

Mr Joype [jho, ittopp of his rambles, liad'HpsiM A ebra- 
ra^ jiiftt at Ids danjfete-'s eonslitutionjil weaJuSgjisi] .lo- 
turimd^dmUfe^ib a'diAtilrbed ifefe, lie 

inquired «d-<asi Iidfevmntan, the Widow a osldlw who 
had nursed iaicy itom lufe birihi ifed tieraw 
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o{ tjitpaq d«Tpt»eq, h»lf-«eiTant, which are 

fouod only among tibp Iiieh-r-' Mary, did you ever perceive 
tluit Itupy prpaapd her hand upon her hewt—her 
njotbeeus^todo?’ 

^ Ip it her heart? Ah, then, masthor dear, did yoever 
Icaew any girl, let alone such a party one as Miss Lacy, count 
all cut twenty years without feeling slie had a heart somc- 
tiiuesf* '. 

The sergeant-major tamed upoA the faithful woman 
with a scrutinising look ; but the half-smile, the total 
almcncodf anxiety from her features, ro-nssunfd him; long 
»s Mary had lived in his service, ho had never grown ac¬ 
customed to her national evasions. 

‘ Wlio was it tonld you about her heart bating, mastlicr?’ 
she inquired. ‘ It Was old Jolm*'0-oyne, who said'she 
Pretsed her hand thus,’ answered Mr Joyec. 

*‘'rB it ould John:''’ rejieated the woman; ‘ould .lohn 
tliat would swear the crosses off a donkey’.s back.*' Ah, 
sure,' you’re not going to believe what ould John says.’ 

‘ You think slic is quite well, then ?’ 

‘ She was singing lilso the first lark in spring after yon 
went out, sir ; and I never see her trip more liglitly tlian 
she-did down to the botanic garden not two minutes 
agone ; unless you quick maroli, you’ll not overtake her.’ 
Mary, returmal to her work; and the old aorgeant-inajor 
overtook iris (hiughtcr just as she had lifted her hand to 
pnll the great l»ell of the botanic garden. During tlieir 
walk the old soldier narrowly watched his child, to asc er¬ 
tain if she placed l^er hand on licr heart or her side : but 
she did not. Slio sjHike kindly to the little children wUo 
crossed their jAth, and the dogs wagge<l tlicir tails when 
tiiey looked into lier fae^ She walked, lie thought, stoutly 
for a woman, and seemed so well, that he began talking to 
her about sieges, and marclies, and his early adventures ; 
and tlmn they sat down and rested, laiey getting iu a word 
now and then about the fre.shness and beauty of the coun¬ 
try, and the goodness of (lod, and looking so happy .and so 
animated, that her father forgot all his fears on her aeecmnt. 
In the evening, the sergeant-ninjor smoked his long inlaid 
foreign pipe (which the little children as well as the ‘ log 
people’ of CSielsoa regarded with jweiiliar .admiration) out 
pf fhe piirloiir window. Lucy always got him his pijic; 
blit he never smoked it in the room, thinking it made her 
cough. And tiien, after lie had linished, he shut down 
the window, and slic drew tlie white muslin curtain. Those 
who passed and repassed saw their shadows; tlie girl 
bending over a large book, and her father seated opiiosite 
tc her, listening while she read, his elbow pilaeed o^f the 
table, and his head resting on Ids hand. The drajiery was 
so transpaMjlllilf that they could seo his sword and sash 
hanging omUiuwall below his hat, and the braiieli of laurel 
with whicKTliUoy had adorned the looking-glass that 
morning, in'ppmmemoratiou of the battle of Toulouse. 
Before the sergeant-major wont to bed that night he called 
old Mary, and whispered, ‘You were quite rigiit about 
old-Jclm Coync. Luey never marched betterihaq slic did 
to day; and her voice, both in reading and the little hymn 
slie sung, W'as as strong as a trumpet. I’ll give it well to 
old John to-momow;’ but he never did. The sergeant- 
major was usually up the first in thb house ; yet the next 
morning, when Mary took hot water to his room, die 
stcpptHl badt, seeing ho was kneeling, dressed, by his bed- 
aide; half an hour passed; she, wont again. JBr Joyce 
had never undressed, never lain upon the bed siiice it had 
been tinned down ; he was dead and cold, his J^ands 
clasped In prayer, 

Lucy Joyce wss now iikmo in the world ; of her fii- 
, flier’s relatives she knew little or liothhig; her mother 
waP an only oiitMly and her grandmother and grandfather 
were;,both dead. A generous and benovoloot lady, who 
knew the circumstances under vfliioh she was plaoefL 
offered 1 to peovldo Lucy wiflj, ft sitUiition—but wnn^ 
situfttloiii ? Slip,looked too d!cUqlte, too refined for sprvtej^^ 
and slur'was'not suitielehtly ji^ptapUfibcd to imdprrailn? 
the dirim of evPh' atiuMert i^^ess. ‘-Have nfrtiei 'Of 


little rooms, Miss Lucyy and sell tho -rest ;>i^e 
of friends, and can get constant work ; tuMmiy bfinl ii#! 
anything, from charing to clear>starehi^:| pgll'tkPirioisO, 
woiil^’t Iiother you, sure I could have -a It, would 

exercise me of an evening when I'd bo dopp work. DaU% 
leave mo. Miss; don’t, darling, anyway, till yongnthiVA 
little strengtli after all yoii'vo gone through : the velM .irf 
the stranger is harsh, and tlie look of tfcc strftfito' ^ 
cold to those who have lived all their dflys ,in the^lgst 
of a. father's loi-e. I took you from yonr mothi(%’. 
breast a weesome woesome liabby, and ante, my jewSld 
own, I have some right to you. I’ll never gainsay, ywi. 
And to please you, dear, I’ll never ]ct an ill 
cross my lips.’ But Liiey Joyce was too right-mindpd, 
to live on tlie labour of an old servant. She rptidnpd 
enough, however, to furnish for Mary a comfortable roppiy 
and ncix'pted, much to thefaitliful crcatiu-e's mertifieatioq; 
a ‘ place’ iu a family—one of the hardest ‘ plaoes’ to endurp„ 
and yet us good, porluips, as from her father's [lositian shk 
could , expected—as half-tciwher, half-servant; 'ft' 

mingling of ppiiOHite duties, a.gainKt the mingling of which 
reason revolts. ,* 

The duties incident to her new position [in a gcutloman's 
family at Putney J ; the exertioit which children require, 
.and which is ju rfxtunt, tliongli parents aj'O the only persons 
wlio do not feel it to be so ; the exercise, the necessity for 
amusing and instructing the young, the high-spirited, ftUd 
the active ; these, added to the change of repose for in- 
qiiietnde, of being the one cared for, to the having to oafo 
for otlieis ; the entire loneUncss of siiirit ; all comliincd ta 
make her worse, to crush utterly the already bruised reed. 

laicy was fully sensible of the consoling pow'er—the jgWit 
pimsurc of being useful—and her mind was Imth firaetiPaHy 
and, theoretically (liristian, so she never yielded to fretfof- 
ness or impatience ; but her heart fluttered like an'imj^ 
soned bird as slie toiled and panted up the high stairs; WnUe 
the ehildrcn laughed and sported with the'spirit andentt^f 
of lioaltli, and called to tier to ‘ come faster.’ * * c ^ 

one was cruel, no one even unkind to her ; tho otoss epoki 
(all good cooks are cross) would often, make her lomopadt^ 
or reserve something slie tiiought the young girl might^ j 
the, lady’s-maid, who had regarded her at first as a 
beauty, won Iiy her cheerful patience, said fluit imen 
her eyes were full of tears, there was a smile 
all the servants felt for her; and at length'net Mlslr8a#| 
requested her own physician to sec what waS ’fSfp' jir^fti^ 
with ‘ poor Joyce.’ 

There are exceptions, no doiibt; but, taken as a bwjRj 
medical men are the very souls of kindness and gunemw 
Imiiiiiiiity. How many have I known whoso voices wom U 
music in a sick cliamber; wlro, instead of taking, gwk} 
ever ready to alleviate and to sustain. ' 'S'S 

‘ Have you no friends?’ ho impiired. • ^ 


n iiuc sue saiu iius sue jooaeu niiu uer uiue, 
earnest eyes into his face; then paused, hoping, without 
knowing what, manner of hope was in her, that "he 
say—‘silt! ini.f able blithe did not; ‘and,’ slie ooUtlmied, 

‘ tlicrc is no one to whom I ciui go, except an old servant 
of my poor father’s; so, if—’ there came, perhaps, a fhwii 
of pride to her cheek, or it might bo she v as asluun^ to 
ask a favour—‘ if, sir, you could get me into on koipibft^i 
should he most grateful.’ ' 

‘I wish I could,’ ho,answered, ‘ wkh all my heart. 
hii\'e hospitals enough; yet 1 fear—indeed I knoW'rrtni^il’ 
is not one that would receive you when aware.jil tl^^JliiMii 
nature of your complaint. You must ^mvo ; 

atmosjihcro; ixirfcet quiet, and a liarticute^^Mto|j|P®J^M;, 
for some considerable time.’ 

• My mother, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘ died of CWflMlip K a ^ ';’ 

‘ W'ell, bnt you are mot going to die,’ he 
‘only you mustdet your fatlmr’s old 
you, and you may sooiv get bettCT.’-: 1! <" 

Lucy sliook her head, aiid her eyes 
flie physiqiau cheered her aften the , usual 
not afoaid of death, sir,’ said the yonug woman 
.am not; but I fear, more than I oog^ii. 
loads to it; the burden 1 murt..'be .to' tlie 
iereatnre wljo nursed me from I’twJufflt.liMto 

was an hospital for tho curoydf eniry' dlaeakd'j^^ 
ootisuniiifloii is so general, wU'nelrifoto.'SQ tedious.* ,I ' > 

- ‘The Vervthinff.' wieir alfliM kliUtii 


their jfliweey, dew,* «xiria1foeAp 
biUen^ ( t tgiie.. jmir .(iek> of tk 


» Mary, while waei^f 
tiiiiigs to farai^; fWd'i 
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yew»—‘ite being tedious is the very thing; it in quite a 

/brlorn lutpe^ 

‘But, sir,’answered the soldier’s daughter, '■fia^om hvpa 
have eomctiinee led to greai wtories, when they have been 
forhrn, hut not/>rsaiw!.’ 

The dbotor pressed into her hand the latest foe he had 
reosived, and descended the stairs. ‘ That is a very extrar 
ordinary girl, madam, in the nursery,’ he said to the lady; 
‘something very superior about her; but she will get worse 
tnd worse; nothing for her but a more genial climate, eon- 
bt»nt care, perfect rest, careful diet: if she lives through 
the winter, she must go in the spring. Lungs! chest! 
blisters will relieve her; and if we could produce the 
eilmato of Madeira here for a winter or so, she iriiglit re¬ 
vive ; but, poor thing, in her situation-’ 

The lady shook her head, and repeated, ‘Ay, m her 
rituatiim.’ 

‘it is really frightful,’ he continued, ‘the hundreds— 
thousands, I anay say—who drop (vT in this dreadful 
disease—the flower of our maidens, tlx- finest of our youths 
r—no ago, no sox, exempt from it. We have only casual 
pTMtiee to instruct us in it ; wc have no opportunity of 
watching and analysiug it, m vuifsi', as we have with other 
oomplalDts ; it is turned out of our hospitals before wo do 
what wo even fancy might lie done ; it is indeed, as she 
RSid lust now, “/orfoni” and Why I know 

HjBt; 1 really wish some one would establi-sh an ho.spital 
W the oure, or at least the investigation of this disease ; 
atariy, if tsieu in time, would lie saved. Sutfering the 
- tnogt intense, but periia;^ the best endured, trom the very 
ikthro of the complaint, would bo materially les.sened, and 
j( fresh and noble field opened for an almost new branch of 
profession.’ 

The physician pTeseribed for Lucy. He saw hpr again, 
and would liave seen her repeatedly, but tlio family left 
town suddenly, in consequence of the death of a near rela¬ 
tive, and the very belief that nothing could be done for her, 
oiroainstanccd as she was, eontrilnited to hcv being for- 
. gwtten. The human mind has a natural desire i o blot out 
front memory objects that are liopelKw. Lucy went to 
immblo lodging, and fancied, for a day or two, siie 
Was much better. She had the rejiose which such illness 
SO fiatuially seeks. Mary’s room was on the grouud-lloor 
of a smalt liouae in it little street leading off Taradise row. 
The tdd pensioners fretpiently passed the window; she 
oottld hear the beat of the Asylum drums; sometimes they 
' awoke her out of her sU'e]< in the morning, but she I'ked 
tbtim none tltc less forctliat. Mary i .it .awtiy her poor 
mgster’s hat (which she brushed every moniiug), his '- word 
saeh, and his gloves, in her own hox, when Lucy eauic, 
test thd -sight of them sliould make hot melancholy ; but 
Lucy saw-their marks nimn the wall, and begged she would 
replace them there. She gave her little store, amouiitiiia 
to w few pounds, into the mirso’s h.ands, who sfient it scru- 
ptdously tbr her—and yet not prudently, tor she ran after 
every novtrum, and insisted iipon Lucy’s swallowing them all. 
B^etimes the hiding girl would creep along in tlic smi- 
f^itie! and so changed was she in little more than a year, 
that tW one recognized her, though some would look after 
her, and endeavour to call to mind who it w as she so 
Btron^y resembled. 

The little store was soon emended, though Mary would 
not confess it. Lucy, skilleii in the womanly craft of 
needle-work, laboured unoensingly; .and, as long as she was 
able to apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. 
But as the disease gained ground, her efforts became more 
freble, and then the faithful nurse put forth all herstrengtli, 
all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their situat ion; 
the expense of the necessary medicine, inefficient as it 
was, would have procured her every alleviating comfort— 
ft*re had Imen an inditution to supply it. 

Ihave often home testimony to that which I have more 
, often witnessed"the deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity 
of the humbler Irish! yet I liave never been able to render 
half jhsticc to the theme. If they be found wanting in all 
_ tyfher ^ood or great qualities, they are still true in this-— 

■ Otor_feithful, enduring, unwearied, unmoved—past all tell- 
frg is their fidelity! The woman whose character I am 
desoribing was hut, one example of a most numerous 
I ’Wfell she wtnild have known, if she had mren the 

' thought, that no chance or change could ever en- 

f MiSwSffiCT-io topay her servlees, or recompense her for her 
-flMlwTOAtteres}^ a thoiuiaild timeg 

ft liad been* putoha^ au tlte 
wealth could'yMd. By'the'meto, 


power of herkcal—honieamest and utterly unselfish love— 
siie obtained a hearing from many governors of hospitals ; 
stated the case ot ‘ h|tr young lady,' as she called her, the 
child of a brave indn, who had served his country, who died 
before his time from the effects of that service; and she, 
his ohild, was dying now, from want of proper treatment. 
In all her statements Mary sot forth everything to create 
sympathy for Lucy, but nothing that tended te show her 
own exertions; how she toiled for her night and day; how 
she was pledging, pifeoe by piece, everything she had 
to support her; how her wedding-ring was gone from off 
her finger, and the chorislted Waterloo medal of her dead 
husband (which, by some peculiarly Irish effort of the ima¬ 
gination, she said ‘ was his very picture’) had disappeared 
from her box. She wbispered nothing of all this, tliongh 
she prayed and petitioned at almost every hospital for 
medicine and advice. Dismissed from one, Mary would go 
to another, urging that ‘ sure if they could ciu-e One thiim 
they could cure another; anyhow they might try;’ and It 
she, tlio beloved of her heart, was raised up from a bed of 
siekness, ‘ God’s fresh Messing’ would be about them day 
and night. ‘They got up hospitals,’ she would add, ‘for 
the suddenly struck for death, for the lame, and the, 
inaiined, and the half, and the Mind ; for tlie vicious! hut 
there were none to oomfort tliose who deserved and needed 
more tlian any! Slic did not want them to take her (Ur- 
ling from her. She only asked advice and mediejpo.’ Slio 
implored for notliing more. The Iri.sh never seem to feci 
ashamed of obtaining nssistimec from any source, cxee])t 
tlie iiarisli ; and Mary would have irn.aglned slie heaped 
the iiittevest wrong upon Lviey it siie liad consulted ‘ tlie 
jiarish doctor;’ tints lier national prejndiec shut her out 
from the only relief, trilling as it migiri liave been, wliieh 
she could obtain for her she cherished. 

And so the fell disease, ]>ale and ghas^y, frf-alked on, 
grasping its jianting and unresisting victim closer and 
more close, wasting lier form—infu.sing the thirsty fever 
into her veins—pareiiing her (juivering lijis into wliiLeness 

.drawing her hreatli—steepin.g her in unwholesome dews 

—and, at times, with a most cruel mockery, painting her 
cheek and lighting an i/itiis fldiws in her eyes, to liewilder 
witii fahe hojies of life while life was failing! Her per- 
eeptious, wliieli had heeii for a time elouded, quiekeiied an 
her end drew near; she saw the furniture departing jiieee 
iiy piece : at last she inisseil her father’s sasii and sword ; 

when jioor Mary would have framed excuses, she iilaeed 
her (iiiivering fingers on her lips, and spokii more tliuii she 
liad done for many days. ‘ God will reward you for your 
steadfast love of a jioor parcntles.s girl; you spared »«// 
as long as you could, earing nothing for yourself, 
working and starving, and all for me. Oh that the world 
could know, and have belief in the fervent enduring virtues 
that sanetify such roonis as this, that decorate bare walls, 
and make a bright and wanning light when the coal is 
biirift to ashes, and the tliiti candle, des}iito our watehing, 
fiiekers heforc the night is done. I have not thought it 
night V. lien I felt your hand or heard yon breathe.’ Oh, 
wliat lilieral eharitics are there of which the world know-s 
not hing! How generous, and how mighty in extent and 
value, are the gifts given by the poor to the poor 1 

It is useless ns well as painfnl to note wliat followed. 

* * All was over. 

‘ To die so, in her strength, her youth, her beauty ; to 
be left to die, because they say there’s n<i cure for it; tlmy 
nerer tried to cure her !' exclaimed the nurse between her 
bursts of grief--' no place to shelter her—^no one to see to 
her—no projicr fixid, or air, or care—my heart’s jewel— 
who cared for all, when she liad it! Still, the Lord is 
merciful. Another week, and I should have had nothing 
hut a drop of cold water to moisten her lips, .and no bed 
for her tfalic on. I kept tluit to the last, anyhow; and now 
it may go ; it must go—small loss; wliat matter wliat 
cotnea of the likes of me, when such as her could have no 
lielp! I’ll hog from door to door, ’til I raise enough to 
lay her by her father’s side in the churchyard of Oidd 
Chelsea.’ But that effort, at all events, was not needed: • 
the hos]>ital was astir; the sergeant-major was remcm- 
hored ; and the churoh-bell tolled when Lucy was laid in 
her father's grave in the cftarchyard of Olti Chema, 

The foregoing simple niece is aq abridKiuent flninn a 
story of our Bccomitosh^; friend Mfr S. C. Hall, whoso 
varied Irish talcs liave so froqite^y nriiiinmtea 
pages. Thb rtewy iff‘Tie ilinsttated vritU 

wood-^nigaviiiis, ited hfmdtoBiely bdtaid, has ajipearcd h) 
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tlip novel and acooptaWe oliaracter of a free-wdl ofifeiing 
of its aathorcsis towards the establishment uf an liogpitid 
for the cure, or relief, of consumption, about to be erected 
at Brompton, in the western environs of the metropolis. 
Wo trust tliat the publication will prove os serviceable to 
the flmds of this excellent institution as its benevolent 
writer could desire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

SELlf-SUPrOKTING IND^STMAL BCn001.S. 

A CBEAT deal has been said and written of late respect¬ 
ing the institution of agricultural schools and colleges, 
but as yet little has been done towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of so desirable an object. Tills has arisen partly 
from difl'erence of opinion as to the best mode of con¬ 
ducting such establishments, but principally from tlie 
difliculty of obtaining funds suffleient for their niainteii- 
ance. Agreeing with those who advocate the jmijiriety 
of instructing the sons of farmers and the children of 
the labouring hind in the principles of their protessioii, 
.and believing that immease advantage would thereby 
acerne to agriculture, we have from time to time ili- 
reclwl attention to tlie various proposals put forth on tlie 
subject. We now bring under the notice of our readers 
a school which has been established by Mrs Davies (Jil- 
bert in the county of Bussex, iu which the pupils not 
only obtain the usual elementary education, Viut are 
also trained in the principles and praetiee of the pro¬ 
fession to which fliey are destined, yeliools of this 
kind are term«d ‘ Self-Supporting,’ from the fact, that 
the mastet receives theJabour of the piujiils as an ccjid- 
valent for the tuition lie bestows uiton them ; the earlicw 
part of the day, say from nine to twelve, being devoted 
to the schoel-room, and the latter, from two till five, 
to tlie Jiehh Of course this system can only apply to 
toys w)n;i;wl,at advanced, or to those whose iiKlnstrial 
ocenpaiion during a few hours in the afternoon will 
nearly or entirely discliargc their school tuition. A 
visit to one of the.se institutions—tliat of Willingdon, 
near Eastbome—is ttms described in tlie Sussex Adver¬ 
tiser :— 

‘The Wiw.iNonoN Sku’-siu’I'ortinc; School is a 
neat little cottage building, coinbiniiig, in a very small 
compass, the .attributes cif dwdling-housci, school, dairy, 
cow-house, witli thrasliing-floor alKivc, and various con- 
vcnieiKces attached. Tlie roof is siirrounled by gutters, 
whieii convey tlie rain-water into a large tank, so that 
it is not. only not wasted, hut prevcntecl from running 
away on the land. 'J'he cow-house, piggeries, Itc. are so 
constructed, that all the liquid manure runs into a large 
tank sunk in the ground, and carefully covered over, so 
as to allow no rain or w.atcr to enter. Our visit was 
made at half-past one, in ignorance of the hours of the 
school, which we afterwards found to be from nine till 
twelve, the afternoon work commencing at two, and 
continuing till five. We first entered the cow-house, 
where M’e discovered two little fellows, about seven 
years of age, w'aitiiig to go to work. Their proper hour 
was two o’clock, but tliere they were, spade in hand, 
ready for their afternoon’s work. These children were 
the picture of strong and mddy health, and of thorough 
cheerMnoss, and certainly quite reversed the usual order 
of things by the evident alacrity with which they came 
to their work tofore their proper time. Tfiey were 
shortly joined by some more playmates; for though it 
was Work in one sense, it certaiifiy was not in another, 
arid they proceeded in a tody, and coihmenced digging 
.on tlie ground allotted for then afternoon’s employment. 
On questiouiBg tliem, wo found that there was only one 
boy above nine years old, and he was the eldest son of 
the master. 'JOierewere abouta 4ojsfin children in all, 
and they were chiefly under eight, one even being hut 
four years of age. We were tihen joined by Iho master 
hhns^, who; aB» putting hl» fittle bwid to vroric, 
Madlty to jieteril mauiries which we init 

astotite «sat he, paid, the pro^s pf hl% 4^^ 


and the various circumstances connected ndtli it He 
stated his position to be as follows:—‘He-tentS five 
acres of land, for which, including the hnciSiti iho has 
paid h.25 a-year, and which latter he ’ 

1^.10. He cultivates this land by the help or hte 
scholars, who barter their labour of three honrs in tlje 
afternoon for throe hours of his instruction im tlie 
morning, they paying him in addition one penny a-weeljlj 
lie finds liimsclf able to cultivate these five acret 
thoroughly, aud to a good profit; to prove whibh, he 
took us into the schoolroom, wlicre he produced his 
accounts for the previous year. He has no otlier source 
of income than tliat wliicli he derives from this arid 
from the weekly xienee of liis scholars. He is perfectly 
liappy, and is able to earn a good living off these flVe 
acres for liimsclf, wife, and children. These are hit 
comforts; and now let us sec how his little scholar.if!U» 
as to ttoy .■ilitirc of the hnrgain, and Whether they giii: 
effleienr'iinnruetion in return for tlicir labour. We 
examined iueir writing and their arithmetic books, apd 
we may honestly state that some of their work would 
shame the attainments of nuuxy children of the same 
age in a much higher walk of life. It seems that these 
children are rarely with him after eleven or twelve 
years of age, for they have been so well trained in agri¬ 
cultural matters, that they very readily llud situations 
at that age with the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
Tliey apiicar fond of their master, and their fondnesij 
for their employment is sufficiently evidenced by th^r 
alacrity in coming to their work before, instead of aii 
the time appointed.’ 

Such n system as tliis is certainly worthy of imi(ia^ 
tion in many rural districts, esjieeially with boys from 
eight to thirteen years of age. Supposing tiiey lame 
previously learned to read, write, aud cipher a little, 
they miglit he farther improved iu these branches, iu» ‘ 
structi d in mensuration and the keeping of ocoountey 
and tauglit to know something of the nature of soils, 
manures, and the cultivated plants. Under a conscien¬ 
tious and well-informed master, a limited number of 
pupils might make considerable iirogress in this Speciet 
of knowledge ; while, on the other hand, if their latour 
was well directed, it would materially assist in the 
cultivation of tlie teacher’s fatm. Aided and ooun- 
tenanced by the jiroprietors of rural parishes, these 
schools might be productive of vast advantage; tliey 
would lessen the burdens of parents, inasmuch as their 
older boys might be said to pay for tlieirown education; 
and tliey would disseminate through the district a more 
orderly and intelligent race of labourers. Opposed as 
we arc to every species of ‘infant l.abour,’ in the usiud 
aeecptation of the term, we see nothing objectionable 
ill tlic system under review, but tliink its priiieiples 
rniglit be advantageously extended to many educational 
establishments of higlier pretensions. Most of our 
‘f 'laritable institutions,’ as they are called, are lament¬ 
ably deficient in this matter; and though hoys of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen years of age be apt enough 
scholars, and though it is known that they must depend 
in after-life upon tliei.’.- bodily labour, yet they leaire 
sel.ool as ignorant of the world and all that ap^rteina 
to it, as if they had never been b(>yond the confinei 
of the nursery. A boy of fourteen, who ha# beep 
taught to clean bis own clothes and apartmenis, who 
c.aii liandle a Bp.ade or pick-axe, a saw or haatimor, it a 
mueli superior being in every res^iect to onh whose 
sphere of action has never extended beyond tiiO Bohote- 
room and playground; and this is precisely what 
advocates of industrial schools are teiteng p4.- 
would stint the tuition of the pupil in nc^Mng nticessaiiy 
to his intended iirofession, the imile they would initiate 
him into the practice and application of tho|e processes 
upon which he has to depend in .after-life. But, takihg 
the lowest view of school# like thi^ tit ■Willingdon, it i# 
certainly better that children ihtiold j^chase even a 
scanty edueatiou by their own that they 

should remain utterly igne^t thlteigh fie poverfy w 
neglect of their pgteoto. ,, ^ 
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COSrUSION OF SIIND. 

A p»rticvilar friend of my own, who i» fonder of the study 
than the drawing-room, when lie enters a social circle in 
wtiloh there arp frees not thoroughly familiar to him. Is 
like a wanderer in a foteimi scene. His strange blunders 
are often exceedingly olfenslve to the feelings and pre¬ 
judices of those whom he is most desirous to oblige. Ho 
fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for success. If 
ho were walking m his own garden, or sitting in his 
own domestic circle, he could bo as sclf-possosscd and 
commonplace a person as any in the world. Ho might 
remain for hours in a state of mental ease or inac¬ 
tion, and even ‘ whistle for w'ant of thoughthut the 
moment that he enters a new scene, and fetds a little 
out of his element, his intellectual faculties commence 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain tiiat lie attemjits 
to control or guide a single tliouglit; tlie reason has no 
longer soverc^. sway and raasterdom. When he was 
pre^ring to leave England for this country, he called 
at the India House for a ‘shipping order’ for liinisolf and 
femily. He found himself suddenly in a crowd of gciy 
young clerks, in whose presence he was somewhat ahruptly 
questioned as to the mftnbcr and names of his children. 
Ho had only three of those inestimable treasures; but 
there was such an instantaneous an;ircby in his brain, ttiat. 
he was obliged to confess he could not answer tlie (piestion. 
Every one stared at him w ith astoiiisbmeut, and set him 
down for a madman. He sne.ikcd painfully out of the 
room, and had scarcely <:l 08 cd the door, when Ills memory 
WAS as clear and precise as ever. I shall venture upon 
another anecdote, equally characteristic. He received 
SOiho time ago a pair of marriage tickets. Me was eager 
H» aeknowledgc the compliment, and pay his gTateful 
FWpocts to tlio young liride ; Imt had liealf li, oliiciai duties, 
obWloosnesN, and a spirit of proenistinatioii, all eoiiibined 
tn Occasion tho i>ostt>onement of his visit. He called at 
iMt, and experienced his usual stnltifie.ation. In the pre¬ 
sence of a nvimber of visitors, all of whose eyes were in¬ 
tently fixed on him, he obsei-vcd that ho w.as glad to see 
so many persons present, as it convinced iiim that the 
honcyinooB was over, ami that lie had not called earlier 
than delicacy and custom pennittod. Ho had forgotten 
that a whole year liad slipped away since lie had reecived 
tlio tiekets. 'fhore was a gcTUT.al langh, avid tlie lady good- 
humonrodly sent for a tine thriving hahy, as a still : 
stronger proof that ins visit was perfee.tly well-time<l, I 
oannot resist the temjvtation to add oi'< uKire exanqile of 
his ooeasional perjilexities. Ho was .acquainted witli two 
brothers, of wliom the one was a literary man, and the 
other a merchant. The latter died, and a few months 
after that event my friend met the survivor. He at once 
oottfounded the dead man With the living, and in the 
course of oonversatieu emhraced an opportunity to c.xprcss 
His regret to the supposed incrchant at the dcplorahly bad 
suqecm of his jioor lirother's pnblislicd jiocms, adding, in 
tbo ftwdom and plenitude of liis eonlideiice, a (-andid 
()|:dliiqu (wliioh could not now, he observed, rcaeli the care 
of flio refe-rred to, or give him a moiiieiit'H pain) 

that, In devoting himself to literature, he liad sadly mis¬ 
taken the nature of his own powci-s. My unhappy friend 
liad hardly let fril tho last word of his uneouseious jest, 
when a light flashed across his brain, and he saw ids emir. 
The scene tliat ensued batllcs all deseription. It would ho 
difficult to say which of tlie two was the most scveixily 
vexed—-the vam and irritable poetaster, or tlie dreaming 
blunderer. I could easily multijily instanocjj of my friend’s 
excessive absfraction and laugbable forgetfulness ; bvit 
tlieae ore enough for my purpose. I will only add, that ho 
hardly ever addresses any person by his right name, and if 
suddenly called upon to mtroduco a friend to a strange 
circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary' blunder, 
the o^urdity of which would stare him iu tlie face the 
inoihcnt after. He is' sometimes so vexed hy his almost 
incredible mistakes, tliat he vows in bis despair he will 
ifrycr again attempt any intereourse with general society, 
^wever mimeroos or jiressing maybe tlte invitations of 
_ bis ftlends. Hte Iqiows too well, ho says, tliat if any suli- 
ject is estmially nnpleasing to his iiearers, he is sure, by 
W^_ ho/riWo fatality, to bring it prominently forward j 
ml if attempts a compliment, he is ruinM for ever, 
ww^ tbwbtrougest ambition to be thought both sensible 
he often sots asdf he wore dttber a ifry- 
of tho most tnaUeious of hgUDan b^Bgs,— 
Miimmltt JAlerarg Ltam, CcictUta,lU<). 


ISlInD of ICELAND. 

A survey of the interior of the island of looted is at 
present in progtess; but the ongineers have gf^t diffi¬ 
culties to contend with, besides the waqt of roMSf.snd of 
fodder 'for their horses, tlfree months and a h^f aimoally : 
from the middle of Juno to tho end of September is sJI 
the time which can be employed on the work, and of that 
scarcely one-fifth is clear enough to show the moimtain 
tops. 


THE FIVE TOASTS. 

[Tho Norwegians have a song called Oer t'em Bkookr (The Five 
Toasts) , with which they generally close their festive entcrtaln- 
uicnts, using the violin energetically between the verses. Of this 
song tho following is a translation, whioli we have been permitted 
to publish.] 

As hy five senses we are directed 
In all the biis'ncss and joys of life. 

So let hve toasts be now selected. 

Five glasses quaffed without ears or strife. 

First, fill your glass, and pledge sincerely 
To Her who’s all the world to you; 

To her you love, and who loves you dearly, 

■VlTio 'mid life's sorrows will still bo true. 

Next to the Friend who has proved unshrinking 
Tn hours of trial when Fortune frowned; 

Who, 'mid tho cold, proud, and unthinking, 

With ready hand and warm heart was found. 

fi 

TliiTil U) your Country» tho house of ohildhoodg 
I'lcdjfe round the goblet with right goolj wfl|5 

To foamy river and lofty wild w’Ood» 

To ]>iisy city, lone glen, and bPL 

Fourth to the floneroiw and Opert-hcartod, 

Whoso lilMiral hand relievos distress, 

Who ftuds for thofHis by sorrow smarted, 

Whose numc the (loot delight to Idcss. 

Nfivv give my fifth tonst a welcome greeting, 

Fill up each glass till it sparkles bright: 

Ilcrc's to the Host of this inerrj* meeting, 

Tn him and his a kind good night. 


The present niimlier of the .Tournul is tlje first of tlio second 
voluire of tho how series. For the first volume there Is preparwl a 
titlc>-)utge und iudcr, which mt»y be had from the puhUshOn^ and 
their agents. 

"J’he publisher take this opportunity of expressing thefr gratefid 
BUtisfaction with the oxpressivo marks of approbation wbiuh have 
hecn bestowed b)' the public on the experiment of a reduced ^prin 
of sheet and connnencoment of a new series. The preta to 

ha,vt‘-been unanimous in favour of the hew form, ot ‘ 

tlio community ]nny be pn^stimed to be of the tiffing,ihe 
extrnordinary nc'cess of patronage %YhiQh th0 has 
since tbe iK'glnning of tho year. From somewhat under 
which WHS the umoiint latterly printed of the old series, the first 
impression has advanced to above being an addition of 

more than one-half. Nor can even this be oonsldeit-d Ks tho entile 
present circniatinn, for so great is the eilo of past numbers of the 
work, that reprints arc constantly required} and of the January 
numbers, for example, the aggregate ImpKsssbma have amounted 
to Ilfi.OOfi, being about double the oirculation of tho old series. Tho 
publishers, who, however strange it may appear, ooDtemplatcd no 
such result, but only thought to make their work more B^'oabla 
in apiiearanco and more oonvoiient in use to Uio readers tb.^ 
already hiM acquired, cannot but be mtieh gratified by so striking 
an illustration of the maxim, only uow beginning to be appreciated, 
that nil true interests are one. Aseditore, theyctf course feol, In 
tho extended usefulness of Ut^ work, reason Icht, if poasiUe, 
an increased anxiety to make it all whlob the frimds of l^eraturo 
and popular Inetriiotlon could wish. 

Published by W^i ondTL Chambers, ;Sdinbuiid>:l: Rlid^ with their 
perroisskm, by W. S. G»r, Amen Comer, Ijon^Qs-rPriiited by 
^ CHAMsx.hs» Streiet, Edihbiii^^ 
lO Connote ietiof the joamid, Serktf,ttt twidre'volumes, 
and alM numbers tn oomidete tets, may belmd 
Ushers enr tlmir JpiUnuilUnow 

jmacd, price ^ p Awe by i»ii 
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THK SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 


BY MBS .TAMES QBAV. 

PABT ri fl.ST. 

The fltory wliich I am about to commit to paper is 
! substantially true. I shiill not call its persons by tbeir 
I real names, nor shajl I describe the spot of their rcsi- 
I dence so minutely .as to render it e.asily identilled. It 
i is enough that it was on the outskirts of l.iverpool, 
that mighty town so often orroneomsly called a (Ity, 
which, like a rjipiSly-.spreading tree, i.s continually 
shooting out ftesh branches in every direction. The 
principal at.’tor in this Jitstorj'' I shall call by the name 
of Grainger. 

William Grainger was honk-keejwr in the ollieo of a 
merchant named Gibbs, and though bis salary was but 
one hundred per annum, many of his class looked npou 
liim with envy ; for ‘ old Gibbs,’ though somewluit stiff 
and stern in his nuanners, stood higli in the mercantile 
world, and was substantially kind to bis clerks, seldom 
overworking them, or detaining tliem beyond one ap¬ 
pointed hour, though lie rcjinircd tliem to be at their 
posts punctually, and to remain to the last allotted mo¬ 
ment, Grainger, at the time onr story commences, had 
been married a few months to an amiable and prudent 
young ivoman of some personal beauty; but she h.ad 
brought him no fortune, except her innate good qualities. 
They now resided at some distance from the centre of the 
tow'n, in a small house not remarkable for beauty either 
as to appearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 
and possessing the advantage of better air than tlie 
dwellws nearer ‘business’ could enjoy. It w.as a tall 
thin tenement,newly built of ruddy brick, showing by 
the small dimensions allotted to the ground-floor, and 
the tiny garden before and yard behind, how valuable 
land has become in that thriving neighbourhood; a 
kitchen in the sunk storey, a small parlour, with a 
smaller room or rather closet behind it, and two bed¬ 
rooms above; th.at Wiis all. The furniture, though ex¬ 
ceedingly clean and neatly arranged, was as plain and 
unexpensive as furniture could well be; and yet there 
were few mansions in Liverpool that eontainetf such a 
happy (.“ouple as WilUam and Mary Grainger. 

It was a beautiful July evening, succeeding to a sultry 
day, when Mrs Grainger sat alone in her little parlour. 
She had been busy all day with her household duties; 
for she kept no servant, except a little girl, who went 
home every evening; and she had just dressed heilKlf 
with great hehtti^s, an^ sat down to needlework. 
Her spotless rausiJa dress apd smoqtbly-braided liair, 
together wltU thBv fli||ieas®we ^ the tea-tablo, whidP, 
besides tlto hsuid l^ ll^g^ sliced 

ham and another of salad, iiliigiit have indicated that 


she expected a visitor. But Mary (Jraiijgor only waited 
for her hltebaml; and she would not Viave dressed for 
the most 8f-!«n(iid hall with half the satisfiuition with 
which she had made tliese simide preparations for his 
reception. And as she plied her needle, she wondered 
in her heart if the whole wide world contained another 
crc.ature so happy ns hcr.wlf; for Mary, with all her 
simplieity, was a thoughtful woman, gentle, and eon- 
tentoid, and pious. Her husband was her world, the 
centre round which all her eartljy hopes and affections 
revolved; the being to the promotion of whose hap^ 
ness and comfort all lior employments were directeiL 
Her life wa.s full of gentle happiness even in 
scncc; for from the moment of his Uiddiiig her fiirewnU 
in the morning, till his return at niglit, she was looking 
foru iird to that return, and busying herself in employ¬ 
ments of which he was to reap the benefit. 

The clock struck six, and Mary laid down Iwar work 
and prepared the tea, that her husband might not have 
to w.ait for lii.s refreshment after his walk through tlie 
dusty streets. I'ive, or at farthest ten minutes after 
six was the time at whidi experieneo taught her she 
might depend on his arrival; but on this occasion the 
ten miimtes extended to twenty, the twenty to half an 
hour, and still he did not make Ids appearance. Mary 
wont to the gate of the little garden, and looked 
anxiously along the road ; but though several persons 
were there, the figure she would have known amongst 
a thousand had not yet appeared. 

Seven o’clock! Since their marriage, such a delay as 
this had never happened, and Mary grew uneasy; and 
with mingled thoughts of possible accidents, and ten 
.spoiled by long standing, the young wife fidgeted from 
the parlour to the gate and btmk again for another h.ilf 
benr. Then her heart leaped joyfully up as her strain¬ 
ing eyes descried him afar off coming hurriedly on; ■ 
and in a few minutes they were seated together at the 
tea-tahle, and Mary Grainger was happy again. 

But long before tea was over, Mary disctivered that 
her husluuid vs^ns more silent and absent tlian iMUal, and 
was convinced that, to use a common phrase, he had 
‘ something on his mind.’ Coupling his demeanour with 
his long absence, her fears were alive again; and afto 
little cross-questionir^, such as the fair sex know ifo 
well how to apply, she succeeded in drawing his secret 
from him. 

‘ I did not intend to toll you at present, love,’ he said, 
‘in case there should be any disappointment, hnt 1 see 
you are frightening yourself abbiit nothing, so I had 
better let you into the secret In 
lieve I am going to leave j^ GtobSi,’ • 

*I.«ave sir Gibbsf exdain^ Maty in alarm. ‘Oh 
■William, what Have yon dmw to ofibnd him it^what on 
eart h wid bacraihe of us’?* ' r ^ 

‘ Do not be so easily terrified, Mary,' replied Grains 
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get; ‘I hare no quarrel with Mr Gibb*, or he M^ith me} 
if I leave, it will be at tny own wi*h, and for my ©wti 
advantage. In fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first, and said he liad no wish to part with me, but 
tliought it a pity to stand in the way of my getting a 
better situation. Now, only listen, Mary; only thiuh 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year! Patchett and 
Adams have just lost their principal dork, and, with 
Mr Gibbs’s good word, it will be my own fault, I be¬ 
lieve, if I do not fill his place.’ 

' My dear WiUiam!’ 

‘ My darling Mary!’—and then came the hearty cm- 
bmoe and the tears of joy; and then, as their emotion 
tomewhat subsided, they sat hand in liand by the little 
^Mveis-tdinded 'Window, and talked delightedly over 
their brightenii^ prospects. 

'Thero^.ls one drawback, however,’ said Cnainger, 
when t|»ey yfrerb reckoning up tlie advantages of tlic 
new situation f * the hours are longer, and lam not so 
sure of slways getting away at half-past five. Of eour.se 
*we shall have to live further in town, wliieh will scarcely 
be *0 pleasant’ * 

‘Then We must leave our little home!’ exclaimed 
Mary regretft^y; and as with rapid nicuiory she re- 
caltra the happy months she had passe<l there, and tlie 
various little improvements and cinhellisliments which 
her own han^ had executed, tlie splendour of Mes-srs 
Ps^^ett and Adams’S oiler seemed sliorn of iialf its 
bettms. But the feeling passed away as rujiidly as it 
had arisen, and she listened to Grainger’s antieii>ations 
of a larger house, and a more efficient, servant, and va- ] 
rion* additions in the way of funiituro, with liiglilv j 
caamplocent feelings, I 

There was no cheek or hindrance in tlie way of I 
Grainger’s expected preferment; and as ho was required i 
te) #nto on. his new duties at once, Mary set herself i 
Bcriously to work to find a suitahlo house. She wa.s so 
fortunate as to meet with one imnicdiatch' in a stree t 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and quiet, was mucli 
nearer the offitse of Messrs Patchett and Adams than 
their former dwelling. It was, indeed, a very good 
bouse, and at a moderate rent for its size, though more 
4han twice as expensive as the one they quitted. Tt 
#aa in one of those many streets one, fashionahlc. but 
now deserted by tlie aristocracy of trade for ‘ villas’ 
and ‘terraces’ in tlie suburbs. Mary could not quite 
aubdne a pang at her heart when she saw her little 
cottage hme dismantled of its furniture, wiiich looked 
poor and scanty enougli in the apartments of tlseir new 
dJweUiOg.i Blit a few days sufficed to put tilings in 
order; and new curtains, new carpets, and a iiandsome 
bookcase, went far towards reconciling Alary to the 
change; One thing, indeed, annoyed her: most of 
t^e particles were unpaid for at present, and slio could 
mfeSi^iemosul^r thati during the days of their poverty, 
wlIf.lSMl acrupalCTisly abstained from taking even tlie 
moiib tuMiM.^icle on credit. Hut Grainger liad eom- 
biate^g^yM|||BlBS) by reminding her that tiicy should 
ail these debts, and that, tlimigh 
'wbils^l^HH^lmried’ in the small house they could 
do a*it was now politic to rnakc a respect¬ 
able app^aaoe'. Mary tried to be convinced, and 
wrgued wi^ herself that tliey were surely justified in 
qhtf^lng any thing for which they were certain of 
paying by .and by, especially as it had been explained 
to the tradasmeit who supidled thbse articles that their 
dmiB^'Cogld not be satisfied till a certain time should ! 
.'have^psed. But still there was a lurking feeling in i 

I j^l^ 'that tte^ wbre bei^ning on a wrong prin- 
5 #nd that Inrkfa^ feeling had mpre truth in it 
W»e most ij^ious arguments All beginnings of 
abita are dangerous, and the habit of going into debt 
Igpwaiort^fihe most likely to tother strength as it grows. 

thus afford^ for supply inn not only the 


si||l^™p»lity thus afford^ for supplying not only the 
want or whim of the moment, rivets link 
fApfliw to'ws enslaving chain, fnntil care and aimiety, 
bodily disease, at fength begin to fii(i|© 
<m ■ the self-doomed yietim. A fl^t 


phantom of such misery arose for a moment in Mrs 
Grainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it oast no shadow; 
new hopes had awakened new ambitions in his heart, and, 
strong in the consciousness (if his own cleverness, and 
the good opinion of those with whom he was connected 
in business, he had no fears for the fUtnre. Tlie cloud 
liad been lifted up firom his path; he considered that 
he had patiently abided his time; and, now the gate of 
worldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward fur better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Alary gently attempted* to check the growth of the 
golden visions that floated too vividly before the san¬ 
guine mind of her once contented husband. He was 
fully persuaded tliat he was born to be a rich and great 
merchant, and, in his fondness for gazing on that distant 
prospect, he overlooked in a great degree the present 
means of liappiness around him. It is the common 
liistory of life; we arc ever looking forward, and ne¬ 
glecting the attainable enjoyments around us. Thus 
through youth and manhood; and in age, a regretful 
looking back to times and opportunities when we might 
have been happier and more useful. Do we not all, 
more or less, pursue the shadow at the expense of the 
sulistauce ? 

Th.e birth of a son only increased William Grainger’s 
desire for rkdies and advancement. Iminediately after 
this event, a legacy of five hundred pounds was most 
unexpectedly bequeathed to Airs Grainger by a distant 
relation, of whose eartidy e.\i.stence she had scarcely 
lieen aware until it luul termiiiatcij, She was but just 
recovering from her (0111111001001, and was bathed in 
tears of gratitude at these glad tiding%. while in lier 
sinqilieity she thanked the giAid God who, in sending 
lier helple.ss babe into the world, had given lier some 
iliiiig to assist him in his struggle tlmiugh it; for her 
aticctioiiatc and motherly heart at once dedicated this 
acquisition to the purposes oi' his education, should he 
live to reqm’re it, and without hesitation she named her 
wi.sh to her husband, lie did not reply to her for soiiu' 
moments, and wdieii he did, it was not with tlic: ready 
sympathy in her feelings on the subject wliicli she bud 
expected, lie tlioiiglit the money could be lictti r ap- 
nlicd. Tlu: <ommand of a few hundreds just then v (lulil 
aliiinl liini the opportiniiiy of embarking in a concern 
in wbicii be was convinced money might be made 
r.apidiy. ile did not require to resign bis situation— 
only to advance .a small sum; and would it not be foolish 
to losesuidi an excellent opportunity't There was some¬ 
thing plausible enough in the statement, and though 
Mary felt it rather hard to give up her first intention, 
she did not hesit.ate, long; for what will not woman do 
to gratify the man she loves? Tlie money, therefore, 
was jikeed at bis disposal, though Alary luucii wished 
that, before risking it in business, they should be freed 
from their lately - contracted debts. Great was lier 
di*ai)pointnicnt wlien she found her earnest intreaty 
had not been complied with. ‘ The hills I liave 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, ‘ are not yet 
due, and wlierc is the good of paying beforehajid, 
and losing the use of the money for so long? Do, 
dearest Alary, leave all these tilings to my judgment; 
you know I always act for the best, ami wliat do 
women know of business ?’ Mary thought in her heart 
tliat, if she knew nothing of business, she at least 
knew scguetliing of justice and prudence; but she was 
timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would be well. From 
that time she asked no questions; but as the time 
drew on when the first bill fot fifty pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her dclicatt 
elieek grew paler and thinner than ever. Two days, 
however, before the payment must he made, Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much flushed and excited, 
that all her fear* would have been aroused aftesh, had 
not hi* countenance been so redolent of joy . 

‘ Now, Mtoy.’- he cried, tiHow own that I was right! 
Your five pounds has been a lucky legacy, for 

it has jgodiioetl .alinost fifteen hundred. I was rather 
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alarmed for the result of my speculation a week ajto; ’ 
but “all's well that ends well,” and there is nothing 
more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that ! 
know you have been thinking of j so come to Bold Street, 

and choose the best silk in W-’s shop; .you want a 

new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it.’ 

* But, William,’ said Maiy anxiously, ‘ there is some¬ 
thing I must say to you before we go. My five hun¬ 
dred pounds, it was mine, darliiJg, was it not?’ She 
faltered as she saw the smile fading from his face. 

‘Of course it was yours,’ Ifo replied hastily; ‘what 
more have you to say about it ?’ 

‘Why. dear, don’t be displeased, but only that I 
would like five hundred pounds put into some bank or 
safe place to pay for little Clement’s education; won’t 
you oblige me, love?’ she continued more timidly, ns 
she observed a cloud gathering on his brow. 

‘ Indeed, Mary,’ he answered, ‘ 1 would try to do as 
you wish, if I did not know it is letter for you that I 
should not. If five hundred pounds can be multiplied 
in a sliort time, as you must he convinced it can, would 
it riot be a pity to let so much lie idle at .-i miserable 
bank interest,' for a purpose for whicli it e.annot be 
wanted for years to conic, if at all ?’ 

The quick tears gushed into Mary’s eyes at the con¬ 
clusion of this speech. Was ho, then, already calcu¬ 
lating the chances of tliat dear child’s life or de.atli as 
a matter of business? He perceived her emotion, and 
biistened to amend his error. 

‘ I did not incatv my love, to fret you, believe me,’ 
said ho; ‘ but you must know tliero are sucli chances as 
that I allvuied to, and sliould our beloved boy be spared 
to us, I Iiope we shall liot lack a paltry fn e Imudred 
pounds to eduoatt' liim.’ 

‘ Vou tlioiigbt it a large, sum just now, WilliaTii.’ 

‘ And so it is, Mary, to us at present; 1 do but speak 
comparatively. A few healthy grains ol wbe.'it arc 
important at seed-time, but how do they stand when 
the bams are full after harvest ?’ And Mary once more 
suffered lierself to fie persuaded, if not convinced, so 
that Wiilinm Grainger could now commence husineas 
with a capital of more than fourteen hundred pounds. 
It si*emcd an auspicious Ix'gintiing, but more than tbi.s 
—more oven than natural cleverness and industry—is 
required to make a prosperous ending. Mary com¬ 
forted herself with the idea tliat he still retaineil his 
situation, which, producing them a certain income, 
promised the sui>p1y of their actual w'ants whatever 
vniglit be the fate of her Imsband's speculations. But 
Grainger was an altered man. With his attention 
divided between his own affairs and those of his cm- 
ployers, lie became less punctual, less cheerful, aud less 
I cspcetfiil in Ids manners; and Messrs I’atchett and 
Adams at length felt tliemselve.s obliged to intimate 
that they thought it bettor that their business should 
be eonducted by some one who had few'er private mat¬ 
ters to attend to. The hint was sufficient; Grainger 
immediately threw up his situation, took an office of 
his own, and did not infonn his wife of the step he had 
taken Tintil the arrangement was completed. The an¬ 
nouncement of this change smote upon Mary’s heart 
like the knell of peace and comfort. Whilst her hus¬ 
band was rejoicing in Ins mkpr.ndetir.e, she had lost all 
sense of liberty. It was in vain that he gave her per¬ 
mission to order what she would in the wayiof dross 
and fuTiuturo; and when she declined to obtain such 
things on credit, poured money into her purse for that 
purjwse. She felt as if she had no longer a right to 
spend a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the 
iruxrtaint)/ of their fortunes ought to cheek them in all 
needless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how¬ 
ever, the debts contracted when they first came to 
reside in their pew house were paid olT, and her mind 
was rdieved from one great anxiety; though Graingpr 
said something about the folly of paying awayinouCy 
which might bo better employed, and laughed at hef; 
fears, which he unpirted to her utter ignorance of basir 
nesa A few mooQis went by, and William Grainger 


began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
commercial ATorld. A few years passed, and he rated 
amongst the wealthiest merchants in Liverpool. He 
had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
the town, and latterly to a beautifril vUla three or four 
miles from it, where,' surrounded by evCT^ luxury that 
could bo devised, Mary Grainger lived a quiet and 
secluded life. There were many roasona for;; thht 
Her health was not robust, she had no lov© for show 
and company, and seldom appeared at the magnificent 
dinner parties which her husband frequently gayO, amd 
she had a continued tie to home in the caro reqturtid 
by her second child, a beautiful but very delicate gfol 
of thirteen, b'eeble from her infancy, and posaettsing 
at once the heanty and the fragility of a flower, 
Grainger had lived in a perpetual atmosphere oS tendet 
cares and gentle nursing, without which l\er sickly omi- 
stitutioi^^iust long since have failed. She was now 
threatened y;ith disease of the spine, and needed a iloul^ 
portidn of the nnfailing attention her mother bestowed 
on lier. Mr.s Grainger’s thoughts, indeed, seldom ranged 
beyond that sick-room, e.xcept Tthen they took flight to 
the public scliool, where her other treasure, her dsurUng 
Clement, was already winning such laurels ns may there 
bo gathered. Business was a subject on which she now 
seldom spoke or thought. Years of continued pro¬ 
sperity had given lier a sort of quiet confidence that all 
WHS well; and her husband never troubled her with de* 
tails of bis aifuirs. She did not know anything Of his 
g:iin,s and losse.s, his daring speculations, hi* hajr- 
breiidth escapes, or her mind would have been in ft per¬ 
petual fever of apprehension. She was like one Wl»% 
travelling in the dark, passes fearlessly by precipices aiid: 
pitfalls, wliicli, bad the journey been performed by dgy, 
would have produced e.xtreme terror. But there was one 
day in the year when her thoughts returned again aad 
again to a coiitcraiilation of worldly things, though per* 
Itaps less viidly than informer years; it was «m fee 
anniversary of the day when her husband first brought 
to their little cottage the nows of his hoped-for groino- 
tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, andkept 
it so; and she could have no more forgotten it, than she 
< onl(l have ceased to recall to mind the annivemry 
of her marriage or the dates of her children’s biirths. 
'fhe 17til of ,luly always witnessed her devoting some 
hours in the retirement of lier own chamber to reflection, 
to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there were re¬ 
grets too—not painful, but gentle and pen,slve ones--- 
nfmgling with hor memory of the past. Trosperous as 
their course had been, it ever.seemed to her that all the 
long years of rising wealth and importance had brought 
lier no such jiurc and unmixed liappmess as (he fiSW" 
short months immediately succeeding to her marritM:' 
which she had spent in that small cottage. It wjiSfiSK 
cult to believe that she was the same wife who bft(Ig6tl& 
so meekly and cheerfully •about her household -toiI4^ 
and felt so contented in her comparative Jt 

was even more difficult to identify her Ifoshoufi with the 
young open-hearted man who came home so regulftd^ 
to that little dwelling, and, easting by the cares of t{^ 
day, as things,he could throw aside at will, was rtSifly;; 
to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making her fee , 
of all bis simple pleasures. Kow, he was a carefnl 
cautions man, hoarding up secrets which were 
her, but which, if his lips were silent about thenl, 
of their nature in tfie firmly-closed moufe, l^e Ilpoi 
furrowing the once smooth brow, and the gi^y 'alteady 
sprinkling the dark hair. , So that anpiw^rsftry e'^r 
brought with it a strange mingling of pleasure'gm 
pain; and never did she so co!n;^tely feel feefofoe ief 


pain; and never did sue so completely leei fee foree Of . 
the beautiful petition, ‘In all tim of w wealth, Good 
Lord deliver us!’ us on feese occ»8fo^. '• r 

It was on the sixteenth of ifoeie anrdTewqrifti l'h^i 
Mary was sitting alone, according to her woni^ Hftiling 
Stolen an hour from hm afteifdapco Oh her IfirMid'd^ 
feat her custom ndgat not he hroVen. Her hdwfef 
returncid home somewhfttem^ than nsuqt, find knockf 
lug at fee doffl^ of her dressLngi-room, request^ fi&nM* ' 
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Mtrm She had that . tl}U ho was Jyipg helpless^' on his bed, the’ yicUm bf brain 

W8«;‘themewOTaWedaf ;Vb«it:0heba4sca^ tbrer.,',^ 

that hewould rejnemberjt for a. moDiont af&r quilting For weeks "pdbr JIary watched bve^ ’nini jHth the 
the house, still less that he would recur tp ^t In the tehderest sblicitude, too much absOTbfeii In ^6f fl>r his 
erening. But he entered on the subject ai ouce, and I illness tb'think mucli on their losses, dr to sjwaihJste US 
kissinjf her aflfeetionately, told her, that having this day j to what was to become of them for the reniaifider of , 
concluded a striot examination of his affairs, he found their days. One of Grainger’s creditOTS was a Mr MI- 
tbat, free every engagement, he was master of fifty wood, an elderly man of good propeifty, and a member 


thousand pounds. ‘ The few grs&ns, Mary, the five of the medical, profession. He had some years ago 


hundred you .were so afraid to risk, have indeed pro¬ 
duced a golden harvest,’ said he; ‘.if so small a sum lias 


assisted Grainger with money, which had never yet 
lx;en repaid, nOr, consideiiing it safely invested, Iiad he 


beeti thus fruitfujl, what may not be done with a large urged the repayment. For Mary lie had ever enter- 
one? TOio can say what shaU be the limit of tlie future tained a high regard. Her gentleness, her freedom from 
wealth and consequence of William Grainger!’ But pride, her motherly devotion to her invalid cliild, whom 
Mary bad leas extensive views for fhe future. She he had attended, had ail won on his esteem, and he re- 
eamesfly wished that her husband sliould secure this presented her case to the other creditors so feelingly, 
well-won wealth from future risk, and, withdrawing from that lie obtained a promise that the live hundred pounds 
business, or only foUowing it on a moderate scale, allow which had originally been hers should be returned to 
tliem to enjoy as much happiness as tliey might for the her from tlie assets, and tlint she should he permitted to 


business, or only foUowing it on a moderate scale, allow which had originally been hers should be returned to 
tliem to epjoy as much happiness as tliey might for tlie her from tlie assets, and that she should he permitted to 
remainder of their days. Grainger scouted tlie very take what furniture she pleased fi^m the villa uel'ore 
idea of such « theory. ‘ What i in the prime of my life the sale took place. These tidings fell gratefully on 
turn dod-hopper ! In‘the very flush of success shut Alary’s cars, for that day had already been marked with 


idea of such « theory. ‘ What 1 in the prime of my life I the sale took place. These tidings fell gratefully on 
turn dod-hopper! In‘the very flush of success shut Alary’s cars, for that day had already been marked with 
myself out from all active employment, or drone along joyful Hews. The doctors had told her that her husband 
in a hwten path, whilst tliose wlio arc now leagues bo- might, probably would recover; and in the light of the 
hind me shall outstrip me on the wings of enterprise!’ happiness this anuouncement h.ad difFiised around her, 
‘But, my dearest William, you need «ot be idle. Think the comparatively small sum allotted to her seemed like 
how much you might improve this place if you would a direct gift from Heaven. Tiicy had, liowerer, for- 
attend to it, and wliaf good you might do with your born to name one circumstance, which would have 
wealth and influence in a neighbourhood like this.’ formed a dreadful drawback to her dcligiit—the fact 
‘Time enougii for that, my dear, in another twenty tliat tlic restoration of liis body to health was not lik.aly 
years, or when tlio fifty thousand is trebled. You women to be accompanied by tliat of his‘mind. Very soon, 
have such queer notions atout happiness.' alas! that sorrowful truth dawned on her, William 

i:;, ‘Oh, William! surely you cannot have forgotten the (.Jraingcr was Iiiniself no more.,. He sat up, he walked 
cottage, and hmv cevy happy we were there?’ about, he regained his strength, ho even seemed to re- 


how much you might improve this place if you would 
attend to it, and whaf good you might do with your 
wealth and influence in a neighbourhood like this.’ 

‘ Time enougii for that, my dear, in another twenty 
years, or when tlio fifty thousand is trebled. You women 
have such queer notions alamt happiness.' 
i:;, ^ Oh, Wifliam! surely you cannot have forgotten the 
cottage, and how very happy we were there?’ 


‘The cottage! oli yesj it v’as all very well f/icn, but cognize hi.s wife, but on all other points his memory wiis 
scarcely good enough for our pig-stye now : people must a blank. lie still spoke fondly to her, and smil^ on 


live acconling to their means, my dear. I don’t think, her with a kind of childish smile, Imt 
Mi^, you would like sucli a me.au little hole your- . 

« , « - That the light of the hiwi gone awa^’. 

. Mary did not reply, but a flood of strange feeling 

over lier miiui—a loving regret for that little Vainly did slic hope and pray, mid use eye: 


She Riiw in the dim and fitful Ttty, 

That the light of the a|nl hiid gone awa^'.* 


•effort to 


oottnge—a feeling as if a friend liad been lightly spoken arouse his mental energies. Air Fulwood told her thdt 
of who sliould havehceu luid in reverence. it was useless ; and ns weeks went by, and brought po 

Another year paased away, and >vithmit many ciiange, she was obliged to believe him. One plan was 


changes. Alary’s auflbring child, her beloved Ellen, had still ilear to her almost broken heart, and she rested not 
h^n removed to a better world, and Clement was pre- till it was executed. She had ascertained that the cot- 
; for cpllego, being by ids own desire designed for tage ivherc she liad spent tlie first months of Jier mar- 
lurch. He was a gentle thoughtful yontli, with ried life was vacant, and she wished to reside there again. 
>f tlw temper of his mother than his fatlier, par- She con.sulted with Air Fulwood, and lie approved of her 
'i too, of her delicacy of constitution; and though wi.sh. He liad already applied to some distant relations 
Mr sighed over tiie disappointment of the hopes both of her and her husband, and had wrung from them 
[itemed respecting his son—who, he had trusted, a promise of such a moderate ■weekly allowance ns 

. • »__•_!_ J. ... i._ AUv. _ 


more of the temper of his mother than his fatlier, par- 
tidiing^ too, te her delicacy of constitution; and though 
Graiopr sigi led over the disappointment of the hopes 
he liwiten^ respecting his son—who, he liad trusted, 


would be hia assistant and successor—lie yielded to the should protect her and that unfortunate liushand from 
hoy’s earnest demre, from a conviction that he was not ■«'ant. The five hundred pounds, at her earnest request 
frfred finr busintes. He had now embarked in some were kept apart for the purpose for which she had ori- 
Speculations which less daring spirits would have ginally wished her legacy to be reserved—^tho edhcatitm 
deemed extremely perilousj“but his gains, and those of of her son; and tears of gratitude rolled down her pale 
the adventurous few who had joined him, would he ini- cheeks as she reflected on the mercy of Providence in 
mense in the event of success, and Grainger could not, providing for tliat purpose. She availed herself no 
dared not thii^ of any other end to his experiment, further of the kindness of the creditors respecting the 
His brow grew gloomy, his manner, especially to Mary, furniture, tlian by taking away those articles which had 
adt harsh, but reserv^I and she, poor thing, after one formerly belonged to her little cottage. Though they had 
or two ineffectual attempts to penetrate the secret that long been for the most part banished to the lumbcr- 
was evi&ntly pressing on his mind, was compelled to room, f-bo had them still, for she cherished an individual 
wait x>atiently for such revelations as tiie course of affection for every chair and table,'and had always de¬ 
events might make to her. Ihey came at last, and dined phrting with them ; and now when they Vere 


ewne with tremendous, almost crushing power. The arranged in her new oW dwelling, as nearly ns possible 
speculation on which he had risked so much had com- in their former otder, she fdt as if a hea;Vy ifeVerish 
pwtety foiled and Wilhain Grainger was a ruined man. dream had passed hway, add that, but for one sad cir- 
Not only had he to hrar the loss of the all which he had curastance, she ephld Slmost return to Old times tUid old. 
been BO many years tteiing for, but to listen to the re- Iwppjness. 

prosches of those who had cast in their .Iqt with him. Another yeqr had rolled by, and agairt a change- 
felsby Itis ftdvioe and CKample. Wihiam ! 0 ndiJgpr had Willjam Grqih«r, the enterprising traderi the grfeat 
to Boquire wealth, .hut: ktill he was not a raer^ imerchaut .year’s hahkrupt, the fever-iitrwken 

He hod^n,proud hlgh’;»p!ir|t.aiyd.„deep, idiot,' 

tteiiM B-iHi 'tbese were keeo.ly utphnued...hy.tlieiidipi>*r % pai‘<uMcAitacki.lm'd:the,...w1.i0se;heart hod'dtdPff'to. 
>Mli Mi-iiWM l;l»a»y.Med noi,le;')mst(BB,i)^;' : him;id.^Plm!(l^to^j.eiy::.ahd,.sim^ 

hutleng.l^orehjto'iiff^ |or'':his,:release...:' ‘How. Me 


been bo many y enra tteiing for, but to listen to the re- liappjne 
prosches of thoae who had cost in their .Iqt with him, Anotl 
Md% Ids ftdvtoe and eKample. WiUiam <0ndiiger had Willjan) 
iHshtel'to BcquiTe wealtju hteikliill hd was not a raer^ imerchai 
He had^a proud hiffh';Bjpirlti,ahd..dcep. idiot,' 
'IbMHsjV'thtoe were keeo.ly utpdnded..hyilieiitoPlik‘ d P<da£ 
'■Mty Mi^aWM ».tt.a»y..|)Mled not,|q..(dstoh:.himi' .'.pp-jn-ss'him.'i^.:i 
hutleng .heforehih -affidto jp 
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mlffhtbe,’ she would often say, “if We would enjoy the 
bles^u^pi around us, instead of looking forward so 
anxipusly to the future. If my pdor William liad done 
so—if he had been content in this cottage, all would 
have been well j yet no one could blame him when he 
took the first opportunity of gettuig into a superior 
situation. It had been well still if ho had been contented 
with that excellent jcmploynient—well even when he 
left it and became rich and influential, if he had stopped 
ill tinie; but the fever of speculation came upon him, 
and that brought ruin. Yet f do not murmur. All has 
been wisely ordered: and I have much to he thankful 
for—most, that my dear child has chosen a profession 
where he will not enter info the temptation that beset 
his poor father. Thank God that my Clement will have 
nothing to allure him to quit tile Substance of liapiii- 
ness and pursue its Shadow !’ 

THE CAVEIt?f WELLS OF YUCATAN. 
YrcATiN, in Central America, so remarkable for tlie 
remains of ancient cities and temples, is singularly 
deficient in natural supplies of water. In former ages, 
when a civilised people occupied the country, enibank- 
nicnts and wells seem to have been formed to eoinpen- 
sate as far as possible for the deficiency; but now the 
inhabitants, enervated by conquest and had govern¬ 
ment, have no such resources. When the rainy season 
is past, during which tliey obtain the needful element 
from natural hollcws and a few artifleial tiinks, they 
would be altogether destitute of water, were it not for 
the reseryiirs whieh nature has formed in tlie reeessc-s 
of certain profound eaTCrns wliieli occur liere am! there 
throughout the country, and from wdiieli a scanty 
! supply oin be drawn at a vast expense of human toil, 
j A description of tiic.se cavern wells gives a striking 
i idea of tlie dili'erenoe tliore may be, with regard to so 
! simple ii matter as tlie supply of water, between a 
i country in a nide state, #iid one in which civiIi.satioii 
; t^nd gixid institutions have allowed of eoinbincd eflbrts 
; being made to promote general eouvenlency. 
j Mr Stephens describes the village of Telehnquillo as 
j wholly supplied from a cave in the centre of a square, 
j round w’hieh tin; houses of the inhabitants have been 
j built, the cave being prohaldy the original cause of tlie 
j village, as towns have originated round castles and at 
I the inouths of rivers in our own country. The place at 
I a little distance appears level and unbroken, and tlie 
stranger is surprised to observe women, as they walk 
across it, suddenly disappear as if tliey liad sunk into 
the earth. A near npproaeli brings in view a great 
orifice, like the jiiouth id' a cave, from which ragged 
steps lead five hundred feet under an immense rocky roof 
to the water, where the cave rises clear twenty y.ards, 
the whole lit up from above. There is no current in 
the well; it rises a little during rain, but never falls be¬ 
low' a eertaiu point. Women are for ever ascending 
and descending, it being the sole means of supply to six 
hundred souls. At the ruins of Xeoch, however, is a 
well of still more singular character, evidently the sole 
supply of a largo and populous city. In the centre 
of a grove of trees, so thick as to he close and sultry, 
and without a breath of air, is a circular cavity some 
thirty feet deep, at the liottom of wliieli is a rude natural 
opening in a tliick bed of limestone, narrow gmd low, 
and with a strong current of air rushing forth. This is 
the entrance to the well, and so violent is the wind as 
to cause the incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to 
hq driven hack gasping for breath. The opening is three 
•feet high and four wide, descending at an angle of about 
fifteen degrees, and it must be entered on your hands 
luid knees, with this strong current of air against you. 
A watik in the fibqr, worn several inches deep by the 
treading of thbijsafifis and thousands of the fieniseiis of 
this Tuined uity, and the blackened roof conseqr^nt 
on the necqtbary use of Relies, are conflrmatiohs in 
themscaves of the -weU having b^h ttie only watcr|hg-, 
place of queieht Xcoch, if, indeed the totiu absence of 


the water elsewhere were not prooF At the 

end of about two hundred feet the widens eon^ 

siderably, mid rtsci to twice the Might of a skan, the air 
being no longer agitated; and the tempetature warUier. 
A great vaulted clmmber, with vast stai^ite pillaie* 
succeeds. Climbing a high broken piece of TtM*, ifOU 
again crawl through a long, narrow fissure, Icadhtg to a 
rugged perpendicular hole tlireo or four feet ih ^a- 
nieter, witli steps vrorn in the rock. Desceii^ng this, 
you come out upon a ledge, with a yawning chasm on 
the left. One or two rude logs, IpJd along the edgO; 
with a jiolo for a railing, serves as a bridge; crossing 
which, the passage turns to the right, narrowing to 
three feet in hotli heiglit and width, and descending 
rapidly. The labour, fatigue, and exertion required tb 
get througli thi.s is irnnienso. At tlie end of sixty feet 
it doubles oil itself, contracts, and still leads downwards 
to a nugg spacious cavern, containing another perpen¬ 
dicular hole^tliroiigh wliieli you descend, by means of 
,a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, low, and crooked 
jiassage, opening into a large rugged chamber, in which 
is the well. This is now unused, there being nothing 
save ruins in its vicinity; but two similar caverns, at 
present the sole watering-places of existing towns, show 
what seeming incredible tilings are of daily occurrence. 

, The first is that of Chack. Women, in general, lu’c in 
Yucatan the drawers of water, t^e men being the hewers 
of wood ; but at Chack, tlie labour is too great for the 
tender sex. A perpendicular ladder down a hole, a 
great cavern, a second perpendicular hole, a resting- 
place, then a hole two hundred feet deep, a low narrow 
pa.ss.age varying in height and widtli, a fourth hole, le»d 
to auotliLT low passage, at the end of which is a basin 
of water, being Hie well. The toiling Indians Marlng 
their torches, some above, some below in the long shafts, 
make a wild anil unearthly scene. The whole IcUgftl 
from the nioiitli to the well is fifteen hundred feet, and 
the water-eaiTiers having to crawl a great part of tM 
way, do not carry the calabashes on their shoulders^ a* 
in that case tliey would strike against the rcK^; the 
strap.s arc jiassed across the forehead, and left so long, 
that the calabashes rest below the hips, and thus form 
no obstruction. From this cave the whole population 
of Chack derive their water, except in the diy season, 
when they resort to the rancho of Schawill, tluree miles 
distant. 

At Uolonchcn, during the rainy season, the people 
are supplied from nine circular openings of no great 
depth in the rock, which have evidently been the cause 
of tlie settlement of population at that place. But these 
drying up at the conclasiun of the rainy season, the 
inhabitants arc forced to resort to a cave about a mile 
distant, which is perhaps the most extraordinary of nil 
these singular wells. The entrance to this cavern is 
through a magnificent opening, beneath a liold ledge 
of rock, following wdiich for about sixty feet by the 
glimmer of a torch, you come to a ladder that de¬ 
scends some twenty to;t. All light from the entrance 
is here lost, but the brink of a vast perpendicular 
descent is soon reached, to the very bottom of which 
a strong body of light is thrown from a hole in the | 
surface. An enormous ladder, of the most rudely- 
primitive description, leads to tlie bottom of 'tms 
shaft. It is seventy feet long, twelve wide, and nx^ 
of the trunks of young pines lashed togfljiMVdci^iM 
ways, and supporteef all the way down by horhsOid’^ 
trunks fastened against the face of tM pred^oui 
rock. Tlie ladder is double, liavtog two seta or Sights 
of rounds, divided by a middle pirtitibai and‘the 
whole fabric is lashed together by sSthefc It'is vesy 
steep, and seems dangerous; ' ‘Cto^Tndia®i,' BByB\M^ 
Stephens, who visited it; ‘hegbB 'tho'lWkl^t; but the 
foremost had scarcely got Me the surface . 

Iwfore one of the rounds: nad M only Wved 

himself by dinginjg to 'asdiXet^ 'ITM- IMd 
been made when totk witMif wtere grM 
now dry, cracked; and iwiah Mi&ete broken. We nt- 
tempted a detoeift; with im^R^misgiTiogs; but by 









' ' keei^Qg each hand and foot on a different round, with 
iui occasional crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
^e ladder.’ Mr Stephens was unluckily there during 
tte wet season, ere the ladders were repaired for their 
flvo months’ duty. M. Fontanier, who was on the spot 
during the active period, deseribos them as solid and 
I safe. We are as yet hut at the mouth of tlie well, 

' which is called Xtacumbi Xunsin, or tlie lady hidden 
away. And here we must pause to explain these words. 
Every year, just as tlie nine wells are at their last gasp, 
the ladders undergo a thorough renewal, which done, a 
great fete is held in the cavern at the foot of this ladder. 
The walls of a lofty chamber, with overhanging roof 
and level floor, on the side leading to the wells, are 
ornamented with branches, and hung with liglits; and 
the Whole village comes out witli refreslmients and 
music, Mow,.be it told, that in the town of Boloiiclieii 
dwelt many years ago an Indian lady of great wealth 
and many possessions, who had, however, above' all. a 
pretty and interesting daughter. Of course many fell in 
love with the young ladva and, eejuaJiy a matter of regular j 
occurrence, tlie most ardent lover, arnl the only favoured j 
suitor on the part of ttie damsel, was a jioor fellow of j 
the niune of Sacbey, who had nought s.ive a handsome 
face to trade with. The raotlier V'ould not even speak to | 
liira, and forbade her daughter liolding any comimmi- 
cation with Sacbey. The village fete of the cueva came 
round; Sacbey and his fair mistre.ss were of course 
present; at the close of the day, tlicse persons were 
nowhere to be found. For a wliole month they w ere 
sought in vain, iit the end of whieli ])eriod Sae.hey pre¬ 
sented himself veiy demurely before the angry mother, 
and asked permission to marry her daughter. It w'as 
given, and at Sachey’s request, the lady and the cura 
went with him to tlie cave. In a secret (diandiir which 
Sacbey had discovered th(y found tlie bride, w ith just, | 
enough jirovision left for one day. They were married j 
on the spot, and hence the name of Fa Senora Escon- \ 
dida. ()n the side of the cavern is an opening in tlie 
rock leading to an abrupt descent dow'u anotlier long 
and trying ladder. This past, moving on by a slight 
Mcent over the rocks, at the distance of about seventy- 
ftve feet, ladders, one nine, and tlie otl er five feet high, 
are ascended, and then one of eightc*eu leet is de.scendeii. 
A fifth, sixth, and a seventh—this one long and preci¬ 
pitous—arc descended, wlieii a broken mid ascending pas¬ 
sage is reached, two hundred feet long. An eighth ladder 
leads to a low stifling corridor three hundred feet long; 
creeping through wliieh on the hands iiml knees, the 
water is before you in its roedey basin fourteen hundred 
feet from the mouth of the cave, and four Inmdred and 
fifty perpendicular in the bowels of the earth. Tills is 
the Chaeka, or red-water basin. From the open cliam- 
her above alluded to, other passages leail to other 
basins. The first, reached by wearisome corridors, 
is called Fuduelha, meaning that it ebbs and flows 
like the sea. The Indians, who testify to this fact, also 
say that forty women once fainted in the passage to it, 
which is the reason why men have since performed the 
task. The third basin is called Sallab, wliieh means a 
spring; the fourth Akabha, on account oflits darkness; 
the fifth Chocoha, or warm; the sixth Odiha, from being 
of a milky colour; and the seventh Chimaisa, because 
it hag insects called ais. Seven tbous.and souls supply 
themselves during five months wjjih water from these 
deep and singular wells. 

In another p^rt of Yucatan a scarcity of water caused 
a curious discOTcry, which further evinces the great 
industry and perseverance of the ancient inhabitants 
of Maya. A Seuor 'Trego in 18.'35, failing to find water 
in a local well, obtained pcrimssion to clear out an 
orof muddy water. Four ftiet deep of 
mud had'^ M temoved, when the bottom was expected 
Senot Trego was firmly convinced that 
vBS 'frits artificial. Fifteen hundred Indians were 
Wt •«? Wofk, and on clearing out .the mud, an artificial 
bottOlB of lai%o flat stones lapping one over the other, 
and the interstices filled with a clay foreign to the neigh¬ 


bourhood, was found. The stones were many layers deep. 
In the centre were four wells, five feet in diameter, 
faced with smooth stSnes, and eight yards deep; on the 
margin were upwards of four hundred casimbas, or pits: 
when the pond was exhausted, the holes and wells re¬ 
mained, lasting the inhabitants until next rainy season. 
The renovation of this aguado, as may readily be un¬ 
derstood, caused the r^ighbourhood to flourish; and one 
year of unusual scarcity, more than a thousand horses 
and mules came to this place, even from the rancho of 
Santa llos.a, eighteen mites distant, and carried away 
water in barrels. ‘ Families,’ says Stephens, ‘ established 
themselves along the banks, small shops for the sale 
of necessaries were opened, and the butcher had his 
shambl(;s with meat.’ 

'riic aguatla of .Talal, a pond to all appearance, being 
dry alamt teu years since, the Indians, in digging pits, 
struck upon an ancient well, wliieh, on being cleared, 
was found of singular form and construction. It had 
a square jdatfonn at the to]i, and beneath was a round 
well, faced with smooth stones, and from twenty to 
five-and-twenty feet deep. Below this was another 
.square platform, and imder the latter a well of less 
diaraeter, and ahonv tlie same depth. About forty wells 
were afterwards found, some of the ordinarj' eonstruc- 
tloii, and others of the shape of cones, the narrow part 
heing uppermost; others of Ixe-lvive form. The whole 
aguaila was then elearcd out, and it afl'ords a never-fail¬ 
ing sii]>]i)y. Those eonstructions were the result of the 
labours of the same Maya jiopiilatiftn w'hieh is now so 
lieipless. Conqnc.st, and three hundred ypars of subjec¬ 
tion, have divested tliem of all jpirit. The wen whose 
ane(!stors reared mighty jialaccs of hewn stone, temples, 
pyramids .splendid in structure, formed paved roads, 
dug wells, and executed work.s of art Egyptian in their 
\astness, now dwell in poor hark huts, and live on tor¬ 
tillas and frigoles, or slap-jacks ami beans. 

due running stro.am is reewded by modern travellers, 
whieli has given name to a village, Beoanehen, the 
runuiiig well. On the declivity of a hill, water gushes 
from thci rocks, tilling a idear basin lieucath. ‘ 'To our 
Indian (.'airii'rs,’says Ktepliens, ‘and the muletci.rs, it 
w as like tin; fountain to the Arab in the desert, m the 
rivcr.s of .swci't water promised to the faithful in the 
paradi.se of Mohammed.’ Twenty years before, the 
country was a wdlderriess of forest. A wandering Indian 
came uiion it, and made a clearing for his milpn, or 
maize ficit! In doing so, he found the running water. 
Indians gathered together, and the village now contains 
sLv thousand inliabitauts. AYater in Yucatan always 
makes a town. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 
.loAoiiiM Mukat, if not the best-informed man, was mi- 
doubtiidly the most gallant and intrepid soldier in the 
Imporiul army of France. Having risen from tlie ranks 
to the high station of general, every part of a soldier’s 
duty was familiar to him, and in all the details of the 
military art he had no rival. Napoleon designated him 
tlie best cavalry officer in Europe. His person was as 
manly as bis manners were effeminate—his noble fea¬ 
tures and powerful limbs contrasting strangely with the 
cccentrie frivolity of some of his actions. His best clia- 
racteristiks wore, however, a strong natural sagacity, 
and an almost unbounded generosity both in public and 
])rLvate life. These qualities were frequently called 
forth when he was placed by Bonaparte on the throne 
of Naples. 

AVhen Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army 
could successfully contend with the seyerity of a northern 
winter, formed the gigantic project of subjugating Russia, 
Murat was sunimoued from tlie Neapolitan throne to 
Dresden, to take the command of the cavalry of the Im¬ 
perial army. I’revious to his departure, Murat, who 
had married Napoleon’s sister, Caroline Skmaparto, esta¬ 
blished a regency, at the he^ of which lie placed his 
queen. This lady, though not the handsomest, was cer- 
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tainly the most interesting and* bcst-infoniied of idl 
Napoleon’s sisters. Besides many feminine accomplish¬ 
ments, she possessed great personal courage and tact in 
the management of political and adniinistrative alfairs. 
Unfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, 
inclined to be despotic—a disposition which manifested 
itself as soon as the regency of the kingdom fell chiefly 
into her hands. This was unfortunate; for, under tlic 
mildest rule of a foreign power,* a conquered nation 
seldom sits quietly; and tlie Neapolitans already Iwrc 
w'ith impatience the sway of arrench king. Caroline’s 
arbitrary character was known, and on Murat’s depar¬ 
ture, the discontent of the Neapolitans increased ; they 
redoubled their efforts to overthrow the Trench dynasty, 
and to re-establish the exiled Bourbons on the throne. 

The most powerful of the conspirators were the monks 
of tlie several religious orders which Murat had sup¬ 
pressed, and wliose revenues he had made tlic property 
of tlie nation. Tliose men possessed great influeiice over 
the Jhalian aristocracy, as well as over tlie lower orders, 
especially in the provinces, and cxcTcised their sacked 
ministry to exasperate tlicir /locks to rehcllion. 'J’iie 
moment the estiihlislimeiit of the regency was ofTici.’dIy 
annonncod, the monks redoubled their elfiirts in favour 
of tlie expelled Bonrlions, ami enrolled in the conspiracy 
every class of the people, Iroiii tlie disaficeted nohility 
down to military dcseriors ami banditti, 'file most in- 
liueiitial of tbe moaki.sli agitators was Ginslo Cape/.- 
zuti, formerly of the order of St kfartiii, and for nn./iy 
years the iii.anager ami tre.a.sm'er of all the estates and 
revenues left, for the benefit of llic poor. Not liavdiig 
licc'ii quite fJlitl’.ful in tbe discharge of his oHice.s, 
Giusto amassed great*wealtl!, and lived in splendid 
afll'ience at .San JVrarcallino, a pretty village of Terra 
di J'.avoro, iilioiit ten miles I'roni the capital. All tlio j 
inhabitants of the surroumliiig country, and espe- | 
cially tlic brigands wlio infested, tlic niarslies of '.’atria I 
and (.'apiitt, indd liim in gri'at, estimation, and vvi-re so I 
inuoii under ids iiilhiene«, that they were ever ready 
to otiey w'liatcvor he .sitould continaml. Mis villa be- 
eamt the head quarters of the priiieijial jiartisavis of 
J'erdiiiaiid, the exiled monareli, then residing in Sicily, 
and he freely .ippropriated a p(.irtion of Ids va.st wealth 
to the pm'chase of arms and munitions for his willing 
followers, all of whom wx-re ready to comiiieiiee the 
inanrreotion at any' moment Era Giusto miglit coiii- 
mami. At length it w.a,s agreed that the grand exjilo- 
sion should take place on tlie anniversary of N.apoleon’s 
birth—the l-ttli of August laiz, Tt h.appened, liow'- 
over, that the measures of the conspirators were not 
taken so secretly as to prevent tlieir proceedings from 
roaehing the ears of the iiiiiiistor of police, and Ivforo 
the appointed day', Era Giusto Capezzuti and llie other 
cliiefs of the rebellion w'erc arrested and tlirown into 
the state prison of Naples. The friar bore tliis reverse 
with the utmost fortitude; and although promises of 
pardon were repeatedly made on the condition that he 
should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, he indig¬ 
nantly rejected them. Some of Ids fellow-prisoners 
were not so honourable. Il.aving been falsely per¬ 
suaded that Capiezziiti had hcconic their accuser, they 
not only avowed their own guilt, but gave to the 
minister such infoniiation as enabled him to .arrest a 
great portion of those eonspirator.s who had hitherto 
esc,aped; and in a few d.avs no fewer than threij liiiiidred 
and fifty individu.als were lodged in prison. T’reliminary 
examinations were instantly eoramenced, and the result 
was, that one hundred luid forty-three persons were 
committed to take their tri.al; amongst whom were 
■some of the first nobles of the land, besides militiuy 
officers, and even chiefs of the police or Sltirri. To try 
these culprits, all the judges of tbe criminal courts were 
ordered by the regent to sit three times a-w'cek, and 
the trials lasted from the 3d to the 22d of December 
1812. Meanwhile the chief conspirators endeavoured, 
through their friends, to corrupt not only tlie juries, but 
the judges, by a lavish expenditure of money in bribery. 
They also retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel 


in tlie kingdom for their defence. 
were useless; all were found guilty of high trea^n: the 
lca,st culpable were senteneed to imprisonment > 
others w'erc condemned to the galleys; whiltl GinsW 
Capczznti and forty-seven more of the leaderti wtO'C 
ordered to he guillotined. 

All hope was not, liow'cver, given up. By the EWBch 
law tin n in force in Naples—the right exists in cri¬ 
minal cases of apiioaling to a court of cassation. To 
this court till! friends and counsel of the convicted con¬ 
spirators a)>plk;(l for a new trail, on the ground of ju- 
forinalitics .said to have occurred during the examination 
of witnesses. A.s the appeal wa.s founded on a mere 
legal quibble, little good was I'xpeotcd to result from it, 
the chief i.ibject of the a|!plieant.s being to obtain such a 
delay as w ould allnw'of Mural’s return from Hussia; for 
nothing in tbe shape of ineri’y eiuild be expected from 
his qiicf^,. '' i.'olioe, indeed, exerted all’her inffuence 
on the 'eoU! i of eiis.sation to hasten on the priKieedings, 
so ii.s to bring the culprits speedily to exeeiition. In a 
few day’s, therefore, tlie apjieal was rejected, and Era 
G iusto and hi.s forty-seven asitoeiates were ordered to 
he beheaded on the l.'itli of .lauuary bSIli. The monk, 
with three of his relations, were to lie exeeuteil before bis 
own villa at San Marealliiio, and as it w as feared tliattUe 
Virigaiids and pea.sants of tlieneiglibomhoiKl would make 
a desiienite attempt to rescue tbe prqmlar friar, that 
village w’as eompletely garrisoiiAl W'itli troops. 

•At this critical junetiire iMunit appeared in Naples. 
The (!i.sastroiis retreat IVoin Moscow, and aiiuarrel with 
Napoleon, had driven him hack to his kingdom quite 
Hnexpce,t.ediy. Of oiiurse his mere jireseiieo in .Naples 
at onee annulled the powers of tlie regency', and before 
the r'<'ii;uiirator.s eould be init to death, his signature 
was tiy law neci'ssary to the warrants. Tlie M-iirquis 
Gnieeiiirdi, minister (,)fju.sti(.v, with a rnefiU comitenance 
Bubiiiilied them to the king for pcriisal. Murat exa¬ 
mined the instruments with attention, and was evidently 
slioekcd at lieing required to sign iway tlie lives of so 
many of his siihjeets. ‘ flow is it possible,’ he inquired. 

‘ they eoulil have liojied to succeed in so dariiig and 
difficult an enterprise ? 

The minister replied that the conspirators were nume¬ 
rous, wealthy, and influential—^M'cre well su]iplied with 
anus —W'erc supported by the enemies of the state from 
without, and by the lower classes from witliin. 

‘ Can it lie,’ rejoined the king, ^ that a few inexpe¬ 
rienced rehels, backed by unniiinageahle brigimds, could 
ever dream of overturning a government supported by 
a hundred tliousarid faithful and well-ilisciplineil sol- 
dier.s, and having in its secure possession all the military 
strongholds and all the civil and financial resource.s of 
the country? The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate 
men must he insane. No one shall convince me that 
people in their right senses could liave engaged in such 
a .v'ild adventure. 1 am convinced they are mad, and 
■shad therefore revise their sentence. Let them be con¬ 
fined in the lunatic asylum of Aversa, and kept there 
until they recover their senses!’ 

The will of Murat was hw. 'The culprits, instead of 
being dragged to the scaffold, were transferred to the 
state inad-hofise. In a few months the merciful king 
affected to helicvc that their insanity had sufficiently 
iihated to admit of their being allowed at large without 
danger to the public, and they were om $m ail libe¬ 
rated. The effect of’this clemency was to fittavert them 
fnnu coiisjiirators into the most devoted suhjecitocif Whom 
?dm-at toiild boast. Amongst them, h! 0 *|(v|f,eii)ere 
were a few miserable exceptions. , 

At the final downfall of the i>ench empire in 1815, 
Murat wa.s driven from his kingdom, and, as is well 
known, m.adc- soon tifteran attempt to regain the toone 
for more insane than that of Capezzuti and 
though, alas! his offence was not so leniently dew^tylth 
as he had treated theirs. He landed on the.'site * 
Calabria with a few eompaniona, in the hope of 
joined by the oppressed people. In tliis ho wa 
appointed; was captured, and shot by the base sen 
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of a Neapolitan court-martial. What renders tliis pro¬ 
ceeding the more revolting is the circumstance, that 
aipongst those who condemned Mmat to death, were 
severd of the conspirators whom lie had so generously 
pardoned. He was in the first place arrested by a 
Captain de Conciliis, was condemned under the pre¬ 
sidency of G eneral Nunrianti, and by the vote of Prince 
Canosa, whoso father, brothers, and other relations wei-e 
amongst the condemned of the 15th January 1813. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Erom a report of the olfieers of the railway depart¬ 
ment, Board of Trade, laid a short time ago before 
parliament, we gather some certain information re¬ 
specting railway accidents and their causes. The report, 
which purports to be for 1843, establishes the im¬ 
portant fact, that in railway travelling accidents would 
seldom if ever occur jirovidcd reasonable care were 
taken by the passengess, tlie attendants on the trains, 
and others. Railway accidents are divided by the writers 
of the report into three classes, h irst, those of a public 
nature, attended by personal injury to the public; tliat 
is to say, individuals iiij ured by circumstances connected 
with the administration of the companies. Second, acci¬ 
dents attended with pcmonal injury to individuals, owing 
to tlieir own inadvertence or negligence. Third, acci¬ 
dents attended witli personal injury to servants of the 
company, in circumstances involving no danger to the 
public. 

In the first class of accidents three were killed and 
three injured in 1843 ; but of tliis number y/i/y one 
case of death occurred from circumstances not mnier 
the control of the sullerer. Tlii.s death was occasioned 
by a collision of trains, owing to the fault of .an engine 
driver. The other two deaths iverc partly ascribablc 
to the parties themselves. The number of p;issongcrs 
travelling by railway in the course of the year was not 
1^ than 24,000,000, w-ho were conveyed, on an avt:- 
rage, about fifteen miles c.ach. The announeemeut of 
the, fact, therefore, that out of this vast number only 
one death occurred froin a eause not 'mputable to the 
party injured, .shows tlie high degree of sucurity wliitii 
has been attained in railway travelling, and dcmonslriites 
la a forcible manner the advantages that have resulted 
from the progress of scientific improvement in point 
of safety as well as of speed. 

Of the second class of accidents, the report records 
twenty-four persons lulled and seventeen injured; a 
ratio nearly the same as that of the previous year. As 
a general result, it may be stated that about twenty- 
Ibur persons are killed annually on railways by their 
own iinpHidence. Their deaths cannot, properly spc.ak- 
ing, be terrood accidents. This will be best understood 
by a glance at the following causes of death:—‘Fell 
across the rails in a state of uito.xication. Boy riding 
without leave. Run over at night, trespassing on the 
rails. Passenger reaching imprudently out of the car¬ 
riage, struck on the liead by a wall. Passenger ut- 
tempting to get in after the train started. Passenger 
jumping out before the train stopped. Jumping on 
wagons in motion. Run over, crossing imprudently 
before a train.’ And so on with the others. 

The third class of accidents refig's, as has been said, 
to servants of the cpmpaiucs, and shows a list of forty 
killed and twcnty^^Hl injured; also nearly wh.It it 
had been the pcei^^M year. A number of these acci¬ 
dents likewise arose irolu imprudence, or imperfect ma- 
^ag^meiij;,on '|l)e tiin| of the sufierer. As, for example— 
.aitompting to jump on. Guard fell off. 
labourer run over, crossing before 
by a bridge,’ &c. Ileedlessness of cora- 
in the dark, was a prevalent cause 

A 4 tod the cirgum- 

them, leaves ttie impresmbn, 


that railway travelliizg is on tlie whole greatly safer, 
both to life and limb, than travelling by stage -coach, 
steamboat, or any gither eonveyanc*. Nor is this 
more than might be reasonably expected, seeing tliat 
the whole inccanigue of a railway train, its velocity, 
stoppages, &,c. are strictly under physical control, ami 
not nece.ssarily liable to tliosc irregularities arising from 
inattention, caprice, exhaustion, and the like, which 
must ever more or lees attend all modes of transit that 
arc chiefiy dependent upon animal power. The arrange¬ 
ments of tlie comp:unes,r being now under the control 
of a public board, may be reg:irded as upon the soundest 
footing w’liicb the ease admits of, and the interest of 
all iiarties being to prevent accidents, the public may 
rest assured that, with reasonable cmc on their own 
part, they scanxily run any risk, entitled to tlie name, 
in this kind of travelling. 

I'EnlOlUCAL WORKS. 

We daily see periodical works commenced with an ex¬ 
tremely narrow' chance of success, or rather with a cer¬ 
tainty of speedy e.vtinction written in legible characters 
upon them. They struggle on for a time, are a source 
of loss to their conductors, and after all have to slink 
out of life ingloriously, or, at the best, get themselves 
incorporated with other works, which is but a shabby 
apology for an honest death. We have generally re¬ 
marked that these unfortunate enterprises might have 
been jsrevented if tlie persons eoiicenied had been in 
possession of a few principles which more experienced 
individuals have ascertained as govefning this hrancli of 
literary business, and, knowing these principles, had 
been disposed to observe and act by them. ' 

A vast number of periodical works are devoted to 
special objects, as religion, science, iu:t, temperance, and 
so forth; and many are the organs of particular reli¬ 
gious parties. These come not within the jiresent in¬ 
quiry, as they all exist by virtue of definite and casily- 
:iscertain:ible means of supiiort. It is w'itli regard to 
such periodicals as reviews, magar.ines, and smaller 
miscellanies, which appeal to tlie whole public with 
literary matter mure or less general in its nature, tliat 
;iny difficulty of calculation exists. Here it apiHjars that 
snccess will vuily be attained through the efficacy of one 
or other of three princijilcs. In the first case, tlie work 
must be mainly the iiiediuni of the productions of some 
particular writer possessing remarkable gifts, and whose 
M’ritiiigs have consequently in a high degree that pecu¬ 
liar though almost indefinable quality, acceptability 
witli tile public. In tliis case tlie public buy, in pifier 
tliat they may oVitain the works of one of t^ig 
rites. They w'ould purchase the same autlipra wUi^jtlga 
in any other cunvenient form: this periodical, 
the medium of these writings, is purcliased agcordiiigly.. 
In the second case, the work must bear a very decided 
and special character in respect of ]>olitic8, or some other 
line of speculation, and thus appeal to the sympathiee 
of a particular class in the community, whose thougUte 
and feelings it may be said to represent In this case, 
too, it may be all the better that some master spirit 
animates and liormonises the mass; indeed tliis object 
camiut well be accomplisbed otherwise. 'Thus, it will 
be seen, the two first principles in a'great measure 
resolve themselves into one: the work must have a 
strong individuality of character, whether this may be 
conferrettffiy a dogma, or by a peculiarly-endowed con¬ 
tributor. It must be a distinct and uniform, cliatweter, 
which the reader expects to meet with every Hme lie 
opens a new number, and in wliich he finds so mvph to 
gratify him, that he never thinks of giving up the work,. 
but receives it continually, as a friend whose vieito ^ve 
worked themselves into his liabits, and become in¬ 
dispensable to the comfwt of liis life. fjiiisd priu- 
ciple is one which .13 seen to operate with or wlQiout 
eitiier or both of the other two; it consists in #e Kork 
serving, by its genwal character, as wdd. as. itS; |orm 
and price, some important useftil mud j as whete. fijit- bt- 
stance, it supines a certam deseript^n of i|tetary awt- 
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ter required by a Action of the public. Great caution 
is necessary in the furmatiun of plans, for by some 
trivi.ol external peculiarity—in its» periods, its form, or 
its price—a work may fait to meet the desired rccep- 
tidh, even although possessed of considerable internal 
morit 8o also it may fail from a pre-occupation of the 
ground. 

If the reader casts his mind back upon all the distin¬ 
guished periodical works known ib England during the 
lust century, he will find that tliey each depended upon 
one or other of the three priiaiiples above-described, or 
upon two or all of them together. Watch narrowly, 
on the other hand, for tlie causes of the failure of pe¬ 
riodical works, and tlicy will he found in the absence 
of these principles. We often see a new venture of 
this kind, where the external appearance, the arrange¬ 
ments for publical.ion, and the means of engaging public 
attention, have all been duly attended to. Tiie woik 
looks well; its writers are even resiajctable; yet it does 
uot succeed, and tliis simply Ijecauso there was no load¬ 
ing w'it, no special doctrine or aim, and therefore no in¬ 
dividuality. Being a mere congeries, clianct-assembled, 
of tolerable papers—a miscellany whicli might liave as 
well been formed by a selection from former numb(!r.s 
of contemporary works—motive for purchase! is want¬ 
ing ; no special regard is inspired into any portion of 
! the public; the work therefore acquires no hold, and 
j its extinction becomes inevitable. 


! SRETCIIES IN NATUIIAL lIISTOltV. 

• TJln NETMi: OriT)KR OF rnA.NTS. 

Tuk nettle, as it grows beneath a wall in sotne iiegleeled 
j spot, appears a plant siifflciently insigniticant. And in 
I tile esteem of mankind at large, there are lew whUdi 
I stand lower. Gur reade.ts will nevertheles.s be preitared 
! tohearof something interesting under this liead, when 
; they learn iiow the nettle stands with the naturalist, 
i With him. it is the chief or type of one of tlie most ex- 
j tensive of all the natural orders, eoinprehending not 
fewer than twenty-four genera, of wliiehtliere are above 
two hundred sjHtcies. ’I’liis great assemblage of plants 
takes a general name, (Irlimccft:, from the l.atin mime 
of the common nettle. And wliat are the plants tlius 
described ? A\te find amongst them some that are most 
interesting, even in the eyes of nninstructed i)crsoii.s. 
The hop, so extensively cultivated in sonliieni England, 
is ranked under the nettle order. The bread-fruit-tr(*e 
arkl Sow-tree, whieli furnish a ready-made meal in some 
fitvcfttriid' dimes, take their idaees among tlie nrtieaeeie. 
To'ihis order belongs the India-rubber-tree, from which 
we' iiow derive a comfort so important in our rainy 
dtmatlc: also the upas-tree, of -which so miuiy strange 
tales lire told. Under tliis head are like-wise classed the 
(iyeaniore and fig nf Scripture, besides ttio hemp, the 
pcUltory of tlie wall, the banyan-tree, and tlic mulberry. 
An Otder comprehending plants, many of which are at 
first sight so dissimilar, is apt to confound the nnini- 
titlted; but the difficulty is greatly removed by dividing 
it* into two distinct tribes—the f/rt/cueea- proper, and 
the Artoeurpea-, or bread-fruits; the former embracing 
the herbaceous species with watery juice, and the latter 
the ligneous species, whose juice is milky. ' I’lie bota¬ 
nical Construction of the flowers,’ says Lonjion, ‘ is, 
hUWbvt-r, strikingly alike in all, -from the nettle and 
hbittble pcllitory of the wall, to the fig and bread-fruit- 
tree, In all the genera, the male and female flowers 
are distinct; that is, some of the flowers have only 
•8ti#»enS; and others only a pistil; the latter, of course, 
being the only ones which produce seed. None of the 
fibwers have any corolla; and in all the male flowers, 
the Stamens which are eretit at first spring back with 
cSiwtioity, and discharge their pollen, and afterwards 
, remain extended. The seeds are all enclosed in nuts, 
though the ediMe part-vories'—being in some, as the 
bread-fruit kpd the fig, the dilated receptacle; and in_ 
others, as (he mulberiy, the nietamorphosed calyx.' 


Many of the genera have one or two siiecies which 
produce eatable fruit, though the fruit of the other 
species of the same genus is unwholesome, an ju^owaly 
rarely to be met with in any other order except the 
Sohnaceii: (nightslnides); and though the milky jUice 
of i)io.st urticaceous plants is poisonous, it affords in one 
species, tlie cow-tree, a wholesome beverage.’ Besides 
these, there are other peculiarities characteristic of the 
order. The leaves, for example, are alternate, and 
usujilly covered with asjierities, or with liairs furnished 
witli a stinging secretion; and this stinging property* 
so well exemplilieil in the common nettle, is partiinpated 
ill by many others whose acridity is intense. A nai'- 
cotic in-ineiple is higlily developed in the hemp, and 
the toughness of the fibre of that plant is common to 
numerous others of tile order; while many species fur¬ 
nish caeiitelniue of the finest quality. Such are the 
general ^tures of urticiietjous iilants, the peculiar olia- 
racteristies of which will be more clearly shown by 
treating respectively tbe two great tribes into wliicii 
botanists have divided them. 

The first tribe, Uriicacetc pAiper, contains all those 
plants—us tlie nettle, hop, hemp, and pcllitory—which 
Iiosisess the common cliaracteristies of tiie order, but 
agree w ith tlie stinging nettle in yielding a watery juice 
when broken. Most oi' them :ilso agree in liaviiig rough 
leaves and angular stalks, the fibres of whieh are so 
tougli as to be capable of beiiiiJ spun. At the head of 
the trilie stands the genus Ui lica, wliich embraces those 
plants known under the eominou name of netlh:, a term 
the same with the Anglo-Saxon word neiel or imdUa, 
needle), and evidently applied on account of the sting¬ 
ing properties of the hairs or iirickles. Urtica, it may be 
remarked, is id.so a descriptive name, but alludes to the 
si!iisation whieh the sting produces, being from the Latin 
uro, I burn. There are about forty sj)ccie.s of true nettles, 
most of whieli are herbaceous plants or undpr-slirubs, 
growing extensively in Euroiic, Asi.-!, and America; 
three of the species are liritish, namely, U. pilutifera, 
file Itoman nettle; If. dimea, the great nettle; and U. 
vrens, tlie small nettle—all of whieli are well known for 
tlieir stinging qualities, :ind are found abundantly under 
hedge banks, amongst rubbish, and in otlier neglected 
places. None of the three spucies arc ever found far 
from the habitations of man -, indeed, let the traveller 
meet with a clump of nettles, and he may decide with 
certainty tlnit man has, or has had, his abode not far 
distant. Of onr native sorts, the U. pilulifera is re¬ 
garded as tlie most virulent; but the sting of the sm;ill 
species is for the moment equally severe and painful. 
Why the nettle stings, is easily explained. Besides the 
hairs wliich cover the leaves, there arc numerous 
bristles, somewhat longer, of a horny consistence, and 
most :icutely pointed. These bristles are not, however, 
solid throughout, like a pin or needle, but arc hollow, 
an ', h.ave at their base a minute gland filled with an 
acrid fluid. So soon, tliereforc, ;i8 tlie point is touched, 
the sting pressing upon the gland forces the fluid through 
the tube; and if the bristle has penetrated the skin, 
the x>oison is injected into tlie wound, where it irritates, 
inflames, and causes the well-known pain alluded to. 
All the stinging-nettles act upon the same principle, 
which is precisely analogous to the mode in which the 
fang of the serpent wounds and injects the poison at 
the same instant 

The stinging proiiertios of the British nettles are feeble, 
however, when compared with those of some Indian 
sjiecics, -which are so virulent as ^ (ifuse the most ex¬ 
cruciating pain, and even sometimes Lescflien- 

ault de la Tour gives the followiiif (gx^Unt of the 
effects of touching the Urtica erntuZ^iu,: a •specimen of 
which was growing in the Botanic Gardto.kt Cal¬ 
cutta:—‘One of the leaves slightly touchefl .the first 
three fingers of my teft hand j at the time, I only per¬ 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid lio attention, 
fl’liis was at seven in the morning. The pain continued 
to increase; in an hour it beh^O Intolerable ; it seemed 
as if some one was rubbing my fingers with a hot iron. 
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Jferertiieles* there was no remarkabJe appearance; 
neither swellinfr, nor pustule, lior inflammation. The 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the arm- 
pit. I was then seized wth a frequent sneezing, and 
with a copious running at the nose, as if I had caught 
a violent cold in the head. About noon I experienced 
a painful contraction of the back of the jaws, which 
maile me fear an attack of tctiinus. I then went to bed, 
hoping that repose would alleviate my suffering; but it 
did not abate: on the contrary, it continued nearly the 
whole of the following night; but I lost the contraction 
of the jaws about seven in tlie evening. The next 
morning the pain begun to leave me, and I fell asleep. 
I continued to suffer for two days; and tlie pain re¬ 
turned in full force "when 1 put my liand into water. I 
did not Anally get clear of it for nine days.’ Violent 
as were these, effects, tliey are not so severe ns tliose 
produced by anotlier Eastern nettle 1- .iown by the name 
of devil’s leaf, whose sting is said occ;isioiuiily to cause 
death. The irritation produced by tlie common nettle 
of our hedges has a blistering oflect on tlie .skin like 
that arising from the fipplicntion of ground mustard ; 
and in old herbals we find nettle switches recommended 
for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding the acrid properties of the nettle, 
the tops or young shoots in siiriiig form an excellent pot¬ 
herb, and were at one time jiretty extensively used by 
the humbler classes in the north of England and in Scot¬ 
land. It W'as even cultivated by the iiiglier eiasses for 
that jmrpose, being regarded us :i puriiier of the blood, 
and an alterative at a season wdien few other pot-lierbs 
could be obtained. Sir Walter Scott ;illudes to the 
practice when he makes Andrew Eairservice say, ‘Nae I 
doubt I should understand my ain trade, seeing I was I 
bred in the parish of IlreepUaily, near Glasco’, wiiere 


can Indians, also make their cordage and flshing-taclde 
from the ligneous fibres of nettles. Besides these pro¬ 
perties, some Indiaa species, as 17. tuherosa, furnish 
root-stocks, which are eaten by the natives either raw, 
boiled, or roasted. This plant, it is said, was introduced 
into Britain, and bore its tuber-like root-stocks, and 
might have furnished a cheap food for pigs and cattle, 
as it could have grown in waste places; but the winter 
was too severe, and dhstroyed the plants. The root of 
tlie common nettle, when boiled with alum, yields a 
durable yellow dye; and a decoction of the plant, when 
salted, curdles milk without communicating to it any 
disagreeable flavour, and is therefore used in some 
dairies in preference to rennet. Among other projierties 
of the true nettles, botanists mention their adaptation 
for ornamental purposes -, for although our own sorts 
stand merely as humble ;ind neglected -n'Ceds, some 
foreign species are remarkable for the grace and elegance 
of their foliage. 

The nettle, iiowevcr, is not the only genus worthy of 
notice in the first tribe of this natural order; the hop 
and hemp are of niueh higher importance in an econo- 
mic.il jioint of view. The hop (Jlunmlus lupulvs), the 
fenuile flowers of wliieli are .so extensively used for im¬ 
parting a hitter flavour to malt liquors, and for tlio pur- 
jiose of preserving them from fermentation, is, like the 
common nettle, indigenous to Britain and to many otlier 
I)art8 of Europe. Its loaves ;i!id stems ;ire, like many 
of tlie tribe, covered with hairs and bristles, hut tliese 
are innocuous, 'riu! etticacious pripciiilc of the liop is 
contained in the stniles which cover the seed-vessels, and 
consists of a substance ( idled hipuline, wfiid;. Occasions 
the fragrance of tho plant, and ])r* 0 (luccs the bitter astrin¬ 
gent so highl}'^ v.alued by the maltster. Eupuline is a 
gentli; 


broth is still more charaeteristically alluded to in tin: 
following popular rhymes:— 

<;in yc be fur lang kail, 

(low t,lie nettle, stoo' tlie nettk ; 

(tin yc be for lang kji.il, 

(low tUo nettle early. 

(low it laialifcow it kuiio, 

(-low it In tin; Jaontli of,Iline, 

Stoo' it e’er it’-- in tho bUtine; 

Cow the nettle early. 

Cow it by tho nold wa’a. 

Cow It where tho son ne’er fa’s, 

.Stoo' it whan tho day daws; 

Cow the noiile early. 

Whatever value our ancestors may have sot on ‘ nettle- 
kail,’ it is clear their tastes have not deseendcil to their 
offspring—the pigs of the peasantry having by modem 
usage the sole and undisputed right to the dainty. The 
nettle, however, retains its place as a medicinal agent, and 
‘ nettle-tea’ is still a popular remedy for many diseases. 

The stalk of the true nettles, like the hop, hemp, ;md 
others of the same natural family, yields a strong woody 
fibre, which is capable of being manufactured into 
cloth, ropes, paper, &c. For this purpose the cultiva¬ 
tion of various species of nettles h.is hcigi attenqitcd; 
but, so far as we are aware, has not been persevered in, 
owing to the difficulty of separating the fibre. Could 
this be done readily and cheaply, there is little doubt of 
its supersedingtthe hemp and llax^for certain purposes, 
as, according to I)r Roxburgh, the produce of the U. 
tenacissima was the strongest of all the vegetable fibres 
•which he subjected to experiment This speeies is the 
cqfose of the East Indies and adjacent countries, so 
highly valueii for the beauty, fineness, and softness of 
its fibre. It is readjly propagated, as ttie willow, from 
eatttngs, grows Inihiriantly in the northern as in the 
soitfHeni*j?iarts of India, and throws up numerous shoots 
as soon as cut down, which may be done about five 
, It is used by the Malays and others for 
Rwiinft''threkd fOid twine, and for haaking fishing-nets— 
a'dremstanoe rendered more worthy of notice, seeing 
that the natives of Kamtschatka, as w^ as tho Aiiieri- 


, . narcotic; but tlumgii the i'ragrance of imps is 
tliey raise lang kail under glass, and force the carl.v \ .laid to produce sleep when inhaled in .small ciuantitiifs, 
nettles for spring kail.’ 'rhe cvishim of making nettle-j an excess of it caiuses headache :itid vertigo, especially 

in nervous iicrsons. The fibres of the stem, wlien sepa¬ 
rated by maceration, are found to imssess the same te¬ 
nacity as tlio.se of the nettle and hemp, and may he made 
into coarse cloth :uid cordage. 'Il'e young slioots of the 
hop. like t'iiosi; of tlie nettle, are edilile, and when Iioiled, 
are said to make a tolerable substitute for asparagus. 
The great importance of tliis member of the urticacotc 
consi-ts in its value to the maltster; and an idea of the 
oxtein to whicli it is cultivated may be formed from tlie 
fact, tliat hetween three hundred and four hundred 
tliousanu pounds arc iiimually paid in hop-duties to 
goveriiment. Tho liomp (,Canna/ii.s mlii’u) presents many 
fioiiits of resemblance to its congeners, tlie Imp and nettle. 
The smell of licmp, when growing, produces the same 
effeerts as tliat of hops in excess ; and in hot countries 
is followed by a kind of stupor like that cauRd by 
opium. 'I'hc fibres of the stem constitute the well- 
known licmp of commerce, and arc extensively used in 
the inanufacture of ropes, sail-clotli, &c. This plant is 
a native of India, but is now widely cultivated in various 
Enroiiean countries. 

The second trilie of the order, namely, the Artocarpea, 
or bread-fruits, differ so widely from those of the pre¬ 
ceding, that it is necessary to possess considerable bo¬ 
tanical knowledge to perceive the resemblance between 
them. When examined, however, they are found to 
agree in almost every natural character, except in their 
juice, wlkcli is milky and glutinous, instead of watery. 
The members of this division are very numerous, and 
are chiefly inhabitants of tropical or warm regions. 
Many of tliera, as the bread-fruit-tree {ArtKarpus incisa}, 
which gives the name to the tribe, the banyan, the upas 
and eow-tree, have been long regarded as vegetable' 
wonders, in consequence of tlie marvellous stories re¬ 
lated by our earlier navigators. Our space will allow 
us to mention only t. few of the more striking peculia¬ 
rities of tills subdivision. ‘ Their milk, wMoh is always 
acrid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 
upas-tree of Java, and certain Indian species of fig; 
nevertheless, if the milk is naturally absent from any 
particular part of ah artocarpeous plant, that part be- 
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coraes eatable, and even wholeson*. Thus the fruit of 
the cultivated fig, up to a short time before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous ; but when ripe, the milk disappears, is 
replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes, as -we all know, 
extremely wholesome. The same explanation is pro¬ 
bably applicable to the case of the bread-fruit, wtiich 
forms an article of food with the South-Sea islanders.’* 
The bread-fruit is a native of tlie Soutli-Sea islands 
and many parte of the Indian Archipelago, inhabiting 
only such parts where it can obtain sullicient heat and 
moisture. It forms a moderately-sized tree, about forty 
feet in height, witli Ikrgc leathery leaves, which are 
deeply lobed, and having the male and female flowers 
on different receptacles. The male flower is arranged 
on a sort of catkin, the female on a round fleshy globe, 
wliich gradually enbirges and forms the cdihlc bread¬ 
fruit. The edible portion is therefore not the seeds, 
wtiich arc few and small, but the fleshy receptacle in 
which they .are imliedded. When ripe, this receptacle 
is green, and about the size of a large melon, having its 
surface roughened by the witlicrcd calyxes w liieli lomain 
attached. In using it the fruit is gi nerally plac'cd in 
an oven or before a fire, and allowed to remain till the 
rind turns black. This is then scraped oft; anti the imlp 
is found to he ‘soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
crumb of a ncwly-bakcd loaf,’ tbougli others compare 
the flavour to th;it of a roasted potato. In Anson’s 
voyages it is said to he delicious wiien riiic; and when 
mixed willi lime or»orauge-iiuce. to liave a, grateful tart 
flavour not unlike apple-sauce. Besides tlie Arlururpun 
iiicisa, theijfi arTi several other sjjecies, tlie most remark¬ 
able of whie.li is tlie A.^inirprifoliay or jack-tree, also a 
native of the Indian Arcliiiielago, and in its general 
appearance closely resembling tlie eomtnoii breaii-fruit. 
Its leaves are larger, and entire (lienee tlu“ name)its 
fruit is al.so lareer, weigliii'g so mucli a.s sixty or seventy 
pouiidi;; but, tbougii used by tlie natives, it is not in 
groat repute, .among Muroiieans, wlio di.slike its liarsli 
dry eriimb and offensive odour. Its nuts or .seeds, Iiocv- 
ever, are highly prized, being more delicious, wlieii 
roasted, th.an the best chestnuts. 

The cow-tree ( GalacUMlcn/lrim ulilr) .aiipc-ars to he nearly 
allied to the bread-fruit-tree, .and is iiiciitioiied by llinii- 
boldt as ‘ growing on tlic sides of tlie, roeks. its thick 
roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil, and unmois- 
tenod during iiiany months of the year by a drop of 
rain or dcw'. But dry and dead as the briiiiches appear, 
if yon pierce the trunk, a sweet and nutritive milk flows 
liirtb, which is in tlie greatest profusion at daybreak. 
At this time the blacks and other natives of the, iieigb- 
hourhood hasten from all quarters, furnislied with liu’ge 
jugs to (Mitch the milk, which thickens and turns yellow 
on the surface. Some drink it on the spot, others carry 
it home to their children; and you might fancy you saw 
the family of a cowlieixl gatlicring around him, ami 
receiving from him the produce of his Icine.’ The 
nptu, or poison-tree of Java QAntiaris toxicaria), has 
hitherto been described as a largo tree, growing in 
that island, in the midst of a desert caused by its 
own pestiferous qualities; its exhalations were reported 
to be so unwholesome, that not only did they cause 
death to all animals which approached it, hut even 
destroyed vegetation for a considerable distance around; 
and lastly, the juice which flowed from its ivounded 
stem was said to be tlie most deadly of pioisons. Much 
of this is pure fable; for not only may individuals 
approach it, but even sleep under its shade with im¬ 
punity. Its juice, however, is a virulent iwison when 
insinuated into any part of the animal system, and is 
speedily followed by excruciating tortures and death. 
There is now a specimen growing in the Cliiswick 
Gardens at London, which parties may ’ally approach 
and sit under without suffering any inconvenience ! 
though any part of the tree requires to be bandied 
with extreme caution. Ikssides the above illustrations 

* Penny Cyoli^adia, tutloio Avtooarpoa?. 


of the tribe Artocarpem, there are the Osago orange, 
foimd in the country of'the Osage Indians, near lied 
Itiver, and celebrated for its fine-grained elastic wood, 
the spreading banyan, the fig, the sycamore of Scrip¬ 
ture, various species of mulberry, and the India-nibber- 
tre(>—all of which arc more or less valued for tlieir fruit, 
their wood, or inilkj" juice, which is that from which 
caoutchouc is derive,!, :uid from wliicli the silk-worm 
derives its peculiar food in the leaves of the mulberry. 

The ncttle-lrccs, daid-ni tllcs, :i.iid sca-ntitles whicli we 
so commonly hear of, arc in no ways related to the 
order urticaccac Tlie ceftw, or nettle-tree, of which 
there are many varieties, belongs to tlie order ulmacea), 
of which the eim is tlie type, and only takes its name 
from the similarity whidi its leaves liew to some kinds 
of nettle. Tlie (leail-nettles (hmduni idOuni, and pur- 
pureum) tjcleng to tlie order Lidiiata', and have no 
eontiexioH;j.'iii iovy of their liotiuiieal chfracters with 
urticaeeous plants. Tliey take their name from the 
sharp prickles wliicti arm tlieir ripened or dead sced- 
vcssels, the stings of wliieli arc often :itteiidcd with 
eoiisidcrahlc danger to Die pait of the body afllicted. 
These prickles are doubly serrated on the sides, so that 
when they have pierced the skin, tlie jagged edges x're- 
vciit their extraction, and aid their furllier insertion 
whenever the part is rubbed, jirecisely as a beard of 
barley w'ill move forward in one direction only. Bea- 
iiottles, again, are the medum-, fir sea-blubbers of our 
coasts, and arc so named because some of them sting 
and inflame tlie hand that tonciics them; the cause of 
\ tlii.s property i.s unknown. Ttiey have, it will be seen, 

I like tlie tree-nettles and dead-nettles, no natural rela- 
i tion wbatever to the IJrtieae.ca', which the reader may 
j now ixire.eive are amueli more interesting class ofvego- 
! tables tliiiii nuniy are dpt to imagine, eonsidering the 
general worthlessness of the common stinging weed 
wliieli botanists have taken as the tyiie of the order. 

MB CAUL ETON’S TALES. 

Tnv; lesser tales of Mr Carlcton are now in course 
of republieation in a cheap form, with embellishments, 
liy Messrs Gurry, .lunior, and Company, and arc amply 
deserving of imWie patroniigM No late illustrator 
of Irish life excels this autlior, either in the fidelity 
of liis jiictures, or in genenil powcr.s of creating amuse- 
nieiit, while in fairness towards the various (luestions 
agitating Irisii society he is superior to all. Erom 
a biograpliieal memoir of Mr Carletoii, we learn tliat 
he i.» about forty-si.x years of age, a native of the county 
of Tyrone, born of poor piu'ents, but edueiited above his 
original position, having heen intended for tlie priest¬ 
hood. Wiicn a youth, without friends, and without 
money, he migrated to Dublin in seaveli of whatever 
fortune might he oiien to him, and there he has since 
jiuioued a literary career, in whicli the lights and 
shades have been strangely mingled. As a specimen, 
not of Mr Carleton’s powers in lietitious writing, for 
those we cannot well ex'cnqilify in our iiarrtiw space, 
hut of his general jiowers of droll and descriptive writ¬ 
ing, the rcade^ may take the following account of a race 
of Irish pigs:— 

‘ There was in Ireland an old breed of swine, which is 
now' nearly extinct, except in some remote parts of the 
country, where they aioj still useful in the hunting 
season," particularly it* dogs happen to he scarce. Tliey 
were a tall loose Bjiccies, with legs of an unusual lengtii, 
with Jio flesh, short ears, as if they had been cropped 
for sedition, and with long faces of a highly intellectual 
cast. They were also of such activity, that few grey¬ 
hounds could clear a ditch or cross a field with more 
agiUty or speed. Their hacks formed a rainbow arch, 
capable of being contracted or extended to an inc<«fr 
ceivable degree i and their usual rate of travelling in 
droves was at mail-coach s^d, or eight Irish milM an 
hour, preceded by an ^t-rider to clear the way, whilst 
their rear was brought' up by another horwman going 
at a three-quarter gallop. 
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In the nii'daie of summer, when nil nature reposed 
under the united influence of heat and dust, it was an 
interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping 
past like a whirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, 
their sharp and lengthy outlines dimly visible through 
the shining haze, like a flock of antelopes crossing the 
deserts Of the East. 

Bat alas for those happy days! Tliis breed is now a 
curiosity—^few specimens of it remaining, except in the 
n>ountainous parts of the country, whither these lovers 
of I'berty, like the free natives of the back settlements 
of America, have retired to avoid the encroach ments of 
civilisation, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the 
slavish comforts of steamboat navigation and the re¬ 
laxing InxUrics of English feeding. 

Indeed their patriotism, ns evinced in an att.achment 
to Ireland am} Irish habits, was scarcely more rem:irk- 
able than their sagacity. There i.; not an antiquary 
among the niemV>ers of that learned and useful body, 
tlie Irish Academy, who can boast such an intimate 
knowledge of the Irish language in all its shades of 
meaning and idiomatic lisniuty, as did this once flourisli- 
ing class of animals. Nor were they (umfined to the 
Irish tongue alone; many of them mulci-.stood English 
too j and it was said of those tlnit belonged to a convent, 
the members of wliicli, in their intercourse with eiich 
Other, spoke only in J^atin, th.at they \rcre tolerable 
masters of that language, and refused to leave a potato- 
field or plot of ea'obage.s, except when .addressed in it. 
To the English tongue, liowever, they had a deep-rooted 
antipatliy; whether it proceeded from tlie national feel¬ 
ing, or the fact of its not being sufficiently guttural, 1 
cannot say: but be this as it may, it must he admitted 
that they were excellent Irj.sh scholars, and paid a sur¬ 
prising degree of deference and obedience to whatever 
was Addressed ti> tliem in their own language. In Mun¬ 
ster, too, such of them as liclouged to tlie hedge-scliool- 
mnsters were good proficients in I,atin; but it is on a 
critical knowledge of their native tongue tiiat I take 
my stand. On this point tliey were ainrivalled by tlie 
most learned pigs or antiquaries of tlieir d.ay; none of 
either class possessing at tliat ])eriod such a linowledge 
Of Irish'manners, nor so keen a sagac'dy in tracing out 
Irish rooVt. • 

Tlieir education, it is true, was not ncgleetcd. and 
their instructors lind the satisfaction of seeing tliat it 
was not lost. Nothing could present a finer display of 
true friendship founded upon a sense of equality, mutual 
interest, and good-wdll, tliaii the Irishman .and his pig. 
The Arabian and his horse arc jiroverbi.al; hut liad our 
English neighbours known as much of Ireland as they 
did of Arabia, they would have found as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between tlie former as between 
the latter; and, perhaps, when the superior comforts of 
an Arabian hut are contrasted with the squalid poverty 
of an Irisii cabin, they would have perceived a heroism 
and a disinterestedness evinced by the Irish parties, that 
■would have struck them witli greater admiration. 

The education of an Irish pig, at the time of which 
we write, was an important consideration to an Irish¬ 
man. He and liis family, and his pig, lil^ the Arabian 
and his horse, aU slept in the same bed; the pig, gene¬ 
rally for the sake of convenience, next the “stock.”* At 
meals, the pig usually was stationed at the .vcmAaq, or 
potato-basket; where the only insjanees of bad temper 
he ever displayed broke out in petty and unbecoming 
squabbles with the younger branches of the family. 
Indeed, if he ever descended from his high station ns a 
member of tho domestic circle, it was ujion these occa- 
titms when, with a accounted for only 

by the Bf“''ellingii^i^S self-interest, he embroiled 


( himself in a 


S j» »fmiscrable feuds and contentions 
e.lfft; or carrying off from the jealous 
More than came to lii*. 

^ings about tlie good ,Ah|p^s jof this 
Rented with unoofliinion jfpfjieaf'ance: iit 

e "Tlnit is, at tile outHlde. i 


Ills owner he always^ad a friend, from whoni, when he 
grunted out his appfial to him, he was certain of re¬ 
ceiving redress: "Barney, heluavc, avick: lay down the 
potstick, an’ don’t be batin' the pig, the cratliur.” 

In fact, the pig was never mentioned but with this 
endearing epithet of “crathur” annexed. “Barney, go 
an’ call home the pig, the crathur, to his dinner, l^fore 
it gets cowld an him.” “ Barney, go an’ see if you can 
see the pig, the fcra'thur; his buckwhist will soon be 
ready.” “ Barney, run an’ dhrive tlie pig, the crathur, 
out of Larry Neil’s phatte-fleld: an’, Barney, whisper, a 
houchalbawn, don’t run too hard, Barney, for fraid you’d 
lose your breath. 'VVhat if the crathur does get a taste 
o’ the new phaties—snudl blame to him for the same!” 

In short, whatever might have been tile habits of the 
family, such were those of the pig. The latter was 
uau.ally out early in the morning to take exercise, and 
the unerring regularity with which lie returned at meal¬ 
time, gave sufficient proof that procuring an appetite 
was a work of supererogation on his part. If he came 
before the meal was prepared, his station was at the 
door, wliieli they usually shut to keep him out of the 
way until it should be ready. In the meantime, so far 
as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could 
go, his iiowers of melody were freely exercised on the 
outside. But he did not stop liere; every stretch of 
ingenuity was tried by wliieli a possibility of gaining 
adniittaiicc could be established. The hat and rags 
were rcixaitedly drivcai in from the windows, whicli 
from practice and habit he was cniJded to appniaeli on 
his iiind legs; a cavity was also worn by the frequent 
gnibbings of his snout under the door, the Icvver part of 
uhieli was broken away by tlie sheer strength of his 
tusks, so that he was enabled, by thrusting himself 
between the bottom of it and the ground, to m.ake a 
most unexpected appearance on the hearth, before his 
pri'senee was at all convenient or aceeptable. 

But iiidependently of these two modes of entrance, 
namely, the door and window, there was also a thin], 
by which he sometimes scrupled not to make a descent 
upon the family. This was by the chimney. There 
are maiiv' of the Irish cabins built for economy’s sake 
against slopes in tho ground, so that the labour of 
erecting either a gable or side-wall is saved by the 
perpiiiidicular bank that remains after the site of the 
house is scooped away. Of tlie facilities presented by 
this peculiar structure tho pig never fiuled to avail 
himself. He immediately mounted the roof (through 
which, however, he soinetiines took an ,unexi>ected 
fliglit), and traversing it with caution, reached tho 
cliinnicy, into which he deliberately hackrA himself, and 
with no .small sliare of courage went down precisely as 
the northern boars are s.aid to descend tho trunks of 
trees during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In this manner he cautiously retrograded downwards 
with a hardihood which set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, 
.and all otlier .available weapons of the cabin at deflanee. 
V/e are bound, however, to declare that this mode of 
entrance, wliich was only resorted to when every other 
failed, was usually received by tlie cottager and his 
family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that 
were not lost upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to 
save him from being seorclicu, which ho deserved' for 
his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often 
in a quilt, and sometimes in the tattered blanket, bi* 
large pot, out of whieli he looked with a humorous con¬ 
ception of his own enterprise that was highly diverting. 
We must admit, however, that hew’as sometimes te- 
ceived with the comforts of a hot poker, which Paddy 
pleasantly called, “ givin'him a worn welcome.” 

Another trait in the character of these aninials -was 
the utter scorn with whicli they treated id!attempts to 
fatten them. In faeti the usual consequences of gootl 
feeding ttseto almost;invertedin their case; an({:ulthoagh 
Iimi^t. assert that they became leaner i» proportien to 


■'lvhaithe 5 y'i^ 0 l'»bd,''yet,I must confine nty*elf to truth, 
.bj^ 'nitihif' haiidldly that thli/ was not the feet 5 that 
there was a certain state of fleshlessness to which they 
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amvod, but frpra which they neither advanced nor re¬ 
ceded by good feeding or bad. 

At tbit point, despite of all hunjan ingenuity, tliey 
remained stationary for life, receiving the bounty afforded 
them with a greatness of appetite resembling the forti¬ 
tude of a brave man, which rises in energy according 
to the magnitude of that which it has to encounter. 
The truth is, they were sciindalous hypocrites j for with 
the most prodigious capacity for ftaxl, they were spare 
as philosophers, and fitted evidently more for tlic chase 
than the stye; rather to run dijwn a buck or a hare for 
tlie larder, than to have a place in it themselves. If 
you starved tliem, they detied you to diminish their 
flesh; and if you stuffed them like aldermen, they took 
all they got. but disdained to carry a single ounce more 
than if you gave them whey thickened with w.ator. In 
short, they gloried in maceration and liberty ; were good 
Irish .scliolars. sometimes aetpiainted with liatin; and 
their flesh, after the trouble of sepnr.ating it from a 
superfluity of tough skin, was e.'cccllcnt venimn so far 
as it went.’ 

A PARALLEL TO MR FKATHERSTONHAUOFI. 

Tuk picture which Mr Eeathorstonhaugli and other 
travellers give of the state of society in tlio north- 
■ western states of America—tlie slave-dealing, the law- 
lc.ssii(!ss, th(! open unpunished ass.assin.ations, and the 
wretclied state of filtliiness in which ji large portion (,f 
the people live—apnears very appalling; but that it is 
only incidental to the rude and unsettled state of the 
country, must •l)e evident to all who have any know¬ 
ledge of tfie former s(»te of our own favoured land. 
There is a book culled Ia>, tiers frimi, the North of Scotland, 
whicli gives exactly such an acc;ouiit of that region, as 
it existed about the yciu: 17.90, during a king's reign 
which many living ixnsons yet rennaniier. Thi.s work 
was written l)y a gentleman named Hurt, and its truth¬ 
fulness lias never been <iucstioncd.* It is wTitteii in a 
! mamicr which makes it all tlie more valuable for the 
I present purpose; for while our English travellers in 
America generally seem more than willing to find all 
the fault they can, Burt appears throughout in the cha¬ 
racter of a mild and good-humoured observer, who 
would rather speak favourably than otherwise of the 
people among whom he temporarily sojourned. 

After a description of his journey northward, during 
which he found much reason for disgust at tlie Low¬ 
land inns, he enters upon a lengthened and minute 
account of all he observed iii and around the town of 
Inverness, which duty obliged liim, it is believed, to 
make his residence for a considerable time. He finds 
here that the jail holds no criminal of the same clan 
with the provost, or whose liberation is desired by any 
person of influence in the neighbourhood. At the same 
time, the Highland gentlemen made a regular practice 
of transporting to the colonies any of their dependents 
who offended them, though it might he only by asldng 
what was their own. ‘ Wlien any ship in the.se parts is 
bound for the 'West Indies, to be sure a neighbouring chief, 
of whom none dares opeidy to complain, has several 
thieves to send prisoners to town. It has been whispered, 
their eriines were only asking their dues, and such-like 
offences; and I have been well assured they have been 
threateiied with hanging, or at least perpetujil impri¬ 
sonment, to intimidate and force them to sign a con¬ 
tract for their banishment, which they Mdom refused 
to dtt, as knowing there would be no want of witnesses 
against them, however innocent they were; and then 
tliey were pat on board the ship, the master paying so 
much e-head for them. Thus two purposes wore serve<l 
at oncer-namely, the getting rid of troublesome fellows, 

* Th«» hm been a doubt if Bnrt was the name of the author; 
but that it reaU}' was so, aeenu tolerably'w«U evidenced by the fol¬ 
lowing oMtnary notice tonn the Gentleman's Magasitie: —' Fob, * 
[17*6], wmmd Burt, Eaq. author of elate Description of &oet- 
Und.' * 


and making money of them at the same tipne ’• but these 
poor wretches never escaped out of prison. , 

‘ All this I am apt to believe, liecause I met with an 
example, at his own house, which leaves me no room to 
doubt it. As this chief was walking alone in liis garden, 
with ids dirk and pistol by his side, and a gun in his 
hand (as if ho fe.ared to be assassinated), apd as I was 
reading in his ])arloiir, tlicrc came to me by stealth (ns 
I soon perccivtid) a young I'ellow. who accosted me with 
such an accent as made me conclude he was a native of 
Middlesex; and every now and t.licn he turned about, 
as if he feared to lie observed by any of the fiunily. He 
told me that a lien his master was in l.ondoii, lie had 
made him promises of great advantage, if lie would serve 
him ns his gentleman; hut though .he had liecii there 
two years, he could not obtain cither his wages or dis¬ 
charge. And, says he, when 1 ask for either of tliem, 
he tells rue .1 know I have robbed him, and nothing is 
more casjTiir him than totliid among these Uiglilandera 
abundant eviitence against me (innocent as I am); and 
then my fate must be a perpetual jail or transportation : 
and there is no iiicana for me to jnake ni}' escape, being 
here in the midst of his clan, and never suffered to go 
far from liomo- 

‘ You will believe 1 was much affected with the me¬ 
lancholy eircnra-stiinecs of the poor young man ; but told 
him Unit my speaking for liim would discover his eoni- 
jilaint to me, wliich might cnr.agc Ids master; and in 
that ease I did not know wliat might lie the consequence 
to him. Then with a .sorrowful look he left me, and (as 
it hapnened) iu very good time.’ This gcutleman, it 
will be observed, wore arms even in his own garden, 
and Ids arms included a dirk, which, as is well known, 
was then part of the ordinary liabiliincnt.s of every 
' Highlander. I’.iirt afterwards describes the weapon. 

‘ The blade is straight, and generally above a foot long; 
the point goes off like a tuck, and the handle is somu- 
tldng like that of a sickle. They pretend they cannot 
do well w'ithout it, ins bein,g useful to them in cutting 
wood, .and upon many other occasions ; blit it is a con¬ 
cealed mischief, Idd under the. plaid, ready for secret 
stabbing; and, in a close encounter, there is no defence 
against it.’ In wliat respect does this deadly instrument 
differ from the Bowie knife of thp Arkansas gentleman ? 

Of the disposition to use tliesc weapons in private 
life in recent times, Mr Burt gives many anecdotes, out 
of which we select one. ‘ Some few years ago a com¬ 
pany of Liverpool merchants contracted with the chief¬ 
tain of tliis tribe [Glengary], at a great advantage to 
him, for the use of his woods and other conveniences 
for the smelting of iron; and soon after, tliey put their 
project iu execution, by building of furnaces, sending 
ore from Lancasliire, &c. By tlie way, I sliould tell 
you that those w^orks were set up in this country merely 
for the sake of the woods, because iron cannot be made 
fnr'i the ore with sea or pit coal, to be malleable and 
fit f(T ordinary uses. 

‘ The dwelling-house of this chieftain had been burnt 
by the troops in the year 1715; but the walls, which 
were of stone, remained-, and therefore the director of 
the above-mentioned w'orks thought it convenient to fit 
it up with ncit timber, for the use of himself or his suc¬ 
cessors during the term of the lease. This being effec¬ 
tually done, a certain iiimilKir of gentlemen of the trllie 
came to him one evening on a seeming friendly visit, 
whom he treated in r» generous manner, by giving them 
bis liest wines and provisions. Among otlier things 
(though a quaker by his religious principles, yet is he a 
man of polite behaviour), he Siud to them something to 
this puriHise (for he tola me himself how he had ton 
used): “ Gentlemen, you have gton me a great deal of 
pleasure in this visit; and when you all, or any of you, 
will take the trouble to repeat St, let m when it will, 
you shall be weleome to anything thkt iii ip my'/iijiMe,’’ 

‘Upon those two last vvow one of them lii^iedmJt— 
[Here a diwadful oatl^-^‘‘ yiOu!ii house? I thought it 
hiui ton Glengkry^S house 1” And'upon those Vratch- 
words they knocked out the candles, fell upon hiiti, 
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wounded him, and got him down among them; but he 
hoing strong and active, and tlie darkneaa putting them 
in confusion lest they should wound one another, he 
made a shift to slip from them in the bustle, and to gain 
another room. This he immediately barricaded, and 
cried out at the Window to his workmen that were not 
fer olT, who, running to arm themselves and hasten to 
his assistance, those gentlemen made off.’ 

Some traits of the inns may now be adverted to. 
The filthiness of the hotels of the new states, and the 
personal obtmsiveness and hauteur of the American 
innkeepers generally, are both curiously paralleled in 
the Scotland of 1730. At Kelso, which is within ton 
miles of the English border, Burt was received at the 
inn by ‘a hnndsoinc genteel man, well dressed,’ who 
gave him a kindly welcome to the house. ‘ 'I’liis indiieed 
me to ask him what 1 could have to eat: to which lie 
civilly answeled. The goodwife wiVl he careful nothing 
shall be wanting, but that he never coneerned liimself 
about anything relating to the pMic (as he called it); 
tliat is, he would have me know lie w:i.s a gcntknuw, and 
did not employ himselfun anything so low as Httendanee. 
but left it to his wife. Thus lie took his le.ave of me: 
and soon after came up my landlady, whoso dress and 
appearance seemed to me to be so unfit for the wife of 
that gentleman, that I could Imrdly believe she w:is any 
Other than a servant; hut slie soon took care in lier 
turn, by some airs sheVo-ve herself, to let rne know she 
was mistress of the house. I a.sked what was to be had, 
and she told me potted pigeons; and nothing, I thought, 
could he more agreeable, as rcfiuiring no w:iitjng, after 
a fatiguing day’s journey in whieli 1 had eaten nothing. 
The cloth was laid, hut I was too unwilling to grc.iso 
j my fingers to touch it; and presently after, the pot of 
pigeons was set on the table. IVhen I e;uue to evaniino 
my cates, there were two or three of the jiigeons lay 
mangled in the pot, and behind were the furrows, in 
the butter, of those fingers that liad raked them out of 
it, and the butter itself needed no close applicatioi; to ‘ 
discover its qinvlity. My disgust at this sight w:i.s so 
great, and being a brand-new traveller in this country, 

1 ate a crust of bread, and drank .about a pint of .good 
claret; and although the night was appro:i(;hing, I 
called for my horses, asd marched oil' tliinking to meet 
with something Ixitter.’ 

At a Highland inn, ‘ my landlady sat, with a parcel 
of children about her, some quite, .and others almost 
naked, by a little peat-fire in the middle of the hot, and 
over the fireplace was a small hole in the roof for a 
chimney.* ‘ At .a little distance was another hut, where 
preparations Tvore making for niy reception. It was 
somewhat less, but contained two beds, or ls)xe.s to lie 
in, and was kept as an apartment for peoidc of distinc¬ 
tion. * * The landlord not only sits downi with you, 
as In the northern Lowlands, hut in some, little time 
asks leave (and sometimes not) to introduce his brother, 
cousin, or more, who arc all to drink your honour’s 
health in nsky, wliieh, though a strong spirit, is to 
them like water. And this I have often seen them 
drink out of a scallop-shell. And in other journeys, 
notwithstanding their great familiarity with me, I have 
several times seen my servant at a loss how to behave 
when the Highlander has turned about and very for¬ 
mally drank to him; and when I have baited, and eaten 
two or three eggs, and nothing else to Ik; liad, when I 
asked the question, “'What is tlfBre for ea.ting?” the 
answer has been, “Hotbingfor you, sir, but sixpence 
.for your man.” 

* The host, who is rarely other than a gentleman, is 
interpreter between yon and those who do not speak 
English, so that you lose nothing of what any one has 
, to say relatiug to the antiquity of their family, or the 
benfic aations of their ancestors in war with some other 
dtn. If the guest be a stranger, not seen hrfbre by the 
man.tif the hi^e, he takes the first opportunity to in- 
whenco»his master came, who 
^ his business ialihat 

if the fellow happens to be surly, as 


thinking the inquiry^mpertinent, perhaps chiefly from 
the Highlander’s poor appearance, then the master is 
sure to 'be subtilly gifted (if not asked) for the secret; 
and if obtained, it is a help to conversation with his 
future guests.’ 

Finally, us to tlie strange judicial proceedings of the 
back states, and the curious conduct of some of the 
judges, hear what Burt says of the administration of ! 
ju.stice in a part of Great Britain under the government 
of the second George. ‘ I happened to he at the house 
of a certain chief when /he chieftain of a tribe belong¬ 
ing to another clan came to make a visit; after talking 
of indiflerent matters, I told him 1 thought some of his 
people had not behaved toward me, in a particular 
affair, with that civility I might have expected from 
ttie elan. He started; and immediately, with an .air of 
fierceness, clapped his Inind on hi.s broadsword, and 
told me, if I required it, he would send me two or three 
of their heads. But 1, really thinking he load hceu in 
jest, and had acted it well (as jesting is not their 
talent), laughed out, by w:iy of approb.ation of libs cap.a- 
city for a joke; upon which he assumed, if possible, a 
yet more serious look, and told me peremptorily ha wan 
a man of his inirtl ; and tlie chief who sat by made no 
manner of objection to what he said. 

‘ 'I'he heritable jiower of pit and iinllows, .is they call 
it, which still is exercised by some within their proper 
districts, is. T think, tooninch for;in)' particul.ar subject 
to lie intru.sted witloil. But it is said that any par- 
ti:ility or revenge of tlie chief, in lii.s own cause, is 
obviated by the law, which does not ;illow himself to 
sit judicially, hut obliges him to :qipointsa .substitute as 
judge ill Ills courts, who is ealled the baitia'a/ rariahii/. 

1 fear this is .hut a sliadow of safety to the aeetised, if 
it may not ap})ear to inerc:isc the danger of injustice 
.and oppression; for to the orders ami instructions of 
the eliief may he added the iirivate resentment of the 
bailie, ■which may make np a double weight against the 
snppo.sed eriniiiial. 

• I have not, I must own, lieen aecuslonieil to hear ! 
trials in these courts, hut have been often told that otic j 
! of these bailies, in particular, seldom examines any but | 
with raging wonls and rancour; and if the an ;wers : 
iiuide arc not to hi.s mind, ho amiradicts them h/ bto’vs, j 
•and at one time even to the hwahinp down of the poor I 
wratah who irns examined. Nay, further, 1 have lieard i 
say ot him, by a very credible pcr.son, that a High- ! 
hinder of a nei.ghbouring elan, witli whom his own hiul | 
been long at variance, being to be brongbt licfore him, 
he declared upon the accusation, before he had seen the , 
party accused, ihai the, very name should hanp him.’ \ 

Tlie general efl'ect of these particulars respecting 
Scotland in 1730, taken in connexion with what is ; 
stated respeeting the newer states of America, is to : 
show that all countries, at a particular stage of social j 
progress, .arc alike. To the England of Sir Eobert ■ 
Walpole, the northern parts of Scotland were exactly j 
what Arkansas and Tennessee now are to the New 
i'highinil of I’resident Tyler—an outlying district over 
which central institutions had not yet had time to 
assert their sway. 


A VISIT TO EASTBOURNE, 

The pulilje is already partly aware of the benevolent pro- 
ecodiiigs of Mrs Davies Gilbert upon her estate in Sussex, 
where slie lias now a large popuk-ition settled eomfortaWy 
upon small allotments of land, and has histitntcd a self- 
supporting industrial school; thus giving the means of an 
honourahlo gelf-supiK>rt to people ivlio would otherwise ba 
paiqicrs, and at the same time not in any way diminishing 
her own rovenne. 

Tlie editor of the Norwich Mercury lately visited the 
scene of this intoresUng experiment, and gave an account 
of it in his paper. He begins with a description of the 
school, wliioh U here omitted, as having bean antieijmted 
in these |»gea, and then goes on to speak of a ^ot of five 
.acres occupied by a man, his Wife, and seven children, who 
■w'ore in 1840 in the Eastbourne Union-house at an annual 
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expense of £70, 48. in food and clothing, besides the Union 
expenses, which must have made it equal to the interest 
of £3000, 3 per cents. * He was at work with several of 
his pigmy labourers, who set to witH heart and good-will, 
lie spoke with delight of the exchange he had jmdergone, 
and indeed it was almost needless to make incpiiry. His 
vigorous frame and healthy look, his apiiarel, and manner, 
all gave the most manifest proofs of satisfaction. Ho said 
he had grown fourteen coombs and a bushel of wheat per 
acre, and twenty-four coombs of oaflh. He had twm cows, 
paid a full rent, and maintained his family in comfort. 

‘ A third location exhibited a yinro curious scene. Here 
the poss€!Ssor w.as ii cripple, whicli he said taught hi in to 
train his cow to do tlni work he was unable to perftirin. 
His cow was harnessed to a small cai’t, which two boys 
had filled with manure, and she dragged tlie cart np inll 
to tlu! spot where the iiianuro was deposited for use. He 
spoke even in stronger terms of Ids varions crops, mid Ins 
entire satisfiiction. He was obviously a iiuni of sbri wd. 
c.ai>.acity, whicli he had directed to make good Ids niisfor 
tunc of lameness. The elergjonan of the village met and 
aecompanied ns over this little fnmi, and aihleil his cordial 
testimony to tliat of the man himself. 

‘inaddition to these benefits,Mrs (Tiibert Inisajiportioned 
no fewer tlian four bunilred allotmcnfs of dilii ient (|nmi- 
titics of land, from liiilf an acre U, t«o acres oacli, to t he 
litlioiiring class of her village of Ivi.stbonrne. .Some of them 
lie near lleaehy Head, and all exhibit the clearest proofs 
(if sneoessihi culture. 'I'he rent is fully eijiial to tliat jiaid 
by tile neiglibonring farmers—in soine cases larger. I here 
have been only three defanltcrs in thiiiecn years, tlionah 
the teriiints were taken witlioiit: reference to eliaracler, and 
told that, the rent wanld ni.r he demanded if not tendered 
—a sutlieicnf jnviof of their desire to jiosso.S'S tlie land on 
the terms i^ is fteld. 

‘After we had inspeertid these grounds, we eonvi'rsed 
wit.li one of the most intelligent agrienltnrists in the 
neigliboiirhood, who was tlioroiigtily eonvm'sailt with the 
projeel and its working.-;. He sai<l t here eonid he no ipie.s- 
tion as to its siiceess, whieh was atti’ilmtalih' io tlie supe¬ 
rior inteiist .ii"! atleiition of iiidividnal eultnn*; in a word, 
it was gardi'O, not field eolturi'. .•\nollier piece of eiirioiis 
information given ns by lhi.s .good lady was the exliiidlion 
of a modei'ate-siy.ed Innid-basin filled, to tiie briiii witli 
wheat, the ]»ro(luee of one single grain, to wiiieh was a.dded 
the following statement;— 

‘ Wlieal from l''iillfi.rd‘s Prize White, bronglit by Mr T. 
Hurst from Oxford, all raised from one grain in one season. 
If was put in on.(uly2J, 1H41. Tlie slioolswere divided 
twice before Cliristmas, and once after, and consisted of ~ 
roots, 173; ears, 327'2; grains, t)7,02!!; and wciglied 7lhs. 
I.l.l oz. Septeiniier 1312. Half an oimee o" this wheat, 
earefnily weighed, contained 332 grains. 

‘Here, then, we repeat, are given iiTcfragable proofs of 
the efli' aey of the principle, if carried out jiidieloiisl.i. 
Pray, veadia’, bear in inimi that a paii|)er, whose [inwious 
maintenaneo was eipial to the interest of a capital of 1..3000 
at 3 per cent., was taken from a workhouse and converted 
into an active, able, and proilnetive lalioiirer, and wliat is 
even better, into a moral and eonfonted man. His family 
were brought into training, and be was ])bieeda.s an hislriie- 
tor to give education, secular, religious, and industrial, to 
twelve little boys, at the cost of only one sliilling per week 
to all their parents. The process which effected all tliis 
gfHid bronglit also a better rent tlimi could be otherwise 
made of the land to the owner of the soil. When we eon- 
sidcr that all this li.as been aeiiieved liy an elderly lady, we 
cannot but wish others would give themselves the pleasure 
it evidently aflbnla her. W'e know what will be urged in 
ab.itement'of our plea for the pauper—“ You will convert 
England Into the same state of division under wjiich Ire- 
liuid has been placed.” Wo deny tlie necessity of any such 
conseijuence. Ireland has been portioned out by middle- 
nien, and liable to pay the midflto-men’s rent as well as 
their own, if the tenant bo iiehind-band; and with such in¬ 
security, sufficient labour is not given to the soil; and if 
landlords undorstooii the Injury this insecurity does them, 
they would avoid it. 

‘One only point remains to he observed. Tlio advantage 
would be greatly increased could the land 1 iius allotted be 
taken from tliat whieh is now unprodnotive ; for it is clear 
that,, although the garden-cnlture may, and does increiuie 
the quantity produced, such increase is mostly the di&re 
once between-the former and the improved tillage. Were 
the production drawn from land newdy broken up, the 


whole would be an addition to the ftmd for the mainten¬ 
ance of labour. 

‘ tVo have thus brought this case, as comjwchensive in its 
extent as noble in its intention, fairly and without ex- 
iiggeration under the eognizauee of the opulent inhabitants 
of tlie wide district tlivough whicli our Journal circulates, 
and sliould Mrs Gilbert.'s exiiniplce find any imitators 
aiiiiingst them, we are sure notliing would so cordially gra- 
tii'y tliiit lady, whose exertions arc prompted entirely by a 
sense of jiistiec to those who have not laud, and exiiedicncy 
to those who ha ve, w Inch land is of no value to thorn with¬ 
out labonv—of whieh the Uussiiins are so sensible, tiiat 
when an English gentleman was questioned about his pro- 
I>erty, anil slated tlie luuiilier of bis aeres, they laughed, 
and said—Von tell us notliing, without stating tlic number 
of your worknien on it..’ 


lilseOSlTlOXI.S AND oa'T.il'ATVON.S. 

> 

It is tWglx; il. wisdom and providence of the Almigbty 
so to order i’lc dis]Mif itions and iiieliiiations of men, that 
tiicy affect divers and dilVereiit works .iiid ph'iisnres; sumo 
are for m.aimnry trades, others for intetleefiiiil employ- 
ineiils ; one is for the loud, another fov tin; sea ; one for 
liiishaiidry, another for inerclirmdise; one is for arclii- | 
iectiire, another for vestiary serviees; one is for fishing, | 
aiiotlier for iKistilrage ; and in the leiirned trades, one I 
i.s for the mistress of the seicnee.s-- divinity, anotlier for i 
the law, whether civil or muviieipal; a third is for the j 
search of the secrets of nature, arsl the skill and practice ■ 
ofjiliysie; and each one of these divides itself into many 
dili'ering varieties. Neither is it otherwise in matters of ; 
Jileasiire; one places liis deli,gilt ill following his hawk .and 
lioimii, another in the liarnioiiy of imisie ; one makos his | 
garden his paradise, .and enjoys the flonrisliiiig of his fair ; 
tiilip.s, another finds eonti'ntnieiit in a ehoiee library ; one | 
loves Ids liowl or bis bow, anotlier pleases bimself in tbe I 
imtieiit pastime of iiis angle. For, surely, if all men 1 
ali'eeted one .-11111 the .saiii«i trade of life, or jileasure of ro- i 
ereatioii. il were not possilile that tlicy could live one liy i 
miother; neither eonhl -there bo any use of eornineree, ' 
vvhereliy nimfs life is maintained ; neltlier could it be : 
avoided, but Hial, tbe envy of tlie iiievitalile rivality would 
cut each otiier’s tliroats. It is good reason we sliimhl , 
make a rigid, use of llii-s gracious and provident ilispcmsa- 
tioii of file Almiglity. and, tberefore, that we should itn- 
yirove our several disyiositions and faculties to tlic ad¬ 
vancing of tbe common stock ; anil, witbal, that wc should 
neither oneroaeli upon each otliei-’s profession, nor be apt : 
to eciisnre each otlier's recreations.—./.(iV/ep Il'dI. 

ECONOMY AND COAII'OUT. ! 

The nocess,ary wants of nmn are easily sTi|iplieil; even 
moderatn comforts and rational ple.asnres demand no great [ 
outlay of money. A man may enjoy all the real pleasures 
of life without oversteiiyiiiig the bounds of jinideviee nr 
eennoiny ; beeaiise fliose iile,a.sures are determined by the 
babits and income of tbe individiiiil. Tliere is no such 
tldn.g as positive pleasure; all pleasure is ri-lative to tlio 
yiersoii; and be wlio emnnimids a moderal e incomn may 
enjf ,, as much bappiness as (ho rich and great. The 
amoiint of happiness to lie enjoyed dejauids upon himself, ; 
and not upon any abstract or detinitive idea. One glass of 
small may be as full as one of huge dimenaioiis, says one of 
our moralists. The wants ol man may bo few or many, 
aceoT.dliig to tbc’ individiiai; and as tbev arc regulated, so 
sliail bfc‘lds Imppines.s. He wlio lias fewest wants, says 
an nnclent sage, eoiiiea nearest to tho gods.— r/iaok of 
Si/mhth, 

PHOSPHOUITE. 

Tld-I rare .-uid ciivion* mineral, proposed to be used «S » 
manure, is thus adverted to by Professor Daubeny in a 
verl al iieeonnt of the Natural History of Spain, which he 
reeeiitiv submitted to the Ashmolean Society of Oxford. 
The eliiyslato at Ijagrossan, near Truxillo, contains a vein 
of phosphorite, first noticed from its phosphorescent prq-. 
perty by Howies, .and afterwards determined to consist of 
phosphate of lime by Proust. The latter (ihejhist reported 
that entire hills were composed of it, tuid this erroneous 
statement becoming current, gave rise to the idea that -it 
might 1)0 made available for manore, as a substitute ,for 
—the chief fertilising principle in which is the phos¬ 
phate of lime. The mintrat Ocours, however, only in one 
solitarj- vein, wlilch, is indeed oft-en as nmoh as ten feet 
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wide, imd may be toeed along the surfeee jtojp' n^ly jTjro 
miles. The vein U by no rocima a pnr« phba^hate; b|jt [fa 
largely intcnninglsid with ((liartz and other rocky, gil’l)- 
stahees. Bafiides'the pljoaphatc of lime, it contains about 
It j)cr cent, of iltioride of calcium, a.a if it-were intended to 
provide a material which enters as a ipiistitucnt into the 
bones of animals both of this and of a former age. The 
bones of the cow contain 6,5, of the horse 67, and of the 
sheep 70 per cent, of phosphate of lime, and as this material 
is derived from the food on which the animals live, it is 
indispensable that it be present in the soil in which the 
vecetablcs grow. Bone-dust, and other manures thiit 
yield phosphate of lime, are both expensive and limited in 
supply; hence flic importance originally attached to tlie 
discovery of ‘ entire bills ’ of phosphorite. 

• nULl-S OF oENins. 

* And forced a man to diir/ a sang. 

That nsVr could saig a simg ava.' 

./'Ilfrick SliCpJiertL 

‘Tlic fcctof the rabbi slipped from nudor hiui, and he 
rolled down a great hmi/il. Ivlien he n'eovered, he found 
that hts Companion luid falhm also, and stood l>y his side.’— 
£>r Mfuptm. •• 

‘ Or rose of sweet Provence, 

All flung their odours on the tisteniuj) sense.’ 

Ihrrvcnt Conwap. 

‘ Morning, noon, .and night, the streets of Augshurg were 
filled with melodious niSCOUP.’— Derwent Omwat/ (Donirt- 
Afo-Abi!.- 1623). s 

‘ I/wf the /roomnee of the thorns. 

Where lovers love to meet.’ 

Allan (Mmiiiu/lnim (Amnlet, )!!I10). 

‘ Tis Uie trowel to finish his work when ’/is dont .'---.Jmv.- 
nile tSouvemr, 1831. tJbaptc.r on Tails. 

‘It was a dacent lUfle residence in its own way, and so teas 
Ndaeif herself, for tliat matter.’--7'raiVs and Stories of the, 
MA'Peaiantry. 

*1 fowr the vain shndosrs Ifluie.'—Sir K, L. i/nhrer. 

> '• 'Hie mdeed part of the hanger is now enriml m'lh iMstles of 
yatimrs ktods.'—WAite’s Natural llistonf of Sethornc. 

■ ‘Tho iWirth was tent iisiiudcr in sevciwl places, one or two 
islands sunk /or ever, and the in/uihiiants fled in dismay towards 
the ^uiteniahprcB.’— Audulum’s Amerkau OrnUholopj/. 

‘ Wien Clarendon was employed in writing his History, 
he'Wfts ih a constant study of Livy and '• .citus.'— D'lsrrwK’s 
CtH/^sSies of Idterature. ' 

‘Gfcsohicd o'er his brow the infeni.'d iliadeui, 
lihe a tddek crag prpieoted o’er a cliff, 
iViits os the surge, tlie barrier of tlio iiiaiu ; 

And, like a blasted orb once ovcr-briglit, 

. ■ y.'Hjs cy; a ruin burned ; and on liis clicek 
feoMiv HinE^ shone.’ 

, ■ , ■ fferauePs JEfne Poem—The Judi/ment of the Flood. 

THE JlATA OF NEW ZEALA-VD. 

‘ One of the most extraordinary trees in a Now Zealand 
forest,’ says Simmond’s Colonial Magazine, ‘U the Kata, 
which. Originating in a parasite, grows to such ,r size as to 
rank amongst the giants of the forest. It first makes its 
appearance in the form of a tender vine, clasxiing the trunk 
of some huge tree with its long tendrils, and growing botli 
upwards and downwards, and increasing in Imlk at tlie 
same time. After a while, the parasite, having killed the 
{larcnt trunk, establishes itself upon Its ropts, sends forth 
numerous blanches aloft, which again send foitli aerial 
roots clasping the neighbouiiug trees—and ultimately tlie 
Rata occupies a lamer space than any tree of the forest. It 
is uuder this'tree that the curiosity so well known as the 
vegetating caterpillar is tottnA Instances have occurred 
of natives lying down to sleep under the Rata having been 
found dead, and, in eonseuuenoe, it is now always catcfully 
aypided by them.’ Well-infomied botanUts, on the other 
batiA deserilic this singular i>lant as perfectly innocuous, 
add maintain that if liativcs have been fowid dead boneatli 
if, fiheir death Was owing to any other cause rather than 

S i^ls d*scf!toon, it wpuld appear Uiat tlfo B.ata is 
wy In® s^b Aith the ‘Biifli-ro^’ metttioned by 
Oi* tt^to WaiSrfeni^ Nhatt AtrlMlia;—* A vine,’ 
■'* 'WjaW bythe woodoaffem the bashriopc, on 
Is ImuUng-oftt tin heavi«|ig;.tinibi^ d»a».< 
A in tlic.frn^ts ,of Drm.craRi. Some¬ 


times |lsu thick as a man’s body, twisted 

like a cotk-^;^w round tlie tallest trees, and rearing its 
head high’.above thejf tops. At other timas or four 
of them, like, stranils in a cable, join< trim"And tyeb, and 
branch imd branch togetlier. Others, descending frarn on 
high, 'fofte root as soon as tlnir" extremity touches 
ground, and appear like ahroUds and stays supporting the 
iiiain-maat. of a linc-of-battle ship; while others, sending 
out parallel, oblique, horizontal, and perpendicular shoots 
in all directions, pnt fern in mind of what travellers call a 
matted forest. Oftentimes a tree, above a hundred feet in 
heiglit, iqirooted by the ^vhirlwind, is stopped in its fall 
by these amazing cables of nature; and hence it is that 
you .aeeoimt for the phenomenon of seeing trees not only 
vegetating, but sending forth vigorous slioots, though far 
from their perpendicular, and their trunks inclined to 
every degree from die meridian to the horizon.’ 

THE ALBATROSS. 

This noble bird, whioh may be said to constitute the 
head of the gull faniiiy, is in body about the sizo of a eom- 
mori Koose.; but, to enable it to undortako the oxtrsordi- 
nary rliglits which often carry it hundreds of leagues from 
any resting-place, exeept the billows foaming uhiler itu 
rapid course, it is provided with wings of immense lengtii 
and power. With (licse, which otten measure as mnoh as 
twelve feet from tip to tip, it glides in search of prey over 
boundless tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even while soar¬ 
ing over the waters. Insatiable and voracious in appetite, 
it is always craving, .and never satisfied. Not content with 
feeding on ihe iiilial;ifants of tile deep, it preys iiidincrinii- 
iiatelj im every tiling wliich it comes .across. The smaller 
aquatic l.irds are not free from its great voracity, which 
is not unfreipiontiy tlie means of its capture and dcstnie- 
tion. A piece of jiovk or snet, fixed on a kmalji hook, and 
allowed to drag l>y a long lino in thfc wakeicf the vessel, often 
jnoves a temptation too strong to be resisted: thg greedy 
iiird Stoops oil his prey, .swallowa the bait, and tlieri, with 
distended wings, is towed on board, avid soon stands tot¬ 
tering on deck amidst hts exulting captors ■ who fr equently 
employ, with similtir siieoess, thy same device to ensnare 
the smaller pintado, or Cajm ])igeou. 'Jive immense power 
of wing of tlie albatross enables it to cleave the air with 
the greatest facility and a motion jieculiar to itself Its 
widely-extended pinions, without any perceptible vdfliion, 
carry it rapidly past from the extreme verge of the hori- 
zou ; whilst its gliding and graceful movements appear iO 
Ire extended witli peii'cet ease, and to be under tlic most 
complete control, whetber quietly floating iu the e.altnest 
atmospliere, or riding the fiirioits blast of tlie hurrieimc. 
Anotl’.cr peculiarity of the allaatross is the sliapo of the 
bill, w hieli li,as many of tlic eiiarivctcristica belonging to a 
iiiisl of prey. It is six iiielics in length, extending at first 
ill a straiglil. line, and tlioii, suddenly swecphjg info a 
emve, terminates in a most formidable hooked irohit; Wfth 
tins peculiarity of the eagle and falcon, it has the webbed 
i'cet, (liveatcd of claws, so clearly im attribute of tlie aquatio 
tribe, .and wliicli, with it,s enormous brcarlth of wing, ajj-, 
pear to mark it as the exclusive occupant of the cloudavid 
the wave, of the raging blast or lieaving billow ; for iib 
sooner does it set foot on the vessel’s dock, than it loses a(ll 
majesty of appearance and grace of motion, staggers *ivk- 
wardly, like a lubberly landsman, into tbo lec-siaipper3, .a»id, 
.similar to tlie latter under identical oircuinstatipcs, seeks 
relief by the same means that follow the application of an 
emetic .—Colonel Napier's Wild Spoils, 

TRUTH. 

Truth is naturally so acceptable to rogn, sp A]ia;^iin|ft in 
herself that to make falsehood bo received. We lire poSi- 
pelled to dress it up in the snow*-white robes of Trntn ; as 
in pas.sinjl' base coin, it must have the iinpresis of the good' 
ere it will pass eutreut. Dpoeption, hypocrii}y,j#fd .di|* 
simulation, are, when {AAOtised, direct. coHtplgpt^g tp 
power of 'Truth; and the common custom of passing Off 
I'nith’s eounterfeit forbersclf, is strong teStifomiy iff'bebnlf 
of her intrinsic beauty mad exeellenoe .—Booh rtf Spid^otlti" 
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IS IT TO BE BELIEVED? 

One of the most curious features of our age is tlie mul¬ 
titude of novel systems which go about claiming faitli, 
eaidi showing a tolerably imposing list of testimonies 
and evidences, but which the bulk of tlie coiimmnity 
show no inelination to receive. This has become a mat¬ 
ter of so much importance with regard to both the 
comfort of individuals and tlio interests of trutli, tliat 
a few remarks upon it, in which X shall aim at perfect 
candour, may not be superfluous. 

I shall suppose a simple member of the ]inMiir, with¬ 
out prejudices on either side, to bear of hydropathy as 
one of tlie quack delusions of the day, cunningly de¬ 
vised for the purjjose «f extracting money from tlie 
purses of the unw.ary. Having received this im¬ 
pression, he meets an elderly gentleman at a dinner 
party, who makes himself remarkable by taking no 
beverage save water. This unusual eireumstance leads 
to a eonversation, in which the stranger informs him 
tliat ho is under hydropathic treatment. ‘ Oli, indeed j 
iiow vtmy strange I Pray, what do you do?’ ‘Why,’ 
say* tile other, ‘I drink two goblets of water every 
night, aud as ranch every morning. In the morning 
also 1 rise about live, wrap myself in a thoroughly- 
soaked sheet, and lie down again with a great load of 
bed-clotiics over me. This throws me into a violent 
larsplration, in the height of which I start up and 
plunge into a cold hath; after this I drc.ss, take a 
walk, and come in to breakfast vritli the appetite of an 
ogre,’ ‘And what is all thi#for.*’ ‘Why, I was long 
in a very bad state of health, and got no good from any 
doctor. I was travelling on the continent, when by 
chance, walking ou the boulevards at I'rankfort, I met 
Mr the welUknown English convert to the system 
of Priessnita. A conversation with Iiim induced me to 
accompany him to the establishment of that-extra- 
M’dihary man in Silesia. 1 there put mj’self under 
the hydropathic treatment, and was soon completely 
cured.’ ‘ And do you now put entire faith in hydro¬ 
pathy ?’ ‘ Of course I do,’ responds the elderly gentle* 
tbm in an animated tone; ‘ I should he sadly ungrateful 
ifT did not, for it has certainly been the immediate 
means Of giving mo health and prolonging Jay life.’ 

‘ Hdw strange I’ So much for hydropathy. 

TSic Bim^ member of the public—for convenience 
let'U| <»tt hhn^ after steps up to the 

drawing. rooBD, where Iw ftdla into conversation with a 
lady of Bomdwhat delicate appearance sitting upon a 
retirea He soon hears something which induces 
him to ijf she bidieves in homosopath}'. ‘ Oh yes t 
and with good reason too.’ ‘Indeed! I have been Md 
medhsjsl men that ft Is the greate*| po«®||j, 
,*orhut 1 

only from my OWB ogperieoce, 'whkh tells me » Tity 


diflerent talc.' ‘ Pray, ma’am, ho so good m state some 
particukiUt.’ ‘ i liad lived in tlie country in bad lieoltlt 
for a eonsld-viihle number of years, never receiving the 
least benefit from ordinary inedieul practice. Hearing of 
a friend who had consulted a lavnieopathic doctor with 
advantage, 1 went to do so also. lie earcfidly inquired 
into tlie case, and said ho would send me some medi¬ 
cines. Soon after, I received a letter from him, aeeum- 
pauied by .a paper of advices and instnietions, and also 
a series of powders, the whole ^eing under one penny 
postage label. I followed my instructions implicitly, 
and in a fortnight began to feel myself better; nor did 
the improvement stop till I was entirely restored to 
health.’ ‘But might not tlie cure be owing to other 
causes, or to tlie mere faith you put in the new treat¬ 
ment?’ ‘ I cannot think so,’ rejoins the lady; ‘for.sU 
other eiri’uin.stanees were as tliey had been fur several 
years, and I ra ther doubted than believed in the efficacy i 
of the horamopathic; system.’ Tliere is no more to be 
said by Mr timitli, who only can wonder that indi-< 
viduals should be under such iraiiressions when the 
public at large .are so diiferently disposed. 

'Pile other gentlemen by and by come to the dra#- 
ing-room, and Mr Smith gets engaged witli a spiall 
party composed of botli sexes, who have chanced to seat 
themselves in a recess favourable for conversation. Some 
one introduces the subject of mesmerism, at which two 
or three break out into a laugh of scornful seepticism, 
while otliers look rather grave. A respectable, tliis- 
world-looking person says, ‘ Well, you m.ay laugh, but 
I am a believer in mesmerism.’ At which those who 
laugiied before laugh again, but in a style not calcu¬ 
lated to oflend. Mr Smith sits in maiden meditation 
faney-frcc. He knows nothing for or against mesmerism; 
he only feels a little interest in it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. ‘ Well,’ says he, * let me hoar what haa made 
you a believer in mesmerism.’ ‘ I shall willingly do so;' 
an.swers the convert. ‘ At the time, when the science, 
if it be one, was first exciting curiosity in tile town near i 
which 1 live, I^wus tempted to try it upon a hoy in zny 
employment, whom I supjiosed extremely unlikely to 
know anything about it. He was quickly thrown jntoi 
the sleep, and 1 then proceeded to touch hi* 
various places. The mauifestatioas which fullp^ed weiu 
precisely those which I had understood were witnessed 
elsewhere. Conceiving that the whole question; de¬ 
pended upon the probity of the hoy, 1 tpok -^loji. lo 
ascertain if he had ever shown hitnsfilf as possessed 
any knowledge such as might enable him to deceiveme, 
if so inclined, w'licn I found tlie most satisfactory reasons 
for a contrary conclusion. Since fheS; ^ heard of 
many cases where deceptkm was as much 

titut out asvto thto:>eiitUi<e£ ttme; -st» I humtdy conceive 
^that nature, though:.not 

’olffiCived as siteh ' I also,’ says another 
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gentleman, ‘can give testimony in fayottt 6toRe of the 
alleged wonders of meBmerism. 1 was astej one day to 
the lodgings of a dentist, who had come to onr town in 
the course of a professional tour. It was to witness tlie 
extraction of a tooth while the patient, a hoy, was 
under the mesmeric sleep. I willingly went, though 
extremely sceptical. Before the operation, I uispected 
and felt the tooth which was to bo operated upon. It 
was unquestionably firmly fixed in the jaw, and, what 
was worthy of note, it was a strong eye-tooth—a kind 
which, it is well known, are usually somewhat more 
hard to extract than others. Well, this usually painful 
operation took place, and I certainly, with all my care, 
failed to see the slightest symptom ot a feeling of pain 
in the countenance of the patient, who, on awaking, 
expressed a v,dry natural-looking surprise that his tooth 
was gone. I may add that the boy was the son of a 
person of character living in our town, and no way to 
be suspected of collusion with the operator for any de- 
oeptions purpose.’ lihese things make Mr 8mith 
wonder very much, and he begins to think there nmxt 
be more things in the earth than liad hitherto been 
dregmt of in his philosophy. 

In this mood he rises to walk home, and as anotlier 
gentleman has to go tfie same way, they propose pro¬ 
ceeding together. <)f this Mr Smith is very glad, as he 
had remarked that his companion appeared one of the 
most intelligent and agreeable men in the company. 
They enter into conversation on the subject of mes¬ 
merism, and Mr Smith makes the remark, that what 
.adds to his diflictilties in that c.ase, is the sanction which 
it seems to give to another of the folhhfs of the age, 
phrenology. ‘ For of course,' says he, ‘tlio sui)po9ition 
that there can he any comiexion between a Iwmp on the 
sfcuU and a particular mental disposition or power, is 
thq greatest foUy^ imaginable.’ *I am afraid,’ remarks 
the other, ‘ that I must differ from you there, though 
not exactly upon the grounds which you state. The 
presumed connexion is not between a mental dusposi- 
Uon and an external feature of the head, but l)fctween 
the disposition and a fiiass of brain withic, which is in 
reality the organ of the disposition, and the volume of 
which, other circumstances being e(|ual, indicates the 
degree of energy of that mental aflection.’ ‘ Oh, then, 
you are a phrenologist. 1 beg your pardon for jny re¬ 
mark. But may I inquire what evidence yon have 
jiounu'if had for this system, that you are so confident 
in professing it?’ ‘Why, I have on so many occasions 
found a correspondence between large development of 
certain organs and the ordinary unconscious manifesta¬ 
tions of the individual, tliat I cannot doubt of the system 
being in the main true. For example, I have been in a 
public room in a city where I was a stranger, hut where 
I have been attended by a friend to whom the comi)any 
were generally known. I have mttrked uncommon deve¬ 
lopments in individuals, and, on inquiry, found that tlic 
leading features of their character corresponded. Every 
day I hear of silly people going to a trading phrenologist, 
and coming away surprised at bis detections of their 
character; whereas this seems to me no more a wonder 
than would be his telling them, from the form and vo¬ 
lume of their muscular system, wlmther they were strong 
or weak.’ ‘ 1 must own, bpwerer,’ says Mx ,3i®ith, ‘ that 
tliese head-inspectors liave rather added to my prejudice 
agwnst .the science: it mak^ it look a® lii* palmistry 
and divination.’ ‘ I do not won^r at such being your 
for they quite agree sHth my own. .Indeed 
I tlmk phrenology is dams^d inora by a class of its oivn 
jfU'omwors, l^ian by any opposition it ineels with. In my 
**'®1*“*“fi systOT (ff themgaBologyismainly of 
as a memis of t^ing the oharaOtew of 
a basis for a system of mental philo- 


what are the various faculties of the mind—a point not 
determined by the Metaphysical inquirers. Thus, we 
have the satisfaction of seeing mind brought, as it were, 
within ;the circle of hature, and speculate on es some¬ 
thing dear and distinct, instead of the unsatisfactory vo¬ 
latile u>KA it has hitherto been. With such conceptions 
respecting tlie mind, and viewing it as .a thing under law, 
like all ofiier departmc!nts of nature, we come to see in it 
tlie traces of an Almighty liand, as in the more obvious 
parts of our organization. We also acquire definite and 
serviceable ideas as to the means of training, improving, 
and regulating it—the pfactice to be followed vjhere it 
is diseased—tlie duty of sound society towards the cri¬ 
minal—and many other questions upon which we have 
hitherto felt as men wandering in dark. These I 
conceive to be amongst the uses of this much-despised 
system. To the world at large I know my words would 
be foolishness; hut this cannot prevent me from being 
sensible of the merits of the system, from wliich I every 
day am deriving some practical benefit,’ Bmitli is 
surprised to hear so much that is plausible saul by .a . 
sensible-looking person in behalf of what lie had allway0 
boon accustomed to regard as a tissue of mcro- Whil tei^ffi 
absurdity, and takes leave of his companion ;Wit)tiiffi|p 
claratiori that, for his part, he scarcely know^ whoffiW 
think of it. 

I have here supposed .an individual coming in contact 
with a few of the more conspicuous hypotheses of the 
day, and reported only such testimonies about them os 
I have myself actually heard from the lips of respect¬ 
able persons. Go where one will, he finds individuals 
under these .and similar convictions, wl|ile the bulk of 
the community either give no attention at til, or only 
occasionally indulge in a com^acent laugh. It camiot 
be said tliat any of the systems have a recognized exis¬ 
tence, and yet there are multitudes to wliom they are a 
form of faith, and who are consequently actuated by 
tiiciu in much of their thoughts and actions. t)f tliis 
we have a striking and unequivocal proof in the multi¬ 
tude of publications to which the various systems give 
rise; certainly, the hooks on the two last would form 
of themselves a bulky library. As to hommopatiiy, 
w'e hear of four thousand patients treated in one year 
on ti'is s 3 'steH! in the town of Liverpool alone. An 
equal mnnber of copies of a .small liook on hoiuawpathy 
arc stated to have been sold. There is a hydropathic 
society, 1 observe, in our own city. All of these, I re¬ 
peat, are curious features of our age. Errors tJioy may 
he to the last extent required by their opponents, hut 
tliey are also, in themselves, remarkable tacts, and it 
seems desirable that som% distinct ideas should be ar¬ 
rived at as to the view which ought to he taken of 
them. 

We hear it repeatedly proclaimed by the partisans of 
these new systems, that the opposition they meet with 
i.s no more than what has been experienced by .tljc cir^': 
culation of the blood, Newton’s physiciil laws, apd n^any ' 
ofclier truths now generally accepted. And thisix very 
true, and it may be that these systems are also well- 
fouude<l, and therefore are now unjustly opposed. But 
unfortunately the same argument might he adduced in 
behalf of the most ridiculous dream that ever proceeded 
from a visionary’s brain. And it is necessary to re¬ 
member, that for every one of the new ideas which have 
a.s8erted their soundness, and gained a deserved piece in 
our phiiosoph;’, there have been multitudes wliich 
perished by the wayside, and deserved tp perish. 
Clearly, this argument can only have weight tp a cer¬ 
tain degree., l$ay tliat there h*^e beiw five bundled 
new hypotheses withip the last two edpturies, and that 
five of the^ have proved trne. This only wdnld Sltow 
one chance ip a hundred for the ptohahility of a good 
issue to apy pew hypoti»e^. i Were it ot&rwise,^ and 
fom himdredouiiff &e five liad proved tepe, then the 
thapces jjp isvepp wopid hpvdbew fi>ur to one. 
it -is tPi'iny many tbeensis, out 

s^ the last two oen- 
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number of the rejected greatly exceeds that of the ac¬ 
cepted. We are not, therefore, to wonder that mankind 
in general are incredulous, and sayj Who sliall show us 
any g(X)d ? Tliey act on the strength of a vast expe¬ 
rience of disappointments. It is here exactly as in the 
simplest affairs of life: duped often, we come to look on 
all as deceivers. It may be said. But why not examine, 
and condemn only on special grounds ? The answer is. 
There is no time to examine. Mcti must be content, in 
the multiplicity of their avocations, to judge by general 
appearances, and by references from one thing to an¬ 
other. If many novelties in mfedicine have in the long- 
run proved mere crotchets, or wor8<!, all such novelties 
must unavoidably be looked on in the same light by the 
bulk of the cornpiunity. The difficulty, as far as the 
mass is concerned, seems insurmountable; but there is 
Still a chance for all such doctrines that have any truth 
in them, in the protection which they art; sure to find 
from a few who either have hapjjencd to enjoy opportu¬ 
nities of acquiring special knowledge, or are naturally 
disposed to take up with novelties. By favour of such 
persons; they are usually enabled to inaintaiii a struggle 
till the time of general favour arrives. 

Another difficulty lies in the uncertain nature of all 
evidence. A man says, I’ll believe ray own eyes, and 
tliinks liimself a very knowing jierson; but let liini go 
to Herr Dobler or the Northern Wizard, and then say 
how far his eyes are to be trusted. He feels disposed 
to put trust in competent eye - ■witnesses ; but the 
simplest fact is generally found reported dilferiaitly by 
different witnesses^* For example, the circ.umstances 
attending the escape of the Count de Provence (after¬ 
wards lands XVlIl.) Tari.s, have been stated with 
a vi<,lunt discrepancy hy biiiisclf and anotlier person; 
and the only cause for the diflerence that can be do- 
teeted, lie?s in the tact of their having conio up to the 
la'tach by different sides. And not only do men see 
things diffci'entiy, and therefo.-c take up diverse iin- 
pressiens of Ificui, liut it is next to impossible to report 
rigidly, ■wliat is seei»: we unconsciously tlicorise about 
tlic ntost trivial facts, and state them with a mixture of 
imagination. Perhaps nothing is so well calculated to 
moderate our ideas of the value of Imuian testimony, 
as a reColicetion of the inany inipossil)le things wliich 
liave been well atte.stcd. For example, at the Hertford 
assizes, in 1620. a clergyman came before Sir doliti May¬ 
nard, and deposed witli regard to a murder whicli liad 
IxxOi committed in ids parisii, ‘ That the body, being 
taken out of the grave thirty days after the party’s 
deiitb, and lying on the grass, and the lour defen¬ 
dants (Suspected of murdering her) being required, 
<:ach of them touched the dead body; wherei^on tlic 
brow of tlic dead, whicli l)cfore was of a livid and 
carrion colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat 
op it, which increased by degrees, till the sweat ran 
dow'n In drops on the face ; thij brow turned to a lively 
arid fresh ’ colour j and the deceased opened one of 
hpr eyes and shut it again three several times: she 
likewise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 
times, and pulled it in again, and the finger dropped 
blbod'Oii the grass.’ All this was confirmed by the tes- 
thnoriy of the minister of the adjoining parish. Another 
etta^pte; 'l^erc are few things more amply evidenced, 
the testimony of travellers will go, than that, 
erirerj^ year kt a place near Cairo, there w’as a resurrec- 
Of 4'ff’feiher of people, who had been kilJted there 
at ktt eStfly period' while met for Christian worship. 
Tliede^ bo^ are described as being partially thrust 
np'frOtft iBtdr waves, some to the extent of an ip'm or 
fegi t^erit Of half the body, and this used to last fijir 
two Or* thtoe dS(#s, after which (fil sank back dnep more 
Iptothe ^nndL Several books published duHhg the 
^iteeitth' Oop^y state paarticulars with the 

: to 

CauteJ^rSusl' if 'li set down by the an^i^, 
*that'Olte':|^i!^»'B!lplaSsi very: injiep-,. 

gwrt-' inj»iri''*«»4t '• yeirt 'oM, who- , 


him that he had seen the same thing about fifteen 
years previous to their then conversation, in company 
with an apothecary from Cbablis of the name of Claude 
liocard, and several other Christians, the party being 
headed and conducted by another goldsmitli of the 
name of Maniotti. He declared to me,’ says Camera- 
rius, ‘ that he and several of his companions actually 
touched the limbs of the revivified corpses, and that he 
was on the point of layin.g hold of a child’s head, which 
was rising out of the ground, when an Egyptian who 
was there called out, “Kali, kali; ante niafafardtV’ 
which means, Leave it alone, leave it alone; you do 
not know what it is you touch.’* When wo consider 
how much room Ibr doubt is left Wliere we tiiink wc 
see most clearly, or liavc a testinjony the most in¬ 
dubitable, it is evidently -well that new systems, pro¬ 
fessedly depending upon facts, should he received 
with coolness. ’I’hcn, again, as to those which may 
be considcredj||s speculative questions, liow often do 
they prove, ^^r.a few years, unwortliy of the partlid 
support tlicy liave received! For example, the doc¬ 
trine of Mr Maltlms. Twenty years ago, none of 
the more imtive and forward-going intellects tliought 
of doubting that tlicory, and those who did doubt it, 
were usually set down as men under the influence of 
prejudice. But time has passed, and this doctrine is 
now generally seen to be destitute of a sound founda¬ 
tion. Of course it is to bo 'jiresumcd that, if this 
strange theory had been admitted at once, and used as 
the basis of legislative measures, extensive error might 
have been eoramitted, and serious consequences might 
Ita.e ensued. The heart of man has here been wiser 
(hail his head. The natural feelings always revolted 
from the Malthnsian doctrine, though they could not 
well say why, and now tlicy are seen to have been in 
tiie ri>:;ht. 

'riiero is, on tlic other hand, a scepticism which does 
not strict)/ follow reason, but depends in a great mea¬ 
sure upon ignora:ice, prejudice, self-conceit, and other 
unwortliy feelings. We arc apt to pronounce an unfa¬ 
vourable opinion of a new hypothesis without any exa¬ 
mination, merely becan.se it does not agree with ideas al¬ 
ready .established in our minds, when, if these ideas were 
rigidly tested, they might be fmjnd either errorieous, or 
fir short of tlio full measure of the truth. It lias been 
remarked hy Adam Smith, as tlic cause of the feeling of 
wonder, that we lack something to connect our ordi¬ 
nary ideas with the new otic presented to us; not seeing 
the wliole ch.aiu I'f natural causes, ive marvel. Now, 
marvelling is so agreeable to some minds a.s to form an 
inducement to their believing iu novelties; wliile with 
others, of a more rigorous or cautious cliar.acter, it pre¬ 
sents only a ground of suspicion. Tlius to treat novel 
doctrines may be well so far; but if it be allowed to 
operate beyond the extent of a salutary caution, if we 
invariably shut our cars against new hypotheses, and 
persist m refusing them all opportunity of showing evi¬ 
dence in their own fayonr, merely because some weaker, 
wonder-loving persons receive them too readily, we 
obviously' incur the risk of repressing the advance of 
truth. And it cannot he doubted that if those who 
recel'Vt. all wlMiout (Userimination are reprehensible, so 
also are those who reject all without discrimination. 
When their doing so is partly, as often happens, a re¬ 
sult of mean personal feelings, it is certainly wortlijr Of 
the strongest reprobation. It is impossible to imagine 
a sincere lover of truth acting in such a manner. 

Viewing the liabilities to error on Both sidgs, whAt is 
the duty of tlie simple member of the publiii -vrith respect 
to the various new systems which meet him when he 
goes into the worid? In one word; cjthtipn. Let him 
hear much, and say little. Let hihi receive with ^lite- 
riess, but a perfectly UnlmpaSribdeli toind, till the istote- 
mcnts and arguments, of thS ipartiaswjs of these doc- 
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trines ; iviid at the same ttoe lct hertti^ith eqwal 
coolness tJic merely prejudiced objections hnd thought* 
leas ridicule thosU ;>fho clioose to conderoa in.igno¬ 
rance. By ttnd toy tho time far ,a: deftnito judgment 
will arrive, and when it does so, Ut> will toe prepa)M for 
a verdict, vittoout having to.tajte tay shame to himsdf, 
eitiior on tto® score pf the eaeowragement falsehood 
or the repression «f truth. 


THE StJ28TANCK AOTJ.TWB SHADOW. 

A XASUS. 

Df' Xas SAUES' tjKAt. ' ■ 

.. PAST saeowo., 

‘How is element to-day, l^thrarf inquired Mr Ful- 
woo<i, as he entered the suiidl fiower-piot before Mrs 
Grainger's door, and kindly tbodc hands with young 
idrl who come forth to meet liim. She was ahont 
eighteen or nineteen years old, tall and graceful in 
figure, and with a face, though not prettj', yet very 
pleasing. Her eyeB; hfiwcver, were soft and expressive, 
and tlm paleness of her cheek was rendered more visiblo 
to the contrast of her dark, braided hair. A slight 
blush mounted to her temples as she replied, ‘.I hope 
lielSter-—much better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those terrible fiusliings. I think ho 
will soon be strong again ; do not you, sir?’—and she 
looked up anxiously in his lace. ■* 

‘I think there is much in liis own power, Estlwr,’ 
was the roj-dy. ‘ Clement is a fine creature, but too 
dreaniy, tooexoitable, and, I must also say, too obstinate. 
So naturally delicate as his constitutioii is, it is almost 
toomuch for him to pursue his studies so as to enable 
him toi take orders at all, and yet be will j>ersist in 
striving for attainments which require strength and 
nerve to beyond what he possesses. But I shall say 
no more to him ; I saw he was displeased with me tlie 
last; time: 1 spoke to him, and even his mother thought 
2 was too severe.* 

t:She alluded, ;I think, to your saying that such exer¬ 
tions a!i Clement w-as making were no better than sui¬ 
cide. ■ She is proud of him, ns is very natural; but she 
is: uneasy abmit him many a tinu-, and by no means 
widiee him to work so hard.’ 

‘Listen to me, Esther, whilst I tell you the truth. 
Ton know how Clement’s father brought worldly ruin 
on himself and his family by his wild speculations, and 
I can tell you that, in another form, the spirit -of the 
lathee llvet In the son.’ 

‘ ijuroly, my deaf sir, you c.mnot think for a moment 
that Clement is covetous, or that he is so overstraining 
mind and body in tiie hope of acquiring riches.’’ 

‘Indeed I do not. Nevertheless he is speculating; 
and the capital he is risking is his health, perhaps his 
lifii. Believe me, Esther, health is a talent as well as 
money, for which we must hereafter give an account. 
He is following after a shadowy j^ne., an unsubstantial 
triumph. I doubt much if he will ever overtake it.’ 
But by this time poor Estlier’s eyes were full of tears, 
and Mr Fulwood, changing his tone, entq^red the house, 
saying, ‘Come, wc will go and see one patient. l am 
truly glad you can tett pie he Is better,’ 

Esther Corbett was a niece of Mrs Grainger, who had 
been for the hast ifcw months residing at the cottage. 
Bhe hod been early deprived of het njotber; Her father 
was captain of a merchantman; and her two young 
brothers, for whotu she had kept house^uatil lately, 
wote already following their IbthCT’s profession. She 
had always been a favourite with Mrs Grainger, «nd on 

^ ng thus left_ alone, :it bad been. airmigeri that rfie 
bid board with iier aunt. And truly; Esther ©OTtoett 
lonely'Widow, ligidenftHi^^her 
liOusera^ ' M MPfetoaing tokcr Conificets, asiftper^ltoi 


over moat of whom, by excessive assiduity, feeBad ob- 
tainedio decided superforlty. But'what? tosinotheFSiiight 
have bCbn comparatiively easy to him'irawdlfBentti His 
int^ect was, Itke^ bis person, more geacefnl than irigU- 
roua, bis mind more imaginative tWi deepor rtefloctive j 
the drudgery ite submitted to,^ in order to acquire'too 
character of a flrst-rs|e schtdar, told terribly oW’ both 
his mind and body, lie covild not be satisfied yiith tbd 
inperfieioi knowledge-which by happy chance might 
serve to drag him through an e,\nmiiiation. He dtored 
not be questionesl on any subject of which hb was hot 
thoroughly master in every part, for the very Imowledge 
toat failuTe was possible, might of itself have produced 
failure. He hud no boldness, no dash in bis manner of 
answering. He would have given the woridfor tbe care¬ 
less confidence, and trust in good luck, with which ho saw 
many below him Itot h in bUont 'and acquirements force 
their way on. But with alt this, ItC witshdiiantiiified with 
ordinary success. Ho aimed at prixes and'hiinoUrs, and 
had already carried them off, on more ocriutions than one, 
from confessedly clever compt?titon>. ■ It Wiw-jUst after 
a hard struggle of tliis niitnre that he had returned 
home, and the tears of pride with which bis rootliw 
hailed tlm news of his victory were, cha.sed away l;y lots 
happy drops as she remarked his flushed ehetiks and 
attenimted form. B.ays passed by, and though seriously 
ill, Clement persisted in spending seveRil liottrs trf cmih 
in study.; and long after the widow and her young in¬ 
mate had retired to rest, his c.andte, sccrCftly relighted, 
was shedding its faint lustre on hir high pale forehead 
and the thin hands th.at turned page after page of the 
Greek or Latin book with wliich lie wa8*^ongp^^A. But 
soon an attack of feverish cohf and iilflammation bamc 
on witli sucli violence, tliat Clement was obliged, tbbugh 
reluctantly, to surrender himSelf to the care of doctor 
and nurse, and mider their judicious treatrUent he Vvas 
gradually recovering, when Mr Fillwooi! reaolMid'the 
cottage, and held the conversation with Kstlier Which 
■hiis been just recorded. As they entered the little par¬ 
lour, Clement, who was as usual surrounded by ebooks 
and piipers, arose to greet Mr KuIwcmmI, "who ccS^ iiot 
but admit that he was greatly improveil in app«aHint!9 
since he had last seen hira^ The young man's satisfac- 
tioiv at finding Ulmaelf better, seemed, Ifowever, etodly 
damped by tegMfto for the loss of time which hts'fllness 
iiad caused. ‘ But 1 must make up for'It no#,' he Attid, 
more as if lie were thinking aloud than addressipg'lnm- 
selftO Miy one. • If It Bad not been fl»r this,' I'Mfould 
hare been sure of honoura; but now it will be Wbarid 
straggk. I nmst net emild hot bear to" foil t* 

AUho«|^ Mr I'ulwood had vowed on -a foimer bccdston 
to argue with Clement Grainger no mote, lie fotand it 
impcMsihle to forliear; ORd-ih firm but Mhd luhgtiafj^ he 
en^avoured to convince hie patient of ihe'fidly, hay, ttte 
actual wickedness, of cohtinttihg to make ©rorfo to fer 
beyond his strength; ‘ If you Would ohly Im'ootttent, 
Clement,’ he said, ‘ to walk in tlie plain path that is 
before you—to prepare yourscH aiito^y for iw hat you 
liave so often wished to be—a tJidfal 
man, depend upon it you wotftd be yow 

duty for better than in ntnnliig lifter thto hiU^ jwwsfog 
“ a great scholar.”' 1 am tot,':mm|qnftir|)p^^ 
usefulness of great letohlhf' to, 
every one fill his jwoper ptolto. ^ Mwf 
signed wu for the ooumO' fwitott' 

yourseinttto, depend upon it todiu 
luMiltiiier nerwMi-wonM'hato/been ja 

fidlowing tt-phantom, 'you^ 
to prevent ■ your futnto UbAlnedl," -.oot 
own'berith-BBdy(OTtobai«^s,lJ^hiewri* '-IplBifiiii 
did not ^en know how deeply, the h»p{dnesi iciitiliifte 
wes.'eehcewmdto '(B«toeh#-Wirifor^ 
bimscifhtiBlkwMfdciif'' ' 
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of the lUtwro that rendered her sor» all b«t Insonsible to 
wluit iwas paasin^ in tlieActuid world arouiid him^ and 
ate rejoided: in the discovery of tlie =ctato of Esther’i 
afifictioDs; 'She already chcrwltfid a hnlfifonned vmon 
of ft' pretty parsonage, her own place by the cheerful 
flrosii^vUbe happy laughter of children ringing through 
the little nuniaion, tol listher, i«> longer Corlwtt, with 
her light step and noiaeless aidivity moving here and 
there on her liouseliold duties—fler daughter in very 
deed and truth. Tlte picture was so soothing and de¬ 
lightful, that she turned to contemplate it again and 
again, until the coinage of her own hopes and dreams 
seemeddike a real prasiiect, and slic came to regard the 
future marriage of Clement with Esther as a tiling that 
must at soitia time take place as inevitably as her own 
death. ' ^ ^ * 

Anotlier. vacation:came round, and again Clement was 
at homei still delioiite in health, but apparently not 
worse timn bidortv And so he came and went three or 
four times) .and now he was at home for the last vaca¬ 
tion .that vvould iciecur befotp his necessary college course 
would be completed. Then his mother, in the fulness 
of her heart, spoke to him of all her liopes and wishes, 

1 and was both surprised and disappouited at the quiet 
luanner in which he listened to lier. 

‘ Indeed, mother,’ ho said calmly, ‘ I have no thoughts 
of. marrying; and I have never looked upon Esther 
except as a friend and sister. 1 liope 3 'uu have not 
Spoten to her oii tliis subject Y 

‘ My darling Clei^etit! my dear son ! do you suppose 
for one moment I would act so improperly '! But can 
you not sefj yodrseJf that she loves you.’ Do you tbink 
her intense anxiety, Uer^arnost wishes for your welfare^ 
could proceed from any other cause ?’ 

• It never struck me before in that iiglit, dear mother. 

If it be really as you S!)y.-but it would be absurd in 

me to siieitk to her . about it at present, .as 1 intend to 
rend foe a 1 i.'Hpv.sliip,’ 

Koyfi poor Mrs Grainger scarcely knew what a fel- 
lowshipnieant,. except that.it was a post of some honour 
and diSKftity. She was quite nnawu.ru that the uourse of 
study iieet'ssary to obtain one is almost murderous, as 
also that it excludes from marriage during the time 
that it is held. i;io she si tn]ily replied, that she lioped, 
us soon as he got tlie fellowsliip, lie would have time to 
think about wivat siie had said; and the matter ended 
for the .present. 

jCHeaumt was awakened by Mrs Grainger’:' bint, to 
observe the yarious symptoms of uHection ■which poor 
Esther .unwittingly manifested fowanls him. Gerdle 
and kind in all his feelings, to love him w:is tliwurest 
way of obtaining his love; and liefore he leu home 
again^ he was the afii;m(.“cd liusbaiul of Estlier Corbett. 
But tm told her of the ambition that was in his heart. 
Ilfrmight at once have been ordained to a small living, 
wkidi, small as it was, would have been wealth to 
theip.; 

. * But I must win this fellowaliip, Esther,’ he said; ‘ I 
coRuat bear to stand on the ladder w'itlioutrc.a£liitig the 
tc^ .nwgn thoi^h I should descend again at once. And 
Esther. I am growing worldly for your sake— I, 
coPt probaUy, on giving up my fellow'shipj obtain a 
hottpi.kving thaii that which offiirs now.’ 

. ^udy,.«tady, study, little rest, even during the brief 
tiiw ite Bll<;^d to himself for sleep; hasty t^eals, to 
sfldck: jt^rlsr^ght no appetite; » perpetual bending over 
books| ,f^c«fttlo»*^ to bear up against the insi¬ 

dious upproaelins of (ireepiog illness; such is an epitonto 
of the, (test few intonths of Olcment Grainger’s lifcj. 
V«ty wuitohs vyero those two hearts who loved jhim 
bpst on eotth* ttbough they strove to cheer each other 
wills words,wT aad comfort, and wercjless nnhapi^: 

tlian they would jtavs keen,hud they knmro the ruiuoM i 
extent of vJhiB ejMwrtians. iJ^lr diief distress wM:4ho 
infteqUeiK^ amd htovity of lihi tetters ‘I dm woUiito* 
vei 7 .:lnisy/,:*M,tli« 3 ]Sifosts^^ thieBI;liR:Wi8ft 
have iuld«d:foi>sthevtaigi!^ itMWkNMtfoiknOwn .foktii 


over, and'‘tlton laid aside for the leisure hour which 
never cambi'- " 

The time of trial arrived at lost. ’ Therd'WOre only 
three eandklates for the vabant follo^'ship who hp- 
p(.'ared to have any chance of obtaining it, and of these 
Clement was one. He slept not on tliC previous higlit; 
and ere he left his chamber, he flung himself bh ’his 
knees, and prayed, long and jiassionately, that Hie 
triumpli miglit be his. Something fortified with the 
internal courage inspired by this act of devotion, he 
entered the examination liall. • 

It was over; and (dement Grainger returned to his 
chamber an altered man. A hundred years seemed to 
have passed over liis Head in a few liours. Tlie proud 
dream of his hopes had dispersed into empty air; his 
privations, his prayers, his labom'.s, Inui been all for 
nought: anotlier won the jiri/.e. But lib.walked with 
quiet step and* calm demeanour; he oven replied tran- ! 
quilly to tl^greetings of some, who, knowing the 
tremendous eflbits he had made to succeed, 8in(x;rc:ly 
pitied liira for his failure. He closed the door of his 
apartment; wrote a few lines to'Estlier, simply stating 
Ills defeat, and that a few days would find him at 
home again; and then lie bowed down his head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, as can 
only be felt by one whose whole hope has been risked 
on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears forced them¬ 
selves from his eye.s: Iieavy sobs laboured from his 
heart; his whole frame seemed writhing in conviilsivo 
torture. He grew calmer. He remembered that, by 
tliis behaviour, he was showing a teiTible want of sub¬ 
mission to the will of Providence. Jle tried to tally 
bis mind, to think it possible tliat some future success 
might yet be Ids. Hut no; his mindactnally seemed 
to fall back from tlie ver.v idea of such a hill of difficulty 
a.s ho Ijad lately climlied; and. utterly weak and ex¬ 
hausted, 1:e sunk down again, and wept like a child. 

l;t a few daj-s he left the seat of learning where he 
had known sueti high hopes and such bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, resolving never to enter it more. The ■firstarrival 
at home wa.s a severe trial to him, though the warmth 
of the welcome he met tliere, and the joy his presence 
seemed to dittuse, could sixireely have been greater hml 
he returned triumphant. But their cMisolations, kindly 
us tliey were meant, were d.agge:’s to bis soul. ■ He coukl j 
bear no aUusion to ids failure. ‘Lot us never name it i 
again, mother,’ he said. ‘Do not strive to comfort me, 
dear Esther. 'I’ry, both of you, to forget it as soon as 
you can. The die is cast.’ 

Ji'roni the time of his return home, Clement appeared 
to have abandoned all tlie pursuits that liad once been 
his delight. He wa.s now never seen with a book or a 
pen, but spent all his days in sauntering through the 
fields and lanes, or gazing tlvrough the window, or 
sitting in silent melancholy abstratition. An old col¬ 
lege ■fr’end, of superior rank to his ow'ii, called to 
see him, and e;ideavoured to reuse him from liis 
lethargy, kindly invi%g him to join him in n tour, 
which he imagined would be sei'vict':ible to his health.. . 
But Clement declined the otfbr; nor could all I9ie 
persuasion of, his friend, his mother, and his be- 
trotlmd, induce him to accept it. He next tried to 
re-awakcii Clement's hopes by promising hito U con¬ 
siderable living which ■would probably soon be v^ht, 
tlie incumbent being old and infirm. 1 The chlour 
deepened in Esther’s cheeks as she ho;ird: that promise; 
but, her. heart' Slink us she perceived it produce bo 
. cujfepondi^ emoticHi in Clement. -He thdukod his i 
fifoud fordiisikindness, but oxpresred nUpleulBtredti the'^ 
pros|WBt.,'-f; .i-wu *■•:;, . ; i,-' 

Sumnier passed: away', Und Itefotis wihtW iwtGn 
yws evident’to all ‘ tihat seriotts itUnuA 'hUd fosteted os 
the: iunfoetunate gradually 

deoliiiingv the congkeffogfoegrl yoieiKttid returuedwi^ 
-UigtovUted: .»tt»ii!asltod,i uotr 

white ns snow, gm 4fo*1§iUiwdsdi<ieia^ burning 
juMbciatod 'ih«iiB'Vr|[S':'He''mis- 

tOkiligi'U'idt wall Uaad 'Bstber'.. 
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tried to speak words of cotafort to each oilier, apd 
looked into each other’s eyes for hope. The fact that 
the days of this beloved one were numbered, would ever 
and anon glare through the false veil of hope vlrhicb 
tliey endeavoured to wrap around the truth. Mr Ful- 
wood came regularly to see the invalid, but his opinion 
was only expressed in an ominous shake of the head, 
more terriWe than words. He did not once allude to 
the cause of Clement’s illness, though ‘I saw how it 
would emj’ was plainly written in his countenance. 
Mrs Grainger had never asked him his opinion of the 
state Of her son, but his silence was enough, and she 
soon perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives,, resorted to when there was no liope 
of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction of the 
reality of Ins danger came more slowly, and, strange to 
say, it brought with it a contradictory longing for life. 
He who had seemed so desponding, so w^caried of the 
world, so careless for the future, now evinced a wish to 
live! an affection for the loveliness of n.'iture, and a con¬ 
sciousness of the enjosments of life, tliat he had never 
disphvyed before, as if his eyes were now' first opened to 
the Ireauty and the value of tlie tilings he had formerly 
slighted. He now gave liiniself nji to tlie guidance of 
those around him with the docility of a child, and the 
hopes of Esther rose again. ‘ Even yet he may be 
saved by care,’ sobbed she, a,s she ooiiferrcd with her 
aged friend apart, ‘flli, Cod! spare luy son, for it is 
thou alone who canst heal!’ ejaculated the mother W'itli 
something like reviving hope. But the hot days of a 
peculiarly sultry May supervened, and produced in¬ 
creased languor and weakness. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green fields that lay 
behind their house, even with the help of Esther’s arm. 
Fits of sudden slumber, occasional failure of memory, 
and diilness of hearing, all these things proclaitned tliat 
the end was nigh. 

Yet was there another strange revival. For scver.a] 
mccessive days the patient appeared gradually gaining 
slrengtli, and his mind.was clearer and calmer than it 
had been for weeks. He had been raised from his bed 
one morning, and was sitting by the window enjoying 
the summer air as it; breathed over a • asc of sweet 
scented flowers which Esther had placed on a little 
table near him. Just then a letter was brought in for 
Qemcnt, who desired Esther to open it. She did so, 
and found it was from tlie noble friend who, a few 
months before, had promised Clement a living. It was 
now vacant, and this letter requested him to come at 
once to W—and receive it from bis friend. For a 
moment tlie blood rushed tumultuously through Cle¬ 
ment’s heart—for a moment he forgot the s.ad circum¬ 
stances of his case, and starting up with supernatural 
energy, he flung his arms round Esther’s neck, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Nowt, now we shall all be happy.’ He buried his 
tee in her bosom, and as she wound her supporting 
arms around him, she hoped tljat a relieving gush of 
tears was the cause of that hiding of his countenance. 
But she was soon undeceived. He leaned heavily upon 
her, and in spite of her efforts to support him, she found 
he was sliding from her clasp. Mrs Griflnger hastened 
to her assistance, and they placed Clement again in his 
cliair; but tlie eyes, though still open, were fast fixing 
for ever—the parted lips were white and dumb. The 
dream of life was over. • 

Mrs Grainger, immediately after the first shock from 
Ws death, returned, though with a saddened heart, to 
Jwr habits of meek submission. She even thanked God' 
that her beloved soil had been removed before her. ' I 
Was thankful,’ she often said, * for a child on earth; 
should t not be stiJI more thankful for a child in liesyen?’ 
She did n^^^rvi^e Clement.many months. , 

Esth^UMtett remained single for sever*! but 
married a person who fhOT/w^thy 
* ^8 HR, chequed with 
^«|HH|,.;bnl:bringing fqrth .4 cuaa||i^ 1 ^ pf 

been the Vrislr of the Writer of this tafe 'to 


depteciUfe the value *of useful exertion or honourable 
ambition. She has only desired to show the evils 
attendant on a wisH to grhSp at more, eithcl* in the 
World of wealth or of intellect, than there is a reasonable 
chance of obtaining. She writes from cases which 
have occurred in her o^ experience, and where it was 
evident that affluence Slight have been kept, and health 
pn^served, but for the jyitrit of speculation. Whoever 
risks the fortunes of himself and his family on a specu¬ 
lation where failure must bring ruin, in her opinion 
speculates unlawfully. ‘Whoever devotes himself to 
higher and more intellectual pursuits with such per¬ 
severance as to injure his health, can scarcely be said 
to be performing a duty. Alas that avarice and am¬ 
bition should have such power to lead from the true 
ro'ad to liappiness f that men, and women too, will still 
prefer the shadow to the substance ! 


THE rOLlCE COURTS OF FA HIS.: , 

In a former number of tlie .Tournal* W'c gave a sketcli of 
tlic organization of the Parisian police; we now prodeeil 
to add to it a view of the interior of the courts to wliicb 
criminal ofl'enders are first brought to be examined, and 
in which punishment for trifling oficnces is awarded. 

Tlie name given to tliis department of jxiliee is 
‘ Correctional,’ which conveys as false an idea of its real 
effects as is implied by the houses of correction in Eng¬ 
land. It neither produces amendificnt i.i individnals, 
nor reduces the pressure from what in France are called 
the Dangerous Classe,s. We shall not, ho«*jver, enter 
into .any discussion here with regard to the great and 
rapid increase of crime in Paris, but proceed to give 
some description of the scenes usually presented in tlie 
police courts of ttiat capital. They are three in number, 
all opening into one h.all, hut the central and original is 
the onlj' one worthy of particular attention. About nine 
in the morning a municipal guard will lie seen pacing 
iHifore its door; around it, a crowd of the curious and 
the idle generally congregate. A sti anger who endea¬ 
vours to penetrate this crowd, will in all probahility be 
.assailed with Olliers to ‘ go behind!’ in support of the 
eqiiitalilc principle of ‘first come, first served.’ If, how¬ 
ever, be possess energy and confidence enough to flqht 
his way to the front rank near the door, the municipal 
guard will, most likely, seize him by the collar, and 
demand by what right lit; dares penetrate into the 
midst of the public auditory in waiting? ‘Are you a 
witne^’ ho asks; * if so, show your eummohs." ‘ I 
liave TOt one.’ ‘ In that case you cannot go in.’ ‘ But 
: I am waiting.’ The officer interrupts with, ‘ You can¬ 
not stay hero; go behind!’ Further reply is useless; 
policemen arc enemie.s to colloquy. The only argument 
he deigns to use in continuation is a no very gentle 
push, to .xssist you in returning to your proper place at 
the back of the crowd. 

But the initiated know of an easier mode of entrance. 
At the foot of the grand stone staircase, in a dark angle 
•at the end of the hall, is a sort of niche, at the back 
of which is a smaller flight of steps. Thto art spiral, 
and shrouded in darkness till about half-Uray up, when 
a kind of doubtful twilight is reached. Here fs felt for, 
rather than seen, a small door, at which It is necessary 
to ring Jeutly. A porter in a White cravat and blue coat, 
with manners as soft and polite as those of the police¬ 
man below were coarse and abrupt, half opens the little 
door, and asks what the appj^Mit wants? To answer 
this question a little taclJ is neeesaary, If ybu bWh tha# 
your business is nothing but cUridsiti^ the pivirpdi&r 
will, with an appropriate eraresrion of regreh Shufcthe 
door gently iu y'cmt tee. , To gain adiniasioh, aiBtpge, 
you murt eilJiet bo agfieutof some srell-lltuoWn cpbnsW, 
the intimate friend of a 6oin]flainwt, or the Dlrsl' bbttsiu 
of a priuelpal Witness. There is another plea whicli, 
in.'iijvtote .not to. ho' iojp.ted,; t^nt is, 

• WJin. sjo (Voinme tsth). 
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being a foreigner, cspecially whea this pka is backed 
by Bbowing a passport. 

We must suppose that when the visitor enters, the 
business of the, day has not yet commenced. The 
judges have not taken their places on their leather- 
covered seats i but the body of the court is filled with 
the public auditory, witnesses! advocates, and law- 
students. The Crowd of spectatofs is generally kept in 
a constant hubbub by the restlessness of some among 
tiiem more ambitious than the others for front places; 
to which they fight their wayt preserving their coveted 
position by right of conquest. In tiie witness-box little 
better order is preserved, Tliose amongst the witnesses 
who are concerned in the same case always manage to 
group themselves together, and persist in volunteering 
tlieir version pf the aflkir whieli lias brouglit them 
there, pronouncing by anticipation the condemnation 
or acquittal of the individual whom they linvo come to 
accuse or to defend by their testimony. Tliougli the 
hour of attendance mentioned in their summonses is 
ten, yet the court is seldom opened till eleven, 
j Before business begins, the stranger will do well to 
! make up to an old gentleman whom be will be sure to 
; find among the auditory of tlie police court. lie is 
; neither a witness, a coniplainaiil, nor a delemlant, yet 
i he is as punctual in his attendance as the judges, tlie 
i criers, the inuuicijial police, or the reporters. The 
1 moment the doors arc opened he takes his scat, and, 
i supporting his chin on his limnls and the hc.ad of his | 

I cane, patiently awaits the entrance of the judges. This 
i worthy is sinmiy an amateur of police cases. A small 
tradesman, retired fiuin business, moreover a baclielor, 

I without relations, hav*ing nothing at home to amuse 
i him but Ins cat and his canary-bird — too poor to 
j frequent cafes and join in the haz.ardous amusement 
of dominoes or tric-trac, too virtuous to sponge upon 
■ liis neigldiours, too good a citizen to t.akc an interest 
: in politicai discussions — he finds that the most suit¬ 
able mode of passing bis days is to spend tliem 
in listening to the proceedings of the police courts. 
To a stranger lie is invaluable, for it is his peculiar 
delight to impart all tlie information coneernirig the 
official routine of the court which he possesses. ‘ You 
perceive, sir,’ he will commence when questioned, ' to 
the right of the judges’ liench—that is to say, to your 
left-^tUat the floor is raised, and the space railed off 
by a partition breast-high—that is the prisoners’ h.ar.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ says the stranger, *no one occupies the place 
but a municipal guard. Where arc the prisonrirs ?' 

* I will tell you, sir. Do you not remark that at the 
II back of the small enclosure the wall is picHled by a 
f! small yellow door? Well, sir, tli.at door leads by a 

i narrow staircase to a small chamber, scarcely lighted or 
i ventilated, where the prisoners remain till it is their 
turn to be called into court. This small dungeon they 
call the “ Little Mouse-trapbut before being introduced 
into it, the accused have had to wait in a large recep¬ 
tion vault, situated at about sixteen feet below the hall 
of the Palace of .Tusticc. Tins is called the “ Great 
Mouse-trap.” It is here that the prisoners who are to 
appear in the course of the day in one of the three cor¬ 
rectional ehambers are collected every morning from 
the various prisons in the metropolis. This transfer is 
made under a guard of mounted gens-d’armes in a jiclice 
carriarc, called tlie “ Sallatl Pannier.” ’ * 

‘ What a singular name 1’ exclaims the stranger. 

* Thes^ carriages, sir, were so named because they 
were originally made of basket work, and were similar 
in. apjm^nce to the vehicles in which vegetables are 

' brought '^ market. At present, they are constructed of 
Stronger materials, and their form is that of a covered cart 
(earifiul in spite of which fihey still retwn their ol^ na^.’ 

By tais fime the venerab^ informant is cut shoirt' W 
Uie entrance oif tiie offlcialf.i^d the voice of the , 

who exdlaiihs, ‘L’Audi^Qliai Geiftleiuen, take 
hats 1’ At these words the hawisters rise and 
their caps, whfie ^ jud^:^ and their Siiboi^ihatiis 
their reats. Tlie re pen, the reporters 

I , ,» 1 -- 


of the legal newspapers repair to their allotted places. 
Tlie old liabituH, with a pleased and satisfied air, takes 
a huge pinch of snuff, silence is established, and the 
president pronounces the formulary—‘ The court is 
opened. Crier, call the first case.’ 

The cases usually commenced with are those of va¬ 
grants and iiiendieants. The first batch is always 
children, amongst whom are chiefly found little chimney¬ 
sweeps, cymbal-players, exhibiters of monkeys, white- 
miee, &e. and, lastly, urchins—not regular mendicants 
—who are either badly taken care of by their parents, 
or not cared for by anybody; and a melancholy Spec¬ 
tacle they present. Tlie parents, obliged, perliaps, to 
leave home early in the morning to follow their avoca¬ 
tions, abandon the cliildren, who frequently beg or steal 
to procure for tliemsclves the necessaries of life. Pre- 
quently detected, tliey fall into the hands of the police. 
In such co^ tiie magistrate demands the presence of 
the pareiit.^aiiiong wiiom are too Often found fathers 
abandoned to dfunkOTiiess, and unnatural mothers who 
appear glad tliat U'c care and expense of keeping their 
cliildren should pass from tlic.b own hands into those 
of justice. They refuse to claim their cliildren, and often 
s,ay to the bench, ‘ Do wliat you like; we are able to do 
nothing; send them to the house of correction !’ It is 
in vain tlint the cliild bursts into tears, and promises to 
he wiser for the future; it is it^v.ain that the president 
endeavours to awaken in these bad parents senti¬ 
ments of nature and duty. They are immoveable; and 
the tribunal is forced to send the little sinner to the 
Imuse of correction. Sometimes one of the auditory— 
a benevolent witness or a charitable Stranger—offers to 
take cliarge of the child, and to bring him up at his 
own expense. These examples are by no means of Un- 
freqiieiit occurrence in the correctional police iMurts, and 
form a consoling coinpeiisatioii for the wretched scenes 
wliicli so often take place. 

‘After cliildhood, age takes its turn,’ the friendly 
habitue remarks. Tlie juvenile vagrants make way for 
adults in rags, whom the agents of police have caught 
ill tlie act of begging. Tlie misery, great age, and in¬ 
firmities of some, are pleas of excuse which the judges 
comprehend and admit; but others, with whom mendi¬ 
cancy is not an accident, but a profession, are differently 
dealt with. Many of this class pretend to be blind, 
but the dog they have to guide them, with a wonderful 
instinct, turns into another street at the sight of the 
policeman, be he ever so far off Another feigns para¬ 
lysis, and seems to dr.ag liis limbs painfully along on 
crutches; but in case of arrest, he h.as been known quite 
active enough to throw his crutches at the legs of the 
olfleer, and to make very rapid use of liis own. 

The oflenders next brought into court are those who, 
having been previously condemned to the surveillance 
of the police for n certain time, had broken the rules 
their punishment imposes, ’VVlien a cnljirit is place^ 
under this ban, his liberty is iiineh restricted, by his 
being constantly under the eye of the police, He can¬ 
not pass the barriers of the city without its especial 
permission. A card is prasented to him, which he is 
bonrd to get, renewed about every fortnight, to insure 
liis presence at tlie police-office Of the district in which 
he resides at least once during that short period. When 
this duty is neglected, the offender is agrested, brought 
before the correctional tribunal, and condcmniE^ to close 
imprisoumeut. It is thus that a great number pass 
their lives in a continual alternation of closer captivity 
and partial liberty. Lately, a man appeared before the 
tribunal with the shocking stigma of seyenteeu jpre^dtHi 
convictions attached to his name. His s^was forty- 
two, out of which he had passed twenty-five years in 
lirison, and on this occasion the feourt sent him tiiither 
again for five years Idbl^tf; lids Ik an example; df the 
aorrectm Effect of 1^ ifolfce. ' 

I, i' TYhen the, C8(|es, pf'lltHtp: ffajj^dhdajge'; and' mendi- 
eahey h8ye';,wf!fo;'the’' oohrifonSinee; of. the 
"Smateur feripwll.'''with 
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tine amusin/?cjises!’ Alas! the poverty and ivretdf^fc 
tieu existing in ravis, ns in other great eities, 
those batehcs of the houseless and the idle before ihe 
^Jhiinal at each of its sittings as a regular nmtUHe .ei 
course j and such cases, from their frequency, cease'to 
interest the habituii; his taste lies among the thieves, 
who come next. 

A criminal statist has declared that in Paris there are 
twenty thousand individuals who begin the day without 
knowing how to procure a dinner by honest means. 
Now, if,’ when evening arrives, these twenty thousaiKi 
persons have dined, it clearly follows that a very large 
number Of ihefts must have been committed during the 
day. The vast number of robbers, tiie consequent com¬ 
petition'in dishonc^st indnstry, and the efficiency and 
skill of the detective police, render thieving a science 
in Paris; it is Jhere carried to a higher perfection than 
in any other.community in the world. One or two 
specimens of this misapplied ingenuity now come before 
the tribunal, to fulfil the hope of mnuseiiieiit which the 
^tOntive faa’bitu^ has expressed. 

The first Oaso is one ii^wbich a gentlenir.n from the pro¬ 
vinces appears as plaintitr. ‘Gentlemen,’ s.iid he, .ad- 
dretsing president and his colleagues, ‘ I was quietly 
crossing the court of the Louvre, when the individual 
at 'the bar, who was w.alking iii an opposite direction, 
sdddonly embraced me. ’While clutching mo in liis 
embrace, ho exclaimed, “ My dear friend, what a 
happy meeting' How deligiited am i to see you 
once more!" Whereupon 1 replied mcchanic.'illy that I 
was equally delighted, for his frantic hug prevented me 
at first from examining his features. Presently, how¬ 
ever, 1 perceived that 1 had no knowledge wlvatever of 
the fellow, and told him so. “Ah, sir," he replied, “ 1 
beg a thousand pardons; I liave made a mistake; but 
really'ybU TCserabie a friend of mine most wonderfully.” 
With that ho walked aivay, .'lud it was not until he had 
gone tO'a great distance, that I perceived this very dear 
mend had managed, during the throes of his affectionate 
embrace, to snatch from mo my watcli and appendages.’ 
'The prisoner was uftahle to .deny the charge, for he had 
been arrested while attempting to sell tiie watcli to a 
tmoker. The prosecutor, who seemed much slmcked 
that the sacred feeling of friendship shonl! have been 
80 vfiely abused, demanded a severe piinisnment on tiie 
Chlptit, which the president thouglit fit to inflict. This j 
apedes of robbery is called, in the thieves’ slang, ‘tlie 
Matching theft’ (le ml a hi lire). 

’ Another delinquent had to answer at the bar of the 
eOratCtional police for the ‘good day’ theft (7e ml au 
-'The houses in Paris lot off in furnished lodg- 
h^flijlSB VB^ Karly in the monnng the 

thief ascend^ the stairs of one of these hou8c.s, trying 
of Me eltambcr doors a.s he passed, until he found 
one which opened. He entered the room, and noiselessly 
collected 88 the clothes, trinkets, and other moveables 
he could find, wMe their possessor was snugly asleep in 
his bed. Baton aeddont occurred to awaken the sleejjer, 
and he naturally exclaimed,' Who’b there?’ upon wliicli 
the thief answered with the utmost politeness, ‘Bonjour, 
Mmxmr, Excuse me fbr interrupting your rest. It 
is I, the tailor w'hom yofi ordered to bo here at this 
hour.’ ‘ Pshaw,’ cried the other, ‘ you have made a 
Biiatake;’ and quietly turned to finish his nap, Tlie 
thief bowed and mOde fflT ttlth his booty, bnt was cap- 
' t\w^~like his 'predecessor at 'the hai —while trying to 

' Tte most daboKite trick expowKl by the investigar 
ttona of the tribunal is called the !Ameri6an Meft (fc 
tm a fA?nericane). It is alittte oowiedy bffldbrmed % 
three Maracters, eonsistiiq; of 
dspO< The case was as ibUowg{-«-A giarier of Anye^id 
had .trOyelted to Paris in the ;hope< -of 'making hiS- 
toei but finding, after a low immilri' sojpitri,'Mat 
wre ^ many glariera estsbliriiid«drilW'ed|^ 
to:,iljPPM:-:hilh~a -ehantoof'eHsning..'hii.. 

raturn before he hii his lUUUewr 
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more thm;-rii^^pouni]s. %0n.quitting the office of the 
doBich in wl^ig he had his place, he was accosted 
by w persoii wiela he todk for an Englishman, and who 
asked to to the Euxor obelisk, promising 

iiim five frifesip hu ’would show him; the way. The 
gltizier’was delighted, for he would have walked five 
miles for ns many halfopnce. On they trudged, till they 
were joined by a stran^r, witl» whom they entered info 
conversation, dmring Wjiich the American-r-for such lie 
declared lie was^lmsteil of his riches, and exhibited 
several roleaux of gold. 'While crossing the garden of 
the 'ruilleries, he exprefsed a desire to visit the exhi¬ 
bition of arts and manufactures; but dreaded being 
roblwd in tbe crowd, and wished to conceal aoroc part 
of hi,s money for safety. It was presently arranged 
that tile glazier should dig a hole at. the fbot of a tree, 
in wliieh to hide tlie tre.asure. 'rhk was done, and 
they left the place to enter a cafe. Here a new fear 
seized the Amorienn. ‘ Suppo.sing,’ he exdaimed, ‘ that 
any one saw ns, and should go and exhume my money ?’ 
'The glazier readily offered to go and see that it was 
in safety. ‘Yes,’ Said tho.>other, ‘that is all very 
well; but how can I be assured tiiat yw» will not run 
off ivith niy property ? You had better leave me some 
guarantee.’ The Auvergnat immediately laid down his 
si.x pounds, his watcli, hi.s umbrella, and his blomw', and 
ran to the Tuilleries. He souglit the hole, and found 
it—empty! He returned to the cafe—the American 
and liis companion were gone! Astounded, ruined, and 
in despair, he sought in the evening tbe diligence, to 
quit Paris, in wliieh such ill fortune had befiillen. him. 
The coacdi sfcirted; but in crossing a»ncighlxmriog 
square, the dupe set up a loi«l cry, insist*! on the 
driver stopping, descended from his seat, and scampered 
.afitr some one, bawling out lustily, ‘Wtop thief!’ .A 
policeman joined in the pursuit, and the false. Auiericau 
was e.i.ptured. He turned out to be a native of fet 1,'hiiar, 
and was sentenced by the court to five years’ inipriaotb 
ment and five years'surveillance. 

A volume might be filled with details of the num¬ 
berless expedients wliieh arc put in force to break 
the eighth commandment; but the above will ha sufli- 
cieiit to show tlic ii.ature of an average day’s business 
in q Parisian poliou court. At its close the inesidenL 
with the rest of the officials, retire; the couase! at 
the bar re.spoctfulIy rise; the prisoners are tqkcn to 
their penal destinations; the iiabitue returns to.his 
lodgings, his (.:auary-hird, and his cat i and Mbydiilbso- 
phic auditor retires to reflect on the utter inadequacy 
of the present system of cwrecihit ta prevmti and re¬ 
press cr^ie, and to nlteviate its consequent luiseries.* 

THE TRUE TALE OF MACBETH. 

'I'liE marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to 
have made Macbeth, for without that illustration, of 
what interest or value would have been the name of a 
serai-barbarian Scottish monarch of the eleventh century .* 
But it has also destroyed him, fur it has fixed the mis- 
rupresontations of his ciioracteron Such a basis, that 
nothing can ever annul tiiem; Macbetli must be the 
moral of murder mid usuriwrion iii his tank unto all 
time. Nevertheless, our curipsity Is interested to know 
who and what this man realiy was, and perhaps all the 
more so, that our poetical conc^tion of Min is so diffb- 
rent front the reality. It chances that on: this point 
some hew historical light hia of late been tbtown, wliieh 
may be presumed to give gn adffitiwnil iuteeest to the 
subject; we shall therefori^ without any!apriogy or 
further remark, proceed to give » .brief aoeouirtffi''the . 
Macbeth'.of fact j-^ 

The true history of this period is fbr the itst time 
nrikted^ft Mr William Skene’S'work on Hl/fhJtatdeta 

ritoriand (2 ■vols. k^urray, 18313), being compiled 
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mainly fWwn the Irish and Norwegian annalists. It is 
surprising how much it differs irom the meagre and 
Bcmi-fabulous accounts which descejided, becoming more 
fabulous as they went along, from our early native his¬ 
torians to Hdlinshed, who finally gave the full-blown 
tissue of marvels to Shakspearc. It appciirs that, in 
the year 1034, the Scottish morwrchy came to a sort of 
pause on the overthrow and slauijiterof a King Malcolm 
by a powerful Norwegian chieJ or Uarl of Orkney 
named Thocfinn. By this great warrior the northern 
and eastern parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
the Firth of Tay, biit leavini^ apparently, certain dis¬ 
tricts still under their native chiefs. And this division 
of the country by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
though it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
us. The rest of the people of Scotland raised np a 
monarch in tlie person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
daughter of thb deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Crinan, nmninolly Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a 
powerful chief in the distriet of Athole. To pursue Mr 
Skene’s intelligent narration: ‘In personal dtaracter 
Duncan was far from being well-fitted for the difiicult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Piets who remained unsubdued by 
tl» Norwegian.s. he was the most likely person to pre¬ 
serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp; and during 
the whole of his reign, he appears to have been un¬ 
molested by Tliorflnn in his circumscribed dominions. 
The Scots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 
six years of repose, began to consider their strengtli 
sufficiently rteeruitAi to attempt the recovery of the ex¬ 
tensive territories in the north which Thorftnn had con¬ 
quered. leaking adv-aiitage, accordingly, of the tem- 
jjorary absence of Tliorflnn, who was engaged with the 
greater part of his Norwegian force in au English expe¬ 
dition, Dmiean advanced towards the north of Scotland, 
and succeeded in penetrating as far as the district of 
Moray, without encountering apparently any resistance. 
The Chaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre¬ 
ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than 
submit to a chief of their own race whoso title to the 
tlirone they could not admit, opposed his farther pro¬ 
gress, and Maclieth, the maormor of Moray, attacked 
him near Hgin, defeated his army, and slew the king 
himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
success, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
remained in the country, he overran the whole of Scot¬ 
land, and speedily mode hunself master of all that hud 
remained unconquenid by the Norwegians. The sons of 
Duncan were obliged to fly; the eldest took refuge at the 
court of England, .while the seuoud fled from the ven¬ 
geance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to 
Thorfinn himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, probably, 
of the Earl of OrkiXy, assumed the title of king of 
Scotland, whiifli he clainusl in rigitt of his cousin Mal¬ 
colm, and, notwithstanding all the cflbrts of the Scots, 
be maintained possession <k the crown for a period of 
eighteen years. 

‘ Aitheugh Macbeth was a native chief, and one of 
the Gaelic niaormors of the north, yet his conquest can 
only be considered with regard to its effects as a Nor¬ 
wegian conquest He had previously been tributary to 
that peo{fl«i and it by their assistance principally 
that Mifaackmq king of Scotland; so that at this period 
we tnay courier'the whole country as having been vir¬ 
tually under the dominion of the Norwegians f Thorfinn 
himself ruling over the northern districts, while with 
bit concurrence Macbeth reigned in the southern ha|£ 

‘Duriug tliexeign hi hlacbeth, tiieadherents cif tpe 
, Athcdl iamily made two several attempts to recover poe- 
aession of the throne, hut they were both equally im.» 
aaooea^. The first oeetgred In the year KJta. when 
Crinan, the ihther Duncan»;littae^ 
head , of the adherents lit ScntletiiiL 

CriDiia*a defeat was total, and the ah^htra: grenti 

for,Jii 

bata* .tiiiaa^, A.lfeoidf^‘^4' 

Witt bimt igittk^i twenty heroes,’’ 


defeat seems for the time to have completely extin¬ 
guished Duncan’s party in Scotland, aad It wiw not till 
nine years afterwards that the second attempt was 
made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who had taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the English king the 
nsaistauco of a Saxon army, under the commaiid of 
Siward, the Earl of Northumberland; but . althotlgh 
Siw<ard succeeded in wresting Lothian from klacbeth, 
and in placing Malcolm as king over it, h® was iinal^ 
to obtain any further adviintage, and Macbeth still .re¬ 
tained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while Malcolm 
ruled ns king over Ijothian, until, four years afterwards, 
a more favourable opportunity occurred fi» renewing 
the enteiqwise. The son of the king of Norway, in the 
Course of one of the numerous piratical expeditions 
which were still undertaken by tlie Norwegians, had 
arrived at the Orkneys, and on finding the great state 
of power to which Tliorflnn had raised himself, ho pro¬ 
posed thatvJkey i,iiould join in undertaking an ex^i- 
tion having no.less an object than the subjugation of 
the kingdom of England. To this propcsjwl tUp enter¬ 
prising Earl of Orkney at onee acceded,isjMtd ifho tW'O 
sea-kings departed for the soutti with the .whtde Nor¬ 
wegian force which they could collect. It was pot dear 
tined, however, that they should even land oathe-Eirg- 
lish coast, for their fleet appears to have been ditpersod 
and almost destroyed in a tempest; such was probably 
at least the calamity which befi^l the expedition, as tite 
words of the Irish annalist, who alone records the eveifl;, 
jirc simply, “But God was against them in: that' 
affair.” ' - 

‘ It apjiears that the king of England had no sooner 
become aware of the discoinflture. of the threatenhd in¬ 
vasion of his territories, than lie sent an English army 
into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and oi establishing 
Malcolm Kcnniore on his father’s throne; and in ttiP 
absence of the Norwegians, the Sa.xoli army was tee 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to:iwithStaRdi 
The English accordingly made themselves masters sO£ 
the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as. far north 
os Lumplianan, where he was overtaken and slaia-in 
battle. Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulacli, the son of 
his cousin Gillcomgain, succeeded him ; hut after main¬ 
taining a struggle w'ith Mnlcohh for the short space of 
three months, he was .also defeated and slain at Esse, 
in Strathbogie. In consequence of this defeat, Malcolnt 
Kenmore obtained, by the assistance of the English, 
quiet iiossession of the throne of Scotland, which his 
own power and talents enabled him to preserve during 
the remainder of his life. He was prei'ented, apparently 
by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to recover 
any part of the northern districts which the Norwegian 
earl had subjugated, and consequently his territories 
consisted only of those southern districts whielt Mao- 
both had aixjuired by the defeat of his father Dancuni 
‘ From the accession of Malcdro Kenmore to the death', 
of Thorfinn, which took place six years after, the slate 
of Scotland remaindil unaltered, and tlie cauntry ex¬ 
hibited the remarkable spectacle of a Gaelic popuktioini 
one-half of which obeyed the rule of a Nortvegian earl, 
while the: otlwr half was subdued by a prince of their 
ownrece at the head of a Saxon army./ , ? -"t 

• Tins narrative puts the idea of 
,tian entirely out of the question, DonfilB IteHt'MpiMk' 
adventurer himself, «lain in battle by 
now appeals, had pretensions to the throne oaatffd^ 
to the Ciltbi mode of succession, by which hbfest 
collateral reJatlve of the deceased king wna always m* 
lected, pwriing oyer all hereditary ulaimaBta. Mkobeib, 
aa welearn fiisslisi George ChoIioeN, who inve^ligteted hit 
Mstery With #8at dtiigenoe,> '«te* toy toih^ tetterintei 
or cbief*!:Cf£)Cromarty and Rnte, gout toy tetwrihgie 
;teyed,titeMtine dignity «ver the hioie importetil iteii^n 
of Moray^wbieh in d«aeritoed 'by;MSti;|fh^)te»M ahnostn 
kingdom' Ifeatfi; -ectendteg 'iBiit:wjfe 

I'ij 11 . Owvfa i .tgf"")' 

. tKiwteite .. 
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Groocli, the widow of the former niaormor of Moray, and bnt we should remember that he was immediately suc- 
whosc progeny actually succeeded in that character, was ceeded by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
griinddanghter of a former king of Scots who had been to blacken him as nrnch as possible, and whom writers 
slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macbeth was a sort of would of course be disposed to flatter by saying all the 
pacha or hereditary sheriiT; but, it will be observed, in evil they could of the deceased monarch, 
a district over which Duncan only aimed at establishing This influence, however, has not been able to snp- 
a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, press the fact that Mafeeth was a successful ruler, and, 
a subject of that monarch. He is rather to be considered for the greater part -^ his reign, extremely popular, 
as the representative of an opposite interest in the conn- Buchanan descrilxis hi 


as the representative of an opposite interest in the conn- Buchanan descrilxis him' as ‘ a man of penetrating genius, 
try, that of the northern Highlanders and the Nor- of an exalted spirit, and delighting in great affairs.’ 
wegians, and his warfare with the gracious Duncan I’crhaps this character was partly owing to a set of wise 
seems therefore to have been as fair as any warfare of I.aws which he was then believed to have framed, but 


that age ever was. 


I the authenticity of which has long been given up. Yet 


Taking tlie iioetical story in its details, the rencontre th.at he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his time, 
with the witches shrinks into a very simple matter. 'J'lic there is no room to doubt. It is curious that the only cer- 
earlier -UTiters speak of it as only a dream, in •K-hicli tain document proceeding from this supposed murderer 
Macbeth imngtned himself as addressed by the'J'hrce and his‘fiend-queen,’should lie a deed in which they are 
Pates. The incident is thus related by Iionest Andrew associated in conferring a piece of territory upon tlic 

Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about IS'.tO;— peaceful Culdee clergy of Lochleven. Such, however, 

• Ao niKht he thought in his rirea.ning, « progress of error, that, three hundred years later. 

That Bitting ha wits hesiilo tlie King a priest of this very establishment, probably deriving 

At aseat in hiAting; Kte his support in part from the gift of Macbeth, gravely 

Iiitil hie leWi had Bnnvhounds Jwac. record,s a storj' which makes out the devil to have been 

He saw threw w omen by gBTwandj^ the natural father of that prince. 

And than women than thought ho 1 he circumstanees attending the conclusion of Mac- 

Three weird sisters insist like to be. lietli's career are given hv .Sliakspeare as he found tliern 

The flrst im heard say, gangand by chronicles. The kory of the rearing of a castle 

“ 1.0, yonder tlf,. riiane of tron-.baelitv! ,, . ,i, j i 

Tlie tether woman said Iigaiii, Oil Duiisinnaii lull, the lliglit of Miicdufi, and slaugiiter 

“ (If Moray yonder I see the Thane.” of liis family, the conversation of Macduff with Malcolm 

The third than said, “ 1 .see tlie King.” iti England, the march of the Engli.sii army to Biniarn, 

' the moving wood, and the attack on llunsinnan, are 

Thane, it will be understood. i.s a Saxon term for the all stated by Andrew Wyntown, who, however, re- 
Gaelic maormor ■, and it may further be explained, that pre,seiit.s Macbeth as retreating ti) the north, and being 
the maormorship of Moray is what is implied in the slain at Liimpliiiiian, in Alierdeenshire, which, there can 
tenn ‘ Thane of Cawdor,’ the scat of tlie Moray chief he no doubt, was the true scene cf liis death. Wyntown 


being at Colder, in the county of Nairn.f VVe can 
easily believe that the above story h.ad a foundation 
in truth, and that such a dream really did hc-lp to 
impel Macbeth to attempt gaining the kingdom, for 
incidents of this kind were amongst the motives of great 
actions in that and subsequent ages. But thi.s admi.s- 
Sion certainly fixes no culpability upon Macbeth. 'The 
story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the 


speaks of Macbeth as one who 


tn fanton freits had great fay. 


That i.s, had groat faith in fantastic siqicrstitions. And 
he describes him as at the last defying the knight by 
whoii! he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no 
man liorti of woman could harm him, to which the as- 


dourse of time; and, foi* one thing, the whole portion of sailaiit makes the answ'er which Sliakspeare puts into 
it referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no such tiie moiitli of Macduff; It must he admitted that oil 
^rson! therefore he never was murdered. And at the tliesc pa^ticiilars, which Sliakspeare has fixed in our 
time when he is represented as learning tliat he was to minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best doubt- 


bc the pniger.itor of tfie bouse of Stuart, the actual un¬ 


it is, however, ascertained that Macbeth met his 


eestor of that family was living in Normandy, under the enemies in a great battle near Dunsinnan,* where Osbert 
name flf.p'itzallan, not even dreaming of ever possessing the son of Siward fell, but which ended in the defeat of 


a font of land in Britain. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, 
ivas, we have seen, the overthrow of a rival in battle. 
The Scene of this fight is not precisely known. 'The old 
chronicles say i't took place at Bothgowunan, which 
George Chalmers fixes near Elgin but it was as pro- 


the .Scottish monaTch, who then withdrew northward. 
The war was protracted about two years, hut at length 
ended in tlie everthrow and deatli of Macbeth (I>ecem- 
ber H)56) at Luniphanan, where a son of his also fell. 
Macbeth’s cairn, a memorial of his fall, is still seen about 
a mile from Lumphanan kirk, on the brow (ff a MU: 


bably near Inverness, whore there actually is a cairn, and a few miles northward is a huge stone, wbidi the 
or heap of ^nes, called Clnchaif Donaicliie (thnt is, country people believe to mark the spot where the son 
Duncan’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of bis was slain. Even this last defeat did not entirely destroy 

death. J 'The whole stoiy of the reception of Duncan by____^_ 

Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the* king during ♦< Dunsinnan [et.vnlolo(iJc8U.v, » hill likeanipjle] is one of the 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the Kidiaw chain, ami 1» oeparated from the ncighboomg hills by a 
"*'■'**■ ^ valley* and aliotit dght )nilc» nOTtb'CiflAt PertU* It 


slaughter of the two servants, whicli Shakspeare de- valley, and aijont dght jnlles north-oMt from Perth* it 
rived fWmi ia fl.tm.nflTwmiHnn fmm a diffhrpiit towera in an ovaJ fonn to the hdght of )0S4 feet abovo the levd of 

twrWl nf “ mtterent aarrounded by a strong raiSjart of 

p* Oa ot nistoty, being a recital of the actual circuui- stnnea it fiad tins additional defence rfofossoandniedgsnfroekii. 
Stenws attending the death of a King Duff, in the castle The original height of the rampart, ie unoertaiu t a» the jiiirt of it 
of Forres, about a century before, the governor of the which remains entire is fnat and la covowd with an isn- 
oastle being the murderer ’Thus the tTreatest stain of **''**' hayapiuw been qon- 

' Whmh Teat r.n “ sidorabla A road, which tSes the hUI 00 the nwth-ieest, asc^ds 

Macbeth vanishes in a in a slanilng dlnictinn, oros«fti the esplanade, and enters the ram-. 
^iwna mat such stains should have ever attached part and area ori the scmtii-sonth-west. 'Another road, which was 
fO tfte memory of an innocent man, may create surprise: out through the rock, went up from th* hong Matt’s Gnwc,, to a 

■ 'rK- - ____ strai^t direction, aiMeiiteni«»centre w thce^lanade. 'Thi(l|>i; 

. terlor area of the foriress was of aii ovM form, 210 feet to KnitH 

TSrflJ™,„ , • andhTOtehreCdth. Asoctloowseroad^icrossthetopof thehiB 

.wl A, was niaormor. hyl>r Playfair, and flags, cliarcoal. Sod foaeeoteeverM M>eoi(» 

Ti®?’ a HUW» iSeiBej animals were dlioovorod;|,hnt no appeataOSe of any huUdisg. Hav- 

As todth’s shhpsor togpenetralMsevenyeAhoitemtally toh.toe^^i^ 
fiaafflaasn ilan^ta-rf vra.v,.ld«f.„a<„„ t_ .... , .. .t v WSlItobadOIM^toeMli^^ waedls- 

coreted quitei entite, nieriy Mt Of large ^Menes h^ to clay or 


-US —A-'. . e ■ T'T'”’*:’? warn o«p»isisi. a B**WS**I wa aatK wweM'AkWS .aaaspr siaa«-«*evOT>iw *»■ 

gwy rtd standing in the Itightaiids, it Is CM' rnbtoeh Whleit badotoopaied toeMli8^ut,|part of to 

i**» th 08 lte of such ixirered quite.entire, nieriyltoUtM largeMehes beddedii 


rndnt tor seteral contuiW 


mortar?—CViahaertV Cakekmia. 
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the strength which had rallted rftund Macbeth; for his ! 
step-son, JiUlach (by birth maormor of Moray), was 
made king in his stead, and reigned for four months. 
This prince fell, April 1057, at Esse, in Strathbogie, in 
a battle which finally gare the crown to Malcolm Ken- 
more. 

Such is the real history of Mlcbeth. Inquiring anti¬ 
quaries find in him merely a Hyland chief contending 
for, and temporarily holding, empire on the strength of 
the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing 
the Highland or Celtic portion of the people against 
similar adventurers who represented the Lowland in¬ 
terests, and' an English mode of succession. He was, 
for his day and generation, a wise and good king; but 
he failed to maintain his ground, and, like other rejffc- 
seutfitives of suppressed systems, he has been traduced. 
Iler(!, however, gof)d has most assuredly come out of 
evil; for from these obscure calumnies and ridiculous 
monkish fables, genius lias ultimately formed n grand 
talc of human passion, which must remain to evoke sub¬ 
lime sensations of pity and terror for all time. 


WRANGHIJi’S EXPKDmON TO THE POLAR SEA. 

riUST ARTICI.E. 

A NEW and con.sider.ably improved edition of ITrangeli’s 
narrative of an expedition to Siteria and the I’oliir Sea, 
performed from twenty to twenty-four vear.s ago at the 
command of the Russian government,* i.s the means of 
attracting ogr attention to a work wliieh cannot be read 
without tiu: deepest iiderest; and which, as jUustratiiig 
very foreihh' the conditioii, social and plijsieal, of tlie 
I extrenv.^ north-eastern part of the Russian empire, will 
form a nseful accession to all libraries of a popular kind. 
The objects of tim enterprise were to settle certain points 
connecteii witii the geography and hydrography of the 
region vi"-ited ; in jiarticular, to ascertain wliether an 
! istiimus connected the Asiatic and American conti¬ 
nents, and if there wa.s any trutli in the report that 
there wuis a district of country to the north of Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia. To remove these obscurities, the 
Emperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an exfKidi- 
tiou to be fitted out—one, under Lieutenant Anjou, to 
commence operations from the mouth of the lana; the 
other, under command of the present writer, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma. Both divisions left St Peters¬ 
burg for Moscow on the 2.'iJ of Miu’cli (tins and subse¬ 
quent dates, old style) 1820. 

The early part, of Von Wrangell’s work is devoted to 
an account of his overland journey from the capital of 
Russia to the point on the river Kolyma, ■vrhere his 
prineipal operations commenced. To make the jonriiey 
as rapid as possible, the small party of travellers took 
only portmanteaus, and proceeded by the ordinary post 
in light carriages, changed at every station, and .adapted 
in every ciise to the nature of the road. Thus accom¬ 
modated, they sped across a vast district of northern 
Russia, including the Ural chain of mountains—passing 
in a few diws from the magnificent palaces of St Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow, to the tents of the w'andering Tun- 
guses; from the vast oak and lime-tree forests of K asaii, 
to the desert and snow-coverod banks of the Alaseia 
and the Kolyma. On the ISth of May they reached 
Katscluiga, a diSianoe of .’>317 worsts from jfoscow.f 
At 0ri» town Wrangell was joined early in June by 
Lientenadt Anjou and other nierabers of the expedition, 
with the instruments for scientific investigation. On 
the SiSth of tljat month the party left KatSeUuga, full 
of jfratitttde for the kindness, friendship, and sym^ 
pathy whteh they had there enjoyed j and which 
they prized the more, from a knowledge that they 


* Nwrtrtlve (rf SB BxpeiRWon to the I’oiitr Sea, la the years 18*0, 
1831, 188*1 (tod lab. Oommaadsil by„|<ieutenatrt (now adnUralj 
FerdltMnd Yaii Wrangell, ^ the BusnliMi lniperliil Navy. Stemd 

cdttton. Editod hy tfeatetMOt CetoMl hatdite. laiiidoa i MSddyn 
and Oo. IStfc |A ehSap odt^ Tditone.' - : 

1 A'werst U about ti^thirds of an BnffUnii mile. 


were now in a great measure taking leave of the ci vi¬ 
lised world, and of all the enjoyments of. social life. 
From Katschuga they descended the river Lena by 
means of boats of different kinds to Itdcutsk, which 
they reached on the 25th of July. The Lena is de¬ 
scribed by Wrangell ns one of the largest rivers in 
the Old World; passing tlirough a mountainous coun¬ 
try covered in many places with impenetrable fqrest, 
its hanks oft'er a succession of views of picturesque 
and varied tieauty. As they descended, this beauty 
in appearance gradually gave place to savage sterility. 
‘We had seen at Olekma,’ says our author, ‘the last 
traces of eitlier Held or garden cultivation: beyon.d 
it, the natives subsist entirely on tJic produce of their 
cattle, hunting, and fishing. TliCre are scarcely any 
settlements, except the post stations, and the few in¬ 
habitants appear miserably off. Those‘who came to us 
were in r»|,(i; mid bowed down by want r.ud sickness. 
This is eifS'claily tlie ease with the Russian settlers, 
who arc found as far north as within 50 wersts of 
lakutsk. Further north, the population eonai.sts entirely 
of lalciits: wiu), as tlie true Aborigines, know how to 
encounter the climate better, and suffer less from its 
severity and privations.’ 

lakiitsk, a mi.scraUe town of about 4000 inliabitents, 
is a centre point of the interior trade of Siberia. ‘ All 
the most costly furs, as well as^the more common kinds, 
walrus teeth, and manimotli hones, those curious rem.ains 
of an earlier world, are brouglit here for sale or barter 
during tiu; ten week.s of .summer, from Anahor and 
’{( liring's Strait.s, from tlie coasts of the Polar Sea, and 
froni tlie niomitaiiis near Olekma, and even from Oehotsk 
and Kaoitsciiatka; the whole value often exceeding two 
and a liaif inillioiis of roubles.’ Crossing tiio Lena fiotn 
lakutsk, the expedition now left that river, and pro- 
ceecied by means of liorses tlirougli a desolate tract in 
a iiortii-i a.sterly direction tow ards tlie head waters of 
tlie Inna, and tlienee for some days down tlie valley 
of that stream. The yourtes, or huts of the lakuts, 
being scarcely endurable, the travellers were fain to 
bivouac at night in the open air, on a bear-skin mat¬ 
tress, and wrapt in a covering of furs; although in 
the month of August the cold had become unpleasantly 
perceptible, (’)iie nioniing tin* temiierature was 28 de¬ 
grees Falirenlieit, wdiich was rather sharp for dressing 
in the open air; ‘ and 1 thought,’ says the traveller, ‘ witli 
soincthiiig of a shudder of tlie approaching winter, when 
•sevend degrees below* freezing would lie called by the 
natives warm weather. However, man is a creature 
formed for all climates, and necessity and determination 
soon reconcile him to anything. A tew weeks later, I 
had learned to think eighteen or twenty-two degrees 
helow' the freezing point mild w eather.’ 

A superstition of the natives is thus referred to :— 

‘ Our w.'iy’ led over a hill covered with iiines, and I 
noti.ied that several old trec.s near the path liad tufts of 
horse-hair fastened to their branches, audthatanmp- 
ber of sticks were Stuck in the ground neartliera. 0.i}r 
leading postilion got- off his horse, plucked a few bairit : 
from the mane, and fastened them to the tree witK 
much solemnity of manner. He told us that this was 
a customary offering to the "spirit of the mountain, to 
obtain his protection during the journey, and tliAt fhot 
passengers placed a stick iu the ground with the : 
intention. Tliis jg a general practice amongst the 
Takuts, and Is even persevered in by many of those who J 
have professed Christianity. My lakuts sung alnioeh - 
incessantly, nieir style of singing is monotonous,-gnd 
rather melanchtdy, and is characteristic of this j^oomy j 
and superstitious people: their songs describe tlw j 
beauties of the landscape in terms -wbich appeared to i 
me to be exaggerated, and which I attributed at first j 
to a poetic imagination ; but my sergeant told me it 
was usuM. to try to piO]^la«te th< spirit of the moun¬ 
tain by this flattering description his territory.’ 

The expelBtion Iiavingi rtach^^ of theil 

lana, oh crossing a mduhttoh rahgc» 6l'''‘degr6e8,ioi 
minutes north, began to experience ttie hardsmps of a j 
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Sberian winter. The route lay amidst morasses, forests, 
torrents, and rocks, without any artificial shdter hat 
amall n^ huts, called potiutrmts. established at certain 
points for thfi- acoaWiracdation of irtvcUers. ‘ We pro¬ 
ceeded along the leftvbank of:the laoa, and on tlm 25tli 
of Septoni^ we came; upon a little hut: termed of 
branches of trees, whioli: ^ .first we thought cmUd not 
be inbabitedi To our astonishment there came out of 
it a fungese, who hud settled in Ums desert with his 
daughter and a.coupleof.dogs, ter the purpose of rein- 
de^ hunting. Que must have known the climate, and 
seen the country, and the ludf-transparent hut, to ima¬ 
gine the situation of these two persons. The poor girl 
was most to be pitied. Dfton alone for days together, 
whilst her fatlier wiui absent in pursuit of game, in a 
wretched hut, which could hardly attbrd sufficient shel¬ 
ter from the wind and rain even in sumraei'—thus 
helplessly exposed in total solitude to the most intcn.se 
cold, and often to hunger, and to entire inactivity.’ 
What, however,. might onr author have added, will a 
daughter’s affection not endure ? 

On the .26th the trafeUers reat;he(l a post station 
ca9ed Baralas, where they were delighted to find a good 
roomy yourte prepared for persons in their clrcinn- 
stancm- :‘Near the door we saw pieces of transparent 
ice Wgfed along the dear snow, ready for the soup or 
tea-kettle. Tlte interior was well swept, clean hay was 
laid mi the benches along the walls, and a bright fire 
was blazing on tiie hearth. The whidows were dosed 
by amooUi transparent panes of ice, carefully cemented 
with the same reacly material. After being nine days 
and nigiits in the open air, in snow and cold, un.able to 
tidm offmir clothes, or to wasili ourselves, lest we should 
be frost-bitten, we tliought ourselves in a palace, and a 
tbuirough toilet seemed to give us new life.’ Recruited 
by a short stay at Rarahis, the ])arty proceeded fiu-ilier 
down the valley of the lana, then crossed that river on 
the ice. and went in an easterly direction towards the 
vaiiey of the Indigirka. On the 10th of October they 
readied the little town of Saschiwcr.sk, on the right 
bank of the laat-meintioned stream, after encountering 
much toil over a desolate track of country, and exijosed 
to a temperature varying from 4 to 22 degrees below 

;*ero.' . . . 

Seacluwersk consists of only a church and .a few huts, 
poor SIS this place is, it has one featiiro which 
renders it well deserving of nothse, in the person of tlie 
clergyman,.: who is known far .nnd wide by the name of 
Fatlier Midiei. At the time of our visit he was eighty- 
seven/. yehrs of ago, and had passed about sixty years 
here flit deacon and priest, during wliich time he Iia.s 
not only baptised 15,000 lakuts, Tunguscs, and luka- 
hirs, hut lu»s really made them iicquaintcd with the 
leading df Christi-anity; and tlie fniits of Ins 

doctrine, his .example, and . Ills counsels, are visiWc in 
their grept moral improyBroenfc Such is tiic zeal of 
this ti^y venerable luaflv^m' tlie extension of the gospel 
among the inhabitatits of these snowy wastes, that 
neither bis great age, nor tlie severity of the climate, 
nor to countless other difficulties of the enuntry, pre¬ 
vent his still riding, above 2000 wevsta a-year, in order 
to baptise to newdiibrn children of his widely-scattered 
flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred eall- 
ing, os well as to assist his people in every way he can, 
«« minister, as teacher, as friend and adviser, and even as 
physioian. Yet he sometimes finds time and strength to 
,go to to neighbouring hills to shoot, ai^alts and other 
mnes andtiAs bestowed so much pains Apd skill on his 
little garden, that he has reared eabba^s, turnips, and 
imdtehes. He placed before us sour Kreut soup and 
frreh'baked rye bread, and his pleasure in seeing n» 
-ei^y these excellent and long untasted tuitional dishef 
wflAatteMt asgreat as our <)n tlte Ifitli we look 
S'tttlter Michel, who .gaire p* a** 

*”d scOTc little provisions for wir jdhrhey. 

whlcj ip his hbspiteWe cwp 
w blight points oFiiemembteneB ai my ?' 


Proceeding hi .«n .easterly directitm across morasses 
and a bara.ooufltry generally uninluddtedvbhey readied 
a station at .Sar'diiCh onto gist of* October, after 
which the journey, still ctmterlyv .baaflme a little more 
lively by tlie appearance of lakes and. groves of larch. 
On attaining the valley of the Kolyma, the vegetation 
was more abundant. On the 26th toy reaiteed the 
town of Srodnc-Kolyms^, wliich, consisting of a church 
.and thirteen houses, Mg the usual residence of tlie 
authorities of the district. • The cold liad been daily 
increasing! during the hitter half of the journey from 
.Sardaeh, the temperature had ranged from —1) to —3.3 
degrees (that is, 9 to 33 degrees below zero), noth aclear 
sky, but happily no wind. It was necessary to stay a 
day in .Sredne-Kolynisk to obtain a traveling equip¬ 
ment of fur clothing. Thus fortified against to ex¬ 
cessive cold, the party now continued their jdurney on 
horseback along tlie left liank of the Kolympi meeting 
occasionally with settlements. After- travdhng 320 
wersts, they came to a Russian viliago, . where; they 
quitted tlieir horses and took their places ;in liglit 
narrow sledges, called narty, drawn by dogs. TWo days 
more brought them to Nijnei (Lower) Kolym.sk. Tliey 
arrivetl at tllis northern settlement on the 2d of No¬ 
vember, when the tunijxirature was—40 degrees. Tlie 
distance passcol over from >St Petersburg had been 11,000 
wersts, and had occupied 224 days. 

Nijnei-Kolymsk, wliich bt'ccnies the head-quarters 
of the expedition during the ensuing three years, is 
situated on a low isl.anil irr the Koly^ia, in latitude fi8 
degrees32 iniimtes, and longitude VfiO degrees .57 minutes; 
and, possessing a, small fort and cliurch,'with certain 
government authorities, is one of the chief scftlements 
ill this remote part of tlie Russian empire. Prom the 
account given of tiie cUniate of the district, many will 
think it remarkable that human beings should be found 
living in sucli a place. Surrounded by barren moiiii- 
taiii.s, and at a short distance from a sea covered witli 
perpetual ice, the cold is aggravated by othercircumr 
stances tlian liighness of latitude. A wind blowing 
almost witliout intermission from the Polar Sea, meets 
with no impediment, and brings with itviokmt snow 
storm.s, not only in winter, but frequently in summer. 
The river freezes in September; but loaded horses can 
often cross on ice as early as the 20tli of August i and 
the icy covering never melts before the bcginnuig of 
June. ‘ It is true tliat iii the course of the three months 
wliicii are here lioiiourcd with the. name of summer, the 
gun remains above the liorizon for fifty-two days, but 
frutn its nearness to the liorizon, the cimstant liglit is 
a(?eonipauied by little heat j the disk often assunics an 
cllipticid term, and can be looked at with the tteked eye 
without inconvenience. ,. 

‘During the season in which the sun doc.s not set, the 
usual order of nature is still perceptible .; when the snn 
approaches nearest tlie horizon, evening and iiight: £may 
be .said toj come on, and all is in repose ; as to B,un 
gains in altitude, nature again awakes; the ft-^-lfttle 
birds hail the new day with their cheerful twitUamg; 
the small teldt-d yellow flowers venture to ekpand |heir 
petals, and everything living appears anxious to partake 
in the enjoyment which tlie faint sunbeams,afford. As 
under to tropics there are only two seasonsf. spring and 
summer, so here tore are only summer and win^l, in 
spite of the opinion of to lulta^ito?^^ wlte Wk seriously 
of a spring’aud an autumn,; TJtey ^iuk .thh)' tepognise 
a spring in tot period wl^ the sun is flr|d yisiblOi 
nooii; though in tliis mnsl season the »» 

often 35 degrees at night.’ ' ffhey r^kop autnmtejfrom- 
the first freczhig of ftie rivers In the ea|ly parti of 
temheu . mv.^ , 

‘THe TCgeiation.oi^aumm^^ foareeiyinw* 
struggle for cx^toeeI. ette of Mgy, the 

stunted willto liusl«iW( eifii litffe wrinkled loityei^; and 

.to,8e,hahks(.?.wWdh,,Mlter.’|uyr;i!^ to .south '.-btoto 
cloibedifd^'.f,idmI;(ii!tokhhe>!jnd 

■ture,.,at’pi^»,atte|^,*f’hWfto 
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time* an icy blast from the *ea tuijns the verdure yellow, 
and destroys the bloom. .TJ»e air is clearest in July, 
and the temperature is tisually niiiii But, as if to ctri- 
hitter to the inhabitants of this dreary region this seni* 
blance of summer, and to cause them to: wish fbr winter 
again, millions of mosquitoes darken the air, and oblige 
every mie to take refuge in the tliick and pm^ent smoke 
of tlio dymokuries [or heaps oii burning leaves, moss, 
and datijp wood set Are on purpose], whicli affords pro¬ 
tection from these tormentors. But as everything in 
nature has a beneficent purpqse, and all disadvantages 
are compensated by some good, these insects render an 
essential service to tlie inhabitants, by forcing the rein¬ 
deer to leave the forests, and to take refiige in the cold 
ojjcn plains near the sea. This they commonly do in 
troops of many hundreds, or even thonsands; the Iiun- 
ters then lie in wait for them, especially ns they cross 
the rivers and lakes, and kill numliers without diffleulty. 
The mosquitoes render also another service, in prevent¬ 
ing horses from straying away in the vast plains, vvliere 
they feed without keepers. Their natural instinct 
teaches them to keep near the dymokuries, which pro¬ 
tect thoin from their enemies. ()ne sees them grazing 
on the lee side of these glinirooring he.aps, in the cover 
of the smoke.' When the pastvire is fed off the .smoke 
hea])s are establislied in a fresh pkee. 7’hey are gene¬ 
rally enclosed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses 
I from emning too near the lire. 

1 ‘ Winter, properly so called, prevails during nine 

i months of the yea^ In October, tlie cold is somewhat 
I mitigated by tliick fogs, and by the vapour rising from 
I the SCSI; ljut ih Novenil>er tlie greatest cold begins, and 
I in January increases tS —65 degrees. Then breatliiiig 
1 becomes dilHoult; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of the 
I I’olar region, 'withdraws to the deepest thicket of tlie 
11 forest, and stands there motionless, as if dciwive't of 
Ij life. The night of Htty-two revolution.s of tile earth is 
1] relieved by the strong refraction, and by the whitened 
surface of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. On i 
the 2Sth of December a pule twilight begins to be vi.siblc 
at noon, but is not sultieicnt to dim the stars. As the 
sun rettfrns, the cold bcco)ne.s even more seiisihlo, and 
the intensity of frost whieli iiccompaniea the ri.sing of 
the sun in Tebrnary and March is e.specially penetrat¬ 
ing. Perfectly clear days are extremely rare in winter, 
because the sea winds. Which alw.ays prevail, bring with 
Iherii eofitihual vApoufs and fogs, which are sometimes 
so I'ntonsc as wholly to conceal the stars of the blue 
Polat sky.* 

Notwithstanding the mcagreness of vegetfition, the 
country abi'unda in elk, rein-deer, wolves, bears, foxes, 

I and many kinds of aquatic birds and other animals; 
i ‘ yet all this manifold life cannot alleviate the dreariness 
i of file desert, or repress tlie thought, that liere is the 
i limit of the animated world. The animals citlier visit 
or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring 
hivVs of instinct ; they have no choice to exercise. But 
what induced man to fix himself in this dreary region? 

I Bpc.ik not of the few Ktissians whom hope of piin has 
attracted hither, but of the tribes who came here with¬ 
out motive,, and who now dwell in these countries. No- 
noide raceS; finder milder skies, waiider from one fruitful 
region to attbther, gradually for^t the land of their birth, 
and pfgfim ii icivlioifie ; but here there is nothiDg to Invite. 
Ehdfesk snbWs afid iee-cbVered rocks bound tlje horizon. 
Nature,lie* f^tfeiuded in ahnost perpetual winter. Life is a 
contihiiai eofiiiiet with privation, and with the terrors 
of cdM kiid Wlfiit ■ led men to forsake tiriOre 

favoured lands fiw this grave of nature, which eqntaihs 
•only tim bdBes'bf an earlier world?’ It is in vain to 
ask, adds the autiior of this vivid account of a Siberian 
elinwite; ymt 'dmihtlriig the inhabitertts, knoffing no 
better^ iWd to^ytrife ofi thd pleasures of the clia^, gnd of 
their ffsMng As fondly to thbir desert i 

homes ah ito the’ uibAbitont^^ of ^^er rogionA’fi)' their 
lerfild 'flqiaA smd’tidrafd^ Aftiir tftd'foils 

1 ov^.'indtiiedong'wlntijr'hqto 

I mcncB's, thfy Are hbt ArRiii0iR'isfij6ymen^ With'liie I 



walls of tlieir huts calked afresh with and newly 
plastered with clay, and a solid mound df earth heaped 
up around as a shelter, the habitation ia rendered proof 
against the cold. ‘ The light of the iSiie, and or wie 
or more train-oil lamps, are seen through thedee-win- 
dows; and from the low chimneys rise high edluinns of 
red smoke, with niagnifleent jets of sparks, occaSiOliieil 
by the resinous nature of the Wood. I’he d^^s'Areonb' 
side, either on, or burrowed in tlie snow. A low dooTj 
over which hangs the thick skin of a whito bear or of a 
rein-deer, leads into tlie dwelling-room. There the 
father and his sons are scon making nets of horse-^hair, 
and pre^paring Ixiws, arrows, spears, &c. The women 
are sitting on the benches or tlie ground, making the 
skins which the men liave brought, home into diifeent 
garments, in doing wliicli they use rein-deer sinevVs in¬ 
stead of tliread. Two large iron kettles are hanging 
over tile fire;, in whicli are boiling fish-for the dogs^ 
One of tbe'AAon.en jireparcs tlie frug.il dinner or supper, 
wliicIi usunTiy •consists of either fish or rein-deer meat 
boiled or fried in train-oil. As an occasional delicacy, 
they have baked cakes of flsh-rqp, or of dried and finely- 
pounded miiksiin.s, which are the substitutes for meal. 
The cakes are sometimes flavoured witli finely-chopped 
fish-bellies, or with rein-deer meat and powdered iiia- 
liarseh.a, mixed with train-oiL If a travelling guest 
arrives, all that is best in the larder is produced. The 
talilc, which is at the upper e«d of the apartment, is 
covered, instead of a clotli, with severiil folds of an old 
fisliing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-up shav¬ 
ings of wood are used; but, indeed, this last is a town 
refinement. In the little towns of Nijnei and Sredne- 
Kolymsk. the ridier people have tea and Chinese sngar- 
candy. Bread is everywhere rare. From the nieafi 
w iiich is so dear that only the rich can buy it, a drlUk 
is prepared called Saturan; the meal is roasted in a 
p.an. and butter or train-oil is ini.xed with it, so a* to 
bring it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition 
of btiiling water. When this drink is carefully made, 
and with good butter, it has ail agreeaWe flavour, and is 
very nourisliing and warming. It is drunk hot like 
tea, out of gl.asses or cups.’ At certain festivsJA and 
se.asons tliere are evening parties for dancing; Singing, 
and conversation. Tea is theq drunk in great quan¬ 
tities; and ten cups a-piece are fiir from uncommon. 
Sucli’is life in thc.se icy, and, as we would call them, 
utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here ive close our first notice of Mr Von Wrangell’s 
entertaining work; an account of his expedition over 
the Polar regions from Nijnei-Kolymsk will form the 
subject of a second article. 


EllRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

It is remarkable how, in an age so eager for exact 
ktio''ledge as the present, there should he so many 
popuLir errors on subjects in natural history. Bdttbiii, 
liowever remarkable,uecd be no matter of surprise, when 
we find much tliat is untrue set gravelj’forward^ afid 
not once, but many tiinc.s in liooks which jiroffess to 
cqhvcy information on natural history to unlearned 
reader.s. The sad truth is, that there is a strange 
inistiire of the true and false in most English, worlM 
of tliis kind; We are sorry wo cannot ext^t Rcftiii 
onr verdict Ooldsmith's Animated iVotare, A book sHll 
universally popular'’on account of thte eharm of the 
writer's style, but wliiclv is apt to misIAAd the mind bn 
m.any of even the moat familiar poih'tA' ih 
Nature made Goldsmith a poet, bjiti AlAAt the 

booksellers who made him a writer bn zoblc^. • ' 

Were instruction in-this brjABch bf hnbiriedgg mAde 
part of orditowy eduiatibni As il'bugM to 'he, abd not 
left tb he acquired by 

source.*, w e shobld:SuilSjr M^sAe ]^tait writers making 
such gross biwidera they"have 

to refer to in.atte^ i»1pAtiM editor of a 

little periodical Wntfk'An® Hie 

house-fly, says—‘ Or, to Ajpeak mure leamedly, 
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domestical More learnedly ! when blatla means a cock¬ 
roach, not a house-fly. The editor of a similar work 
tells his readers that ‘the chetah is an animal between 
a tiger and a leopard.’ Tlie fact is, it is no hybrid, but 
a separate species. Under the head of ‘ Ball,’ the editor 
of tiie Enctfchpcedia Londinensis says, ‘Balls of silk¬ 
worms and spiders are little cases of silk wherein those 
insects deposit their eggs.’ This is the first time that 
we have heard of silk-worms’ eggs being deposited in 
balls of silk. The chrysalis is enveloped in a silky 
cocoon i but tlie eggs have no such covering. Hanmer, 
one of the editors of iShakspeare, soys ‘the sparrow- 
hawk is the female of the niuskct-hawk.’ ,So, then, it 
follow's that sparrow'-hawks are all females. Absurd as 
this is, it is repeated in Dr Johnson’s Dklionan/, in 
which learned wofk a weasel is defined as ‘ a little 
animal that eats enrn.’ Wo should be rather surpri.sed 
to see a weasel'eating <^ni. The author of the jdeasaut 
book called Philosa/ihy in Sport, terms limpets svu-insects. \ 
Strange insects they would be indeed; tliey belong 
to a totally different chiss. Ttieri as to vm-iiisoets, 
although the sea aljonnds vvith mimire creatures, it is 
well known to naturllists tliat no imsccts, properly 
so termed, are found in marine waters. A popular 
Bcientiflc magazine now before us eoiitains tlie follow¬ 
ing 1 —‘ A student in natural history informs us that 
this year (1837) is singular for the want of brilliauey 
in tlie colours of butti^'flies; also for the weakness of 
the gnats that feed on reeds, and inhabit ponds on whieli 
willows grow, and tlie lengtli of the proboscis of those 
which are found near niarsiies. He inquire.s whether 
these facts have attracted the attention of otlicr natu¬ 
ralists.’ Certainly not; for the colours of butterflies, 
and tlie length of a gnat’s prolxiscis, are not regulated 
by the weather. This gentleman’s gnats that ‘ feed on 
reeds’ cannot, we think, he nuieli more plentiful tlian i 
Johnson’s weasel that eats corn. Nature is full of i 
wonders, but mucii more so when she is .seen in hooks, j 
The mis-statements that are .so commou in eliildreii's i 
iKxiks are more espeeially to be regretted, for it is very I 
difficult to eradie.ate early-sown error. In ^frs Sigour- 1 
ney’s Essays for Children, tlie queen-bee is described as 
‘ ruling and governing’ the liive; each thread of a spider 
as composed of finer tlireads twi.sted together:’ ants 
are stated to ‘show a prudent care for tb.e future by 
storing up grains of corn.' Noiv, however popular may 
be the notion that the queen-bee rules and governs the 
hire, it is perfectly devoid of truth; for .although iiee.s will 
not work without a female bee iii the hive, yet she is 
rather a prisoner to be ruled, than a queen iierniitted to 
rule. The queen-bae is merely tlie individual appointed 
in her particular comniunity to be tiie inotlicr of the 
new generation. On no subject has so much fable and 
fancy been put forth as on that of bees, both in popular 
works and in treatises on the managenient of t’mni. 
The spiders’ thread is comjiosed of several finer threiid.s 
longitudinally adhering to each other, but not ‘ twisted 
together.’ Ants do not store up grains of com; and 
wliat hasty observers suppose to be corn, are in reality 
only tiie white pupa) or chrysalides of their own species. 
Mrs Sigourney repeats Plutarch’s story, that hive-ix'es 
daring strong winds carry ‘a particle of stftne or gravel, 
to give weight to their'bodies, that they may not so 
easily be blown away.’ The bees which Plutarch saw 
do this were probably not hive-bees, but masou-lices, 
such as anthrophora retusa, megachde muraria, osmia hi- 
comis, or some other sjiecifis which, like tliem, constructs 
a nest with particles of sand, chalk, and other liard ma¬ 
terials. Lastly, Mrs Sigourney states that ‘ the pinna, 
teing entirely blind, lodges In its shell a small quick- 
Highted crab, which goes out to find it food. When it 
net*M'p* ^Ith provisions, it taps gently cm the shell of 
U(i blind friend, who opens tbe door to receive it. But 
' this crab performs a higher office of friendship; for i* 
jpives ootiee to the sightless pinna when the ciit^-flet, 
its jportal foe, is near, and thus often saves the life ffif 
its dc^ncidiM ooropanioD.’ Sefrky this fable feottt 
Pny ®«Kht not to be admitted as a fact 


i into a book for cliildren of the nineteenth century. The 
soldier-crab is a prdfiacioas and parasitic crustacean, 
and just tbe very reverse of being tlie ftiend, provider, 
and watchman of thffpinna. Neither the pinna nor any 
other shell mollusc would desire tiie acquaintance of the 
soldier-crab for half an hour or less. 

IVofessors themselves, who will write correctly on 
some fiivourite branen of zoology, frequently commit 
strange mistakes wholu. they allude to another depart¬ 
ment. Tlius a distinguished living writer on Orni¬ 
thology says the rock-dove is very fond of slugs, 
‘ [liirticularly of that whfch inhabits the helix viryaku’ 
The latter is inhabited by no slug at aU, but by a 
sn.ail. In the Linneean Transactions, vol. xvi., Mr 
Jeffreys tries to explain the circumstance of heaps of 
empty siiail-.sliclls being found, by supposing tliiit they 
have alForded a meal to small birds of the finch tribe. 
The fact is, that the finch tribe, strictly so called, feed 
exclusively on seeds; and it is the thrush tribe and the 
ox-eye tit w'liicli feeds so largely upon snails. Tbe 
editor of the Naturalist's Poetical Companion says, ‘ tiie 
glow-worm is not the larva of an insect, but the perfect 
female of a beetle.’ We can as positively state, in cor¬ 
rection, that the glow-worm is the larva as well as the 
female of a species cf beetle, the mole of whicli is also 
luminous, but in a less degree. This insect, in fact, is 
Iiiinmons in every stage of its transformation, and even 
its egg is so. 

I’oets play rare vagaries witli natural history. The 
liahits of so common a bird a.s the skyl.ark are misre¬ 
presented ill the following qnotatioft from a serie.s of 
Soimcts publislicd w'itliin the last few years :— 

, « 

• His only u’lati? is noAV (lie roinstrol Mrk, 

Will) moniiiig luusit* tm his bed/ 

Tims, a ben lark is represented singing on the grave, 
not: over it. Another modern poet speaks of mule 
gnats stinging, whereas the fact is, that only female 
gnats sting; and he attributes great powers of memory 
to bees, wlien tlieir want of that faculty is pretty well 
proved by their frequently flying in searcli of lioney to 
the lery flowers which they had already visited and 
exhausted. Tliis poet also speaks of the ‘ song divim;’ 
of the liumiTiing-i'ird. 


I’KASAKTS’ SCHOOL IN SWITZKltLAND. 

'I'liKKF. is imieli to interest the feelnigs, as well as to in¬ 
struct, in tlic foitowbig account of a Swiss school, whicli 
we extraet froni tiie liret report, by Dr Kay Sliuttlewortb 
anil Mr E. 'liifnell, of the Training school at Maltcrsca, 
jii-csciited in a volume just published under tbe title of 
Minnies of I hr limimiltre of (Council on Edncatim, liU'd-i). 
Ife Kay Slmttlcworth and Mr Tiifnell are describing a tour 
which tliey made in Switzerland for tlicir information in 
school niattcr.'i, previous to eommeneing their scniinary at 
liatter,sca for tlie training of teachers for the pauper chil¬ 
dren of England :— 

'J'he nortiial school at Kruitzlingcn is in the (.ununer 
palace of the former abbot of the convent of that name, on 
tlie shore of the ].ialio of Constance, about one mile from 
till' gate of tin; city. The pupils arc sent thither, from 
tlic sevenal commniics of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Velirli, bcfoit; they take chai'go of the communal 
seliools. Their expenses arc borne in part by the coni- 
mime, and partly by the ctraneil of the canten. We found 
ninety yoyng men, apparently firqm eighteen to twenty-four 
or twanty-six years of ago, in the school. Vehrli wolcoinod 
us with frankness and simplicity, which at once won our 
confidence. 'We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed 
to tbe viands, whioh were coarse, ana said, ‘I am a pea¬ 
sant's son. 1 wish to be no other than I am, tlie teacher, 
of the sons of the peasantry. You are Welcome to my 
meal; it is coarse aifd homely, but it is offered cordially.’ 

We sat. down witli *1iim» ‘ These potatoes,’ he said, ‘ are 
OUT own ; we won Hiem from the earth, and therefore we 
need no dainties, for our aj^tite is gMned by labour, and 
tliclniitof oUr toiLJs alWayi savoury.’ This introduced 
the suhjeet of hiddii^. He tpld usall.tfae paplH of tiu; 
parmM sehudl Ihboitm daily somo hdhm in a ganjen of 
severai aeres attached' to the Tmuse, had that they per- 
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formed all the donicstio duties of tlio household. Wnien 
we walked out with Vchrll, we fouad them in the garden 
digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with 
great assiduity. Others were sawmg wood into logs, and 
chopping it into hillets in the courtyard. Some brought 
ill sacks of potatoes oh their back, or baskets of recently- 
gathered vegetables. Others laboured in the domestic 
duties of the household. 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out¬ 
door labours terminated, and theytreturned in an orderly 
manner, with all their implements, to the courtyard, 
where, lowing depo.sitcd them, thrown ofl’ their frocks, 
iind washed, they reassembledsin tlieir respective class¬ 
rooms. 

Wc soon followed them. Here W’c listened to lessons in 
mathematics, proving that they were well grounded in the 
elementary parts of that science. We saw them drawing 
from models with considerahlc skill and precision, and 
heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. IV’e 
listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and io in¬ 
struction in the gcograpliy of Europe. Wc were informed 
ttiat their instruction extended to tlic language of ttic 
canton, its construction and grammar, and e.s]iecial1y to 
tile liistory of Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mcnsuriitiou ; 
Kiieli a knowledge of natural philosophy and lueelianics 
as miglit eiiahle them to explain t he chief pheiiomcn,i of 
nature and tlio mechanical forces ; sonic iie<iuaiiitaiice 
with astronomy. Tliey liad continual ]e.ssonK in pedagogy, 
or tlio theory of the art of teaching, whieli tliey iiractised 
ill tlio neighbouring village school. AVc were assured that 
their instruction in the lloly Scriptures, and other religious 
knowledge, was a eonstant subiect of soiieitudc. 

Tile following e.xtj-acf from Velirli’s address at, flic tiist 
cMitiiination of flic pupils in 1(137, w-ill best e.xplain the 
spirit that gmwni.s tlie seminary, and the attention paid 
liiere to wliat wo belitv* has been too often neglected in 
this country--the education of the heart aud feelings, as 
dist.iiiet iVoni the cultivation of tlio intelleet. It may up 
pear strange to Eiiglisii haiiilsto assign so prominent a 
place in an educational institution to tiie following points, 
Init the indication iicrc given of the superior earn liestnwed 
ill ti'C foi'iiiatio:', 01 the eliiuaieter to what is given to the 
ae piiaitioii of knowledge, fiinns in our view tlie cliietelianii 
Hid merit iu tiiis and .several other Swiss .seminaries, and 
is u liat w e liave lahoured to impress on the institution wo 
have founded. To those wlio can enter into its spirit, tin' 
following extract will not appear tiiietured wUli too 
simgniiie views;— 

• The eoiirse of life iu this seminary i.s t lu-eefold. 

‘ Ist. Life in tlio homo eirele, or fiiiuily life. 

‘2d. l.ife in the scliool-rooin. 

‘ ."id. Lift beyond tlie walls in the ciiltivatiuvi of tlie soil. 

‘ I place tlie family life iirsl, for here the truest edueii- 
tioii is imparted ; here the future teacher can liest receive 
tliat cultivation of the eharacter arid feelings whieh will 
fit him to direct those who are intrusted to ids care in the 
ways of piety and trutli. 

• A well-arranged family eirele is the place where eaeli 
meiwier, l>y participating in the otlier’s joys and sorrows, 
pleasures aud misfortunes, by teaeliing, advice, coiisoiatioii, 
and e.vanipic, is inspired witli seiitimeuts of siugle-mindcd- 
ness, of efiarity, of mntnal conlidencc, of noble thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

‘ In such a circle can a true religious sense take the 
firmest and the dee]>CBt root. Here it is that tiie principles 
of Chri.stiau feeling can bc.st he laid, where opportunity is 
continually given for the exercise of affection and charity, 
wliicli are the hist virtues that sliould distinguish a 
teacher’s mind. Here it is tlmt kindness and earnestness , 
can most surely form tlie young members to bo good and 
intelligent men, and that each is most willing to learn and 
receive an impress from his fellow. He who is Iwought up 
in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men as 
brothers, serves them with wiDingness whenever he can, 
treats all his race as one family, loves themi aud God their 
father above aU, how richly does such a one scattgsr bless- 
’ings around! What eamestooss does lie show in all his 
doings and conduct 1 w'hat devujtion especially does he dis¬ 
play m the buainosB of a teacher! Hovi' differently from 
iiim does that fnaistcr enter and leave his school whose 
feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never 
beats m unlsen with the iovs of fa mik life! 

‘ Wliere is sueb a teacher; as ^Hive described rnovt 
pleasantly oooupied ? In ^ sohobnnnongBt bis children 
with them In the house of God or in the family circle, aatf 


wherever lie can bo giving or receiving instruction. A 
groat man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, “I never 
wish to see a teaclierwho cannot sing.” With tnor® reason 
I would maintain that a teacher to whom a sense of the 
pleasures of a well-arranged fainily is wanting, knd wlio 
fails to recognise in it a well-groiindcd religious influence, 
should never enter a school-room.’ 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the 
evening of the first day, we stood for a few miniitos with 
Vehrli in the courtyard liy the slioi'c of tile lake. Tlio 
pupils had ascended into tlie class-rooms, and the evening 
being trainpiil and warm, the winiloWs were thrown up, 
and we siiortly afterwards heard tlicm sing in excellent 
haniioiiy. As soon as tliis song liad ceased, we sent a 
mess.vge to roinicst another wiih whicli we had become 
fumiliar iu oiu' visits to tlie Swiss seliools ; and thus, in 
siicce.ssioii, we called for song after .loiig ef Nagcli, ima¬ 
gining that we were only direeting them at their nsual 
hour of iTistruetioii in vocal nmsie. ’J'here was a great 
ehntni in iliie simple but eseellent harmcniy. Wlieii we 
had listeiiedlwoaiiy an hour, Velirii invited us fo ascend 
into the room S Lore the puiiiis were assembled. We fol¬ 
lowed him, and on entering the apartnienr, great was our 
emprise to discover the wliole school, during tlie period 
we had listened, liad licen eheeriula; with songs (heir even¬ 
ing cnipiiiyiiicnt of peeling potatoes and eiitthig tlie stalks ] 
frojti tile green vegetables and l)can.s whieli they had 
gatliered in the garden. As wc stood there, tliey renewed 
their olioruses till prayers were announced ; supper had 
heeii previously taken. After prayei-a, ’I’ehrli, walking 
about tlie apartnieut, eoiivorsedbvitli them faniiliarly on 
the oecun’enees of the day, iningling with Iiis conversation 
such friendly .idmoiiitioii as sprang from the incidents, 
and then, lilting ids hands, he rocoinmendod them to the 
jimtectioii of Heaven, and dismiased them to rest. 

W’o sjient two days witli great interest in this ostablisii- 
inent. Vehrli had ever on liis lips, ‘ We are jicaeants’ sons; 
we w ould not lie igiioraut. of our duties, but fiod forbid 
ttiut Know ledge siiouid iiiidie ns dt'spiso tlie simplicity of 
our lives. Tlie eiirfli is oiir iiiotlier, .and we gather our 
food froin her lireast; Imt while we peasants labour for OUr 
daily food, we may leani many lessons from our mother 
eiirth. Tliere is no knowledge in hooks like an iuiniediate 
converse witli nature, and those tiia-t dig the soil have 
nearest conimiinion witli her. Believe me, or believe me 
not, tins is tlie thought ttiat can inake a. peasant’s life 
sweet, and liis toil a luxury. I know it, for see, my hands 
are horny witli toil. The lot of men is very equal, and 
wisdom eoiisist.s in thediseoveryVif tlic truth, tliat what is 
I'-iUtuul is not tlie soiiree of sorrow, hut that wdiieli is 
witliin. A peasant may be liappier tliaii a prince, if liis 
eoiiseieiiee lie pure beforo Hod, and lie learn not only eoii- 
teiiliiient, but joy iu tlie life of iaboiir wliieli is to prepare 
liiui for the tile of lieavcii.’ 

Tills was the tbenie .always on Velirli's lips. Expressed 
witli mote or loss persi>iouity, bis main lliought seemed to 
be iliat poverty, rightly understood, was no misfortune. 
He regarded it .os a spliere of liuiiiim exertion and linman 
t rial ]ircparatory to the change of existence, imt offering 
its ow n sources of enjoyment as ahiiudantly as any other. 

‘ We are all eipial,’ lie said, ‘ before Ood ; xvliy should the 
son of a peasant, envj' a prince, or tlio lily an oak ? are 
they not both God’s creatures f’ 

AVe were greatly cUhnncd in this school by the union of 
comparatively high iiitelleetual attainments among the 
seliolars with the utmost simplieity of life, and olieerfulness 
in the humb\jest menial lalionr. Their food was of the 
coarsest eharacter, consisting ehiefly of vegetables, soups, 
aud very brown bread. They rose between four and five, 
took three meals in the day, tlie iast about six, and retired 
to rest at nine. 'They seemed liappy in their lot. 

Some of tlie ottiei’ normal schools of Switserland aro 
remarkabie for the same simplicity in tlieir domestic ar¬ 
rangements, tliough the students exceed in tlieir iatelleo- 
tual atiaimueuts lill notions prevalent in England of what 
should he taught in such schools. Thus, in the normal 
school of the canton of Berne, the pni^is worked in the 
fields during eight hours of the day, and spent the rest in 
intellectuanabour. Tliey Were cliw in tlie eoawest dresses 
of the peasantry, wore wooden shoes, and were without 
stockiugs. Tlictr intelleotual attaimnents, however, would 
have enabled them tojput to shame 'the masters of most 
of our best elementary Sobols. ' 

Such men, we felt anorod, would go forth cheerfully to 
their hiimbla village homes to (jiread the doctrine which 
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Vclirli taught-, of peace and contentment In Tirtiiona exer¬ 
tion ; and men aimllnrly trained appeared to us best fitted 
for the labonr of reclaiming the jmiper youth of England 
to t he virtues, and restoring them to the Ikappiness, of her 
best instructed peasantry. 


LEGAL rnOVISION FOR THE I»OOR NOT PRECLUSIVE OF 
PRIVATE CHARITV. 

Mr AVillmm Palmer, barristcr-at-law, in an able pamphlet 
on the ‘ Principles of tlie Legal Provision for the Itollcf of 
the Poor,’ recently published (Butterwortb, London), thus 
meets ‘ the common ob.jcctkm that there is no charity in 
the legal provision for the poor, because it wjints the voliin- 
tary"character of clufrity ; exciting no cliaritablc feeling in 
the disjKjnscrs, and no gratitude iiv the receivers of relict) 
but ratlier placing the two classes in a state of contention 
and mutual ilUwiU, one seclung to pay as iittlc, tlie other 
to get as nuich as they can.’ ‘ Tins'olijcction,’ says Mr 
Palmer, ‘seems grounded on a wrong iinderstanding of 
the la-w. The charity of I lie legal jirovision is not the 
charity of the individual rate-payers or iKioi'-l.iw officers, 
but the charity of themation, oi- of its rulers in tlieir 
public capacities. So far as tlic ratepayers are con- 
ceriicd, in order to be certain, it must he compulsory; 
and poor-law conmiissioners, guardians, and relieving 
oflicers, are merely the instraments of its administration. 
So tar as these parties are coneemed, it wants the volun¬ 
tary character of chnri%- : and the Jioor may reasonably 
feel under no speeial obligation to tlie individuals for 
the relief to wliieii tlicy arc entitled by tlie law. But 
on the part of the nation and its rulers, the legal ]iro- 
vision is clearly voluntary ; and where founded, as wa-s the 
poorlaw of Klizabetli, on a principle of charity, calls for 
the gratitude of the poor to the nation, and to tlie ])utilic 
authority by which it was ordered. Every individual also 
of the nation is a sViarer in tlie national virtue ; and if tlie 
rate-payer pays cheerfully, considering the cliarit.'ibh; jnir- 
jHiscs of tlie rate, and the poor-law officer siiiiilnriy ad¬ 
ministers the charitable law' in a cli.aritable spirit, tliey 
will win for themselves some further share in the cliarity 
of the nation, and will deserve, and, 1 tnist, generally ol> 
tahi, the gratitude of tho jioor. * » It is said tliat the 
legal provision destroys private cbarlt y; in wliicU ease, 
indeed, it would do more barm than good. For the law 
can scarcely do more tliau unifuruily providi the nicaiis of 
subsistence ; while privab: cliarity, expanding according to 
the oircumstivncps of the case, should he liniited only by 
the extent of the necessities of the poor or tlie ability of 
the rich. And if private charity was destroyed, there 
would bo tio scem-ity for the continuance of tlie Jaw. The 
people, by dosnetude, would lose the charitable luibit; and 
the legal provision would soon he condemned _hy public 
opinion. But the legal provision has no such general ope¬ 
ration. It may usefully remove tho necessity for hrlisari- 
ininale alnis-giving ; which wastes the means of the clvarit- 
ahlo, who gre not always the wc.altliicst, to encourage 
idleness and mendicity, wliile honest want is unrelieved. 
Indiscriminate alias-giving appears necessary in its absence ; 
for lew have both leisure and ability to impure into the 
cases of the poor, or the moans of limling oniployincnt, ttie 
legitimate test of destitution. Hence, if the relief of tlio 
pi^ -were left to private eharity, tlio majority ivould often 
git% indiscriminately, or suffer want tv lie unrelieved. But 
Hie legal proTision for the poor supplies a ready test of 
destithtion, and should be a guarantee to tlic i>rivato in¬ 
dividual who would not encourage tho idle beggar, that 
the necessities of the really destitute will certainly be rc- 
lioveii. * * It has been justly observed, that “the muni¬ 
cipal law, wbicb enforces an annual rate for tlic support of 
the poor in every jiarisli, presents no 9tstadts to the exercise 
of charity in every department, public or private.” The 
charity of individuals should rather be stimulated by the 
nblic charity of the law, which should never supemedc, 
ut only he supplementary to private cliarity. Such, un¬ 
questionably, was the intciitinn of tlie legislature in the 
reign of Klizabetli, who. While the cbutCn put forth her 
homilies to move compassion to the poor and needy, at 
the same timo perfected tire law fw the relief of the lioor, 
and i^ed otlierexoenenl statutes firr thb ehooatM«m#.t 
Of iwlvate^oharitablo ftmndations. And such, I apittefaiM, 
has been the operation Of the law., The stream of chitfitV 
fiowod no less copiously in the succeeding oejttury ; »«d 
lottariy its supply may have fallon sfent of the 


demand, I know not Jhe nation more rich in charitable 
foundations, or more ready than the English to relieve 
suffering, wliether at home or abroad.’ 

CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 

Cunning luis only private selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may liiD^e them succeed. Discretion lias 
large and extended viovra, and, like a woll-fottned eye, com¬ 
mands a wliolc horizon# curaiing is a kind of short sighted- 
tiess, that discovers tlic minutest objects which are near at 
hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis¬ 
cretion, the more it is disqpvered, (pves a greater authority 
to the person wiio possesses it: cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
liriiiging about even those events which he nii^t liave 
done had he'passed only for a plain man. Discretion is the 
perfection of reason, and a guide to us in afi the duties of 
life: cunning is a kind of instinct tliat only looks out after 
our immediate interest and welfare. Diecretteia is only 
found ill men of strong sense and good understandings; 
ciimiing is often to he met with in brutes themselves, and 
in persons wlio arc but the fewest removes fitmt them. In 
sliort., cunning only the mimic of discretion, and iniiy 
jmss ujsiii weak men in the same maimer as vivacity is 
often mistaken for wit, and gr.avity for wisdom.— Addison. 

PROVIDE FOR OIJ) AGE ! 

It is not well that a man should always labour. His 
temporal as well as spiritual interests demand a cessation 
in tlic declino of life. .Some years of quiet and refiectiou 
arc necessary after a life of industry and activity. Tliere 
is more to concern him in life than incessant occupation, 
and its product—wealth. He who Ras liecu a slave all 
his days to one monotonous mechui'iioal puqiuit, can hardly 
he fit for another world. The release from toikin old age 
most men have tho prospective pleasure of j and in the 
reality, it is as pleasing as it is useful and salutary to the 
mind. Sucli advantages, hi.wever, can only be gained by 
prinlcnce in economy in youtli; we must save, like the ant, 
before we can Iiopc to have any rest in the winter of our 
days .—liuuk of Spnhols. 


THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

I!V IIAVIll LESTER RICnARDSON, ESq. 

As memory pictured happier hours, huino-slchiioie seized iiiy heart j I 
1 never thought of English land but hiirning tears would start; 

Tho faces of familiar friends would haunt mo in iny sleep, 

1 otosped their tlirilling hands in mine, then woke again to weop ! 

At last my siiirit’s fevered dreams so wrought upon my frame, 

Tliat life itself iinoortiiiii seemo! as some worn taper's flame j 
Till o'er tlic wide blue waters borne, from regions strange and far, 

1 saw dear Albion's bright clKTs gleam bonoath the morning's star. 

That radiant sightredeemed the past, and, stirred with transport 
wild, g. 

I trod the swift bark's bounding dock light-hearted as a efaitd; 

And when among ray native fields 1 wandered in the sun, 

It seemed as if my morn of Ufo had only just begun. 

The sliinlng golden butter-cup—the daisy's silver crest— 

The living gems of every hue on nature’s verdant breast- - ' . 

Ths cheertul songs of British birds that rose from British trees— 

The fragrance from the blossomed hedge that ounlo on every breezo— 

The white cot iiecping through the grovo, its blue smoko in the sky— | 
The rural group of ruddy boys that gaily loitered nigh— 

The silent shjeii-besprinkled hill—^the rivulet-watered vale— 

Tho lonely lake where brightly shone the fisher's sun-Ut soil; 

Awhile thete seemed Uluslona brief of beauty and d«lh|ht, 

A dear but transitory dream—a mockery of the night— 

I'kir often in my slumbering hours, on India's snlt^ strand, 

In visions scarce less poIpaUe I hi^ed my native land. 

But when upon my -wilderiBg doubts mfioctlon flashed the truth, . 
Oh! never to my childhood years, nor to my fervid youth. 

So deep a tiqiture thrlUc^ my breast as while I gazed around, 

And recognised the tliodsMia chbrins that hsilow kngUsh gmund! 
—Uterarn leaves. • 


PuMlelied tff W. sad wUlllAMRnas, High Street, IS^nburgh (slsii 
1)8 MiOer Street, CilapPl; bad, with timlr permtsskm, by Vf. a 
. OhR, andR. CnAHitoM, 
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A VISIT TO THE CHARTER HOUSE. 
On a late occasion I had the satisfaction of fulfilling a 
long-expressed desire to visit the Charter House. Rich 
as tlie tnctropolis is in beneficent institutions, I doubt 
if any can he compared in point of gracious munifi¬ 
cence to this venerable establishment. Originating in 
the philanthropy of a wealthy English commoner, it is 
English throughout in its clwracter and arrangements 
—English in its old-established respectability—English 
in its bounteous management—English in the domestic 
comforts of its ‘ancient gentlemen’—English from the 
neat and antique tAiapel to the roaring kitchen, with 
its jolly row of spits, its dining-hall and ' buttery-hatch.’ 
It can scarffely be that the world contains the equal, or 
anything nearly the equal, of this cozy establislmient, 
where a man would be sharp-sighted indeed who could 
detect a vestige of scraping economy, shabbincss, or 
mean Jiidiffifrence to feelings. The Charter House is a 
‘ Ecnmhvh'ona ‘Charity’ would clearly be a misap¬ 
plication of terms. 

We get to the Charter House by going tiirongh Smith- 
field market Having passed this pleasant zoological 
resort, we hold on by a thoroughfare towards the north, 
and then taming np a short street to tho right, find 
ourselves at an old-fashioncd-Iooking archway. This 
gives entrance to a quadrangle, through which we are 
led to anotlier of similar appearance—tho whole being 
an assemblage of buildings in the Elizabethan style, 
cnckwlog groen and sunny squares, and forming, ns one 
can fiuicy, a regular fortalice of good living and tranquil 
enjoyinent—an eddy corner into which any of us would 
be thankful to find ourselves drifted after a life of expe¬ 
dients, misfortunes, and all sorts of annoyances. With 
the murmur of city sounds dying away in our ears, do 
we enter the inner quadrangle, where the spectacle 
of silence and repose—the casements thrown open to 
admit the fi'esh air into the neat apartments, aud 
groups ,of, the aged brethren sunifiag tliemselves on 
seats out-of-doors—presents a pleasing antithesis to 
the s^gglo goiiig on at a short distance without 

Covering, one way and another, as much as fifteen 
acres, and a^mted beyond the walls of London, the 
Charter Honse was at one time surrounded b|r fields, 
and formed a convent of Carthnsian monks~a ‘ domus 
Salutaticans Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis’—-and 
hence its modem name, which is but a variation of the 
term Chmii«is&;^^'^ establishment, induing a place 
of sepultnre'fdr ihe was foimded on a complete 
and an^ that ‘ Valiant soldier and gen- 

tlemao, ISir'Walter de hlanny,’ a retainer of Edward 
Ill., and who, «t hit death in 1371, w’’^^ solemnly en- 
tombed^ iB thie ehApel o£ the ha presenoe 

the king and * Ua rejm! monai^' 

iaif of CsMtiriasui, like in these 


continued in the enjoyment of its endowments and 
privileges the ‘fatal reign of King Henry VIII.,’ 
when it pCr-ibid in the general liavoc of the religious 
houses.'* 

Cleared out, and with revenues confiscated, the monas¬ 
tery and its site were granted to Edward Lord North, 
a lawyer and courtier, who had the happy knack of 
squaring his religious opinions with whatever chanced 
to 1)0 uppermost throimh the perilous reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabetlj; and accord¬ 
ingly had the good fortune of ■^ways preserving the 
royal favour. .Elizabeth, shortly after her accession, 

* Henruroft, the hietorian of tho Chartoi* Houfie, gives the fellow* 
ing Ktraightforward account of this barbarous aifair 

* This moiuistery continued to flourish, and was endowed with 
great privileges, till tae fatal reign of King Henry Vill.; In uio 
beginning of tho 26th year of which John Howgton, prior of thlai 
monastery, and Humphrey Midylmoie, tho procura^r, were Im* 
primmed in the Tower of London for refusing to swear to the sue* 
(‘casioD, as then tfiottlcd by act of parliament, and to acknowledge 
King Henry vni. head of tho church of Enjdand, eNpresifly re¬ 
nouncing the pope. But after u month's imprisonment tliey com- 
plicfi, and both, with some otliersof the monasteiy, sworo what 
was TCiinired of them, and gave an authentic certificate thereof 
under their lianda the same day, namely, tho 29tli of May 1534. 
However, ^0 major part of the convent then refused, 'till, after 
a very manire deliberation, they like^fl^so swore, and enbsoribed 
what was required of tbeni on the 6th of June foLlotvIiig. But 
Prior Howgton could not hold liis tongue, and was convicted of 
HlieaJcing against the king and bis supremacy, when it was now, 
by a porticxilar act of parliament, made ‘treason to do it, and to¬ 
gether with two other Carthusian priors, originally monks of this 
convent, and a monk of SionOiousc, condemned on the same ac¬ 
count, hanged, drawn, and quartered on the 4th of May 1535: 
Stow placGtIi this on tho 29th of April, but! choose rather to follow 
Mauiloe Chauney or Chancy, who was then a monk of tho con¬ 
vent, and hath wrote a treatise entitled Passio Octodc.cim CartJiu~ 
$ianonm [The SuiferingB of Eighteen Carthusians], on purpose to 
celebrate Prior Howgton and the Buffering monks ^ this convent 
as martyrs for truth; for it is most probable hc»'is right in the 
particular dates. The heads and quarters of thsso imhappy suf¬ 
ferers w’oro fixed up in thomiost proper places, to striko teiTOT into 
the monks; and particularly one of tho foro-quarten* of.Prior 
Howgton w*i» put over the gwat gate of the Charter House, un 
w'aming to the convent. But notwithstanding this, Humphriill' 
Midylmore—who liad been tbe year before Impriaoned with 
prior—Willtoi Exmen, and Sebastian NudkjCate, three of the 
monks of tho convent, were soon after apprehended, oofidenai^ 
and ex^uted for the same ciimo—namely, ozt the i9th of Jflno 

153S-‘ * ■ ' i - . 

In a similarly cool and precise way HearcrQ|tt proceeds lb nar¬ 
rate how other ten monks, having refused to ^enohnoe theh? iji- 
nions in terms of the ‘new statutoa enacted;* were 
clgae confinement in Newgate, and there nine of 
asid died: tliie tooth alone re6overa4; h«» also, bad batt^ have 

sunk under the horrors of the foul 

panlons had been immured; * for he waa laftte liMigiiiiih jfl prison 
lOtove four ysKTS, and was at l«Qgth esceontad on !t]to 
W xMl.' . The remaining meml^,pf.th«\oonvwt, 

Chile atrooloiis mu<Atiea and ro<g|. aeywuiiodntlBg In th<dr, dpo- 
reetgnad theiiimiAster3r.imd Ua andowmenti, a^mt- 
li^ to l^64S« 4n ja^ and on gnittn annuitlaii 
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Volirli taught jjjg honour of visiting him at the At first the yearly T,alue of the lands conveyed for the 

tion j ami mojouse, where she was courteously entertained maintenance of the establishment was .£3500; from 


for llio (lays. Roger, son of Lord North, sold Charter which, a century ago, it had increased to £6000. and 
to the Duke of Norfolk for L.2.500, and this now it is understood to amount to about £25,000—a 
*Sleman made it his place of residence in town, till revenue, as I have said, munifloently distributed ac- 
- .ommitted to the Tower in 1569 for his projected mar- cording to the intentions of the founder. 

riage with Mary Queen of Scots. Lilierated in 1570, The Charter House presents a remarkable instance 
J on his promise ‘ never to think more of that match,’ of a reformed monas^c establishment standing almost 


he again resided in Charter House till his recommit- in the heart of the metropolis. Comprising an entire 
mont on accusation of the same offence,, for which lie community within itself, and strictly exclusive in its 
finally suffered with tlie loss of his head. Queen Eliza- rules and regulations, Hs history and transactions are 
heth, considering the state safe by his death, ‘ was best known to its menibers, as was not unusually the 
pleased to restore the family in blood and to the estate,’ ease with large religious establishments in former times, 
and Charter House came to the share of I.iord Thom.is As most of the brothers, previously to their becoming 
Howard, the unfortunate duke’s second son. We must so, have been more or less intimately mixed up with 
allow old Bearcroft to tell what happened next in his the great world of business without—not a few having, 


own way. 

‘King Jatnes, on his succession to the throne of Eng- 


by niisfortunes, been reduced from the greatest afflu¬ 
ence to a state of comparative poverty—the collegiate 


land, w’gs pleased to show a very remarkable regard to and conventual character which the establishment has 
the family of the now.ards, as having been sufferers for preserved is somewhat singular. There is a recluse 
his mother the Queen of boots. And out of an espeeiol silence which must strike every one on entering the 
respect to Ixrrd Thonjrts Howard (and at the same time exterior court; it brenthe.s of retirement from the 
to imitate th( steps of <lueen Elizilxtb). when Hie lord world, and absence from care and bustle? and the 
mayor and aldermen mid five iiundred ol tlie chief eiti- six'ctacle of aged men flitting about at the hours of 
zens, all in velvet gmnis and gold eimins, met his nia- prayer or dinner, in tlieir monkish-Iwiking cloaks, 
jesty on horseback at .“itamford Hdl, ncai Higligah*, on e.iTies oiu* in imagination back to the days of the Car- 
the king’s ap^oacli towards London from Scotland, on thusiaiis and ttieir patron, Walter de Manny. The 
the 7tii of May 1603, eis majestj svas phased to he con- iiry porter, (jualifiid by a thirty jears’ service under 
ducted In a gr.uid procession to Charter House, and to the Arelililshop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ixm- 
keep his court there four dais, and before Ids departure don, liiis a penitential air about him; and you cannot 
on the I Ith of .May, to make more than eiglity knights, but admiic the quiet and decorous manner in which he 


to do this loid more abundant honour, whom he stain iiiarshals you tliioiigh the cstabhslinie"it, pointing in 


after created Earl of buflolk. 

‘Of this Earl of .‘sutlblk, Mry^utton bought f’h.irter 
House, and disposed of it in the foundation of tlie /ot- 


■V eiieratioii to any objutof p:rtioular iiittU'St or un¬ 
known antiqmtv. 

After looking through and admiring a few of the 


mil most noble Impiltil. And tlius the soil s" Inch of dwt llings of the bretliren, eacli of whom has a separate 


ancient time whs given by Sir M'aiter de M.mriy, a 
knight and a soldier, f,.r ihe scimlchre of poor iiieii 


.qi.irtment witli his name iuseribed on the door, we pro- 
1 ceded across tin inner i ourt to a passage or cloister 


when they were dead, is now bj 1'honias button, an ' which, ainidat some of tlic older parts of the structure, 


esquire and a soldier, coiivcrti'd and consecrated to the 
auatcnancc of the jnior and impotent wiiilst thej live. 
And therefore a man may truly apjdy to tins place the 
saying of the Royal Prophet:Tho’i, Lord, of thj 
goodness, hast prepa^^‘d it for the pooi, foip tke lion mi 
of our religion, that hath produced such a work of j.ut) 
and charity as never was in the (lhristi:in world; naj, 
tlie eye cef time itself did never see the like.” ’ 


Ii.ni. to till' chapel. This edifice, from a date on the 
roof, appears to have Iften erected in 1612, thougli then 
1 'ost likelj a re-creation of the chapel formerly on the 
sj it. Of a h(|Uare form, disided in the middle by f mr 
pillars of till' Tusuaii order, the interior is liandsoniely 
fitted (ip with pews, desks, and stalls of oak, tastefully 
ornanitiih'd. At the corner of the aisle on our left is 
the tomb of the founder, a tine piece of workmanship, 


From this right excellent and jiious flight of Bearcroft extending fiom the floor to nearly the roof. On the 


(the worthy preacher at the C'hartcr House somewhat 
upwards of a century ago), we come down to a few pUm 
particulars ri^spccting the founder, Mr button. I’his 
gentleman, a descendant of the buttons in Linoolnshire, 
was born in tlie year 1532, and having received ‘a 
genteel education,’ entered himself a student of law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Becoming tired of this sedent.iry life, 
he went abroad, spent some years as a soldier, and 

1.. .1 • _ -_1_a •_ 1_^.1.... _1_ six* 


Willi of the 'lisle opposite Is a figure of the late Lord 
Ellenborougii, who was buried in the vaults lieneath; 
his e.irly education in the Charter House having raised 
a desire in ids mind to lie buried within its precincts. A 
number of other lucmorials of the dead arc seen on the 
wails around, chiefly, however, of aged functionaries of 
th(' cstahhsliment. 

From 'h chapel cloister we are conducted into a pile 


ultimately betiaine a merchant in Ixmdon, where, ‘ if of ancient building, formerly a portion of the palace of 
tradition will be allowed of any l^’rce, it is strong,’ that the Dnlce of Norfolk, and containing some apartments 
he was the wealthiest tradesman and ship-owner in the of great interest to the visitor. Ascending a brood old- 
city. Like many great men, however, before and since, fashioned staircase of oak. decorated with carving, we 
he experienced no great degree of happiness from the are led into a large room, in the progress of restoration 
Wonderful success of his undertakings. ‘And now from decay, hung witli tableaus of old tapestry, and 
[1590] advancing in years, being himself without issue, ornamented in an appropriate stele on tlio roof. From 
he grew sick of the great multiplicity of his affairs, and the royal arms over the huge fireplace, wo learn that 
began seriously to reflect that he walked in a vain Hie embellishments are of an era subsequent to the 
sh^nw, and disquieted himself ift vain, while he heaped union oi the crowns. The walls, unless where tep^teted, 
up richoB, and could not tell who should gather them ; have been lately covered with modem pBper-ha|^ii^[S— 
and tlierefurc contracting his great dealings, he brought aii instance of bad taste somewhat unex^ted in sqch a 
them into so narrow a compass as permitted him to quit scene. In the same building, and on the gronnd-fioot, 
Loudon, and to reside at one or other of his country is shown the Grand Hall, a lofty and spacious kpartr 
seats, for he had purchased several good estates’—in- meni, more like a church than a hall, used for the 
dhdtng the (’’harter House, which, with the orchards purposes of a dining-room. At the north end of this 
nid gardens belonging to it, cost him L.lfi.OOO. This noble apartment there is ft music-gallery, which com- 
Irol^ tedus and benevolent man died in 1611, having municates with a similar gallete on the east side over 
tedfi^ly by will endowed the Charter House as an the fireplace, forjiBectaturs. On the south or upper 
BottBiW ior the reception of decayed merchante and end of the hall ia^Hkie portrait of life Button, dressed 
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‘ How find yon younicif, brother Balding, to-day ?’ 

Of a fellow poor brother asked poor brother (Itey. 

‘ Why, many thauka, brother ; I can't say I’m ill, 

Yot I f«i:raot, exactly, somehow, say I’m well.’ 

‘ Ilo you sleep well at night, sir ?’ inquired brother Grey. 

‘ Yes, I sleep pretty well, that I cannot but say ; 

I usually go to my bed about ton, 

And don't wake till the same hour next morning again !* 

‘ Well, that's a great blessing,’ said poor brother Grey ; 
‘I’m not quite so hwh/, I’m sorry to say ; 

When I wake in the night, ’tis a full hour or mow; 

Ere again I can sleep.’ ‘ Bless me, that’s a great iioro !’ 

‘But how is your appetite?’ asked brother Grey ; 

‘,Do yon find, sir, y.our appetite falling away ?’ 

‘ Why, no ; I oan eat, and drink too, for th.it matter ; 
Tlierc's no onq mote quickly can empty a platter. 

And yet, I, somehow, though I cannot teil wtiy, 

Feci at times .justi as if I was i/raw/ to die. 

And then I .am not quite so sirovfj as 1 was ; 

My sight fails me B>adly.’ ’ You don’t say so ? poa!’ 

‘It can't be from mie, for there’s poor brother Bell 
Is my senior three years, .and lie’s perfectly well ; 

I was ft«f eighty-one on my last natal day.’ 

‘ i2ghty-one ! you’re a iwy, sir,’ said old brother Grey. 

‘ A positive boy ! Why, sir, I’m eighty-.sevpu. 

’ [ifeee the cierejtfman eiders. 

But stop ; let’s lie tliiiiking of going to heaven ; 

When we eat, drink, and -sleep, well yet ain’t, the thing 
tjuite. 

Depend on it, sir, that there’s snmeilimff not riijht 


BAIA. 

A TALE n,LPSTRATIVE OF ABAllIAN MAKNLBS. 

Durisg a temporary pause in the warfare of the French 
agmnst the people of Algeria, an Arab encampment 
was pitched on the borders of the Isscr. Apart from 
the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of 
a,hill, at whose foot flowed a small stream. Within 
this temporary resting-place were scatr l three Arabs ; 
the eldest, thougli wtsll stricken in years, was evi- 
dehtly one of those men privileged by nature to escape 
the inflnuities of old age. His name was Brahim-ben- 
2Arag0nt—a man universally respected by the tribes, 
aji inudi oh account of his courage in war .as for his 
WjiajDtu in. conncil. Of the two younger men seated 
patriarch’s tent, the first was Kiiddour, a rich 
nMmber of the Geafera tribe; the second, Hassaii, 
a Mnsman of his host, who had already proved him- 
sdf a brave soldier in many battles against the French. 
Seated in a circle aronnd a brazier filled with fire, the 
Arabs maintained a profound silence. The two younger 
mai cast now and then a furtive, glance at a corner of 
the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast dimming twi¬ 
light, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. 
In fact, die tent covered a fourth being. Seated lan¬ 
guidly on a lion’s skin, and watching the graceful 
forms assnmed by the blue smoke of her narguili as it 
escaped from her beautiful lips, was Ba'ia, daughter of 
Brahim. It was manifest that s&e had endeavoured to 
render herself more captivieA^, than usual; a necklace 
nfipnrij intermixed with, adorned her neck; 

large rings of gold encinfied her wrists and ankles} an 
ample robe of white cashmere, open at the nedk, and 
confined at the wust by a silken tissue, enveloped her 
I 'whilst a'llght gold-embroidered luM was jflaced 
upon Jjpr head so as to allow her beantifid! Mack hair to 
fllR 'in 'luesBcs oyer her shoulders. Her eyebrows and 
.nails iR^ pewly tinged with hpma, and tIte lUtli? star 
‘tatipedira hpr fiwehead lad been frerii dyed with the. 

. MIe ojf tha -eaSwon. Baia, in her turn, fwled not to cast i 


a look of deep interest on the faces of her compaplons, 
illumined as they were by the dull fire in the 
The situation of th^ whole group was painftit the ffibpe 
so from the deep sfience which prevaiiedi The truth 

is, Tlassan and Kaddonr were rivm suitors .for the hapd 
of B.aTa, and that night they had met to. have their 
claims determined by Sicr father and herself. A subject 
so deeply interesting^ all, was naturally slpw ih being 
opened, but, the silence increasing the agitation of the 
whole party, at length Brahim determined to break 

it. He threw into a va^. in which water was already 
heated some coffee grornid extremely fine, poured out 
the favourite beverage, and offered it to his guests. He 
also placed before them some tobacco, with which they 
filled the bowls of their pipes. Having arranged these 
preliminaries, he broke the irksome quiet by words. 

‘ Baia,’ said he, ‘ sing that song which you used to Sing 
wiicn I lay on the mat of suffering from the wounda I 
received from the fire of the infidels.’ 

‘ I will obey,’ answered the maiden. 

Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a 
musical instrument made of glass, in shape like a wide 
bottle, the bottom of which was formed by asses’ skin 
being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum 
—called a dahourka —she struck with the tips of her 
fingers a few preliminary measures, and then commenced 
the fulUnving song :— 

). May Allah be with yoa, O Son of tho Arabs! dcfenAcr of 
' Islainisni! May pwitw be with j'ou! May happiness bo your* J 

2. When Cod created the fleet courser that you ridq, He called 
to Him tlie wind of the desert, and said to it. Be cundcused! Ho 
was obeyed! » 

.% lie took then a handful of thi»t.ncw eiement, und breathed 
ui>on it. U is thus that your horse was created. 

4. To make your heart inuciieBsihle to fear, He took a piece of 
steel, and said to it, lie the heart of the Arab! Bo was obeyed! 

fi. Also, do you see him lly to the pursuit of the enemies of Cod! 
-It the sound of his steps the infidel Jiaa trembled 1 At the sound 
of ills voice he has melted like lead. 

'I'lie song was ended : but ere its delicious echoes had 
died on the ears of the two lovers, a terrible sound 
wMS indistinctly hoard. Hassan, hitlwrto mute, en- 
ti’fiiiced, now stretched out liis hand to impose silence. 
His every see.ie seemed strained to discover whetlier 
his .ears hod not deceived him. Kaddour and tiie old 
man held their breath; and Baia, pale and tremUing, 
sought refuge under the folds of her father’s bmmaaa. 
Hassan, still doubtful as to the fatal sound, shook his 
haik from his brow, and placed his ear to the ground. 
He had not iieen deceived; the distant growl assured 
him that the dreaded lion of Mount Earkar was ap- 
proatdiing the tent. But if a doubt of the approach¬ 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the in¬ 
stinct of the horses attached by halters to the iiiner 
circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off 
as a stable. By the trembling light of tlie lamp sus¬ 
pended over them, they were seen with outstretched 
necks, their ears thrown forward, their tails straight, them 
mstrils widely distended, and their eyes straiaiugi as if 
in a vain endeavour to distinguish an ..uppruseliing 
enemy. To tlie snorting of tliese horses w^^soon ufidsd 
the mournful cries of camels, and the plaiutiye btehtiiig 
of sheep, as they approached to seek shelter iawp. site 
tent. The truth was now confirmed. The :g!rsith!;&ait 
of Mount Kaikar, whose retreat had.as y«fc)|q50W«ll>iiiy 
accessiWe to man, had chosen this night-to rssmgsjfiw 
eiicampmeut. Once assured of the ^iprooehing dan-- 
ger, Hassan and Kaddour nerved themselvs* to anteoan- 
ter it. While mentally dejWag means of nHiskinee, 
they appeared calm i but it . was not so with the dlfitnien; 
At a distance from his ia^ibe, placed, as it weto, at the 
outpost of danger^ he was- linking hi» hKmhiing 
daughter, whose hand slwoll like- tt leaf 'ja. his own. 
The sole resource left to him was to Ciwflde ia tito cour¬ 
age of hit two guests. 

Hmsan unitoilllll tong gun d Brahim fitou tie pMt 
whidi Covhrimi iqf 

examtoeq toe':|c^:.aud.tonaw^ thh powwft, wi^|tad ■ 

become danip from the dews of file eteniag. .fMHaaan 
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I^ized his fistbb, and unsliaatlUug^his yataghan, stuck 
it into the earth hy irt point, to be able toe more readily 
to use it. Branitn ■watched thesd preparations •»rith 
intense iiit^'est. Suddenly a light secincd to dart into 
his mind. ’ He clasped fais daughter to his side, looked 
es^ly at the two young men ffom one to the other, 
and like one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘ Glory to the Pro- 
phetl Hear me! Botli of youVlove Baiia, Danger 
approaches. Prove the strength of your love by the 
strength of your courage, and he who sliall bring to me 
the skin of the Karkar lion sluMl be rewarded with her 
hand 1’ On hearing these words Baia raised her eyes 
to heaven, and uttered a prayer; then she cast a look 
at Hassan, which asked him for the victory. Kaddour 
shudderei^ and raised his liand instinctively to his pistol. 

Brahim having released Baia from his arms, she re¬ 
treated, according to his wish, into the interior of the 
tent,* 

Hardly had she disappeared, •when the Hocks com¬ 
menced bleating in the particular manner usual to 
them when their instinct reveals the api)roach of a 
wild beast In the midst of these noises one louder, 
hoarser, more terrific was heard. Hassan raised his 
gun; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the en¬ 
trance of the tent; and Brahim protected the asylum 
of Baia. 

These precautions had not been taken for an instant 
ere a crash announced that the infuriated beiist had 
chosen Brahim’s tent for liis attack. Deceived by the 
darkness of the niglrt, and by the black covering of the 
tent, the lion b^d sprung ujwn it as if on some hard 
substance. • The impetus of his fall broke tlic supports, 
and the beast, frighteuca for a moment to find liis foot¬ 
ing foil him, stopped to utter a fearful roar. Nothing 
separated him from the Arabs but the camel-hair cover¬ 
ing of toe tent, and this l»e sought to tear with his (daws. 
Hassan, .still preserving liis calmness, unsheathed his 
yataghan, and glided to the spot where the lion was 
trying to tear an opening. Making a few thrusts at 
h.azard, he found at length that lie liad wounded his 
enemy. The beast, now more infuriated, redoubled his 
efforts; he made an opening in the tent, and the destruc¬ 
tion of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. 

At this juncture a second calamity happened. The 
Are in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, 
had communicated its flames to the boarded partition, 
and thetice to tiie covering. The smoke and stench 
issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with 
a de#perMte%ffart lie cut a passage with his dagger 
throilgh the burning mass, rushing forward to meet 
his eitemy face to fkce. Happily, however, the new 
misfortune averted for a time toe greater one: tlie lion, 
alarmed by toe flames, withdrew a few paces, and 
extended himself on the ground, eagerly watching the 
prey Which instinct told him must soon fall into his 
ikngs. Upon this Hassan flew to that part of the tent 
uniier which Baia was buried, and cutting open the 
teitt cloth, extricated her senseless form, and placed 
it in'too open air behind the fire, which was now a 
prateetion from the attack of the lion. Brahim had 
already eseaped—but there was a third person to be 
nacmM lto flames. A violent struggle arose in 
‘ Hatkattlt 'hreast. At this moment he could, by merely 
i renisInhlg'lifteCttyei rid himself of a rival; hut the arm 
ofi|lutfe*fi«d: Wiis necessary to protect the lifewf Bata. 

; Ii«s4i' oi^i'dstHo hSitred, and Kaddour was saved. 

; ■ tine toe lion was to lie seen by the light of 

tlaei&teiiei at a toort distance stretched on the earth, and 
Urtdng his wounded foot. How to combat him f The 
ihrabs had left their ftre-arms under the wrecks of their 
sted fburexplosiona now told them but toO truly 
ttie’toiijrw'toe'oo longer dF any use.' The Are began to 
' diiiiiDitoi t hut long enough to keep off the ter-' 

W totu tUa parts. Die outsr- 

• and Bu tbswapti stnuigera am M,;. 

fronrKfurmer.mmBttoe* 
SmSSSSssmoI^ iaiiei,, ■ : Tills ft the apartment ■ 


rible animal until they received succour? or must they 
recommence the combat with their yataghans? Sud¬ 
denly liope was renewed in the breasts of these unhappy 
beings. A confused sound of human voices told them 
that friends were approaching. Awakened by the 
roarings of the lion, by the cx^osion of the flre-arms, 
and by tlie light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of combat. The lion’s at¬ 
tention was diverted from the victims he had been so 
closely watching. He raised his head, and turned his 
glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassah 
whispered to bis companions that the danger had passed. 
He was right. The rescuers fired upon the beast, and 
lie. furiously lashing his sides, bounded into the very 
midst of them. A cry of horror, which was succeeded 
by dreadful groans, announctal that one of his new 
enemies had W-n fearfully disabled. But satisfied with 
having taAl^ human blood, or afraid of lunger facing 
so many antagonists, the lion of Mount Karkar bounded 
away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs 
and Baia, v'ho had recovered her’ senses. They extin¬ 
guished the flames by covering them with sand. A new 
tent was raised, and the dispersed flocks, and all that 
the fire had spared, were reassembled. In the midst 
of the tumult Baia approached Hassan, saying, ‘This 
night will I wait for you under Uie three palm trees of 
Isscr.’ 

'I’hc Arab pressed lier hand, smd answered, ‘ I will be 
there.’ 

A complete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. 
Each Aral) regained his tent; Brahim returned to that 
prepared for liim. accorni)anied by liis daughter; and 
Ivaddour departed for the Geaferii, to prepare himself 
for the hunt of the next day; while Ilnssan immediately 
wended liis way towards the three palm trees of laser. 
This spot, at some paces only from the Beni-Smiei, 
was shaded by olives, the brandies of wliich were en¬ 
twined with garlands of toe wild vine; enorinou.s alines 
and fig-trees of Barbary concealed it from every eye, 
whilst thousands of shrubs grew among the rocks and 
stones on the edges of the river, now almost dried up. 
Oil both sides arose the mountains of the Atlas. This 
was the rendezvous Ba'ia had ehoSen. 

Hassan had to wait a long time ere Baia appeared. He ' 
followed anxiously with his eye the movement of the 
stars, which announced to him the near approach of 
day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emo¬ 
tions of the night, his eye ■was often upon the jioiiit of 
closing: but the Arab soon shook off his torpor, aroused 
as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. lu this state of drowsiness a hatid 
fell upon his shoulder. He shuddered, and raised his' 
head; Baia stood upright before him. Bj' the light of 
the stars, which, during the summer in Africa, sparkle 
so niagniflcently, he saw the young girl robed entirely 
in white; she held in her haiid a yataghan, and ap¬ 
peared like one of thosft apparitions in which the super¬ 
stitious Arabs implicitly believe. 

‘ You sleep, Hassan ; oh, how happy are yoti! As for 
me, fatal presaaies have not ceased to assail me, and 
sleep hag not once fallen on my eyelids. I tremble.’ 

‘ Say but one word and I shall con(|uer. Do you 
love me?’ 

Ba^ia cast a tender hut reproachful look at the Arab« 

‘ Does not my presence tell you enough ? This night, 

even-but it is now too late, I was going to revem R 

all to my father. I wai going to tell himtokt it was you 
whom I loved; but now that Heaven has spoken by toe 
mouth of my fkther, it is to you toat 1 eo^de my fate. 
Take this weapon; I have brought it from tb® wrecks 
of our tent It was formeriy worn by gidi-Chafi, toe 
celebrated Margbout With it will: you opnaner. Re? 
member, oh Hassan!’ added she, ‘tto words wliiph 
hive spoken. Go, and may Heavto 

In saying these wOTds^BalfS'Stop^riM'amohg^ 
shrubs as a Shadow. Hassa® totR to takb' :; 

repose, so necessary to enable him to eiwminter Uie ' 
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fatigues of the mornirig. The dawn of day found him 
on root He saddled his favourite horse, of a mUky 
whiteness, its waving tail dyed with henna. He did 
not encumber himself uselessly with the long gun of 
the Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet of 
steel, placing in his belt his trusty pistols and the blade 
whidi Ba'ia had given him. Thus accoutred, he took 
the road to the Mount Karknr, first seeking Braliim’s 
tent, to And the tracks of the lion. Baia and her father 
were upon the threshold contemplating the disasters of 
the night. Hassan advanced towards them, .alighted 
from lus courser, and respectfully kissed the old man’s 
hand. On raising his head he perceived a tear in the 
eye of the maiden. Brahim also saw it, and in a ten¬ 
der tone said, ‘ GO, my son. I give you my Vdessing.’ 

Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks wiiicli the 
lion's wouni^M foot had left upon the ground, .assured 
that these traces would cv'entually conduct liim to his 
lair. After a long ride, he .arrived between two ele¬ 
vated mountains covered with bushes and bristling 
precipices, perfectly impenetrable to any other being 
than an Arabian iuf.'sc. Iliissan’s steed appeared to 
sport with the diftlculties of llic ground. 'With a won¬ 
derful instinct he felt tlie soil witli tlie end of his hoof 
before be descended the almost perpendicular path 
which led to a dark abyss; tlien, wlieii be fdt a resist¬ 
ance, he placed bis whole hoof on the ground, stc.adying 
it before he broughi! his hind leg to make the same 
movement; tiiis first step teririinated, he fixed liis 
hinder hoofs firmly on the earth ere he .adv.aiiced his 
fore foot a second time. 

By ttie more numerous traces of blood, it was evident 
that the lion h.ad begun on this spot to slacken his pace, j 
But Hassan was far from having readied the Karkar, 
the bare and gray smninit of which raised itself like a 
giant in the midst of the surrounding mountaiiiS. 

After a march of indescritiable fatigue during several 
hours, Hassan descended into a valley at tiie foot of the 
Karkar. This valley, like a great nimiber in Algeria, 
was full of enormous rocks, torn in tlie isiurse of ages 
from tlic face of the mountains by the rains of winter; 
other rocks, being undermined, .seemed to hung in 
the air, and threatened to fall at evi "y moment, A 
little rivulet flowed Bonieriines noiselessly in its rocky 
bed, and at otliers bounded, to form a ciiscadc, over 
tlie crag whicli opposed its passage. Nature displayed 
all her roagniflccncc in this place. Hassan aliglited 
from his horse, henceforth useless to him. to ascend the 
mountain in the track of the wounded lion. He took a 
little water in tlie hollow of his liand, bathed the nos¬ 
trils of his steed with it before he allowed him to drink 
in the stream or withdraw the bridle. The noble ani¬ 
mal, seeing the preparations for a luilt, raised liis fore 
foot, and presented it to his m.aster; it being the cus¬ 
tom to prevent horses from straying by attaching a cord 
from a knee to the hoof, which is thus prevented from 
touching the ground. But in this instanee Hassan for¬ 
bore to hobble his faithful steed; ‘ for,’ he said aloud, 

‘ should 1 not return, who will here be to release you?’ 

The adventurous Arab now took off his bumons, or 
outer garment, tlio long folds of which rpiglit embarrass 
his future movements, tightened his girdle, and, grasp¬ 
ing the axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. 
That his approacli might be noiseless, he advenced bare¬ 
footed, gliding like a jackal apjongst the arms of the 
cactus-trees, wiiich cover the sides of the mountain. 
Occasionally he stopped to listen, but nothing was 
audible in the death-like silence of the place but the 
beating of his own heart. 

After ascending for more than an hour, Hassau’s toils 
were rewarded i lj,indeed, the sight of a monstrous lion, 
gtretched at full length at the mouth of a cave, can be 
lidoked upon as a reward. I'he beast raised his head, ns 
if coOiKiious that;i#dmc one was approaching, and cast a 
proud look aromd; but Hassau, hidden under the broad 
tsaTes ^ remained vnperceived and motion- 

ledf;'again dropped his head between 
hi* A eslm courage now took possession of the I 


Airab’s heart as he contemplated the immensity of hi* 
danger. Armed with that cool intrepidity which is 
inspired by the fatalism that forms the strongest part 
of a Mohammedan’s creed, he advanced to the terrible 
attack, thinking of nothing but the will of God, Ao- 
customed as he was to hunting wild beasts, he knew 
that, face to face, adtlress, activity, and coolness, were 
preferable to arms-;^articularly fire-arms, which be¬ 
come dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus did 
Hassan rely chiefly on liis trusty hatchet to preserve 
his life, lie waited, to (insure himself that the Holt slept. 
He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
m.ale, and not his partner, had remained to watch over 
the safety of their cubs—for the lioness never sleeps on 
sucli occasions. Being now convinced that his enemy 
slept, he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. For a 
moment he hesitated, and his firmness partially forsook 
liim ; but on turning his liead to get a better view of the 
sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was presented. 
'Jo his astonishment he beheld an Arab of the tribe of 
Geafcra rapidly ascending the precipice. Hassan no 
longer hesitated. 'With his right iiand he grasped his 
hatchet, while with his left he lield a iiistol. Tlius 
cquipjied, he stepped cautiously from stone to atone 
to the spot where the lion still slept. Twice did lie 
brandish the hatcliet in the air, and tw'ice did it fall, 
each blow, rendering a fore foot powerless. Swift as 
lightning tlie assailant retreated, to leave the lion to 
exhaust liis fury. 'I'hc beast roared terrifically; and, 
rolling in anguish, scattered aboi^ in every direction 
fragments of flint wiiich lie ground between his teeth. 
He endeavoured to rise ; but flie efliirt 'was useless, and 
only increased his pain. By tJiis time Hassan had :is- 
ceiided a projecting rock wliicli overhung the grotto, 
and fired the iieavy ciiarges of his iiistols into tlie 
inoiistcr’s flanks. Irritated by these new torments, the 
lion assembled all Ids remaining strength to spring upon 
his enemv. He reared ids wounded paws against the 
rock on •which Hassan was stationed, and with a despe¬ 
rate effort bounded on the shelf, fixing himself tliere 
viMi his tcetli. Apiin tlie Arab raised his axe, hut ere 
it liad time to fall, a gun was discharged by aiicthcr 
hand, and fii;- lion fell dead at tlic entrance of his lair. 

In another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It 
■B’as Kaddour; for from Idin did the lion receive his 
death-wound. ‘ Son of the Beni-SinieU’ he exclaimed, 
‘it was my misfortune to owe my life to you. You 
saved me from the flames which devoured the tent of 
Brahim. I have now saved you, and we an* even. This 
skin is mine!’ 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, ‘Youhavenof 
saved my life. The beast was disabled by this arm. 
Like the vulture, thou hast come to feast on the prey 
which the hunter hath slain. Away I for when the 
hmiter appears, the vulture flies!’ 

‘ Tills spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour; ‘ cursed shall 
you be if you dare to touch it!’ 

‘Bon of the Geafera,’ rejoined Hassan calpsly, ‘let 
us not decide this here. 'There arc wise men in the 
camp. Do thou chouse the sheik of the Geafera, and I 
him of the Beni-Smiel; they shall judge between us.’ 

Kaddour replied, ‘ Be it soand both drawing thgir 
small poniards, dexterously stripped off the skin of tlte 
lion. It was agreed that in their way back each should 
carry tfee trophy in turn. They regained their steeds, 
and journeyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them, Ba'ta’s heart, agitated betifeen 
fear and hope, beat violently, and her eye no longer 
distinguished the objects around her. The 'wfad* tribe 
went out to meet them, and surround them with cries 
of victory and joy. The reccing skin was ^aeed at >|he 
feet of Baia, and the whole tile was faithfully related by 
its heroes to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the 
Beni-Smiel assen yal ed under the tent of Br^im, yrho 
was also present.IKhe *kin iff the lion was; placed be¬ 
fore them. None other than Kaddour and Hassan were 
admitted to thie council. Hassan related briefly 
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had taken place, The three judges conferred togethlr, 
and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the 
eldest taking precedence. Each and all of them de¬ 
creed that the viotory belonged to Hassan; for the lion, 
said they, in the state of feebleness to winch he had 
been reduced, could only offer a vain and useless resist¬ 
ance. Kaddour departed, pale ’with rage and disap¬ 
pointment Hassan wenti alone^ to lay his trophy at 
the feet of Ba'ia. . Moment of rapture 1 Slie was his 1 
The old man, her father, smiled, and ordered the luar- 
riage*to be immediate. The pcgtion having been agreed 
to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Ba'ia before the sheik 
of the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the 
usual question. ‘ Baia, daughter of Brahim-ben-Zara- 
gout, now, in presence of the witnesses assembled, 
do you consent to take Hassan for your spouseA 
similar interrogation was put to Hassan, and the union 
was dnished in these terms —‘ The marriage is accom- 
plislied ; may Allali bless it 1’ 

On the next day all the relations came to congratu¬ 
late tlie new couple, and to oSbr presents to tliem com¬ 
mensurate with their fortune. Bala, wlio stood at the 
threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried 
fruits, wliich slie took from a basket placed beside her. 
Among those who were present at tliis cefemony was 
an Arab of the tribe of tlie Gcafera. He made a sign to 
Hassan that he wished to speak to lum; tlie latter ap¬ 
proached. 

‘ Son of the Beni-Smiel,’ said tlie unknown, ‘ here ii 
the nuptial iiresent which Kaddour has charged me to 
give to you.’ The Arab held in his hand a brass coin, 
which lie ^deli^ered to Hassan, saying, ‘ By' tliis pledge 
of his vengeance be deWares unto you eternal batreil. 
Tlie Are is kindled at the foot of the mountain. It is 
there that my master awiiits you.’ Hassan shuddered; 
for well he knew that the ceremony his enemy' had 
prepared would ratify an oath of hatred never to be 
e.vtingiiisiied hui by the deatli of one of them. To refuse 
the summons was impossible. That would have branded 
him witli cowardice; lienee he replied, ‘ Let it be done. 
Guide me to liim.’ Hassan followed the messenger, 
and arrived at the appointed spot. There Kaddour was 
found standing near to a fire whieli he had kindled 
upon a hearth, formed of three stones placed side by 
side. Kaddour instantly drew forth a coin exactly 
similar to tlie one he had sent to his rival, and, cast¬ 
ing some dry herbs into the flames, exclaimed fero¬ 
ciously, ‘ Where is the piece of money I scut to thee ?’ 

‘ It is here!’ rcplieil Hassan. Upon this, each put his 
coin into the fire, and when it ivas heated, drew it forth; 
Kaddour saying in a loud voice, ‘ Hatred to the death!’ 
placed it on the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand: Kad- 
donr afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while 
Hassan repeated the words he had just spoken. The 
two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring the 
torture caused by the red-hot brass as it burnt its way 
into tlicir flesh. Not a movement was made, not a 
muscle quivered, no feature was allowed to indicate 
the torment they were suffering. When the coin was 
cold, each threw it from his liand, and spreading some 
grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, spoke in 
grave and solemn tones—‘ So long as this mark shall 
last, so long will I be your enemy.’ After a ceremony 
of this kind—whidi the progress of civilisation has not 
yet done away with amongst the Arabian tijbes—no¬ 
thing is held harmless from the ruthless destruction 
the infliction of which future opportunities may aflbrd 
to either party. Even wife, children, parents, are not 
eMmpt from tlie savage fhry of the sworn enemy. No 
•ties or space of time can obliterate the vow of ven¬ 
geance thus taken by the Arab. 

Hassan returned to hisitent, determined to watch over 
bis wifet and guard her, with untiring "igiknoe, from 
the machinatlmi of Kaddour. He constantly wore 
arms dgriiiitg tlw flay« and at night &ey were never out 
of his neaohi Aod on leaving his tili, be invariably left 
Baia troity negro slave to watch over 

and piotei^ however, passed away before 


anything occurred to awaken his apprehensions. Hatred 
had either died within Kaddour’s heart, or he was plan¬ 
ning some elaborate scheme of revenge; and Hassan 
remained in a state of continual suspense: but at 
length his suspense was ended. One evening, on en¬ 
tering his tent, Hassan perceived the following words, 
in Arabic characters, traced on the sand :—‘ I waited 
until you hoped, to become a father.’ He entered his 
dwelling overwhelmed by a terrible presentiment, which, 
on beholding his wife, was in a measure fulfilled. He 
beheld lier on her mat writhing with pain. Hassan 
divined tlie truth, and a few liasty questions put to the 
attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had presented 
himself with dates for sale. Ba'ia unsuspectingly bought 
some. She had eaten them; they Kiontained poison : 
and death was fast overtaking her. At this terrible 
information Hiissan’s firmness gave way, he groaned 
licavily ; ^feii nt his wife’s feet and bathed them with 
tears. BraSiiii, who, attracted by his luinentations, had 
entered the tefit, learnt the dreadful news, and endea¬ 
voured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, 
to relieve bis daughter from the ternieiit she was suffer¬ 
ing. But Kaddour had chosen his poison too well—it 
had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its 
efleets. Two hours of indescribable torture, and Baia 
was dead 1 

Hassan hurried tlie distracted Braliira from the tent, 
and remained during the whole rfight with the remains 
of his well-beloved. The next day he saw that the 
horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had 
been cftaced, arid others substituted. They ran thus— 
■ Have 1 struck justly ?’ 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, enveloped 
ill her wedding clothes by women of her tribe, and a 
sort of cradle was made to receive it of palm leaves. 
Tl'.e corpse was borne by friendly bands to the place of 
sepulture. A w ecping crowd of relations and friends fol¬ 
lowed. On their arrival, the remains were placed near 
the grave, ami four Arabs stationing themselves towards 
the four points of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Beuj- 
Siiiiel. alas! alas! Know that Baia, tlie daughter of Bra- 
hiiii-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To this the mourners re¬ 
sponded with deep groans. The pit was deep and broad, 
and at tlic bottom a further depth w'as dug just wide 
enough to receive the deceased. The body was lowered, 
and several large stones were placed over it, their edges 
resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense 
pit was then filled up, and several large flat stones were 
placed upright on the surface to indicate that the place 
was sacred—hallowed by the remains of a human being. 

The crowd now withdrew to Hassan’s tent, where a 
repast in honour of the dead awaited them. It con¬ 
sisted of goats’-milk cheese and cakes soaked in oil and 
butter—which are always eaten on such occasions, 
After all the guests had drunk coffee, each out of the 
Ban cup, they separated. 

Hussan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge-— 
which only relieved ^jis one bitter grief—set out neyt 
day unattended for the mountains. He had been directed 
to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thitlier he 
repaired, and passed a month. By night he enveloped 
himself in histournous, and slept under a tree; by My 
he concealed himself in a spot which commanded a view 
of the whole valley, which was of immense extent. 
There, irSmoveable as the rock against which he leant, 
did he wait for his ^neiny, with that patience which 
the hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of an Arab. 
Once, and only once, during that time did he perceive 
Kaddour, at a very great distaiice, much top great to 
enable him to reach his perfldiotja enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied ahmrseman in the valley f 
his eye, sharpened by the instinctpl’ hatred, recognised 
Kaddour, who'was advancing By ft harjpoyr pathway 
which wound along the side of the mounttnn. This 


* TliMO precautions are uSod to jproyent the shlftlnK of the dorert 
sands from layteg hare the corpse, and siso as a protection o^ainst 
Jackals,-who woiadotlwawjs* disinter tins body. r 
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road well chosen; for, being eoni|detel^ open and 

* unsheltered, it afiforded a view of everything around. 
In a single spot, however, at a little distance from the 
path, there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might 
be possible for an enemy to conceal himsdf. 

A transient smile played upon Hassan’s lips, the first 
which had passed over his countenance since the burial 
of Ms wife. He examined his gun, ■ charged it, and 
crept stealtliily amongst the bushes. Leaning patiently 
against a branch, lie raised his ghn ready, when the 
light moment should come, to fire. Koddour advanced 
towards the thicket, and stopped within a short dis¬ 
tance of it to scrutinize every leaf; but as nothing oc¬ 
curred to excite his suspicions, he continued his route. 
Hassan took deliberate aim at his enemy, and fired. 
Kaddour fell. The ball, which had broken his arm 
npar the shoulder, obliged him to relinquisli the hold of 
his gun; but raising himself by a desperate effort, lie en¬ 
deavoured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol, llas- 
san in one bound stood before him, and, seizing him 
round the body, threw him upon the earth, and undoing 
his own belt, bound hiS victim tightly; whilst Kaddoiir, 
foaming with rage, and his teeth gnashing from tlie 
effects of pain, offered but a vain resistance. In¬ 
toxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives, 
Hassau placed his foot ujxin tlie breast of liis prostrate 
enemy. He showereij bitter taunts on him, and re¬ 
peated the words which were written on tlie sand on 
the morrow of the deatli of IJaia. 

‘ And I, also, /uwe 1 struck justly ? Eaddour, be your 
own judge. It is yon who have killed my wife ;• it is 
you who have killed my child j it is you wlio have con¬ 
demned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance 
have you not prejiared for yourself! But Allah be 
praised, he has given you up to me in the state I could 
most have desired. Oh, Baia! Brahim! ray child! you 
shall all be avenged !' 

The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no an¬ 
swer, but began to recite bis prayers. 

“Hsssan, with his head leaning upon liis hand, was 
seated near Kaddour: he was reflecting upon the kind 
of death which he intended to inflict upon his enemy. 
Fixing his eye upon him, ho seemed to 1. Id a conversa¬ 
tion with himself, for»his lips moved; sometimes lie 
•hook his head, as making a negative sign; at others a 
smile of contentment passed over his face. At length 
Jte ro«5> sud drawing from his purse, of the form of a 
Portfolio, -a piece of money enveloped in a cloth, he 
raOWed it'to Kaddour, saying, ‘Do you recollect this 

coiaf! 

Tlje Arab was silent. 

^‘ Well,’ continued he, ‘ it is the same piece of money 
wife which you imprinted your hatred upon my flesh. 
Look how well the mould of it adapts itself to the 
wound. One of us shall die, said you; it is you. How- 
evw, whMi had I done to you to incur your hate? 
What had Bua done to you ? What had my child done 
to yon ?’ The voice of Hassan wa« moved in pronounc¬ 
ing these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, 

‘ At last I have you in my power: ’ 

'Hassan assembled - three stones, gathered some 
brambles, and placing some dried moss upon a pebble, 
obtained a light by striking it with the back of his 
blsde. The fire was oommunicatod to the n^pss, then 
to the brambbs of the hearth, upop which, he now placed 
the piece of money. 

* Kaddour, * kill me quickly.’ 

‘Kill you quickly! oh 1 no, no. Baia and my child. 
Old you kill feem quickly ? Ah I on the contrary, why 
pnwot I make your tortures last os Icmg as my grief?’ 
^JAonly rould distress the reader to pursue the details 
WBas^ s revengBi Suffice it to state feat be exei - 
■ qsy-.wl the refinement of cruelty wMch half-rivilised 
nMSQM'Jumw soiuw how to practise, maiming his limbs, 
lus.m(g^b w^ the burning coin, &c. ; thia 
his victinj slowly, and rejoicing 
despair and suffering which 
' ftoin him. It was only when death' had 

enled the iM-ocious raptures of the one; and the agonies 
of the other, that Hassan retired, leaving the body a 
prey to the beasts off the desert. He mounted his hone, 
and directing his coune northward, reached Oran, where 
he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 
amongst the irregular fpafais, or native cavalry. 

MUTUAL AKD PROPRIETARY LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

LirE-AssvBANCK being a subject of great and gr^ing 
interest to the public, we deem it not superfli^s to 
make a few remarks on the comparative merits of the 
two modes—the mutual and proprietary—which now 
contend for notice. 

The Proprietary System is that of oldest standing. 
Life-assurance was first (speaking generally) jiractised 
by joint-stock companies advancing money to snstaiu 
the risks of business, and looking for a profit on the 
capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the 
time, for, with the defective means of calculation which 
then existed, life-assurance business was as much a 
matter of speculation as would be a transaction in hops 
or foreign wheat at the present day. But afterwards, 
when tables of mortality were formed, and the decre¬ 
ment of human life came to be reduced to a simple ma¬ 
thematical problem, it was seen that life-assurance might 
lie conducted by mere societies of the persons assuring, 
wliose payments should form the fund for discharging 
the emerging claims, and who should appropriate to 
themselves any surplus which mightearise after ail such 
claims were satisfied—^that is to say, r<«eive back what, 
in a company, would be distributed amongst.the share¬ 
holders as profits. Tlie plan of Mutual Assurance, as 
this last is called, has within the last thirty years mode 
a considerable advance upon the older iiroprietary sys¬ 
tem ; yet the great bulk of the life-assurance business 
of the country is still transacted in proprietfiry offices, 
the numbers of which are as more than three to one of 
the mutual offices. 

After a careful examination of fee two plans, with 
some benefit from practical experience, we do not hesi¬ 
tate to declare our conviction that fee mutual syiitem 
is llie only one wliich the public at large are concerned 
to support. The proprietary system, originating only 
by favour of tlie darkness in which the subject was at 
first buried, could only, it appears to us, have since 
been supported by the efforts of interested individuals. 

It is perhaps to be considered by mercantile men as a 
legitimate mode of making money; but, examined more 
rigidly, and by persons like ourselves, perfectly dis¬ 
interested, it seems by no means a blameless one. To 
illustrate this, let us sec how a life-assurance company 
generally proceeds. A set of speculators start it with 
a large apparition of capital, of which only a few 
thousand pounds need lie paid up. By means of a 
hundsomc-looking office, incessant advertising, and ac¬ 
tive managers and agents, business is obtain^. After 
a few years, this has generally increased eonsideraWy, 
and large dividends tegin to bo made amongst the 
shareholders. In one instance under oar immediate 
notice, ten thousand pounds of paid-up capital now 
stands, after seventeen years’ businew, at the value of 
L.70,000, in the stock-market, being L,600 per cent 
of premium. What is it feat has feus so much in¬ 
creased its value ? Only those surplusages of pay- 
raefit by the public which, in a mutual office, would 
all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 
remarked, proprietary bfflees, besides their usual soaks 
of rates; arhere, as in dteflih’s owh list, there is no 
return, have a scale Where fee payments are some-* 
what higher, and fee assured are to have periodical 
bonuses as in the mutuid gystem ; a coBoesakm’much 
like the celebrated one whiA vice is etdd to pay-to vir¬ 
tue, But here fe« beneflte sink far below What are to 
be utUahy cffitMuedy^m a respectalfie ttoitisM dffieef as 
feey wcU may, WeCiiF that fee company 
fit to lteilii whife is’jutt BO stofetabBtriutted'fitetoti^ 
pfeltoia # llte asmUsd WifeOttt an;f eqMt^^ 
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welo dwfr oat tables contrasting' the sums which in* 
^vUuals will realise in a course of years under the 
mutual system, with those which'tlie same payments 
will obtain under the proprietary or ■•tradini; system, 
eren where sbairies of ‘ profits ’ are professedly mvided 
among tlie assured, our readers -^ould be startled at the 
difference of results. It would appear almost incompre¬ 
hensible that the proprietary system should have con¬ 
trived to exist BO long, when a rival plan, free fh>m all 
sdlfl^ principle, and securing to the public the utmost 
possille advantages, was daily contending with it for 
public favour. This, however, is no real mystery, when 
we consider the ignorance of most persons on tiie sub,- ] 
ject of life-assurance, and what a powerful interest is 
concerned in maintaining the repute of the proprietary 
system, and bringing business to its bureaux. 

The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that 
the subscribed capital aflTords a guarantee or security 
for the payment of claims which tl>e mutual system 
tacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 
safety for what he wants in money. But the hollow¬ 
ness of tliis pleading is seen in a moment, when we 
consider that a combination of assurers, each paying 
fully wliat science says is necessary to make good 
theit mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all 
risk, in the ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail 
in the event of a change in the laws of nature, or such 
an alteration in the condition of the country (affecting 
the value of money) as no kind of security would gain- 
stand. Attempts have been made to liken the ease of a 
life-assurance company to a bank of deposit, and to 
make out/ronl that analogy that a stock is neex'ssary 
for the security of th8 assurers. But tlie cases are 
totally diverse, seeing that the assunince company has 
not, like a bunk, to trade with its deposits, hut only to 
lay. tliem out to the best advantage in permanent in¬ 
vestments, and thus hold them till they full in the due 
course of time to be returned. A bank wliieli appro¬ 
priated to itself half the ordinary rate of interest for 
deposits, on the pretence of its having a few thousand 
pounds of stock to uQbrd a security, would be in- strict 
analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere 
stalking-horse: there is no instance of its ever being 
colled into requisition. Were such an instance to 
occur, it would jirobably prove a mere trifle in com¬ 
parison with the extent of the obligations. We may 
go farther, and say that this capital is not only unneces¬ 
sary, in consequence of the unavoidable formation of 
Urge funds from the mere payments of the assured, 
but, if on a large scale, it womd be a positive disadvan¬ 
tage, as, if there is any real difiloulty in the conducting 
of lifo-assurance business, it is in the disposal of the 
funds. Capital for life-assurance can at the most only 
be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of 
tlie assured are of slender amount; but admitting that 
it is ever so needed, it almost immediately becomes 
superfluous, and should be therefore witlidrawn. There 
is instance of an oflSce commenced on the proprietary 
system, with an arrangement for the gradual buying up 
of the shareholders, wliich is now efiTected, so that the 
office, after twenty years’ existence, has made a tran- 
airion to the mutaid system. This is so far laudable: 
ooiy there was no need the shareholders drawing 
premts for to long as twenty years, or for their being 
sltowed at last to get double. the original prieg of their 
shares. B^ond a very short time, at the most, the 
oyiital of a Ufo-aasarance company, as far as it is 
a re^ty at all, only serves—and this purpose it serves 
very Well—justify a small set of men in appro- 
prming to themselves funds properly due to qthers. 
As be expected, the means taken for obtauiing 

business % tim proprietary offices is not, in general, of 
a very sen^ims nature^ They make extensive use of 
the syStem of eonunissimt—that is, large and tempting 
alfowsmoea to; solicttxHa and others to induce them to 
bring their friend or clients to toese insteail of any 
other efffioesi i Rome men have almmt an income sfr> 
cni^ to limm by me entitled to 


in consequence of haring taken a feiv customers to sonie 
of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown,'* neither more nor 
less .than a bribe to induce a man of business to betray 
the interests of those who confide in him. Such a use 
of funds, however reprehensible it may be on moral 
grounds, is justified on pecuniary considerations to the 
shareholders, if it only leaves themselves a profit, seeing 
that they have no other object to look to. Very diflfe- 
rent is tlie case of the mutual offices, where money so 
employed would bo a subtraction from funds properly 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured. 

In fine, tlic system of mutual assuntnee—pure and 
undeflled—is that which the public should, for its own 
sake, and partly for the sake of morality also, support 
It is an institution contemplating unmixed good to man¬ 
kind, and whore no grosser interests than tliose of a 
few offich^ can possibly be concerned, tondueted on 
a large sciiie, (iid upon a proper footing, it involves no 
risk, and at the same time, from the system of divisions 
of surplus, the charges must be held as reduced to a per¬ 
fect square with the ncHicssitips krf the case, excepting 
only the expenses of management. Contrasted with 
this, the proprietary system cannot for a moment be 
defended—a business pretending to incur risks, and 
drawing all the profits wliieli can only be due where 
risks are real—a business which^ean only tlirive in the 
proportion in wliich it puts on imposing appearances. 

A STORY-TELLER OF THE LAST AGE. 

Ann who knew the literary society of the last age in 
Edinburgh, speak with rapture of the stories told at 
happy convivial moments by William Creech the pnb- 
lislier. Creech, wlio had ushered into the world the 
principal works of talent produced in Scotland during 
fifty years, and was himself a man of no small literary 
ability, load ripened into all the quaintness of the 
baciielor character; a little stiff in his ordinary demean¬ 
our, but capable of brightening up into something mar¬ 
vellously amusing when seated with friends of his own 
kind, who knew how to humour him. He was particu¬ 
larly happy in the aiiTration of a certain old-fashioned 
class of Scottish anecdotes, such as are now entirely lost 
to the world, his favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie 
of Bolnamoon, a Forfarshire gentleman, who, though 
Creech was not aware of tliis circumstance, had been mil 
with I’rince Charles in the year 174.5, for wliich he and 
his estate escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. 
The venerable bookseller was always reluctant td ex¬ 
hibit in the character of a story-teller, but, when once 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, 
keeping the whole company in a state of the highest en- 
joyii.ent as long as he cliose to talk. Of course much 
of this was owing to the humorous manner of the nar¬ 
rator—looking, as John Ballantyne used to say, ‘ like a 
mouse smelling at a piece of toasted cheese’—and to the 
quaint and whimsical effect of his pronunciation of the 
old Scottish nhraseology which he employed: and all 
this effect is of course not to be reproduced i yet it may 
amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a faint re¬ 
port of the story of Balnamoon as one of the survivors 
of the circle can now give. It ran somewhat in tiie fol¬ 
lowing strain—that is to say, in general; for Creeeb, it 
was remarked, never told the story twice in exactly the 
same w|f. 

In the north of Scotland, on a small entailed estate 
of his own, called Balnamoon (or, os the common people 
would have it, SoHnyntooB), livecU some sixty or seventy 
years ago, an old gentleman, whose real name I tievOT 
heard, as he seldom got any other than * the laird,’ of, 
mmre familiarly, * Bonnymoon.’ He waa the merriest, 
bhtihestbody that ever lived, impoitortaldy g<wd-Ba- 
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tured, save when he got fou,' and then only testy a wee. 
We have a’ onr tautai he loved the bottle fur owre wed; 
bnt let Uuit pass (pushing the bottle to his next neigh¬ 
bour). All unavailing was the sage advice — the frowns 
no few — he got frae his trusty serving man John ; redson 
or nane, he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, 

I should premise, was a perfect character, an honest, 
sober, truthful, w'orthy creature, whose services were 
thoroughly appreciated by his master, who w'ould never 
stir a foot without him ; for he had grown gray in the 
laird's family, by all of whom he was treated rather as 
a humble friend than a domestic; and many a weary 
night has honest .Tohn, by lantern light, or whiles by 
the glow-worm’s lamp, trudged — tramp, tramp—after 
Bonnymoon, or trotted weary by his side, lest, mortal 
fou as he was, he should fall intoabog. In short, John 
was factotum ;■ holding him on his horse when he could, 
and when he iell off—wduch was gayan ofteif'^ — helping 
him on again ; not without many a long sermon ; for 
tlglin was privileged, and might preach with impunity. 
Early one hitter cold morning in IJecemher the laird 
rang for John, and whsn the serving-man answered the 
hell, he told him to call his two sisters. Miss Betty and 
Miss Katie, instanter, for that he intended tliat day to 
tak his kail wi’ Laird Toomstoups (a regular five-bottle 
man), and as he had far to ride, he must start betimes. 
■The aforesaid damsels weie two stiff-starched old raaid.s, 
lean and scraggy, witlii white cheeks, red nebs, and 
waists like fiddle-cases ! They adored their brother, and 
sometimes almost killed him with their officious fond¬ 
ness. ‘ Noo, dawties,’^ cried the laird as the misses made 
. their npi>earancfc —‘ noo, d.awties, Tm no to dine .at 
harae to-day, so ye neediia fash the cocky-leeky ; niak 
ybursels .as happy and merry as ye can till 1 come 
back; I’ll soon be hamc; ye ken I’m never late; and 
.lohn, get ye the ineare ready, and pit ll.e herse-riig 
owre her hips.’ ‘ Oh, brither!’ screamed both the ladies 
at once, ‘do be advised, and tak the carritch—y'e’vo 
gotten a.sair hoasb*—and here’s niy iiuantle, a’ lined ni’ 
fur, and Katie’s comforter to pit roun’ your chin: yc 
ken tlie nights are hitter caul'd ; and, brither, tie your 
hat tight doun ; dinna be late, noo; come back early,' 
‘Ye’re sure o’-f/iaf,’ quo’ Bonnymoon. ‘And row this 
napkin roun’ your chafts; there, noo; that’s fine— 
whisht, noo, laird—wait till I gefit roun’ your uisk; 
is’t owre tight?’ ‘ I’m no clean throttled,’ quo’ the laird 
(mumbling through tlie mountain of duds and happings 
wllicti his kind sisters had forced on him), looking like 
a mummy or a great clothes-horse, with his arms 
sticking put on each side; for he had three or four coats 
and waistcoats under the top-coat, or, as it was called, 
the ‘ tiot-coaey.’ tNoo, brither, mind your iifomise.’ 
‘Never fear,’ answered Bonnymoon. ‘God bless you 
baith, my doos; I’m awa’ !’ ‘ Stop, stop a wee, brither — 
ye’ll get your coat a’ jappit wi’ the glaur'“—wait till I pin 
pp your tails.’ ‘ Pin up a fiddlestick!’ exclaimed the 
laird, out of all patience; ‘ gi’e’s a dram, and dinna fash 
my tails.’ So putting spurs to hi? mare, ho trotted off', 
wi’ honest John dose at his crupper. 

Bonnyrooou’s libations were no joke; he said cham¬ 
paign might pass, it was wed enough; but claret he 
called shilpitstuff—canid, nasty.trashygerfr—dub-water, 
dirt, or sour sma’ beer. On his return home, the laird, 
as usual, being/p«, and having a dangerous ford to pass 
in a very dark night, His mare Daisy’s girth got loose, 
and off soused his honour like a sack ! ‘ John, what’s 
that faun,® d’ye ken ?’ ‘I dipn* ken,’ quo’ John; ‘but 
oo’ll see. Trowth, laird, its just your honouijg ‘ Me, 
John I I daresay ye’re no far wrong ; eh ! what a water’s 
i’ my lugs’.’ ‘ Its better there than in your mou’,’ re¬ 
sponded the sapientietldhg-man ; ‘ for, as the auld Scotch 
s^ say s, ye ne’er Itfed ioofer a’ your days, laird.’ ‘ Hoot, 
Aan, haste ye, gi’e’s a heeze,? and get me up again.’ 

, ‘Hop that’ll'to be accomplished, laird, I dinna ken.’ 

‘ Why, sure eneugh, John,’ answered his honour ; ‘ thaPs 
your conpem.’ ‘ It may be sae ; but I’m thinking ye’re 
aweemair concerned,, than I am, for a’that 1’ ‘John, 
gi’e owre havering, and catch the meare.’ ‘ Wo ! Daisy, 
wol lass [plash! plash!] wo! wol’ ‘Come, haste ye, 
,Iohn, I’m canid—ray teeth’s a’ chattering in my head — 
gi’e’s my hat ! ’ ‘Your^hat! weel that’s a good joke— 
your hat indeed ! bo tbankfu’ that I’ve found your wig, 
and that ye’re no gaOn this blessed night, mortal fou, 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat I my certy, hats 
are no sae rife here awa. J can tell ye.’ ‘ Aweel, aweel, 
John, let us just be jogging, and if the road be nae owre 
wide, the length o’t shall never fash us ; we’ve gotten 
rather an over-dose o’ water to our whisky, I maun con¬ 
fess.’ ‘ My certy, laird, there’s unco’ little o’ the whisky 
come my way ; but here’s your jazy, clap it on your 
pow, and I’ll try and get you mounted anee mair.’ 

‘ That’s no my wig, John, ’at is it no !’ ‘ I’m thinking 
ye maun tak it though, for there’s nae wale^ o’ wigs here, 
laird r ‘ Gi’c’s a baud o’t, then, gin I maun tak it ; but 
it’s no mine.’ So, after sundry twistings and turnings, 
on went tlie wig hint side afore ; ‘ All’s right,’ cried 
Bonnymoon, and away they trot again. 

But now they had a toll to pass, which, when the 
laird was nem fou, he alwaj^s mistook for .an inn, which 
the keeper knew well, and was always prepared for the 
laird's reception witl. something he liked hotter than 
the cauld water, of which he had previously got too 
plentiful a dose. On alighting, his honour called lustily 
for port, instead of which the loon o^a toll-keeper plied 
him hard, glass after glass, with cherry br.andy. The 
laird smacked his lips ; ‘ My certy, landlord, that’s prime 
port! Whaur got ye that? Capital! Htie, ostler, 
waiter, har-maid, hoots, run for your lives, ye rogues ; 
bring me a bottle o’ port ! IIco long maun I slan’ here 
and ca’ ? Ken ye wha I am ? I’ll tell ye what, I’ll gie 
a croon — a ermm —I’ll gie a kingdom for’t ! ’ ‘ Deil ding 

that port oot o’ your crazy pow,’ cried John, ‘ for ye 
dinna ken port fra’ aquafortis !’ ‘ Gin it be aepiafiflies, 
it’s dooii, John,’ cried the laird, tossing off another 
glass. 

On another day — a winter’s day—the laird being ‘ no 
vera weel,’ and intending to dine with a friend in tlie 
country, his sisters persuaded him not to exiiose him¬ 
self on horseliack, but te) take what they called the 
earritcli. The laird didna like this plan at ail, hut at 
last he was induced to consent to it. So Jolin wa-s 
asked in the first pla(;e to go and shuc out the hens out 
o’ the carritch, for, as it stood in its shed, it had been 
taken jxisaessiun of in the course of time by the poultry, 
and the chuckies, I can assure you, were not easy to 
dislodge, possession being nine iioints o’ the law. Well, 
the carritch was cleared o’ the hens, and then pulled 
out to the yard, and then John got it a’ scartit oot,^ and 
made as nice as it could well be. So the laird got into 
it, and drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions 
and cautions by his sisters. It was an extraordingry 
machine this coach — a kind of Noah’s ark on wheels, 
that went squeaking, grinding, and growling along the 
road like thunder. Nothing happened on the way to 
dinner ; but there, as usual, the lot sat very late, and 
got most dreadfully fan. So, after the party broke up, 
John got his honour into ttie coacli, and off they set 
on their way home, in a' very dark night Borne 
hollow in the Toad* having given it a terrible jolt 
the laird was wakened out of his sleep, and popped 
out his head. ‘John, what’n a iwa-hotch is this? 
Div ye ca’t a coach ?— let me oot 1 Diy ye think I’U 
sit howdling here a’ night? Let me oot I say, and 
bring Daisy. Stop, stop: d’ye hear?’ The dickey, 
had faun doon a’ glcyd;® so John had enough tp do 
to keep his seat, and take care Of hipiself, as he ga’e 
aye the tother hotch and slide, stoutly wo-ing and 
wo-hoying. He bad no great occasion for the .whip i 
for, scared by the squeaking o’ the wheels and 
clanking o’ tM ot»*y machine, Daisy oockit her lugs. 

_ ® Pretty fiequentiy. a Darlings. 
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and made clever heels. Poor John’s perch had now 
begun to give way; and sitting with his nose and knees 
close together, it was first ‘ ghec-hup,’ and then ‘ ghee- 
ho,’ till at last doon he fell, holding fast by Daisy’s tail, 
who, not relishing practical jokes, scampered off at full 
speed, broke from the harness, and left the coach be¬ 
hind her! Do! there lay his honour and his serving- 
man half scomfished among dirt and snow, in a night as 
dark as pitch. The laird began to greet; wo for the 
dignity of history when we have lachrymals to record; 
but, he it remembered, the laird was greetin’ fou. How¬ 
ever, John, who was as sober as a bishop, wo-hoying on 
wi’ might and main, contrived to catob Daisy, and get 
her yoked once more. 

Smack went tlio whip, round went tlio wheels j 

but, as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at the 
bottom of the eoacli gave way, and the doughty laird 
fell through the aperture, and was left by tlie uncon¬ 
scious John sprawling on the road I Arrived at home, 
the misses came running out, each witli a liglit in her 
hand, to receive the laird. ‘ IIoo are ye, brither ? Sic 
a niglit ye’ve gotten. Let down tiie steps, .John. 1 
daresay my hrither’s no weel. Honnymoon! .loiiii, 
wliaiir’s his honour ?—wliaur’s the laird ?’ ‘ 'I’hat’s 

rnair than I can say,’ answered Jolin. ‘ I scarcely ken 
whaur I’m mysel’! But dinna greet and tak on sac 
sair, ladies ; 1 daresay he’s lying in the gutter, or in 
some glaur-hole on the road, .and -we a’ ken that’s nae- 
thing by enmmon . He's safe enougti; there’ll nacthing 
fasii him; rU riii and get the hurlbarrow;’ and in a 
jiffy Johy hrduglit hame the laird, and wliumbled out 
I his honour, wliiu-k! With a whole skin, and not quite 
sae fou as usual, tor his late sad disaster had sobered 
I him a wee. ‘Aih, brither, I’m fe.ared ye hae gotten 
I your deatli the night, lying sac lang on tlio road, and 
I in sic ■! picKle.’ ‘ Nae fear o’ me, dawtios,’ said the 
1 laird. ‘ Fm .'i.s weel as can be. But next time, binnies, 

I 1 think we maun Iiae a loom t'lat’ll baud in!’t 


WKANaELL’S KXI’EDITION ’10 TliK I'Ol^R .Shhi. 

SKCONU Ain-ICLK. 

Oim first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work* brought 
us to the period of his settlement for the winter in 
Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyma, in 
an extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen 
Ocean. Here preparations were made for a start early 
ill February, when tiie cold was somewhat abated. The 
instructions from tiie Russian admiralty directed that 
the first year the expedition’ should proceed to Cape 
Chelagskoi, where, being divided into two parts, one 
under Wrangell w'as to go in search of a northern land, 
while the other was to examine the coast as far to the 
eastward as circumstances would permit. 'T# do tliis 
efflcieotly, tliere were required fifty sledges, six hundred 
dogs, and at least forty days’ provision. As it was ne¬ 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only 
three months for preparation. 

While forwarding oper^ioiis for the journey, M. Von 
Wrangell was surprised at the arrival of the well-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on the 31st of De- 
oember, and in conversation with this eccenftic }ierson, 
the new year (1821) came in with a temperature of —60 
degrees. In order to show his guest some of the amuse¬ 
ments of the place, as well as to give a general treat, the 
■ commander of the expedition invited all the principal 
inhabitants for Twelfth Night, and engaged for the 
evening one of the best and roomiest Jiouses, belonging 
to a Cusack who could play the vidiu. ’ The assembly- 
room was lighted up vrith train-oU lamps, the walls 
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ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor strewed 
with yellow sand. The refreshments for the Indies 
were ten, some lumps of white sugar, and cedar-nuts. 
Supper consisted of fish-cakes, struganina, dried fish, 
and frozen rein-deer marrow. Our guests arrived at 
five o’clock in their best furs, and after the first burst of 
admiration at our arrangements, the ladies took their 
seats, and began to sing natioii.al songs; afterwards the 
younger ones played at various games, and danced with 
slow and apparently laborious effort to tiie sound of the 
old hunter’s violin. At ten o’clock the company took 
tlieir leave, with endless thanks for. thf entertainment j 
nor were these mere word.s of course, for, a year or two 
I afterwards, they still spoke of our* agreeable and bril¬ 
liant party as a bright spot in tlieir remembrance.’ 

Thepwparations for departure being completed, it was 
nccessar^o bid adieu to these simple-minded Siberians, 
and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to Cape Che¬ 
lagskoi. Fully equipped, the party set but on the 19th of 
February. Tlie loads, indcpendfcntly of provisions, oon- 
■sisted of a conical tent of rein-deer skin, two hatchets, an 
iron plate on which a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a soup- 
kettle, a tea-kettle, a pocket-lantern, a few wax candles, 
some changes of linen, a bear-skin a-piece to sleeji on, 
and a double rein-deer skin covbrlet for every two per- 
son.s; also the requisite pliilosophicid instruments and 
arms. The weather was clear and pleasant, with a tem¬ 
perature at noon of — 20 to —26 degrees, which wa.s 
not troublesome when the wind did not blow. When a 
breeze sprung up, the cold became intense, and could 
with difficulty be faced by the dogs. In spite of a fire, 
a thick covering of furs, and the shelter of the tent, icc 
formed on the persons of the traveliers, and in the morn¬ 
ing hoar-frost was visible on everything affected by the 
breath. One night M. Kasmin, one of the officers, had 
omitted to change his boots and stockings on going to 
rest, and next morning, to his great alarm, he found 
that his stockings were frozen to his feet. Happily, by 
gentle rubbing witli brandy, nq serious effects followed. 
A.S the expedition approached tlie confines of the snow- 
covered land, the increasing cold and violent wind made 
travelling very difficult. ‘ ’.ro guard the dogs from being 
frozen, the drivers were obliged to x>ut clotliing on their 
bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, which greatly 
impeded their running; and the intense frost had ren¬ 
dered tlie snow loose and granular, so that the sledge- 
runners no longer glided smoothly over its surface.’ 

On the 5th of March the party reached the nortli- 
west point of tlie Chelagskoi hfoss, and doubled the cafie 
wt:h great difficulty and danger. 'I'liey had often to 
ascend steep icebergs ninety feet high, and to descend 
at great risk to the sledges. At other times they had 
to w’ade up to the waists in snow, harnessing themselves 
to the sledges, w'liich the poor dogs were unable to drag 
after tliem. M. Von Wrangell pursued the sonth-eait 
coast of tliist’emote capo (latitude 70 degrees, longitude 
17t degrees), and having made certain obseryatiohs, 
retunied in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he 
reached on the 14th of March. A few days after his 
arrival, M. Von MaJtiuschkin, who had set out on an 
expedition in a different direction, also returned, bring¬ 
ing with him some information respecting the Tchukt- 
ches, a nomade tribe, wlio, receding into the extreme 
wildernesses of Siberia, have hitherto defied Russian con¬ 
quest. These barbarians, as may be supposed, are hea¬ 
thens, and all attempts at convertiug them to Christi¬ 
anity have failed, partly iu consequence of their language 
being deficient in words to exp^jss new and abstract 
ideas. Polygamy is general amongst them; and they 
kill not onW all deformed and weakly children, but their 
own parenw, when they become tfriable to endure, the 
fatigues and hardslups of A wandering life. can- 
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not be said to haVe m>y religion, but are influenced by 
gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occa¬ 
sions, a set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanatics 
c^ed Shamans. Worked upon by solitude, the contem¬ 
plation of a savage nature, lung vigils, fasts, and the use 
of narcotics and stimulants, these men become persuaded 
of possessing supernatural powers, and keep up an in¬ 
tercourse with the invisible world by beating in the silence 
of midnight on their magic drum. ‘ A true Shaman is 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological 
phenomenon, well deserving of attention. Whenever I 
have seen them operate, they have left me with a long- 
continued and Hoomy impression. The wild look, tlie 
blood-shot eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive 
utterance, the seeihingly involuntary distortion of the 
face and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the 
hollow sound of the drum, nil contributed to the efiTcct; 
and I can well'understand that tlie whole should appear 
to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil spirits.’ 

M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, taking only tliirty 
days’ provisions, and trusting to an oia'asional replenish¬ 
ment by success in bear-huntiiig. '.I’hc ocean was an 
extensive plain of ice, broken only by a few scattered 
masses. To avert the ill efirects from the reflection of 
thg snow on the eyes, some black crape was distributed 
as.yeils to the party. Having made observations on the 
position and character ol certain sniall islands, they pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey; but, owing to tlie mildness of 
the weather, it was attended with some danger. The 
surface of the icy plain was occasionally wet by the 
melting of the snou^ and not well calculated to bear tlie 
sledges In latitude 71 degrees .32 ininutes, when going 
in a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to 
increase. ‘ At first we got on pretty rapidly, notwith¬ 
standing occasional salt patches, but these gradually 
increased until we had gone about fifteen wersts, when 
we found ourselves in what may be called a deep s-alt 
moor, where it was impossible to advance. 1 c.\amined 
the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five inches 
thick, and so rotten, that it was easily cut through with 
a imnamon knife. We hastened to tjuit a place so iVaught 
with danger; and after going four werstr: in a south by 
east direction, we reached a smooth surface covered 
with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone » 
couple of wersts over this, I had the iec examined, and 
found it one foot two inches tliick. The depth of the 
was twelve fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. 
We lialted one or two wersts further on, near some in¬ 
considerable hummocks, where tlie thickness of the 
crust of ice and the depth of the water were examined, 
and found tlie same as before. The' water gushed up 
through the holes which hod been made in the ice, and 
overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow. 
When the watery particles evaporate in the suii, they 
leave behind a thick brine, part of which forms crystals, 
and part contributes to destroy the.ice. Meanwhile the 
north wind increased in strcn^li, and must have raised 
a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the 
sound of the agitated clement beneath, and ^elt the undu- 
latory motion of the thin crust of ice. Our position wes 
at least an anxious one; the more so, as we could take no 
step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few of 
our party slept, except toe dogs, wfeo alone were uncon- 
sdops of the great probability of the ice being broken 
ty the force of the waves.’ From situation of 
extreroe danger the party were glad to make a hasty 
setiuat. The most tiorUiern latitude gained on this 
boauion was 71 degrees 43 minutes. In proceeding 
the land, the narrowest escapes from engulf- 
yaip^ in the breaking .surface were made, and sometimes 
flssures-oC water had to be crossed on boards 
sledges for the purpose. The 10th of 
fomd the party still struggling with difficulties; 
this, pgmg^Easter day, it was i^solved totdedicato.it 
^ dfivpUonftl exercisea, * say$ 

# lt YOO WwfififcDi ia the prayers of our fax-diatant 


friends by the prescribed service, which was read by 
M. Bureshnoi, and the hymns were suttg by our Cos¬ 
sacks and sledge-drtvcTB. A block of ice was carved to 
represent an altar, and the only wax-light we possessed 
was burned in front of ii The day was one of rest and 
refreshment to all. Our^festive fare was frugal enough -. 
wc had reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues and a 
little brandy: a mugli greater treat was a small fire, 
kept up during part of the day.’ On the 1 Uh, the dogs 
and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the 
party hastened onward, impelled by the noise of the 
crashing ice, which sounded like distant thunder. For- 
tun,ately land was reached without any serious accident, 
and tlie expedition arrived safely at Nijnei-Kolyrask on 
tlie 28th of April. 

The summer of 1821 was devoted to several land and 
coasting excursions by difforent divisions of the corps, 
each adding something to the ascertained knowledge of 
this part of the world. 'Jlie winter which followed was 
more than usually severe, and a new misfortune over- 
t<wk the district around Nijnei-Kolyinsk, in a malady 
among the dogs. One hundred of these useful anim.als 
were reipiired for M. Von Wrangell’s third excursion to 
the I’olar Sea in 1822, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty that thirty-six could be procured. Witli these 
a p.irty set out on the 14th of March, and on this occa¬ 
sion rc.ached latitude 72 degrees 2 minutes, but still 
without discovering any large tract of land. From the 
nature of the ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and 
other circumstances, M. Von Wrangell appears to have 
come to tlic conclusion that there was re;iU 3 ’ no great 
mass of land in this part of the Polar SeS, npd that it 
was useless pursuing an investigation fraught with so 
much danger. lie accordingly once more returned to 
land, making in his course some new observations on 
the coast. lie reached his old quarters at Nijnei-Ko- 
lymsk oil the .'ith of May, 

Part of the summer was devoted to an expedition 
westwards, tliroiigli a singular tract of country cxilled the 
Stony Tundra; and an expedition of a more important 
kind was jierformed by Lieutenant Anjou thence north¬ 
wards to tlie islands of New Siberia, Fadcjvskoi, and 
Kotfclnoi, lying under latitude 75 degrees, bej'oiid 
w'hich it was found too hazardous to proceed by sieves; 
and to attempt, the journey by boats would have been 
not less dangerous. An important object was gained 
by these united expeditions, in laying down a correct 
eliart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few 
islands with which the frozen ocean is here studded. 

M, Von Wrangell undertook his last expedition to 
the Polar Sea in March 1823, provided with a few good 
teams of dogs. The object was to penetrate as far east¬ 
ward as possible; and, after difficulties ns great as were 
ever previously encountered, he reached latitude 70 
degrees 51 minutes, longitude 175 degrees 27 minutes. 
From this point, which was about sixty miles from the 
nearest iSnd, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising 
temperature and increasing number of fissures in the 
ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat. But 
the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fear¬ 
fully augmented. The icy plain broke into huge frag¬ 
ments, and driving became ^possible. The situation 
of the fortorn travellers wai^tiow truly awful, and we 
shall leave the author to desclfibe it in his own words. 

‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old 
track completely obliterated by fresh hummocks and 
fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, that 
we wore at last forced to abandon a part of the stores 
which we carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, 
we found ourselves completely surrounded by lanes of 
water, opening more and mojre, until to the west the sea 
appeared cdmpletcdy open with floating ice, knil 'fiark 
vapours ascenffing from it o^bscurdd the whole'horizon. 
To the south we stiU saw what appeared a plain of !cc, 
but it Consisted only of lai^ier fragments, and even these 
we could not neitch, as we were aeparated from them by 
a wide s^Kse of ■wnter.^ Thus off on erory side, we 
awaited the night with aaxietjr. Happily for iu, hotii 
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the sea and the air were calm, ajid this circumstance, 
and the, expectation of a night-frost, gave ns hope. 
During the night (March 26-27) argentic breeze sprung 
up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the ice- 
island on which we were towards the east, and nearer 
t to the larger surface before-mentioned. In order to get 
over the remaining space, we 4iooked with poles the 
smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and formed 
with them a kind of bridge, which (lie night-frost 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon 
it before sunrise on the 27th. We had hardly pro¬ 
ceeded one worst, when we ffiund ourselves in a fresh 
labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed ns in on 
every side. As all the floating pieces around us were 
smaller than the one on which we stood, which was 
seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many cer¬ 
tain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it 
l)etter to remain on the larger mass, wliich offered us 
somewhat more security; and thus we waited quietly 
whatever Providence should decree. Dark clouds now 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere became 
filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly 
sprung up from the west, and increased in less than 
half an hour to a storm. Every moment huge masses 
of ice around us were dashed against each other, and 
broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party 
remained fast on our ico-Uland, wliich was tossed to 
I and fro by the waves. Wc gazed in most painful inac¬ 
tivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting 
every moment to be swallowed up. We had been tliree I 
long hours in this position, and still the mass of ico j 
I beneath us hekl togetlicr, wlien suddenly it was caught 
by the stdrm, aud hunled against a large field of ice ; 
the crash was terrific, and the mass beneatli u.s was 
sliattcrcd into fragments. At tliat dreadful moment, 
when escape seemed impossible, tlie impulse of self- 
preservation implanted in every Jmmaii being .saved 
us. Instinctively we all sprang at once on tlie sledges, 
and urged the dogs to their full speed; they flew 
across the yielding fragments to the field on wliich we 
iiad been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of 
firmer character, on which were several hummocks, 
aud where the dogs immediately ceased running, con¬ 
scious, apparently, that tlie danger was past. We were 
saved: we joyfully embraced each other, and united in 
thanks to God for our preservation from such imminent 
peril Hut tlie continued raging of tlie tempest, and 
the crashing of the ice around, warned us not to delay; 
and after a few moments’ repose, we hastened oinvards, 
guided by our view of the coast, to our first deposit of 
provision-s, four wersts from the shore. There we 
loaded our sledges with as much as they could carryi 
and before it was perfectly dark, reimhed the laud.’ 

Thus rescued from destruction among the melting 
ices of tli^Polar Sea, the party proceeded along tlie 
coast by Cape Chelagskoi, visited the settlements of the 
Tebuktehes, and returned to Nijriei-Kolynisk. on tlie 
lOth of May. Having now completed the execution of 
their instructions, os fiir as practicable, the merahers of 
the expedition prepared to set out homewards. They 
departed on' the 19th of November, following a trac^ 
towards lakutsk, usually taken by trading caravans, 
and accompanied by a fm wandering lakuts. The 
degree of cold and exposure vi'hich this hardy people 
can endure in their journeys was a matter of surprise 
to the trav^ers. ‘ The lakuts,’ it is remarked, ‘ do 
not use any kind of tent or covering, nor any of the 
larger fur garments, ivithout which we could not ven¬ 
ture into tile open air when the cold had attained a 
.certain intensity. An lakut, when travelling, wears 
only bis usosl in-door dotliing, and at night spreads 
a korse-clath on the snow, which, with a s^dle for his 
piBow, fonns the whole of his bedding: his only eoyer- 
uig fe'thie fw jacket which he has worn during the day, 
aim. wl^li he phlls off and puts over his back and 
shot^ri, the fbpht bf his body has scarcely any 
oot^ei^, end ia iimied |o a hiding fire. When he has 
laiin.^ Ipmetimeia tUa vi^y, and feels so warm that 


he is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears 
with little bits of fur, and covers his face so as to leave 
only an exceedingly small aperture for breathing, and 
this ia all that ho requires in the most intense cold not 
to be frozen during sleep. Even in Siberia the lakuts 
are called iron men, and I suppose that there are not 
any other people in tlie world ■who endure cold’ and 
hunger as they do. 1 have seen them frequently, in the 
severe cold of this country, and when the fire had long 
laicn extingiiislicd, and the light jacket had slipped off 
tlicir slioulders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed to 
the heavens, with scarcely any Nothing on, and their 
bodies covered with a thick coat of rime.’ 

Here we may take leave of M. Von Wrangell’s most 
interesting production, which w-e .confidently recom¬ 
mend as a valuable addition to popular literature. The 
intrepid author, it is agreeable to leai;t), reached St 
Petershu^ in safety on the l.'ith of August 1824, 
having iCTiis perilous wanderings added not a few im¬ 
portant facts to tlie general stock of information respect¬ 
ing tlie polar regions. 


LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT 
APPARENT MEANS. 

That one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives, is a sweeping avion), which, if not lite¬ 
rally true, is near enougli to truth for an adage. There 
is, however, a special small class, 'whose subsistence is 
a mystery to all the rest, even after every reasonable 
elTort has been made to discover (he secret. They are 
persons who keep handsome, if not magnificent esta¬ 
blishments, and act in all respects as men of the first 
fortune, without any visible means of obtaining the most 
humble subsistence. 

In the lax court of Charles II. there were several 
specimens of this sort of adventurer. The most con¬ 
spicuous w.as the Count de Grammont, a banished 
courtier of Prance, wlio lived in great style: he, how¬ 
ever, belonged to a good family, who were in affluent 
cireuinstanecs, so that some part of his revenue may 
liave been derived from liome, though not enough to 
support the extravagant splendour witli which he sur¬ 
rounded himself. A much mor^ remhrkablc example is 
presented iii Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of 
n)agniflccnce rivalling that of Grammont, without pos¬ 
sessing apparent means to the amount of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circum¬ 
stance eonneeted witli his private liistory, it was ascer¬ 
tained that Wilson was the younger son of parents 
who were sufficiently respectable to procure him a com¬ 
mission in the army. Accordingly, he went to Flan¬ 
ders, where hostilities wore going on; hut l)ehaved ivith 
such cowardice, that he was cashiered, and was so 
poc', tliat he was obliged to borrow forty shillings of a 
friend to pay his passage back to England. From that 
time Wilson’s history is under a cloud, till we find him 
bursting forth in Lohdoii as the brightest star in the 
hemisphere of fashion. His house was furnished with 
spleridour, and attended by a complete retinue of 
servants. His coaches were magnifleent, his stud 
complete, being made up of saddle, harness, hunt¬ 
ing, and race horses of the best breeds. His dn»s 
(then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, and 
p;irties, wgro the admiration of the town; whilst the 
sources of all this expenditure were _^ually it* Won¬ 
der. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such 


able stakes. J hough irequentiy set upon by the in¬ 
quisitive, lie kept a strict guard over his wotds, e-ven 
in moments of excessive conyiviaUtiy j and aU tiie inge¬ 
nious devices which were put in force against his pru¬ 
dence werg not successftii in maktog him reve^ his 
secret. There was nothing im'sterioui in his manner ; 
on tho contrary, he was or a free and open disposition, 
and was accessible at ail tunes, so that it was cleta Iw 
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had no secret method of making money either as a 
coiner or an alchemist; for he was accused of being 
both by persons who were unable to invent more 
plausible suppositions to account for his wealth, A 
hundred Other reports were set afloat. Some said that 
when in Flanders, he had robbed a Holland mail of an 
immense value in diamonds, and though another indi¬ 
vidual suffered for that crime, yet, because that person 
denied it to the last^ Wilson was painted out as the real 
perpetrator. Others declared that he was supported 
by the Jews ns .a decoy to obtain advantageous money 
transactions with the nobility. At last these reports 
multiplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson 
found it expedient to make an effort to put a stop to 
them. This determination led, unfortunatelj'-, to a tra¬ 
gical issue. Having traced one of the injurious rumours 
to a Mr Law,* he challenged him, and was found deivd 
near the place appointed for the duel, having been, it 
was asserted, run through the body by Law iafore he 
had time to draw his own sword. Mr AVilson lived 
in unabated splendour to the last; and what crowned 
the mystery of his *iuiifi(!ent expenditure was the 
fket, that after his death only a sin.all sum of nioney 
was found amongst his efiects. He had no debts, and 
the world was left in total ignorance of the funds out of 
wllicli he supported liis stately magnifieciice. 

Another instance is ff later date. In 1814-15, during 
the congress of priinaw and nobles at Vienna, a jter- 
Bon named Iteiily attracted ;^neral attention by the 
frequency and splendour of liis dinner parties. They 
must have been sumptuous indeed, to have caused re¬ 
mark amidst the most brilliant and m.agnifieer.t series 
of entertainments which perhaps ever were given ; for 
never before was such a galaxy of princes and plenipo¬ 
tentiaries assembled in one place. Though no iierson 
knew precisely his origin, yet it was evident irora his 
rngnaers—which were far from reflned—that it v.'iis not 
noble. He had, however, been met previously in the 
highest circles ; one gentleman had encountered him 
in Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, 
then at Hamburgh, in Moscow, and in Paris after the 
peace of Amiens, wlien he stated he had just retumid 
from Madrid. In Vienna lie outdid tl.'. most opulent. 
He lived iu a magnificent hotel — that belonging to 
the counts of Rosenberg—his furniture and equipages 
were of the first style, his servants wore the richest 
liveries, his dinners were on the grandest scale, and 
composed of the most exquisite dislie.s imaginable. His 
guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, the Duke 
I of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, several ambassa¬ 
dors and charges d'affiiirs, and otlier persons of high 
distinction. How ali these expenses were supplied, re¬ 
mained a mystery; for though Reilly gamed deeply, 
and had an associate in a Mr O’liearn,' who was doubt¬ 
less a confederate, yet they could hardly have clicated 
to a sufficient extent to support his princely establish¬ 
ment. 


In the end, however, it proved that Reilly’s secret 
income was not of so enduring a character as AVilson’s. 
In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and an outcast, 
his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone., To show the 
depth of poverty into whicli he was sunk, he called on the 
Count Do la Garde, whom he had met in Vienna, de¬ 
claring ho had exlmustqjieverything, ‘except,’ he added, 
‘ tliis bracelet, which contains my poor wife’* hair. It 
would liave followed everything else to the pawnbroker’s 
shop, if I could have raised a five-frana piece on it, hut 
I cannot.’ De la Garde inquired why ho did not address 
those illustrious persons whom he regaled so magni- 
floentty at Vienna? ‘I have done so,’ replied Reilly, 
‘bat have received no reply.’ The wretched existence 
of this man nrotraeted for three years longer, at 
toe end of time he died of hunger in the streets If 
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ERBOBSf OF THE PRESS. 

The great importa.neo»of a careful cowcotion of the press, 
may easily be conceived fiom the numerous and le^thy 
disputes that have arisen among literary men relative to 
the typographical accuracy and proper construction otjf 
many remarkable passaggjs in eclebrated authors, especially 
in those of an<!icnt time. 

Robert Stcpliens, a Paris printer, celebrated for his 
classic editions, used, in order to insure perfect accuracy 
in bis works, to exhibit tlio printer’s proofs for public in¬ 
spection, rewarding any person who could detect an error 
in them, so that it might he corrected previous to publi¬ 
cation. A’et one of his editions of the Greek Testament 
i.s known by the appellation of ‘ the pulres edition,’ from 
the eiroimstauce of the word plures, in the Ijatin, being 
misprinted, owing to a transiKisition of the letter 1; an 
error which was long supposed to be the only one in the 
work, till a closer examination in recent times discovered 
four others in the Grctk text. Bishoj) Lowth has said 
that lu! could oidy discover one error, the omission of an 
iota subscribed to a dative, hi that most beautiful and 
accurate edition of Homer's works published at Glasgow 
in 17.5b'. Gibbon, too, applauds this edition for the beauty 
of its type, and says that Homer eonseipieutly imparts 
more delight through its pages than tlioso of any other 
edition. 

Many a good book is sadly disfigured by typographical 
errors. Lady Mary Fox’s handsome work, entitled Tke 
Coim/ri/ IJume (lilJS), imhlished under royal x'droTiagt;, 
abounds in errors of the press and of piinetuation, causing 
(he niost ridiculous and nonsensicul hlunders to interlard 
much good reading. AVhih: some .luthors arc so negligent 
about correcting their iirinters’ jiroofs, other^ are extremely 
diligent in mahitig unnecessary alterations. ,AVdicn the 
printe'rs sent lliirkc the )iioot of ids Dyirr li> a SMe, K'nd 
(the most spirited, glouiiig, and s|iortlvo of .til his effu- 
sioiis), he made so many ulteratioiiB and inlevlineiitioiia, 
that tlie compositors, refusing to covreet it as it was, took 
the whoUr matter to (ueoes, and resi t the cojiy. In a recent 
historical work, an instaiiec is related of three volumes of 
I'oiaectiims being written to one volume of proofs ; and it 
is, we believe, a fact Jiast doubt, that a book xiublished in 
I'.dinburgh a lew years ago, w.as made half a guinea dearer 
(h.in had been intended, ill eoiisequcnee of the nnexpeeted 
ad.Ution to the expense of ])riiitiiig, which the editor had 
oeeasioned to (lie jiublishers by his numeianis c:nTrectioi!S 
of the jircHS. It is related that wdieii Ben .Tonsoii wa.s 
asked to revise a sermon full of printers’errors, lie declined 
the task, hut ree.ommended the tract to be sent to the 
house of coiTeotiou. 

Works that are hurriedly produced, such us newsii-ajicrK, 
are iiioro tillIde than any to contain typographical errors 
which have escajicd (he correction of their authors or 
editors. Tiioiiias Moore, in his Fiu/ges in England, makes 
the accomplished Fanny Fudge 8,ay— 

‘ 'Tis ilreadfulto think wliat provoking mistakes 
The vile country press in one's prosody makes, 

For you know, dear—I may, witliout vanity, hint— 

Thougii an angel shonld write, still 'tis tteviU must ptUnt i 
And you can’t think what havoc these demons mmetlmes 
Choose to make of one’s sens?, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhynici. 
Hilt a wtHSk or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 
tVliich I tmmni to have made a most beautiful thing, 

AVhere 1 talked of the ** dew.drops from freshly-blown fiMies,” 

The nasty things made it from brown «(»«*/“ 

And once when, to please my cross aunt, 1 had tried 
To commem’rate some saint of her cFgiie who’d just died, 

Having said he had taken up in heaven his position, 

They made It he’d taken np to heaven his phytieian.' 

From a file of newspapers, we learn that a silver medM haa 
been givifti to Mr Clark for ntealing geraniums, instead of 
seedling geraniums ; that a live smyem was caught in the j 
Thames, and sold Ut tM inhabHatUa at sixpence per pound ; | 
a bishop is stated to have been highly pleased with some 
church iniquifies, instead of antiquities ; a noble lord is 
prevented from attending to his parliamentary duties by » 
violent aasid, instead of a cold; a grand voHeort, ittstond of 
a concert, will be given evniv evening; a factory boy hsn 
been MnOed to death; fca staved; the hospital eontains 
many casts of the Unibt; instead of eontttsions; 

a lady has been ctued by the Cheltenham tea&ers, instead 
of waters; great exoitement has been created by . a. hi^- i 
way bMerg f and that ants reside In subterranean 
instead of'eaVerna Ih James L’t rei^, an sjcft yes«d 
to prevent the ftirther growth of poi>ery, Init tlto pimtei* 
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in»do it an act to prevent the groipth of poetry. Rose’s 
ttaiislation of Leasing's iooooos contains this singular mis- 
(juotation of Pope— ^ 

‘ Who oould take ofTonoo, 

When pure description held the place of taucc,' 

■Sliistead of ‘ the place of sense.’ 

'Uie folio edition of the Holy Bifile and Common Prayer, 
published by Thomas Buck (Cambridge, oontaiiis 

a material error of the press in the substitution of the 
■word ye for vx in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Indepctidents, 
and sometimes to the Presbyterians, but without founda¬ 
tion. in Stawell’s notes on Vifgii’s Georgies, p. 471, oc¬ 
curs this amusing erratum- For ‘ Every friend to literature 
must be an-riims to see Murphy’s translation of V.aniei'e,’ 
read ‘ Every friend to litei-aturo must be digressed to see 
Mnrphv’s translation,’ Ac. 'nicre is something beyond a 
slight clifierenee in these two rcading.s. 


MENTAL EXERCISE CGNDCCIVE TO HEAIiTH 
AND HAPHNFJS8. 

[The follow ing reasoning upon this subject occurs in a I’eeent Ame¬ 
rican publication entitled ‘ Mental Hygiene; or on li-iaminiition 
of the Intelloct and Passions, designed to illustrate tiieir infiiietiee 
on Health and the Duration of lufe. fly William Sweetser, M.D.’ 
Of this work, svhicli rve can i'(‘eoininend as one itreseuting niiieli 
useful information, we are glad fe find that a reprint has just Ix'eu 
issued in a cheap form—Maelauchlan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) 

The mind, like tlie Iwxiy, demands exorcise. That tlie 
proudest faeulties of our nature wort! intended for slothful 
inaction—that talents were given us to remain buried and 
unproductive—is nijnignant alike to reason and anaiogv. 
There is, in faci, no j.iower of tlie living eeononi}', Iiowevor 
liimible, hut need.s aetio^, both on its own aceount, and on 
ttint of the gi'iieral eonstitntioii. So closely united by 
svinjjiwliies arc all onr f'unclions, that tiie jndieioiis exer¬ 
cise of each one. beside eondnchig to Us individual welfare, 
must coutribulo, in a, greater or less degree, a iK ullhful 
influence to every other. 

Man, a ’ aln iulv atiiriued, discovers a naturo! desire for 
knowledge ; mid the very exertion neeessaiy to its attain¬ 
ment, and the delight, expcricneed in the giatifieidion 
of this innate curiosity, diffuse a. wholesome excitement 
Uiroughoiit,the system. There is a pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise of tlinuglit, in wlioao kindly eft'oets all the functions 
must in some measure part.ieip.ntc. Agreeable and well- 
regulated studies or nieutal oecujialions are as essential 
to the integrity of the mind, as are judicious e.xercises to 
that of the liody; and as the health of the latter, as all 
admit, conduces to that of the former, so also does a sound 
state of mind coimnunieate a salutary influence to the 
fiinrUioris of the body. 

Tlie mind, then, neerls occupation, not only for its own 
sake, bui also for that of tho organism with wtiieh it is so 
inlric.ately invohaid. Merita! inaetlvity, In the existing 
eoiistitution of society, is the occasion of an amount of 
moral and physical suffering wdiioli, to one who had never 
reflected tijion the subjoct, would appear scarcely credible. 
From this proceeds tliat taidium vit/F, tliat dreadful irk¬ 
someness of life, so often witnessed among the opulent, or 
wliat are termed the privileged classes of society, who are 
engaged in no active or interesting pursuits, and who, 
alreiidy iwssesmng the liberal gifts of fortune, and conse¬ 
quently the moans of gratifying all their natural and arti- 
neial wants, lack tho stimulus of necessity to awaken a.nd 
sustain in wholesome action their mental energies. Hence, 
although they may be objects of envy to those whose 
straitened circumstanees demand continued and active 
esccittions, yet is tlieir sitnatioii too often anytliing but 
envlabte. Tlieir cup of life drugged with the gaH and bit¬ 
terness of CDnuij their paramount wish is to escape from 
themselves, from the iiainful listlessness of a surfeited ex¬ 
istence. The mind must be occupied, else discontented 
and gloomy*, if not wicked feelings, will he likely to take 
poesession of It. 

Pmcadoxioal as it may seem, yet is it questionable if a 
mneh heavier curse could be imposed on man* with liis 
present aatwe, than tlie complete graiific.ation of all his 
wlshMr leavilig nothing fdh his hopes, desires, or 8trng|to. 
The and animation of the huntsman last but with tho 
oh**ei The fesl^ that Hfe is without aim or purpose, that 
It to of. ihy motive to aotion, is of all OtliOrs the 

most djSjMWhihrifis Insappdttable to a moral and 
inteheo^al hsmg* 


Men of different constitutions, habits, talent^ and edn- 
cation, will, as might he expected, require different sorts 
and degrees of mental action. Such as are endowed with 
vigorous intellectual powers, and in whoSe exercise they 
have been long accustomed to indulge, are llabfe to Buffer 
the most when their mluds are left unemployed. UloSo* 
for example, who are fond of study, and liavo been lon^ 
used to devote a part of their time to its prosecution, may 
even sustain a manifest injury, both in their moral and 
physical health, by a sudden and continued interruption 
of such habit; a i^i.inful void being thus left in the mind, 
iiidirectly depressing its feelings, and, by a necessary oon- 
seipienec, all tlic important functions of life. 

It is told of Petrarch, when at Vanclusc, that his friend 
tlie Bisho)) of Oavailloii, fearing lest ins too close devotion 
to study would wholly ruin liis health, ivhicli was already 
inncli impaired, having pixicurcd of lum ilu' key of liis 
library, immediately loeked np his liooks ,a.nd wriling-dcsks, 
s,ayiug to Imn. ‘ I interdict, you fiom pen, ink, paper, and 
books ibr SBii snaee of t('n days.’ Pel rareh, tliough much 
)iained in ins itclinga, nevertheless submitted to the man¬ 
date. Tlie first day was jiassed by him in the most tedious 
tAnie- manner; during the second, he suffered under a constant 
luition headache ; and oil the third, lie besamc affected witli fever, 
liienee The bi.shoji now, taking )iity on ills condition, returned liim 
M.D.’ Ids hoy, and thus restored him to his previous health, 
miicli Those, again, wlm, wliilc yet in the vigour of life, retire 
t. IxTn from their w onted hu.sinoss, be it iiu'ieaiitile or iiiofessional, 
;(h. ) and thus ail at once break up their liahits of niental appli- 
, ,, cation, are apt to fall into a jiainfMl state of listlessness or 
ft (■ I '’nimi. and which, in certain temperaments, will often grow 
j _ ^ j into a morhiil molanclioly, shading every scene and every 
prospect with a dismal and liopcless gloom. And some- 
y®' ; tiiiie.s the disgust and loathing of c.xistciice benoine so cx- 
l'* ' ircine, tlia,t they rid Uicmselves of it.s hated buidoii with 
’I j'" their own hands. This state of inond deiuession, if long 
' . continued, may also originivto painful and fafal physiciu 
I.!''' ' inlhiivirics, or may )iass into sonic settled form of msaiiitjV, 
lilV,i esi'cci.'illv tliiit cl' monomania. In some instances it will 
change ii i n, or aiternate w ith, a reckless and ungovernable 
, excitement., the individiuii rntinhig into wild extravagance 
or rash speenhilions—giving liimself up to habits of gnm- 
•aih'ii gvi'ss intemperanee, to relieve tho painful void hi 

linent P'^n’escless existence. 

Cxer- Elderly persons, who all at once give lip tlieir aeevistomed j 
'tions oeenpations, and consequently tlieir mental activity, and 
well retire io enjoy their ease and leisure, will not rarely, espe- 
ential '''■'dly h’ H'cy have been previously free livers, cxirerience a 
ses to rnpUl fireakhig up of their mental, and pcrliajis iiodily 
as all powers, passing sometimes into a more or less complete 
sound ’‘I'tte of what has been temied senile dementia, 
o tlie Pndcr the circumstances of mental iiiertki lo which I 
have been referring, it is often oh.«ervcd. tti.at .anything j 
sown arousing (he mind to exertion, even iiosilive inisfortiinci^ 
t is HO "'ill, liy reviving the almost jiahsicd feelings, he attended 
isting with a manifestly salutary iiiffnence. 'Tliiis is it that the 
mt of retired opulent .are oftentimes, if not past the age of action, 
never made lia))pier, healthier, and, I may also add. better, by the 
dihle. feas of so mueh of their property as to render renewed ex¬ 
it irk- ertions necessary to tlieir subsistence. Retirement from 
nt, or long-estaViiished and active duties demands intclleotnal 
10 are “"'1 moral resources of wliieli few, in tho present condiUon 
who, nf society, have a right to boast. 

lonse- It is an opinion not nrioommoiily entertoined, that stu- 
l arti- dious habits or intcllectuid pursuits tend necessarily to 
n a.nd itijm e the health and abbreviate the term of life—that men- 
lenee, tal labours arebver i>roseciited at the expense of the body, 
whose and innst consequently hasten its decay. Such a. rgsult, 
active however, is by no means essential, unless the labours be 
g but urged to an injudicious excess, w-hen, of course, as in all 
d bit- overstrained exertions,"wlictlier of body or mind, various 
from prejudicial effects may be naturally anticipated. 1 mean 
id ex- not lo assert that tliosc in whom tho intellect is ehleffy 
entod engaged will eiyoy the same atlilotic strength, or display 
I take equal muscular development, with others whoso pursuits 
are of a more mechanical charasjter—for Nature seldom 
e if a lavisties upon us a full complement of her various gifts; 
ill Ills but I do believe tliat, undef prudnut, liablts of life, and 
til his tvith a naturally sound coiMtitutldii, may preserve as 
lg|^. uniform health, and live os Ibii^ as aiiy bttier class m per¬ 
il! tW sons. In support of sueh belief abundant iustanees may 
i, tbot be cited, both from ancient and inodem times, of men emi¬ 
rs the nently distinguished for Urn amowii and proftm^ty of thidr. 
d and 'mental hvbonifs, who, Itehtg dod regular in 

habits, iiovb continued to etpoy mm health, and have at^ 
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tained a protracted existence. It lias indeed been said by 
some eminent writer, that ‘one of the rewards of philo¬ 
sophy is long life.’ But let me illustrate by a few examples. 
Among the modenis, Boerhaare lived to seventy, Locke 
to seventy-three, Galileo to seventy-eight. Sir Edward Coke 
to eighty-four, Newton to eighty-flve, and Eontenelle to a 
hundrad. Boyle, Leibnitz, Volnoy, Button, and a multitude 
of others of le.ss note that could be named, lived to quite 
advanced ages. And the remarkable longevity of many of 
the German scholars, who have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the pursuit of science and literature, must 
be snificicntly familiar to my readers. •Professor Bluirien- 
bach, the distinguished German naturalist, died not long 
since at the age of eighty-eight; and Dr Olbcrs, the cele¬ 
brated astronomer of Bremen, in his eighty-first year. 


HYMN OP THE CITY. 

'nv WI1.LIAM CL'l.I.ex UBYAST. 

Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity; 

Or only hear his Vliioe 

Where the winds wliisjier and the waves rejoieo. 

Even here do 1 beliold 

Thy steps, Almiglity .'—here, amidst the erowd 
Through the great city rolled. 

With everlasting myrmiir deep and loud— 

Choking the ways that wind 
’Mungst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

Thy golden 5un.sliino comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lie.s, 

And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou dlFst with air the unbounded skies. 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the. harvests of its shorca 

Tliy spirit is around, 

Quiekening the restless mass that sweeps along; 

And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numbcrlcKs throng— 

Like the rcanmding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 

jVnd when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm, iiiion the mid-sea hr.ae, 

Hushing Us hillowV breast— 

The quiet of tliat moment too is tliine; 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast anddielple.ss City while it sleeps, 

—From a selection entitled ‘ Poetry of Common Life.’ I.ondnn ; 
Clafkc. 1844. 


THE SENSATION OF STAllVINi;. 

The following description of the tortures of starvation is 
taken from the narrative of tlic Texan Santa Fe (.’xpedi- 
tion,:—‘ For the first two days through wliich a strong and 
healthy man is doomed to exist upon nothing, Iii.s siifl'er- 
itigs are, perhaps, more acute than in tiic remaining stages 
—be feels an inordinate, unappeasable craving at the sto¬ 
mach night and day. 'llic mind ruifs ui>on beef, bread, and 
other substantials, but still, in a great measure, the body 
retains its strength. On the third and fourth days, but 
especially on the fourth, tliis incessant crii,viug gives place 
to a sinking and weakness of the stomach, accom]>fi.nicd by 
a nausea. Tlie unfortunate sutterer still desires food, but 
wth loss of streogth he loses that eager craving which is 
felt in the earlier stagek. Should.he chance to obtain a 
morsel or two of food, as was occasionally the CJisc with us, 
he swallows it with a wolfish avidity, but five minutes 
afterwards his sufferings are more intewo than ever. He 
feels as if he had swallowed a living lobster, which is claw- 
and feeding upo^ fdie very foundation of his existmicc. 
On the fifth day hill cheeks suddenly appear hollow and 
annken, his Irady attenuated, his colour an ashy nnle, and 
1ms eye wild, gfitoy, cannibalish. "nia difierent parts of 
the symem 'War with each other. The stomach calls 
upon the legs .to go with it in quest of food 5 the legs, from ! 
very weakno^ refuse. The sixth day brings with it in- | 
creaMid »u«^ng, although the pangs of hunger sreloiit in 
siekte. The head Incomes.: 



hideous processions through the mind. The seventh day 
comes, bringing inoreaSed iassitude and fnitber prostration 
of strength. The arms hang lifelessly, the legs drag 
heavily. The desire ^or food is still left, to a degme, but 
it must be brought, not sought, llie miserable rempant of 
life which still hangs to the sufferer Is a burden almost too 
grievous to bo borne ; yet his inherent love of existrace 
induces a desire still to preserve it, if it can be saved with¬ 
out a tax upon bodily exertion. The mind 'wanders. At 
one moment he thinks his weary limbs cannot sustain him 
a mile, the next he is endowed with unnatural sfareugth, 
and if there be a certainty of relief before him, dashes 
bravely and strongly forward, wondering whence proceeds 
his new and sudden impulse.’ 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAV. 

At a late meeting at the Institution of Civil SkiginccTS, 
Mr Namnda read an interesting paper respecting Atmo- 
splicvic Railways. It commenced with the general prin¬ 
ciples of the system, describing it as a system of working 
railways in which the moving power is communicated by 
means of a continuous pijve or main laid between the 
rails, and divided by valves into suitable lengths, for ex¬ 
haustion ; a partial vaeniiiu is formed in the pipe by air- 
pumps, worked by machinery, at intervals along the line. 
Along Die upper side of the main is a coutiniious aperture, 
wliicli is covered by a leather valve, guarded above and 
below with iron idates, liinged on one side to the pipe, and 
falling into a groove containing a mixture of wax and 
tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the apertarc. A 
piston is attached at some distuiicc in front of, and beneath 
tile leading earriage of Hie train, and, by means of a jiack- 
liig of leather, fits within tlie main pine, so as to be nearly 
aii^tigld. Wlicn a vacuum is fomie(l*in the main in front 
of tlie piston, and in tlio direction in wbieV the train is to 
travel, tlie air, impinging on the ,otIicr side oC tlio piston, 
carries it forward with a velocity due to its pressure ujion 
the area of the piston, which, being attached to tlie leading 
carriage, carries the train forward witli it. The valve which 
covers tlic coiitiimous opening along the main is opened by 
a frame and wheels whicli precede the carriage, and it is 
closed and sealed down, as tlie train proceeds, by a heater, 
wliicli slightly melts the wax and tallow as it passes over 
it. The details of all these jiarts of the contrivance wore 
tlien given, and were illustrated by a series of drawing.s. 
The paper then proceeded to nollee the early attempts at 
using the ))Tes.sure of the atmosphere for conveying goods 
and passengers, the proiiosaJs of Mcdliurst in 1810, of 
Vailanec (of Brighton), and others : it appeared that tlic 
first intentions were to have exlianstod cylinders of con- 
sidcralde area, within which the carriages should travel; 
but as it naturally was olijectcd that the passengers might 
not approve of this mode, of eonveyanco through a oon- 
tinuoiis tunnel, means were devised for connecting the 
jiiston within the tiilio with the earriage travelling upon the 
rails outside it, and, after numerous attcmiits, Messrs Cleg 
and Sanmda succeeded in the system described, and 
wiiieh, after being tried for some time imperfectly at 
'Wormwood Scrubs, has been carried out practically on 
the line from Kingston to Dalkcy, near Dublin, a distece 
of 1 ^ milc.s, up a series of inciinos averaging one in a 
hum&cd and fifteen.—Afto. 

MENTAL CBLTTVATION. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging, and harrowing is to 
land, thinking, reflecting, and examining is to the mind. 
Each has its proper rnltnro ; and as the land that is 
suffered to lie wAste and wild for a long time will bo over¬ 
spread with brushwood, brambles, tUogns, and supli vi^o- 
tablcs which have neither use nor beauty, so there will ijot 
fail to sprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind a great 
number of prejudices and absurd opinions, which ow# thidir 
origin partly to the soil itself, the Mssions and Hnperi’ec- 
tions of the'mind of man, and ijartly to those needs which 
chance to be scattered in it by every wind <rf doctrine 
which the cunning of statesmen, the sin^larity of pedants, 
and the superstition of fools shall raise.—..SerfiMfy. 
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‘IT IS ALWAYS CIRCULATING ilCNIA.' 

It is very cominoii to hear nets of unusual c.xtrava- 
ganee palliated with the phrase, ‘ It’s always cirenlat- 
ing money,’ there being a'prevalent notion that money 
does good hy being spent, more particidarly if any of 
it goes directly into the hands of i>ersous engag(;d in 
humble occupations. A joung man newly eomc into 
the enjoyment of his fortune, who impoverishes himself 
by rockless expenditure upon dogs, Iior-sc^.s. and other 
over-costly means of amusement, is never for tbi.s rea- 
son.a very unpopular character ; ‘ he is jit least circulat¬ 
ing money.' A few thoughtless nuai about town uuiot 
at their club, ,<nid, in a lit of ultra high spirits, nssolvc 
to Jiave a.f good—that is, as expensive a dinner as the 
steward can produce: it eosts five pounds a-hcad,* which 
i.s as much as would have given a ifood meal to a. limi- 
dred law.sons, and is in fact exrictly the cost of the daily 
dinner af about one thousand poor peoj)le in a work- 
house. This coarse and uaeiijoyed—uueifun ablc excc.ss 
is not of the class of things which the hulk of mankind 
i ,mdeimi; ‘ it is always tarculating money.’ At an 
election, s.ay c.aeh candidate spends two thousand pounds 
in beer to regale the populace; that is, to purchase their 
favour by gratifying one of their lowest appetites. All 
sober people see that the Ix'er does harm, in as far as 
it produces idleness, and interrupts good luabits: but 
the exjienditui'e is never quite regretted: ‘it is idways 
circulating monc}-.’ On the other hand, men who hus- 
bainl their means carefully are generally not much 
liked by the multitude. ‘ They bind up money, and 
thcrehy prevent it doing any good. Nobody is ever tlie 
better of it, not even themselves.’ 

It is really surprising what an amount of error there 
is here, and that tlie world sliould continue in ignorance 
on a matter of so much importance. There is, in reality, 
not the least public good in an expenditure of money 
upon objects foolish and worthless; on the contrary, it 
is a public evil. In the first place, to suppose that money 
which is taken due care of is not doing good, is a com¬ 
plete fallacy. The accumulated funds of the merest 
miser—uifless in the rare morbid instances where they 
are kept in a strong bo.x—arc as actively serviee:ible as 
the win in a shopman’s till, seeing that thejaare usu¬ 
ally employed in bank business, joint-stock companies, 
the improvement of land, hr some other such ways. 
And all the great operations of concentrated labour 
which make a country great, are the results of saved 
capital thus expended. How directly the poor are often 
interested in the accumulation of such capital, may be 
very well seen when it is employed in eatting a canal, 
or building a bridge, or forming a r.ailway, in which 
operations hosts of workmen are necessarily employed. 


The s:ivers i.l' money ai'(’ in fiiet amongst the: greatest 
benefiictosl#- o- ;i country, tieiiig those hy whom its 
matcri;d, ai,.: evc-n, in numy inst:mces, its moral iiite- 
rest.s, are ehietly advanced. It is only an Ignonint in- 
gr;ititude which liolds thejii up,to ridicide or eond(an- 
nation. 

I’.very one e;m re.adily siie that when one .spends his 
money in such w;iys, he is CJuploying worthy, lionest, 
;in(] II must also lie in many eases ingenious hibourcrs, 
ujioii ohjeels Avliich will be likfly to redound to tile 
future advant:ige of mankind. For example, if it he 
employed in imiiroviiig land, it gives work to multi¬ 
tudes of farm-serv.ants; it perhaps employs mariners in 
iniporliiig foreign immure; it calls for the engagement 
■of skilful superiiitenileMts, to whom sahxries must he 
jiaid ; and the eo:i,se<|uenee of the whole is, that where 
:i hnudred jiei'-sons could once be snpjiiirted, tlie food of 
two Imndred is now rai.scd ; room is tlius made for a 
biindred more liuman beings to enjoy a ('reator’s bonri- 
tics, and yield him tile worship of their hap])iiiess. Or, 
i'or another example, if Hie money he expeniled upon a 
railway, there ecpially are men emjiloyed, some in cut¬ 
ting and enilanikiiig. some in mining for tlie metal and 
forging it :it the foundry, others in the eonstnietiori of 
tlie various works : the labour otiall these men is useful 
and respectable ; ;uid behold rising under tlieir hands a 
eonvenicney Viy wliich many things must he elicapened 
and the eirele of jmtilie happiness extended ; by v, liieli, 
moreover, future and ]iernianent employment is pro- 
viih'd for a va.st iiunibcv of persons. 

What, in contrast with this, i.s the etl’eet of the 
expenditure of money upon sensele.ss extniiaiganees ? 
Say it is spent iipion the turf; arc not tlie persons to 
whom it falls genondly a worthless elasa, whose exi:-;- 
tenee does r.athcr liann than good to the eonimunity f 
Say^ H is spent ujion any other mini.sters of unworthy 
jileasures, does it not then equally support beings who 
fiirm foci of eoniiptibn to the public;'’ Rut it is not 
necessary that vice or licentiousness should be pre¬ 
sumed. It is CTuuigli that, when money is spent in a 
foolish wxiy, i? maintains persons whose labour is of no 
real benefit to the spenders or to mankind. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose it is .spent upon .luxurious delicacies or 
higli-prii'eii wines, and not for enjoyment, but by way 
of mere viuiity. Here eciually, as in the improvement 
of land or the formation of railw'.ays, labour is paid for— 
the labour of raising, preparing, transporting, and re¬ 
tailing the luxuries in question. But if the result of 
this labour is not ciijo 3 'ed, and tends to no future good, 
is it not misdirected labour, when it could have been as 
easily devoted to useful purposes? 'The raisers, pvc- 
p.arers, transporters, and retailers of the uiienjoyed 
delicacies might have all been employed in operations 
tending to give real gvMtiflcation to their fellow-crea¬ 
tures; tliey would have been equally ‘happy so ein- 


* A dinner of actual occurrence is here referred to. 
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ployed, and the profits would liave been the same; but 
the fai't of thoughtless and ignorant men demanding 
suoh delicacies, causes a diversion of labour from right 
to wrong channels, and the consecpience is, that so 
many human beings are put, as it wore, horn de com¬ 
bat, as far as the exercise of their industry, ingenuity, 
and acquired skill is concerned. The whole problem, 
in short, resolves itself into this. All men have to he 
supported ; it concerns the community th.at each should 
give a return in utility for his support; where the sup¬ 
port is giv<;n for a return not useful, an evil is sustained 
to that extent hy the connnunity. 

Thi; rule hen; qoneemed niigiit even he applied in 
some cases where money is spent for benevolent pur¬ 
poses. A kind-bearted country gintleni.an, .seeing 
around him a great number of laboiuing ])eoj)le with 
little employment, thinks of setting them to trilling 
duties about his giounds, not so iimch for :my good 
they can do there, as for tiu; sake of sueeouring thwn 
without the loss of their indeix niiei.ee. In .sueli e.ases 
there is often a strong dash of tin ' It i.s alw;iys eircu- 
lating money’ fall.'iey. The emphyer regards Ids fiirnl.s 
as a fertilising mediain permeating the neighhonrhnod, 
Jind thinks no more of the loss iie is iiieinring. Now, 
as far as suceour is :d>so!ut< !y needed hy the poor, it is 
most laudable to Ix'Stow it; it i.s .still jiiore lamhibh to 
bc.stow it with delicuey, and :i regard vo tiie i'eidiiias of 
the poor. Ihit it is veil .at the time to lie ;iw,i)'e 
tliat no further good is att;dned, it' tlie wnrk done Ik; of 
no use. It may even be; doing harm, as the having this 
fictitious employment may prevent iuriividn:ils from 
searching about and finding work tout would nally 
tend to useful purpose.s. It nay he a distressing con¬ 
sideration to both ]>iirticK ; but the fact umloubledly is, 
that a gentleman giving wages for work wliicli he d"es 
not desire to .see ix;rfornied, and wiiieli has no imiigin - 
able utility, i.s only paujM'rising bis bumlilf^ neiglibouis. 
In exigencies, such a <’onrse in;iy, or rather pcriuqis 
must Ire taken; but it .s’umld Ik; rcgar<led in ;nie 
light, and every etl'ort made on hotli sides to 
it for an employment really useful, amt by .-icec pting 
which the poor man does not forfeit Ids iiKlejiondciK e, 

It will not, we hoix;. l)e .snrmi.sed that tlu ri is any 
objection hen; intended against labonr.s which tend to 
ornamental ]vnrposes, or even to the ])rodiictioii oJ' 
luxuries, as distinguisb(;il from those wdiicli ro-sult in 
the rigidly useful. Matters gratifying to Die finer 
tastes are indeed as useful as flu merest substantia¬ 
lities, provided they rcidly can furnish a r;iti()iiid uiid 
innocent enjoyment, and that the produttion, purvey- 
ing, and consumption of them are ;ittendc‘d ly no ini- 
nioral results. Reason.ablc latitude must he allowed to 
the tastes of individuals having wealth to spend ; other¬ 
wise the incentives to hunuin industry, and the jmMit; 
laappiness generally, would be much diminished, lint 
yet it is a truth in political science, that there are 
merits and demerits in the modes of spending money. 
The mined gambler or man of pleasure is not entitled 
to lay the flattering unction to his .soul—‘ 'Well, at least, 
my money did good to those amongst whom it was 
spent.’ All ought to 1x>. made to know that, if they 
have spent much money upon the worthless and idle, 
or even upon industrious persons whose labours are of 
no real good either to individuals or the public, they 
have not acted nearly so good u part, or deserved so 
well the apiwobafmn of their fellow-creatures, fis if they 
had distributed it in the purchase of rational gratifica¬ 
tions, or for the piromotion of Ipublic works whKh will, 
redound to th6 permanent benefit of mankind. The 


right use of money is,indeed a department of morality, 
and we hope to see the time when the abuse of the gifts 
of Providence will he as much condemned by public 
opinion as tlu; more glaring breaches of good manners. 

BAPTISTE BROWN. 

i.X r.MClDUNT IK Till; IIOCKV S10rNT.\INS. 
t isv renev n, st John. 

It w.as my good fortune, during one of mj' American 
wanderings, to fall in with Biifitiste Brown, a famous 
tr.apper of tlie K()(;ky Alountains. Pew men had .seen 
more than he had of the wild life of the grc,at prairie 
wilderness; he had hunted with the Shoshonies or 
Snakes in the Bayon Salade, .and the Bull Pen, as well 
as on the borders of Gro.at .Salt Lake; he had been chased 
by the Crows near the head waters of the I’kitte and 
Yellow stone rivers, by tlie BIaokf(;et on the Abirias ; but 
bis recollections of adventun; round Port David ('rocketi, 
in Brown’s Hole, were by far the most interesting to me, 
who had sc;cii that e.nrioiis locality. While relating his 
marvellous and .sonl-stirring narratives, his huge bulk 
appearc'd to dilate, he sucked furiously .at his corn cob 
])ij;e, :md his anim.ation wa.s so eontagioii.“, that .1 fairly 
w ished myself once more over Hie dreary desert which 
sejiaratid me from the i>l.aee, and enjoying the hospita¬ 
lity of Hie St Clair.s ;xml Itohinsiins. *• l Inc of Baptiste's 
adventiire.s with the Arrapahoe Indians yas .so cloarae- 
tei'i.stii' and siogular, that .1 give, it in the orihr in wliicli 
1 received it. 

Tiu' valley w hich is known as Brown's Hole is situ¬ 
ated soiit.li of the Wind-river Mountains, on the Bheet- 
.skaih e, m rraivie f kiek-river. P.kw.ated several thousand 
feet above Hie level of tlu' se.'i, only aliout fifteen miles 
in ei.'eumfereiiee, surrounded Viy lofty' hills on every side, 
it is aptly;, though not cle.gantly, eliaracteri.sed as a hole. 
The green and mitritioiis moimtaiM gra.sses, the seat- 
t il thick it, •; of cotton-tree, the elegant groves of wil- 
liiv.. the 13'!. ;iiid i'ertilo soil of this seipiestered v.ile. 
w ile',. ve,get i.l'l;'.s are reared in profusion, are all nnii- 
riKluKi by the SlieetskadeC, or, as some have it, tlu; 
tireeii ivei. which, entia-s the Hole from the north, 
leaving ii by a pa-s.s .similar to the vale of Tcinpe to¬ 
wards the iiitli. The temperature is exquisite; Jienee 
hundred;: of trappers make it ttieir winter quarters. 
Indians, too, of all nations, but more espeeiaUy the Ar- 
rajiaboes, frequent it. tn trade with the; while men. 
Tiie.se Indian,s hear a better ebaraeter tlian any others 
amid Hie rid-.skirig of Die Kooky Mountains ; are brave, 
warlike, ami ingenious; hosjiitahlc to the last degree ; 
ami, unlike many of their brethren, own large numbers 
of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they fat¬ 
ten and eat; lienee they .are ealled dog-eaters, or Arrapa- 
hoi'S, 'J'heir hlaiikot manufacture proclaims a great ad¬ 
vance towards civilisation; it being, however, a mitive, 
not an exotic art. 

Now, amongst the d.amscls who came and located 
round .aliont Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid their 
visit to trade with tlu; white men, was a y^oimg and 
merry Indian girl, who, after one or twai interviews, 
took forcible possession of Baptiste’s licart. Nq^hlng 
more eommoii, and, according to the habits of the Rocky 
Mountains, nothing more i,ii the course of things than a 
union with the handsome red-skin. Alaiiy a man of 
higher position in the world h.ad abandoned home, the 
ap])liances and arts of civilised life, to mate with a fair 
denizen of the wilds. Apart from women of their own 
colour, the daring jiioneers of civilisation forget that 
tlicyr are white, whieii, considering the embrowning in¬ 
fluence of exposure and the sun, is little to be wondered 
at. During a portion of the year, too, the various game 
are not to be hunted, and idleness is the order of the 
day: then tlie hunters seek amusement in the wjgvvajhs 
and village greens of their dark neighbours, who differ 
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muc:Ii in their habits from tlioF<> who liavo been ex- hettlc-s, scalps, blankets, and a white bufflilo hide, arc i 
pelied from their homes in the United States. The tla n snspendod inside as ofl’critifrs to the Great Spirit; 
women dancc^here, and many a. heart is lost to them aft(*r wjiicli certain irioantations are performed, the 
while their bright bare heels foot the green ; nioecassnis first of v. 'nch is STiioking the medicine pipe. One of 
and leggings have to be made, and blankets wov(;, and the parties tills it with tobacco and iK'.rbs, places upon 
I the young trappers, like many an enamoured one nearer the top a coal from the lire in tiie Spirit’s mystic lodge, 
j honjo, linger round them while engaged in these duties, inhades tlie smoke, and exials it again through his 
1 which they beguile and ligliteu with tlieir rich and \ nostrila. 'I'lie groumi is thou toiielied W'ith the bowl, 

: tend(T songs. It^ was iijioii one of these occasions that | and with various other minor eerenuinies the pil)e' goes 
j liaptiste first loved tin* yoimg Arrapalux'. 'I'lie plain ! round the lodge. Many Hays of feasting and dam.'ing 
I (aiurse, then, was to win and wed her. But, aUs! savage pass ere they are ready for th(' campaign; at length, 
j i)apas .are Avonderfnlly like certain pai)as in other places, however, th'-y abandon'the hut, and death is the sure 
I though perliaps they arc! more ojien ,aiid matter-of-fact, portion ol' iijm who shall be known to enter or otlier- 
since they rcciuire here a eonsidcTa.tion in (vxdnnigc, wise desecriite it in their absence. 

i wliieli consideration, being kept for tbe parents’use, Upon one ef these mystic lodges It was tliat 15.apti.stc 

j must be of espial marketable value with the daughter. ha.ii .suddi'idy stumbled, and various were the reflections 
j 'J'hc usual course is to select your best hnrsca and lend- snggettei! ie I is mind by t he accident. VV ithiu the lodge 
I ing it to the wigwam of your fair one’s parents, there were arttvskia i .ulitless inare than snilieieiit to purchase 

I tie him to a post and ivaik away. If the horse ujioii the nei.'essai; horse, but ilaptiste had too much honour 

I examination he approved of, an interview ensues, and to think of robbing the red-skin ttnipie. 'I'lierc is an 

; matters are .soon brought to a final kssue; vvhilc if. o:i intuitive re.spect for nligion—a governing principle of 

!i the eontraiT, the girl should heconsidereil more vain- right in the minds of tluye riuU'men, which is not the ! 

II aide than the liorse, other presents are reipiired ere least singular of their pei nliarities. Still, my friend |i 

ii tiu! relatives r-an he induced to part with what is of wa.s sorciy teinjited ; ‘It looliCil so plaguy like thrown ij 
goodly jiriee. Many a ric h white man has tims carried alic'c my path, 1 couldn't hardly say no,' vvas his re- ■. 

i oh the fairest girl of a trilie; and one instance has Iveii m:;rk ljesii.le.s that, he reeolli'eted the time wlien a. poor j i 

i 1; iiown of .seven hundred 'iollars lieing oilered (o a fortn- white I nqiper, licing rohhed of Hjis poncho at the begin- i | 

i naie swain who h.ad in his wigwam an hiitaw wile of j ning (if nintiT, made free with a blanket found in one ■ 

i great Ivenuty ; to his honour I'c it said. the. i.ili'er, though I of Iho ,A rr.ajiahoe lodges, l.jion being brought before : 

eontimially rejieatyd, was never aere))h.'ii. ! rho ciders, charged with the saeriiege, his defence w'as, i| 

I Bapviste unfortunately had parted, with all Ih.s ban' liiat having been rohneil, the Great Spirit took pitj' on i 
ij year’s earningti err his hea.)'t was taken by storm. I ’c- his ilefeneeu'ss (■oiiditioii, and pointing out his blanket, j 
y Inekily, h*' had sp(:nt*them in tlacse expeiisivi'ciiioy. Iiade him elotlie liimsclf. ‘ Thi,‘Great Spirit, has an on- ■ 
y ments of spirits and tohaeco, w hieh hring so niany of (Icnhled light to give av.'.av hi.s own property,’was the M 

II Ihese .“tidwart. and hardy frames to prematnri' deatii. deiiision , arn! 1 he trapper v, as Ircid, Still. ,I'>a.ptiste shook ii 
i lie iiad not, tii''''eforc, left himself wherevi ii'i t-; leiv a hi,- h' .aii. ,'i.id war. about to move away, when a band N 

y bor.se, c ni vathrnit a horse tm wife was i,o tic h.'ui. 'I'he was laid oil iii.s slioiild.gr behind, and an Indian w.arrior ; ■ 
Infitii!:: se;is;ei was over lone since, ami it v'aiitrd a ir. Ids war-p. nil stood berorc hini. The greeting of the j: 
month of the new time for stiirviiig. Baptiste, however, wanden.a's was e.ordial and fiaeniily, for the youth was Ij 
idioiihlered hi.s ride, and left the comforts and amuse- (lie lirolluT of the trapper's love, and Baptiste Brown 
! ; nieiils ol Idirt 1 )a.vid ('roekeft to seek the hear in his liad given him, the prevdovis t.'.aison, the liandsoinest h 

y wildest bannt.s, the tie.aver in bis dams, and the Ixmnd- tomcdiaivk piiie in the Irihe. il 

' ing elk an his grassy plaims, lioping to raise, by his ‘ My wlvite brother is very wakeful ; he rises earljg’ 'i 

i laliorioiis pro.seeution of tbe eliase, the me,ms of win- Tiie lumter laughed, and, iiiAied, .abno.st blushed, as i 

j tiing bis loved one from her parents. j lie rejdied. ‘ .M\- wigwam is empty, and I would make ij 

The iuhour of many^ days tironght to th- trapper's : it; very warm for tlic sister of iny Unanvi. Be will he ’ 

; mrlic, or liiding-plaee for skins and iiir.s, a goodly supply. I a great warrior.’ ii 

I Otters were trapped, beavers I'au.ght, deer .shot, ami j 'I'iie young brave shook bi.s liead gravely, a..s he ^ 

1 success appeareii crowning tbe imtetatigaiilf; evcrlioiis pointed to his belt, wbta-e not a scalp w as to lie seen, i 
j of my friend Baptiste, lii f lic imrsuit of game be w an- and said, ‘ Fil e moons bai'e gone to sleep, and the Arra- | 
dcred over rimeii .ground, but one;'loailed, be eainc back ji.-dioe liatebet lias not been raised. The .Blaekfeel; are ; 

; with his pack to tlie hiding-jihiee, and depositing Ids dog.s, and liide in holes.’ VVithout adding any tiling tt> 
j treasures at hea.d-<pjarter.s. .started oil'once more. Three this significant hint, that none of tlie young men had 
I v,'eeks and more were jiirs.-ed in tld.s fa.sliinii, wlien, fol- licon able to fulfil tladr vows, ihe young chief led the 
j lowing a luwv jiath, the adventurou.s trapper intered .a way to the Camp of the An-apahoe war jiarty. Bap- 
j ileep and woody glen that evidently ted loan open plain tisle. glad to see the face of a fellow-creature, followed 
i where game might very probably be found. Fushiiig the footsteps of the Arrapahoe, wliieh were directed 
! through thicket .and brier, cutting his way even by from tlie lodge towards the glen w liieli the trapper had 
I niea is of his hunting knife, Bajitiste at length burst alri'ady traversed, in fi e very centre of the woody 
I from the cover of the wood, and stood on the edge of the defile, and wiiliiii tw enty feet of wliere Baptiste had 
j open glade. An e.\< !amation of surprise followed tliis passed, was l,be Indian eanifi, where the liunter was 
I action, and after slowdy raisin;; his eyes tiu- an instant, cordially receiveii, and in\ ited to sliaro the inea,l which 
I the trapiHir hacked into the wood, and tiiere pauseil to ihe j; irly were aiiout io partake. .Mottling loath, the 
I reflect. To exjiiain his eondiiet, vve )nu.st gtaueo at a keen aii-of the mountains haviui; inspired a wonderful i 
I peeuliar custom of the .Arrapahnes. , ajiiietitc, tiie n ipiest jwas complied with, and various ! 

No young man, though lii.s fattier were the hravoat liug. .slices of bull'alo were despafelied by Baptiste, who 

chief of The tribe, can range him.self amid the warriors, tik'n smoked a pipe with his friend, and licard from 
and be entitled to marry (ir enjov'otlier rights of eitizeii- I iiim uic iiislory of the failure of the expedition. A 
ship, until he shall have performed .some act of person.al sliort tiiiu passed, and certain signs made Baptiste 
tlaririg and intrepidity, or be sprinkled willi the blood of soinewliat micomfortable. It was apparent the Indian.s 
his enemies. In early .spring, therefore, all the young were whispering something of interest concerning him, 
men who are of the proper age band themselves to- and, after a .short pause, ii hot discussion was on foot, 
gether, and take to the woods in scare.h,lii .(3 the knight- in which the young chief joined. To use the words of 
ernmts of old, of adventure and peril. Having found the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his white 
out a secret and retired spot, they collect together poles skin indubitably indicated that he belonged to tlie great 
of from twenty to thirty feet in lieight, and lashing tribe iT their natural eiviinies, and that, with the bluod 
them together at top, form a huge conical hut, with the -of a wiiito upon their garments, they would have ful- 
addition of branches and leaves. A green huH’alo head, filled the terms of their vow, and could return to their 
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friends and tribe. But a part of them seriously ques¬ 
tioned whetlier the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which they had for years applied to him, had not so 
changed iiia natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to whom they had made their vow, iiad sent him 
among them in the character which they themselves 
liad given him—as a friend and a brother. If so, they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would only anger 
I the Spirit, and by no means relieve them from the obli- 
1 gation of their vow. Another party reasoned that the 
: Spirit had sent this victim among them to test their 
I fidelity to him: ho had indeed been their friend; they 
j had called him brother; but he was also their natural 
i enemy ; and that the great one to whom they h.ad miide 
i their vow would not release tlieni at all from their ob¬ 
ligations if they .allowed this factitious relation of 
friendship to interfere with obedience to hiri'self. The 
other party tcjoined, that although the trapper was 
their natural enemy, he was not one witliin the meaning 
of their vow; that the taking of Ids life would be an 
invasion of its sacred obligations, a blot upon thoir 
courage, and an outrnige upon the laws of friendship: 
that they conld find other victims, but that their friend 
could not find another life.’ To the consternation of 
Baptiste, these reasons did not appear to liave their due 
weight with the majority, who, eagi'r to reg.ain their 
homes, and probably their lovc.s, were bent on sacrificing 
him in fulfilment of thfir engagement .Seeing tins, the 
young chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
waving his li.and, intimated his intention to speak. 
‘The Arrapalioe is a warrior; his Ibet outstrips the 
fleetest horse; hi.s ai ro-w is as tlic lightning of the Groat 
Spirit; he is very brave. But a cloud is between him 
and the sun; bo cannot sec liis enemy; there is no 
scalp in bis wigwam. The manitou is good; he sends 
a victim, a man wliosc skin is white, but hi.s heart is 
very red ; the pale-face is a brother, and hi.s long knife 
is turned from his friends tlie Arrapahocs; but the Spirit ' 
is all-powerful. Mj’’ brother,’ pointing to B;iptiste, ‘ is j 


seized him, and dragging him to a pool, thrust his 
head into the water several times. Failing to obtain 
their object, they postered his liair with mud, and 
washing it out again, were at length satisfied that it 
really was red, and not dyed. Delighted with so extra¬ 
ordinary a prize, they denuded his head, and having 
given him a dozen heft-ses in exchange, very politely 
sent him on his way. Now, my friend used to say that 
ho wished he had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went oif so well; and I, like him, wish I had 
more red water in my veins, since you find it so very 
valuable.’ The Arrap.ahdes, who had seen red hair on 
others besides Brown himself, listened gravely, and when 
he had done, gave an expressive ‘hugh!’ after which they 
broke up their camp, and were soon lost to the trap¬ 
per’s view in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who 
felt weak, mounted his horse, after loading the mule, 
and made the best of Ids way to the cache, where he 
remained some days. At the end of a fortnight, 
i-estored to his usual health, the trapper took his vmjf: 
to Brown’s Hole. So early in the season, his furs 
tained high prices, and having bartered tlieni’ ,lw 
knives, beads, powder, ball, tte. a few days broiight 
him to tile Arrapalnic village. The horse was con¬ 
sidered a fair exchange for the maiden, and from 
that day the wigwam of his red-skin bride, in (Bd 
Park, on Grand liivcr, was the head-quarters of Bap¬ 
tiste Brown, the hardy traiiper of the Rocky Mountains. 


FOW.\ES’.S PltlZK ES.SA\’---0«IEM1STRY, .\S 
EXEMPl-IEyi.\(T THE WbSUOV AND 
UKNEPICKNOK UP GOD.’* • 

This c.ssay springs from a private endowment under the 
care of the Royal Institution. 'The author is Mr George 
Fownes, chemical lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital. 
Wo are now familiar with books tracing divine wisdom 
and beneficence in phy.sics, physiology, and the mental 


very full of blood; he can spare a little to stain tlic 
blanket of the young men, and bis heart shall yet be 
warm. I have spoken.’ As the trapper expressed it, the 
proposal was ‘considerable agin the grain ;’ 'iiit be felt 
that the young chief b«d saved bis life. Ijoud aci-lania- 
tioiis followed the speech; many of tliosc most clamorous 
against the trapper lieing only actuated by the earnest 
desire of returning home with their vow iiccornplislicd, 
when all would bo received into the list of warriors, 
and eacli of the young men would Iiave a wigwam, 
a wife, and all the honoiir.s wliicli accrue to an Indian 
father of a family. A flint lancet was now produced, 
the white man’s arm ivas bared, and the blood ■which 
flowed from the slight wound was carefully' distri¬ 
buted and scattered over the garments of the delighted 
Arrapahoea. The scene which followed w.as entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that their vow of sliedding 
an enemy’s blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were 
all gratitude for being removed from the horns of a 
dilemma which had lasted for five months; and to 
testify their gratitude in a substantial form, each 
man sought his pack, and laid at their Vliite brother’s 
feet, one an otter-skin, anotlier a beaver, another a bear 
or buffalo, and so on, until his riches in furs far out¬ 
stripped his most sanguine e.xpjctations. The young 
chief stood looking on, and when the rest had succes¬ 
sively honoured their guest, advanced, leading by its 
bridle a magnificent siSdle-horse and a surapter-mnle 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s flock), and handed 
them to Bapti.ste. To refuse would have been against 
the etiquette of the desert, and, besides, our friend was 
too alive to the advantages wliich would accrue to him, 
to be any other than thankful. Rising therefore with a 
grim smile, he said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, 

‘ .A friend of mine was marching from St Louis to Fort 
Bant, and of course he crossed the traU of the Cuman-. 
dhu. Wellj one day a party‘of them Ingions catife, 
him, and having looked at him for about tu tn’s, 


constitution of man. Mr Babbage has called even the 
unpromising subject of mathematics into the same 
field. But this, as far as we are aware, is the first 
! systematic attempi to draw inferences of design from 
; the cliemical constitution of the earth and its inha¬ 
bitants. Tiio book is a very able one:, and, as a virtue 
which we know will be a great further recommendation, 
it is short. 

Mr Fownes starts by explaining that in the earth, its 
atmosphere, and inhabitants, there are but fiftj’-flve 
simple (undecorapouiided) substances or elements, of 
whitdi, however, only a few .arc in any considerable 
amount, f )xygcn and nitrogen (forming the atmosphere), 
liydrogen (forming, with oxygen, water), the non-mc- 
tallic body silicon, the metals aluminium and c(dciuni, 
and in a less proportion potassium, sodium, ^^A.iron, 
may be said to constitute the bulk of the fiiwg'anic 
materials subjected to our observation. -Another, carbon, 
is the principal constituent of all organic bodies. Mr 
Fownes’s first object is to trace the constituents of 
vegetable and animal bodies back into the inorganic 
world (the dust of the earth) out of which they have 
been formed; finding potash, for instsmee, in the fel¬ 
spar, ont; of the materials of granite, and phospho¬ 
rus, a large constituent of our bones, in porcelain clay 
and other substances. ‘ The whole subject,’ he says, 

‘ of the formation of cultivable soils, and their dis¬ 
tribution over the earth’s surface, is replete with in* 
terest and instruction. Every earthquake which has 
itt bygone times fractured and dislocated the solid 
strata, every flood which has swept over the ancient 
continents, every change of level which has elevated 
the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 

* Cburcbin, London; 1841. 
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its surface, lias contributed nibre or less to bring 
about that mixture of materials—sand, clay, and cal¬ 
careous matters—wbicli now foAn the cartli’s upper 
covering—the fruit-bearing soil, tlie inexhaustible source 
of prosperity and strength. Surely it is not too much 
to infer that all these things had* reference to that future 
condition of the earth when it should become the habi¬ 
tation of beings capable of appreciating tlie wonders 
around them, and deriving mental support and guidance 
from the contemplation of tlicse wonderful provisions, 
while enjoying with thankfulftuss the physical comforts 
to which they give rise.’ 

Mr I'ownes then traces tiic course of certain of the 
solid substances of the globe, as washed down by run¬ 
ning #aters into the sea, which forms a great deposi¬ 
tory for them. The salt of the sea—whence is it derived 'i 
Entirely from the land, out of which it is carried by 
rivers. Tlie ocean must needs bo salt, for it is llio ulti¬ 
mate recipient of all such matters. And lakes that 
have no outlet, a.s the Aral, and the Dead Sea in .Tudea, 
are salt for the same reason. It becomes interesting to 
ascertain tlie uses of those foreign substances in the 
sea. ‘ It is highly probable that the iodine of sea-w'ater 
is connected in sonic way with the wellbeing of sub¬ 
marine vegetation; that it forms an indispensable com¬ 
ponent of the food of these plants. It is dillicult to 
account, on any supposition, for its constant occurrence 
in certain of tliein. They appear to have the jiower of 
seeking out and appropriating to (bcuiaelves the almost 
intiiiitesinial (pianfity of iodine wliich analysis indicates 
in sea-water. , Again, the lime-salts have their iisi-, and 
I a most iifj(iortaut one ^t is. Sliell-tisli and coral-polyjis 
i depend upon them for the material of their cairious 
! striKdiires. It is very possible, also, that wdiat we arc 
I accustomed to call impurities in ordinary water, may 
! be of great service to the living system. These matters 
are admitted to irxcrcisc an iiitlueiica; upon the body in 
' particular states of disease; and if so, it is unlikely that 
tliey should be altogether imu'tive in health. I’ure 
; distilled water, even after long exposure to tlie air. is 
1 exceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, which 
; may be taken as a sort of indication of its unfitness for 
! ordinary use.’ 

j Tlie chemistry of the atmosphere presents a very 
, striking cxainplc of wliat can scarcely be considered in 
any other light tliaii Design. The gases composing the 
atmosphere are, as is well known, not idieniically, hut 
only niecliaiiically combined. 1'liey have, liowcver, a 
! surprising tendency to a mutual diffusion; iiisoniiicli 
; that if a jar of carbonic acid gas be brought into con- 
I iiexion witli one of hydrogen, a gas twenty times liglitcr, 

: tlic eommimieation being by a tube, and if the heavy 
gas Ix) placed lowest, nevertheless in a little while a 
complete mixture of the two takes place. Now, see 
how important is this law of gaseous diffusion. Car¬ 
bonic acid gas is expired in great quantities bj'- aniimds: 
it is jircjudicial to human life: if it were to have tlie 
least tendency to stagnate near the ground, it would 
work dreadful effects wherever great niultitudes of ani¬ 
mals were assembled. Lar^ cities and crowded rooms 
would be scenes of extensive destruction. Diffusible 
as it is throughout the other two gases composing the 
atmosphere, it is comparatively harmless. The benefit 
is equally clear with regard to these two gases. Were 
these to oliey the law of gravity, they wouW arrange 
themselves in two layers of unequal thickness, the 
oxygen below and the nitrogen above. *lii such an 
order of things, animal existence would be out of the 
question: an atmosphere of pure oxygen is as fatal to 
life as one destitute of that element; all the phenomena 
of combustion and oxidation generally would be exalted 
tenfold in power and energy; in fact, the present ar¬ 
rangement of nature could not be maintained in its 
integrity a ringle hour. The equable difl'qsion of vapour 
of water through the atmosphere is no less important 
than that of tho carbonic acid. In many warm coun¬ 
tries, during a grwt part of the year, rain seldom or 
never falls, and it is only from the copious dews depo¬ 


sited in the night that vegetables derive the supply of 
moisture required for their growth, and to sustain them, 
by tile cooling effects of evaporation, from the scorcliing 
rays of tlic noonday siiii. Were the invisible elastic 
steam disengaged from tlie surface of the sea, or other 
large bodies of water not subject to tlic diffusive law in 
question, it is probable that other and very different 
plierioiueiia would be observed.’ 

We have not room to follow Mr Townes into his very 
intcrestin,g speculations on vegetable and animal che¬ 
mistry, but may present a few of liis observations 
on the complieateil processes -tt liicli ever go on witliiii 
our bodies. After sliowiiig bow carbon and liydrogen 
arc burned ill the Wood -not, as liillierto supposed, in 
tlie lungs, but in tlie capillaries, to wliicli, according to 
Liebig’s tiieory, tlie oxygen is carried liy tlie iron in 
the blood—hyiroiiounecs, as a fact of wiiicii there can 
no longer bd^tiy doubt, ‘ Tlie internal capillary com¬ 
bustion is tlie Sburee of animal lieat. Tims muoh,’ 
Biys be, ‘ for the body. Every part where blood-iessels 
are to be found, every part wjiere nervous influence 
is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, iiiusele, and 
brain, and nerve, and nieiiibrane, waste away like a 
burning taper, consume to air and ashes, and pass from 
the system rejected and useless; and wliere no means 
arc at band for repairing these daily and hourly losses, 
tlie individual perislies—dies iiiiire slowly, iiut not less 
surely, than by a blazing jiile. Tie is, to the very letter, 
liiirned to death at a low temperature; tlie various coii- 
stiiiieiits of tlie body give way in succession; first, tlie 
f.tt disaiipcars; this is the most combustible, but at 
tlie same time tlie least essential. It is sacrificfal; tlieii 
the nmseles sliriiik, and sofioo, and dce,ay. At last tlit 
siitistaiiee of tlie brain becomes attacked, and madness 
and death close tlie scene. “ 'I’liis is starvation.'” 

After details showing tlie adaptation of tlie elieniical 
nature of food, botli vegetable and animal, to the clie- 
mieal nature of tlie bodies of tlie animals by whieli re¬ 
spectively tlie.se kinds of food arc devoured, Mr Eowiies 
goes on to say, ‘ Tlie bodily frame and constitution of 
the liunian race liave been so adjusted as to lulinit of 
the imiiiitcnaiico of life and liealtli under a variety of 
cireuniBtanees truly surprising. E.xtremes of lieat and 
cold, of moisture and dryness, are borne witli impunity 
so long as tlie habits and mode of life of tlie individuid 
remain in accordance with bis physical condition. 

‘ 111 tropical countries, wlierc tlie liigli tcmjierature of 
the air, and the abundance of aqueous vapour it con¬ 
tains, develop to tlie utmost tlie resources of ve.getablo 
life, the aiiioiint of personal labour required for self- 
support is extremely trifling. 'I'iie heavy and laborious 
culture of the temperate regions, tlie unceasing tillage 
of the soil so necessary witli us, are altogether uncalled 
for. Ill tliose smiling regions of almost perpetual suti- 
sliine, '"here the teeming earth gives its increase with 
tlie least possible toil on the part of tlio cultivator, and 
all Nature invites to repose and indolence, the energies 
of the mind itself art* unstrung by tlie removal of that 
sharp spur of necessity wliieU goads men to the task of 
labour, until exertion becomes a liabit, wliich carries 
them onward dieyond tlieir immediate wants, and im¬ 
pels tliem to seek the permanent improvement and 
exaltation of their state. Tlic sustenance furnished to 
the human race by a wise and bmiiitiful I’rovidenoe has 
been so adjusted chenMcally to this condition of things, 
as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘ AVliere the temperature of tlie air approaches within 
a few degrees that of the body, the generation of animal 
heat by the burning of organic matter in the blood may 
be reduced in amount. Where muscular jiower and 
motion are less required and less employed, the waste 
of the body is diminished in the same ratio ; a compa¬ 
ratively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for 
nutriment, is in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be fiUeii, the imeasy sensation of want 
'must bo removed; and this bos been done. In the 
rice, and fruits, and other products of the countries in 
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question, wc find a food extremely agreeable to the finds upon the sea-bench, to tills purpose; they are far 
taste, but possessing little sustaining power; much of too valuable to be so emjjoyed. How', then, it may be 
■| it is mere water, and the solid portion itself is chiefly asked, is he capabla of supporting this intensity of 
' I made up of neutral non-azotized bodies, containing oxy- cold ? The peculiarity of his fooil furnishes the reply. 

! I gen and hydrogen in the proportions to form water; ‘ We are accustomed to look with horror and disgust 

•| bodies which, in burning, furnish far less hc,at than at the food of these poof people, as we in our ignorance 
11 tl lose in which carbon and hydrogen greatly predomi- and presumption dare to call them ; to commiserate the 
i nate. The azotized portion of the food of hot countries taste of those wdio, as our northern navigators relate, 
! is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, prefer a iiieco of tallow-condlc or a draught of train-oil 
! however, suflicient for the jiurposc of repairing the to tlie fare of an English man-of-war ; but a little more 
! trifling daily loss the body sustains. The desire for eonsider.ation miglit perliaps show us that the blubber 
’ animal food is very slight, and often is altogether and fat of the .arctic cetacea and fisli, the only food the 
! absent. inliabitants of these eountrio.s can obtain, re,ally consti- 

j ‘ The North American Imntcr lives wholly upon flesh; tnte tlie only sort of food wliich could enable them to 
I he patiently follows the footmarks of his game through bear up against the extremities of cold to wliicU they 
i the wild wood* for days together, until he finds an op- are subject. 'IMicre i.s no other substance but fat, and 
j portunity of surprising it; fasting meanwhile, or at tliat in very large <ni.antity, wdiich would answer the 
I best subsisting on a few seraps of dried meat; riv.alliiig purpose required. It is a substance exceedingly rich 
j the beast of prey in his power of eiidnr:uiee—in bis in iiydrogen, and in tiie body eminently combustible; 


quick yet stealthy step, and in the .searching glance of weight for weight, it will generate a far larger amount 
his eye; careless idike of frost :ind heat, sleeping on oflieat, when burned in the blood, tlian any tiling else 
the bare ground, u tbni blanket or a. bnfliilo rolx* bis wdxieii can be taken as food. It will be wiser, then, in- 
only protection. It is his food wliich enables U.m to do stead of e.ondenining, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes 
and to suffer all tliis ; to bear exertions which would and propensities of tlie Ksquimanx, to consider them as 
destroy liim were he not supported from within by a a .special adaptation, by an unsjieakahly benevolent Pro¬ 


kind of nourishment so conceutrated in its form as to viilenee, of tlie very wislies and inclinations of the indi- 
snpply abundantly during the period of rejio.se tlie vidual to tile cireumstaviees of his life, 
losses of bodily substance, the deficiencies occasioned ‘ But this is not ail; tli-o same individual wdio, when in 
by change of matter, and even to render tlie e.xertions a vvann or toinperate climate, eravc.s a large proportion 
themselves, violent and contimied as they arc, actually of bread and vegetable food, ami turns with aversion 
sources of pleasure, from fatty substances, e.'ciienenees, vdien transported to 

‘It is not by any peculiarity of physical constitution tiie frozen regions of tlie north, a eoniplcte .rev.ilution 
that the Indian is enabled to bear liardsiiip, and fatigue, in ids tastes .and desires. Nofuing will then satisfy 
and privation, which to us .appear extraordinary: the him liut fat: the flesli of deer, fisli, to he acceptable, 
European, under similar eireumstanees, and uml'r a must be loaded with fat; lie takes deliglit in sucking 
aimitar reginMi, e.xhibits tlie same reniarkalile powers, tlie marrow from the bones ; nothing in tlie sliape oi’ 
The hunters and trax>pers employed by the fur com- grea.se comes amiss to him; belongs for it; lie desires 
panics of British America lead a still Imrder life, riiesc it as much as lie formerly loatlied it. But tliis new, 
men are, as is well known, accustomed to disperse this induced state, only lasts a.s long as liis mode of life 
themselves, often singly, along tlie rivers and streams, requires ; reuioval to a milder region restores to a very 
the haunts of tlie heavers and other animals they seek great extent tlie lir.st condition. 

to capture; a rifle and ttint and steel their only house- ‘ Tl.is is no imaginary statement; it is perfectly au- 
hold goods, without sl^jilter in the midst ol a trackless thentic, and serves to place in a novel and striking 
wilderness, often suflering the extremities of cold and j point of view the power of aceoinmodation to eireuin- 
hunger, subsisting entirely on the flesli of tlie creatures stances jiossessed by man.’ 


they succeed in taking, and tliis for months together, 
until each has collected the number of skins he deems 
sufficient to repay his labour, or the fa.st-falling snows 
of approaching winter drive him to seek tlie xirotection 
of the trader’s fort. 

‘And yet this wild existence is said to po.ssess a 


We conclude with a few remarks, in whieli we can 
most cordi,aIly concur with our intelligent autlior. ‘ lu 
wliatever light v i' consider the.se matters, tlie orgunieiit 
of benevolent design and contrivance deduced from the 
obvious facts tliemselve.s remains unaltered. The care 
and beneficence of tlie Creator is not less shown iu the 


charm of its own, powerful enough to hind to the end of conne.ximi he lias established lietween physical .ojid 
their days those who have onec practised it: the un- moral liealtli. Tlie lahoUr w'hicli a man is obliged to 
broken solitude of the lake and the river, the freedom e.xert to procure for himself the necessaries of life, is 
of the desert, and even the very dangers of the irarsuit, not les,s essentia! to the maintenance of a healthy tone 


have their own peculiar attraction. The men them¬ 
selves, when not cut off prematurely by starvation, or 


of mind than of a sound aud active condition of the 
bodily organism. No evil can be greater than tlie 


dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro- tivity. Tlie state of labour is the very condition of 
yoked by their aggressions, live to old ago, e.xernpt enjoyment; not, indeed, the excessive and slavish toil 
from a host of sorrows and ailflictions known to a more to which a very large portion of mankind iiare, by a 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy as most unfortunate combination of circumstances, been 
much real bapiiiiiess as commonly falls to the lot of reduced, hut that moderate and well-regulated labour 
man. • of mind and body which conduces so much to the wel- 

‘Take again the condition of fbe Esquirriaux in his fare of bbth, and which would be, under more favour- 
hut of iee-bloeks or drift-wood, his only food the seal able auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and 
and the walrus, which he spears with his bone-pointed abundance to all. If men only knew and fdt how inse- 
weapon, from a little frail coracle of skins. The air is parably their own individual happiness is connected 


parably their own individual happiness is connected 
cold enough to freeze quicksilver; he wraps himself in witli the welfare and prosperity of tlieir species ; if 
his dress of furs, and forth he goes with perfect im- ttiose who have intellect, and power, and wealth aC 
punity, and tlie cold of the shore of the frozen sea their disposal, coUld only he persuaded to thrust aside 
affects him leas than that of a chilly January day does the petty jedousies and cares, the idle parade and 
the Englishman by his warm fireside. Yet the Esqui- prejudices of society, and join heart and hand in the 
maux haa no fireside ; he cooks his food by the beat of great work of human improvement, how much might 
a larap,J(M with oil, the product of the chase; bis be effected! How much happier, and how mucli hotter 
count^produces no fuel, and he cannot think of dei. all might become if a sound and universal spirit of 
voflpy the few fragments of wood, brought by the' philanthropy were once awakened, capable of embrac* 
ocean-currents from more fa\ oared climes, which he iug within its pale all orders and conditions of men, 


any other of the common accidents of this life, or raur- rust, alike of body and soul, wliich results from inac- 
dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro- tivity. Tlie state of labour is the very condition of 
yoked by their aggressions, live to old ago, e.xernpt enjoyment; not, indeed, the excessive and slavish toil 


u 
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considering them, as t)iey really are, the children of 
one common Parent, bound together by the ties of 
brotherhood, each having a special duty assigned to 
him to perform, not independently of, but in conjimc- 
tion with the rest, and exciting all to render each other 
mutual assistance in surmounjing the difficulties and 
trials of this life of discipline and pupilage.’ 

THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 

It was supjwsed in the middle ages that there existed 
in tlie heart of Asia a Christian prince called Prester 
John, or the priest John. The first European traveller 
who mentioned him was a Franciscan friar, who was 
sent in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to 
Mongolia. He was not, however, successful in his 
seareh for the mysterious priest. Still, the c.xistcncc of 
such an individual in Asia continued to be beheved till 
the end of the fifteenth century. At this time the Por¬ 
tuguese, having found the route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, dctemiined to look for Prester 
John in Africa. Accordingly Pedro Covilham iMjnetruted 
into Abyssinia,* where he discovered at Slioa a body of 
Greek Christians, governed by a Christian monarch. 
This sovereign was pronounced to he the long-sought 
Prester .lohn, whose wliereabouts liad i)uzzled the jaipal 
world for so many (.-enturies, although neither himself 
nor his predecessors had adopted the title. Indeed he 
claimed far )iig1i«r pretensions, tracing liis lineage to 
Solomon tlm^ugh the queen of Saha, called Makada. 
All his 8ii(!cessorB, down to Saliela Selassie, tlie present 
monarch, claim the safiu; ancestral honours. 

The existenct; of ii small body of Christians amid.st 
the strongholds of the lioaflien and Mohammed.'in, ex¬ 
cited in the rdiginus world of Europe the wannest 
interest and curinsity. A mission was stint into Slioa 
by^ tile Jesuits, lor the purpose of converting tlie Aliys- 
sinians from tlieir rude and imiierfect system of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Roman Catliollc faitli; Init thest; elibrts 
were unsneciessfiil, and they ceased to 1)C persevered in 
about the middle of the scventecntli century. From 
that time no European jicnetrated into Shoa till 18.16, 
wlien two kYeiichnicn, Messrs Comhfis and Taraisier, 
entered it. and wen; followed by their countryman 
Rochet d’Herk'ourt. The first Englishman wlio readied 
Slioa was Dr Beke, whose notes in the jourr als of the 
Royal Geographical Society contain the earliest precise 
infornuatioii regarding the geography of tlie country 
which h.id hiftierto teen publishcHl. After him came 
Major Harris, at the head of a XHilitical mission, of wdiieh 
an account was given in a former number of this journal, 
llie latest visitor to his most Cliristian majesty Sahehi 
Selassie, Negoos or Autocrat of Shoa, was Mr Johnston, 
whose interesting work is now in our liands.f 

This gentleman, a naval surgeon, was appointed to 
superintend the conveyance of additional stores to 
Major Harris, while the British mission which he com¬ 
manded was .at Shoa. Leaving Bombay, Mr John¬ 
ston embarked from Aden, crossed the sea of Bab el 
Mandeb, and landed at the opposite African port of 
Tajourali. Hero he joined a kafllah, or trading caravan, 
about to start for Shoa. Although the only European 
of the company, and intrusted with stores which con¬ 
stantly excited the cupidity of his half-sawige com¬ 
panion*, yet he managed not only to convey his own 
charge to its destination in safety, but also to recover a 
quantity of valuable articles wluch had been previously 
wrested from Major Harris and his strong escort during 
'their progress tlirough the country. Mr Johnston arrived 
within the precincte of the Shoa territory in May 1842, 
and after some delay reached Angolahlah, the town in 


* Abyssinia is divided Into three distinct territories, Tigri, Am- 
hara, and Shoa, wbich iuciudes £fat. The latter only is governed 
by a king. 

t TravolB to Cioutliom Abysrinla, ftc. By Charles Johnston, 
H.K.C.S. Two vola Iiondon: J. Madden and Co. 1 M 4 . 


whicli tlie sujHirior officers of the mission were quar¬ 
tered. 

As regards Major Harris, it was somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate that ills visit was of a diplomatic character. The 
fear of being overreaclied in tlie treaty of commerce he 
had to negotiate, caused not only the Shoan king, but 
his subjects, to be exceedingly cautious in their in¬ 
tercourse with the English. The consequence W’as, 
tiiat the .aspect under wliieli Major Harris saw the mo¬ 
narch and his people was far less favourable, and per¬ 
haps far less true, than that of travellers who were 
unencumbered with jiulitical duties. It was therefore 
lucky, rather than otherwise, that Mr Johnston, soon 
after iiresentiiig himself, had a misunderstanding with 
tlie coniiiiander of the expedition ; for, tliis coinjiletely 
detaching him froni the mission, lie obtained the pro¬ 
tection of tlie_,king, and was enabled to live among his 
subjects assliirpriv'atc individual. Tlic result is a fuller 
detail of the domestic life of the Shoaris than he would 
have been able to furnish had he partaken in any of the 
Iiolitical functions of tlie mission. 

Our traveller paid a visit to ‘the Negoos, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and ordered him, as is cus¬ 
tomary, rations for liis support during tlie time he 
should stay in tlie country. Having given an account 
of ttie monarch and liis court in our notice of Ma,)or 
Harri.s’s book, we shall not paujc for the details of Mr 
Johnston’s visit. On liis way from Angolalilah to a 
more licaltliily situated town, the traveller rested at 
Ankohiir, and was entertained by tlie sister of liis ser¬ 
vant Waldcrlieros; he w'as thus enabled to giv« a de¬ 
scription of a Slioan residence. ‘ Tlie liouse was of the 
better sort, built of splinted te<i, and consisted of »• 
central apartment, with recesses formed by tlie division 
of tlie sjiace between two circular walls, which were 
lilaeed at about four feet distant from each other. In 
one of tliesc recesses was placed a tedstead, covered with 
an ox skin tauned with the hark of the kantuffa, which 
gives to tliis kind of leather a red colour. A skin so pre¬ 
pared is called nel. The kantuffa is a pleasing-looking 
tree, and might be cultivated as a lawn shrub in Eng¬ 
land. It is a species of acacia; and the bright-red seed- 
vessels, formed like those of the English ash, remahiing 
after the foliage disappears, w'ouW diminish considerably, 
1 think, the dreiiry aspect of a slirubtery in tliat season. 

‘In the other two recesses were numerous jars con¬ 
taining ale, grain, and water, and side by side stood four 
jiedestal liand-niills, in the rear of whicli a liole, knocked 
through the mud and stick wall, served the double pur¬ 
pose of a window and chimney. Tlie largo circular 
hearth occupied the usual situation, nearly in the centre 
of the apartment, which w'as itself not more than twelve 
feet in diameter. Two solid planks of the nigbar tree, 
each of wliich had teen cut with no little labour from a 
single tree, formed a pair of folding-doors. The hinges 
on whifli they revolved consisted of strong projecting 
extremities on one side of the top and bottom of each, 
which were received into corresponding holes on the 
wooden lintel and threshold. Atniglit, the two flaps 
were secured by an iron Inisp shutting upon a staple, 
that admitte'j a kuid of wooden linch-pin to be thrust 
through.’ In honour of the guest a supper was gives, 
for which the following preparations were made. ‘ A 
large round table of wicker-work, the diameter of wMeh 
was about tliree feet, ‘and about one foot in height, was 
reached down from a i>eg, where it had teen suspended 
against tlie wall, and laid upon the floor licfore me. In 
the centre of this, Eichess, the lady of the house, placed 
a round saiiccr-like dish of red earthenware, full of the 
cayenne pottage which had been long preparing upon 
the Are, and in which were boiled to a hot fricassee the 
disjointed limbs of a fowl A separate heap of three or 
four of the thin teff crumpets, folded fourfold, was then 
put for each person. Walderheros, for a few beads, had 
purchased at the palace about a yard of yellow wax 
taper, wliich was rneuety a Irnig rag dipp^ into the 
melted material. Having cut off and lighted a poriaon 
of this, he curried it flaring abwt in his left band as he 
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sent to Aliu Atnba nifCrket, it wo*ul(l not be difficult to 
assign the greater amount of wealth in Shoa to the pos¬ 
session of the Christian subjects of Sahcla Selassie; but, 
on the other hand, it appears to be a principle of reli¬ 
gion almost among the Mohammedans to conceal the 
riches they possess, so that apjfcarances arc not to be 
trusted. Had I not known that the more wealthy of 
their religion invariably invest their money in slaves, 
to supply the Dankalli and Hurrah dealers, I should 
certainly have inferred, from the scanty and very limited 
stores placed before tlie salAwomen of that faith in 
Aliu Ainba market, tliat the Islam inhabitants of Shoa 
were exceedingly poor. Many of these women sit for a 
whole day, oflering, in exchange for .anything in the 
sha])e of corn that may be offered, a thimbleful of “ col” 
[kohl ?] (ant^jmony used for blackening the edges of U>o 
eyelids), a few lumps of gum myrrh, ahandful of frankin¬ 
cense, or a little shumlah, tlie blue and red threads of 
unwoven cloth brought from the sea-coast, and which 
is used in forming the ornamental borders of their large 
body-cloths. Sometimes their scanty stock is increased 
by three or four lemons, or as many needles. (*n tlie 
contrary, the Amhani (the name now given only to 
Cliristians of this country) bring an .abundance of 
cotton clotiis, of cattle, of corn, and are the only luoney- 
chaiiger.s I saw', some of them sitting behind liigh walls 
of new and good-conditioned salt-pieia‘s. 

‘ Trade, in a great measure, is carried on by barter, 
an excliange of eouimoditics being much more general 
than purchasing witli ulimulahs [pieces of salt] ; except 
in the c.ase ofcattle-liuving, wlien the price i.s genendly 
fixed at a*certain mmiber of tliese salt-pieces. Tor two 
ahinulalis a very fine young slieej) or goat may he 
Viouglit, and tlie very best of tlie kind w'ill not sell for 
more than five. A good-sized goat, liowever, coniiiiaiids 
a niueli higher viriee, ten or twelve ahinulalis being 
sometimes asleed. An ox for ploughing brings alioiit 
seventy ahmulalis, or, if small, and intended for killing, 
may be liougbt as low' as tliirty. Horses and mules vary 
in price from seven to twelve dollars. The latter are 
preferred hy the Aliyssiniaiis. I have lieeii offered a 
very exeollent horse for two doll.ars, and have seen one 
blind, but in good condition, sold for twelve almuilalis, 
or aliout two sliilliugs and sixpence. 'J'lie next principal 
tiling in the market is the cotton cloths, whicli are 
woven of one general width, about tliree (juarters of a 
yard, and from ten to fiftiain yards long. Of tlieeomnion 
kind are made the “ soiiiiafil,” or wide short trousers of 
the men, and tlie '• shumali,” or waist-olotli of the 
women. I’lio body-cloth, or tobe, is common to both 
sexes; but those of the men ludiig much larger tlian 
those of the w'omeii, are generally double folds of the 
cloth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven cubits 
long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
narrow border of the blue and red woollen stuff, c.alled 
shumlah, woven into the cloth, is the only ornament, 
and these coloured stripes will be sometimes repeated at 
the distance of a foot from each other through the 
wliole length of the cloth. These tobes vary in price 
according to the number of these ornamental additions 
to the simple cotton thread, of which the greater number 
are entirely composed. Four or five dollars is a great 
price to give for out, hut the one forwarded to our 
queen by Sahcla Selassie was wortli thirty dollars. I 
gave for a cloth for Walderheros, which was ten yards 
long and three quarters broad, ten alimulahs; but wlien 
1 W'anted one a little finer, with a stripe across each end 
of the blue and white worsted, for my own use, I had to 
give a dollar for it.’ 

Except weaving, which is performed by means of a 
rude loom, and a very primitive mode of turning with 
a lathe, there are no manufactures worthy of the name 
carried on in Shoa. AltJiough the sugar-cane is grown 
in the country, no means of extracting the pure sugar 
• are employed; the cane being cut into small iiieces, and 
masticated as a sweetmeat. Mr Johnston therefore ex¬ 
tracted a quantity of the pure sugar, and presented it, at 
his next interview, to the Negoos. The king received it 


with every expression of gratification, although, as Mr 
.Johnston discovered, he had been forestalled in this 
manufacture and present by M. Rochet. Both gentle¬ 
men also made some gunpowder for his majesty, with 
which he was extremely delighted. Mr Johnston de¬ 
clares his regret that he was unable, from ignorance,, 
to teach the art of knitting, and recommends fllture 
travellers to acquire it, as there is nothing which Sahela 
Selassie appears to desire so much as a knowledge of 
the useful arts himself, and their dissemination amongst 
Ilia subjects. 

After remaining about eight months in the country, 
Mr Johnston .abruptly closes his narrative without 
letting his reader know how lie gut back to England. 
That ho did so in siift^ty, tlicre can be no doubt, for he 
dates his preface ‘ Londonand he inis made one or 
two appeompccs at tlie Iloyal Geographical Society’s 
meetings, a® whicli lie communicated some valuable 
corrections to tile not very correct information we x>os- 
sess concerning the district througli wliich lie has tra¬ 
velled. Of tlicse corrections it js our iiitcution to avail 
ourselves, in an article on Abyssinia, in a future number. 


THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 

Foil part of tlie present summer, Paris has been a scene 
of more than ordinary bustle. * Strangers have flocked 
to it not only from all parts of France, but from Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and otlier foreign countries. Hotels 
and loilging-honses were for two months crammed with 
temporary residents; and suoli was tlie demand for ac¬ 
commodation, that the price of house-room rose to 
double and triple tlie usual amount. Tlie cause of 
tills excitement was an exhibition of articles produced 
by tlie arts and manufactures of France, wliicli takes 
place once in five years under the encouragement and 
patronage of royalty, and in which, as raiglit be expected, 
something lilce. a national interest is felt. Not to be 
behind in tlie general scramble of travellers from Lon¬ 
don, I got over to Paris about the middle of June, and 
had tile pleasure of paying my jespecte to tlie exhibi¬ 
tion some dozen times previous to its close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull work in description; hut tliis 
one, as a Freneli exhibition presented to the considera¬ 
tion of Englishmen, and as an indication of the progress 
made hy a rival nation in some of our own lines of exer¬ 
tion, may possess more tlian ordinary interest. 

The M-eather, to begin witli, was excessively hot. 
The sun beat down in his greatest fervour; in crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, 1 alniost felt as if exposed to 
the heat of a furnace, and gladly hastened to seek refuge 
in the cool shade of the Cliaiiips Elysees. Many having 
followed the same impulse, I found streams of people 
pursuing tlieir way Kbneath the trees towards the open 
glade in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a large 
edifice, covering probably a hundred yards square, and 
rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass- 
covered roof, therefore, nearly ogi a level with the tops 
of the tallest trees. Soldiers guard the various entrances, 
and over the principal, which faces the roadway to the 
Arc dc I’Etoile, is conspicuously inscribed—‘ Exposition 

DUS PttODUlTS DU I’lNDirSTRIE NaTIONALE.’ 

Well may it be called national. The thing is on a 
gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as something 
worthy of a groat and aspiring people. England perhaps 
requires to give no such proof of its advance in the useful 
arts. The shop-windows of London are in themselves an 
Exposition; and the tokens of England’s greatness in this 
line arc scattered over the globe. The case is different 
"with France, which, being a comparatively new country 
as regards the arts of peace, squids in need of some such 
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means of collecting and exhibiting examples of its uinnu- 
Ikctnres, and of showing by comparison what progress 
is ft'oin time to time made. A glance at the present 
vast assemblage of articles cannot fail to give a convic¬ 
tion that the French are not more eminent for their 
inventive faculties than their powers of imitation. 
I’cace, and the gratlnal accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make the most gratifying 
advances in the useful arts. Tliat the policy of Louis 
Philippe has coutribuUd to this result, no one will deny. 
Friendly to social advancement, and acquainted with 
the principles of mechanism and manufacture, .as well 
as witli the humanising influence of commerce, he has 
had the advantage of living in an age wlien the liiinian 
mind, disgusted with the empty results of a struggle flir 
military glory, wa.s disposed to something more lionouv- 
able and useful than war and its acconiviuiments. 
the close of the last Fxjiosition in 18U9, when the king 
assembled the exhibitors for the purpo.se of distributing 
honorary rewards, he said, • Accept my thankii; by 
your labours you protect and aid humanity: .your 
talents, your success, ‘tend to tlic melioration of all 
elasses j and you thus fulfil the dearest wislies of my 
heart. Our progress, groat as it is, will not stop here. 
To what extent it will go I know not. We will con¬ 
tinue to res{)ect the indeptmdenee of our neighbours, 
as our independence iij. respected by them. No man 
can predict or estimate the impulse which our national 
genius will give to the conquests of industry—conquests 
which contribute to publit: wealth, whicli despoil no 
man, violate no rights, and which cause no tears to 
flow.’ Sentiments like these will be responded to hy ; 
every friend of humanity. | 

Having made these general remarks, wc; nja.v now ! 
enter the body of the building, and take a view of it.s j 
contents. The difliculty, however, i.s to know wliich • 
hand to turn to. The large square area is divided into i 
long arc.ades or walks, parallel to and crossing each ! 
other at right angles, the whole interspersed with rows ! 
of pillars supiKirting the roof. Tne general aspect j 
is tluit of an extensive and miscellaneous bazatir. Piled * 
on coimters along the sides of the ansides, tlic various j 
classes of goods are arranged in regular < dev, tliose of i 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge of a 
keeper—genendiy a young woman, who sits reading a 
book or newspaper within the velvet-covered railing 
which separates her stall from tlic broad thorougiifare 
in front. The ground throughout is floored, neat, and 
kept as cool as possible by constant watering. Accord¬ 
ing to the catalogue, the nunibcr of kinds of articles 
exhibited is 3969, and the wluile, if spread out in an 
even line, would extend over two or three miles. Withiii 
the vestibule stands a large raileu-in table, on which are 
divers docks and automatic olijccts, tliat fix a constant 
crowd of admirers. Beyond this is the great central 
.arcade, devoted to the e.xpositiou of iron and brass 
ware, engines, machines, and ai)paratus of diflurent sorts. 
Taking this line of walk in preferem-c to the others, the 
first objects that engage our scrutiny arc those of mis¬ 
cellaneous hardware, such as i>otB, pans, kiiivtvs, locks, 
scythes, iron castings, &c. In all these the French have 
made considerable advances, but it is evident they are 
still behind the English. At present there is a heavy 
duty on the imj)ortatioh of iron articles from England, 
which acts as a prohibition; and there lieitig thus no 
competition, not to speak of the want of good examidcs 
to copy, the manufacturers are not forced to do their 
best. The door-locks and bolts of home manufacture 
remain a disgrace to France; and no Frenehinau will 
use a native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of iron 
castings in wliich ornament is a conspicuous clement, 
sMke us with a difterent feeling. Here we are de¬ 
cidedly ej^lled. M. Andre exhibits some articles of 
great elMimce; among which I may mention his statues 
aad ^ifptn bras, the latter highlyvtasteful. At the terpis-’ 
tjie first walk, we arrive at a comer in which 
is an extensive exhibition of apparatus for Ugbt- 


houses, executed by Eepante, Rue St Honore. A tall 
I apparatus of brass wheel-work, surmounted hy lenses 
! revolving round central lights, rivets the attention of 
the visitor. I believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, 
.and in tliis i-espcct liaive outstripped the English—not 
tliat we could not fabricate lenses as well and as cheaply 
as our neighbours, but. to advances in this useful depart¬ 
ment of the arts a serious bar has been unw'iscly placed 
by tlic excise regulations, and I understand tliat it is 
now not unusual to procaire the principal part of the 
apparatus of English lightliouscs fi om I'aris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects wc find a 
number of cluirch-bclls of difterent sizes; and passing 
tliem, in tuniiiig up anotlicr walk, we arrive at the 
mmrliiiic department. Here there are many products 
of industr 3 '; iron turning-lathes, planing machines, 
cuttiug apparatus, steam-engines from one to a hun¬ 
dred horse - power, printing and paper - making ma- 
cliines, and spinning frames for fae,tories—all deeply 
interesting to Frcnelimen as novelties in their country, 
but wliich are less or more familiar to the eye of 
an Eiigiisb visitor. An eminent machine-maker from 
Yorksiiire, conversing witli us on the merits of tliis 
part of the exliibition, observed that every machine 
was a copy from England, and on the whole inferior to 
tile original. I cannot sa^' I saw any new piece of 
apii.aratus; and it struck me that tlio workmanship 
was not particularly well executed. In the smoothest 
work, for exauiplir, 1 noticed porticBis of rough iron, 
as if the material were unsound. Yet, laying aside 
critical fastidiousness, it might lie allowed that manj' 
of the machines, including a ‘'very handsome loco¬ 
motive, were as well executed as need be, and suit¬ 
able for every practical purpose. These, liowever, like 
otlier iron products, are dearer in France tlian in Etig- 
iand. A long arcade adjoining the niiudiines is devotesi 
to the exliibition of cooking and beating apparatus. 
Amongst the articles is everything likely to lie required, 
from the cuidiic of a small family to tho/ourneau econo- 
iiiit/m: of a large liotel or restaurant, with novel processe.s 
for v.arming liouses and manufactories. Coinpat^tnes;- 
of construction seems the principal peculi.arity in these 
branclu.s of domestic apparatus. Some of the room 
stoves an elegant, but expensive. Near these articles 
are several specimens of iron bedsteads, handsome, but 
lift}' ^ler cent, dearer than they could lie rnide for in 
England, in tlio wcigliiiig machines much ingenuity 
has lieeii employed. At a short distance from tliem we 
arrive at a great variety of articles in coarse stoneware, 
such as vases, statues, and flower-iKits for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, they 
must be considered a pleasing accession to tlic orna¬ 
mental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for making 
bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. Wc have 
near this some pretty siiecimens of artificial marble in 
dittcreiit colours, formed, I believe, of baked plaster of 
Paris and alum, and though not calculated to resist the 
action of the weather, deserving of encouragement for 
use in lobbies, passages, and other apartments. _ Whilst 
in the moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentetious being filled up 
with a coloured paste of the s^e composition, the 
whole when dry forms a beautiful substance, at one-tenth 
of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in order 
are specimens of carriages and liamess. Stimulated hy 
the many English equipages brought to Paris, the i'ronch 
have lately made the most marked progress in tliis 
department The specimens before us axe extremely’ 
elegant, being done up with splendid silk lining, and 
ricldy ornamented witli brass and #ding; hut, after 
all, 1 thought them deficient in finish compared with 
the produce of Long Acre. Li leaving the machine- 
room we pass an apparatus, of English invention, I be¬ 
lieve, for composing types, and whldi a female in 
attendance explains and puts in operation. As a curio¬ 
sity, the mac^e is worthy of examination, but there 
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are many difiiculticB in ttie way c£ its becoming practi¬ 
cally useful. 

On entering the gallery on oun» left, a new order of 
objects bursts on the sight. The first table we come to 
is loaded with a variety of crystal wares, cut, tasteful 
in design, and of divers coIou’k, the produce of the 
famous glass-works at Ohoisy-le-Roi. I was informed 
that the reputation accjuired by this manufactory, as 
well as the low price at which it is enabled to seil its 
articles, is due to Mr .Tones, an KngUshman, who has 
the management of tlie stain»d-glass department. As 
in the case of lenses, already noticed, there arc no fiscal 
arrangements in Francu to prevent improvement in 
the fabrication of tinted and gilt glass; hence the great 
advance in this department of art. Much of the pro¬ 
duce of Choisy-le-Uoi is exported to England and other 
countries. The stonew'are of a common kind, of which 
I there are numerous specimens, is as far behind that of 
1 Stafford-shire as the coloured crystal is in advance. The 
j French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgewood; and 
I though the jiroducts of Sevres excel as works of art, they 
I exert no perceptible influence in improving ordinary 
i domestic wares. Tlie next articles in order arc artifi¬ 
cial diamonds and gems, don(! up as necklaces, brace- 
I lets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance and beauty 
i of these objects could not, 1 think, ho grtafiy sur- 
I passed by stones from the liand of nature. The most 
j remarkable .artieJes which fill uj) the remainder of the 
1 gallery arc spcaamens of plate, in tlie form of dinner, 

: tea, and collce-sciViccs. A dinncr-.servic(‘, by lJurand, 

; claims speeial„iiotice. Tiie articles arc elegant in de- 
i sign, and »cliascd in tlie Cellini style. 'I'hcre are likc;- 
• wise some iiandsome specimens of the workmanshi]) of 
j: Odiot, oiu^ of the first■.silvcrsniitiis in France. T.chrun, 
j. another oi the saivn; craft, cxliihits some pretty silver 
; articles, among winch arc four champagne v.ascs, ordered 
I by liaiMii do kctliscinld, costing .5000 tV.ancs each. 

I Next in order arc specimens of jdated articles, showing 
H approaches to the KngUsh workman. The silver and 
plated spoons throughout are inferior. At a sliort dis- 
I tance from these specimens is an altar-piece, in good 
style, intended for a country churidi, ami wliieh is to 
; cost 14,000 francs. Tlie sxieoimcns of jewellery, both in 
! solid gold and gilt, are, as might be expected, tasteful 
j and beautiful, and so likewise arc a number of articles 
I in bronze. The eandelabras of this material are elegant 
1 in patterrf, but somewhat bc.avy. ( if taiile-lamps there 
I are many sjieeimens, and in these great ingenuity lias 
been displayed. Instead of Imrning oil, some arc de¬ 
signed foi self-generating gas from a mixture of turpen¬ 
tine and alcohol. They give, as 1 am tolil, a brilliaut 
, light, but are dangerous, and not economical. While 
I on tliis subject, it is but fair to state, that for nearly 
all the improvements in lamps, from the time of Argand 
downwards, the English have been indebted to French 
inventiveness. At the present moment the Englisli 
have still much to learn in this department. There are 
here lamps of an elegant descrijition for tlie table, econo¬ 
mical in their consumption, wliicli are yet unknown in 
England. 

We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted 
to the exhibition of ^ecimens of household furniture 
and musical mstrurnoiits. In tlie furniture departrnerit 
we SCO nothing superior to the w.ares of a respectable 
London cabinet-maker, but much that is liifhly orna¬ 
mental and elegant. A number of the articles, sucli as 
cabinets, secretaires, and small side-tables, are richly 
( carved after old designs in tlie renaissance. A finely 
sculptured bookcase, calculated to hold 800 volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets are 
oftered at 9000 francs, and a liighly ornamented table at 
5000 francs. In looking through and almiring the 
numerous specimens of this class, I felt that there was 
a great defleieney in plain joinery—a department in 
which the F'rencTt must stili be pronounced a century 
behind the English. A clever door and window-maker 
would assuredly make a fortune in IVance. Near the 
articles of fiimituie are exUbited some specimens of 

^------— — 


stamped or embossed leather, resembling rich mount¬ 
ings for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other 
objects. In tliis department the English have lately 
made advances eiiually great with those of tlie FVench, 
as may be witnessed in the public exhibition of articles 
designed for the new liouses of parliament in West¬ 
minster. hi an analogous branch of art, the making 
of ornaments from peat, the Ereueli have, as I learn, 
made some remarkable discoveries well worth notice 
across the Channel. Tlie peat, when taken from the 
bog, is reduced by beating to a line pulp, and i.s then 
placed under a pres.s, to force out all humidity except 
such as is iieee.ssary to keep it sutUcicntly moist to re¬ 
ceive impressions in the mould in which it is placed. 

In this st.atc it may be converted‘into ornaments of 
ev'cry kind, such as are made in embossed leather. 
Rendered iltm by a solution of alum or btlier adhesive 
niaterial, iWbrms liooriug of a clieap and durable kind. 

Cf billiard table's there are various speciinens: one, rich 
and beautiful, is ollered at 15,1)00 francs. There are 
some, however, at a fourtli of tlie price; and we are in¬ 
formed that one of a eiieai> cla*s was lately furnished 
by the same maker to Queen I’omare of Tahiti. A few 
of the slabs of tiiese billiard tables purport to be of 
stone and iron—iieitlier material an iinproveraeut on 
well-seasoned wood. F’rom tlie billiaril ^bles w'e turn 
to the pianos, of which tliere Hfc numerous specimens 
by tlie most eminent makers of I’aris—Erard, I’leyel, 
I'api;, and Hertz. Several arc. in very finely canned 
c'lscs, of handsome shapes. t>f the tones, however, 
i can say notiiing, and it would have lieen of no use 
trying tbcni, i'or all delicate sounds would have lieeii 
drowned in the loud blasts of a coarse-toned org.'ui 
wliich some one was playing at a few feet distance. 
Still further on, amidst rows of trombones, clario¬ 
nets, fiiiton, liarps, and other instruments, we find 
a person playing vigorously ou a large keyed liarmo- 
nicon, or some such instrument. Occasion.olly, also, as 
if to master these hostile sounds, there is sent forth 
from a. corner a burst of martial music, performed by 
an auteiniatic combination of trumpets, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments. It is impossible to get a look 
of this noisy apfiaratus, as it has attracted around it a 
large and admiring crowd. Carried away by tiiese | 
conipctiiig performances, the visitor is apt to overlook | 
some plain and neat violins, manufactured at Mirecourt I 
in the Vosges, a mountainous district in the cast of ! 
France. Made by a rustic jieople, with moderate desires, j 
and whose time is of little value, some of the violins of 
the Vosges are sold at as low a price as tlirec francs 
eacli. It is pilcasiiig to know that there are men in the 
Very heart of rural simplicity who turn their attention 
to the production of instruments of li.annony. The 
facility with which the peasants of some countries 
pract..« the meclianical arts connected with music is 
marvellous, hi Switzerland, the peasant, whilst watch¬ 
ing liis flocks, manufactures musical boxes; the serfs of 
Russia,- in the deptlrt of their forests, make flutes aiid 
hautboys, inlaid with the bark of different trees; and in 
the Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments are 
made by the pleasantry. 

The ^llery into which we next direct our steps con¬ 
tains a large show of paper, bookbinding, leather, soap, 
lierfumory, .shoes, and other siiiall articles. Paper for 
writing lias latterly Undergone great improvements in 
France, from the introduction of machinery and capital 
into the niamifacture. The article paper is also gene¬ 
rally cheaper than in England, in conseciuence of rags 
not being allowed to be sent out of the country. Of 
course, whUe this practice serves the paper-maker, it is 
nothing short of a tyranny on those who have rags to 
dispose of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather 
are creditable to the skill of the French curriers. In 
this branch, also, they are ahead of the English. In the 
making of shoes, particularly those for ladies, the French 
likewise excel; but, stimulated by the large importations 
of shoes into England, our makers ai-e now striving to 
rival the French workmen—^ natural result of such na- 
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tional competition. It is curious to observe, that in this of the people at large ;*and to all appearance an improve- 
part of tlie Exposition are several speeiraens of wooden nicnt is happily setting in in tliis very desirable direo- 
shoes or sabots—an article even so humble as this tion. Meanwlule, let ns do an act of simple justice to 
boasting of some improvements in its construction, onr neighbours, and give them credit for their great and 
Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than meritorious advances in the useful arts, demonstrated 
usual, without, as is said, losing strength. Wooden by the present national Exiwsition. 
shoes are universally worn by the peasantry and poorer 

classes of France and the Netherlands, and though, • 

from their unyielding quality, they are not very conve- T H E 1) IS1N T E li R E D. 

nient in walking, they are of great value in keeping the \vi,y from its saoiwi homo 

bare feet from the damp earth or cold floors. They are Boar the tired dust y 

worn by many even of the higher classes over leather ‘"■“"I'l.vo, too, hid the winged spirit como 

shoes, when going a short way out of doors, or when “ broken trust » 

sitting at home, ^trange, therefore, as Frencli wooden Tin-: grave, the last resting-place of our ‘ frail humanity ’ 
shoes mav annear. thev are bv no means dnservine of t.o.. i... .. . . » 


tions promoted, by damp feet. That the use of wooden 
shoes in some situations—in earthcn-floorcd cottages. 


terments which are sometimes, as in cases of suspected 
murder, necessiiry for tlie cnd.s of justit^c, arc generally 


for exantple—would prevent many chronic complaints, conducted with as little publicity as possible. Exetep- 
can scarcely be a matter of douiit. tions, however, tlierc are to this, as to most other pre- 

I must pass over a vast number of articles, to notice judi(;cs and customs of society; and tlicre arc on record 
which in detail would .require a volume. La(x- of the some disinterments so remarJcable as regards the feel- 
most beautiful sorts, made into rol)es, pellcrines. and i 

..♦I,.,, . .ill, occasioned them, as to have become matters 


which in detail would .require a volume. Lace of the some disinterments so remarJcable as regards llie feel- 
most beautiful sorts, made into rolies, pellcrines. and i 

other article# brocades of silk and gold; carpets and '"f nf m r . r r ? "'atters 

rugs; dyestulTs; drugs; raw cotton, silk, tind wool, in „ \ l>ut also of poetrj, mid that too 

all 8tiip:es of manufacture, attract our Jittcntioii, one after the niyliest order. Many Iiavc thrown the Imlo 

the other, and bring us to the galleries devoted exclu- poetic colouring roumi tlic romantic story of Inez 

sively to the general products of the loom. In cotton ‘1c thestro, tlie unhap])y lady of I’oftugal, wlin, being 
yarn the French are still far beliind, but their woollen | privately married to Don J’edro, the licif of tlie kiiig- 


mnnufacturo is in a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have Ixien rivalled by tlic Englisli ever since 
the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come to Eng¬ 
land ; but in the figured sorts tlic French are still 
observably in advance. In cotton hibrics they have 
made very considerable improvements within tlic last 
quarter of a century. The first impetus to the Frencli 
cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraor- 


doin, was assassinated by the /jrder of lici®'royal fa- 
thcr-in-law, as not btung noble enough to sliare tlie 
power of his son. This occurred in and Don 

Tedro submitted in silence to the blow tliat thus ruined 
Ills happiness. For thirteen yeans, during the lifetime 
of his father, be took no measure of revenge, only brood¬ 
ing on his loss ; but no sooner did the death of the king 


dlnsry energy of cliaracter, Richard Lenoir. This man, i render his own power supreme, than lie put to a cruel 
the son of a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a ! dcalti the assassins of his wife, and issued orilcrs for a 


lish goods from France—and when this was modified '“^'ued of Inez de Castro, ‘ his beautiful, his bride,’ was 
by a more enlightened policy at the restoration, he 1 b purple and cloth of gold; a royal erown was 
could no longer compete in the market, and w.as reduced placed on tliosc liollow temples once so fair to look upon, 
almost to teggary. Seven or eight years ago, tlie she was raised high on a chair of state, and Fedro stood 
ruined manufacturer owed the bread lie ate to the beside her to see tliat none of the shuddering nobles 
private subsexiptions of a few friends, who had remained failed to do homage by touching that flesliless hand 
faithful to him in his calamity. lie is now no more; Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired to make 
but tlie Spirit which he infused into ircncli industry has fi... o..i i i xr ^ 

survived him, and many of the manufacturers wlio liave ‘I"" ^P^Btaele one of splendid horror. Never before nor 
speeiraens of their productions in the present exhibition, tbe great lesson of the frailty of huuiau life 

began to realise fortunes when tlie crisis which destroyed “nd the nothingness of earthly grandeur so sternly 
Richard Ijcnoir had passed away. taught; for even he who liad summoned this vast as- 

Having walked down the long alleys of cloth ef diffe- semblage, that he might tlius vindicate the fame of Inez 
rent descriptions, we are brought to the terminus of this and his own fidelity to her, was only mocked by the 
vast collection; and making our exit, gladly scat our- pageantry of the scene. It restored her to him, indeed, 
selves outside under the reireshing shade a‘ the Champs breathing loveliness which had 


-- r --.*= , . , intue living ana urcatiiing loveliness wiucli liad 

Elysees, and meditate on the singular spectacle which . _ jt f- u i 1 j t j 

has for two long hours been engaging our attention, affections. He hal avenged her duatli: 

To those who may perilse the present imperfect sketcli, i*e l“i<l made those haughty nobles, who feared degra- 
1 without having seen the establishrilcnt to which it refers, Nation if she came to be queen over them, bumble them- 
1 would wish to convey the impression, that the Expo- selves before her dust. Still, the heart yearned for more; 
sition generally is highly creditable to the present state hut all that remained for him to do was to restore Ids 
of French industry and talent. While in numberless queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. She 
instances the articles exhibited are inferior, or at least was re-interred with great state in the churidi of Aleo- 
dearer, than those of English manufacture, it is equally haija; and her tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and' 
I evident, that in jwint of elegance and beauty of design containing at a later period the remains of Don Pedro 
the French are still considerably in advance of us. They also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
dearly beat us in ornament. Some of the patterns of travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed by 
thdrjiigher dassed laces and other tissues are among the soldiery during tlie Peninsular war. 
the finest' TCoducts of taste. The establishment of The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than 
schools of design will doubtless- tend to improve >?*ir those of any other country, mingle with their recori of 
artiMDs tfi tills respect; but a more generd love of the campaigns, treaties, and insurrections, those traits of ia- 
b^Utifiil would also require to be inspired in the minds dividual character and feeling which are of the deepest 
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interest not only to the general reader, but to the student 
of human nature. Beneath a proud and cold exterior, 
the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honourable 
faith in arms, which made the national character, some 
three centuries ago, the beau ideal of European chivalry. 
Never were sovereigns more deservedly celebrated than 
Ferdinand and Tsa^lla, who, by their marriage, and the 
subsequent expulsion of the Moors, consolidated the 
[Spanish, monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 
. and patrons of Columbus; yet, fortunate as they were in 
all their undertakings, they cduld not escajKi a painful 
kind of misfortune—they w-erc unhappy in their chil¬ 
dren. Their eldest son .Tuan, gave promise of much 
goixlness, hut he died just as he attained to manhood; 
their eldest daughter Isabella, beautiful and virtuous, 
died soon after her marriage to the prince of I’ortugal; 

I their youngest daughter Catherine, married to our 
Henry VIII., deserved, for her many virtues, to have 
met more happiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant 
husband. Joanna, their second daughter, niiirried to 

j Philip of Austria, surnamed the Ilandsonie, was unlike 
j all her family; she neither inherited the talents and 

II virtues of tier illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom 
j: of her sagacious father; and she had no attraction of 
!! person or manner to comi>ensate the deli(deney. She 

j wnis singularly wayw'ard and imbecile, and her all'ec- 
I tions, for wa7it of due regulation, annoyed the husband 
I on whom they^ were indiscreetly and fitfully lavished, i 
' Philip was not only young and handsome, but gay .and 
j I fond of pleasure ; ne disliked the haughty formality of 
Ij the Castilian oourt, ami treated the royal circle, inchid- 
I ing his wife, with an insolent indifference that offended 
: j the pride of the Spanisli character, and awoke, in the 
i! bosom «*f Joanna, a jealousy that alternated with love 
I and bigotry in directing her conduct. During the life 
1 of Isabella, the quarrels of the young couple, though 
; frequent and violent, ended in reconciliations; for tlie 
I ()ueen, who was a true wife, a wise and atfcctionate 
parent, a kind mistress, .and a judicious and warm friend, 
could bend all who came within her influence to her owm 
I will; but when death deprived .Ioanna of this best mo- 
I nitor, her capritnous (;onduet entirely estranged the 
I affections of Philip. As she was the next in succession 
I to her mother, she W'as immediately declared sovereign 
I of Citstile; and after some delay, and in despite of oppo- 
I sition from her father, Philip w-as joined with her, and 
he .assumed his new authority with an eager enjoyment 
j that contrasted strongly with the morbid indifference of 
•Toanna. Scarcely, liowev'er, was Philip seated on his 
I so-much-coveted throne, scariiely had he taken his first 
draught of the intoxicating cup that seemed filled with 
; happiness, when he was seized by fever ; and in the very 
I prime of manhood, just as he had attained the summit of 
power, after a few days of severe suffering, he died. Then 
came that ‘ late remorse of love,’ which made the really 
injured .Ioanna forget all his unkiudness and neglect: 
the shock was so severe and unexju-cted, that slie could 
not at first be brought to comprehend that he was really 
dead; but when that was beyond all doubt, her mind, 
which had been long harassed by tlie conflict between 
love, jealousy, and a blind and bigoted religious belief, 
became absorbed witl\ the one idea that he might be 
restored to life. Her confes.sor had told her of some 
monkish legend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king hafP been re¬ 
stored to life, and she resolved to watch and pray, that 
a similar miracle might be wrought on her behalf. 
Full of this hope, she looked, without shedding a tear, 
.on the remains of her idolised husband; she suf^red 
the royal obsequies to be performed with all the usual 
pomp; but, as soon as they were cvneluded, and the 
actors in the ceremony were all disnsissed, she caused 
the body to be exhumed, and taken hack to her own 
apartments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over 
the coffined clay, she betrayed the saine jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, and 
she suffered no female to approach the apartment. We, 


who now sit in judgment on her conduct, know that 
thus to feel and act was madness; but with the clmrity 
tliat is 

‘ so holy in the heart. 

And gentle on thu tongue,’ 

let us draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. Though (piite incapable of exercising the 
functions of royalty, she would not relinquish her right 
to the sovereign power of Castile : she still watched and 
waited for the return of Philip, withholding for him the 
right to govern which had descended to their son, the 
well-known Emperor Charles V. This prince, though 
manifesting towarils the close of life something of the 
superstitions inel.ancholy of his mother’s temperament, 
seems to have inherited the ehiiracteristies of his ma¬ 
ternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella; as if talent, 
like a vein of precious metal, eoiild be Jost for a time 
only to ro-Mpear, in another generation,, with greater 
richness, bnmapey, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to find two individuals whoso sex and 
station in life, being the same, present so groat a con¬ 
trast to each other as Joanna of Castile and Catherine 
II. of Russia. Both had sensible and highly-gifted 
mothers, who diligoitly siqK;rintendcd their education, 
to fit them for the sovereign stations they were expected 
to till. Joanna’s n.atural incapacity defeated her mother’s 
(!.are, hut Catherine had superiiw talents, and profited 
by the instructions l>cstow<;d upon her. They were both 
married early; ,and while .Ioanna’s misery arose out of 
licr exceeding affcctioii for the gay, careless, handsome 
Piiili]!, Catherine’s career of crime commenced in her 
aversion to the iiuhecile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter; yet, 
otteiisive ns were his liabits, they form no excuse for 
the guilty ambition which led her to connive at, if she 
(lid not tamtrive, his murder. Scarcely could his body 
have been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
siicecssor: he was interred, after a short public exposure 
of his corpse to the gaze of the public, in a convent, 
and Catherine at once assumed all the powers of the 
imperial autocrat. P'or thirty-five years she retained 
this vast authority in her own hands, not even suffer¬ 
ing her son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to as(a;nd that throne to which, at the completion of 
his minority, he had an undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary solitary widowhood of .Toanna, 
Catherine spent her days in the bustle of the camp and 
the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last day of 
her life her established h.ahits of activity. After com¬ 
pleting her seventieth year, she fell into a stupor or 
swoon, in whieli she remained thirty-seven hours, and 
then, uttering a fearful shriek, expired. It has been 
thought that she would, if her senses had returned after 
the first seizure, have named some other than her son 
as her successor, so great an aversion had she always 
seerai.J to entertain towards him; but he was, as of 
right, immediately proclaimed czar. One of the first 
acts of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father; he caused the coffin to be opened 
in his presence, and shed tears over the remains of his 
murdered p.arent. The coffin was then closed, a crown 
was placed »pon it and it was removed with great 
pomp to the palace, and thence to the citadel, the royal 
burying-place. The body of the empress had, in the 
meantime, teen embalmed, and the two coffins were 
placed side by side. Separated for so many years, hus¬ 
band and wife met again— 

‘ Where none had (siliifcd, and none had replied;' 

he from his mouldering rest and companionship with the 
worm, she from a long course of luxury and unbounded 
indtJgence in vices that every law, social, moral, and 
divine, discountenances and forbids. One, by the royal 
mandate, watched over their solemn rest, a man of 
gigantic stature, with iron nerves; yet did he not 
tremble as he kept his vij^ witli the dead? He was 
more than suspected ®f being the murderer of Peter; 
but Paul could not so far outrage bis mother's memory 
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as openly to proclaim such a terrible fact; he therefore 
avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, and 
making Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


BENNIE MINORIE—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGIIT-OF- 
IIAND, 

Abodt forty-five years ago a poor nian, usually, tlioirgh fic¬ 
titiously, called Bennie Minorie, pcramlndat cd the south of 
Scotland with a rarcc show-box, l>y which and a fiuv sleight- 
of-hand tricks he made a living. Many a siiniilc fami house 
in Peebles .and Selkirkshires retains agrcc.iblc riaaillectioiis 
of the visits of this innocent old man, whose kindness to 
children and general simplicity of eliBraetcv made him a 
favourite witli old and young-* Hio writer of this ,aiu <- 
dote rememlMJ^a well liis corning occasionally to his fa¬ 
ther’s house in a border county, and there aimisiiig the 
inmates for an afternoon with his show and lii.s feals ol' 
logerdomaiti. 

One of Bennie’s chief tricks was an c-vliihition of lliree 
pieces of wood like barrels without ends, which were si rung 
like beads upon a dovilili' piece of wlu)veor<l. W'lieu In- I 
held the ends of the cord firmly in his hands. In' detied 
j any one to take the baTtds from off tin cords wilhout 
breaking tbe sti-ings ; but wbeii anoHicr person held the 
ends of the cords, lie caused I he liarrels to fly off flic strings 
as if by magic.* Tlie thing appeared fo those un.ic'jiiainfed 
with it to bo itn|H)SsilVik iait mnu tliclrsB it was quite 
simple to those w ho knew the secret of the puzzle. 

Xliis trick' of the ‘ sour-iiiilk bai rels’ Bennie Miiioiie 
taught fo a brother of the wo-iter, then a lioy of ten years 
of age. 'This youth in time went to sea, and. after c, ser¬ 
vice of .about tw'<;nty ye.'us, attaiiuat the coinniaiul ef a 
morclifiJit-slup. It luapix.'ned one day, while I he ship was 
at MessinJi taking in .a cargo for Soutli Aineriea. that 
a native juggler made ids ajipcarancc amoiit liie slnjr 
ping in the port, fie carried a liaskct containing irinki ts 
of various sorts, wliicli lie soiii to the crews of the ves¬ 
sels in the harbour; aud he, hesidos. drew e nsiderahie 
sums of money ftom the woinlciing sailors, by exhibiting 
to them a great many sleight-of-hand tricks. ,-Vmotigst 
others of his performances, the captain of the Brilisii ship 
was BUri>rised to observe tin: identical I'eat oi Bennie Mi- 
noric's ‘sonr-milk barrels,’ whieli the old man had laughl 
him in Ids youth among the heath-chid in' i of Scotland. 
Not one of the uiauy sldymi.asters and sailors of the ditleient 
n.ations present could understand the juggler’s puzzle, or 
im.aginc how llic barrels eonld be taken off the cords 
without breaking them. 

The juggler, like all otliers of his calling, went strutting 
about in the crowd, lioastiiig aud nuiguifying ids extra¬ 
ordinary dexterity. The c.a}ttain, recolJeeting distinctly 
all the particulars of the same puzzle wldeli Br uiiic jVli- 
norie had taught him, stepj«-d forward to the hombastieal 
conjurer, and feigned to wonder at tlie extraordinary 
powers whicIi ho showed in his art. 'I'lie juggler, willi 
great aiTOgance, at once challenged the ea]itaiii or any 
man in ail Bicily to take the barrels from the conls. The 
captain still pretending to be entirely ignmant of tlie 
trick, said lie thought tlie thingmight befsiasilile, although 
it appeared to be very difficult. Tlie gaBCoiiadiii,« con¬ 
juror instantly said he would wag(‘^ his whole li.asl<etfnl 
of trinkets, worth several pounds, that tlic captain could 
not take the barrels from the cords. The captain, with 
feigned hesitation and apparent fear, took the het, en¬ 
gaging to pay knenty doUiam against the basket in e.'ise, ol' 
failure. Tlie twenty dollars were immediately lodged in 
the h.ands of a third jiatty at the request of tlm juggler, 
tliat hU jirey might not escape him. Tin; ■ gontleniau in 
wliosc custody tlie money was placed for security, with 
other onlookers, was astonished at the simplicity of the 
captain, and tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing 
away his money to a professed trickster, being (lUitc sure 
he would lose tlie bet. The captain, however, persieting in 
his resolution, commenced handling the barrms in a very 
awkward manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of 
the trick. Tliis only produeod a smile of contempt, and 
increased tike eonfidence of the self-sufficient man, who 
now himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. 

' : ---- 

» Bapuo died about three j eam nge in the Edinburgh Chiftity 

Worlfiouse, -aged Ids. Au ample account of hint is given in the 
jonmal, No. 328. 


But on the captain ffgain putting his hands upon the 
barrels and cords in a more easy and confident manner, 
as if familiar with the trick, the juggler’s countenanco in¬ 
stantly fell. lie jvereJived the trap laid for him, and ex- 
elahiicd, ‘My basket is lost.’. The captain, after some 
nourishes with Ids hands, ,aa if he had neon an adept at 
the juggling trade, inhnediately undid the mysteiious 
puzzle, to tlic great amusement of the byatander.s, and 
infinite mortification of the jioor juggler. Tlie captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to earry the basket 
on board ids sUij> and secure it in the cabin. 

'I'li<‘ bombastieal conjurer was now’ completely chop- 
fnlleti. Another basket of mcrchavidisc was not easily to 
be oblaincd ; and, besides, tlie erowd presc'nt burst out 
a-laiighiiig at ids embarra-ssment, and at seeing tbe biter 
so ofiectually bitten. After keeping tbe basket for some 
tirin' ill Ills possession, the eajrtain returned it to tlic 
Immblod necroiimncer, wiiniing liiiu at the same lime to 
iie more eantioos in future, and not again to peril his 
whole fiiitunc imd fame upon a single tlirow of chance. 
The captain only retained a tootli-bnisli or otlier trille 
out of the hashel ; and the juggler was so inueli pleased 
aud gratified at his wares being returned to him, that he 
! jiressed the I'aptain to accept of some artielos of more 
valm' than the tooth-brush, but which lie declined to 
receive. 

I'he iieei'omanei'r now spoke to the captain in a fami¬ 
liar. Iriendly, and siitidnerl tone, as if he had met with a 
lirothor magieian, and wislied to try him with more of his 
sleight-ol-li;iTiil feats ; but the eaplidn Vicing only in poo- 
session of tin' singh; one of tlie ‘ sour-niilk ham-ls,’ declined 
having anything further to do w ith him. The ti'anK.'ietioii 
prodneed eoii.sldeiahle intere.st !il the jWn t of Me-sina, and 
was the toiric of general coin ersid ion for sopic time. 


EARLY AND LATE WRITERS. 

A.n minsn-'illy eoi ly derehqiment of the iiitelleetual faculties 

is among tlie least ... presages wlneli e.m be oli- 

sen i'd in iuliuiey. 11 ;i.s eften argues 1 he presence of morbid 
eonilitions of mind as extraordinaiy talent. .Indge i>od 
diidge declares that he I'euiid, liy ex|ierienee, that,' .among 
a, number of quick wif.s in youth, few are found in the 
end very fortnnate i’or themselves, or very jiiolitabh' Vo 
the • onimonweiiilU.’ Yet iiistiinees of early talent of a, 
he.a'ithy kind wili always prove interesting, and .•ippeni ti. 
;,;eneroiis syin))atliy ami adinirntion. .Sir Francis I’nlginve, 
author i.t various works, transluted Homer's llfrfrnr/iomj/n- 
■mnehm at Hie age of ei,(!lit years. Goi’the, when only eight 
or Tiine yeai v old, wTote a short description of twelve pic¬ 
tures piirlvaying the history of Josejih. Sir Tliotnfui Law¬ 
rence, wln;n in his eighth year, eoiitributed various articles 
fo tlie Tmigaziiies. At tlie age of fourteen Kirko White 
w rote tlie follow ing ‘ Address to the Muse :’— 

‘ 111 haled inaiil! in whose nnhuppy train 
Chill jKiverty and misery iu*e seoii— 

Anguish and iliseoritent, tlie iinhaiipy hone 
I If life, and Idaekener of each brighter scene— 

Wliy tri thy- votaries dost thou give to fi.-ct 
.So keenly all the st-orns, Iho jeers of life f 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 
With apathy’s tnviilnerable steel, 

Ilf self-eontent and ease, eiuh torturing w'ounil to heal '! 

Ah! who would taste your self-deluding joys, 

That lure the unwary to a wretcliwl doom— 

That bid fair views and fiattoring holies arise, 

‘iTjcn lure them headlong to a lasting tomb ? 

IVluit is tlic ehann whieh leads thy victims on 
To ja-.rsevero in juiths tliat load to wo ? 

What can induce them in tha t, route to go, 

In iWiioh inmmierous Iwfore have gone. 

And died in misety, poor and wo-b<igonc ? 

Yet can I ask what eharins in then aro found— 

1 who have drank from thine etliereal rill, 

0 And ta.stcd all the pleasunts that abound 
UlHin Parnassus' loved Aonian hill— 

.1. througli whose soul the muses’ strains aye thrill: 

Oh, I do feci the spell with which Pm tied j 
And though our annals fearful stories tell, 

How Savage langufalied, and how Otway dieil, 

Ti’ot must I porsovarc, let whato'er will betide.’ 

Barre Roberts, at the age of nineteen, was a eoDtributor 
to the Quarterly Ttevieto, and well voraed in antiquities and 
numiugatics. He died in Uia twenty-fourth year, ieavii^ 
so exfonsivo and valuable a oolleoiion of ouins, that the 
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government parchased it for the British MuBcnm, at the 
price of four thousand pounds. Hi# works were reprinted 
by his father for private distribution, in a handsome quarto 
volume. .Tohn Banim wrote many otf ids ])rose and poetic 
pieces wliile in the fresh bloom of boyhood. Wlien 
seareely seventeen, ho became editor of the I^im/er Jotir- 
naL At eighteen ho produced .his play of Damon and 
J'yOum, and at nineteen his poem of The- ('eira I’nrnditv. 
\Vhen about twenty, ho married, and proceeded to laiii- 
don, where he immediately undertook the editorship of 
the hiterari) Meyisier. In his twenty-sixth year he pub¬ 
lished The' Nrmlnns, which established him as the very 
first of Irisli writers of fiction. tHoward Dndh^y, when not 
sixteen years old, eompiled, printed, and (uigravcd tlie 
]dateK for IJUtan/aiu.L AntUmifies of Ihorsham, in .SV/.s.sv'.r 
(in.lfi). William Roscoe was in his sixteenth year when 
ho wrote his poem entitled Mount Vkxnsanl. 1'he celebrated 
traveller, Hr K. 1). Clarke, wrote, before he voas of age, his 
now exocediiigly scarce Tour ihnnuih. the Snath of Emihmd, 
WaJeJt, and Ireland (17111), the style of wbieh is rmtliral and 
eloquent, full of youthful ardour and spirit, and strongly 
indicative of feelings that do honour to thc^ poodneas and 
humanity of his heart, f.liarlcs Ijainb, (!oleridge, ami 
Charles Lloyal, when neither was twenty-caie yiairs of age, 
published a small inqiretciiding volume, containing speei- 
mens of their abilities in poetical coiupoaitioii. 

On the other hand, there arc remarkable insfiuice.s of 
j .authors of distinction Iniving eonnueneed liieii liieiary 
career at a ripe age. It was not until he bad attained his 
' 1 wenty-eighth year that the tahaits of Sir Waller Scott 
; developed thcinselvcs. ‘I hapipcned to be. in Scotland,’ 
i says Lord Dudley, ‘ when Scott di.seovcrcd his great genius 
; —just as a mail tiiulj: a ti'casure buried in hi.s garden, or a 
; great iiiiue upon his estate.’ Allan Itairisay, the Doric 
: jioet of .Sisiti.m^. was twenty-six ere he wrote verses. It 
I rrmst, lior.fver, lie own*'d llmi. geuemlly literary talent 
■ shows itsi'lf before twenty. 

I Of exertions of mind at an advaneeil period of life, many 
remarkable anccilotcs are told. When (lie ccicbrati'.l 
' Ariiauhl, autlior of an excellent work entitled The .ie.'of 
' Thinhintr, ■i.^ke.i Ins friend Mieboil to assist, liim in a ne\v 
work, tile latter didined, saying, ‘ We are now old, and it 
i is time to rest,’ to \\Inch Arnaiild made tliis memorable 
tepiy, ‘ liest! leave we not all eteniity to rest in ■■■ Dr 
.bdmson, the year before ins dealli, .•ie<nnred a perfect 
knonledge of tlie Dnteh larignagt'. Aeeorson, tlie eele- 
lirated lawyer, did not t-ommenet' f lic slntiy of the hiw till 
very late in life, saying tliat he should tlien master it the 
sooner. Tlie late venerable Marquis of Wellesley cheered 
and consoled ills old age by mi ling Latin and Knglisli 
verses. At t lie age of seventy-eight. Voltaire re-wrote in one 
year tlie Sophoni^ia of Maires, and eoiiipost d ftis tragedy of 
the ioics q/'.l/(Ho,s ; .and when arrived at liis eighty-second 
: year, l.e wrote ills JCpislle to lloileau^ hi.s .I'f is/le to Horace, 
the 7iie//c.s, the Jladtafae tf Peyarns, and si'Vt'ral other little 
pieces. Cato was eiglity years old wlicn he began to le.'irn 
Greek, and Plutarcli was alioiit the siiine agti when ho 
acquired a knowledge of Ijitin. Socrates was in his old 
; age when he began to learn to play various musical instru- 
: ments. Bernardino de Saliaguti, a Friineiscaii fritir, litivitig 
i gone as a misaionmy to Mexico in I,VI'), eoneeived tlioie 
1 the design of illustrating tlie antiquities of the A/.tecs, and 
; for this pnriKisc wTote in the Mexican laiigu.ag<! a work 
I containing an immense mass of enrious information. From 
i jealousy, however, he was deprived of Ins nianuseript by t lie 
i provinciiil of liis order, till he liiid reaeiied the age of eighty, 

I when, tlirough a friendly and xtowerful intcreession, he re¬ 
covered it, and began even then tlie laborious task of tinn- 
slatiug it from tlie Mexican into Spanish, ’lids triuislatioii, 
when finished, oecupied, witli its uumerous paintings, two 
folio volumesi hut lieing sent to Madriti for pulilicatiou, I 
tlio manuscript was lost, and did not make its appcarauite 
before the world until nearly three eeuturies h,aa elapsed ; 
for it w'Bs first published at Mexico in 1811!), and republished 
in the following year by Lord Kingsborongli, wlio thought 
j himself the first to introduce it to notice, T/mis Conirtko, 
Die celebrated abstemious Venetian, writing at the age of 
ciglity-tliroc, speaks of bis having just penned tr irdrtlifal 
and pleasant comedy. Theophrastus was upwards of ninety 
when he commenced his atlmirablo work on the Characleru 
of Men. Ludovico Monaldcsoo was a hundred and fifteen 
years old when he wrote the celebrated memoirs of ids 
time. Thus wo see that sometimes a man’s gouius 

‘ Blnoms in the winter of hia days, t 

Like aiastonhuiy thorn.* 


TOO E.4ni.\’ SCHOOL TASKS DISCOMMENDED. 

Cliililrcn ought not to be too soon dismissed from an 
education rrclasirely domestic. They ought not, I mean, to 
be sent to seliool at too early an jige. A ))ractice the con¬ 
trary of this threatens to lie productive of serious, not to 
M.ay irreparidilo miseliief. Parents are often too anxious 
that their eliildrcn should tiave a knowledge of the alpha- 
Itet, of spelling, reading, geography, and other Itrauches of 
school-learning at a very early age. Tliis is worse than 
tempting tiieni to walk too early, bec.ause the organ likely 
to ite injured by it is nmeii more important tlian the 
mnselcs ami Iront's of the lower extremities. It may do ir¬ 
remediable miseliief to the brain. 'That visens is yet too 
immature .and fi^cble to siiHtiiin fatigiio. Until from tlie 
sixth to till' eightli year of life, the sewnth heing perhaps 
the proper inediiiin, all its energies are neeesKary for its 
own healthy dcvelopnieivi, and that of tlie, oUicr portions 
of till! systi^jl^ .Nor ought tliey to be diverte.l, by serious 
study, to tinyvitlier jairposp. 'True, exereise is as essential 
to the healtii ami vigour of tbe brain at that time of life 
as at any ritlier ; but it sliould be the general !md pleasur¬ 
able exereise of observation and aetion. It oiigbt not to 
be tlie eoniimisorv i xereise of tiiiHis. Early prodigies of 
mind rarely attain mature distraction. Tbe reason is 
jilain ; tlieir luains are injured by preinatuve toil, and tlieir , 
general hialtli impaired. Were parents fiiUy sensible of i 
tills, they would no longer overload tbe lirains of tlieir mere i 
}ia,be.s vvitb studjq any more tlia.li they would tlieir iialf-or- i 
ganizeil niuseles ainl joints witliiunmereiful burdens of ; 
biie]< aiid mortar. 'They would even know tliat the hitter : 
woulil lie the le.ss destriielive practice of the two. In.stead ; 
of si'i'ing iiifiUits eouiined to inaction in crowded school- j 
ro ans, wit h, saddened looks, moist eyes, and aehing licads, i 
we sliould Ihen meet them in gardens and lawnis, groves 
and pleasnn-gronnds, breatliiiig wholesome air, leaping, | 
kiiighing, ...bontiiig, < ro]qiing flowers, pursuing buttei/lies, I 
eolieetini: and looking at enrious and beautiful iiLseets and ! 
stone-., li.sietiiiig to bird songs, ciriging Iheinsclves, admir¬ 
ing the bri'.d't lilue .areli of tlie lieavens, or ga/.ing at tile 
thickening folds of the thnnder-elond, and doing all other i 
iliings fitted to promote lieaitli, develope and strengthen 
their frames, and ]irep(ire tliem for tlie gT.avcr business of 
after- life. And instead of pale faces, tlaceid ehecks, and 
w asted iiodies, we should find them with ruddy flesh, firm 
miiseles, and full and well-rounded limbs. Exercises and 
pastinies sneli a,s tliese eoristitnte the onl.v ‘ Infant fieliool' 
that deserves to be encouraged ; nor will any' other sort 
leeeive einourageioenl when the iiusiness of ediieation 
shall be tliorongidy umler.stood. The brain of infants will 
lie then no longer neglected as a mass of matter of little 
impovtanee, skin, mnsiie, and bone being thought prefer¬ 
able to it. On the contrary, it w ill be viewed hi its true ■ 
i haraeter, as tiie riding organ of the boily and the a|ipani- 
tus of the mind, and its training will receive the attention ] 
it ineriis. I rejieat—and the repetition should be perse- | 
ven d in imlil its tmth be ai^knowledged and reduced to ] 
praeliee—tliat most of tile evils of edneation under which 
t he world has so loiyg suffered, ami is still .■ailfci in.g, arise 
from tbe mis',aki n iiidief, t hat in wtiat i.s called moral and 
iiitcllee'iial edue<ation, it is the iiiitul th.at is exeia:i.sed, and 
not till' hraia. Nor will the evils cease, and education be 
made peiToi't, until tlie error shall lA- cx|>lodo<l. Knowing 
nothing of the uature of the mind, and •aipposiiig it to be, 
as a siiii'il.Kiiinewbat im/iaMire, we are neither apiirised nor 
ajjyireheiisive tliat any degree of action will impair it. lur 
deed we ran ferin no eoneeption of an injury done to it as 
a separate I'ssniee. T’erliaiis tin; most rational tftlief is, 
thal. it can sutler iioiie. Hut the p.ase is dift'erent as re¬ 
spects orgaiiizod matter. IVe witues.s daily injuries done 
to it by iniiidicioiiK ex-breisc. Nor is there periiaps any 
portion of it so easily or ruinously der,a.nged by exeessivc 
aetion .m the brain, ospoeially tbe balf formed and highly- 
Biiseept.ible br.ain of infants. Let this truth bo realised, 
and faitlifnllj and skilfully acted on, and human suffering 
from hydroceiilialus, rickets, phrenitia. Idiocy, epilepsy, 
mndnes.s, and otiicr cerebral affections, will bo greatly di- 
minislied. It would be infinitely wiaoi and better to em¬ 
ploy suitable persons to supcrlntonil the cxb’rcisns and 
amusements of children under seven years of age, in the 
fields, orclnords, and meadows, aanj pennt out to them the 
riches and beauties of nature, than to havo them immured 
In crowded schoolrooms, poring Oyor hOl^rtiooks aud pri¬ 
mers, conning w-ords of whose meaniff^ itjO^arc ignorant, 
and breathing foul air .—OaMrueM on PtysimnSdneidiim. 
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BILICKKCE IK BUSIKE8H. 

Cultivilto ft spirit of diligence both in your temporal 
and spiritual employ. Strictly adliero to your business. 
Religion commands this. There may be dilKcultics in 
your calling, and so there are in every situation; but let 
iiot this redax your exertions, le.st yon give occasion for the 
enemy to speak evil of y'ou. Besides, assiduity in your 
lawful concerns is one of the beat ways to be prcseired 
from temptation. Idleness has led to a thousand evil 
consequences ; while itself is a most nnhapjiy state of 
mind. It is good to be employed. Action is really the 
life, business, and rest of the soul. ‘ Idleness,’ as South 
says, ‘ offers up the soul as a blank to the devil for him 
to write what he will upon it.’ Idleness is tlie emptiness, 
and business the fulness of the soul; and we all know' that 
we may infuse what we will into empty vessels, but a full 
one has no room for a further infusion.—y/fc/ ’if (‘/iristiaits 
Guilin, 


HAIR S T. 

Tuouon weel I lo’c the buddin’ spring, 

I’ll no niisca’ .Tohn t'rost. 

Nor will I rooitc the simmer days 
At gowden autuimi’s cost; 

For a’ the sca.sons in their turn 
Some wished-l'or ph^asures bring. 

And han’ in lian’ they Jink about, 

Like W'cans at Jingo-ring. 

Fu’ wed I minfl iiow' aft ye said, 
tVhen winter nights were latig, 

‘ I weary for the simmer woods, 

The lintic’s titterin’ sang ;’ 

But when the woods grew gay and gi'Ccn, 
And birds sang sweet and clear. 

It then was, ‘ When will hairst-time come. 
The gloamiii’ o’ the year?’ 

Oh, hairst-time’s like a lippin’ cup 
That’s gi’en wi’ fiirthy glee— 

The fields arc fn’ o’ yellow corn. 

Rod apples bend the tree ; 

’The genty air, sac ladylike, 

Has on a scented gown. 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The tliistle-sccd balloon. 

Tlie yellow' corn will jiorridgc mal., 

The apples ttistc your mon’. 

And owrc the stibblc rigs I’ll chase 
The thistk-down wi’ you ; 

I’ll pn’ the haw' frac alT the tliom. 

The red hip frac the brior- - 
For wealth hangs in c.ach tangled nook 
I’ the gloamin’ o’ the year. 

Sweet Hope ! ye biggit hae a nest 
Within my baimie’s breast— 

Oil! may his trustin’ licart ne’er trow 
That whiles ye sing in Jest.; 

Some cornin’joys are daneiii’ aye 
Afore his langin’ cen— 

He sees the flower that isna blawii, 

An’ birds that ne’er were seen. 

The stibblc rig is aye ahin^ 

Tlie gowden grain afore. 

An’ apples drap into his lap, 

Or row in at the door. , 

• Come liairst-time then unto my bairn, 
Brest in your gaj'est gear, 

Wi’ saft and winnowin’ win’s to cool 
Tlie gloamin' o’ tlie year. 

—Nursery Songs, Glasgow, 1844. 


CHINESE ICE-HOUSES. 

Tlie ioe-houses around Ningpo, and especially on the 
banks of the river between that city and Chinhac, arc 
beyond caleulatipja. They are built above the ground, 
and generally upon a platform of earth raised so as to be 
above tlie level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a 
mound a/liamlioo fnime is thrown, wliich is well and 
closely thatched with paddy straw. Tlie ice is collected 
In tanks or ponds, which tiie proprietors of the ice-Uouses 
take care to keep dply filled with water during the v,htet 
season, ^hen the ico is of sufficient thickness they ool- 


Icot it; and, as it is brought in, each layer is covered with 
<lry straw, and in thifS manner tlie ice is jireservod dniiiig 
tlie wliole summer. Each Iiousc has its own drain, to draw 
off the water caused ky the inciting of the ice. Tlie article 
is not used in Ningpo for private consumption, but solely 
as an antiseptic for flesh and fish during tlic licats of 
summer. The inhabitants know nothing of the mode of 
cooling tlicir liquid, except as they have observed foreigners 
use it for that purpose, and tlien tliey are very willing to 
retail it to them at the rate of about eighty to one huiulred 
casli per bucket, a cliarge by no means excessive during 
tlie dog days. In pl.aces like Foocliow-foo, the seat of 
Chinese luxury, ioc is oeeasionally used to cool fruits, 
sweetmeats, Ac.— /•'rieml of China, 

OVSTEBS. 

Tlie •western Australians eat all sorts of salt-w.ater mol¬ 
luscs I'xeept oysters. In the Old World, however, oysters 
have enjoyed an extensive reputation as luxuries from a 
very early ])crie(l. Pliny, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Varrus, 
ami other ancient authors, represent the Romans .as being 
fond of oysters, esiiecially of those whieh they obtained 
from Britain. Onr oysters were lionoured with a prominent 
place at the iiamiuct-tables of their emperors. They ate 
vi'itli them a peeidiar kind of bread, called liy Pliny panis 
ostrmrins —probably sometiililg like tiic largo rolls seen in 
our modern oyster-shops. 

lie was II brave man wlio first ventured upon swallowing 
a raw oyster ; but liravcv still was George 11., ulio preferred 
attacking oysters wlien tiie.y were not only raw, Imt stale 
and of strong flavour. The Ilononralilc Itohert Boyle, in 
ills book entitled Jtrflci'tiims, .sjieaks in temi.s of .alihorrcneo 
and nltra-lmmanity of the praetiee of eating raw oysters. 
AVliatover may lie said Viy tlie admirets of IJoyle in favour 
of previous boiling, raw oysters will always lie most 
patronised for ttie superior delicacy and piiwty of their 
taste. We may jaxsiinie Oiat Bi^ ./olmson preferred tlicm 
m their undressed Ht<ate, for lie compared scalloped oysters 
to • eliildren’s ears in sawdust.’ A noble lord giving direc¬ 
tions for a treat of boiled oysters, says, ‘ \\ asli I lie sliells of 
the oysters clean, then put ttie oysters into an eartben jiot 
with tlicir hollow sides downwards, tlien jiiit this ]iot 
covered into a great saucepan with water, and so let them 
boil in their own liipior nmnixed with the water.’ It was 
said of a cold climate, tliat no fruit ripened in it exeejit 
linked aiiplcs ; and, according to the satirical Bishop 
Corl lett— 

‘ 'Tls so seethina hot in Spain, they swear j 

They never heanl of a raw oyster there.' 

PuMca Stromoto. 1C48. j 

But to oysters tliat lie in sliallow water, a severe frost ! 
proves as destructive as a iiot summer. Tlie frost of 1829-30 
destroyed, on one Danisli liank alone, more than eight 
millions of oysters, or about ten thousand tons weiglit. 

THISTLES OK SOUTH AMERICA. j 

After emerging from tlie quinta and eliaeara grounds, : 
some six leagues from the capital, wo came upon the 
eai'dales, or ‘ thistlerios,’ wliich, at tlie time I apeak of, j 
reached to Arroyio del Medio, tlie boundary of the pro- i 
vinee of Buenos Ayi-es. Hince then, they liave gone on 
extending tlicir dominion on all sides, and they seem 
di'stined to become at last tlie great vegctalilc usurpers 
of tlie whole Pamima. When I left Scotland, I tliouglit 
I had left tlie country, ii.ar e.xcoHenec, of tliistles behind 
me ; I now found that those of my native land, conijiared 
witli the tliistleries of the Pampas, were as a few scattered 
Lilliputians to the serried ranks of the Brobdignagians. 
Krom one post-house to another a lane was cut tlirongh 
these huge tliistle-fields, wliich hemmed you in on either 
side as completely as if you wero riding lictwecn walls 
fifty feet,liigli ; you saw (is little in the onfi case as you 
would in the other. Tlie eattlo find shaih in tliesc car- 
dales, and arc often lost among them for days. Tliry 
aftbrd a shelter for highwaymen, .and when at their 
greatest growth, they are a favourite resort for gentlemen 
of *t1ie road. They tower above your licad, and in many 
cases hide tlie post-house from yonr view till you come 
close upon the door. In short, Pampas thistles, like all 
things else in South America, arc on a large scale.—yfofert- 
son's Letters on Paraffuay, 


Piihlifthcd by R. Cmambrrh, High Street, KdinburRli (aiiin 

98 MiUor Street, Glasgow); and, with their pemiission, by S. 
Orb* Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W* and K. Chamskrs, 
Kdal^b* 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

The devotion with wliich business is pursued in Lon¬ 
don has caused tlve Sunday to be most unfairly dealt 
with. The great built of the industrious classes find, or 
affect to find, that they must work from luorhiug till 
night for si.v days, and then tamvinee themselves that 
it is necessary to spetid the Sunday entirely in recrea¬ 
tion, for which they say they Jiave no other time. It 
would probably be a new idea to many of them, if they 
were asked, ‘ Wliy no other timei'’ or if it were; pointed 
out that each day ought to have, to some extent, its 
own period of recreation. Hut, liow far soever they 
may be in errer on tliis point, tiic mode in whieli tiiese 
classes do*generally sjifnd tlu; Sunday is itself a fact in 
our social system not umrortliy of notice. A few light 
peneillings on the snhjcct may be li.stcued to, where a 
downrigiit sermon would he tiisregarded. 

The streets of London always present a reinarkahly 
quiet and deserted appearance early in the morning, but 
on this da 3 ’ particularly so. All is still, save now and 
then when the steps of the distant policeman arc heard 
breaking with their echoes the deatli-like silence of the 
streets, or when a party of anglers, principally j-oung 
clerks and shopmen, pass by, yawniing and half wishing 
that they laid not got up quite so early, and carrying 
across their shoulders formidable instruments intended 
for the capture of roach and gudgeons, and large full- 
bellied baskets crammed with bread and meat, equivocal 
pork pics, and a bottle of beer. Now and then—^bul, 
I am happy to sajL this has become comj)ar.atively a 
rare sight of late years—some mechanic, we may hope 
an unmarried one, wlio had been offering last night the 
first fruits of his week’s wages at the shrine of Baccfius, 
comes staggering past. He is nut sufficiently sober to 
know where he is going; but as he is not too drunk to 
walk, and does not make any disturbance, tlie policeman 
takes no notice of him. Tlie early breakfast stalls, that 
on other days arc jiatronised by arti-sans on the way to 
their work, are nut to be seen, or are confined to loca¬ 
lities in wiiieh tlieir custom is derived from those wlio 
reside in their immediate vicinity. The colTee-slioiis 
remain sln^ longer than usual, as mechanics, who form 
their principal frequenters, lie in l>ed a couple of hours 
later, as a rest from the toil of the past week, aud a 
preparation for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o’clock tlie day may be said to commence. 

• Tim shrill voice of the water-cress seller is heard—the 
small transactions of that trade confining it almost en¬ 
tirely to children and those who are too old for any¬ 
thing else. The other cries tolerated on Sunday morn¬ 
ing are shrimps, dried haddocks, Yarmouth bloaters, 
mackerel, and thi fruits of the season. It may be well, 
however, to say that the magnificent but ug^ word 
bloater is aj^lied to mere red herrings, and no|p> that 


iiieonipariible,diunty wliicli swims iu tlicsca only a few 
days beforCTt conics on the tabic, and is only salted 
suHiciently to niakc it keep for that interval, and only 
smoked enough to tinge it with the colour of virgin 
gold. Tlie milk-woman now wajks her rounds, clatter¬ 
ing her tin can.s, and singing out lier musiiral cry. She 
is a stout, rosy-cheeked, good-humoured 'Wclsli or Irish 
woman, with a joke for tlie policeman, and for the ser¬ 
vant-girl an inijuiry after the health of her ‘young 
mail.’ She is also the confidant of the whole neigli- 
bourliood, and gives sage advice to the servaut-of-all- 
woik, who, disgusted with some inquiries that liad been 
made after a sbouliler of mutton wiiieh appeared but 
once at table, resolves to give tliat missus of hers w'am- 
ing tins very blessed day. Tlie cliimnej’s begin to 
sinolio. and tlie simps iu the poor neigiibourlioods, that 
deal ill tlie neces.saries of life, open one by one. Down 
tile narrow courts, windows are tlirown open to let the 
chimney draw ; and ill tliat nearest yon, you hear the 
rattle of cups and saucers, and by and by the screams of 
a little boy wlio is undergoing an involuntary ablution. 
When the younger hranc'.ics of the family are dressed, 
tliey are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so that 
they niaj’ be out of the way, and with strict injunefions 
not to plaj', lest they should spoil their dros.ses. In¬ 
side, the mother and cider daughters are deep in tlie 
mysteries of stuffing a leg of pork and the manufacture 
of an apple-pie; and tlie father, after being knocked 
about liy everybody, and made a complete tool of— 
having alternately been set to hold tiic babj% and pare 
apples, and reach down sugar, and sliarpen knives—at 
lengtli ip^gnautly retires to tlie street-door, where, 
with his cW off, and in a verj’ white shirt and ditto 
trousers, and witli the baby iu Ills arms, lie smokes his 
pipe uid reads bis Sunday paper, borrowed from the 
publk -liouse, or one of the penny weeklies, purchased 
‘ out and out.’ 

About ten o'clock the streets become fuller. Lon¬ 
doners have a strong regard for appearances, and those 
w’ho perhaps do not visit a church from one year’s end 
to another, are yet unwilling to e.xhibit their negligence 
to the public. I luring the liours of the morning service 
the streets arc comparatively egipty; all those who set 
out on their day’s v*alk before dinner—^who, however, 
form but a limited proportion of the pleasure-seekers 
—.storting about tliis time. They generally consist of 
small parties who go doivn by railway or steamboat to 
Greenwich, carrying tlieir dinner with them in a bosket, 
aud dining under a chestnut-tree, spending their after¬ 
noon in visiting Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on 
Blackheath, or perhaps getting up, along with some 
otlier party, a game at kiss-in-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, shut¬ 
ting liis eyes to the expense, hires a gig for the day, 
and drives his lady-love to Harrow, Iticlunond, Totten- 
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ham, or some other favoured place, wliere they dine at 
ail ordinary ; and after walking about in the neighbour¬ 
hood, return at six to tea, which is served with great 
dignity by the young lady, .whose jioint of politeness is 
to tliank the w'aiter separately for every service he jHir- 
forins. There is another class—patriarchal exxierienccd 
men, knowing of the fact that simple and economical 
pleasures are often the best—who carry the wliolc of 
their family, and a friend or two besides, to Epjiing 
Forest in a. tu.\ed cart drawn by a tall bony horse, well 
known in the neighbourhood for the last doncm years, 
and generally .supposed to possess unlimited powers 
of drawing. When this party has arrived at its 
destination, a large basket is unpacked, and a cloth 
■spread on the ground, and they all fall upon the viands 
before them with llearty appetites and merry l.nighicr, 
as safe from intruders as if tlicy were in a balloon, al¬ 
though the pl.aee is within a very few mile.s of l.oinlon. 
After dinner a fire is made with dry sticks, and :i small 
kettle of water is put on, which serves the double i)ur- 
I pose of prepsu-ing the old gentleman’s toddy and making 
1 tc:a for the ladies; and in the meantime the young 
j folks stroll about, arm* in arm, gathering wild lloweis. 

; and the old folks sit down together and j>rosc. tltliers, 

I -witli their dinner in a l)anJke.'’('liief, rejiair to Uainiiton 
I Court by means of a pleasun’-i’iin holding alioul two 
! dozen per.sons, and for the trip tliore and Viacl; |):!y a 
I shilling. Tlu^ van is 4aiidsoi!iely jiainted, tUc lior.stis 
I neatly liarnessed. ,'iiid the jiwidng o\’erl](S!.d protects the 
i plcasurers from the sim, adiuittiiig only tin; dust. In a 
h very little while they are rumbled and fumbled iiroi 
! j eompanionsliii). I’erlet^t magazines of fun .are these 
! pleasure van.s. M.any an aerjuaintanee begins in tin iii 
: wliieh is destined to read) its climax at the altar, and 
■ oidy to terminate in the grave, d'hese plcasurers look 
! tiown with a good-humourt'd superiority on mcirc pedes- 
i trians, and many arc the j!)ki s and rejiartecs bandied 
; between the two as they yiass. * 

i Well, as has been said, it is tim o’clock. 'J’lie main 
‘ streets that lead out of town arc; throngeri with jiiea.sure- 
j seekers, and in the poor neigtdiourlioods tia; .shops are 
I open, and doing a groat amount of imsincss. .'Mrs 
Smith, having resisted for soum time tlie demands of 
tlie children for a pie, to their gre.at glee a. lenyyth give: 
in, and hurries out fol" green rliubarb, gootebiiTie., 
currants, and raspberries, or apidcs, accordmg to tlic 
( season, thongli with many misgivings in lier mind, 
i when she cou.sider,s the (piautity of sugar that will be 
necessary to make them palatable. (Jood manag'ers yuit 
oirthe buying of their .Sund.ay joint to this moment, in 
the hope that the Irntt-dier will sell Ids meat a halfpenny 
a pound cheaper rather than keep it till tlie iie.xt day; 
but they meet with tlie fete of most very good mauager.s, 

[ and are often obliged to put up now witli v.hat tliey 
i would have rejected last niglit. 1/ittle boys, with tbeir 
I jackets off; carry earthen dishes containing slioulder.s of 
mutton, with potatoes under them, to the baker’s, feeling 
i all the way in a state of nervous treiudatioii le.st they 
l i should meet with some strong and uiiscrupuli'u:i imm 
i wlio miglit not have such a dainty for his dinner. i!e- 
I hind comes a little girl who is intrusted witli tlie ytie, 
i and who, on Ikt return Jiome, gives lies mamma an 
1 account of what all the neighbours are going to liave 
for dinner. It is astonishing liow jienetrating girls are, 
especially if they arc ttie eldest in the family. Hoys 
neither know nor care about iui^thing that is not in 
some way or other connected with marbles or leap-frog, 
but we never knew' a little girl wlio did not know the 
names of all tlie people in the street, and more of their 
affairs than could be gleaned from any other source. 

The church-bells are now ringing, well-dressed people 
are walking along with a quiet and serious air, carry^g 
prayer-books in their hands, and making Mrs Smith 
wish that shediad done all lier marketing on Saturday 
evening, »o that sVie miglit not liave been seen before 
she had ‘ cleaned' herself. The shops are all shut, and 
ip a quarter of an hour the streets are comparative^' 
cn^^. The cabmen, despairing of a fare for the next 


two hours, collect in groups opposite the coach-stand, 
and regale themselves w-ith the feast of reason and the 
flow' of soul, the public- houses being rigidly closed 
until one o’clock; while in St Giles’s and Seven Dials, 
Irishmen, dressed in blue coats with brass buttons, in¬ 
dividually lean against posts, or, seated in rows on the 
kirb-stonc, smoke iii ii'state of apathy, occasionally ad¬ 
dressing some monosyllabic observation to one another, 
which is an.swered with a grunt of assent. 

It is one o’clock, and Mrs Smith is dressed, and 
nur.sing tlie baby ; and Mr Smith, having finished his 
second pipe, :ii id read the paper through, advertiseriients 
and all, and having been put into a state of patriotic 
dissatisfaction by the leading article, is indignant be- 
eaiise lie cannot think of anything to grumble at c.xcejit 
the heat of the weather. The little .Smiths arc each 
of them sented on a idiair, in order to preserve their 
muslin frocks and white trousers; but whieli, how'ever, 
they are constantly leaving, in order to look if the 
]ieoiilc have come out of clmreh, keeping their mother 
actively employed in reseating them. At last, liowever, 
tiu; streets hegin to fill as if by magic. Tlie elock strikes 
one, 1111(1 out the young Smiths ru,sli to the baker's, 
without stopping for bonnets or hats. If they did not 
get there before anybody else, who know's that sonie- 
botly might not iiin’Ke a mistake and take away t/iciV 
pie:’ Snell things have happened before, and it i.s a 
remarkal.ile fact that the person who makes the ex- 
ehange lias iilways the host of it. However, on thi,s 
oceasion it i:i all right. The jiork is done w ell, and i.s 
encased in ii coating of ;.'n.‘l; deliciiftis crackling; the 
pot.'itoes are nicely' brown, and soaking ki fat; and as 
for the pie, it !.s the iierfectii'a oljthe baking Art. It is 
a line sight, too, to Se-;' the .stoat ivoman handing the 
dishes over the coimtcr, and receiving the money w itli 
j an air of cool uacoiieern, as if ii gooseberry pie were an 
i everyday (ii;eiirrc:icc, and a . iistard jnniding a mere 
I nothing; ami it would be a surjirising sight, too, to one 
i w’ho did not know tliat liakers live upon the steam of 
j the good things intnisitisd in their hands. During the 
j tinic tlie diniier liii.s been sent for, Mr Smith with his 
I ow'i hands h;'i- 'aougiit a pot of porter from the piiblic- 
! houte at the co-mer, stopping every miiuite to drink a 
iiioulldid lest :t siiould spill. On reaching home, he 
finds that hi.s w ife has laid the cloth with scrupulous 
iK;atae.ss, bringing out to advantage tlie imitation ebony' 
cruet friimc that they have had ever since their mar¬ 
riage, and till.' best knives and fork.?, which Iiad been a 
present from motlier. The doth is laid, too, on their 
tiest tiible, a small, round, unsteady, and indeed some¬ 
what dissipated-locking iirtiele, made of walnut tree, 
ft i.s eertainly rather a hard S(|ueczc, but the other table 
will not do fiir Sunday ; and.Mrs Smith take.s tin' yourig- 
e.st boy on her lap, and I'atlier one of the little girls, and 
thus they all iiianage, somehow or other, to get witliiri 
reach of the dainties. We will not say anything about 
the dinner, farther than that it is treated in the style 
eiistomarv w'itli ljon(l(,iicr.s, who consider it a Chris¬ 
tian duty to eat ns much as pos.sil)le on Sunday; and 
it must he a good ditiiier too, even if they are upon 
short eommijiis for the rpst of the week to pay for it. 

The dinner is over, the things are put away, and 
everybody is dressed, and anxious to go out. iSo Mr 
Sniitli goes for the children’s ‘ shay’ from the back-yard, 
and with some diflleulty lugs it up the naprow steps, 
looking very red, and feeling very wrathful from his 
having whitened his best coat against the wall, and 
received a blow on th* shins from the handle of the 
chaise. However, he cools down when three of the 
children are inserted in the vehicle, and the party at. 
length set out, tliroe other children walking Iiehind 
■with his wife and the baby, while he himself draws the 
chaise; wrapped up in the enjoyment of a new clay 
pipe at least half a ysttd long, which he had hid away 
till now over the clock, to be out of the reach of the 
juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mrs Smith 
sereami^ out every moment to the cliildrcn to get out 
‘of tliqbsy of the carriages; and herself, by way of 
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setting a good example, running^ every now and then 
under the very heads of the horses, as is the custom 
with all timid ladies. They cross the New Road, down 
which crowds of people are raakiifg for Ifegent’s Park, 
to sit down on benches or lie on the grass, or form a 
circle round oue or other of tlye many h^cturers who 
there hold forth gratuitously ; and perhaps after that to 
make a pilgrimage to I’riinrosc Hill, from the top of 
which they see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before them, with St Paul’s rising liigh in the midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly enough with our 
Smiths, who walk through rtomers-Towu, keeping on 
the shady side of the way; hnt it is quite a difierent 
affair wdien they get past Clialk Farm. The road hero 
opens to the hot sun, and clouds of dust come darling 
down, then across anil hack again, like a playful kitten 
doing all the mischief it can out of jiurc fun. Rut the 
worst of it is the steep hill they have now to climb. 
Mr Smith tugs and toils away, now stopping to dry the 
perspiration from his Imnv, and luw giving vent to his 
feelings by reproaches levelled at his wife. He knew 
all along what it would he. It always luqqx.'iis so 
every Sunday; and his pleasure must be spoiled for a 
whole day, because she would insist on bringing the 
cliiUlren. It was too bad—that it was. Now-, IMrs 
Smith posscs.scs, as she herself al'irnis, the tcnipei' of a 
hmuid, hut to hear the way .lohn went on would e.xiiaust 
flic patience of .lob. Wasn’t it enough that she was 
worrit to death liy the haliy, but he must begin to talk 
about h(r bringing the cliilJren, just as if lie didn’t 
)iropose it himself. Rut that wa.s the way slu' was 
always treati^l; he was never eotitontiil and sociable 
iike othel* iiii ii. Whv»didii’t he take paiteni by coasin 
Mary's. Hut Just as she has ivached Hiis point, they 
arrive at a I'ulir'i’ iiouse, in which "'.ir Smith pviqi'j.so.s 
fhat they slioidd r. st for a sliort time, an ! as his uii'e is 


perfectly 


thev ’.v.dk in. Al'icr .sittiiig for 


vane lirtic xiinlc over a piid, who should fluy sec 
ciiining in hut young Thompson and his wife, a very 
ri spcetahle couple indeed, he being a tiist-rate turner, 
making, it is said, at lea.st two guineas a-wcek. .After 
c.vprcssing tlieir mutual surprise at uieeting, tlicy iril 
sit down togctlier, and tlic two men iK'gin to talk 
politics, and the ladies doincsties, Mrs (smith gives a 
complete history of the rise ami progress of a hooping- 
cough vvilh which little .lohnny liad been lately sulli riug, 
with an etposhiou of her particular mode of treatment, 
to all of which Mrs Tliomp.son listrn.s vvitli great inte¬ 
rest, and treasures it up in her mind, as she iier.sclf lias 
a baby of two or three months fild. Having rested 
for some time, they start in a body, and a.s there ;iro 
now two men to draw the ehaisc, they go on plea¬ 
santly enough, and .at length, after several stopjfagcs, 
arrive at the very top of Hampstead Heath. 

I t)n the side of a declivity on tlie heath tlierc arc a 
great number of tables and forms laid out on the grass, 
on wliich some washerwomen, wlio inhabit the cotta.gcs 
close by, provide, the social meal for all such as arc 
willing to pay ninepence a-Ticad. To this spot our 
party repsir, and after some discussion with an elderly 
female with regard to luw many heads the young 
Smiths tnight be supposed to posscs.s collectively, they 
sit down and take tea, remarking how very ditrercntly 
the beverage, as well as the bread and butter, tastes in 
the country. Even tc.a, however, will not stand more 
than three or four waterings at the most, <ai1d they at 
length get up and turn their faces homewards. 

'The heath is now r.apidly Iccoming deserted, the 
only persons who seem inclined to remain being couples, 
. who w,alk about slowly iu the less frequented parts, 
and talk together in a low tone, am! white gowns that 
are seen gliding like phantoms among the bushes, each 
with its Hamlet striving to muster courage to ail- 
dress it. The dusk of the evening is (ioming on, and the 
pleasure-seekers again return to the road, and now com¬ 
mences the least agreeable part of the day. From Hamp¬ 
stead to the New Road there is an almost solid line 
of human beings, some three miles long, enslSI|ned in 


a cloud of dust. Everj' person is thirsty, but the puhlic- 
houscs are tdl full; and even if they were not, there are 
very few wdio have not spent their money at Hampstead. 
t)f that mass of human beings—indeed of the whole 
population of London, whether seen in church or in the 
streets on this day—it is worthy of remark, that there is 
not one wlio is not well and comfortably dressed. In 
this respect we dilfcr from most continental cities. The 
same feeling of pride that makes the J,ondoner fare 
well on Sunday at the oxpcn.se of flii' rest of the week, 
causes him to dress well, and if he cannot do so, he 
remains a, prisoner in his house all day. 

Down till! hill come the inuUiluile, their feet sore 
with walking, their heads aching with the heat of the 
sun, eoinbincd, in many oa.se.s, with.the potations tliey 
have been imhihiug, their clothes discoloured with the 
dust, and iduiosi all of thi in eitlier sulky, or venting 
their iil liUjHitiuT no their friends. t)ui’ jiiirty, wdio lialf 
an hour ago wcic in such good spirits, are now quite the 
reverse. Mr and Airs (imith are engagei! in a not very 
aniicablc discussion, and the ehildrcn arc cither asleep 
or crying, and their mother cndpvours to sileiiee. them 
by a distribution of boxes on the car, wliieb, strangely 
enougli, seems to have quite ati opposite eUcet. Tliose 
wlio can alTiird to ride arc tbe only per.sous who enjoy 
themsel ves. One party comes tearing down the hill at 
full speed in a cab. making the women run screaming 
out of the way, and raising a ckiud of dust that blinds 
! i‘v cryiiody. Inside the conveyance are three couples, 

I and Ihreo or four gentlemen are distributed on the 
I ;„i ;i'ualilc places on the roof, smoking cigars, and cutting 
i jiil.c.s at the vieriioiial appearances of the passers-hy. 
i .tiisi as the Soiltlis are entering London, the evening 
i service of flit churche.s i.s finislicd, and the difierent 
] congregations ! (iiiie pouring out, neatly dre.s.sc(l, and 
I with a liiiici .lerioiis air. The Smitlis, witVi dirty faces, 

! dusty eii.diies, nvid scrcaniiiig children, hang down their 
1 heads .ahaslied, iival siieal;. lionic as quickly and quietly 
j ns they can, and, quite worn out, go to bed with a mental 
resolution nid to s?ek iileasure for the future in such 
11 laborious innnner. It is a envious fact, and one th.at 
shows how much licttcr tlic pleasurable parts of past 
events arc renieiiiliered than the disagreeable, that the 
Siuitlis, the very ne.vt Snnday.^ again go to the same 
place, spend the day in the same manner, and return 
with the same resolution, which is made only to be 
liroken the rie.xt Smiilay. 

The .street.s in the mc.intime contimio more or less 
erowded by the returning population till ten o’clock, 
when a sensible and rcmarkahly sudden diminution in 
the numbers takes place. Almost all the fanhlios with 
eliildren arc by this time housed, and the warehousemen, 
sliopmeii, .and shopwonien who live witli tiieir emploj'ers, 
disappear as the hour strikes, like so many apparitions. 
This abstr.nets .at once the gayer part of the throng, 
ineluding all the patent leiitlier hoots, gold (nlbsaic) 
headed canes,delicatecolom-ed .silk gowns, barege shawls, 
and pretty bonrict.s, and vi itli tlieso accessories most of 
the gentlcmardikc Ifgures and coquettish ankles which 
throughout the day had thrown a strong dash of gon- 
tilUy upon the motley asscmblnge. The great lines of 
thonnighfare* become more and more empty towards 
eleven, .and in the h.ack streets, the neighbours who had 
congTcgiited at the doors in little groups to talk over 
the events of the ika}-, or to coifipcnsate themselves for 
having passed the Sunday at home by enjoying a lo^ 
at the returning wanderers, vanish one by one into tA, 
interun- ci their domiciles, ‘ Good night’ is heard, os' 
all sides, m’nglcd with the shutting of doors, the shoot¬ 
ing of holts, and here and there with softer adieus. By 
midnight the signs of the holiday are over. 

Sucii are hut a few traits of a vast subject, ’Hie'&H 
treatment of which might fill volumes. Enough, how¬ 
ever, must have been done even in these light ]^a- 
grajihs, to indicate the misatisfiictery nature of the 
tradesman and working-man’s Sunday in London; that 
, is, taking these classes generally, and acknowledging 
many exceptions. At best, a little amusement is ob- 
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Joined, or £i brief unbending- from tasks whicJi press at 
M other times. The higher needs of our nature are 
left entirely ungratifled. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the success 
of the nation generally in the pursuit of wealth, to 
remember the immense expense in various ways to a 
vast portion of the people at which that success is 
secured. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE QUAIU 

In modern systems of ornithology, the quails, though 
bearing a striking resemblance to the p.artridgc, are 
ranked as a distinct genus of the Tctraonida; or Grouse 
tribe. They differ from the partridge {Perdix) in being 
smaller, in haying a more delicate beak, shorter tail, 
and no spur.on the legs, and in having the first 
three quilts of the wing longer, and consequently liethT 
adapted for flight. This last distinction is -what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the fact, th.at 
the partridge seldom takes long flights, u liile quails 
annually perform ver^ distant migrations. Tlu! two 
genera also differ considerably in their habits: the 
latter never perch; they assemble in vast flocks instead 
of in limited covcy.s, and thougli they pair regularly, 
the nude deserts the female as .soon as slie begins to sit, 
nor afterwards assists ip protecting the lirood; whereas 
the conjugal attachniont and parental care of the par¬ 
tridge continues undiminished long after the young can 
provide for themselve.?. Eroin these and other minor 
difrerence.s, ornithologists have arranged the quails under 
a distinct genus ( Cotumix ); and iis the species inhabiti ng 
the old world differ in various points from tb(t.se found 
in America, the latter have been separated into a sub- 
genus (Orlyr), comprehending several specie.s, among 
which are the well-known Virgini.an quail and the 
crested ortyx of California. It is chiefly, however, to 
the quails of the old world—to their peculiar charac¬ 
ters and Ivabits—that we mean to •direct attention in 
the following sketch. 

The quail is more or less numerously distributed over 
every country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and New Hol¬ 
land. The European or eomuion sjiet.es {Cutur?iix 
dactylisonans) is a plurnfi little bird, about lialf the size 
of a partridge, and remarkable for the juicy and deli¬ 
cate flavour of its flesh. It has the crown of the head 
and neck blackisli; over each eye there i.s a yellow'ish 
streak, and another down tlie forehead; the i>lumage 
is a mixture of blackish - brown, with a slight fawn 
tinge at the base and tip. In the female the tiiit.s are 
considerably paler. From this description, it will be 
seen that the plumage is less brilliajit and not so beauti¬ 
fully marked as that of the partridge, nor has the quail 
the bald space between the eyes, nor the figure of the 
horse-ishoe on the bre.a8t, which characterise tlie latter 
bird ; but in other respects—in shape and gait—there 
is sufficient resemblaneu to justify the once popular 
appellation of the dwarf partridga. The food of the 
quail is chiefly grain, seeds, and lierbage, tliough it is 
by no means averse to insects, slugs, or worms. Like 
the rest of the tribe to Mdiicli it belongs, it prefers the 
open field, taking shelter amid the long grass, and 
seldom or never retiring to the covert of furze or under¬ 
wood. It usually sleep* during the day, not like the 
partridge on some sunny or dust^ batik, but concealed 
among the herbage, lying on its side with its legs in¬ 
dolently extended, even for hours together. , In this 
state it is not easily flushed, and will suffer ita^ to be 
run over by a dog before it be forced to the wing. The 
preat amount of rest and shade which it enjoys, renders 
it uniformly plump and in good condition; even at niid- 
winter we have seen speciraens bagged in Scotland 
weighing^ from three-quarters of a pound to a pound, 
and having a subcutaneous layer of fat nearly a 
qqai^r of an inch in thickness. 

Quails are, by some naturidists, paid to be pQlyganioi<t; 
but this we. are inclined to doubt, having found those 


which frequent Britain always in pairs, at least during 
the earlier part of the breeding season. The female lays 
from eight to fourteen eggs of an oil-green colour, dashed 
with rugged, rust-cc#oured spots, and occupies about 
three weeks in the incubation. Gn being hatdied, the 
young arc instantly led forth, and disperse so soon as 
they arc able to sliift for themselves, which is seldom 
lunger than eight days. They are rarely foimd in bevies 
(covey is the term applied to a family of partridges), 
and only liecome gregarious -when impelled by tlie 
annually returning instinct of migration. They then 
assemble in myriads, and traverse together seas and 
deserts, holding their coui'se to those countries where 
harvest is preparing, in order to obtain their necessary 
subsistence. The quail, like the cuckoo and other 
birds which migrate with tlie<eeasonal influences which 
prepare their food, have been often charged with a 
want of parental affection ; but as there can Iki uutbing 
causeless or incomplete in the system of nature, we 
should rather pause than blindly and hastily coudemn. 
W'ere the cuckoo, for example, in her northward migra¬ 
tions always (for slie sometimes does it) to tarry and 
hateli lier own young, her proper food would have de¬ 
parted, and botii slie and her brood left to starvation; 
but dropping her egg.s by degrees as she travels north¬ 
wards, tile foster-mothers rear tlie young, whii^h an- 
ready to be taken up, as it were, by their natural motlier 
oil her southward return. So it is with tlie quails: a 
short incubation, and a hast^' in.aternal care, is all that 
the seasonal inttuencos wliicii govern tli'dr migration 
will admit of. It is stated, too, by inbny ornit]iologist,s, 
that the nudes are more numerous thani tin- females. 
Tills, so far as can be judgtid fr,oiu the Brithili immi- 
graiits, is not correct. The sexes are ajqiarently oii aii 
equality in numbers; only the males, being of a roving 
disposition, come more frequently under notice of the 
observer. lalce all animals w liieli rapidly multiply their 
numbers, the average life of tlie quail is short, rarely 
exceeding five years; never, it is said, seven. 

Of birds of passage, tlie quail is perhaps the most 
imperfectly adapted lor flight; hence the reports of 
its having bei ii seen crossing extensive tracts of the 
owan are questioned by many authors. Be tliis as it 
may, tlic fact of their migration is indubitable, and lias 
been noticed from time immemorial. ‘ When we saik-d 
from Rhodes to Alexandria,’ says Bellonins, ‘about 
.autumn, niany quails, flying from -tlie north to the south, 
were taken in our ship; and sailing at spring-time the 
contrary waj', from the soutli to the north, I observed 
them on their return, when many of them were taken in 
the same manner.’* What is here mentioned has been 
observed by many others, though we arc inclined to 
believe that where an ordinary supply of food can bo 
obtained, the quail is by no means given to long jour- 
neyings. In Britain, for example, they often merely 
leave the inland counties, and migrate to the downs and 
sandy links wliicli border upon parts of the sea-coast, 
and in such sheltered and warm districts pass the 
winter. In general terms, it may lie stated of the quail 
that it is a bird of passage, arriving in latitudc.s the 
same as our own about the middle of May, and return¬ 
ing southward in tlie month of September. In Britain 
it is comparatively a rare bird, and we must therefore 
look to France, the countries bordering the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to Asia-Minor, and to China, for its true habits; 
and in allathese countries its migrations from south to 
north, or from th'e sea-coast to the interior in spring— 
and from north to soutli^ or from inland to the sea-coast 
in winter—axe regular and familiar occurreDces. On 
their passage they fly during the night or early morn¬ 
ing, and rest according to Bieir usual habit throughout 
the day, when they are easily captured. As proof of 
their nocturnal flight, it is observed by Pliny ‘that 
they alight in such numbers on ships (while the sailors 

* niny nqates with great gravity that qaails * baUast thctniialves 
in their eea-v(W»*oa by tarrying stones In their feet or sand In 
.thoir craw,’ as if they wore not gifted with sulfioient bodily weight, 
without having recourse to such on ingeulous expedient. 
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are asleep), by their settling on the masts, sails, &c. as 
to boar down barks and small craft, and finally to sink 
them; and on that account seamjn have a great dread 
of them when they approach near land.’ So uner¬ 
ring is their instinctive knowledge of the precise time 
for migration, that they retain at even though reared 
and kept in bondage. We have a very singiihar proof 
of this recorded by the Rev. Mr Oaniel in his Jfurni 
i S'jmrts, in some young quails which, having been bred 
in cages from the earliest period of their lives, had never 
enjoyed, and therefore could not feel, the loss of liberty. 

‘ For four successive years,’ saj^s ho, ‘ they were observed 
to be restless, and to flutter with unusual agitations re¬ 
gularly in September and April; and this uneasiness 
lasted for thirty days at each time. The birds passed 
j the whole night in the.se fruitless struggles; and always 
I on the i'ollowing day appeared dejected and stupid.’ 

I tw flic priwmctl t'liglo seem*!, 

lliK s]iirit ntill 8oar» wild and free; 

His cyo is siinward>-htill he dmiins 
i Of beetling cliff und boundluBs sea. 

I I'utter his talons, clip his w ing— 

I hot him ill hinely <lftrkHos.s pino-- 

I fl'ull him a mvan tmd abjwt thing— 

•; Mis thoughts are all uuubaiued as thino. 

!' (hinils, according to Mr Daniel, are seen in ininien.se 

II flocks traversing the Mediterranean from Italy to the 
i! shores of Africa, and returning again in tlie spring, fre- 
! i (incnlly alighting on the islands of the Archipelago, 

which they alinost,cover with their mimbers. (irtygia 
! was named from them; and so abundant arc tliey on 
'; (lapri, tlia| tlafjiriucipal revenues of the bi.sliop and some 
; convents arise from thfl quails they send to Naples. At 
; their arrival in Alexandria, such multitudes are exposed 
ill the markets, that three or four may be bought for a 
! lialfjiemiy. ( 'reus of merchant ve.sscls have bccu fed 
i nimii them; raid eemplaint.s have been laid at the con- 
‘' sill’s idtiis, !iy mariiicr.s against their captains for giving 
1 1 tiol hiiig but quails to eat-- .so much does over-abundance 
(Icjireciatc the gre.atcst dcliiavcies. The author of LHUik 
1 Jr!)iii Ihi' Crimp<t;ina J'clioe relates tlio following anecdote, 

I whieli also illustrates how incredibly abundant quails 
i somidiiiKW are on this part of the Mediterranean coast 
1 ‘.During till* time that the Capitaiii Hey blockaded the 
I hai'hoiir of Alexandria witli his Turkisli squadron, one 
i of the Greek sailors of his ship had eauglit two or three 
quails which had iierched on the rigging. The Mussul- 
j man rewarded liim generously; and desirous of varying 
|. the bard fare which a blockading squadron has ocea- 
sionally to sustain, by a more ample supply of such a 
i delicate rarity, promised a piastre for every bird that 
j should 1 ki hrouglit him. In a few days the rigging, sails, 

1 and y.ards were covered with flocks of quails; great 
! nunihor.s were caught, of course, and every one was 
I brought into the cahiii, as the price was liberally fixed. 

! To escape the dilemma of either ruining his purse or 
breaking Ids promise, the bey resorted to the altcrna- 
; live of standing out to sea, as by removing from the 
coast lie got rid of the visits of these expensive strangers.’ 
Such prodigious numbers also appear on the western 
coasts of the kingdom of Naples, that a hundred thou¬ 
sand have in one day lieen eauglit wdthin the space of 
tliree or four miles. .Most of these are takcu to Rome, 
where they are in great request, and sold for extremely 
high prices. Galt, hi his travels through Sicily, thus 
deBcribe.s the fervour and excitement of the quail sea¬ 
son :—‘ In the month of September vast flocks of quails 
come over from the continent to Sicily, and being fatigued 
by their fliglit, are easily shot on their arrival. The 
pleasure which the inhabitants of Falermo take in this 
sijort is incredible. Crowds of all ages and degrees 
assemble on the shores, and the number of sportsmen is 
prodigious. In one group 1 reckoned eleven, and in less 
than half a mile thirty-fom' groups, each consisting of 
from two to five persons, with ns many dogs. The 
number of boats is perliaps greater than those on the 
land. From morning to night they watch the appear¬ 
ance of the birds; the aquatics first seeing them, their 


firing rouses and gives signal to the landsmen: therf 
enviable is the lot of the apprentice who, with a bor¬ 
rowed old musket or pistol—no matter how unsafe— 
has gained possession of the farthest accessible rock, 
where there is but room for himself and dog, which he 
had fed witli broad only all the year round for these 
delightful days, and which sits in as happy expecta¬ 
tion as liimsell' for the coming of the quails.’ 

Clouds of quails also alight in spring along the coast 
of Vrovenee, especially iii the lands belonging to the 
Ilisliop of I'kojus, wliieli border on tiie sea. Here they 
are sometimes found so exhausted, tiiat for a few of 
the fir.st il.ays they may he caught with the hand. In 
some parts of the south of Russia they abound so 
greatly at the time of their migrarion, that they tire 
caught in thousamls, and sent in casks to Moscow and 
St Petersburg. ‘ It is liighly prohaViie,' continues Mr 
Daniid, ‘ tljit (iiiails arc the same kiinl of bird which 
Providence gave to the murmuring Israelites as food in 
tlie wilderness, and which were “ rained” (heat down by 
storm) on their passage to the north by a wind from 
the south-west, sweeping over Egypt and Ethiopia to¬ 
wards the shores of the Red Sea—in a word, over the 
countries where these birds are still the most abundant.’ 
Should this be the case, as there is every reason to 
suppose, then, as a distinguished naturalist observes, we 
have proof of the perpetuation of an instinct (migration) 
through upwards of 3000 yc.'irs, * 

Though scantily scattered over Britain, the metropolis 
imports from France great quantities of these birds for 
the table. They are eonve^’ed by stage-coaches, about 
a hundred in a square box, wliich is divided into five or 
six compartments, one above another, just high enough 
to admit the quails to stand upriglit. Were they allowed 
a greater height, than this, they would soon kill them¬ 
selves ; arid even with this ])reeantion, tlie feathers .are 
.generally beaten oil' the crown of their heads. These 
boxes have wire in front, and each partition isfurnished 
with a small trough for food. They may he forwarded 
in this manner without difliculty to great distances. 
Thougli highly esteemed by the moderns, quails were 
in no great repute among some of the ancients. The 
Atlienians, aeeoriUtig to Pliny, rejected them bcc.ause 
they were said to feed ujion Jieinlock, and because 
tiiey were the only animals besides man that were 
subject to epilepsy. We are not aware how long the 
Atlienians continued in this mind; but certainly it said ■ 
little for the Iu.\ury and good taste of wliieh tliey 
boasted, to liave discarded from their tables one of 
nature’s most savoury tit-bits. 

Qu.ails are the most undaunted of the tribe to which 
they belong. I’artridges have been known to fall down 
of sheer fright wlien forced to cross a narrow creek of 
the sea; the quail, on the other hand, performs his 
niigr.''tory journeyings with fearless bravery. As they 
are courageous, so they are equally quarreksome, espe¬ 
cially during the love season, when their contentions 
often terminate in mjitual destruction. Tlii.s disposition, 
from whicli arose the Greek adage, ‘ As quarrelsome as 
quails in a cage,’ induced the aneients to fight them with 
each other a.s j|lie moderns do game cocks; tlie conqueror 
enjoying quite as much celebrity of its kind as the 
winner of the Derby. Indeed, it is told of Augustus 
that ho punished a prefect of Esypt death 

for buying and bringing to his table one of these birds 
which hail acquired great fame oii account of its victories. 
Sometimes, according to Daniel, these coqabats were 
performed between a quail and a man; the qmul was 
put into a large box, and set in the middle of a circle 
traced oii the floor; the man struck it on the head 
with one finger, or plucked some feathers from it: if 
the quail, in defending itself, did not pass the limits of 
the circle, its master won the wager; but if, in its fuij, 
it transgressed the bounds, then its worthy antagonist 
was declared victor. The fighting of trained quails is 
still fashionable in China, where heavy bets are laid 
•on the heads of the rerfjiectiTe combatants. The mode 
of conducting these battles, which are often the exciting 
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♦opio of ii viJIiigf, i.s to pit two highly-fed quails against 
each other, .and to throw a finv grains of seed between 
tlieiii: the birds rush upon each other with the utmost 
fury, striking with their bills and heels until one of 
I! them yields. The Chinese, from a notion that the body 
jj of the quail is unusually hot (‘AVarm :is a quail’ is a 
I French proverb), use it for warming their hands in 
11 cold weather—an applie-ition wdiie.h is frequently de- 
j i lineated in Chinese paintings. 

I j Strange as it may seem to some, the .som/ of quails 
has been long noted among their attr-active qimlities. 
i It is noticed by Athenmus; and Dr Bechsteiu, in bis 
T Natural Hktori/ of Cage Bird/s, reckons, besides the 
; beauty of its form and iJumagc, the song of flu; (|u;iil 
j as no slight reconirneudation to the .amateur, lie states 
I that in the breeding season the song of the male coiii- 
j ■ mences by softly repeating tones reseuibling 'n’liu, 

: verra,’ followed by ‘pievoruf uttered in a hold tc'Jic, 

! with the neck rjvised, the eyes shut, and the head in- 
j clincd on one side. Those that repeal, the last syllables 
1 ten or twelve times eonseentively arc the most esteemed. 

I The song of the femak! only consi.st.s of ‘ r. /m, ra-m,' 
‘pupil, pupu,’ the two Ia.st .syllables being tho.s( by wbicli 
I the male and the female uttra<;t each ollier'.s attention, 
j When alarmed or angry, their cry resembles ‘ ijiulltik,’ 

\ but at other times it is only a gently imrriiig nmrmuT. 

' The quail never sings when left to run atiout In a light 
j room, e.vcept during th^- night, but continually when in 
I a darkened cage; so firmly rooted are its noctiini.al 
I instincts. 


} COMPETITION OF IITGni.AND .I’U’ERS. 

j Cn.iiiA«:'TKRisTio National festivals .are tinknowi! in 
j England, because the people have been too long reucemed 
i from a primitive style of life .md nianiicr.s, to possess 
I any peculiarities on wliudi such festivals could be 
1 founded. It is different wilii otlivor parts of tJie United 
I K-iiigdoin. The harp music of AValcs supplii-s occasion 
for the well-know'n periodical meetiug called the Cum.- 
rygyddion, where tlse llovvcr of tin; principaiity duly 
assemble to listen to tlie impassioned strains of their 
national minstrels, (.ieltic lscoll:mJ lias its imraerou'; 
local fiites for athletic exercises, and one triennial eon- - 
Iictition in Edinliurgh, where the aneient national jiipe- 
inusic and dances are presented. Ireland, as far as we 
are aware, has no sueh mectirigs There mure serious 
matters unh,ap 2 )ily engross the attention which men 
have to spare from the oniiiiary avocations of life. 
But the means amply exist, and we hope yet to see 
the time when hapipy and harmonious assemblages of 
all classes w'ill listen with delight to the brass-stringed 
harp and sweet-toned bagpipe of ancient Erin, instru¬ 
ments (the first esiJeciaUy) ^vUicb it w ould be .shameful 
for any nation to have once possessed, and afterwards 
allowed to go into disuse and oblivion. 

We feel that it would be vain to attempt to eonvey 
to an Englishman any sense of the class of feelings 
vrhich are evoked in a Scottish bosom by the tilings 
which appeal to the eye and ear as uationiJ. It is one 
affection the more — an additional string which the 
Scottish heart possesses in comparison with their more 
affluent neighbours, and which goes far, to say the least 
of it, to compensate for the disadvantages of a provin¬ 
cial situation and an unkindly sefil and climate. Some 
faint idea may perhaps be formed of the fervour and 
poignancy ^ these feelings from the pages of Burns— 
as where he tells that, meeting the thistle while dress¬ 
ing Ins fields, he 

“ turned the weodiag-hook aside, 

And spared tlie symbol dear! 

or where he exclaims— 

At Widlaee’name, wliat Scottish blood 

Hut boils np ill a Hprioff-tido flood '! 

Oft have our fearleas fathers stood .* ’ 

By AVallaoo’ side. 

Still preasinfl onward, red-wat ediod. 

Or glorious died. ; 

if 


It is the unavoidable^ffect of civilisation to obliterate 
such feelings; but tins is not because they are incon¬ 
sistent in any way with civilisation. If entertained as 
part of the mere poetry of the mind, .and without the 
accompaniment of prejudice or muTowness of spirit, 
they do much good, #vithout doing any conceivable 
harm. 

Tin; triennial competition of pipers in Edinburgh is 
one of those occasions when national feelings come into 
prominence, and receive gratification. Not that it is an 
iill'air in which any large portion of the public take a 
deep interest. A.s a natfon, wo .are rapidly becoming 
mercantile and Anglicised, and it is only a portion of us, 
.and these chielly connected with the Highland.s, whose 
attention i.s liable to be particularly attracted by this 
festival. It t.akcs place under the patronage of the 
Highland .Society of London, and has for its sole object 
tlic preservation of some tr.acc of the ancient manners 
and music of the northern part of our island, as a 
inonnment of n.ational features, wliicli as such do not 
any longer exist. Let it here be observed that the dress 
and musical instruments now' pccuiiar to the Scottisli 
lliglil.ands were once common to all Europe. They 
liave only been preserveil there, by virtue of the remote¬ 
ness of the situation and long unJiltered condition of 
the peo])lc. There i.s thus a general interest attsulied to 
both, as memorials of a state of things everywhere else 
jiassed long into oblivion. The Roman military dres.s 
w.as a niodiffeatioi) ol' the early Oltic habiliments which 
now only survive in the norlh of onrti,slaud, and Nero, 
when he apprclieiKled danger from the last rebellion 
against liim, vow'ed to the gods, if luf survived, to | 
plaj- ujson the bagjiipe in jiiibHe. The same instrn- 1 
incnt is still a favourite w'ith the peasantry of Clalahria, ! 
and we learn I'rom Shakspeare that it provaili'd both I 
in Yorkshire and Lincohishire. 'i'hc men who come | 
forward at the Edinburgh comjietition, solilomless than | 
thirty in number, are ehiefly men retained in service ! 
as bagpipers by Highland gentlemen; for, whether 
from love of state or in veneration for aneient fashions, ■ 
the iiiper is still a regular officer in a few northern 
lion.s; holds. (>iiters are |iipers retired from Ilighlan.l | 
regiments, or ii nateurs. For a few days before the com- . 
p. litioii, the appearance of these men in the streets, | 
witli then' d.a,s!ung dress and aeeout.rement.s, and gene- i 
rally manly and graceful figures, produces a striking ' 
effect. i 

The ijerform.ances h.ad been proceeding during the half | 
hour .after noon,* wlien with some difficulty we made j 
our w.ay into tlie theatre, where they usually take jilace. j 
AVe founil the liou.si', which was densely filled in every | 
part, cxliibiting it.s ordinary appearance in all respects, 
except tiiat the stage presented only the side scenes, 
.and liad a large w'indow open behind, through which 
the unwonted addition of fresh air iind daylight was 
admitted. Amongst the side scenes, and at the bac^k 
wall, stood groups of eomi)etitors and others in the 
Highland dress. In the st.age-box of the left side 
sat the judges, also in Highland costume, with a table 
before them loaded with the prizes, amongst which 
were a set of bagpipes, a broad-.sword, dirk, powder- 
horn, purse, snufl-mill, and certain pieces of tartan 
clotli. The two tiers of lx)xes were filled with a fashion¬ 
able-looking audience—of course in morning dresses; 
and the pit and other parts of the house had a superior 
set of occupants to what are now generally seen in such 
parts of theatres. As in all forenoon assemblages, the 
ladies i)redominatocl in numlier, at least in the boxes; 
iuid it was interesting to observe a larger proportion 
than usual of the aged. Several gentlewomen in the* 
boxes had evidently seen more than eighty summers. In 
the galleries, of which we from our situation commanded 
a close view, it was amusing to observe a multitude of 
hard-favoured Celtic faces—itortcrs, servants, and others 
—all full of the keenest excitement, some probably from 
having friends among the competitors, the rest from the 


* The competitieo took place this your on the 10th July. 
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mere interest which they felt hf the teinporiiry ecliit 
Wirown upon tlieir national iisa^'cs. Often afterwards 
did we turn durinur the more c*citing scenes of the 
competition to these honest faces, to mark the symptoms 
of unrestrained feeling which gh^wcid upon tlicm. 

The first i)art of the exhibition presented to our 
notice was a nword-datice, a performance, as far as we 
are aware, peculiar to the Highlands. A pair of broad¬ 
swords was laid down in cross fashion upon the stage, 
and a single Highlander approached. A piper then 
began to play the lively tuntrof the (7illie Calluiii (the 
Boy Malcolm), whereupon the dancer commenced a cir¬ 
cular pas-seui aroniid tlie. sw'ords. The dress of this 
man was extremely handsome—a full Highland suit, 
with massive silver ornaments, incluib'ng shoe-bnekles: 
and nothing could exceed the gracefulness of his move¬ 
ments. After footing it away fur some time af a little 
distance from the two blades, be .approacbed, and began 
to tilant his steps on each side of one of tlieiii, first on 
one, then on tin.* other, then from side to side, always 
I retiring to resume the circular movement at the conclu- 
I siori of the parts of the tunc. By and by this move- 
j ment became more complicated, and be stepped willi 
[ ease from opposite angles of the cross spaces, and in 
! all various directions from space to space, obeying the 
i time of the music with precision, and never once touch- 
I ing either of tlu' swords—a negative point of excellence, 
on wbieh the siicccs.s of the performance is Iiehl niainly 
to di'iieiui. It may readily lie siiitjwsed bow a little 
training juight eiiiiVde a performer to dance bis wiiy 
forwards aiiu*ugst the si'nig's forimsl by thi‘ .swords ■ 
but not flnly to :ln t'^s, but to ni.ahc the s;nne move¬ 
ment luickwards, when it was inipossihic to sec‘ his way, 
and upon his heels as well as his toe-, will h(‘ aclciiow- 
Icdged as no soah feat. A rciictition of tV.csc cio'.-c- 
ments in every poasiLlc variety, mixed w'lh circuiar 
iiiovemeni s, the sword-dance, the wliole 

cliaractiT of ivldcdi is c..i!culnteil to lead the mind Iruh 
m‘o early and romantic, limes. It was impossible nut 
to hehohi with pleasure the unfailing dexterity of tlie 
performer, even without regard to ancient associations ; 
hut when these also weretakia; into account, the sword- 
dance became a gratification of the richest, kinii. At a 
subsequent jiart of the mornin.g several other pen'ornicrs 
came forward to exhibit in similar dances, and when 
one of these‘prctty nien’chanced, near the conclusion 
of the performance, to touch the liilt of one of tlie 
swonls, lie instantly broke olT with a jmsture of extreme 
vexation. an«> rushed mortilied oil' the stage. VV'i' can 
imagine that the ineident will he one for him to remem¬ 
ber all tlie remainder of liis life. 

After the iirst sword-dance, a pcrfornicr on tlie bag- 
pijie was presented ; and liere w^e must .say that tlie 
usual objection to the Higlihmd pipe, on the score of its 
vociforou.sness, was never felt. I’layed by tliesc first- 
rate artists, there was nothing at ail unpleasant in its 
sounds. The pipers are all in full eostuiiie—kilt, plaid, 
jacket, and hose; most of them with a jewelled dirk 
and powder-lioni by tlieir side, and a jcwelleii ease con¬ 
taining a knife and fork stuck in the garter under one 
knee; also a resjilendent brooch confining the plaid at 
the shoulder. Each wears the tartan of his master’s 
clan, on the same principle as a soldier wears the king’s 
livery. 'I'lie peaked Iwunot is the only undistiuguislied 
part of the costume. When one of this prdlid frater¬ 
nity (for pixiers are proud to a proverb) advances slowly 
and statelily with his pipes in liis arms, and the port 
vent in his mouth, he really makes an imposing appear- 
.ancc. As he plays, he parades slowly^ from side to side 
of the stage, thus imitating the fashion of his daily life, 
as he performs upon his master’s lawn, or lieliind his 
dinner-table. The tunes played on this uecasion wore 
mostly laments and salutes, the first being a slow and 
melancholy kind of tunc, designed to commemorate 
deceased chiefs; the second a livelier measure, intended 
to do honour to tile living. We had, for instance, the 
Prince’s Salute (in the Highlands there is but one prince, 
the tmfortunatc Charles Edward), Macnah’s ‘Salute; 


also Macintosh’s Lament, the Viiscount of Dundee^ 
Lament, &.C. Some of the laments struck us as tedious, 
being prolonged, we thought, unnecessarily. Still, the 
performance was generally good. Wo arc here called 
upon to reiiieinhcr, that to Highland hearers most of 
the tunes have a charm apart from the music. High¬ 
land airs of all kinds have gimeriilly htam composed on 
particular occasions of an inti'resting nature, wliieli have 
been remciiihered traditionally, or for the purpose of 
conveying a jiarticular class of feelings, the eliaraetcr of 
wdiicli ifi fully known. One, for i.xainple, is designed to 
exjiress, in ils varying measure, the succession of feel¬ 
ings in the mind of an Ardnamurchan jieasant, while toil¬ 
ing on Ills ground in an mipropitious season, and hesi¬ 
tating wlietlier to cmigrati', or attenipt to pay his land¬ 
lord the triph rent wliiili a rn al liad oli'ered for it. 
Another iSjjilie itlrge composed by the family piper on 
a chief who ft:i; at SheriH'ninir. A third comuierno- 
rati^s the arrival of the wandering prince at a fanii- 
bon.se ill Skye, when one of his followers was sent for¬ 
ward to asccTtaiii if ho was likely to tind friends there; 
the tune e.vpres.sos to a Higli'rimd ear the lirst hesi¬ 
tating, half-whispered questions of the messenger, then 
his confidence as be finds the goodwifl; favourahle, and 
finally the composed state of feeling wliieli follow's the 
success of his negotiation. There arc tunes even more 
curiously coimectoil with cvei)|s—as an example, one 
whicli a. piper of a clan Oamiihell composed and pl.aycd 
uiul(‘r the fiillowiiig circnmstanccs. Alastcr Macdonald, 
f ile fierce lieutenant of Montrose, was with a party ap¬ 
proaching the castle of afumtleman of that clan, design¬ 
ing to talu; it hy surprise. He and his friends were in 
a hoiit. and thc.y made their approach hy a, lake, on the 
brink oi' wliici' the castle was situ.ated. It ivas the 
w'isli of Macdon.ald tlia,t he .and ins pcojile, if seen at aU, 
shu'.'.hi li p.issihle pass for a party of friends. Having 
tail on a jiijier ol tlie ('.amphclls with them, tliey ordered 
liini, when they saw they were otiserved, to play the fa¬ 
mily tune, in order to support the decciition; but the 
man eoniposed aiul played, instead, a tune so expressive 
of tlie danger in which the castle stooel at that moniont, 
that the pcojik- caught the alarm, shut the gates, and 
stood to the defcnsivi'. Tlie assailants, then seeing tliat 
the piper had provc'd a. trcacllbrous ally, stahbctl him 
and threw him into the lake, after which they pro¬ 
ceeded to make the attack upon the castle. It may be 
added that tiie man got asliore, recovered, and lived 
long after. Eloquent as the Higlihmd times thus are in 
their associations, it is not vvonderfiii that tlicy produce 
more deligiitfiil sensations in a (leltic Hum in a Saxon ! 
breast. 

After ever.v secoml perfornianee on the jiipcs there 
was a dance, either hy a single Highlander, or a quar¬ 
tette. The Highland single dance, tlioiigli of unknowm 
aiitiqiuty, brings the .spectator rniicli in mind of ballet 
dancing. It docs not indivsl compreiiend any of those 
sw^ceping prc.sentnicnt.s of the .sole of the foot, in the 
fashion of a swivel*gun, wdiieh the maitre de la danse 
now deems es.sential to please a theatrical audience. 
Ixifty leaps in the air, witli sixteen hoel-kickings be¬ 
fore again taiicliing the ground, and a few other ballet 
jicculiarities, arc al.so uiikiiowai among the Giael. But 
ill the Highland single dance, the performer makes 
first a .series of slow, and curv'ilinear movements, ex¬ 
actly like the theatrical dancers, and evidently with 
the s.inie oiiject. that of exhibiting his jierson and 
dress io the utmost advantage. He then pierforms a 
number of steps which are hardly less striking in 
their character than many of those indulged in hy pro¬ 
fessional dancers. A groat deal is done upon one foot, 
while the other goes through a series of lively move¬ 
ments in the air; this last feature being, we believe, 
what is called thejftn^. Vigour, elegance, and vivar 
city arc the cluu-octeristics of this dance; and where 
the performer is a tall haadsotne man in a splendid 
ornamental dress, as *was the case here, the efiect is 
extremely beautiful. Tlie foursome-dance is the well- 
known reel, for wliich the piglilond musicians have a 
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vast variety of tunes. The reel is tlie national dance 
wherever numbers are eoncerneil, ns tlie quadrille is 
th.'it of the Germans. It is, we need iiardly say, an 
extremely quick measure, presu]>posiiig liiKh spirits in 
the performers, and tending to exhilarate all who behold 
it. A large party in the Highlands will even yet 
dance reels for half the night to the strains of the 
violin or pipe; nor ever once acknowledge fatigue. 
The reels danced on this occasion were all done in 
tirst-rate style by men who might be (!on.sidcred as 
picked for the purpose. AVo found it quite impos¬ 
sible to resist being carried away in some degree 
by the contagious enthusiasm wliieh tliey spread 
around them. The ladies in tlie boxes—we hope we 
are not taking an Unwarrantable liberty, but wc believe 
they would have uiueh rather joined in the daiu.-e than 
sat still where* they were. As for th,' gallery folks, 
they sat with hands clasped and thru.st forward, and 
their whole souls in their eyes and faces, as if enelianted 
by what was passing before them. Every now and 
then, the wild hoorah! appropriate to the n:el on more 
domestic occasions, brake fortli as by an irrepressible 
escape. Then was it we became most fully nupi essed 
with the idea of the special national eliaraerter of the 
whole exhibition. We were carried into tlie early 
homes of these simple people, wluTe the customs of ii 
thousand years are yet freshly preserved. We sy'inpn- 
tbised in their innocent pleasures, and the religion 
which tliey make of all that pictures the past. Often, 
both now and at other times, we felt the breast swell 
with emotion, ami the eye well with tears—a tribute 
which, alas! we are rarely .able noiv-a-days to pay to 
theatrical performances more expressly designed to 
w'ork upon the feelings. 

When the programme of tlie day had been exhausted, 

I the judges finished the proceedings liy distrihutiiig the 
prizes. Donald tlameron, piper to Sir J. K. Mackenzie 
of Seatwell, was pronounml tlie best jilayer on his in¬ 
strument, and received tlie prinoinal prize, a fiill- 
mounted set of bagpipes. Kcnneih MaeLemiaii re¬ 
ceived a sporran (lligliland purse) as tiie best per¬ 
former of tlie sword-ilanee. Other iirizea for piping 
and dancing, and also for correct co.stnr.e, were jire 
sented, to the amount of nineteen in all, and the money 
collected for admission into the house was divided 
among the competitors. The meeting then broke up, 
after a sitting of hetiveeii five and six hours, during 
which—such was the enthusiasm of the occasion—we 
could observe nowlicre any symptom of fatigue. 


BIOGKAPHIC SKETCHES. 

1Z>UD CHANCr.I.1.0R El.OON. 

At the foot of an obscure alley in the Old Town of 
Newcastle, was born one of the most eminent lawyers 
that this age has seen—John Scott, ,Earl of Eldon, liigli 
Chancellor of England. His father was a coal-fitter; 
tliat is, a sort of middle man between the lessee of a 
coal-pit and the shipper of coals. His house and coal¬ 
yard were convenieiiBy situated near the Tyne, at the 
bottom of what in Scotland is called a ‘ wynd,’ in Shrop¬ 
shire a ‘ shut,’ in Middlesex a ‘ court,’ and in Newcastle 
a ‘ cliare.’ Of late years Lord Eldon’s birthplace has 
been dignified by the title of Love Lane. Here Mr 
and Mrs Scott resided during the Scottish Eebellion of 
1745, in the September of which year the neighbour¬ 
hood was so much alarmed by the progress of the in¬ 
surgents, that the lady was removed to her father’s 
house ■ at Hewortlv adjacent village. Here their 
eldest son Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell) 

was borjtjWfpdst general terror. NewcasUe being 

Highlanders, all egneis 
I magistrates, and the 

^ scale the wall at the ‘chare-foot,’ 


and to bo conveyed to his patient on the river in a 
boat. In after-years this worthy couple were blessed 
witli a family of thirteen children, though only three 
sons and a daughter survived infancy. 

.John Scott, the subject of this memoir, was the 
second son, having been born on the fourth of June 
17.51. He, along with Jiis brothers, received the rudi¬ 
ments of education at the Newcastle grammar-school, 
tlien conducted by the Ecv. Hugh Moises. The arith¬ 
metical department wasisuperintended by no less, a 
person than the afterwards celebrated mathetnatician 
William Hutton. Here John Scott’s application gave 
him a highly satisfactory progress in ulassical and ma- 
thcmatic.'d knowledge. He was, however, a sad scape¬ 
grace, ‘No boy,’ he once told his nie.ee, ‘was ever 
so iimcli thrashed as he w'lis.’ One of his exploits was 
to steal witli a companion ‘down the Side, and along 
tlie Sand-Hill, .and creeping into every shop, where we 
blew out the candles. We crept along the counter, 
then popped our heads up, out went the eandles, and 
away went we. We escaped detection.’ But his favourite 
diversion was apjilo-stealing. ‘ I do not know liow it 
wa.s,’ he owns in hi,s anecdote Viook,* ‘ but we alwai'S 
considered robbing an orchard as an honourable exjiloit. 

I remcuihcr once being carried before a magistrate for 
robbing an orchard—“ boxing the fox.” as wo called it. 
'J'liere ivcre three of us, Hewet Johnson, another hoy, 
and myself. 'J’lic magistrate acted upon* what 1.think 
was rather curious law, for he <3iied our fatVers each 
30s. for our oilcnec. We did not cure for that, but then 
they did ; so my father tlogged me, then sent a message 
to Moises, and iloises Hogged roe again. We were very ; 
good hoys, very good indeed; we never did anytliing | 
worse than a robbery.’ j 

An event occurred in 17G0 which exercised an im- 1 
port.’lit influence over this ‘very good hoy’s’ future i 
career. His elder brother W'dliam, now fifteen years o 
old, had displac ed talents at sehiHil which his master !j 
charaeterised as extraordinary. Mr Moises was there- j' 
fore much concerned when the father e,vj>rcssed an in- ; 
tentioii t.) a|)]irentice tlie promising scholar to bis own i i 
traile. M’o prevent so gre.at a saeriiice, tlie schoolmaster ; I 
explained tliat, firstly, 'VV'illiarn Scott would assuredly i 
make a good figure in any of the learned professions; i 
and, secondly, that be was entitled to become a com- | 
petitor for one of a certain nurubcT of scholarships, 
founded at the university of Oxford, for natives of the 
bishopric of Durham. II is mother’s flight to Heworth 
had made William a native of the see, that village 
being situated in the county palatine. The suggestion 
was adopted; he competed for the scholarsiiip, and 
gained it. Once at Oxford, he scioji distiiiguislied him¬ 
self, and before his brother John was old enough to 
leave the grammar-school, had become a fellow and 
tutor of liis college. The consequence was, that, in 
May 1766, .lohii Scott set out for Oxford, where he was 
to study under the auspices and tutorship of William. 

In his jtmrney to the university, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred which had a direct influence over his future 
temperament and career. When he became chancellor. 
Lord Eldon was remarkable for the slow caution with 
which he formed his judgments, but they were conse- • 
quently always sound. ‘Delays in Chancery’ was a 
common cry while he presided over the court. Respect¬ 
ing this peculiarity and his early journey firom New¬ 


s' The Pnblio and Privote Life of Lord Chancellor ISldon, faclud- 
.ing his CMrespondeneo and Selections from The Anecdote Booh, 
■WTlttffli by himself. By Horace Twins, Esq. one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. ^ vols. 8vo. London: 1844. 
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castle to his Alma Mater, the traveller himself gave 
in after-years the following memorial:—‘ 1 came up 
from New’castle in a coach then’denominated, on ac¬ 
count of its quick travelling, as travelling was then esti¬ 
mated, a fly; being, as well as I nemeniber, neverthele.ss, 
three or four days and nights on the road. There was 
no such velocity as to endanger ovcrlurning, or other 
mischief. On the panels of the carriage were painted 
the words Sat cito, si sal hene (quick enough, if well 
enough)—words which made « most lasting impression 
on my mind, and have had their influence upon my con¬ 
duct in all subsequent life. Tlieir elfeet was heightened 
by circumstances during and immediately .after the jour¬ 
ney. A Quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, stopped the 
coach at the inn at Tnxford, desired the ehanibennaid 
to come to the coach-door, an!.l gave her a sixpence, 
telling her that he forgot to give it her when he slept 
there two years before. 1 was a very saucy boy, and 
said to him, “ Eriend, have you seen the motto on this 
coach!'” “ No.” “ Then look at it; for I think giving 
her only sixpence now is neither sat. cito nor sat henc.” 

I After I got to town, my brother met me at the AV'hite 
I Horse in Eettcr Lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford 
I house. He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. 

I Love played Jobsoii in the farc(!, and Miss l’oj)e played 
; Nell. When we came out of the house it rained hard. 

I There were then lew hackney-coaches, and we got i)otli 
' into one scdajv-chair. Turning out of Elect Street into 
i Fetter laRie, there w a« a .sort of contest between chair- 
! men. Our sedan-chair was overset with us in it. Tliis, 

I thought I, is more than sat cito, and it certainly is not 
] sat hctie. In short; in all that 1 have had to do in fiiture 
i life, profe.s.sional and judicial, 1 have :dways lelt the 
i elieet of this early admonition on tlie panels of the 
! vehieU- which conveyed me from selasjl— Sn! cito, si sat 
I beae. It was the impression of this which made me 
j that deliberative judge— as some liave said, too dclibcra- 
j five; and relleetion upon all that is past will not 
I authorise me to deny that, whilst 1 liave been thinking 
I sat Cito, si sat bene, I may not have salhciently reeol- 
I lected sat benc, si sat cito' < 

When William Scott received his brother to intro¬ 
duce him to the university, he was quite ashamed of 
his boyisli appearance. John was, indeed, only fifteen 
ji years old. But soon after he had entered as a fellow- 
, commoner, he showed himself so well prepared with 
I a variety of classical and general information, that he 
! had not been a year at college before he stood for 
and won a fellowship open to natives of Northum¬ 
berland. While au under-graduate, John liad a narrow 
escape of his life. He was skating on Ghrist-chureh 
meadow, and venturing on a portion of it but wealjly 
frozen, fell into a diteb, deep enough to allow him to 
sink to the neck. ‘ When he had scrambled out, and 
was dripping from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy-vender shuffled towards him and 
recommended a glass of something warm, upon which 
Edward Norton, of University College, a sm of Jjord 
Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer, 
“ None of your brandy for that wet jmung man; he 
never drinks but when he is drij."' Thus it appears 
tliat the embryo chancellor did not solely occuiiy his 
• time with study, but partook of the pastimes usually 
attributed to college students. He gained a sporting 
character; and owned on one occasion, late in life, in 
the Hoosc of Lords to Lord Abingdon (who had made 
some motion concerning the game laws), tliat no one 
had poached more on that noble family’s preserves 
(which were close to Oxford) than ho h.ad while at 
college. He had, too, his idle as well as his sporting 
hours; for, on his brother being asked if John were a 


good shot, gravely replied, ‘ 1 believe he kills a good 
deal of—time.’ 

After taking his degree, however, the younger Scott 
directed his attention to more serious matters, intending 
to enter the ehnreh ; hut an aeeident, which has altered 
the destiny of tliousands, effectually changed his views 
—he fell in love. Spending a long vacation with his 
family, he hajipeiicd to visit Sedgefield, at some distance 
from Newcastle, and in the eliureh of that village saw 
Mis.s Elizahetb Surtees, the daughter of a rieli Vianker. 
Smitten with lier beauty, be made her acquaintance— 
wooed, and won her. Tlie rest of tlie story is romantic. 
The Ncwciistlc banker disapproved of the inatcli, and— 
good easy man—unwisely sent his daughter to Henley 
on Thames; a long way from Newcastle, it is true, but 
an Piusy ride from tlie university. As may be supposed, 
interviews gjilfre eireoted, and vovvs exchanged, during 
the snececdiiig ^Oxford term. Thus affairs re.sted till 
the vacation of the. following sumincr. which Mr John 
as usual siient at Neweastlo, whither Miss Surtees had 
also returned. Here he learned to his consternation 
tli.at he had a rival in a rie.li widower, whose preten¬ 
sions were supported by the lady’s father. This lirought 
thing.s to a crisis : seeing tliat the case was desperate, he 
]iroposed a desperate remedy ; the damsel was notliirig 
loatli; and in aiaairdanee witli her ‘sweet consent,’ Mr 
Jolm Scott made his apjaairanqe on a dark September 
niglit in 1772 under the lady’s chamber, duly equipped 
witli a ladder and posteliai.se in waiting. 'The* lady 
t/usted bcTself to the ladder and to her lover’s arms, 
and the adventnrons pair had crossed the Scottish 
border before tliey were missed. They were married-— 
not at Grctn.a by a hhieksmith, hut more heeniningly 
:it lilaekshicls by an Episeopal minister. They imme¬ 
diately returned southwards to IMorjK'th, where they 
rcinaiiicil for a day or tvv’o. 

IVhen their ( ' aslon was discovered at Newcastle, great 
was the i;onsternation of the banker; net less the wrath 
of the coal-fitter. In tlie course of two days, however, 
the latter milted, and when the fugitives awoke on the j 
third morning at tlie Nag’s Head in Morpeth, tlie first j 
ohjeet that met their eyes was a flimiliar one—the fiivou- 
rite dog of tlie hridi'grooin's younger brother ITcniy, 
who soon a|>peared in seareli of them, charged witli an 
invitation to Love lione. andthitlierthe hero and heroine 
accordingly repaired. Mr Surtees, on learning whore the 
culprits liad been so speedily sheltered, declared that all 
the Seotls had been aecompliocs in the abduction, and 
would listen to no exjilanation. After a time, however, 
he relented, and gave not only his forgiveness, hut a for¬ 
tune to his daughter of one thousand pounds, Air Scott, 
senior, eontributing twiia: that sum to tlie joint matri¬ 
monial stock. It i.s evident that throu.ghoilt this aflair 
Jolm Scott lost sight of his llivourite motto. Hu mar¬ 
ried quick enough,’ but not ‘well enougli’to silence 
the scruples of the parents, at wliose desire tlie couple 
were re-wedded at Newcastle in open ehurcb, and in 
presence of both families. I'iiey tlien set oil' for Ox- 
ford. 

Air Scott’s marriage destroyed his ecclcsiastioal pro¬ 
spects, which consisted in tlie eli.ance of some living in 
the gift of University College falling vueant, and which 
he as a fellow would, on taking orders, have obtained. 
Ihifortniiately, a ndii; of nionirfstic law, still existing, 
enforces eelihacy. T?ic senate, however, kindly afford a 
year of grace, and do not require a resignation of the 
fellowship till that period after marriage, during which 
Scott had ftill the chance of a living fhUing in. Yet 
with commendable foresight he determined not to trust 
to that idone, and entered himself as a student-at-law in 
the Aliddle Temple, London, though without leaving 
Oxford. To eke out liis limited income, he assisted his 
brotlier in his duties as tutor, and Mr, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chambers, Alaster of New Inn Hall, and Vinc- 
rian I’rofessor of Law, made Scott his deputy in the 
latter office, in which Jiis employinent consisted in read¬ 
ing the principal’s manuscript lectures. Strange to say, 
the first he had to deliver appealed forcibly to one of 
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his p.a8t experiences j it treated of the Abdiwlmn of two, he was appointlbd a king’s counsel, was at the 
Maidimx, In tiiis waj' the twelvemonth passed; no Iiead of the northern circuit, and sat ill‘parliament 
living lajMcd: Scott could no longer liold his fellowship, for the borough of‘Weohly, The legal knowledge 
and he then devoted all his energies to the study of the which he brought to bear in debate upon questions in 


He did not finally leave Oxford till 1775, when he re¬ 
moved to a smtdl house in Cursitor Street, London. 


which it was of servicq, obtained for him, in 1788, the 
olfice of solicitor-generaJ and the honour of knighthood. 
In the succeeding j'car Sir John became attorncy- 


Here it was that he laid the foundation of that vast fund general, from wliich iieriod to 1798 his professional in- 

1-^_1...3_.4*_ _ 1 -_ _ii - •s.«i * _• 


of legal knowledge for which he afterwards stood un¬ 
equalled. His application was unceasing; he rose at 
four every morning, and when reading at night, bound 
a wet tow^cl round liis head to keep himself awake. 


(;onie is said to have averaged L.10,000 per annum. In 
179il he had purchased the estate of Eldon, in the county 
of Durham; and accepting in 1799 the chief judgeship 
of the Common I’leas, was raised to the peerfige by the 

.on.. T^i.v_ «« .1^.. ... « ^.1 


Ho mastered Coke upon Lyttleton so thoroughl}', th.at title of Baron Eldon, of Eldon. Meanwhile his brother 
that legal text-book became a part of his mind, and as William had greatly distinguished himself in another 

.1 _ J. _J.: _ i..i. ..v ai... 1 _ _ j u,.... • _ i . . ..i -rt __ 


he eould not atKird'to lee a speciid plc.ader for instructing 
him, he copied out with his own hand three folio volume.s 
from a manuscript (iolleetion of precedents. These la¬ 
bours told ujion his health; but-he did not shrink from 
them; and in answering the expostulation.^ ul' a college 
friend, he wrote in reference to Ids w ife—‘ IIovv de.spie- 
able should I feel myself to be. if, after persuading siicli 
a creature to hike an* imprudent step for my fialie. 1 
could tliink anybibour too iiuieli to he undergone cheer¬ 
fully for hers.’ 

The ye.ar 1779 -was an important one to Scoit. In 


hraiieh of the law, and became a judge and Baron 
Stowell. 

Wlicn the early symptoms of George III.’s distressing 
nnalady were first manifested, Sir John Scott took the 
part of his majesty so efleetually in parliament on the 
delicate subject of the establisliment of a rcgeriey, that 
the king felt jiersoiially obliged to him, ;uid materially 
aided in his promotion. His majesty’s regard for Lord 
Eldon lasted as long as tlie imliappy moimrch had com- 
inaiid over lies own mind and actions, in 180], when 
a new ministry had to lie formed, in eoiisequeiiee of Mr 


January he W'as called to the bar, and in the November I’itfs re,sigiiatioii, Lord Eldon heiaiiiie Ixml Charieellor 


following his father di^d, leaving tiie bulk of his for¬ 
tune to William Scott, and a thousand pounds to .Tohii. 
in addition to thc! marriage gift. 

Like many other aspirants to forensic honour.s, the 
young h.avristcr thought that now he was admitted to 
the bar, liis fortune was made. Eleven nioiitlis of hrief- 


•solely by the king’.s intervention. ‘I do not know,’ 
said Eldon several years afterw.'irds to his niece, ‘ wh.at 
made (Jeorge HI. so fond of me; hut he -m.-.v fond of 
me. Dill 1 ever tel! you the manner in -wdiich he gave 
me the seals? M'iieiiI went to him tuslind his coat 
iiuttoned thus (one or two button# fastened at*the lower 


Icssncss, liowever, convinced him of the contrary. By part), and putting liis right liand witliin, he drew them 


the end of the twelfth month liis professional profits 
.amounted to nine shillings sterling—arising from a 
half-guinea motion, eighteenpenee liaviiig been paid in 
fees. An instructive lesson of {(aticnee and persev - 
raiicc, amidst hopes eonstantlyMleterred, hi tp heh iirned i 
from the fact, tliat Scott assiduously Ktiidied, .atteiidciJ | 
the London courts in term time, and t!ie northern eir- j 
cult during the .assi/es, for four years after liis call to 


out from the left side, .saying, “ 1 give tlicm to yon .// chi 
710/ heart."’ The biographer ueeomitsdbr this eeceiitvio 
action from the unseltlciiient of the royal ininil, w Iiicli 
aliout that tinio began to he more iineqnivocally mani¬ 
fest than before. From this cause Lord Bldon—as tlie 
piTSoiial friend of the king (wdiich he had now hceome), 
iiiid a.s the most responsible ofiieer in the realm—oceiipied 
a painful and eiiibarrassing position. ‘ God grant,’ lie 


the bar, with little more aiinnal practiee than hi.s first exclaiins in tlie anecdote book, ‘ that no future cliaii- 
year brought him. Even in his native, town he seldom oidior m iy go thriaigh the same distressing scenes, or 
had other than iiauper fia.'ies to defend. bee.'qiosed to the diuigcrous responsibility which 1 went 

The following instance of eoncliisive eircumslantial throngli, and -w^as exposed to, during the indispositions 


evidence came to liglit in a ease in whieli he w;'.s ern- of my sovereign! ^ly oWii attacliment to him .sup 

ployed on circuit; in later j'ear.s he rchited it to one of ported me thieiigl) those scenes.’ 

his daughters in these words; — ‘ I have he:ird ,‘ionic Eliloii continued eliaiieellor till 1809. -when a iiev 


ins uaugliters in tnese words; — • l nave Heard ,‘ionic 
very extraordinary ea,ses of murder tried. T rememlicr, 
in one where I was eounsel. for a long time the evi¬ 
dence did not appear to toiieli tlie pri.suner at all, and he 


ing to think himself quite s.afe. At last the surgeon was 
called, who stated deccasod had been killed iiy a .shot, a 


gun-shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hair with other things ; hxiking up suddenly, he exclaimed. 


and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. 


all hardened with blood. A basin of wnirm water was I not take them from you!” 


I brought into court, and as tlie Wood was gradually 
j softened, a (uece of printed paper appeared—the w.ad- 


ding of the gun—-wdiich proved to he half of a ballad, ofliee which he held for twenty succeeding years. 


The other half had been found in the rtiaii’s pocket 
when he -w as taken. He was hanged.’ 

Scott plodded on till the year 1780 , when a casein 
which he was retained* brought ^lim into notice. He 


Eliloii continued eliaiieellor till 1809. -wdien a new 
ministry was formed of sonic of the ablest men of all 
parties, and tliereiore iiiek-iinnied ‘All the Talents.’ 
'I'his effected sueli cliango.<i as obliged Lord Eldon, on 


looked about him with the most jierfeet iineoneern, seem- the 7th of February, to resign the seals of office. Wlieti 


he went to place iheiii in the hands of the king, ‘ liis 
iimjcsty apix-ared for a few' minutes to occupy himself 


‘ Lay tlifcin down on the sofa, for I cannot, and I tvill 


‘ All the Talents ’ only remained in office a year, and in 
MJrcli 1807 Lord Eldon again became ehartcellor; an 


1821 George IV.—who gradually acquired as great a 
regard for him as the late king had shown—almost 
forced .an earldom upon Biiroii Eldon, he having twice 
previously declined the honour. In 1827 the earl retired 


had urged a point against the wishes of tin' attorney from oflicS on the dcatti of Lord Liverpool, and the 

and client who employed him ; and the Master of the aciajssion to the premiership of Mr Canning, to whose 

Rolls decided against him. On an appeal to the House polities his own w'cre opposed. 

of Lords, Lord Tlinrlow reversed the de(.;isioii on During the latter years of liis official life. Lord Eldon 
the very point Scott had innoted. As he was leaving did not decide the cases which the increase of business . 

the iiouse, a respect.ahle solicitor tapped him on tlie in Chancery had accumulated ‘ quick enough’ to give 

shoulder, and said, ‘ Young man, your bread and butter’s general satisfaction. That, however, he decided ‘well 
cut for life.’ The jiroiihccy was a faithful one; for as enough,’ is proved by the few appeals wliich were 
soon as^ a counsel obtains the confidence of the ‘pro- made from his judgments, and the authority as pre- 
fessioD,’ his rise is as certain as his previous obscurity cedents which they have since become. 
was_ hqpehsiS. Lord Mansfield used to say that he knew laird Eldon took a warm interest in public affairs 
no interval between no businesa and I/.3000 a-year; .after his retirement from the woolsack. He died on 
and Seott might have told_ the same story, for so tins Llth January 1838, in Hamilton Place, London, at 
rapid was his progress, that in 1783, -when only thirty- toc advanced age of 87, having retained to the last the 
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fnll use of his facvdties. He ■waa bijrieii at Eiioombc (an 
estate he had purchased) beside his wife, wliom he sur¬ 
vived a few years. The present Earl of Eldon is the 
grandson of the clnancellor. 


THE LACE-BORDERED h’aNDKERCHIEF. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS ANNA MARIA SAIUJKA.VT. 

These sh.-vll tlie stormy pussions tour. 

The vultures of the iijinil_ Guay. 

‘ I THINK I must liave it, Frances,’ exclaimed Miss 
Catesby, addressing Iter cousin a.s she g.azed admiringly 
upon a richly-bordered cambric handkerchief she held 
in her hand. ‘ It is the most beautiful thing of the kind 
1 ever saw, and as I am not likely to want one again 
for such .an occasion in the course of my life, I think I 
may venture to be extravagant for once.’ 

‘For once!’ repeated Frances, archly smiling. 

‘Well, you can’t say that I am in the habit of being 
extravagant,’ returned the young lady in atone of voice 
far froni gentle. 

‘ Don’t be angry, my dear Harriet,’ interjioscd Jier 
cousin. ‘X did not mean to give oti'eiiee; but 1 must 
confess that I think live guineas for a liandkerchief 
really more than your circumstances will allbrd.’ 

‘ I’crh.aps so, upon .an ordinary occasion,’ was tlie 
rexily; ‘but not for my wedding-day. i’esides, as Sir 
j Ch.arles is ricli, whgn I am J.ady Melville there will not 
be tb.at necessity I'or me to look to the cost of cvery- 
: tiling .a.s I bate been obliged to do with my limited 
! allowance from papa.’ • 

As the yonnir huiy spoke, she threw the bandkerehief 
upon the dressing-table, wliere. lay a num-X;r of articles 
j: of a similar de.seription, whicli she bad previously 
I sfrleetcd from the liox before her; and the nianncr in 
whieli it was ‘ione convinced her i-omiiaiiioii llutt it 
' would be useless lo make any further appeed to her 
prudence. 

•Well, 1 believe 1 Viavc looked out all 1 want,’ the 
bride-elect pursued musingly. ‘Uiitlie.s, lappets, vi-il, 
i .scarf, and handkerchief. Now Frances, you can make 
I your ehoiiie, aud then the young woman may take back, 
tlie box. 

i ‘ I have already purchased all lean alford,’ her eonsin 
1 returned ‘ perhaps more than 1 can really aliord,’ she 
i added, ‘ for I have but one sovereign left of my quarter’s 
! allowiuicc.’ 

j • You might, I think, upon sueli an occasion, trench a 
little upon your next quarter,’ remarked Miss Catesby. 

‘ You know there is no necessity for you to pay for 
the articles immediately. But nothing will break you, 
Frances, of those parsimonious haliits. 1 really believe 
you would rather disgrace my bridal by wearing nothing 
but faded finery, than spend in dress a sixpence above 
what you consider to lie right out of your income.’ 

‘ No, Harriet, I would not disgrace your bridal by an 
unsuitable appearance,’ her cousin made answer; ‘ but I 
would rather deprive myself of the pleasure of being 
present, if it were necessary, than either incur debts 
winch it would be beyond my power to liquidate, or use 
that Bortion of my income I conscientiously set'aside 
for chuitable purposes.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by th^ entrance 
of the housemaid, who, stammering an apology for in¬ 
terrupting Miss Catesby, begged to say that the young 
person who had brought the basket with the satin 
dresses from Mrs Smith’s, asked permission to call again 
•in an hour, to know if there were any alterations neces¬ 
sary, as she had some particular business to attend to 
immediately. 

‘ Call again in an hourl’ repeated Miss Catesby, ele¬ 
vating her- vdlce to its loudest tones; ‘ she fe’iall do no 
such thing; I shall be from home in an liour; I am 
going to tho jeweller’s. Bid her wait.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear Harriet, if the young woman has busi¬ 
ness of importance to attend to, let ns delay our tide 


.':1 


another half hour,’ pleaded Francos; ‘ besides, it will 
tiiko you at least that time to try it on,’ she further ob¬ 
served. 

‘ I wont bo controlled by a dressmaker’s apprentice,’ 
vociferated the otlended lady; • what dtxis Mrs Smith 
menu by sending a jicrson who would take the liberty 
to dictate when 1 am to attend to her? Bid her wait, on 
peril of my seeking some modeste who is more solicitous 
to please her eustomiTS fb.aii tier mistress.’ 

The housemaid withdrew, but not till she had whis¬ 
pered in the ear of Miss Lisle that she should not have 
ventured to ask Miss Catesby, had not the i«)or thing 
pleaded so liard ami cried so bitterly. 

Frances knew- too well that an appeal to the feelings 
of lier cousin whilst in her present irritated state would 
only add to lier displeasure. !She thertfore forebore to 
make any, but resolved to try at least to effiiet by stra¬ 
tagem what could not he done by any-other means. 
Going qniete' to the wicker basket, w liieb had been 
standing in ajiartment for more than an hour, whilst 
the bride-elect was selecting the lace and cambric ar¬ 
ticles, she drew forth the dres6e^_, and proceeded to try 
on her own. 

* Fortmaately it will require no alterations,’ she ob¬ 
served, after a. brief survey of her figure in the mirror. 
‘Well, Harriet, if yours fit as nicely, it will look beauti¬ 
ful on your fine form.’ 

The bait bad the dc.sired ellVct. The vanity of the 
banglity beauty was aroused, and she was quickly dis¬ 
robed of her looming dress, and arniyed in the one des¬ 
tined for lier bridal. 

It really iKieomes yon admirably,’ Frances pursued, 
gaihig on her cousin’s cxqiiisitel 3 ^-nioiilded figure with 
iimiHeeted admiration, .and without one throb of envj' 
agitating her generous breast. Harriet thought so too, 
and she smiled eomjihieently upon her beautiful rescni- 
lilance as it, apiieared at full length before her. ‘ Well, 
1 don’t tiiiiik i shall disgrace a title to-morrow,’ she 
muruiured; and Frances, seeing th.at the storm of anger 
w as for the jirescnt suh.sided, now ventured to ask if she 
sliould ring for tlie young woman and bill lii r tell Mrs 
Smith tliat the dresses were quite approved of. 

Miss Catesby nodded assent, and continued standing 
before tlie mirror, adding to the,dress the rich lace ap- 
pi ndages with whie-h it was to he graced on the mor¬ 
row. “ 'riicre, I cinlj' ivant the pearls and the orange 
hloBsom in my hair,’ she said, turning towards her 
cousin after slie had arranged all to her perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. She started on perceiving that tho dressmaker’s 
.apprentice was in the room, for she laid Ixien too much 
occupied by self-admir.ation to hc.ar her enter. 

‘ J hope the other bnsiiics.s you had to transact for Mrs 
Smith was not very important?’ Mis.s Lisle observed, 
uddressing her humble comp.ani()n, whose face bore but 
ttx) evident ni.arks of the truth of the housemaid’s as¬ 
sertion that she had been crying bitterly. ‘ Or, at 
least,’ sue added, ‘that she will not be angry with you 
when you tell her that we detained you?’ 

‘ It was not any business of Mrs Smith’s I had to at¬ 
tend to, ma’am,’ tho girl reidied, ‘but I w.anted to give 
my poor sick mother her dinner.’ 

‘ Year side mother,’ repeated Franee.s, with a look of 
concern. 

‘ Yes, ma’am; m.y motlier i,s qonfined to her bed, and 
has no one hut me to wait upon her, and Mrs Smith is 
so kind ns to let me go home to give her her meals; but 
it is more than an hour jiast the time I usually go, and I 
am afraid she will be faint for want; and besides that, 
she gets verv' nnhapiiy when I am beyond my time.’ 

‘ ()h, Harriet,’ exclaimed Frances, turning towards 
her cousin with her mild eyes full of tears, ‘ I would not 
have delayed this poor girl for the value of a dozen 
satin dresses.’ She looked at the beautiful bride-elect 
in the full expectation of seeing contritioQ>4BNher aspect, 
but to her disappointment discovered that her gentle 
reproof bad only re-awakened tho yet scarcely subsided 
angry feelings of that^oung lady. ‘1 am not so easily 
imposed upon as you are, Frances,’ she returned, with 
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a disdainfiJ sneer; ‘I don’t believe every idle tale I 
hear.’ 

Fearinp that something might he said to wound more 
sei’erely the nlrtwly oppressed heart of the unoffending 
girl, Miss Lisle turned from her cousin without further 
remark. ‘And you cannot afford to hire any one to 
wait upon j-onr mother, I supi)os{!?’ she asked, again 
addressing tlie dressmaker’s iipprentica:. 

‘ No, ma’am, we have very little to live upon, now my 
mother is ill. When she was well she used to work, Imt 
she can’t now.’ 

‘ And is there no kind neighbour who will do any¬ 
thing for her when you are obliged to be absent?’ the 
young lady further interrogated. 

‘ No, ma’am—that is, they arc generally too inueli en¬ 
gaged,’ she replied in a hesitating tone. 

‘ What is yo)ir name, and wliere do you live? ’ inquired 
Frances; ‘ I v’ill take an early opportunity of call¬ 
ing on your sick parent if you will give mo your ad¬ 
dress.’ 

There was an evident emharrassinent in the manner 
of the girl as Miss Ligle put this question to her; lier 
cheek grew flushed, and licr eyes sought the ground. 
‘Oh, madam,’ she faltered forth, ‘ours is )K)t a home lit 
for you tp visit, it is so very mean.’ 

‘No matter about its nic.aimess,’ ititerposed tlie young 
lady; ‘I should visit you witli tlie iiope of being able to 
render it more conifortrblc;’ and slie took her pocket- 
book from her reticule and prepared to write down tlie 
direction. 

‘My name is Mary Jennings, and wc live at No. 1(5, 

-Street,’ she said, curtseying respectfully: and slic 

was about to depart, when Frances, thinking that a 
small sum of money would lie of irumediate service, bid 
I her stop a moment whilst she ran to licr own dressing- 
room to fetcli her purse. 

Tlie kind and sympathising tones in wliieli she h.ad 
been addressed liy one so fur her superior in station, 
caused poor Mary’s tears to (low afresh and vain were 
her efforts to repress tliem. Miss Lisle returning, slipped 
‘a piece of silver into her hand, and liurried her away, to 
; prevent her thanks. 

I ‘ Come, Frances, you' have spent so much time talk- 
ing.to that girl, you wi]! not lie ready to go with me to 
the jeweller’s,’ exclaimed Harriet peltislily. 

I ‘ I will attend 3 'on in a minute,’ her cousin repilied ; 

I ‘ you know it does not take me long to arrange my dress. 

I There,’ she gaily added, having placed on lier bonnet, 

I and thrown a sliawl liastily around lier—‘ tliere, my de.'ir, 

I am ready befoie j’ou after all, and 1 slndl eviui have 
time to ,aet as lady’s-maid;’ and she proceeded as she 
spoke to hung the wedding dres.ses in tlie wardrolie, and 
fold up the recently-purchased lace and cambric articles 
which her companion had scattered aliout the room. 

‘ Ah, I shall have a lady’s-maid when I am Lady 
Melville,’ murmured the bride-elect, as she earefull_v 
arranged her velvet cloak, and finally drew on her 
gloves. 

‘ Where have you laid the handkSrchief you just now 
bought?’ inquired Frances; ‘I see all tlie other new 
articles: surely you put it back into the box by mis¬ 
take?’ * ■ 

‘ Surely I did not,’ Miss Catesby,an^ily returned. 

‘ I am not so elated at the thought of being married to¬ 
morrow as not to know whaSt I am doing. It is upon 
the dressing-table.’ 

‘No, niy dear Harriot, it is not,’ Frances gently said. 

‘ Then tliat dressmaker’s girl has stolen it,’ screamed 
forth, the lady, darting across the room as she spoke, 
and throwing over tlie brushes, combs, feaUiers, jewels, 
ribbons, and perfume bottles which lay scattered upon 
the toilet 

Softly, softly, dear cousin; I cannot think tlie poor 
^loiTM a thicL' interposed Miss laslc. ‘ It is very pos¬ 
sible that y^'ieplaeed it in tlie box without being aware 
of it, 

‘I no means certain that she is not a thief,’ 

TOCifez||p jaamet; ‘ indeed her conduct appeared very 


like one. How conftised she was when you asked her 
name and residence, and how unwillingly she gave it!’ 

‘ That might liave arisen from a false shame of her 
extreme povertj',’ jfluaded Frances. ‘Sile may have 
known better days; indeed her aspect denoted it Don’t 
be so severe, cousin, but let us send to the milliner’s to 
inquire if tlie young person who brought the box of lace 
and cambric articles took back the handkerchief in it’ 

‘ I am po.sitivo that I saw the handkerchief on the 
table after the box was sent home, and I shall order the 
coachin.an to drive immediately to the liouse of your 
new protegee,’ Miss Catesby sareasticallj' retiiriKHl. 

‘Allow me, then, to accompany you,’ asked Frances, 
who now Ixigan to feel great concern lest her cousin’s 
surmises should prove true, she herself having a vague 
recollcetioii of seeing the handkerchief lying upon the 
toilet whilst she was talking to the girl. Indeed the 
thought had occurred to her, tliuttlie five guineas whiidi 
liad been expended upon it might have hired a nurse to 
attend the sick woman; but she wisely forebore to make 
any further remark, and they together stepped into the 
carriage. 

'I’lie street named by Mar}' Jennings as her place of 
residence was iiiuTow and dirty, and Miss Catesby felt 
some rehictanee to enter it; but the idea of regaining 
her licautifiil handkerchief stimulateil her to surmount 
nil minor obstacles. The door of the house was open, 
and when the eoaelimaii inquired of some children who 
were jdayhig liefore it if j\Irs .leimings lived there, he 
was directed by tliem ui> a flight of,dark stairs to the 
‘ fir.st floor back.’ 

‘ Will you stop in tlie (airriage, and pCtmi^ me to go 
up alone?’ asked Frances, who perceived some disincli¬ 
nation to alight on the part of her cousin, and who was 
anxious to spare the feelings of the unfortunate inmates, 
if iiiiioeent, by delicately revealing licr errand. 

Miss Catesby hesitated ; her repugnance to come in 
eontai^t with jioverty and dirt at leiigtli, howevijr, so far 
overcame the violence of her anger, that she consented 
to (lie proposition. 

Following the direction of the children, Miss Lisle 
gently tapped at the door of the hack room; but finding 
it give M ay to her touch, was unintentionally a witness to 
what was passing within. The curtains of the bed being 
closely tirawn, eonceided the invalid from her view; but 
she immediately recognised the dressmaker’s apprentice, 
who was sealed on a low stool before a recentl_v-lighted 
fire, busily occupied in fanning the flame with her bon¬ 
net. Frances would liave attracted licr attention by 
addressing her; but tlie scene which iinincdiately fol¬ 
lowed riveted her to the spot, and prevented lier utter¬ 
ance. Much lieated by the fatigue, the girl drew lier 
liandkerehief from her ixieket to wipe tlie persjiiration 
from iicr brow, and witli it, to the paiuful surprise of 
lier visitor, displayed tlie beautiful Valenciennes lace 
wliicli embellished the one slie ivas in search of. Her 
face being averted, Miss Lisle could not, read its expres¬ 
sion ; hut she observed tliat she carefully examined the 
costly article, and then rising in great haste, thrust it 
into an open table-drawer which stood by her side. In 
turning to resume her occuiiation, their eyes met, when 
Mary, darting across tlie apartment, exclaimed in atone 
whiclf no unprejudiced person could believe to be feigned, 

‘ Oh, madam, I am so glad you are come; 1 have just dis¬ 
covered tlj^t I have by some means taken by mistake an 
article which belongs to you or to Miss Catesby.’ 

‘ It belongs to me, you hypocritical little thief,’ said 
a voice from behind; and Harriet, who hod reiiented 

her forbearance, and followed her cousin up stairs, 
rushed in a violent rage into the chamber. ‘ You have ■ 
stolen my proport}', you deceitful whiner,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ and I will not only expose you to your employer, but 
have you punished by_ a magistrate.’ 

The unhappy girl, in an agony of terror, threw her¬ 
self at the lady’s feet and implored mercy. She in the 
most Botemn manuer called llearcn to witness her pro- 
testatious of innocence. She knew notliing, she said, of 
.paving the article in her possession until the moment 
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before, when she drew it forth froni,her pocket witli her wonkl l)e averse to its adniittuncu into the carriage, lest 
own. She could ouly account for its being there by it should convey contagion, she hade her, as soon as she 
supposing that, in the distress of mind she was in at had attended to her mother, take it to some laundress 
leaving her mother so long without nourishment, she who would engage to get it washed and delivered that 
iiad, whilst standing by the toilet, unconscionsly taken evening. Then, adding a few words of comfort to the 
it up; and she implored Miss Catosby, for that mother’s unfortunate girl, she followed her cousin down the 
sake, if not for her own, to take pity on their fallen con- stairs. 

dition, and not add to their other troubles tliat of loss Slie found tliat young lady in a state of mind which 
of character. made it far from deairaWe to become licr companion. 

’But what made you thrust the liandkcreliief into If tlie loss of her lace-hordered h.andkerchief had aroused 
that drawer, instead of coming forth and telling your her p.'u<sions, the idea of tiie prohaiile loss of her beauty 
niother of the mistake, if misttflie it was?’ cried iLarriet infuriated her still more; and she had now sis little eom- 
in the same elevated tone of voice. . niand over liersclf as oi\e whos<^ reason is totally over- 

‘ I was afraid of alarming my niotlier,’the girl sobbed tlirown. Auger and terror strove for mastery in her 

forth. ‘ I intended to bring it back—indeed, ma’am, bosom. Slie liad from lier very childViood dreaded that 
I did—-as soon as I had given her the gruel I W'as direful ni.alady, wliicli the woivuin whose only recom- 
making.’ mendation is a tine set of features and a.brilliant coin- 

‘ And has slie tasted nothing yet ?’ inquired Erances. ploxion, has indeed so mucli cause to drtiad ; hut she 

‘I’raybe calm, cousin,’she adde<lintreatingly,‘for a little liad hitliert^jjrept aloof from every possible contact 
season at least, whilst Mary gives the poor woman some with it. Now ijic laid breathed the pestilential air, 

1 nourishment. We slndl kill her by this exeitenient in and gazed upon the Jiorrid spectacle, wliich seemed to 
lier jiresent w^eak state.’ her disordered imaginatioii still before licr. and .slic felt 

But Miss Lisle might with equal efl’ect have endea- no doubt hut tliat slio was infected by the disease. With 
voured to quiet tlie boisterous elements as her cousin’s tlic iniiistice wliicli almost always attends tlic indul- 
stormy passions wlien they were aroused liy wliat she gcncc of anger, she scrupled not to accuse her friend of 
deemed an injury. ‘ 0 . 11111 !’ she repeated; ‘ do yon tiiiiik having been tlic cause of licr misfortunes. It was her 
1 am going to be robbed ailiiili/. 'i'lie woman deserves false pity for tlie girl, she said, wliich bad brought tlie 
to suffer—doulitless she is an aecomplico;’ and darting little thief into her dressing-rooi^; and Frances, i'eeling 
across the room as slie spoke, she drew fortli tlie costly a.ssnred it would be in vain to reason with her, allowed 
I article, soiled, erusijiled, and altogether uidit I'or use licr to proceed without interruption. This line of con- 
uritil it had undergone tlie operation of washing. At duet was, liuwever, more irritating to the enr.iged l.idy 
this dise.ovpryTier rage became ungovernable, and the Ibati the most violent retorts could liave been; and 
noise it occasioned collt^dcd a motley group to the door lindiiig all -she said had no effect upon her companion, 
j of tlie chiirnher, t.hongli, ns if fearful of proceeding she at lengtli threw lierself into a corner of the carriage, 
furtlicr, they only gazed in stujiified amazement on the and gave vent to a fit of hysteric sobs, 
scene wliieli was jiassing within. So absorbed was tlic mind of Miss Gatesby with tlic 

The feeble voice of tlic invalid, who called repeatedly events of the la.st two hours, that she forgot the busi- 
i to know what was the meaning of the tumult, was ness she liad iiiteiided to traii.sact during tlie morning; 

I drowned in the clamour of Miss Cate.sby’s ravings indeed her eagerness to disrobe herself of tlie garments 
i and poor Mary’s sobs. ‘ Send i'or a constable,’ said the wliich might contain the infection was too great to 
lady. ‘Will no one oliey me?’ she proceeded, seeing allow of hermaking aselection of pearls, had she thouglit 

that not one of the group showed any inclination to of it. 

fulfil her commands. ‘ Bid rny coachman fetch one ‘ Be calm, Harriet, ,is you value your happiness,’ ex-‘ ] 
then,’ she added; * I will not leave the spot till 1 see (daiiiied Frances as the vehicle stopped before lier 
that abominable girl carried off to prison. Wliat do you uncle’s door. ‘ Ucre is tlie carriage of Sir Charles Mel- 
iiiean, woman, by «;ncouraging your daughter to rob lier vilU; waiting; lie is doubtless within.’ 
mistress’s customers?’ slic fiercely demanded, at the The sound of that name acted as a powerful talisman 
same time 1 caring hack tlic curtains whicli had hitherto upon tlie feelings of the bride-elect; for she loved 
concealed tlie motlicr from view. licr betrothed husband as sincerely and as ardently as 

: ‘ Spare the pixir creature those taunts, I intreat you, the selfish and vain arc capable of loving. She was 

\ Harriet,'’cried P’rances, attempting to wrest the drapery aw are, it w-as only to her having appeared in a falsa 
i'i'om her hand. ‘ If you liave no regard for anytiiing character when in his presence that slie owed liis regard, 

■ Ise, pray spare an unhappy woman whose death you and she was conscious tliat the discovery of the uti- 
are probably hastening.’ amiable part slie had taken in the transactions of the 

' ‘ I v'iU not spare tier,’ Miss Cateshy replied, still retain- morning might ulien.ito him i’roin her for ever. ‘ I feel 

: ing her hold; ‘ she .s/inW liear me;’and as slie siioke, she ill, very ill,’ she said, addressing her eonsiii as they 
; turned once again to tlic invalid. alightea. ‘ Pray lead me to niy ciiaraber;’ and p’rances, 

‘She little thinks she is so near a woman with the in wliose gentle breast early assueiations and constant 

small-pox,’ said a lioarse voice from without the door; intercourse had aw-alieiied a sisterly regard, otlfered her 
and as the dreadful words met the ear of the enraged arm with much concern, and asked if she might bo 
lady, her eye foil for the first time upon a face the permitted to spnd for medical aid. 

features of which could scarcely ho distinguished, so Harriet .answered in tlic negative. But no sooner 

marred 'were they by the inroads of tliat horrible Iiad they reached lier ehamlxir, tlian slie appeared so 
malady. A cry of alarm escaped the lips of Miss seriou.sly indisposed, that Miss Tasle thought ’ it neces- 
Catesby ; she dropped the curtain, tlirew the jinndkcr- sary to seek Mr Cateshy, tliat she might coBimnnioate 
chief from her, as she would have cast a serpent, and to him (but with all the palliations charity and affection 
without uttering a word, rushed through the crowd could suggest) the sad events of the morning. She 
dow-n the dark and narrow stairs. found liim in company with the baronet in the drawing- 

P'rances instinctively retreated from the near proxi- - room, and the recital caused so much alarm to both 

inity of the invalid. ‘ Why did you not make us no- father and lover, that a phpician was immediately sent 
quainted with the nature of your mother’s disease for. Every precaution which affection and skill could 
before ?’ she inquired, addressing Mary. prompt was taken; but in vain. The dreadful disease 

‘ Mrs Smith forbade me to mention it, ma’am,’ was her had too surely fixed its malignant infection upon the 
reply; ‘and—and—I did not think you would come haughty beauty; and the day which was to have be- 
here so Soon*’ she hesitatingly added. held her a bride, found her stretched upon a couch of 

Miss Lisle’s first impulse was to take the handker- sickness—sickness rendered more difiicult to endure by 
chief, which Mary hod now picked up ftum the floor its being accompanied by self-reproaches, 
and carefully folded; bat, thinking that Miss Catesby F’rances, who possess^ few personal attractions, ex- 
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ceptinfr tJioso which arise from sweetness of expression, 
escaped the malady, thorn'll she was a ctmstant atten¬ 
dant upon her sick friend. She, with the self-sacri- 
flcirift generosity which was one of the strongest traits in 
iier cliaracter, shrunk not from the wearying and even 
dangerous tusk; and tlie devotedness she disphayed so 
penetrated tlie now softened and subdued heart of the 
unhappy sullerer, that she, for tlie first time even to 
herself, acknowledged tliat the moral virtues of her 
cousin were of far more intrinsic worth than tliat beauty 
of w'hich she had hitherto been so v-ain, and of which a 
breath of pestilential air had robbed her. It is not 
unfreijuently the case that the couch of severe bodily 
affliction teaches !i salutary lesson, and thus it was 
with Harriet Cp.tesby. It brought before her, in dread 
array, the events of a misspent life—a lile liitlierto 
devoted to self - gratification, tiie indulgence of evil 
passions, and’the pursuit of admiration; but in Erariccs 
she met with a gentle monitress, the e.,)!isisteney of 
whose actions tieing a beautiful commentary upon the 
truths which felt from tier tips, gave those truths a 
powerful influence, w;n(di precept, uuaecouipamed hy 
examjilc, could never eflect. 

It was the first time in her life tliat Harriet laid ever 
listened w’ith patience to adviei', however mildly given; 
lier spirit liaii hitlierto been too jiroud to aeknowiedge 
that she could reijuirc it. But the scene was now 
e.h.auged. Affliction’s" hallowed fires laid refined tlie 
dross of iier character, and it came fortli from tlie fur¬ 
nace as much altered for the better as iier personal 
cliarms were ini])aired. 

A Ibw weeks siiliseiiuent to tlie recoverj^ of .Miss 
Cateshy, she became tlie bride of Sir < iiarlcs Tvlelville; 

I but she was an altered woman—.altered in mind as well 
: as in appearanee, ina.smueh as she now really iiossessed 
I tlio.se virtues she liad before Imt counterfeited ; and 
j though licr iiusband is not .aw.are of tlie Oiet, lie has 
j little reason to regret her loss of beauty, since it was the 
I means of producing tins mental and moral renovation. 


• HUMAN KNOWLEDGE AND 1 IS JiXTENSJON. 

H7mt is J'ossihh fn U: •Kmnrn. —‘All liiimaii knowli'dgi is 
limited, hot wlm has Teached the boundary i; any dircc- 
l ion ? Doubtless (hero arc geological pioblcnis vbicb I'.in 
never be solved, many recondite laws which can m ver be 
disclosed by investig.ation of visible plicnoineua ; bat ycl 
the progress of tlie Iniiiian mind, or jatlicr the coinbiiiaf ion 
and mutual irradiation of asccrtainiMl Irutlis, contitmally 
rcmovc.s fuithov tiic visible barrici: of knowledge, .and 
renders poasildc mam laoblcins once <les]iidiisl of.’— 
Philips's Trvalisc mi (iiMi/it/. 

Tiereni XJidikePtlioodof now Ad^nmiicflpcd Trulhs ,—‘ Woui'l if, 
have been thought possible by a cliemisi; (liirty years ago, 
that the same substance slioiild act the pari of an acid in 
one case and a base in the other;.'—that wafer sfioidil be 
possessed of such jiroperties—or still more, that hydro- 
chlorie acid in combination with (diloridi of platinmn, 
slionUl act as tlie base or electro-jiositivo ingredient'" 
Yet such are tlio facts. Tliese would liave appeared to a 
elicniist, at the commcnceineiit of the present ecntniy, 
totally inconsistent with what he knew of cfieinical action ; 
bnt they are now readily eomi>rehensible under lawsw hicli 
include alt the facts hitherto ascertained. Or take a ditle- 
I'cnt illustration ; would any tJlecttjician, twenty years ago, 
have supposed it consistent with jihysical laws that a 
mecleuiiiail force, .'iO.OtK) times greater than that of gravity , 
may be instantaneously generated by the action of g:d- 
vanism on a metidlic alloy (.as sliowm by Sir .1. Uersclicl), 

. or that a feeble ciurent of electricity, issuing from a single 
pair of plates, may generate (if properly applied) a mag¬ 
netic force capable of sustaining many juuidred pounds-' 
The higiier aAd inoi'c general are the laws we attain, the 
mom do wb find that tliey include facts which at first 
sight appgbred inconsistent with t\u:ra.'~Carpeiiier on the 
Iytfferenc0 «jf the JLuu f remhiliny ViUd and Phnstkal Plwuo- 
mtma. JBd. PhiL Jour., 1 fiSli. ' 

A Cate of Over-ConMerd —The spirit of opposi-. 

tio» to new truths often overshoots its mark, and from a J 
judicious caution, degenerates into a dogmatic scepticism. | 


One of the most nnlupky ventures ever mode in this spirit, 
was the bold and overbearing denial made by a medical 
critic in the Edinburgh Kevigw-,* with regard to the 
discoveries of l>rs Gifll and Spuraheim in the structure of 
the brain. Animated by a furious ze.al against the psy¬ 
chical system of these doctors, the reviewer iiesitatcd not 
to rejeet the whole of their curious and most meritorious 
discoveries in the cerebral organization, not taking pains 
to (li'toet any fall.aoy in these discoveries liy exjierimeut, 
lint trusting entirely to liis own conviction—thiat is, sup- 
]iosilion—that no such discoveries had been, or could be 
made. J)owu to tliat time the brain wiis supposed to be a 
mere piilj), or at the most it was ackiiowleilged to present 
some appearauees of fibrous structure when coagnlated 
and torn in a particular direetiou. Drs (iall and Spurz- 
In'ini iliseoverod and .announced the pervasion of tin; brain 
by libres of two kiinls, or at least in two arrang('iiieut.s 
(eoiiverging and diverging), of which fact they piTsented, 
in their works, all the requisite illustrations. Of their 
observations on this stmeture of tlie bruin the reviewer 
first gave an ample aoeoinit, and then added---' It is our 
iiaiiifiil iluty to remark, that the system is a comphte 
tirt/on J'roni ts'idnin/uf to eint,' And not only- this, but lie 
deliberately asserted that, their fictions were concocted 
with the hririitiou of deceiving. Their WTitings, lie said 
in eo.ieliision, ‘have not added one fact to the stock of 
our knowledge re.speetiiig either the struefiire or fmictions 
of man, but consist of such a, mixture iif gross errors, 
exlravag.ant absurdities, and downright iniastatenicnts, 

;i.s can leave no doiiht. we appj-ehend, in tiie minds of 
lionest and intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the 
real byiioevisy, .-nid the real enipirieisni of the aulliors.’ 
Now, on vvbieti side are we to siipiiosc either (,he bonesty- | 
or the jiitelligeiiee to liv:, when we learn that the dis¬ 
coveries in i|ue.slion are now admitted iiito jjhe circle of 
seienee as truths at onic new ai?nl valuable!' They arc 
partly eiiihodieil. in a recent an.itomical work of hVeileriek 
Ariioid; and Dr Uogel.iii lii-i Itridgewater Treatise, quotes 
a pa|iei of Dr Mai'ailney, read at the Cainbridge meet ing of 
tiie itiitisli Association, slinwing the eomplieated fihrous 
,slrn('tiire of the lir.-iiii, ‘ establishing the most extensive and 
genend eoiinuunicalions between every jiart of it.’ l-’ov ille 
iiiove leeeiitly aekilow ledges how poweifidly Drs Gall and 
Siiiir/.lieiin eonlribiited to the progress of the anatomy of 
tile nervous system ; and adds, ‘ Whatever may-be the fate 
ofin^iyof llioir iqiinions, it reniaiiis not the less certain | 
tliat wo must aserilie the zeal of the moderns for theseieiiee 
of this i levated yi, rt of (lie organi/.alioii to the fruitful 
l>riiiei|ili's wbieli (hey proelainnal, and to the immense 
iiiteri sf w liieh tliey succeeded in in.s|)iiiiig for tlie .study to 
w I ieh they .kalicated their lives.’ Tlie.se testimonies form 
a eiirioiis eoninientary uiioii the author of (lie review, 
slmwiiig that the guilt of assertion without projier groiinds \ 
lay entirely wiili himself, lie prohahly tliought he was j 
doing good service in writing as he did : of his intentions, i 
let (lie most favourable eonstnietioii be tbriiied. But lie | 
theorised rashly in denial. What others had aseertaiued l 
hy expeiiineiit .and e.’ireful inquiry, he repudiated ujion i 
mere siipiiositioii. Wisliing to be very )ihiloso]>hieal, he 
mistook' seeptieisiu for caution, whereas investigation alone 
eoiilil liavi; served hi.s end. And thus where he thought 
he was pillorying two emphies, ho has only stuck himself 
up as a durable memento of the danger of over-eonlident 
disbelief. 

of Sjmdatkm .— Due would think that in tliinking 
there were sometiiiug wicked or else unwise ; evcryboily 
feels or f'uneies a necessity of diselaiming it. ‘ I am not i 
given to siaiciilation ’— ‘ I am no frientl to tlieories.’ Spta 
eulation—theory—what is it hut thinking J Uan a man 
di.selaim speculation—can he disclaiin theory, without dis- 
elainiing ,thought ? If they do cot mean thought, they 
mean nothing ; for unless it be iflittlo inore thought than 
ordinary, theory, sjieenlation, mean notliiug.— lienUmmiana. 

The Palm: of,Scientific Pesearches nut to he Pstimaied hp their 
IMrcd or Jmmcdkde r7»%.—Tiie sciences must often he 
cultivated from tlio mere feeling of their own excellcneq, 
and must be followed into recesses wliere their immediate 
eomiexion with objects of utility cannot be perceived. 
Had niatiicmaticians never indulged themselves in any 
speculations bnt su((h as wore certainly conducive to puv- 
laiHcs of acknowledged utility, the instruments and nietliods 
by winch the lunar theory has been brought to perfection 
would probably liave still remained unsown ; and of 


* No. 49, published in June 1815. 
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course the great, practical question concerning the longi¬ 
tude would have yet received no sdlution. The applica¬ 
tions of a particular disoovtTy, and the useful (^oncliisions 
to which it leads, in many instancop^rciiiaiii iiukuowii till 
the future progress of science bring them to light. A 
series of new discoveries may be mu'cssary to give v;j1uc to 
tliose that hav(5 long since b(;en niAde. Xapier, when he 
invented logaritlims, proposed no othca' object to himself 
tIjMii that of facilitating aritlirnctical calculations ; and this 
end he doubtless saw that he. had fully rmeouiplisUed. 
JUit vs ith all his sagacity and deidh of tliouglit, he little 
knew the richness of the vein he was working ; ho could 
n(»t forcs('(' tliat, for the next twa* hundred years, wlieii the 
mathematical eejene(\s w'cre to proce<;d w'ith a rapidity yet 
uiiexamjiled hi the history <pf knowledge, they \v(*re ha,rd!y 
to advanee a. st(‘p without developing some further conse- 
(^ueiiO(?s of his discovery, .and some new applie.ations <p|’ it, 
in l»muches of Heierie(5 wiiicli in his time had no existenee. 
To foretell l)erort?Iian(l the uses to which a diseov(*ry, 
wdielhcmi.iMieiimtical or ]»Uysical, may be ap)>luMl, is not 
given’to man; and we who hav<‘ seen the aspect of all 
eheniieal, and a groat p-arf. of physical scie nce cliangx d, in 
(M>nse<nK'n(M^ of the eonvulsioiiH extoted in the limbs of a. 
•lead frog, will not easily laMnduecd to reject any experi- 
ineut, tn any observation, as IVivohms .ain? unnecessary.— 
J'AUnbnriih .hyrieii'y A'o. .‘lU. 


wise enough to encourage her taste, ho is a happy nian. 
*V\h)men feci deeply little attentions; and in all probability 
tlu^re are few who >vould bo bad waves if they had kind, 
a(tc(>ti<uiat(', ^vell-ju^lgillg hushauds.—-/^adv Tour. 


U)\K OF FLOWKIIH IN' 

T liav<‘ already mentioned the' great nsi* lln’y«m.'tke of 
ilowers here to ornament tlieir strta‘1s am! houses on /^/c 
•lavRs flat th(\v put them to anothcT, iiiorcr touchiiu'; to the 
In^.-irt. Vi'c wen? oftt^u surpris<?d to .s(*e ilie iunnb(T of gai- 
lands hanging many of the earri.'iges leaving Wildhad. 

All <-lasses ni'erned lo he favoured in tln’ s:ini<' way or 
le«!s. VV(? found if was :\. itiliu1(‘ of frlendsliip, a part ing gift, 
•■■ml the formation of t!»es<‘ garlands c<*nl.rihu.f ed some Miiall 
addition <(> «)ie purses of fhe^ riiakers. Sneh tilings me.y 
spjiear li*ilh>. hut they an* in fai t matters of great eo?jse- 
ipieoce; inasinueii a > I'Vi'vything tiiat draws heart to Iseavl, 
and mind lo mind laat contributes, even iii ;> reuiol.e d*' 
g.ree. It) unit', iiunian fieaiun-s ni kind ami affeetiouale rc- 
Toeiiihraiua? it» eat.h other, k of eoUHiMjnence. 

' Flowers are iine of l!u‘ ni;my !)caufiful gifts tif (onl to man.' 

The ( uUiv.itiou of them improves his health and raises his 
mind, if he ///////w ahoiit them. The lH3anty of llunu jdeases 
his ey<*, and onuimeulH his dwelling, and kei'ps him at hoima 
lu I ho working-classes, uuu Il might be done in 1 he improve¬ 
ment of their morals, liabits, ;md iiiTimiers, by eiieonvaging 
tlmni to ]»a.ss tiieir few leisiH'(' Iiours hi the cultivation of 
liowcrs. The difference Ixd.ween two families, one loving 
t'.owers, the other loving gin, at the emi of tv elv< mouths, 
vonld be vcr> striking. It maybe saivl, all e.uiiiot havigar- 
deu-s. 'IVue: but all may have a. few tlowi^rs in their win- 

)ws, .and many more t han t hey irnagim*; for ;j liti le wooden 
h deony could easily be made outside of every window ; and 
!'m vi^ry eirciimstaTica^ of tending these tiowers wojihl 
’odiice them occasionally to open tlie windows, and give 
.iir, that, host Ionic to the poor exli.ausUal, typhus-fi vered 
inhabit.'int. Biu hero th(3 window-tax comes in, espeei;diy 
ill towns, as a monster of evil, to debar the biunaii raci‘ 
I'lum wdi.at <Tod,;vnd nature have declaied alisolnttdy nee(;S“ 
Nfiry to their existence and wcdl-hoing. The nuinbev of 
windows to the houses on the continent must be remarked 
by all travellers. Tlio cotiagi^s in this forest are one line 
of windows, giving light and life to all withiii; .and by the 
adojdion of tin? stove, all ai(i kept wjirm and comfortable 
at a small expense. 1 f stoves w ere ijse<l in England for the 
poor, it would save tln?m a gveat outlay, and in all probv 
bility would prevent many an illness. As th<?y ^ced not 
I’ciir cold, they would then nix'!! tUi? window's. If all my 
ri\adcrft could wdincss the state of the rooms inhaliited by 
the piMir within a stone’s-throw of tlu' splendid Hhoi>w}n- 
dows of magniJicerit Regent Street, they wonM shrink from 
if. with horror. They wwld be tempf ed to break thr<mgh 
the wails to give the fainting creatures light and air, or 
, tmusixirt them to the heath-covered mountain, and let 
to(mi rather Ho under the natural nick, than within tin; 
walls of the unnatural, peBtilenti<al priwm they wore found 
in. To tho/Mffe of the creation, flowers are a. boon beyond 
all price ; and, if the gmthmen kumi it, to iheniy through their 
w ives, ilie lady who is fond of her garden, and th lights 
in the cultivation of it, will not seek expensive pleasures 
abroail. Homo is everything to her, and if her luisband is 


rACTUKT: OF WHALKK IN FAROE. j 

Air AV. C, Trevelyan coinniunieates to the Edinburgh | 
New VIilloHoplneal .lourmd sonio c'lirious particulars with | 
i<*gaid to the whale (•a 7 >turo of the Kaixic Islands. Itithei'to, 
tlu're has usually been .a cM.trisiderable eapturi^ of the BinuH 
caaing whale 'W/c/rts) in those islands by lueans of 

stranding ahun^. In the course ol* last year the natives for 
tlu; lirst tini(? triml a net, and their Huecess has Ikmmi spU?n- 
did. 'Du; number of wiiaU^s tlius taken in JlU.’l was HbUi, 
out of whicii cnl to the value of lj..*)h(JA was obtained. Tlie 
people, liif herto in tlu? custom of nsing^Mie flesh of tliese 
auini.als as food for t1ie.msolve!> have now applied it to the 
supy)Ort of flu'ir cattle, for whom it makes an e.xecJlcnt 
winter fodder. ‘ I’or this purpose Ihe flesh is cut into long 
and narrow strips, uul fli red, wiblioiit salt, in the air, in 
tiu' same iiiautffer as when used h*r tood by tlu natives ; ' 
when well dried, it will keep good for two yea)*s. AVhen j 
used, if is cut into i)it;e(?s two or three iiielieH long, and ; 
slightly boiled ; any oil rising to the Hurta<*e is skimmed | 
oJh and then the. .souji and meat are given to tlu? cows, ; 
together witli alumt oiu'-haif or oue-third the usual «juan- j 
lil.y of hay. On (bis food they appo.'M- to thrivi? well, | 
giving an increasiul (|n.antity of milk ; and weitlier it nor | 
f ile cream has any unpleasant flavour, as lliey have, when i 
the animals are fed on dried iish, in Icelaiid and other 1 
nori.hei’ii coiinfries, jMany cows Jiavc u,su.alJy pi?ris!jcd in 
l'’;{rf)e rrf>ni tlu; .‘-leaieily of ioihler in w inter ; and my cor 
r<‘sporul(')it, tlu* Uev. Air .Scliroter (who has for many ye.ars 
e.\erte<l liimsi'lf in improving tlu; coiuUtion of his fcllow- 
eeuu(.rymen), calculates (hat (he lives of more than six 
h’usured cows were saved last winler by tlu? use of this j 
food ; which, Ju* remavk‘-s might b(‘ found of vahu? for tlu; i 
same purpose in iSlietlaiid and Orkney, where, from the 
fksli of the d<.l]*luivas being disliked as food, gi'cnt <piau- 
lilies of ii are wasted, wliicli might be profitably em- 
plovi'd in this way a. more valu.able apjdieatioii of it than 
for m iniire, as f Jiiuerly suggested ; and if the supply 
wen* :d all regnlrir, it, might enable the mhabitauts to iu- 
irveasc? (heir stock (if cows in w inte r, and thus add iriueh to 
fheij' duinesUe couifort.’ 


onUJlN OK TIIK NA?EKS OF 'JMIK AiMEiUCAN STATES. 

?d:iine was so called as early av Kiiid, from Maine, in 
l''?*;niee, of v.liicli ITenrietLa Maria, hbieen of KpgJaiid, was 
at fli.il lime jaoprieior. New Ib'impshire was (he n.'iinc 
given to t))e territory •aniveyed by tlu* IMyinoutli Coin})any 
to CJaptain .lohii Mason by paUail, Novemhev 7, IGJtf), with 
referi'iiec to tlu* paU uLee, who was governor of iVuisinoiith, 
in Ilampshirc, Engl.vnd. Ah'nnont was so called by (he in- i 
habitants in llioir deelaraf km of indepeiulenee, .hinuaiy l(i, , 
1777, from the l‘Veiu?li jvjy/, given, and oam/, moinituin. 
.Mass.iehiisetts, from a trilu? of ludflns in the noighbonr- 
hooil of Iloston : (he tribe is flioughl to liav<‘ diuived its 
name from the Bbie Hills of Milton- * 1 have learned,’ says 
Roger WilHauia, ‘that MassaeliUM'Us was .so calkal tVom 
the (Mue llills.’ Rhode Isluiid was nnvned in hi re¬ 

ference? i.,. the Island of Uhodes in flu? Mediterranean, 
t-onneeticut wats so called from the Indian n.iiru' of its^ 
princijail river; New Aa)rk in referenra? to ihe Duke (T 
\h>rk and Allainy, lo whom thi.s territory was gTantod. 
Pennaylvauia was uaiuoil in lodi after William Perm; 
Delawari; hi 17G»5, b'om Delawaire Bay, on wdiicli it lies, and 
which riccivcd its nanu* from Lord He Ia War, who died 
ill this hay ; Al;iryl.nid, in honour of Henrietta Maria, 
(ineen of ( 'harlos in his patent t(. Lord Baltimore, Juno 
;>0, bkW. Virginia, wa.s iSmied in 1.5fM after Elizabeth, the 
virgin Qn(*(?n of lOngland ; Carolina by the Kreneh in 151)4, 
in lioimur of King Cdiarles IX. of .Fi Jinec ; Georgia in 177*2, 
ill honcyui: of King George 111.; Ala1)ania in 11117, from its 
principal river ; AlisHissippi in ItlOO, from its western 
boUTulary : Mi.HNiHsip]»i is siiid to denote Kie, wdiolo river; 
that is, the river fomied by (ho union of n^any. Louiaiaiia, 
Ro called in luuiour of Louis XA’*!. of France ; Tennessee, 
in I7ilG, iVom its priuciiial river: the word Toim(?SRce is 
said to signify a cnm;d spoon ; Kentucky in 17B‘2, from its 
prineipjvl river; Illinois in IBOi), from its principal river: 
the w'ord is Briid to signify the river of men ; Indiana in 
1802, from American Indians; Ohio in 1802, from its 
southern boundary; Misdouri in 1821, from its prinolpal 
river. Michigan was namcd.in 1805 from the lake on its 
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borders ; jVrka.nsas in 1B19, from its jirinciiial river. Florida 
was so called by Juan Poiisc Lc Leon in 157'2, becaase it 
ivfts discovered on Easter Sunday; in Si>anish, Paacm Flo- 
ridiu—SintmontTs Colmiiai Mmjaxine, 


Tlio humble current of little Idudnesacs, which, though 
but a creeping streamlet, yet incessantly flows, although 
it glides in silent secrecy within tlie domestic walls and 
along the walks of private, life, and makes neither appear¬ 
ance nor noise in the world, proves in the cud a more 
copious tribute into the store of human eonifoi-t fuid 
felicity, than any sudden and triinsicnt flood of dct.iehed 
bounty, however ample, that may nish into it with a 
mighty sound.— Fawn'll. 


THE. NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 

Fais flower of silent night! 

tJnto thy hard nn emblem thou shonhist Is ': 

Ills fount of song, in hours of garish liglif, 

Is closed like thee. 

But, with the vesper hour. 

Silence and solitude ii.s depf lis iin.scal: 

Its hidden spriugs, like tliy unfolding flo\ver, 
inioir life reveal. 

V/utv it not sweeter still 

To give imnginatiin Iiolier scope. 

And deem that thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hojx ?'! 

Tliat, as tliy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its jicrfunic at the elose of day. 

With beauty sweeter from surrounding gloom, 

A star-like ray: 

So in life's last decline, 

When the grave’s sliiulows are tu'ound me cast, 

My spirit’s liojws may like thy hlo.ssonis siiine 
Briglit at the hast; 

And, as the grateful scent 

t>f thy meek flower, the memory of my name ! 

Oh J wlm eouhl wish for proudtT monument, 

Or purer fame ? 

The, d;trknoss of the grave 
Would wear no gff»om appalling to the sight, 

MighMlopo's fair blossom, like thy tlowrot, hvavu 
Death’s avintry night. 

Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day, 

Whose glorious floa'cra must bloom immortally, 
Nor fear decay! 

-From the Lure., a Collation of Poe.lr;/, 10.a(l. 


CURDLING OK MILK. 

The coagulation of milk under tlie influenee of .a Himple 
wet membrane is a phenomenon so Ti'markable, .and so 
dittlcnlt to explain, that we need not wotider at the atten¬ 
tion it has excited. Exiieriitnaits have l« eii made witii a 
view of asecrtiHining the cflTect on the membrane itself. 
Among these, a very enrious one is due to Herr.elius: he 
relates that he took a bit of tlie lining of n e.aif’s stomach, 
washtxl it clean, dried it as comiilctely .as J) 0 .sBihl(^ weigiied 
it carefully, put it into eighteen hundred times its weiglit 
of milk, .and heated the wjtolc to 120 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. A.fter some little time cdhgiilation was eomplete. 
He then removed the memlirane, washed, dried, and once 
more weighed it; the loss amounted to ratiier:more than 
ono-seventcenth of tlie whole. According to tliis experi¬ 
ment, one part of the active matter dissolved from the 
membrane had coagulated about tliirty thousand of milk. 
— Fwvms'r ('komintl Frize Emiy. 

maxims op nisHOP biiddletok. 

Persevere against disoourngements. Keep your temper. 
Emplowle^pe in study, and always have some work in 
hand. ? >Be.'pO,hetual and methodical in hnsiness, and never 
prociMstloato. Never be in a hurry. Preserve self-iiosscs- 
sioih and Jo not bti talked out oPh, conviction. Rise early, 
and be an economist of time. Maintain dignity withoiifiii 


the api>enrancc of jiridc ; manner is something with every¬ 
body, ;ind cverythingVith some. Be guarded in discourse, 
attentive,.and slow to speak. Never acquiesce in immoral 
or pernicious opinioisi. Be not forward to assign reasons 
to those who have no right to ask. Think nothing in con¬ 
duct unimportant or indifferent. Rather set than follow 
e.xamples. l*ractise strict temperance ; and in all your 
traiisaetions renicrabor the final account. 


As a preventative of ninger, banish all tale-bearers and 
siandcrers from your conYcrsation, for it is these that blow 
tlie devil’s bellows to rouse up the flames of rage and fury, 
by first almsing your ears, and then your eiedulity, and 
■after that steal away your patience, and all this perliaps 
for a lie. To prevent anger, be not too incjuisitive into tlie 
affuii-s of otliers, or what people say of yourself, or into the 
mistakes of your friends, for tlii.s is going out to gather 
sticks to kindle a fire to 1mm your own house .—Old Diriue. 

DIGNITV OF LAIlUUlt. 

T have faith in labour, .and I sec the goodness of God in 
placing ns in a world wliere laliour alone can keep us alive. 
I would not cliange, if T could, our subjection to physical 
laws, our exposure to limigcr and cold, and tlie iieceH8it.v 
of Cfonstaiit eontiiets witli tlie material world. 1 Mould 
not, if I could, so temjier the elements tliat they .should 
infuse into us only grateful sensations, that they should 
make icgetatioii so e.viiberaut as to antieipate every want, 
and tin: minerals so duetile as to offer no resistanee to 
our strength or skill. Such a avorlil would make a eoii- 
temyitible raee. Man owi's his growth, his energy, eliiefly 
to that striving of tlie will, that conflict willi difilenltj', 
wliieli w-e call rffhrl. Ea.sy, jilea.sant wairS. does not make 
robust niinils, does not give inert, such a eon^eioiisiiess of 
tlieir powers, does not train to endnranee, to perseverance, 
to steady force of will—tliat force witliout wliieli all other 
acqnlsilions avail notliing.— Ctiamthiif. 


I riie office of shrimps, says a writer in the Fonmi f. 'yelo- 
p;rdia, seenis fo lie analogous to tliat of some of tlie'insects 
on land, wJiose task is to clear away the remains of dead 
.■iiiiiiial matter after the beasts and birds of jirey have 
lieen r.ritiated. if a dead small bird or frog be placed 
v.licre aiits b.ave access to it, tliose insects will speedily i 
rednee tlie body to a elosely-eleaned skeleton. Tlie ; 
shrimp liiinily, ac ting in hosts, as sjicedily'remove nil j 
traces of fish or flesli from tlie hones of any dead animal ' 
exposed to i heir ravage, 'niey are, in .short, tlie principal | 
seavengers of 1 lie ocean ; and, notwithstanding their offiee, , 
they are deservedly and highly prized as nutritious and 
delicious food. 

EASTERN MODE OF MEAStilllNO TIME. 

The peo))le of the East measure time by tlie length of 
their sliadow. Hence, if you ask a man wliat o’clock it is, 
lie irnTiiediatcly goes into the sun, stands erect, then, look¬ 
ing where Ids sliadow terminates, lie iiieafnres the length 
witli liis feet, ami tells you nearly tlie time. Tlius the. 
workmen earnestly desire the sliadow which indicates the 
time for leaving their work. A fierson wishing to le.ave 
ids toil, says, ‘ How long my shadow is in coming!’ ‘ AVliy 
did you not eonie sooner‘ Because J waited for ni.v 
sliadow.’ In the seventh cliaptcr of .lob we find it written 
—‘As .a servant eamestlv desireth bis shadow'.’—A' oA'i'/v’a 


—‘ As a servant eaniestiy desireth his shadow 
Itlusiraimns. 


Hope awakens courage, while despondency is the last of 
.all evils; it is the abandonment of good, the giving up of 
tile battle of life wdth dead nothin^ess. He who eaii im¬ 
plant courage in the human soul is the best physician.— 
Vmt Ketibd. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

nr CAPTAI.N BF.LI.KW. 

That patriarch of anglers, Iraak Walton, in his well- 
known work on fishing, commences with an imaginary 
discussion between three sportsmen—the hunter, the 
fiilconcr, and the fisher—ou the comparative merits of 
earth, air, and water, each contending for tlio superiority 
of that element in which he more particularly exercises 
his craft, and seeks the source of his amusement. Izaak 
being himself a ‘^mighty’ fisher, takes good care, of 
course, like the writer of a theological novel, to give his 
own side Jhe Best of the argument, and J’iscator carries 
off the palm. On the%ame principle the painter repre¬ 
sented the man eon<iueving the lion; a state of things, as 
one of tilt: latter species shrewdly observed in the fable, 
which would (lonhtloss have been reveiseil had one of 
his own brethren been the artist. I myself (blight in 
angling, and though not disjiosed, like the simple- 
hearted Izaak, to extol one element at the expense of 
another—all being equally indispensable in the mundane 
economy—ray chief attention on the xirosent occasion 
shall be given to the waters. Wliat a pleasant amuse¬ 
ment is angling here at home, in all its shades and 
varieties, from the ‘ sublime’ of salmon-fishing in a 
Highland river, with all its wild acconipaniments of 
‘brown heath and shaggy wood,’ to the ‘ridiculous’ of 
bobbing in a punt like a bit of still life at Kewbridge 
or Putney; or on the margin of the.silver Eea, as 
it winds its drowsy course through verdant meads 
o’erlooked by Clapton and Hackney—there to sit like 
‘patience on a monument’ — ntnight to disturb your 
cogitations save a passing biirge, the sudden flight of 
your ‘ castori’: swept off by a tow-rope, or the hila¬ 
rious scream and giggle of Mr Viggins’s wife and 
party as they scull it past in their ‘ werry.’ Or, to 
rise to the poetry of my theme, how delightful in some 
sweet rural spot, where orchards bloom and cottages 
peep, and curling smoke ascends, in softened contrast 
to the deep blue of a May-day sky, to stand in the 
pleasant evening time at the roaring mill tail, gazing 
with anxious eye on your minnow gleaming like a bit 
of silver, »s it wildly spins through the turbulent waters, 
whilst the monotonous clapper of the mill-wheel, and 
the ‘sqii&d of many > wraters,’ blend pleasingly with 
,the note of the thrush or blackbird, piping r sweetly 
from the g!6n below. Or, again to change tiie scene, 
how pleasant on some hoar hill-side, or in sotue hea¬ 
thery glen of 1t$festmoreland, afar from smoky towns 
—‘retired from life’s fimtostic round’—to throw your 
fly in the hrawlii^ Jleck, as it mingles its quendous 
(hidings iy|th the Meat of the moimtain sheep or. the 
melancholy cry of ^e then and there to whip 

out your little piebald trtrat, stained with the Cho¬ 


colate-coloured waters of the fells, and as lively and 
animated a^s t)ie streams they inhabit; then, too, when 
Sol waxes *!i’iwm, and sport fatigues, to plump ye 
down on the \tild thyme and heather; you and the 
friend of your heart to turn tn;^ the contents of your 
fish-basket—discuss the cold pigeon pie, chat discur¬ 
sively of man, his hopes, cares, and destinies—of those 
wlio liavc gone off the stage, and those wiio are coming 
on it, &c.; and, having reduatd sundry bottles of double 
stout to that state abhorred by nature, to blow your 
matelies—ro:il Ilavanuahs—and once more to business. 
Oh, ’tis fine! these are indeed amongst tlie green spots 
of life. 

In India, however, albeit very pleasant at times, fish¬ 
ing is :i somewhat different affair. There you may 
cluinee to hear t lie roar of the tiger mingling with that 
of tlie torrent; a cobra de capollo may resent any un¬ 
guarded disposition to recline; and whilst catching your 
fi.sh, you x'o'irself may ehaneo to he caught by the snap- 
hoolrs of a hear, or be comfortably ‘ reeled’ up by a boa 
constrictor. Such accidents as these are rare, to be 
sure; hut a very large ])roportion of the coup de soldi 
and jungle fever of India falls to the lot of the piscator. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chances and draw'- 
baeks, angling even there has great charms and attrac¬ 
tions, and many and many a happy day and hour 
have I spent in the amusement. India is traversed 
by noble rivers—tlie Ganges, the Goggra, the Rur- 
nunpooter, the Nerbudda, &c. — all swelled by hun¬ 
dreds of tributary streams descending from the Hima¬ 
laya, the Vindhya, and other mountain chains; these 
waters abound with an inlinitsP'variety of fish, as di> 
also the numerous pools and lakes with which the 
country is studded, particularly those of the wild ter¬ 
ritory of Rajpootaneh : even the large wells, wlien near 
water - courses, are found to swarm with the finny 
triiies ; and frequently, in the last-named country, I have 
had capital sport, aird filled my basket from one of these 
aqueous, receptacles. The reader must understand, how¬ 
ever, that the Uowlios tuid great Mahratta wells of Upper 
India arc giants when compared with those which minis¬ 
ter to the cottage economy at home. I should say, at 
a rough guess, that soino of tile former are twenty or 

thirty, feet in diameter. 

During a fifteen years’ residence in the East, it fell to 
my lot to exercise my taste for angling iU'a great diver¬ 
sity of countries and climates., t have thrown ffiy fly 
in the torrents of the Himalaya, Mihed, in the wild and 
solitary lakes of Eajusthaii, caught tiUgra and turtle in 
the Ganges, skate and rook-ood on the rude coasts of 
Axracan, and bobted e^'ia tattks of 

Bengal. Some light isketpbes M these operations, 
blended with other incidental.goWplngs, ntay.om^ 
a few kindred spiritiritr The 'pbfaie stteams which vise, 
amidst the 8iioW^»p^ Himalaya, aifd Wbidi; descend- 
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ing through the inferior chains and valleys constituting 
the provinces of Gurwal and Kamaon, ultimately de¬ 
bouch into the plains of Bohilcund, are well-stocked 
with fish, of which two kinds, the trout and the maha- 
secah, rise to tlie fly freely, and afford excellent amuse¬ 
ment. The trout of the Himalaya differs considerably 
in appearance flrom our own; the head is sharper, the 
body flatter, and the general colour unlike: still he is a 
trout, and no mistake; and as such, to one who has 
been long an exile from Europe, and to whom the scenes 
of boyhood, though dim, are still dear, the first sight of 
him, with his bonny red spots, as he comes curvetting 
from his native element, is very exhilarating, .^.nd revives 
many a pleasant recollection of times gone by. The 
mahaseeah is a fist) whose mouth, assisted by a sort of 
folding membrane, is capable of great expansion, show¬ 
ing that it is inteud^id to live upon flies; it is a species 
of barbel, I think, and attains to a very largo size, though 
none of those our party caught exceeded two or three 
pounds. Having occasion to visit Almoo.ah in Kamaon, 
partly on account of health, and partly to perform some 
duties connected withtthe department to which I be¬ 
longed (the GOmmissariat), I started one fine morning 
from tlie handsome old I'attan town of Moradabad in 
Rohilcund for Bamonrie, a Godown and post at the 
entrance of the pass leading through the fir.st range of 
hills. My equipment consisted of a small hill-tent and 
a few boxes carried on Jtules, these animals being gene¬ 
rally used in the mountains, a fair halte.ru- tie cuisine, 
and a few bottles of wine. I had also a trusty double- 
barrelled Joe Mantoii, and .a rifle approaching in size 
to a ‘ hone-breaker,’ the name by which in India the 
large buflido and tiger-pieces arc sometimes known. 

: Moreover, I had a rod or two, and a fairisi; book of 
hooks and flies; in short, was pretty well equipped for 
a campaign against the denizens of the woods and 

waters. I was accompanied by a friend, Captain S-, 

] a pleasant companion, and a keen sportsman -now, poor 
fellow, gathered to Ins fathers. On our way to Ba- 
mourie wo passed through Kampore, the residence of a 
Fattan nawaub, and celebrated for its manufacture of 
swords, which are cheap, and highly-tempered. The 
general aspect of this town, with its courts, bazaars, and 
superior residences, amongst which is the palace of the 
nawaub, struck me, on a hasty inspection, as indicative 
of a nearer approach to European civilisation and wealth 
than is usu^y to b«; found in the small capitals of 
petty native princes. The plains of Kohilcund here¬ 
abouts, and as we approached the skirts of the jungle, 
were beautiftiUy open, studded w'ith towns, groves, and 
villages, and traversed by dear and rushing streams, 
whilst in the distance, tlieir bases separated from the 
cultivated lands by a broad belt of forest and grass 
jungle, towered the mountains of K-araaon and Giirwal, 

I the snowy peaks of the Himalaya peering in wdiite 
I splintered cones, like gigantic sugar loaves, above the 
I dark blue outline of tlie first range. The belt of grass 
! and jungle to be traversed beforq reaching tlie pass 
was, if I recollect correctly, some twenty miles across; 
first we had to traverse a long expanse of verdure, and 
then commenced a scrubby tree jungle, till wo reached 
Bamourie. 

At a village where the cultivation terminated and 
the grass jungle comrnonced, my friend and I had a 
splendid day’s shooting; three alitelopes, one a noble 
block buck with high spiral horns, besides black and 
gray partridges, hares, and a florikin or two, if I re- 
memlKjr rightly, having rewarded our exertions. My 
companion shot two of the antelopes, which we started 
ftom fields of, f^n bordering on the long grass, and I 


broke the 1 
he made 


with so 



u toy animal dose to the shoulder; but 
good use of the other three; that it was 
ulty vre secured him. We roused seve- 
hut did not kill any. Our next day’s 
us to the confines of the tree jungle, 

. unbroken to the base of the moufitains, 
h tow cultivated flblds about Bamonrie,, 
where the toee jungle commence^ and 


where there were a fey huts, we pitched our tents close 
to those of another small party of officers, Nimrods 
like ourselves. After breamst, Captain S——, my¬ 
self, and two other officers, old friends, likewise bound 
for Kamaon, who had joined us, sallied out with our 
guns. We were on feet, and the grass in some places, 
whicli grew to an amazing height, was traversed by 
small well-trodden paths, evidently made by tigers 
and other wild beasts, the prints of whose feet, indeed, 
we saw. I never felt more nervous and uncomfortable 
in my life, fully expecting at every stop to hear the 
roar of a tiger, and to find myself sprawling in his 
clutches. This feeling was shared by my companions; 
and wc therefore determined to draw off to a place 
where the jungle was mure open and scanty. Our 
sport this day by no means equalled that of the pre¬ 
ceding one; indeed it was very bad; but our neigh¬ 
bours were more successful, as, besides other game, 
they killed a noble tiger, which they were bringing 
up dangling from an elephant at the very moment 
we reached our encampment. He was soon stretched 
out before one of the tents; and I think I now see the 
circl(! of sportsmen around examining him as he lay 
on the grass in the grim repose of death. The tents, 
the tree jungle, the groups of servants and beaters, an 
elephant or two in majestic quiescence, the howdahs 
and guns on their backs close by, and the purple moun¬ 
tains of Kamaon soaring up in the distance, all com¬ 
bined to form a noble picture. This is sport—all 
grand and in keeping ; and after it, pheasant-shooting 
in a preserve, and similar domestic amusements, hardly 
deserve the name. I felt the fore-ami of tlje defunct 
tiger, and was not prepared, iindtr so loose and l elvety 
a skin as that which covered it, to find muscle and 
sinew- as hardly compacted as a deal boai'd. 1 could 
then for the first time conceive how it is that thi.s 
formidable lirute can fell an ox and crush in his skull 
with a single blow of his paw. Tigers hereabouts 
arc pretty numerous. They follow the herds of the 
Kussiah mountaineers, picking oil' a bullock as they 
feel inclined; and when at particular seasons the herds¬ 
men anil cattle retire up into the mountains, they are 
said to lie so obliging as still to keep them company. < 
Bamonrie is simply a halting-place for travellers at 
the commencement of the ascent of the mountains, and 
at the period to which I refer, there w-ere no build¬ 
ings there (tliongh several villages and some cultiyation 
.are to be found in the vicinity) saving a plain oblong 
.structure called the ‘ Godown,’ or store, and a few sheds 
for cattle, conatruoted of timber, and resembling Ame¬ 
rican log-houses. The Godown was divided into three 
compartments, each having its door: two of tliese c<m- 
tained attah (flour), ghee, turmeric, and other supplies 
requisite for native travellers; and the third was set 
apart for tlie accommodation of English officers jour¬ 
neying to and from, Kamaon. In this last, which 
was of very confined dimensions, was a fireplace, and 
the furniture, of a rude and primitive character, con¬ 
sisted of a clumsy tabic and two or three rickety choirs, 
exhibiting sundry simple and compound fractures : 
such was our temporary abode at Bamourie. The 
belt of forest between this place and Booderpoor is 
a hotbe(l of malaria, from the commencement of the 
rains in May and June, till the setting in of the 
cold seaso-i in October and November. These pes¬ 
tiferous exhalations, produced by the joint action of 
sun and moisture on decayed vegetation, are called 
the ‘ oul’ by the natives; and when once they begin 
to arise, the Kussiali herdsmen withdraw with their 
cattle to the mountains out of the reach of their in¬ 
fluence. The petty estaWishments from such toaces as 
Bamourie and Tandah are usually removed (they are 
under the commissariat d^w^tment), and tbp European 
residents in tiie bills become pretty efifeetujdly cut off 
from intercourse with the jflains, for even then a rapid 
transit through this pestiferous dneture is attended 
writh tiip most imminent risk. The period of our visit' 
was th6 fine season, and the absence of all danger from 
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the above s6ur«!, and the coolness and purity of the 
air, gave a delightful dasticity to our spirits, and im¬ 
parted a keen rdish for the scenjry and sports of the 
mountains. Breakfast was no sooner despatched on the 
morning of our arrival, than the little apartment of 
the Godown h^n to exhibit an inimated scene of pre¬ 
paration; flshing-hooks were brought out, flies tied, 
lines adjusted, rods and reels fixed, and off we soon 

started—that is, my friend S-and myself—for the 

neighbouring river, the sound of whose waters were 
distinctly audible at the Godown. I had occasionally 
thrown the fly before in thi comparatively sluggish 
rivers of the plains of Hindostan; but; with the excep¬ 
tion of catching now and then a littie liveiy sprat-iiko 
fish, caEed the ‘ chulwah,’ invariabiy without succe.ss. In 
fact, the fish of the piains are not such light feeders as 
to take the fly, excepting in a few of the rapid streams 
of Rajpootaneh and of Central India. Here, then, 
thougii somewhat doubtful of success, I promised my¬ 
self a high treat—sport of a pweiy novel and English 
character. 

The Dauli, the river which issues from the mountains 
at the pass of Bamourie, ds a noble stream, clear as 
crystal; here slumbering in deep and transparent pools, 
scooped out of its rugged channel, there shooting along 
in glassy smoothness, or tumbling over its rocky bed in 
short and troubled waves. Our approach to the river, 
then shrunk into comparatively narrow limits, was 
over loose shingle and stones, rounded by the action 
of the torrent. "At lengtli I stood on tlic brink of 
the clear runping stream, and home arose in pleasant 
visions before me; f<*r by such, ‘when free to roam,’ 
had 1 often whiled fhy schoolboy hours. l.ong out 
of pratdice, I was a little awkward at first, but soon 
regained my wonted precision. Still, time went on, and 
no ‘ muchees’ (flsli); and I was ht^gimiing to dre.ad a 

complete failure, when I observed my companion S- 

some way low or down, stumbling over boulder-stones, 
mouth pursed up, rod bending, and arm extended, and 
ever and anon, amidst the waves of the sw'ift gliding 
current, a silvery gleam, and the dash of a vigorous 
tail. ‘He has him,’ said I; ‘there are fish here, and 
no mistake.’ I was soon by the side of my friend, just 
as he was conducting through the dead water a fine 
mahaseeah, whose widely-expanded mouth, .and l)ody 
limp and exhausted, proclaimed that, rescue or no 
n^scue, lie had resigned the contest. It is a pleasant 
thing to handle your friend's first fish, thougii assuredly 
much pleasanter to handle your own; to weigh him, 
and measure him, and turn him this way and that, 
and revel in the pleasant conviction (one sometimes 
denied to the angler) that there are actually fish in 
tlie river, and that, moreover, it being neither their 
Lent nor Rainozan, there is a way of catching them. 

Encouraged by S-’s success, I again went to work, 

and fished up the river, whilst he foUowed its down¬ 
ward course. It was now my turn, and I was soon 
cheered by a rise. It was in water so rapid, that one 
would have imagined a fish could have hardly held his 
own in it; but liie mahaseeah is a knowing fellow, and 
gets under the lee of the stones, which break the force 
of the <mrrent I felt him, and soon made him feel 
me. When etruck, away he darted down the stream, 
aided by its rapid glide, with a velocity wliich made 
the reel fiz again. I feared he would have ^ried out 
aU my line, and tlsen, if he had, • good night to Mar- 
mion;’ but he was not destined to spin out my thr^, 
Or to cut it either; and in good time he hauled hia 
.wind, i ceased to slip and tumble over the plum- 
pudding stones, and after cemtiderable agitation on my 
part, and one or two wicked flings on his, after I had (as 
I thought on good grounds) considered him in extremis, 
I towid him at^re, to ts^w the language of honest 
Dinniss, ^ as mug as a Gdck-salmpn in a fish-basket.’ 
Thia, then, wu mahuiseeah, the famous fly-taker 

of the Wl streams, wMoh I ever captured, and one of the 
ieyr I did take; for my atay in the mountains was short, 
and occasional attacks of indisposition, ugly twinges in 


the hepatic region, and other circumstances, prevented 
ray indulging in field-sports so much as I otherwise 
should. 'The weight of my mahaseeah—for he was a 
small one—was considerably under two pounds, but bis 
strength and vivacity gave me a lively idea of what 
one of his species would effect in tlie way of resistance 
if of forty or fifty pounds weight; for to this, and I was 
told a still larger size, they attain in the rivers of the 
Himalaya. Indeed I am pretty sure that a huge fel¬ 
low which I saw in my next day’s excursion waving his 
broad tail in a deep and glassy pool, and whom I vainly 
coaxed to do me the honour of tasting my fly and paste, 
must have been little sliort of that size. Tackled to a 
flsh of that bulk, his struggles for lilierty, aided by a 
rushing torrent, loose stones ifor your footing, and a tiger 
perhaps not far oif, considering what nn'ght be the most 
judicious mode of intercepting your further progress, it 
is necessary to have your w its about you. 1 saw no tigers, 
to be sure; tM#> knowing myself to 1 ki where they abound, 

I made one'of.jny servants carry my double-barrelled 
gun close behind me, loaded with ball, so that I might be 
jirepared in case one should malic his appearance; and 
I always, wViilst fisliing, tixik especial care to give pro¬ 
jecting knolls and long grass or brushwood as wide a 
berth as possible. 1 was told of more than one rencontre 
which English anglers had had with them, and the 
precaution was consequently by no means suxicrfluous. 
On returning to the Godown fln this my first day, I 
fimnd my brother angler returned with a fair basket of 
trout and maliaseeali: the former (not one of which kind 
liad I tile luck to cateh) stnick me, as I have before 
oDserved, as differing materially from our English flsh 
of the name, though unquestionably of the same family. 
This I found to be the case with respect to all the pro¬ 
ductions of the mountains of which we possess the 
counterparts in Europe: the jays were jays, it is true, 
hut not quite, the jays of our w’oods ; ditto the.blaek- 
birds, pheasants, blackberries, violets; and so on through 
tlie whole range of t,Vie animal and vegetable kingdoms.* 
As far as my limited observation went, the birds resem¬ 
bling our songsters in plumage were voiceless, and the 
flowers, like those which enamel our lanes and meads, 
without scent; still it is pleasant to have even one sense 
gratified by objects blended with our early associations, 
and this the EnglislL traveller from the plains, if long 
an exile from Europe, feels most strongly on entering 
Karaaon. 

I would recommend to ail fly-fishers in the Himalaya 
provinces to come well supplied with tackling, par¬ 
ticularly flies; for, in the first placo!, the mahaseeah 
is strong, and as he darts down the rapid current, the 
least knot or momentary obstruction to the passage of 
tlie line will lead to his disappearance with a portion 
of it; and secondly, the great roimd rocks and stones 
which in many places strew the hanks, have a peculiar 
.aptitude for taking off your flies. Reiieatediy, in throw¬ 
ing my line, did I hear a sort of snip behind me, and 
on a consequent exapiination invariably found that a fly 
was gone, which, owing to the broken nature of the 
ground, I seldom if over recovered. Perhaps this might 
be otherwise ^accounted for, hut I attributed it to the 
stones; for where tliey wore not, it did not occur. 

Having loaded our mules, and mounted our ponies, we 
left Bamourie, and p;;oceeded to Bheemtal, the second 
stage in the mountains. At some distance from the Go- 
down tlio river is crossed by a rude suspension-hridge of 
considerable breadth, which hongs in air like a cobweb, 
and has, when seen some way off, a pretty and pictu¬ 
resque effect. We found it very rickety, and when the 
river is swollen by the melting of the snows, and its 
mountain - bound channel filled from bank to bank, 
crossing on such a frail stnictare must be rather, 
a nerve-shaking operation. Neither my companions 
nor myself ventured upon it mounted, for there is no- 
saying what might have been the result of an un¬ 
lucky shy or back, in |pite of the slender parapet. As 
it was, the bridge rowed and vibrated in a manner 
which was far from agreeable; and my little stout tan- 
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gnn,* though a mountBineer himBel^ vras bo terrified, 
that he crouched and shuddered, and I thought would 
have lain down on the bridge. I never saw terror in an 
animal so forcibly depicted as when he was making 
his transit, or the appearance of comfort and satisfac¬ 
tion more complete than when he once more trod on 
terra firm. Our engineers are said, I Mieve, to have 
derived their ideas of suspension-bridges from those of 
the mountain regions of India, where, in various forms, 
they have been in use from time immemorial. Some of 
the rude bridges thrown over chasms are very unsafe, 
a melancholy proof of which occurred some years since 

in the case of a fine young woman, a Miss S-, while 

travelling in the mountains with her parents, wliom she 
had recently joined from England. The young lady, 
and a gentlemanwho formed one of the party, Major 

H-, a very, large and heayy man, having preceded 

the rest, came suddenly upon one of these mountain 
bridges thrown across a deep chasm, at tlie bottom of 
whioh rushed a rapid torrent. A drove of cattle had just 
passed, and ^y followed without any apprehension of 
danger. Periftps the weight of the cattle ht-id brought 
the . bridge to tne breaking point, for when the officer 
and the hapless girl reached the centre, it suddenly 
gave way, and they were precipitated into the gulf be¬ 
low. Major H-’s endeavours to rescue his compa¬ 

nion were f^itiess j and it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty he manage<l tom^ricate himself. She was for a 
moment seen on a rock in the channel, lier loosened 
locks, which she was endeavouring to part, clinging to 
her face and person, when a swell of the current swept 
her away, to be seen no more. 

Not far from the bridge of Bamourie I observed a 
land-slip—a striking exemplification of the process con¬ 
tinually gmng on by whicli the bulk of mountains un¬ 
dergoes a sensible diminution. The torrent, by beating 
on one point of the base of a liill, which rose sheer above 
it to a'great elevation, had so worn it away, that its 
whole side, waving with forest, ha<l sunk down into 
*the vacant space, leaving, where the continuity of the 
slope had been broken, a elearly-msurkcd and perpen¬ 
dicular precipice, the earthy face fresh and nntinted, 
and resembling a colossal step. A few miles of con- 
rinuol ascent, the scenery at every turn increasing 
in grandeur and beailty, brought us to Tllieemtal. 
Bheemtal, or the lake of Blieern, some three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the plains, occupies 
the centre of a small valley, above which the dark 
mountains shoot to a towering height, some cultivated 
in long successions of levels, rising like gigantic steps 
one above the other; others clothed with dark forest, 
and exhibiting on their peaked summits the spearlike 
forms of tlje pine and fir. Close to the little lake, deep, 
blue, and transparent, stood a large Biinyan tree, and 
a curious old Hindoo temple of a conical or bec-hive 
shape; and hard by, another Godown similar to that 
at Bamourie, but which has since, I understand, been 
pulled down, and replaced by a superior place of ac¬ 
commodation, erected by the government on a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence. Here we halted for a day, which I 
devoted to shooting. I believe one of our party (amount¬ 
ing to four) tried the lake—^profoundly deep, and in 
which we saw quantities of flsh-r-but I forget with what 
success. ](n some cultivation which skirted one ex¬ 
tremity this mountain taili, I ,found tlie black par¬ 
tridge pretty abundant, and killed several, as also two 
or three hill partridges. The black partridge is a beau¬ 
tiful bird, and shooting them an amusement highly 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian sjiortsmmi. The breast 
of pe male bird is of a shining black, speckled with 
white; the head is also tnarkrf in a similar maimer. He 
rises perpendicularly at first to a considerable height, 
then goes off horizontally, and is ly no means an 
shot. The black partridge is found in the io®g 
fOisB .OB ^ margin of rivOrs and swamps, from Whence 
and evenings he creeps out : into the 


neighbouring cultiva^pn; his note or call is very pecu¬ 
liar, resembling somewhat the creak of a wheel. 4- 
sight which gre.atly delighted me wa^the profusion of 
flowers and shrubs, rdtemUing those common in Eng* 
land. Butter-cups, marshmallows, and cuckoo flowers, 
grew on the margin of kbe lake; violets and primroses 
peered from the mossy banks; and dog-roses hung in fes¬ 
toons from the trees and hedges: in fact I felt myself 
at homo again, and the recollection of many a bird-nest¬ 
ing excursion and schoolboy-ramble rushed upon my 
mind. Tlie next morning we continued our route, and 
a few miles brought us'toWhe foot of the Goggar Pabar, 
one of the loftiest mountains of Kamaon.* The ascent^ 
up a zig-zag road overhung with magnificent forest 
trees, was toilsome in the extreme; but tiie labour was 
amply repaid by the inexpressible grandeur of the 
scenery which every turn disclosed. On our right, glens 
sunk to profound depths, from whence arose the murmur 
of the far-off torrent, blended with the sighing of the 
trees; whilst every now and then, from openings of the 
woods, we caught a view of the little lake of Bheemtal, 
studding like a sapphire tiie valley behind us; and be¬ 
yond stretched out, till lost in the haze of the distance, 
the vast expanse of the pfains of Rohilcund. At one 
moment we beheld almost perpendicularly almve us a 
string of herdsmen and bullocks moving along with 
scenic, effect, whilst directly below our feet we could 
perceive our mules and servants toiling up the ascent, 
the latter aw.aking tlic echoes of the moniitain soli¬ 
tudes with their cheerful shouts and songs. Aiqlilst 
such scenes, where nature exhibits her most sublime 
features, how strongly does the mjlpd assimilate itself to 
their grand and elevated charaetpr 1 How soothing is 
their solitude, how touetiing tlieir silent magnificence 1 
We were now in the lofty region of the oak and fir, 
and on every side bloomed the briglit scarlet flower of 
the rhododendron. Pheasants continually ran across 
the road, and I got a shot at some door which I per¬ 
ceived feeding on a grassy knoll far below me, the re¬ 
port of my gun echoing from hill to hill. At length we 
gained the summit, and turning its woody brow, a 
prospect burst upon us to whidi I believe the world 
cannot furnish a parallel, and to which the feebly 
powers of words are incapable of doing justice. Range 
beyond range of dark, blue mountains oimed on the 
view, of which the sombre billows of a heaving ocean fur¬ 
nish the truest idea; some partially cultivated, with here 
and there villages perched like eagles’ nests in abnost 
inaccessible situations, and others clothed with waving 
forests; whilst bounding tho distance, and stretching far 
and wide, shot up in calm magnificence tho splintered 
and glittering peaks of the mighty Himalaya, white with 
eternal snows. We became riveted to the spot, indulg¬ 
ing every moment in the delighted and passionate ex¬ 
clamations of wonderful! sublime 1 magnificent! Cold 
and insensible, indeed, must be tiiat being who could 
gaze unmoved from the summit of the Goggar Pahur. 
A long and weary descent of many thousand feet 
brought us to our halting place in the little mountain- 
locked valley of Ramgar. Here Kussiah peasant 
brought us some small black trofit, strung through the 
gills on a willow withe; and these, with a pheasant shot 
by one of my conapanions, and a roaring fire in the 
Godown, repaid us for all our toils,, and enabled me tp 
enjoy one of the pleasantest evenings 1 ever spent in 
India. A’^sraall clear stream wound through tlie bare 
valley of Raragar, on tiie other side of which was a 
miserable village inliabited by miners, who fuse the 
iron ore dug from tiie a4joinlpg mouatain. We, visited 
this village, and observed the rude mode in whi(4 the . 
dingy inhabitants cast and ptepared tlie iton; this, 
when made into pigs, is convwed on eoedies to *^‘6 
plains, where a market for it is ^jund. On Itreanv 
whidh flowed through this vaUey we observed several 
diminntiW watet*tnijls, just bjg enough to hbld a single 
person, imd to, gave a rotatory 
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motion to a couple of ponderous stones. Ascending 
another lofty range by the same zig-zag process, we 
reached Penrah^^he third haltin^lace on the opposite 
declivity. This part, unlike the^oggar, we found but 
little wooded, but exhibiting many large villages and 
much cultivation. As I gazett on this magnificent 
region of the mountain and flood, I could not help 
mentally picturing what it might, and perhaps vrill 
some day become, under the fostering influence of Eu¬ 
ropean science, industry, and civilisation. I fancied tlie 
now almost unimproved features of nature here on their 
grandest scale, embellished ity the hand of art—cities 
or towns occupying every plateau and valley—fwms and 
chateaux the woody nooks and wide-sweeping declivi¬ 
ties—and the ‘ sound of the chimch-going hell,’ connected 
with, some simple and purer worship, floating softly 
over glen and vale. Whether European colonisation be 
practicable in tliese mountains in any form or degree, 
and, if practicable, politic and desirable, with reference 
to the welfare of our empire and the security of our 
rule, seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 
The Kussiahs, or inhabitants of Kainaon, are a simple 
and inofiensive people, originally from tlie plains, and 
possessed of few of the characteristics of mountaineers. 
Tlie people of tlie adjoining province of Giirwal are 
said to be a far stouter and finer raw;; but botli are 
immeasurably inferior to tlie Goorkhas of Napaul, their 
former masters, who are hold and energetic in tlie ex¬ 
treme—regular little duodecimos of m.anhood and spirit. 
It is a pity we hajre not more of these indomitable little 
lieroes in our native army. They strongly attach them¬ 
selves to^CurBpean officers, and like our service, thougli 
every obstacle is, 1 am told, raised by their own go¬ 
vernment to prevent tlieir entering it. Though Tartar 
byraee, tliey are, singularly enough, Hindoo by religion. 

I’eurah consists of a few houses on a terrace occupying 
the brow of a mountain, and commanding a noble pro¬ 
spect of tlie ridge on whieli Ahnorali stands, and tlie 
background of snowy mountains. Tliere was no flsliing 
to be had here, at least that I could hear of, so we all 
sallied out after breakfast to make war on the birds 
and quadrupeds. Most fatiguing work i found it. 
Grouse-shooting, I imagine, from what little I have seen 
of the amusement, though trying to the wind and tlie 
capsular ligaments, is a joke to it. Lured on by tlie 
cluck of the mountain partridge, you mount up field 
after field formed in terraces like Brobdignag steps, till 
your mutinous supporters seem resolved vipon a strike. 
Puffing and blowing, however, you at last spring your 
ehikor; up he wliirs; you perhaps miss him (I was 
guilty of that solecism oocasion.ally), and if so, down he 
I plumps like a stone into a valley some two or three 
thousand feet deep, or crosses to an opposite range, and 
it is half a day’s march to get at him again. In spite, 
however, of these little difficulties, I bagged a few ehikor, 
and had some otlier sport. I got several shots at 
pheasants; but from the novelty of the game, or some 
inscrutable reason, killed none. There are many varie¬ 
ties of the pheasant in Kamaon; one of a brilliant 
metallic green colour, another pied, with an enormously 
long tail; but I saw none exactly resembling ours^ the 
ori^nal of which is, I believe, from Persia. Never shall 
I forget the first sunrise and sunset at Penrah—^the 
coucher and reveille of those Titans of earth, the 
Himalayan peaks—how their vast foms malted away 
in the sombre tints of eve, and with what roseate hues, 
and in what beauteous lights, the morning again revealed 
thetn io roy sight. As the dawn approached, the tips 
of the snowy peaks were suffused with a delicate, lumi¬ 
nous, and roseate tint, which gave them, (their con¬ 
nexion iirith earth being imperceptible, or bat dimly 
visible) tte appearance of a row of Chinese lamjps 
suspended high alotig Bie horizon. Then, , os the 
morning Ught^ome more confirmed, the giant forms 
of Jmnocittie, Gtmgootrle, and other peaks ribwly 
emerged, d,^ with the reflected blushes of the redden¬ 
ing east, s^st teiaac of the ranges immediately below, 
tlm enowy chiBn appeared of the darkest blue, and 


others nearer to us tipped with gold, and just catching 
the oblique rays of the rising luminary, star^ forth 
from this dark background in bold and splendid relief. 
Seen either in calm, in sunshine, or in storm, at the 
evening hour or in the morning light, these magnificent 
AljisofthcEast—before which, however, their European 
brethren must ‘hide their diminished heads’—always 
present a different picture. On rising in the morning 
at Peurali, I found that during the night a leopard liad 
endeiivoured to carry oft' one of my mules; but this 
being resisted by the animal itself, as well as the drivers, 
who, according to tlieir own account, belaboured the 
leopard with their cudgels most vigorously, he was 
obliged to content himself with a large bite out of the 
poor beast’s shoulder, wliich certainlyw(>.xhibited a fright¬ 
ful wound. The mule, liowever, seemeuto bear his mis¬ 
fortune with much calmness, for when I went to examine 
his injuries, 1 found him quietly mmiching provender 
witli his lougieared hretliren. 

Tlie nexFuaj’s journey ‘o’er hill and dale’ brought 
us to Almorali, the capital of the province, occupy¬ 
ing the ridge of a mountain, and, the staKbn of a sin^l 
body of troops; but here, for the present, 1 must close 
my recollections. 


MR BKCKEORD AND EONTHILL. 

Ekci.ani> abounds in wonders, <ind amongst these not 
tlie least are her small class of exceedingly rich men— 
men wliose me.ans of splendour exceed those of sove¬ 
reigns of old, and who sometimes do rival these person- 
a.res in luxury and magnificence. In May of the present 
year died one of the most remarkable of tlie millionaires, 
—William Iteckford. Tlie lovers of history knew Mr 
Hcckford as the son of that Lord Mayor who excited 
so iiiucli remark in the time of the early ministerial 
trouliles of George III.’s reign, by the bold manner in 
which lie vopUed to an ungracious public speech of the 
king refioctiiig upon the loyalty of the city of London. 
The lovers of literature knew him as the author of the 
Oriental tale of Vathek, a work exhibiting extraordinary 
{lowers of impressive writing in the department of 
fiction, but wliich was nearly the sole fruit of his 
genius. The tribe of artists and connoisseurs were 
equally well acquainted witli tAe name of Beckford as 
tliat of the greatest collector of works of art in his day. 
To his own equals in rank and affluence alone was Mr 
Beckford little known; but this was because of his 
singularly recluse habits. He was a hermit of intellec¬ 
tual refinement, content to be alone witli books «nd 
works of art for ever. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor Beckford was not a 
merchant, as might be presumed from his occupying 
the civic chair of the metropolis, but a man of fortune, 
whose connexion with tlie city was purely of a political 
nature. He inherited vast estates in Jamaica, of which 
ialanf. his grandfather had been governor. The descent 
of the family has been traced into a decayed fine of 
ancient English geatry. The mother of tlie subject of 
this notice was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter of 
James, sixth Earl of Aberconi. Mr Beckford was 
born in Seiftember 1760, and succeeiied to the vast 
property of his father, said to be worth a hundred thou* 
sand a-year, while only ten years of age. Hi# educa¬ 
tion was all that could be required for bringing such 
faculties as his into the highest state of periteotbn. He 
became a proficient in the knowledge of the classical 
languages, and, besides, acquainted himsdf with five of 
tiio.se of modern Europe, in three of which he could 
write like the most refined natiTe. He studied music 
under Mozart, arehitecture Undec Sic WRliam Cham¬ 
bers, and drawing under one offirst artists of his 
day. At eighteen we find him hi EranceiiBntering into 
the higliest literary society. ’ He was toen introduced 
to Voltaire, of whose ghastly skeleton-like aspect ihe 
had the most vivid recollectien. The aged philosophar 
laid bis hand on hivhead at parting, saying, ‘I give 
you the blessing of a Veiey oM man.' At home Mr 
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Beekford was on intimate terms with the Earl of 
Chatham and his son, and other eminent persons on the 
literal side. 

Ills drst literary effort was a jeu ^esprit, entitled 
Memoirs of JExtraardinctrp Painters. Haring overheard 
the old housekeeper at Eonthill making the strangest 
I blunders in describing the pictures to visitors, be 
I thought of drawing up a sort of catalogue embodying, 
or rather exaggerating her absurdities, and this for the 
purpose of being used as a guide by strangers, not one 
of whom in a hundred had the slightest acquaintance 
with the names of real artists. To quote himself,* 

‘ The b(X)k was soon on the tongues of all the domestics. 
Many were the quotations current upon the merits of 
Og of Basan anc^Watersouchy of Amsterdam. Before 
a picture of Rubens or Murillo, there was often a 
charming dissertation upon the pencil of tiie Herr 
Sucrewasser of Vienna, or that great Italian artist 
Blunderbussiana of Venice. I used to listen unobserved, 
until I was ready to kill myself with laughing at the 
autltorities qiwt^ to the squires and farmers of Wilts, 
who took all gospd,’ 

He was but twenty-two years of age when he com¬ 
posed his wondrous tale of VatheJi, in Ercncli, ‘ at one 
sitting of three nights and two days.’ The beauty of 
some of the descriptions in this tide, and the dreary 
grandeur of its dose, in a hall of everlasting torment, 
stamp it as a produol^on of the highest genius. It 
seems strange that one who could write so well, sliould 
have written no more in the same style. The work was, 
nevertheless, little known to the English public till a 
translation was published in London in 1811). We have 
the author’s own authority that the composition of 
Vathek, performed as it was without intervening sleep 
or rest, and productive, as it must have been, of extra¬ 
ordinary excitement, made Mm extremely ill. Mr Beck- 
ford was perhaps too much a student to he an active 
author. He pave himself almost entirely up for years 
to reading, and the cultivation of his taste for works of 
art. The eflhcts of years devoted by a powerful mind to 
constant study, were most remarkable. He seemed to 
he acquainted with all the principal authors that ever 
wrote, and of Ms own vast collection of books, scarce 
one did not contain reiuarks wTitten by him. 

At an early period of life, Mr Beekford ma.rric(l Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Ahoyne, by 
whom he was left a widower at tw'enty-six, with two 
daughters. He formed no other alliance. Much of this 
period of his life wiis spent in France, with most of 
whdse contemporary great men he became acquainted. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, also shared in his affections. 
His observations on these countries were preserved in a 
series of letters wMch was published near the end of his 
life. At Cintra, in Portugal, he for some time established 
his residence, building in one of the loveliest spots of 
that beautiful region a fairy palace, the first of his won¬ 
drous creations in stone and lime. Byron alludes to this 
beautiful, but now ruined mansion, in Ms Childe Harold: 

Thoro thoa, too, Vathek I England's wealthiest eon, 

Unoe formed thy paradise, as not avmro 

tVhen wanton Wealth her migbtieat deeds hath done. 

Meek Peace volnptaous loiee wae ever wont toHihun. 

Here didst thou dwell, here eobemee of pleasure pl^n 
Bcmeath yon mountain’s ever-beauteuns brow: 

But now, as if a thing unblest by piaa, 

Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou I 
Hero giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portala gaping wide; 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasauncue on earth eupplied; 

Swept into wreck* anon by Time's ungentle tide. 

During tlie troubles in the Peninsula, Mr Beekford 
abandoned this residence and returned to England, 
whew he soon applied Mmself to the business wMch of 
.^ .ot^rs be most loved, that of building, adorning, and 
He was engined for the better part of 
twnj|K|iears m rearing and out his palace at 


Eonthill, in Wiltehire, This estate had been xnirchased 
by his father, of whom it is told that, hearing one day 
of the conflagration of the mansion i|^iob stood upon 
it, he coolly said, * Will, let it be rebuiltwhich was 
done at the enormous expense of L.240,000. The luxu¬ 
rious Vathek, dissatisflbd with tlie site, which was low, 
determined to abandon it, and rebuild upon one more 
elevated. When this was effected, the mayor’s costly 
mansion was sold for the rolne of the maMals—nine 
thousand pounds. The construction eff the new edifice 
was conducted by the solitary and self-absorbed enthu¬ 
siast with an energy highly characteristic. ‘At one 
time every cart and wagon in the district were pressed 
I into the service, though all the agricultural labour of 
the country stood stiU. At another, even the royal 
works of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that 460 men might be employed night and day on 
Eonthill Abbey. 'These men were made to relieve each 
otlier by regular watches; and during the longest and 
darkest nights of winter, the astonished traveller might 
see the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
torch being associated for that purpose. This must 
have had a very extraordinary appearance; and we are 
told that it was another of those exMbitions which Mr 
Beekford was fond of contemplating. He is represented 
as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
masons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and 
the strange effects produced upon the architecture and 
woods below, from one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest liours of Deewnber darkness in 
feasting his sense with this display of almost super¬ 
human power.’* " 

In 1807 the mansion was sufficiently far advunobd 
to accommodate its founder. Now it was that ‘ Eiig- 
land’s wealthiest son’ seemed entitled to say. 

Yon palace, vhoae brave tim*et tops, 

Over tlie Htately ivood survey the copse, 

Promisetb, if nought, a wished place of rest. 

A palace it miglit not have been improperly called, for 
inside and out it was a structure of surpassing splen¬ 
dour ; no bit of gingerbread, like Horace Walpole’s 
villa at Twickenham, but a reproduction in solid stone 
of the beautiful proportions of the best times of Gothic 
architecture. The most striking feature was the prin¬ 
cipal tower, which, rising to an immense height from 
the centre, was visible, above the trees that embosomed 
the remainder of the abbey, at a distance of twenty 
miles. Tiiis Mr Beekford had been induced to build in 
consequence of tbo temptation presented by the elevated 
situation, and from a lovo he had for extensive prospects, 
the enjoyment of which was placed within his power 
by the favour of nature in bestowing upon him extra¬ 
ordinary eyesight. Four lines of building radiated from 
the tower, so as to form the outline of a lAtin cross; but 
all monotony of effect was effectually precluded by the 
various heights of the four limbs, the mixture of turrets 
amongst pinnacles, and the contrast of round with 
square towers. The park and xdeasure-grounds were 
laid out with consummate art, in order to constitute, 
either by themselves, or in connexion with the abbey, 
landscapes of the most ddightfdl description. Ikoceed- 
ing to the interior, the visitor selected, as most worthy 
cf notice amongst its hundred apartments, the Great 
Western Hall, the two gaUerics called St Michael's and 
Ring Edwjird's, which, being in a line with each other, 
could at any time be thrown into one grand vista; the 
two yellow drawing-rooms, the sanctuary, the orativy, 
the nunnery, &c. 

'These rooms being hung with silks and damasks of 
the richest dye, adorned vith choice pictures of the 
great masters, stored With the rarest objects of 
and filled witii valuable books &nd furniture, formed a 
whole which was magnificent and indescribable. The 
mulUoned windows wore ^b^hed with stained 

AH nxlMided with oorvan imaiHrleii, 

And dkunonded wlUi panes of quaint dsvke ; 
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columns crept up the sides of thq endless galleries, and 
then spread themselves out in network tracery over¬ 
head. As for the excellence of the paintings, it is suffi¬ 
cient to mention that one, a Maflona hy Raphael, was 
afterwards purchased by the trustees of our National 
Gallery for no less a sum than five thousand guineas. 
His anxiety to possess himself of first-rate specimens 
of art, was shpwn when he offered M. Angerstein 
L.20,000 for a picture now in the National Gallery, 
painted by Del Riombo. The cabinets of kings and 
princes at home and abroad had been ransacked to sup¬ 
ply the collection of rarities a» Eonthill. Vases of exqui¬ 
site workmanship; cups, salvers, and other articles 
wrought in precious metal; carvings in ivory; sculp¬ 
tured gems; these, and a thousand objects of vsilue 
and curiosity, a few of which we will now particu¬ 
larise, glittered on the tables or enriched the cabinets. 
Amongst this ‘fouth’ of estimable things were com¬ 
prised original drawings by Poussin; a mounted Nautilus 
upon an ivory plintl^ carved by Benvenuto Cellini; a 
vase of a single Hungarian topaz, intended as a marriage 
present by the same artist; a hookah set with precious 
stones, formerly the property of Tippoo Saib; a crystal 
cabinet that liad belonged to PojKi Paul V.; a painted 
cabinet designed by Holbein for Henry Vll.; six carved 
I ebony chairs, once possessed by Cardinal Wolsey, &c. 
The collection of china was very extensive. The pas¬ 
sion for heaping up nick-nacks of this kind is known to 
be one of a powerful nature, when it has been once in¬ 
dulged ; but it is scarcely crediMo that a man of sense .and 
taste could be found who would go on year after year in¬ 
creasing his fttock of crockery, until one room actually 
contained upwards of»2400 dishes of foreign ciiina! It 
is gratifying to know that the sleeping apartment of the 
owner of Fonthill was a perfect contrast to the splendour 
around. His bcdnxjm was small, with diminutive win¬ 
dows, and sujqdicd witli no means of tvarmth; liis 
coucli was narrow, and without hangings. 

If the reader, idifccr being made acquainted witli the 
splendours of Fonthill, should inquire what provision 
had been made for the comfort of its occupants, he would 
find that its domestic arrangements had been grievously 
neglected. In fact; from first to last, its efibet as a work 
of art, some would say as a sliow-place, liad been studied 
to the exelnsion of meaner considerations. Of all its 
multitude of rooms, but eighteen were sleeping apart¬ 
ments, and not one of these had a dressing-room at¬ 
tached. The inconvenieiiees of nearly tlie whole number, 
arising from want of light or of ventilation, or from 
being perched at a fatiguing height in tlie great tower, 
almost disqualified them for the purposes to which they 
( were applied. Soon after its celebrated founder quitted 
the abbey, this lofty tower fell with an awful crash in 
the night of tlie 21st of December 182.5, destroying in 
its fall a considerable part of the edifice below. The base 
had not been made strong eucmgh to support the vast 
superincumbent weight, and a catastrophe of this kind 
had long been predicted. Happily, no one was hurt by 
the accident. It is reported that when news of what 
had happened was taken to the former owner of Font- 
hill, he replied, with a sanp froid worthy of his father, 

‘ Wall, the tower has paid its possessor a greater com¬ 
pliment than ever it did to me. I had it for nearly 
twenty years, and during ail that time it neither bowed 
nor courtesied.’ , 

The pride that seeks its ancestry among the great of 
former times, evidently exercised much influence over 
Mr Beckford’s mind. Though he had little to boast of on 
his fethePs side, through his mother he claimed descent 
from kings and princes. The lustre of a lineage thus 
centred in the son, no ray of which foil upon the father, 
■waa studionriy emblazoned throughout his dwelling. It 
blazed from every window in conspicuous colours, whilst 
bio walls, both inside and out, were incrusted with coats 
of armour and heraldic beariiigs. One of his immense 
galleries was built for the express purpose of comme¬ 
morating the sanies of those individuals amongst his. 
ancestry who liM l^hts of Axe Garter. He 


claimed to have the singular distinction of being de¬ 
scended from all the barons (of whom any issue re¬ 
mained) who extorted the great charter of our liberties 
from King John at Ilunnymede. One entire pile of 
building was erected to notify this fact. 

The total cost of the builduigs at Fonthill, according 
to Mr Beckford’s own statement, was about L.273,000: 
if to this sum he added the expense his father had been 
at in erecting the former mansion, in pulling down the 
parish churcli, wliich stood within his park, and re¬ 
building it at another place, wo cannot suppose that 
less than lialf a million was spent at this spot, where 
now there is no mansion of any kind in cxistenitc. Ex¬ 
cessive expenditure and the unfavourable decision of a 
litigatiou respecting some of his Wqst India proi>erty, 
determined .Mr Bcekford, in 1822, to part with Font¬ 
hill, and retire to some less costly abode, 'llie estate 
and niausion wore bought at L.!i30,()oa by a geiiUo- 
man of thaaaanm of Parquliar, wlio had realised a 
large forttlHi in India. On that occasion the house 
was tlirowu ophn to the public, with a view to the sale 
of its numerous articles of virfit, and %ir some time 
it was resorted to by immense crowds. The curiosity 
was undoubtedly the greater, tliat the proprietor had 
hitherto lived in it in studious retirement, and never 
allowed any strangers to he admitted even to his 
grounds. For some years previous to his death Mr 
Beckford resided at Bath, w.Ijere he again indulged 
his taste for building, in crowning an eminence with 
another tower not far from the house in which he 
lived. Here, surrounded by his choicest works of iwt, 
wliicli lie had saved from the wreck, he continued 
tiiosc recluse habits for which he had always been 
remarkable, and which made him all but totally inac¬ 
cessible. One person, who seems to have been admitted 
to liis society, reports that his conversation wa.s as cor¬ 
rect and elegant as liis waitings, abounding in anecdotes 
of the great men of the last century whom he had 
known liersonally. In his latter years lie again took 
up the pen, and gave to the world ‘ Recollections of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaqa and Batalbit,’ 
a journey which he performed in 1795. One of the last 
events of a gratifying nature in his history was the 
union of his daughter’s son, tht^ Marquis of Douglas, to 
the daughter of a sovereign house of Germany, Mary of 
Baden. Such an alliance must have lxM;n extremely 
pleasing to one who had so keen a relish for ancestral 
honours. 

At length, after upwards of sixty years of mature 
life spent in unlimited indulgence of the highest intel- 
lectuiil tastes, this singular man meets the common 
fate; suggesting the verse of Gray— 

The boast of )ieraldry, tlio pomp of jWM^er, 

.And all that beauty, all that e’er gave, 

Avirait alike tlie iuovi.toblc hour; 

Tho paths of glory load but to the grave. 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

We have pleasure in adverting to the several pub¬ 
lishing enterprises now on foot for the wider dlffidsion 
of original vr copyright books. The portion Of the 
public which we address cannot, we l^eve, be dvw- 
iuformed with regard to the myans which exist for be¬ 
coming possessed of a collection of books—a personal or 
family library—consisting not of works in an antiquated 
taste, which they would little regard, but of books by 
modem and living autiiors, communicating knowledge 
in its most approved forms, or conyeying sneb produc¬ 
tions of lancy as the feelings of breamh^ men can re- 
^nd to. Foremost in the list stonda Mr Murray’s 
Nome and Cobnial Librctiy, commifoexj in’ the latter 
part of 1843, and Of which eleoen volumdi hkyo already 
mode their appearance. T%ere has beitt, in our optehm, 
no ‘library' comparable to this. It sefems to us Mty 
to realise for the first tithe the magnifleent idea of'the 
Czar Conataifie, as d^sotibed in tite Idfo of Scott, and 
to be what Ms 3£so«d!aiiy tufiortonately foiled to be, 
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in consequence of the erroneous typogropliicul arrange* 
mente. Here (speaking roundly) whatQanstable gave 
in two volumes at seven shillings, Sk'giyen in prtc 
at hulf-n-crown. And the books—in consequence of 
Mr Murray’s extensive possessions of literary pro- 
per^—are all of first-rate character. Sorrow’s EiWe 
in Spain, one of the most original and interesting 
books of personal narrative in our language; Miss 
Rigby’s delightful Betters from tlie Baltic.; and Irby 
and Manglcs’s Travels in the Holy Land, are examples 
of the books of recent date. Drink water’s History of 
the Siege of Gibraltar is an instance of copyrigbts of 
older standing. Of books altogether original—an ele¬ 
ment requiring critical management, but of great im¬ 
portance—we have as yet but one example; n most 
spirited, amusing, ^nd instructive narrative of personal 
adventure in Western Barbary, by Mr Drummond Hay, 
son of the coniul at Tangier. 'The quantity of paper 
and print given in such a case is less than in tlie re¬ 
printed books; but still the fact shines clear, tliat a book 
which in ordinary circumstances would be published at 
twelve or fourteen shillings, and addressed of eoursc 
only to the affluent claAes, is in this mode presented at 
half-a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope that this scheme 
will meet with the large encouragement which it so 
richly merits. 

Mr Knight’s Weekly Volumes all Tteadas is a mure 
daring scheme, and one'which it will be more difflcult 
to conduct successfully, in as far as it demands a quicker 
supply of material, and proposes to be more original. 
The publisher has, however, large stores at command, 
Ipdu^g an unprecedented quantity of available illus- 
tratibns ill wood. A volume of two hundred and forty 
pages—|dbcit these are snanll—atone shilling, is agenuine 
bar^nin; so much so, that one feels unavoidably some con¬ 
cern respecting the publisher’s profit. The first publica¬ 
tion is a life of William Caxton, the early Engl isli printer, j 
by Mr Knight himself—an exceedingly pleasing volume, 
though hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of 
the' large body apjiealed to. The second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in tlic Lowell Oflcring—an 
annual, as many of our renders are aware, produced by 
the factory girls of the chief manufacturing towm in 
Ammca.* Eor rural bitok-cluhs, and the libr,i.ries con¬ 
nected with regiments, prisons, &c. a series of good 
books iu this form would be highly apiiropriate; and 
the Weekly Volume will serve tlic end, and obtain the 
success, if its materials shall be found adapted to popular 
taste: u^n tAut all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that the 
cafUeat cheap editions of classical English books were 
Cooke's, published about the close of the last century 
in sixpenny numbers, each embellished with a tasteful 
copper engraving. Many men now in middle life must 
have agreeable reminiscences of the weekly treat fur¬ 
nished by the paternal generosity which had enabled 
them to become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There¬ 
after, Walker’s and Suttaby’s editions of the British 
Classics—rival series of identical form, and that rather 
too small and of too minute typography, yet withal 
neat—contended for patronage, and met a large sale. 
In the same taste was Dove’s series, published about 
seventeen years ago. Somewhat earlier, Mr Limbird, 
a bookseller in the Stritod, produced a series of cheap 
classics in octavo, double columns, the most economical 
form in which books can he published. They were 
Iiomely in style, but, as far as we .Are aware, they had 
the m^rit of being the first of tlieir genus. In similar 
teste were Jones’s editions of the clMsics, a Series which 
included, however, a more volumipons; class bf; hooks. 
The. publication of cheap reprints had .icxptarieneed a 
lull iM several years, when in 1936 vie commehoed 
'those styled Pfiqple’s '^dkioni, which, 'tueeting Y^th 
decided, eucojss, brought several similar series into 


4ICoeiuitAr this amuiat,. and some speoimexie of its oon- 
bs AMaw(l,.ltfo. 605, lonuer sonos. 



the fielA .ipcludiog the. elegant one of Mr Smith of 
Fleet, Street. The impulse thus communicated was also 
the means jqf inducing several publishers, as Messrs 
Whittaker, and Co., Mr Miuray, and Mr Moxon, to 
present vjmipus copyright books in tlieir possession 
in a similar form. Gmat benefit has thus been con¬ 
ferred upon the imbllc. Modern books are no longer 
exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen and artisans may 
now possess themseives of little libraries, wliicli shall 
include some of the best productions of contemporary 
talent. It is at the same time wortliy of notice, that 
the vast sale of these cheap reprints, in addition to the 
large quantities of cheap periodical works, has not been 
attended by any diminution of the number of new pub¬ 
lications. The number of distinct books published for 
the first time in 1842 was 219.3, where.os the number in 
18.32 was only 152.3, the aggregate value or selling 
prices in tlie two cases being respectively L.968, and 
I,..807. 

After all, is the diffusion of literature at, or even 
near its ultimatum? We greatly suspect not. Suppose 
there is so large a sale as thirty thousand for either Mr 
Murray's or Mr Knight’s series, what is it in compa¬ 
rison with the niillioDS of the population of this land ? 
Only one person in a thousand has a book. Grant that 
three hundred thousand cheap sheets are circulated 
weekly, only one person in a hundred has a sheet. 
There is surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy 
and acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate minion, that the 
abolition of the duty upon paper, imu the unrestricted 
importation of rags from all parts of the world, are ne¬ 
cessary. T,he paper being the prhicipal material, uxam 
its cheapness almost everything depends. There is on 
this subject a prevalent fallacy, to the effect that the 
reduction to lie accomplished by these means is so small 
on the few sheets constituting a book, that it would 
not tell. And'it is pointed out that the taking away 
of the dujty would not lower the price of any existing 
IieriodicaL' It is not considered how greatly the price 
of paper affects a cheap work, or how, while existing 
ivorks remain priced as before, the savings thus effected, 
and the temptation of a cheaiKir article, are apt to 
eiigcndci' new siieeulations, in which the benefit of the 
reduction is fully realised by the public. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NEW USES OF INDIA-BUBBER. 

AnoiTT three years ago (No. 453 of our former series) 
we published an account of this interesting substance, 
detailing its history, the manner in which it Is obtained 
from the various trees that yield it, and the uses to 
which it was then applied. At that time its chieif and 
almost only use was in the manufacture of Macintosh’s 
waterproof doth, the fabrication of some surgical appa¬ 
ratus in which elasticity and pliability were the objects 
desired, the rubbing out of black-lead pcndl-marks 
from paper, and a few other minute and unimportant 
applications. Now, however, this substance ib em¬ 
ployed in some highly important branches of our manu¬ 
factures, and has become a valuable ^ent in the atts 
and sciences—showing what an extensive field the rapid 
advance of science may open up for the appliance of 
materials hitherto considered as next to useless. From 
its peculiaf elMticity, its impermeability to air and 
watCT, itf being. soluble only in naphtha, and ft-ora its 
great durability, it has beeii success^y employed in 
the fabrication of various dotbs, besides that <jf Mac¬ 
intosh ; for mrrcushions, isafriy-belts and jaekets.; 
menta and bandages for . glo yes, stockings, braces, and 
other artides of dt^ 4 for bootBjAtoppffls for 
and humiuxms other puiposes. these amdiances 

most pf aiv readers may bp .faiWiar ; but few may 
know, or thai.it Wipuld he employed as I 

a pavemedt stablas, lobbies, |mblic h8Us,i and the 
liker ibil it is DotSjb(ring usad<# iite cOoitroe^ of 
|^-lx;^ > And that it is also to use it ex- 
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te;>siTely in the fitting up of t>ur men-of-vrar. The 
Elastic Ihivement Company have lately erected ma¬ 
chinery for the preparation of the material for these 
important pvtrposes, and can prince it, it seems, at a 
price Bufflclently moderate to admit of its general adop¬ 
tion. ♦ 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc prepara¬ 
tion is said to bp unequalled, preventing the lodging of 
stale matters, and their consequent noxious exhala¬ 
tions; requiring little litter; and preserving the knees 
and other parts of the horse from injuries which are apt 
to be received in stone-paved stables. By a little pre¬ 
caution, the ammonia, which now exhales to the injury 
of the horses’ health, may be collected and sold as a 
manure, at from two to three pounds per horse per 
annum. 'The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this materioi for up¬ 
wards of two years, and are allowed to be superior in 
point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, and healtliiness, 
to what they were previous to the laying down of the 
elastic pavement. It has also been laid down in the 
AdmiriUty courtyard, and the carriage entrance court 
to Windsor Castle, where it has given much satisfaction. 
‘ With respect to its application to marine purposes,’ 
says the Railway Gazette, ‘a life-boat is now being 
constructed on the company’s premises (thirty-four feet 
Icngtii of keel, and twelve breadth of beam), which, with 
the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will 
be entirely formed of India-rubber and cork planking. 
She will weigh b#t one ton and a half, an ordinary life¬ 
boat weigliing three tons; and it is the opinion of all 
I naval men aim engineers who have seen her, that it will 
I be almost impossible to sink lier under ordinary circum- 
! stances, and that, when driven on a rock by the action 
I of the waves, she will rebound like a ball, without frac- 
i ture. It is also proposed to use the caoutchouc pre¬ 
paration for an inner lining between the guns in war- 
vessels, to prevent the efi'ects of splinters; tbr hammock 
nettings and bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, 
i grape, &e. ; and for other useful though less obvious 
i purposes.’ 

i Such are the numerous purposes to wiiich human 
I ingenuity can apply a single, and to all appearance an 
I insignificant substance—the exuded sap of a tree; show- 
j ing that science not only supplies our more obvious 
I wants, but creates others, and calls into use hitherto 
I neglected materials to supply tliem. Nothing in nature 
I is useless ; if we cannot now see its value, let us rest 
I assured that the time will come for its profitable appli¬ 
cation. 

I : ei'ONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PICTURES. 

' A large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being transported 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. The incident 
suggests to us to remark, that there is considerable 
reason for believing oil-paintings to be amongst the 
articles liable to spontaneous combustion. In the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosophical Journal, January 1821 , is a com¬ 
munication from Mr James Gullan of Glasgow, stating 
the fallowing facts:—‘ Having sold a respectable spirit- 
dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent them to him 
packed in ;iu old basket the bottom of which was ma(^ 
broken. To prevent the bottles from falling through, I 
put across the bottom of the basket a piece o^old pack¬ 
ing-sheet, which bad lain long about the warehouse, 
which was an oil and colour one, land was besmeared 
with difihrent Wads of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight we»ks after, the gentleman informed me that my 
•oily doth and bosket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The badset and cloth had been thrown behind 
Borne spitit-CBika pretty much confined from the air, 
and about iiid-day he was almmed by a smell Of £re. 
Having moved away the casks in the durcction where 
the smoke issued; he iaw the basket and doth in a blaze. 
This £act may a Vsel^ hint to persons in puhlie 
works, where galipbU, n^Bcied, or linseed oils are used 
te their mtotiGldiates, as u ia im es^bUshedfiict (though 


not'generally known), that these vegetabiaWils UMd on 
cloths, yarn, oriwool, in the process of dyeing, and con¬ 
fined for a timc'fVora the open air, ate very apt to occa¬ 
sion spontaneous fire.’ Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr Booth, lecturer on 
cliemistry,* ns amongst forty various artidcs ascertained 
to be liable to spontaneous combustion; and there was 
an instance of this phenomenon at Lyons in 1815; where 
the material was doth containing oil. Oil pictures being 
an association of oil with cloth, .and nearly the same 
substance as floor-cloth, and this consideration being 
taken in connexion with the actual burning of a pack¬ 
age of pictures without any external cause that could 
be detected, we can scarcely doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this class of works of art. The 
knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but be of 
importance to tlie public, both as suggesting precau¬ 
tionary mettsiires, and preventing blame" being cast on 
parties no^j|(^rly liable to it. 

THE WINES OF PALESTINE. 

An American eliemist, Profef^or Hitchcock of Am¬ 
herst College, has had tlie curiosity to obtain, at consi¬ 
derable pains, specimens of eight or ten of the wines 
produced in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, in order 
to ascertain if they contain alcohol. The professors of 
the abstinence cause have, ns is well known, asserted 
and employed a considerable siraount of learning to 
prove tliat the wines spoken of in Scripture included 
none of this material. The learned protessnr bethought 
him of trying if any light could be thrown upon this 
question by direct experiment upon tlie wines of thpse^ 
eijuntries, and lie accordingly had specimens sent to} 
liira by a Smyrna missionary. Let it not be supposed 
that he aimed at injuring the temperance principle. 
It appears that he is a votary of that principle, and 
only wished to ascertain the truth. However this be, 
the result is unfavourable to the theory maintained by 
tlie author of ‘ Anti-Bacchus ’ and otlier well-meaning 
writers. These wines contain from 10 to nearly 18 per 
cent, of alcoliol. Professor Hitchcock expresses his 
belief that thei-e can here be no fallacy from any change 
in the constitution of the wines since ancient times, 
seeing that tlie climate has uqdergone no alteration, 
and the wines continue to be made iu the ordinary 
manner from the pure juice of the grape. 

The abstinence cause is a noble one, resting on sound 
and incontestable arguments of simple expediency. It 
never can be the better of any attempt to support it 
by arguments which arc inconsistent with truth. Enough 
for it, that it pleads for virtues most unequivocably 
desirable in the present age, and wiiich conduce to 
the support and nurture of ail good tendencies in our 
nature. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 

j A TALE. 

To work out an honest purpose, in spite of opposition, 
misfortune, penury, taking no heed of scorn, no heed 
of ridicule; lb say that you who now despise shall yet 
fespect, you who scorn sliall yet have benefit; to say 
these things and do them, is to present Iramtua fiattini 
in a form which soonsr or later must obtwn universal 
sympathy. In this virtue a world of hope liea khlden, 
even for the meanest; for, in being honest to oursdVes, 
we create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there live^some yeairs.'agD a 
man of the name of Pathlow, wlio, having aerved in the 
army, had retired at the close of war upw a small 
pension. He belonged to what is (teimuonly called a 
good family, was proud of this te^atkmsfaip, and hav¬ 
ing dissipated his Utile jmtelmqnyi 'te^ made an ill- 
assorted marriage, liad entered ihe Army, not with the 
desire to serve, but as the only meians he had of finding 

, —■■ ' ' •. • j i i • ' -u I I l l: illl■; l lll I r--i , 

* So6 the Jouraiatj 464, fenner seriep. 
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to-day or to-morrow’s bread. After ma^jy struggles’be- 
tween poverty and pride, debt and disgr^e, he settled in 
Lincoln, when he was W)me years past middle life. Here 
tlie old course was mu. Fine houses were taken, fine 
appeorances made; but these, unlike the three degrees 
of comparison, did rather begin with the largest and 
end with the smallest; so that, when our Me com¬ 
mences, tlie fine house, in the finest street, had dwindled 
into a mean habitation, that could only boast its neigh¬ 
bourhood to the minster, where, shadowed by some 
antique trees, and within sound of the minster’s bell, it 
was the birthplace of Bridget Pathlow. 

There were two brothers several years older than 
Bridget, born before Pathlow had settled in Lincoln, 
and on whose education he had spent all available 
means; for, as he had great promiaes from great rela¬ 
tions, he destined them to be gentlemen. Besides these 
two, Bridget hUd another brother, some years younger 
than herself, who, being born like her during the poverty 
and ill-fortunes of the parents, was looked upon with no 
favourable or loving eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor Tom and Bridget Pathlow were the household 
drupes. To do dirty work, to repel needy credi¬ 
tors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal along the 
streets, and, with the heart’s blood in her face, to hear 
the unpaid tradesmen dkihonour her fether’s name; to 
sit by the flreless hearth, or by the window to watch 
her father’s return, who, urged for money, would per¬ 
haps keep fhim home whole nights, having first told 
Bridget that he should not leturn alive; to watch 
through those hours of mental pain, and yet in this 
very loneliness, in these childish years, to have one 
never failing belief of being by self-help not always so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this young 
child no unworthy dweller under the shadow of the olden 
minster. Tom was not half so resolute as Bridget, nor 
. BO capable of endurance. 

: • elder brothers left home when Bridget and Tom 

were not more than eleven and eight years old. No 
love had been fostered between these elder and younger 
children; yet in the heart of Bridget much love was 
gUtnered. Now that they were alone, the chil dren were 
iiiOW together, the household drudgery was shared be¬ 
tween them, as well as the cares and sorrows of their 
mis^able home, and tlie stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, said kind 
woriis to the children. Designing her for some humble 
employment, where the weekly gain of two or three 
shillings would supfdy the momentary want, Oaptain 
PatWow (as he was called) denied Bridget any better 
education than such as was afforded by a school, the 
weekly fees of which were sixpence; but she had a 
kind friend iu an old glass-stainer, who lived hard by, 
and another in his son, a Wind youth, who was allowed 
to play upon the minster organ. As a return to this 
poor youth for some few lessons in organ-playing, 
Bridget would carry home each eTrening the key of a 
little postern door (which a kind prebend had lent 
him), and by which private access was gained to the 
cloisters. So often did Bridget carry back that key, 
that at last, becoming a sort of privileged person, 
she was allowed to come thfongh the garden, which, 

’ khadowed by the cloister waUa, 1^ pleasant before the 
! prebend’s quaint study window. The old man, looking 
Up often from his book, and remembering that in Lin- 
coln her lather’s name was linked to all meanness 
aWd disgrace, would wonder to see her push back 
! flUta the overhanging boughs the ripe apples, or the 
luscloas grapes, untouched, untasted; so, Judging from 
small things, he took to heart that this pwr Bridget had 

Ij! u teudb of noU^ss about her. From this time he ob- 
aeiFKd her umie uairowly. Hurrying across the gtoden, 
lingered (particularly if the shadows of 
i \ S ktjP 'low) to look at one piece of wood-iuurving, 

^ whlcit, pr^ectiQB- from the old« doisM wall, looked 

1 I Rgnt like the drooping ivy it mimiclrnfi; 

One night the old man questioned her, and said he 
should fike to be her friend, to have her taughl^ to serve 
her. 

‘I thank you muod; sir,’ said she; ‘hut if-'she 

stopped abruptly. 

‘If what, Bridget?’ * 

‘ If I cpuld sew, or earn- ’ she stopped agidn. 

‘Well,’ said the old man smiling, ‘I see you are a 
good girl, Bridget. There are, if I remember what 
my housekeeper said, six Hdland shirts to make, 
which-’ 

‘ 1 will do them. To-mhirow night I will come j for 

I have a purpose to serve which will make me work 
with a ready finger.’ 

She was gone before the old man could answer. The 
morrow and the morrow’s night saw that poor child 
plying the quick needle, whilst brother Tom guarded 
the chamber door, lest a gleam of the candle should 
betray the solitary and hidden task. 

Unknown to Bridget, the worthy prebend made to 
Captain Fathlow an offer of serving liis child. But 
this offer was repulsed with bitter scorn. ‘ He had rich 
relations,’ he said, ‘who could serve Bridget, without 
her being a pauper. For the rest, no one had a right to 
interfere.’ 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden even to quit thq 
house. But the six fine Holland shirts were at length 
completed, and carried home; Tom returning the happy 
bearer of a bright shining piece of gold. This was soon 
laid out. In what ? Bridget knew tjest, for she stUl 
worked on by night , 

Betuming home late one evening, the faiheitobserved 
the gleaming light from the lonh garret window, and 
creeping upon the two children unseen, not only para¬ 
lysed them with fear, but holding in the candle’s flame I 
the diligent work of many weeks, the fruition of that 
child’s earliest desire, that fruit of an honest purpose— 
no dainty piece of needlework was it, but the drawn 
image, leaf by leaf, of the curious carving—burnt it to 
ashes. 

‘ If you cau work,’ he said fiercely, ‘ there are mUIiners 
in I.incoln who want errand girls. Ha 1 ha 1 two shillings 
a-week will add ale to our night’s meal!’ 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by the | 
arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a very large 
letter sealed with black, which, being opened, was 
found to have come from the elder brother, who, stating 
the death of an uncle, advised that Bridget should be 
sent Immediately upon a speculative visit to the widow ed 
aunt. This was food of a right kind to Pathlow; he 
began its digestion immediately. ‘ You must say good 
words for us, Bridget—good words. Hint that a suit 
of clothes, or a five-pound note, will be acceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother; and, in short, 
anything.’ 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon packed 
witliin one narrow box, a letter written to the guard of 
the coach, which was to convey her from London into 
the western provinces, to say that her relation wo^d 
pay at the end of the journey. Dear Tom parted with 
a copy on paper of that rare carving, laid secretly 
on the pretend’s reading-desk, and on the morrow 
after the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother—he who had 
written the letter—lived in London, a gay, apparently 
rich gentleman, studying, it was said, for a physician, if 
study hd ever did; but as Bridget had teen forewarned 
not to make her appearance at his lodgings during the 
day, she was forced to stop till night came wifliin the ^ 
garret chamber assi^ed to her at the inn where the' 
coach had stayed. With that apolo^ for a trunk— 
small as it was, it would have held the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets—mounted eti the burly shoulders of 
a herculean porter, the gi|rl friund her brother’s home. 
She had expected to see iieh a^bnehts, but none so 
xldi as tfeeie, where, surrounded by cdl the semblance 

1 of aristooratic Bfo, her brother Isif stretched upon a 
BO& sipping bis wioe, and reading lie evening paper. 
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‘Well,’ WM hia greeting, ‘you’re come;* and then he 
vent on trith hie Mper. 

These words feU chill upon the girl’s heart; but she 
knew she waa bis sister, and knelt to kiss him. 

‘ Dear Richard, dear brother, I have so counted on this 
hour, 'riiey all send their love; Tom, and Saul, and-’ 

‘ There, that’ll do. Go and sit down. These things 
ore low; you must forget them all. But, faugh t how 
you’re dressed I Did any one sue you as you came in i’ 

The answer was satisfactory; so the reading went on. 

‘You must forget these Lincoln people altogether,’ 
he said after a while; ‘ you ate going to be a lady, and 
the memory of poverty sits ill upon such. Mind, I 
warn you to have a still tongue. For the rest, make 
yourself comfortable; say black is black, and white 
white. A very good maxim, I assure you, for a depen¬ 
dent’ 

‘ Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
good ?’ asked Bridget. ‘ Can-’ 

‘ There, that’ll do; I never discuss points with cliil- 
dren. Talk the matter over with the next maid-ser¬ 
vant, or reserve it for private meditation wlien you are 
upon the top of the coach.’ 

Bridget Iiad little to say after tliLs, and a late hour 
of that same night found her jounicying to tlic western 
province, where her widowed relation dwelt. At lengtli, 
on the second morning after leaving London, she found 
herself in a rsountry town, in a gay street, standing upon 
a scrupulously clean step, knocking upon a very bright 
knocker, not only for lier own admittance, but for tliat 
of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking ser¬ 
vant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress the intro¬ 
ductory letter wind# the elder i’athlow had indited, 
being, as he luid said, tlie fishing-hook whereby to catch 
the fish, left the Lincoln girl to a full hour’s doubt as to 
whether siie should liave to retrace her way to Lincoln, 
or be received as the poor dependent. It deemed that 
her unexpected .irrivai had created mueli discussion; 
for loud voices were heard in a neighbouring parlour. 
The dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the bereaved 
widow, who, being of substantial form, sat in a capa¬ 
cious chair, with a plentiful flow of lawn before her 
weeping face. She was surrounded by several relatives, 
eaoli of whom hatl cliildren to recommend; but wishing 
to exhibit her power, and triumph over their greedy 
expectations, she rose, and throwing herself upon the 
astonished girl’s neck, made visible election of a depen¬ 
dent. Foil^ in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
Tiie widow, like a child ifleased with a toy, made for 
a wliile much of the ixior Lincoln girl: old dresses 
were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly trimmed, bygone 
fashions descanted on, till, to crown tlie whole, the 
girl wished hack her Lincoln rags, rather than walk 
the streets to be gazed at by every passer-by. In 
this matter there was no appeal; there never is against 
dogged Bolf-opinion or selfish canning. Tleased with 
having one on whom to wreak a world of spite, the 
widow soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and depen¬ 
dence of the child. Months went by without one soli¬ 
tary gleam of happiness, for hooks or learning were for¬ 
bidden ; added to all this, too, were perpetual secret 
letters from her home, urging her to send mimey. But 
tliere was no meanness in Bridget; she coedd endure, 
but not eravQ unworthily. Things had gone on thus 
for a twelvemonth, when one winter’s day tl»e widow 
came back after a week’s absence a gay bride, and that 
same night Bridget was sent back on her way to Lin- 
'coln, with five shiUuigs in her pocket over and above 
the coach hire. 

Bridget had a Mow-pasienger, who, having travelled 
far, and being young, and troubled with a child; was 
much pleased Wie the thoiteand little kindnesses thiat 
the girl performed, so that before the joorney to Ismdon 
wBs end^ sTakt friendship was established betw^ 
thm. They parted, with much regret; for, to one like r 
Brid^t, so wneli; ji^ d^tute of friends, the mere sem* 


blance of kindnw was a treasure in itself. She had sat 
some time in thl office waiting for the Linoolo coaoli— 
not without comfort, for the book-keeper had stirred up 
the office fire, and, suspecting her scanty purse, had sup¬ 
plied her with a glass of warm ale and a toast—when a 
pale but respectable-looking man entered, and saying 
that he was the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, 
had come to offer her the comfort of his home for a day 
or so, as a returil for her kindness to his wife and cliila. 
After some little deliberation Bridget accepted the oflfbr, 
for she dreaded to return home without having written 
to say that she was coming; so an hour afterwards 
Bridget sat with the baby on her knee by the aide of 
her fellow-passenger, in a comfortable second-floor room 
in a street leading ftom Long Acre- Never was sutffi 
a tea prepared as on this memorable night, never such 
a hearth, never such a baby, never such 4 > happy young 
wife, never such a wondering Bridget; for here seemed 
the visible 5 jK?fcsencc of all riches lier heart had ever 
craved; here, in tliis working-chamber of a Long Acre 
horald-paiuter. Here, too, without wealth, was the 
power of mind made visible; here, iu this chamber 
of the artisan. A few elieap books nicely arranged, a 
few prints, rich panelled eacutclieons, and cunning tra¬ 
cery, that brought to mind old things in Idncoln min¬ 
ster, covered the walls. These things stood out like 
the broad WTitten words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so happy. Oh the morrow a 
letter was dcspatclicd; but the answer was one of bitter 
reproach, harsh tlircats. It bore no invitation to return ; 
and when it said that Tom had left Lincoln, Bridget 
h;id no desire to do so. The stay of a few days was 
lengthened into one of months; for when her good 
friends knew her history—all of it, saving her love 
of art—they could but pity, which pity ripening into 
estimation as her character became more known, turned 
friendsliip into love. We draw no romantic character, 
but one of real trutli. Bridget was tlie busiest and eheer- 
fullcst; up early, so that the hearth was clean, ftie 
breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed; and this not 
done for once, hut always; so that Bridget became a 
necessary part of the household in Long Acre. By and 
by, when she was found to possess an aptitude for 
drawing, the artisan set busily to work, and by the 
evening fire paid back, in teaching, her honest service. 
An uptunied enp, a book, a jug, were drawn; and when 
these were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so perfect, 
that in a few months’ time she was a real help to lier 
master; and when he fell into bad liealth, and bad to 
work at home, site assisted to bring bread to that poor 
household. The artisan grew no better, but lingering 
week by week in a consumption, was each day less able 
to perform the work which, being of a rare and delicate 
kind, his master would intrust to no otiicr hand. 

One week (the week before he died) a crest of rwe 
device had to he painted on tlie panels of a ri^ city 
merchant’s carriage. No hand could execute it like 
that of the dying ifian; but his hand was post work, 
though the mind could still invent; and Bridget, who 
know thfit bijt for this work being done no bread could 
come, knelt, and by Ills bed corn^ what was hut eaten 
by that dying man. The work excelled the maater’a 
hope; he wondered more when, with that artisan’s last 
breath, he learned the act of meroy, how dbois, by 
whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when she Bad. tpst 
one friend, wIku his widow and child had lelt X<pfidbn 
for the country, the good old master atsphmsjtor took 
Bridget home into veritable Long Acre ite^. He was 
not rich; but paying Bridget for all her seerfoes, ohe 
had money wherewith to take u#w lessons in sletr-to 
begin tlie learning of wood-engraving, iu whieit she 
afterwards rarely exodled—to lay four bright gold 
pounds, OB the means of seeing linodn once again. 
They had never vnritten to her from home, never for 
years; but stiU her heart dung to those old memories | 
which had ^compassed hw c^dldhood. 

She was now seTeuteen. ‘It was al»%ht May mom- 
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‘I made your fortune once,’ bitterly answered; 
‘of your honent purposes since then I know nottung. 
For the rest, it is not conveiHent for a nmn in my con¬ 
dition to have pauper friends —yof have my answer.’ 

‘ Brother,’ she said, as she obwed the haughty ges¬ 
ture that signaled her to leave* the room, ‘ may. you 
regret the words you have so harshly spoken. For the 
rest, believe me I shall yet succeed, in spite of all this 
opposition.’ 

The peace of Bridget’s home was now broken by 
weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, which 
applications being successful ftr a few times, only made 
the letters more urgent and pressing in their demands. 

Some months after Bridget's interview with Richard, 
there sat one winter’s evening in the study of a cele¬ 
brated author three gentlemen. The one was the 
author himself, as widely known for his large human 
loving heart ns for the books he had written, lie Itad 
now been for some days translating a child’s story from 
the German, a sort of spiritual child’s book, like the 
Story without an End. 

‘ Were this book illustrated by one who had the 
same self-helping soul as its author, the same instinc- 
■ tive fetding,’ said the translator to one of his friends, ‘ it 
would indeed lie priceless. 1 have sometimes tliought 
none but a woman could catch the simple yet deep ma¬ 
ternal feeling that lies in these same pages ; but where 
is-’ 

‘ There is a woman capable of this,’ said one of the 
friends, turning ato the author; ‘ beyond all doubt 
capable. Look here.’ •, 

He drejr fotth from a pocket-book the very impers 
which two years hefor* Bridget liad lost. 

‘ ^'oii say true,’ answered the translator; ‘ but what 
is this : it seems like the copy of some carved foliage, 
some-’ 

‘ This must he Bridget’s,’ interrupted the other guest, 
leaning across the table with anxious face (for it was 
no otlicr tlian tlie minster prebend) ; ‘ 1 sec it is ; yes, 
yes, a copy of tbe antique carving from the minster 
wall. Good things have been said in Lincoln of this 
Bridget, bnt the lather would never toll where she was.’ 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into a 
long detail of Bridget’s youth, which, coupled with 
the other gentleman’s story, left no doubt that the 
peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewiclc and the Lin¬ 
coln girl were one and the same. 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot respect¬ 
ing Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks went by, 
and in the meanwhile the German book could find no 
fit illustrator. But at last the woodcuts in the cheap 
periodical for which Bridget engraved were remarked 
upon. ■ The man who had the name of being both the 
artist and engraver was ajiplied to, and he agrfied to 
famish the desired illustrations. A few were sent in, 
surpassing the author’s hopes; but a stray leaf, a grace¬ 
ful touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though tho old Lincoln 
gentleman was indefatigable in his inquiries. 

At length one night , the prebend and his friend were 
returning along the Strand in a westerly direction, when 
by St Clement’s Daines they observed a very fat old 
gentleman creeping slowly along the pavement, whilst 
a diminutive youth kept watch and guard, now right, 
now left, as either side seemed likely to be iostlod by 
some rude passer-by. * 

‘ You sliall go no further,’ at length said the dd 
gentleman, stopping short; ‘ not an inch farther. Go! 
give my love to your sister, you dog, and say that I 
.have to thank her for iatrodoclDg to me a second in¬ 
comparable Tom.’ 

But the boy was so far incomparalfle, that, bang wil¬ 
ful and obsHnate, he would see the dd gentleman safe 
within New, Inn, wbleh was new at hand; and. the 
friends, waiting, outsit etayed tiU boy returned, 
for his. voice had ; bronght lo tk^ prebend’s ear 
Bridget They him into t»ng Acre, up two 

pair of stairs, wh^ IRiiing the lathh, the prebend her 


held the same Bridget whom he had known at Lincoln, 
while liis uomp^ion recognised, in the same person, 
her whom he Uad followed years ago. A good fire 
burnt upon tbe hearth, Tom’s tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the lire; for llie night was wet, and Bridget 
lierself busily at work upon the illustration of the Ger¬ 
man story. Happy was the meeting between the old 
mmi and her he almost thought his child; strange the 
feelings of tbe gentleman who hod bought the thumbed 
Bewick, and hoarded those poor drawings. "We have 
not room to tell the joy of that night. 

From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. Tho 
morrow brought the sister of the one who had remem¬ 
bered Bridget at the bookstall. He was the same rich 
city mercliant who so unknowingly had praised Bridget’s 
first work and act of mercy. When he heard from the 
worthy coaehm.aker that story—when ho knew from 
Tom wliat a sister Bridget was—wlien tlie old prebend 
said so inniM^kindly tilings, no wonder that admiration 
ripened inKBlove. By the hand of ids sister (who was 
his housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were per¬ 
formed, all manner of good fortui^ oft'ered; but nothing 
could shako Bridget’s self-helping resolves, no promises 
induce licr to quit poor humble trusting Tom: the only 
help she asked w^as that of work to be done. The ex¬ 
cellent prebend, returning to Lincoln, spoke much of 
Bridget, which good report of fortune coming to her 
father’s ears, he presently resolved (as his wife was now 
dead) to make one home ^rve for himself and Bridget. 
So coming to London, hc^as soon comfortable; exact¬ 
ing money, craving for delicacies, not caring how they 
were to be procured, till their once happy homo became 
one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

Months went by, often during which it was mercy to 
escape to tlic home of lifer kind city friends, even for a 
few hours. The house that tliey occupied in sunimer- 
tiuic—it was now that season—was situated a fetv miles 
from town, and here one evening the rich merchant 
asked Bridget to be his wife. 

‘ You might live to regret marriage with one so poor 
as myself, sir,’ was her answer; ‘ you wlio could ask 
the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty.’ 

‘ Wealth of money, Bridget, but not witli thy wealth 
of soul. Money is an advantage which the many have; 
but tho heroism of self-help in women is rare, because 
few are so willing to be self-helpers. It is I who will 
he mode rich in liaviug you. I know that time would 
prove it. Come, my home must be yours.’ 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reservation 
which must be yet a secret Whatever was its purpose, 
it was a resolve not to be shaken; but as time wore on, 
many were the protestations against this resolution. 
At Icngtli, after days and weeks of indefatigable labour, 
Bridget asked the old prebend and the merchant to 
meet her at the chambers of Tom’s master. They 
did so. Tom was there as well as the fat old gentle¬ 
man, the one looking sly because he knew the swret, 
tho other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested; then Bridget, 
drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the fees upon the 
parchment of Tom’s indenture .os articled clerk. 

‘ This was* my reservation, this my sepet. As I 
have now shown myself a humble loving sister of this, 
dear Tom, so I am now willing to become the wife.’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as_ the wife_ of the rijek, 
city merchant by the altar of Lincoln mituter; tod 
dear as the marriage-ring was on toot day, was the gift 
of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s Bri^rfi ^ds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good tilings, ate 
Bridget, as the wife and motiier, is still the same* io«ng 
no opportunity of self-culture, no power of btoig &e. 
best teacher to her children. . , 

Tom is at this, time a quaiqt hacMot attornOFi hav¬ 
ing succeeded to the snqg ppii^oe gen^man. 

That there exists between hith tot a iito and 

enduring love, wa neeiinotjnake.teQqTd. 

Of tlie death orthe.Mbto'm.^needf'W '.(Jifto- 

the selfishness, the.{ipdea£.:.:tito\idtw..1h>:t^iti^^^ 
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draw a Tail, for the memory of good ie. better than the 
memory of evil. Bridget had triumw enough in the 
fruition of honest labour. * 

VITAL STATISTICS OF* GLASGOW—HEALTH 
OF LARGE TOWNS. 

The statistics of Glasgow haTe been for thirty years 
taken with unexampled accuracy, first by Dr Gleland, 
and afterwards by Dr Alexander Watt. The publication 
giving the vital statistics for 1841 and 1842, exhibits 
the appearance of extraordinary diligence and care, and 
some of the results are of general interest. It appears, 
for instance, that the high mortality of Glasgrjw—high 
even for a large city—falls chiefly upon the humbler 
classes. As iS generally observ^, tiie great morta¬ 
lity is particularly severe upon children. At an aver¬ 
age, 45 per c6nt. of the whole deaths are of persons 
under five years of age. One in ten of all persons living 
in Glasgow at those ages die annually. And the younger 
infants are the greatest sufferers in proportion. Of 
those living in the cittr under a year old, nearly ID per 
cent., or one-flfth, perish each year. That is to say, of 
8.$68 yearlings, no fewer than 1582 are not allowed to 
pass into a second year. 

A large city like Glasgow is also unfavourable for 
aged life. In Perthshire, an agricultural county, the 
proportion of inhabita»ts above sixty years of age is 
5’19 per cent, greater than iniClasgow. In the city of 
Perth, which contains only twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and where the people generally may he presumed 
to live in healthier circumstances, the proportion of 
deaths at infantine ages is likewise low in comparison 
with Glasgow. Only 15 per cent, of the yearling babies 
die there each year. 

Glasgow and Edinburgh have been remarkable of 
late years above all British cities for the amount «>f 
mortality from fever. Dr Watt discovers a remarkable 
parity in the proportions of deaths at various ages from 
this disease in tlie two cities, to all deaths from the 
same cause, showing the agency of a common law in 
both cases. Taking Edinburgh on an average of the 
three years, 1839, 40, and 41, and Glasgow on an aver¬ 
age of five years, 1837, 38, 39, 40, and 41, it i.s found 
that the results are as follow 

Edinburgh. Clusgow. 

Proportion of deaths under five years, 'i 
caused by fever, to the whole deatlis W2‘41 12'07 

by that disease, j 

Da da under twenty years, 29-74 29-0.5 

Do. do. twenty years and upwards, 70-25 70-94 

It is striking to find two Scottish cities so much alike in 
respect of a particular disease, while all other cities of 
similar size are so difierently situated. Does not this 
throw some light on the much-disputed question as to 
the leading cause of the fever liestdence of G lasgow and 
Edinburgh ? Im^rfbct drainage, deficient ventilation, 
intemperance, and destitution, havd all been cited, and 
found advocates. The three first agencies are shared 
by other cities. The last is more pemiliar to the large 
towns of Scotland, in consequence of want of all regular 
provision for the able-bodied poor, and the stinted man¬ 
ner in which even the Jielpless are supplied. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that the litarveling poor-law of 
Scotland is the cause chiefly concerned. 

On this point Dr Watt throws some valuable illus¬ 
tration. At the close of the year 1842, it was found, 
much to the surprise of the public of Glasgow, that the 
mortality of that year, which was one of extremely de¬ 
pressed trade, when many working-people were thrown 
idle, was less thm in some more prosperous years; 
seeraing to imply that the bulk of the people enj(>y best 
heidthipi hnpoyerished circumstances. It now appears 
mortality of that year was owing to 
: ^hejQtriiWatio pslief wWch the poor generally etrfj^ed 
period -, a b^ty which ajoSlwr*,' 
Ip does not experience in ordinary tiieaaoiik.* I 


Indeed, the rise and* fall of mortality with the distri¬ 
bution of rdief, and without regard to pro^>erous or 
adverse times, is a fact%early made out Distress 
from failure of emploment began in the west of Scot¬ 
land in October 1836., In Jamuiry of the ensuing year, 
while this distress continued unrelieved, fever and in¬ 
fluenza fell heavily upon Glasgow, and during that 
month alone the mortaUty was 1972, being about twice 
the usual average, llie mortality of that year exceeded 
that of 1836 by 1743, and the great severity of it amongst 
the poorer class is shown by the unusual number of 
funerals at the public exjllDse. In the course of spring, 
however, subscriptions were made; that is, the bene¬ 
volent few undertook the support of the starving poor, 
and no fewer than 18,500 were at one time dependent 
upon these funds. Immediately thoreaftia- the monthly 
mortality fell, till in June it was only 665. From May 
1842 to May 1843 was another period of depression, dur¬ 
ing which voluntarily-supplied funds were distributed 
for the relief of the destitute. There were,.according 
to Dr Watt, ‘ much fewer cases of unrelieved destitution 
in Glasgow in 1842 than during any year of ordinary 
prosperity.’ But on the return of better times, in May 
1843, this relief was discontinued. The consequence 
was, that the mortality began to increase, notwithstand¬ 
ing the season being a healthy one, provisions cheap, 
and the wealthier dasses comparatively exempt from 
disease. A severe mortality lay upon the city during 
the four or five months wliich are usually healthiest, 
and the amount of deaths for tlie yeai»wa8 increased by 
2340 .as compared with 1842. In Octoter, relief was 
resumed among the sufferers from the Tate epidemic, 
and money flowed to the pooreft class through other 
channels, particularly through a humble kind of labour¬ 
ing work, the laying of gas-pipes. Again, then, notwith¬ 
standing the wintry weather, which usually Increases 
the number of deaths, an alleviation of the mortality 
began to he observed, and in December the funerals 
wore only 728. 

Dr Watt adds: ‘From personal inquiries I made 
among the labouring dasses in Glasgow during the 
summer months of 1843, I found that many of them 
had only occasional employment, which was quite in- 
suiUdeiit to supply themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. I have also been favoured with 
letters from six of the district surgeons of Glasgow, in 
answer to a drcular 1 took the literty of addressing to 
them, with the view of completing the evidence as to 
the connexion of disease and mortalhy with the condi¬ 
tion of the people; and from the statements of each of 
these gentlemen, with one exception, it appears that the 
greatest amount of disease and mortality seen by them 
was ip persons who had little or no employment. Dr 
Alison has carried his inquiries on this head much 
further than I have done; and it will be seen from one 
of his tables that, out of 1038 fever patients in Edin¬ 
burgh, whose cases were inquired into, 400 were in 
regular work (that is, themselves or the heads of their 
families), and 638 out of work, or -with scanty occa¬ 
sional work. Again, in another table he states, that 
from inquiries made respecting fever patients in the 
Royal Infirmary and Havannah districts of Glasgow, 
and also in Greenock hospital, it was found that, but of 
436 cases, there were 135 in full work when attacked, 
220 in partial work, “insufficient for snpixirt,’’ and 81 
wholly out of -work; so that, out of 436 cases, there 
were 3dl in a state of destitution. Again, in his post¬ 
script, that in all 768 fever patients in 1843 were exa¬ 
mined, and that of these not quite one-third were 
fully employed—^that is, the destitute part of the popn- * 
lation furnished 66 per cent, of the fevers. 

‘ Surely no better evidence than the foregoing feefe can 
be requi^ to prove that the extraision of disease among 
our town-ponwtlon esseptially depends on thb anaount 
of imreKewtl Mstitution wblch exists gmong ^ pbople.’^ 

' 4Xbe ineitaUty of towns la EnghtDbls caasparlMBWltb thatof 
iowas la flootload, bas been quoted to aUbw that th« ananiat of 
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The game results are brought out in the report of M. 
Villerme, in the tenth volume of Archives Generales, 
where it is shown that in the three districts of Paris 
in which the mortality is the leasi the inhabitants are 
the wealthiest; and in the threeBistricts in which the 
inhabitants are the poorest, the nrortality is the greatest 
—the diiTerence being no less than 1 in 24, and 1 in 45, 
on an average of five years. Were our registers so 
improved that the sanitary condition of the various 
localities of Glasgow could be correctly ascertained, 
there is little dmibt that the greatest portion of it wotdd 
be found to be as healthy as any other town, notwith¬ 
standing the high mortality indicated by our mortality 
bills. This we have good reason for believing to be the 
case, as it is now found that no less tlian two-thirds of 
the increased mortriity in 1887 and in 1843, over that 
of the preceding years, took place among the most des¬ 
titute poor, who were buried at the expense of the 
public. The principal reason which must prevent our 
coming to the conclusion that the better portions 
of Glasgow are very healthy, is the high average 
amount of fever coses which unrelieved destitution is 
found to be the means of spreading to such a grievous 
extent among our population; for it is generally found, 
that although fevers rage with the greatest freiiuency, 
and cause the greatest number of deaths among the 
I>oor and destitute, yet the contagion soon passes to the 
wealthier classes, who also become the sufferers, and 
among whom the mortality, as proportioned to the 
number attacked, js usually greater.’ 

Facts like these must in time, wo should think, wear 
away the unhappy prevalence of wrong dogmas among 
oim counti^men with i*gard to poor laws. There is no 
unusual inhumanity towards the poor amongst us ; we 
only Labour under an inveterate error in supposing that 
tlie only moans to maintain active and provident feel¬ 
ings amongst tlte industrious orders, is to keep the 
destitute, whether helpless or helpful, in a state Ijorder- 
; iiig on, or passing within the limits of, starvation. 

i ____ 

I 

j POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 

1 NO. V.— POKTBAITS A LA MODE. 

I Tbce title of this song is derived from those black pro- 
I flies, specimens of wMch may be seen exhibited at the 
' door or window of some humble taker of likenesses in 
every town where the fine arts receive the smallest on- 
! couragement. Tlie process is so simple, and the subject 
' executed so rapidly, that, provided the artist be con¬ 
stantly employed, he may earn a respectable living. A 
sheet of blackened paper and a pair of scissors are all 
the implements he requires. His sitters turn their pro- 
fllos in the best point of view, and he copies their visages 
as he cuts his way into the black sheet. The head, when 
completed, is stuck on some white card by way of con¬ 
trast, and the subject is finished. Of all the various 
means employed to obtain ‘counterfeit presentments’ 
of Hie human countenance, these ebon profiles, if not the 
best representations, are the cheapest; for to the speci- 
ipens we mention is generally attaclied in this country 
on equally black advertisement, announcing that like- 


dealhs in some of the BngUiih towns is as gnat, and, in one in¬ 
stance, oven exceeds that in the towns of Sootland- From porsonai 
intiniry I have raade into the local condition of a groat portion of 
Liverpool, as woU as Into the clroumetanoes of the people iin 1841), 
1 have coma to the oonclusion, that besides the miserable oondition 
of the houses of the poor as to the want of proper drainage, the in- 
attention to cleanlineM, and other dofeots among them—tlie very 
high mortality of that town proceeds from a want of snfficieut em- 
plnymsBt, agd fitun destitution arMog from oooasional slokness 
among the stranger poor tebiefly Irish), who have no legal olalni 
for retiaf, and who submit, in numerous Inutanoos, to the grsatSst 
deprivations, latlMr than let their circumstances be Imown a 
seoond time to the supartatendeats of the poor, knowing, as thi^r 
do, that their nmovat to native poriA would be the oonse- 
qnenos.—2>r 


nesses are taken ‘in this style at 6d, —nay, we have 
sometimes scenic price temptingly reduced to the 
small charge of Im 

To this extreme lowness of price the black profile 
owes not only the above title, but that by which it is 
more extensively known, namely, ‘ Silhouette.* In 1759 
the French minister of finance was Etienne de Sil¬ 
houette, who strove by severe economy to remedy the 
evils of a war which was pressing severely upon the* 
exchequer. Half measures, from the most to the least 
important transaction, are by no moans characteristic 
of the Frencli. A rage for economy seized every rank 
of the state, and all tho fashions of Faris took the 
character of parsimony. Coats were worn without folds, 
jewelled snuff-boxes were exchanged for wooden ones, 
and instead of painted portraits, no one vrent to greater 
expense for such a luxury tlian was necessary for a black 
profile. AH these fashions were called a k Silhouette; 
but this namamermancntly remained only to tlio minia¬ 
tures, whic#*retain it to tliis day even in F.nglaud. 
They were alsf)" culled Portraits a la Mode, because 
Silhouette was another name fey parsimony, then— 
that lis to saj’, at the time the following song was 
written—in full vogue. Tho fashion was, as might be 
exiiected, short-lived; it lasted as long as its founder’s ■ 
tenure of office, wliioh was exactly nine months. | 

The author of both the words and music of the ! 
song was Favart, a wit and ac*pr of celebrity in his j 
day. It was sung at tho jmd of a dramatic prologue, ! 
ciititleil the Resource or^ Theatres, with which the I 
Opera - Comiquo was opened in 1760. Wo find the : 
foUowing account of its success in the Almanach de ' 
Theatres ;—‘This prologue (Ressource des Theatres) | 
is ended by a country dance, named Les Portraits it la 
Mode, and by couplets sung to the tunc, with which 
tlie audience wais extreimely delighted. From tlie actors 
the song passed to the ffites and fairs, and at lust became 
current amongst the populace.’ 

The ‘ I’ortraits a la Mode ’ presents a curious picture 
of iho manners and foibles of the time at which it was 
written. Some of the allusions, even wlien freely trans¬ 
lated, require explanations. These we will give at 
the end. 

PORTRAITS A I.A MODE. 

To follow with uniformity 
l>ame Nature and simiilieity, 

No’er practifling frivolity— 

Thiy wa« tho ancient code. 

PaiiH, itn promenades and halls 
Is tilled with calotins, and dolls 
Danced on Htringw at public bulls, 

And I'ortraita a la Mode. 

Valets modest in their spheres. 

Nobles gracing their carcHTs, 

Mcrc'hauta never aping peers— 

This was tho ancient code. 

X lacqut>y docked with feathers gay, 

A lord ill )ac()iie>*'s mean array, 

A tradcsmi^'s bon in cabriolet, 

Arc Portraits a la Mode. 

Magistratos on justi:.*© bent, 

Finlnoicrs glad of three per cent.. 

Grocers with their h]io|ks content— 

This was the ancient oodc. 

Midases to eoncerts ruimin^r, 

Money lendersiioblcs dunning. 

Potty traders counters shunning. 

Are Portraits it la Mode. 

Damsels, wholosome censure fboring,. .! 

Never giddy, vain, or leering, 

Bv I'nidenoo aye their conduct itesring— 

This was die ancient code. 

MaJdons who on flattery feed. 

Gallop unveiled on pancing steed, 

Of gaudy jewels having need. 

Are Portraits k hi Mode. 

Youth wisely fiUhxg tip iU U&sm * 

In gaining knowle^^^^psioaleas treasuio \ 

' • Atsixte6nqutMiBgth<msfltsad|daMia»«- 

^is was the ano^t ood& 
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Young men old with dlmipation. 

Old fop» courting ftdmtratlou, I 
Dowagers simiering fascination,! 

Are Portraits k la Mode. r . ^ ■ 

lioamlng in the pulpit plaood, 

The judgment-Boat by virtue graoed, 

Tho lowly clothed with huinhle tast®— 

This was the ancient Mdfc 
Ignorance tho cassock hiding. 

. Justice in pleasure's halls abiding, 

* Upstarts in gold and powder priding. 

Arc Portraits a la Mode. 

With pomp the nobles of the land, 

Living in state and splendour grand. 

Each took a genius hy tho hand— 

This was the ancient code. 

Qewgaw lords, who shun the wise. 

And all but fiddlers now despise, 

Or dancers decked In flimsy guise, 

. Are Portraits k la Mode. 

The doctor following, to his gain. 

The art of killing, was not vain; 

A single mule oomposed his train— 

This was the anuiont code. 

To-day's M.D.s—conoeited prigs— 

At Latin less adepts than jigs. 

Driving about in varnished gigs. 

Are Portraits b hi Mode. 

The poet, ere he found a tlieme, 

'Would sock for sense to guide his dream : 

And thus his worlts witli beauty teem— 

This wasg.lie ancient code. 

Bounding periods’ soiuKiess ehime, 

'Verso-makers aping the suhlime, 

And tinsel, iioroes spouting rhyme. 

Art! Portraits k la Mode. 

Painters, scleoting lofty means. 

Bought to exalt their chosen thomes- 
No petty trick their skill demeans— 

This was the ancient cs>de. 

' Pencils and paint to scissors sink, 

. \ Profiles bring art to ruin's brink. 

Ugly, unlike, and black as ink 
A«! Portraits d la Mode. 

In the flr»t atanza of tlieBe Portraits it la 'Mode, the 
word ‘ calotins’ requires explanation. Le Hdgiment de 
Ja Calottes (tlie regiment of the caps) tvas formed by a 
band of wils belonging to the dissipated court of Louis 
XrV. It acted ns a sort of facetious police to punish 
persons -who made thltuseives ridiculous ; .,nd pmiish- 
ment ivas usually inflicted by sending them a fool’s 
cap. As regards the dolls moved by strings, it is ac¬ 
tually a fact that such toys a.s are now the delight of 
the youngest children were played with by adults at 
the time the above song was written. Amidst a room¬ 
ful of omnpany, says our authority (Du Mersan), dur¬ 
ing a grave conversation, it was not uncommon to see a 
military officer or a staid magistrate pull out one of 
tiiese card-board pantim, and dance it about by its 
strings tot his own and iiis friends’ amusement. When 
this sort of toy went out of fasViion, others were adopted 
by the grown children of the court and gay world of 
Paris, such as cup and ball, devil on two sticks, &c. 

In the second stanza, the allusien to feathers in the 
caps of servants was provoked by the fashionable head¬ 
dresses of the day, which usually consisted of three- 
cocked hats, bedecked with almost a panoply of ostrich 
plumes. The mention of a ‘cabriolet’ in 1760, may at 
first sight strike the EnglisSi reader as an anachronism, 

. those vehicles not having been ^nown in this country 
till 1824. They have been, however, in constant use in 
Pms for nearly a century. Indeed, about the period of 
this ditty, fashionables were very choice in their vehicles, 
m^y new ones having been about that time invented. 
Tlijs js hinted at in. stanza which mentions medical 
practitioners. 

Much of the remainder of the Porteute 4 la Mode, 
commentator, applies too WeP to 
pi^sent day to ne^ any fliithar 
«|1«L --Tae song, though not perhaps so brillfai^ either 
aa ,|ffl«i^non or wit as others in the oo^betioth is 
the e:q[teatio&siytinT<AT«ilk 
vmaen %t ptehmi 


■ ' ANECDOTES, 

A rnthMoi 'si ■fiiris wrote a tragedy calM. J<i4m, which 


do yoti think of my trigedK?’asked the aiiflior. ‘ Pwl of 
brauties P exolaimsW Bodoni-;} ’^ymiToharsoters afie pesfsot 
—exquisite—especially the oapitals P 
It is impossible to avoid the use of'teims of art. An 
author, while discussing the corn-law question, was heard 
to inquire what price broad was yxiikaW kt; asi^ » Vtin- 
tcr’s boy, just returned from delivering a letter, declared 
that he found the place oat at last, ‘ but it was at the top 
of tho house, and he had to onen half a ware of doort 


before ho got to it.’ 

Louis XIV. was presented with an epitaph on Molicre 
hy an indift'erent poet. ‘ I would rather,’ said lus nugesty, 
‘ that MoUere had brought mo yours.’ 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him ; it amounted to forty-six quarto 
Tolmncs. 

Rivarol said of Butfon’s son, who was a very dolt, that 
he was the worst cliapter of his father’s Natiuai History. 

Lord William I’oulct was said fb be the author of a 
pamphlet called Tim Snalce iu the Crass. A gentleman 
abused in it sent him a challenge. Lord William protested 
ills innocence, but the gentleman insisted Ujion a denial 
under his hand. - Lord William took up a pen and began— 
‘ This is too sartefy thut the bock kalled The Snak-—’ 
‘ Oh, my lord,’ said the gentleman, ‘ I am satisfied ; your 
lordship has already convinced me you did not write the 
book.’ 

Malherbe having dined with the bilhop of Ifeuen, who 
was a (lull preacher, was asked by him W adjourn from 
the table to the elmreh, where he was then going to preach. 
‘Tardmi me,’ said Malherbe, *brft 1 can sleep very well 
where I am.’ 

The Duke of Cumboiiand told Dr Price that he had read 
his pamplilet on tho National Debt with much delight, 
and sat up so late to flnish it, that it had almost btinded 
him. ‘Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
have such an effect on your royal highness, for it has 
opened tlie eyes of everybody else.’ 

Notwithstimd'mg the proliihition of the Koran against 
paintings and images, the Sultan Mahomed II. had a fancy 
for the arts, and ordered Gentil Bellini, a Venetian afitist, 
to paint a picture of the beheading of John the Baptist. 
When the picture was finished, the sultan found fault 
with the reproseiitetion of the wounded part ; and to 
show him tliat his criticism was correct, he immediately 
drew his seimitar and struck off the head of one of bw 
slaves. Bellini, on leaving the presence, thinking he bad 
caught ‘an ugly customer,’ set sail for Venice the same 
evciiing. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by what Inethcm he 
had BCfiuircd so much knowledge, answered, * By hot 
being prevented by shame from asking questtons when I 
was ignorant.' 

liaiighorue travelled to Ciiichester to visit tlie : gfwre of 
Collins, his favourite poet. *1110 sexton haviiw shown him 
the grave, Tjanghorne became very sentimentM And deeply 
affected. ‘Ah!’ said the sexton, ‘yon may i^ejl gfievo 
for Mr Collins, for he was an honest man and a flrst-rate 
tailor.' 

Some person reported to the amiable' poet’TASsb tliat a 
malicious enemy spoke ill of him to all the World.. 
him persevere,’ said Tasso; ‘ bis rancour gives we 
How much better is it that be should speak:llldf ilMite' 
all the world thau that all tho world ■faould jqiesk IB of 
me to him.’ ^ 

Not long since, there might be sten on the window of * 


nonneeWent:—Hoods removed,meflMges taksD, oArpets 
boat, and poetry composed on «jy 
The fifth edition of .« hehi^ Bfitwiuwed.a 

person expressed some which jw answered by 

one in the seijret, ‘ It-l» tne :‘i™V to tpu the^tsf.* 

Speakieg of the of i^eerseRAfdsyer, 

it was remarked' that 'tbey^gaTO Ahe' ■■ ‘ Ay;’ wid 

MnEiddons, ‘ hut wh*t fa .bMtwv-thty glyf one itiafh,' • 
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Pmc'E l^d. 


DREAMING. 

The primary effect of sleep upon tlie mental powers 
seems to be to place them in a state of entire suspense. 
When sleep, therefore, is perfect, it is attended by a state 
of total unconsciousness. When, on the contrary, it is 
imperfect—when wo are either, after a sufficiency of 
rest, verging towards waking, as generally happens in 
the morning, or our sleep is broken and disturl)ed by 
uneasy bodily sensations, or by the effects of an uneasy 
state of the mind itself—then unconsciousness is not 
complete. Mental actibn takes place, llunigh in wlial, 
must in the main be described as an irregular and im¬ 
perfect way, and we become conscious of—dreaming. 
Dreaming, then, niaylie defined as the result of tlie 
imperfect operation of the mind in a state of partial 
sleep. It is a form of intelleetation, very i>cculiar, and 
attended by very remarkable phenomena, which have 
in all ages attracted much attention both from, the 
simple and ttie learned. 

The siieculations of philosophers on the subject have 
not as yet been satisfactory, as indeed might be ex¬ 
pected, considering that so little is known of the laws 
which regulate the operations of the waking mind. 
Dismissing in a great measure the definitions of former 
writers, I shall probably carry the sense of the ordi¬ 
nary reader along with me, when I say tliat the opera¬ 
tions of the mind in sleep bear a general ro.scmbiance 
to that involuntary streaming of ideas througli it in 
our waking moments, which we are all conscious of; but 
with this difference, that, in sleep, there is an absence 
of that faculty or power, whatever it is, which enables 
us, awake, to see pretty clearly the actual character of 
things as they exist, and to understand tlieir actual re¬ 
lations ; which prevents us, in short, from falling into 
absurdities. Hence dreams are full of e.K.aggeratiou and 
inconsistency, and suppose things in relations which 
we never see realised. But, while waking thought and 
dreaming thought are marked by this strong general 
distinction, it would be too much to say that they are 
conditions altogether unconnected. The mind in its 
waking moments often makes a near approach to the 
dreaming condition. In what are called reveries, the 
sanest man will occasionally have wild, ahs&rd, and 
even horrible ideas presented to him, not widely diffe¬ 
rent from dreams in their character. There is, how¬ 
ever, tlw difterwee, that, while in the waking state the 
least exertion of Itis will is sufficient to banish such ideas, 
he is scarcely ev» able to exercise any control over them 
in sleep, the wiU being then, as it were, in abeyance. 

It may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of 
dreaming, ttutt which occurs in our soundest state of 
body, and la the |no3t ordinary circumstances, is exactly 
such a serial of fiun^r ideas as our minds are usually 
filled by wdum Out ifttention is not engaged by si>ecial 


subjects. 'J'Jie persons we liavc conversei with the day 
before, the Dci’Uparions or amusements wlvieh engaged 
us, and tf!® snVijeets of our reigning liopcs, form the 
matter of our simplest dreams, as they do that of our 
waking tliouglits. And often thane are presented in a 
statu as free from any absurdity as if we ivere awake. 

Generally, however, dreaming thought i'emark;ihle 
for its exemption from tlie control of that faculty 
—.judgment, rdieetion, ciommon sense, oi' cau.aility 
—wlricli usually gives us clear, apprehensions of the 
nature and arrangements of thin.gs. Thus we will 
fuel oorselves in the society of persons long dead, and 
whom v.e rememher at tlu; time to he dead, and yet 
we never think there is anytliing extraordinary in tlieir 
now going about amongst the living. We find tlie house 
w e inhabit to have more or less rooms than is actually 
t he l ase, or to hi; in some other way unlike our actual 
dwelling, and yet we never don’ot that this is tlie house 
in whii.li we usually live. We are in our ordinary pliiee 
of worsiii]), and tlie clergyman performing the service 
is an old acqiiaiiit;mcc dead many years, who, in life, 
was amongst the last persons we could have expected to 
see engaged in siieh duties. If we have a Ubrary, we 
shall find the books in great disorder; and, if looked 
into, till! authors are sucli as W'o ilave no knowledge of, 
and the subjects are ineoniprehensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of his simp, will find his stock in bad condi¬ 
tion, and a dulnc.ss as well as confusion throughout the 
place. Money is an awkward thing to reckon; if 
li.ank-notcs, wc are sure to meet with sncli as we never 
iieard of before. In travelling, we commonly get on very 
quickly, and sometimes continue to move through the 
air witliout any action of our limbs. 

Seeing and conversing with people long since deceased 
is an ordinary occurrence, ;i.nd, wdiat is very distressing, 
afte; the deatli of a near relation or intimate friend, we 
are :ipt to dream night sifter nijvlit that he has been 
seriously ill, but is rdeovering, or .at least is still alivi^ 

I have myself several times bad a dream of this 
kind. Some jy-Tsou nearly connected with rne, who has 
been dead for some ycaiw, .appeared not only alive, but 
looking well for bis years, wliich^I a.scertained by cal¬ 
culating what liis age was when he died, and ihen add¬ 
ing tlie number of years that had passed since; thus ' 
making the strange jumble of considering him as both 
dead and alive at the same time. 

1 Eeverishaess, whether arising from uneasiness in the 
digestive organs or otherwise, tends to .produce painful 
or horrible dreams. Sleeping on the back, with an over-, 
loaded stomach, usually engenders the distressing dream 
called Nightmare, where we feel os ^,|XKne great load 
had been placed upon onr che^, Ar jsome unsightly 
figure of the fancy had sat down upon It. In milder 
oases of distress in the gtomach, we a shnilar figure 

I come into the room, and go about asl^r onr annoyance, 
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or to inflict horrors upon us. Feverish ailments also 
jiiake us encounter strange wild impi isibilities, whicii 
we yet feel it to be an un.avoidable du\y to accomplish, 
siicli ns tlio passing over vast gulfs, the climbing of 
wnll-like steeps, or pcrliaps the reconciling of tremen¬ 
dous moral inconsistencies. 

It inis been remarked, that everything in dream.% 
iiowevcr wild or absurd, seems to come as a matter of 
course, and oxeites no surprise. This does not always 
o-x-ictly hiippcn. An clJeriy person known to liic 
dreamed of being at school, yet had .an awkward feel¬ 
ing tliat he was beyond the projier .age. Tticre is also 
a peculiar drnarairig condition in wliich, struck .as it 
were hy ttie extreme improbability or absurdity of our 
tliouglits, wc ndlect tbat it is only a dream. J)r Beat- 
tie mentions a*droam in wtiich he found himse lf siand- 
ing on the p 4 arapet of n bridge, wlu’ii, reflectiiig that 
this w,as a .situation not very likely for liini to lie in, lie 
supposed that it miglit lie a dream; and, to pul. this to 
tlie jiroof, threw himself licadlong, wJien lie of course 
awoke. 

Thougli the most .ordinary kind of dreauiicg com¬ 
prises the things winch cliielly oiigro.sM imr atti'iition 
wliile awake, yef it liapjicns not mdreiim nlly 1'liat tiie 
sulijoct of our dreams i.-: hardly coimected at ;i,ll witli 
the iircsent state of tilings, or the prc.si'ct state of our 
thought!;; for it is to lie noticed, tliat. tliougli no ribso- 
liiteiy new ideas eaii Jie ])iei:ented lo our iiiii.i! while 
in tliat state, yet we may soinetiiiK s (dve-rve such an 
arrangement of them .'cs has never oceurred in our 
walking niomeiits. ('ases will oeeiir wiiero wliat w'e 
see is not ecinfuscd ; it i.s a, distinct representation cf 
somefliiiig w'iiich it is ijiiite possible might iiappen in 
reality-, hut still tlic idiai of .such a tiling apjiears iieviv 
to liiive ticen in our mind at any previous time. I'm- 
iii.stance. a person dreamed that an eldeiiy w-iiloir hidy 
of hi.s acipiaintance informeti iiim that she wa.‘: mavried 
a second time, and deserilK'd iier lmsli.:iiid hy eoni]i,ariiig 
him to a person then deecased, whoni the dreamer re¬ 
membered. iNow, the jicrscii wlio had this dream ucvit 
entertained the most dist.?.ut idea of tiic lady luarr.i'ing 
again, both from lier age mid otiiev eircuiiistanecs; 
neither was it a sidijeet lie took tlie sniiille.st jiitere.st 
in wlien awake. ! u\iiy add, that it is a dremu hy nt' 
means likely to he ('ver fulfilled. 

It is a well-kfiowii fact, that dream.s may Iw siiggesteu 
hy external causes, i’nt, for instuiice, bottles of iiot 


adduced. For example, when Lavalette was under con¬ 
demnation in 1815, Ire had a dream representing a pro¬ 
cession of skinless horses and their riders, which seemed 
to liim to last for several hours ; and yet it was ascer¬ 
tained that the ivli ole pageantry liad passed through his 
mind in the little intirval between the striking of tlie 
hour and the eon.scquent change of the prison sentries. 
But dreams of tins kind are in reality exceptions from 
the general rule. There is a sense of time in sleep as 
well as wdien we are .awake, though generally somewhat 
less correct. In the dre.ams of healthy sleep, this sense 
opcratcf! w-itli consideraliie distinctness; and it is only 
when the mind is in a harassed and excited state that 
ilrcams of tlie kind described take place. 

'I’iie iueoliercnee, iiieonsistciiey, and essential absur¬ 
dity of many of our thoughts in dreaming bring that 
state into a rosemtilaiice to insanity, which liius been 
remarked liy more tliiui one medical writer. Dr G. I). 
Davc.v of tlie I'.uiwell lamatie Asylum .says, ‘If wc 
Wiilcli a lunatic patient, wc shall perceive ver 3 ’^ much of 
wliat I would regard as a state of active dreaming ; tliat 
in to .sai!, a condition wdiicli w'ould seem to rcali.se iwtitm 
v’iUi ia/fa/isri(W'i lliouif/it. * * An insane person often 
reminils me of one aslcei) and dreaming ivitli Iris ej’cs 
open, and in the exercise of his motive powers. * * 

j will add, the dreamer with one or two organs .alone 
active, I s.liould ho disposed to consider n sleeping mo¬ 
nomaniac.’ 'I’liis is verj- strilriiig, and appears to ho 
true; ami yet flic mind often sliows wonderful po'vers 
in .Sleep. A di.itingtii,shed divine of tlio present diiy, 
who in hi.s coliege diiys was devoteil to jiuitlieniatical 
studies, was, once haiilod for several day i hy .a difficult 
prolilcm, whicii Jie fiiiulh- solved in his sleep.*<''oi!dorcet 
ofieii overeaiiic similar diiriculties in his dreams. Dr 
(rl■cgorv■ conci ivcd tlionglits in sicop, many of wiiich lie 
al'ii'i'ward.s omiiloyed in iiis Iceture.s. An eminent,Scot¬ 
tish lawyer of the last agi; had studied an important case 
f ir several liays: one niglit; his wife observiid liim ri.se 
and go to ids desk, wliere lie wrote a long paper, after 
vviiioli lie returned to bed. In the morning he told her 
fliat he iimi had a dream, in whieli he conceived himself 
to li.ave deJivered an opinion on a ease wliieli had ex- 
eeodiuyly perpiv xcd liim. and lie would give anytliirig 
to recover tlie li fm of thought which Inui tlien passed 
fliroagh his miou. She directed iiiin to look in iris 
desk, where lie found the whole train of tliought clearly 
vritten on,., 'fiiis jiajier proved cfFieaeious in the sub¬ 


water to the feet of a sleeping jicrsori, he will immcili- j seiiuciiS, coinluct of Uic ease. ^Vv must all remember. 


I atcl^v' dream of walking oi er huniing la va, or hot idoii.gh- 
; sliares, or the hot .sand.s of ..Africa, with all the asso- 
;■ eiated circumstatice.s projicr in the ca;a‘. J’layupon iii.s 
face with a beliow.s, and he will have .a dream of sitting 
i in a draught of air, or w alking in a liigh wind, 'riicre 
■ liave even been instances of s!ccpe,".s wliose dreams 
I eniihl he suggested at will li.y tlie coiiveisatioii of the 
; waking b\-stande'-.s. Tiiesc facts sliow tliat; the r.'.iiid 
I works in .sleep much in the same manner as in our wak¬ 
ing nionient.s, hut, in the ahsence of tin; power of cor¬ 
rect perception, is obliged to emfloy the imagination 
. to account for tlie things presented to it. AVhen, in tlie 
j midst of ail ordinary dream, some powerful disturbance 
; takes place, as that produced by a violefit knocking at 
: the door, tlio mind sometimes weaves the incident into 
‘ the tissue of tlie drcjini; in wliieli ease the sleeper i.s 
; the less likely to a,wake; but ifi other ea.ses the mind 
fails to reconcile tlie disturbing incident with it.s former 
thoughts, and then a ditlieulD' arises, in wliieli sl(a!p i.s 
likely to he broken. There are examples on record ol' 
dreams being entirely suggested by casual disturbance.s. A 
gun, for instance, is fired under our bedroom window -, we 
immediately liave a dream representing a long chain of 
events wbicli naturally lead on to the firing of a gun; 
we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant 
has elapsed since the report wliich suggested the dream. 
This has caused some writers to form a theory that 
dreama are invariably momentary, occurring only at the 
inst^t of awaking; and to supj^ort this idea, several ac.- 
tnal occurrences of a very remarkable nature have been 


loo, the fine r; Tiiairiic poem of Kiilila Khan, comiiosed 
hy Coleridge in a ilrcarn. ‘ 'Die grcate.st singularity ob- 
.servahlc in ihcum.s,’ says Jlazlilt, ‘is the faculty of hold¬ 
ing a dialogue witli ourselves, as if w'c w'ere reallj' and 
eliectuaUy two persons. VVe make a remark, mid then 
c.xiioct an a.nswer, wliich we .arc to give to ourselves, with 
tlie .same gravity of attention, and licarit w’ith tlie same 
surprise, as if it were really siioken hy another person. 
IV'e arc played upon by tlie puppets of our own moving. 
We are staggered in an .argument by an unforeseen ob¬ 
jection. or alarmed at a sudden i»ieee of infornuition of 
wiiich we have no apyireliension till it seems to proceed, 
from the nioutli of some one wit.li whom wc fancy our¬ 
selves conversing. Wc have, in fact, no idea of wliat 
tile question will be that we put to ourselves till the 
moment of its birth.’ There are instances of very smart 
and adroit things thus ocx'urriug to the mind in sleep. 

‘ Air S. dfeanit that iie was in iris parlour with a friend, 
.and that a piece of black cloth w-as lying ujion the table, 
hut whicii his frictul happened to reinw-k was flesh- 
colour. Hereupon arose a discussion as to the colour 
of the cloth, Mr H. maintaining that it was black, and 
iris friend as strenuously, insisting that it was flesh- 
colour. The dispute became warm, and Mr S. offered 
to bet that it was black; his friend offering also to bet 
that it was flesh-colour. Mr S. concluded the bet, w’hen 
his friend immediately exclaimed, “ And is not black 
the colour of more than haK the human race?” thus 
completely stealing a march upon Mr S., and winning the 
bet. Mr S. declares that the idea of block being entitled 
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to the name of flesh-colour had neyer before occurred to 
him.’’'' An explanation on this subject, suggested by Mr 
A. Carmichael of Dublin,t accords with the views here 
taken respecting dreaming geuer'illy:—‘ Whatever we 
are capable of thinking without An effort, we are sus¬ 
ceptible of dreaming; and during* our waiting rcjlectiwis 
we frequently imagine what kind of reply aii adversary 
might make to an observation we liad dropped ; we im¬ 
mediately enter into tlie warmth of argument by coin¬ 
ing an answer of our own in return, and wlicn we have 
said all that occurs on that side of tlio question, a reply 
naturally suggests itself on tbe other, ail the merit of 
which we ascribe to our antagonist; and thus the dis¬ 
putation goes on as if two dlijercnt mhirh were engaged 
in the contest—the words, by a strange illusion, tingling 
in our cars, and the ardent looks and fondble gestures 
flitting before our eyes, till some real obj<!(d, breaking 
on our .attrition, recalls us to the perception of the ex¬ 
ternal world, and the nature of the rev(;rie, which, till 
now, we tliotiglit real. In slet'p there is no sucli intru¬ 
sion, but the (irearn and the n;verie do not diller from 
each other as long as they last.’ 

With reference to the oeca.sional .ncntenGS.s of the 
mind in sleep, it seems not unsuitable here to rcmarlc, 
that tliere are some persons wl)o .acknowdeilge to an 
unu.su.al felicity of conception at the niomciit wlien tliey 
are waking. Sir Walter Scott (■xp(‘rienced tbis singidar 
lucidity, wiiicli seems balf allied to that of a certain 
class of dre.'inis. 'I'lie present writer has also been often 
conscious of useful ideas ami b.apjty jirojecis occurring 
to bim for the first time at tbi.s ptsailiar rnonient. 'I'tie 
.state is certain^' not that of full consiaousness ; it occurs 
ju.st as sk%p is breiikkig up. A young whom 1 
believed to tie fedally unknown to me called one day. 
and sent in liis card requesting to sec me. lie was ad¬ 
mitted, and addressed tno easily and fluently .'diout a 
situation lie wa.s in quest of, asking in eoiieln.sioo for 
any information 1 could give that wa.s likely to be use¬ 
ful. Setting down wliat was odd in this visit to non- 
acquaintance with the w.ays of the world. 1 gavo the 
j lutb all the information I possessed, and by ami liy lie 
took bis leave, but not till be bad asked if 1 sliould like 
to know how he prospered in his canvass. An im¬ 
pression was thus left upon iny mind that thei'O was 
some misunderstanding between me and my vi.sitor, and 
that he was treating me all along as an acquaintanee, 
while 1 conceived him (pcadiajis erroneously ) to be a 
stranger. I tboiight little more about the incident; but 
during the ensuing few day s it would now and then come 
into my mind as a somewdiat odd one. 'I'lirisi mornings 
after, when I was awaking, but not fully awake, 
the idea occurred to mo that the young man was 
probably iiie son of a widow lady with wliom I was 
slightly aci|iiainted, and whom I iioiv remembered lie 
resembled a little. Ami on inquiry, tbis proved to be 
tlio ease. Ttie wonder here i.s, tinit tlie Idea should 
h,ave occurred to me at such a inornciit, as it liad failed 
to prc.sent itself when the mind was in a clearer state 
during two jircccding days. 1 liad never, to my know¬ 
ledge, seen the young man since he grew up; but he 
may have come under my notiec at tlie recent funeral 
of one of his relations, wliic-h I attended, though T have 
no Tecollection of seeing him there, and certainly if I 
did, never formed the faintest surmise of who he was. 

This anecdote seera.s suitable .as a preparation for that 
class of dreams which Dr Abercromliic calls ‘tlfe revival 
of old assiicintions respecting things whicli had entirely 
passed out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten about which he at the same time acknow¬ 
ledges that ‘ some of the facts connected with them 
scarcely appear referable to any princiyile witii which 
we are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives 
the following, as having occurred to a particular friend 


* This ciuioiu aiujcdote occurs In the Phrenological .Toumal (X., 
620). 

^^Essay on Dreaming in Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine (lilV., 


of his, and to he relied on in its most minute particu¬ 
lars :—‘ 'riie geillenmn waas at the time connected W'ith 
one of the prin(|pal banks in Glasgow, and was at his 
plac<! .at the tellers’ table, where money is paid, when a 
person entered demanding payment of a sura of six 
pouudg. Tliere were .several people w'aiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended to before liim, but he 
W'HS e.stremely impatient, and rather noisy; and being, 
besides, a remarkable stammei'er, lie became so annoy¬ 
ing, tliat amilher gentleman requested niy friend to pay 
liim bis money and get rid of liim. He did so, aecord- 
iiiifiy, lint with, an expression of imiiatienee at being 
obliged fo attend to bim before Ids turn, and thought no 
more of the transaction. At the end of the year, whieh 
w-as eight or nine months after, the liooks of the bank 
could not be made to lialanee, the detieieney being ex¬ 
actly six pouiuis. jSevend rlays mid nights liad been 
spent ill endeavouring (o diseover the error, but with¬ 
out suee.e.ssi ,wlieii, at liisl, itiy friend returned liome, 
iiiiich fatigWl, and went to bed. He dreamt of being 
at bis [ilace in flic bank, and the whole transaction with 
the stiiiiinierer, fis now detailed, pj^ssed before bim in all 
its ii.artieuliir.s. He awoke under a full impression that 
the dreani wms to lead liim to the di.seovery of what lie 
was ;;o .anxiously in seareli of; and, on e.s.uniinitioii, 
soon discovered that the sum paid to this person in the 
iiianiier now' mentioned. li:id been negleeled to be in- 
sei'!.ed in the book of intere,sis, ijjul that it exactly ac- 
eoimted for the i.‘iTor in Ihe liahinee.’ 

'Pile most rimi.irkable anecdote coniiceted with tliis 
I'art of oor siilijeet is one whieh lias lieen preseuted 
rnder fictitious cin'iimstanees in the tale of‘The Anti- 
I q i.ary,’ aii;l wiiieli the distiiignished author has siiiea 
j related in the notes to tii.at novel;—‘ Mr H. of Ilowland, 
.a i.(‘!!tl'.!iiiin of landed projierty in tiie vale of Gala, was 
iiro.seeuti''.l for ;i very eorisideridilc sum, the aeeumulated 
arrears of teind (or tithe), forw liieli he w as .said to he 
indcblial -o a noble faniily, tlie titulars (lay impropria¬ 
tors of tVm tithes). Mr It. was strongly iinpre.s.scd with 
the belief that Ids father had, by a form of process pe- 
(uli.av to the law of Scotland, piircliased Ibese teinds 
from the titular, and tlierefore that, the present proso- 
(aitioii was gromidless. But, after an industrious search 
among his father’s jiapers, an invest igalion of the public 
records, and a careful inquiry aivioiig all peivsinis w liu 
bad tran.s;icted kiw-lmsiiiess for bis father, no eviilence 
eonid lie recovered to supiiort bis defent:e. 'The period 
w ins now near at lunid when he eoneeived the loss of Ids 
law'suit to be inevitable, and be liad foniied his deter¬ 
mination to ride to Kdinlmrgb next d:i_v, and make the 
best bargain be could in the w-ay of compromise. He 
went to bed with tbis resoliitioii, mid, with all the cir- 
emnstances of the case floating 11)1011 his niiiid, li;id a 
dream to the following ]inr|iose. His Idlier, who had 
li(>eii many years dead, a{ipeared to him, lie thought, 
ami ;;sked him wdiy be was disturbed in bi.s mind. In 
dreams men are not surprised at .sucb aji[)arltion.s. Jlr 
R. tiioijglit that he iufornied Id.s father of tlie eau.se of 
his di.stres.s, .adding, tliattbe jiayment of a considerable 
■sum of money was tlie more uiqiicasaiit to bim, because 
lio bad .a strong eoiiseionsiiess tliat it wa.s not due, 
tl-.oi'gti be waS unahle to reem ei- any evideiiee in sup¬ 
iiort of Id.s belief, “ Voii are right, my son,” replied the 
p.'iteriial sliade ; “I diri acquire rigid, to these teinds, for 
payment of wbicli you ore now prosecuted. The papers 

rciidiii;; to the transaction are in the hands of Mr-, 

a writer (or attorney) who is now retired from profes¬ 
sional biisine.ss, and resides at Invercsk, near Edinburgh, 
lie was a person whom 1 employed on that ticoasion for 
a p.irticuiar reason, but w ho never, on any other oc¬ 
casion, transacted business on my account. It is very 

possible,” pursued the vision, “ that Mr-may Itavc 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that, 
when I came to pay his account, there was difliculty in 
getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that 
we were forced to drink^ont the balance at a tavern.” 
i ‘ Mr R. awaked in the morning, witJi all the words of 
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I the vision imprinted on his mind,,and thought it wortii lated of Sir CUriutoplier Wren,, that, when at Paris in 
while to ride across the country to Inw^rosk, instead of 1671, twing disordered with “.a pain in his reins,” he 
going straight to Edinburgh. When lif’ came there, he sent for a physician, who prescribed blood-ietting; but 
w-aited on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very he deferred submittiBg to it, and dreajned Uiat very 
old man. Without saying anything of the vision, he in- night that he was in a^lace where palm-troes grew, and 
quired whether he remembered having conducted such that a woman in; a roiilantic habit ofiered dates to him. 
a matter for his deceased fiithcr. The old gentleman The next day lie sent for dates, which cured him.’* It 
could not at first bring the circumstance to his recol- is possible that in these instances the remedies sug- 
lection, but, on mention of tlie Portugal piece of gold, gested may have been mere revivals of knowledge for- 
the whole returned upon his memory; he made an im- morly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, so such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case, 
that Mr R. carried to Edinburgh the documents neces- related by Dr Abercrombie:—* A gentleman in Edin- 
sary to gain the cause whicli lie was on the verge of burgh was afiected with aneurism of the popliteal 
losing.’ artery, for wliich he was under the care of two cmi- 

‘ Tliere is every reason,’ says Dr Abercrombie, ‘ to nciit surgeons, and the day was fixed for the ojiera- 
bclieve that this very interesting ease is referable to tiou. About two days before the tiino appointed far 
tlic principle lately mentioned ; that the gentleman had it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a change had 
heard the circumstances from his father, but Jiad en- taken place in tiie disease, in consequence of which tile 
tirely forgotten thein, until the frequent and intense operation wmuld not be required. On examining the 
application of his mind to tlie subject witli which tliey tumor in the morning, the gentleman was astonished to 


were connected at length gave rise to a train of a.sso- 
ciation which rec.alh^d them in tlie dream. To the 
same principle are referable the two following .anec¬ 
dotes, which I liave received as entirely authentic; the 
first of them from the iiidiviiiual to whom it occurred. 
A gentleman of the law in Edinburgh liad mislaid an 
important paper connected witli tlie conveyance of a 
property wliieli was to he settled on a particular day. 
Most anxious scarcli iiad been made for it for many 
days, but tlic evening of the day previous to that on 


find that the pulsation iiad entirely ceased; and, in 
short, this turned out to be a si>ontaneous cure. To 
Iiersnns not professional, it may be right to nientioii, 
that the cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation 
is a very uneonimon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked ui-ion 
as probable in any iniiividual case.’ One cannot but be 
struck w'itli the resemblance of this case to the alleged 
instances of claimiyance among the practisers of nriiiiial 
magnetism. It is but proper, however, to advert to the 


which the parties wore to meet for the final settlement explanation suggested by Dr Abercrombie, iinsatisfuc- 
had arrived, witboiit the paper being discovered. The tory as it is. ‘ It is likely,’says he, ‘ that the lady had 
son of the gentleman then went to bed under nnieli lieard of the possibility of such a termination [to Iicr 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt tliat at the hush-and’s illness ], and that her anxiety had very natu- 


time when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table was covered with papers connected with the 
affairs of a particular client. He awoke under the im¬ 
pression, went immediately to .a l«>x appropriated to the 
papers of that client, and tliere found the paper they 
had been in search of, which had been tied up by mis¬ 
take in a parcel to which it was in no way related. 
Another individual connected with a public oflice had 
mislaid a paper of such iniportaiico, that lie was threat¬ 
ened with the loss of liis situation if he di l not produce 
it. After a long hut linsuceessful search, under intense 
anxiety, he also dreamt of discovering the paper in 
a particular jdace, and found it there accordingly.’ 


rally embodied it in a dream : the fulfilment of it at tlie 
very time wlien the event took place is certainly,’ he 
admits, ‘ a very remarkable coincidence.’ 

Dr Abercrombie also relates a story wliich has been 
long current in Edinburgh, and the authenticity of which 
he iielleves there is no reason to doubt. ‘ A elcrgy- 
m.an had come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an imi, when he dreamt of 
seeing a fire, ami one of ills idiildron in the midst of it. 
He invoke with tlie impression, and instantly left town 
on ills return home. When he arrived within siglit of 
his lioitsc, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his cliildren, who, in the alarm 


In seeking to account‘for tliese instances, wc must keep and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger.’ 


in mind tliat often occurrences fail to make .any impres¬ 
sion upon us, and do not become objects of conscious 
memory, although the memory of persons who were in 


The learned .author deems it iiossible that this dream 
might liave been suggested by an anxiety, on the part 
of the dreamer, about the consequences of a fire liappen- 


our company at the time proves that we had full oppor- ing at Jiis liouse in ills absence. He adds a few more 
tnnities of observing and receiving impressions from oases, wliicli he vouches for as entirely authentic. ‘ A 
them. When an effort is made to reiniml us of such lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 


circumstances, v'e are apt to deny tlieir occurrence, 
having not the slightest recollection of them. But in 
such cases it would appear tiiat an impression has been 
made, although no record of it lias been kept; and ac¬ 
cordingly some ;particular association may recall i t. We 


murdered by a black servant; and the dream occurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed by it, tliat 
she went to tlie bouse of the lady to whom it related, 
and prevailed upon a gentleman*’to watch in an' adjoin¬ 
ing room during the following night. About &reo 


have only to suppose conditions particularly favourable o’clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps 
for the revival of such lost impressions as occurring at on the stair, left his place of concealmeiit, and met the 


certain times during sleep, to account for the class of servant carrying up a quautity of coals. Being qnes- 
dreams under consideration. They seem, however, to tinned as to where he was going, he replied, in. a con- 


prove that the min§ sometimes enjoys an unusual fused and hurried manner, that he vvius going to mend 
clearness in sleep—that there is, in short, a peculiar his mistress’s fire; whicli, at three o’clock in the mpTO- 


luoidity occasionally experienced while we are in tliat 
state, which generally appears as a suspension of the 
mental powers. 


ing, in tile middle of summer, was evidently imppMible; 
and; on further investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed lieneath tho coals. Another lady dre<amt tiwt 


We now approach the class of dreams which the a hoy, her nephew, had been drowned along with some 


superstitious are apt to set down as supernatural, but young companions with whom he had engaged to go on 
of wliich, of course, we can only conclude that we are a sailing excursion, in tlie Eiith of EorUi. She sent for 
ignorapt of the natural principle concerned. Some him in tlie morning, tmd wftli much di:^ul^ pre- 
dreanasof this kind are mentioned by old writers. Eor vailed upon him to give up.fiis engagement: his com- 
exmple, Marcus Antoninus learned in his dreams seve- panions went, and wete ajl drowned. , A lady in Edin- 
ral remedies for si>itting of blood. Galen, having an in- burgh had sent her Vetch to be repaired; a long time 


fiammation of the diaphragm, w'as directed by a dream 
tio open a vein between the fourth finger and thumb— 
an operation wMch restored hiin to healUi. ‘ It i# re- 


elapsed without her being able to recover it; and, after 
* MlUingen's Curiusttieaof Medical llxiierionce, 307. 
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malty excuses, she hegan to susfiect that something 
was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s 
hoy, by whom the watch was sent, had dropt it in tlic 
street, and injured ft in such a. manner that it could 
not be rojiaired. - She thou wci^ to the master, and, 
without any allusion to her dream, ptit the question to 
him directly,' when he confessed that it was true.’ 
On tlicsO cases our author remarks, ‘ Such coincidences 
derive their wonderful ehar.aetcr from standing alone, 
and apart from those numerous instances in whicli sucli 
dreams take place witiiout any fnifilment.’ But this is 
not a satisfactory e.vplanatiofl of coincidences so ex¬ 
tremely peculiar, .and wc are temjitcd to iniagino that a 
law is concerned of wldcli wc are ignorant. 

Here it maj’- not be inappropriate to relate a circum¬ 
stance whicli hajipened to the writer of a somewliat 
similar nature, thougii he was awake at tlie time. 1 
was walking home to dinner, w'hen a train of associa¬ 
tion brought to my mind tlio apparatus erected near 
rny house for tlie sports of my cliihlren, and tlie idea of 
a painful accident occasioned thereby was pressed for¬ 
cibly on my mind, thougii this is a subject on wliicli 1 am 
in general remarkably free from anxiety. I, as it were, 
saw before me a particular child witli a deep gash upon 
Iicr cheek occasioned hy a fall, and so strong was tlie 
impression, tliftt I could h.avc si^ai'coly suffered more 
from tlie sight of the actual ohjeid. Immediately alter, 
I reflected upon the c.vplanatioii usually given of such 
presentinioiits, wliieli happen to he coincident witli 
actual occurrences, namely, that we hear only of tlie 
rare and occasional hits, and never of the numerous 
exceptions^ (tf course, thought I, tliis is one of the 
minieroiis cases in whieh notliing occurs, and wliieli arc 
therefore overlookiid. And this idea was not the less 
received by me, that the incident was of a kind of whicli 
1 bad no former experience. But in the course of the 
cvctiiiig I was called out of iny room hy a servant, wlio 
seemed to have vomethiug very serious to coniniunicate, 
and, being taken up stairs to one of the cliildrcii’s beii- 
rooms, there found that one of them, different, however, 
tV iiii the one pictured in my vision (if I may so call it), 
liad had a gash of two inches long inflicted on the crown 
of her head, from coming violently in contact with the 
belting of the room while indulging in a game of romps 
in bed. If tliis were one coincidetiee out of m.any (!iises 
of failure, it would not be worthy of notice; but us tlie 
only such case of presentiment I have any recollection 
of experiencing, it .appears to me remarkable. It also 
tends to support the analogy which seems to exist be¬ 
tween sleeping and waking conditions. 

Having quoted already rather too liberally from Dr 
Abcrcroiubie. 1 sliall not adopt any of liis examples of 
the liighest class of marvellous dreams, hut present, in¬ 
stead, a few which h.ave been eomiuunicated by a re¬ 
spected correspondent:—‘ A young lady on tlie eve of 
marriage, dreamed one night tliat she and her lover 
were ■w'alking along a pijcasant jiatli side liy side. tVide- 
spreading trees w-aved their lofty braiiclies above their 
heads j her lover turned to her with a smile, and asked 
if he should show her the home whieh he had pro¬ 
vided. Slio longed to see it, and they pursued their 
wwy; they came to a tangled thicket, through which 
they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud¬ 
denly came to an opening; a grave lay open before 
them; the yew, the cypress, and otlier dark eprgreens 
were seen on every side ; her lover pointed to the grave, 
and said, “ There is our home.” She wakened in vio¬ 
lent agitation. The dream made a dreadful impression 
on her, and iff a few days after, lier lover’s death was 
ftanonnCed to her. She fell into a state of deep dejec¬ 
tion, frpni which her sisters made every effort to rouse 
her; she attended them in their walks, but was ever 
pensive and sad. One day, while they were making 
some purchases in a shop, she loitered listlessly at the 
door. A woman carrying a basket filled with hunches 
of sprigs tied up td^iether, ad vanced towards her,'and 
asked her to purchase seme. “ I do not want them,” 
she replied, wi&out raising her heavy melancholy eyes 


from the groundj “ Ah! miss, if yon don’t want them 
to dress out yoi f rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over t«e grave of some one that you love.” 
These words touched tlie right chord, and she raised her 
sad eyes to tlie basket; there she saw buiiclies of the very 
same cvergrcen.s which licr dream had exhibited round 
the grave of Ikt lover. “Let me have the ivhole basket,” 
slie said. ” at whatever price you ple.ase.” Her sisters 
(from wiioiii T had these particulars) found her pale and 
faint, witli tlic basket whicli she iiiul just purchased by 
lier side. Sbe jilanted tlie bninelies round the grave of 
her lover; some took root, and are now waving their 
green houghs over tlie faitlifiil heart that lies buried 
there. 

‘ hTot less rcmark.able ivas tlie drc.am of Captain F- , 

a man of exemplary piety, and the strictest veracity. 
He was in tlie iilast India Company’s service, and hav¬ 
ing served one-and-twenty years, was aliout to return 
to liis iiat^pfi (\iuutry on leave of absence for three 
years. Some oiglits before his departure from Cal¬ 
cutta iie liad a dream that liis fether died. It was so 
vivid, and so minutely cireiinistiiitial, tliat it made a 
very deep iiiipression on him, and lie entered all the 
particulars and the d.ate into ids pocket-book. In about 
six montlis after, on his arrival in Loudon, lie found let¬ 
ters from Ireland, where liis family resided, waiting for 
him. They announced the deatli of ids father, wldeli 
liad occurred on tlie V'cry niglA of ids dream. This 
was so .singular, tli.at wlieti lie joined his sister a few 
days alter, he dc.sired lier to enter into no particulars 
relative to his father’s death till .slie sliould liear liim. 

Sarali,” said lie, “ I believe tliat my father did not 
die in Ida own room—ids bed was in tlie parlour.” “ It 
was, it was indeed,” replied slie; “lie Iiad it brought 
(knvn a sliort time after he was taken ill, to savm Idni 
tlic fatigue of going up and down stairs.’’ “ I will siiow 

you tin; spot wliere it was placed,” said Captain F-; 

lie inmiediately pointed out tlie situation of tlie bed, 
exactly wliere it liad been. He sliowed whore the eofiln 
liad been hud; tliere was notliing connected with tlie 
nitlanclioly event which lie could not detail as minutely 
ns tliose wlio had actually been present. StrnTigc as nil 
this may appear, it is novertlieless perfectly true. I Iiave 

frcqueiitiy heard it from CaiitaHi F- himself, and 

from liis wife and sister. 

‘Dr D-, who was Bishop of Down some years 

since, had a son, a very fine hoy, a great darling of his 
parents. At breakfast one rnornirig tlic cldid turned 
eagerly to ids mother, by whose side he was sitting, and 
said, “ Oil, mamma, I liad a very odd dream last night; 
I tliouglit there w.as a very curious and a very pretty box 
brouglit licre, and it was to be my own, own box ; my 
name was on it, and my age, and tlie day of the month, 
and the year; it w.asn’t like any of your boxes, ninnima, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great deal prettier; 
it was a very odd-shaped one tlimigti; I never saw sucii 
a one; mainina, I’ll show you what it wa.s like.” The 
eldld took .some crumbs from ids plate, and traced out 
tlie exact form of it colilii. “Mamma, wasn’t that a 
curious box?” His mother was not superstitious,yet 
she felt lier Iicjirt die within her, and slie could not bear 
to let her hoy out of lier sight all day. It grew late, and 
it w-as time tliat she and the hisliop should dress for a 
dinner party to wliieli tliey wore engaged. While they 
were at their toilet, tli’e little boy went to the Stable 
where the liorscs were being Iiiirnesscd for the carriage 
in wliieli ids fatlicr and mother were to go. The boy 
prevailed on the groom to let him get on one of the 
horses, .'led he went to ride round the yard; the animal 
being spirited, and the child not being able to manage 
him, he was flung on tlie hard pavement, and killed 
on the spot.’ 

The first question which occurs respecting such dreams 
is, can the recital be depended upon? On this point wc 
should think universal doubt were preposterous, consider¬ 
ing that so many such circumstances have hecti de¬ 
tailed by respectable persons. The next question with 
many minds will be, are they natural events? Here 
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■we should suppose no enlightened person oonld hesitate 
for i 4 moment to answer in the affirmat^e. As natural 
events, then, how are they to be aceoUlited for ? The 
only reply is, that the principle, if it bo one, is unknown 
to us. 

The subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its Injing 
so much a matter of vulgar ■wonderment, for intelligent 
inquirers are thereby rei>elled from it. When regarded 
apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a 
curious department of psyeholog}', and one ■which <ie- 
Rcrves careful investigation. By a projair colleetion of 
facts on this subject, 1 liavo no doubt that an important 
advance miglit he made in tlie science of mind. 


WESTEIW^ BARB AKy—ITS TRIBES AND 
ANIMALS. 

Thk Barhary states, which occupy the northern edge 
of the Sahara or Great T,»c.sert,* were, till the iirc- 
sent century, eclehrated for harbouring a nest of jiirates, 
who waged war against the ri^st of the naval and coimner- 
cial world. A glance at the map will show that a more: 
central point for the operations of sea-robbery does liot 
exist on tlic face of tbe globe. Il.'iving full sweep of tlie 
Mediterrane-an on the north, tlie pirates of tlicsc states 
commanded the high road traversci! by merchant shiiis 
sailing between Kiiroiie, tlie Grecian and Syrian Arelii- 
jielagos, and We.sterii Asia; while to tlic west, tlic 
trading voyagers tlirongh tlie North Atlantic, and to 
Western and Soutbern Africa, Eastern A.sia (round the 
Cape of Good Hope), and the Americas, were williiii 
their reaeli. These local advantages were made the 
most of, and a system of plunder was carried on fur age.s, 
so successful and well organised, that ( oniiiKTeial stales 
were glad to compound for tlie atrocious felonies, by 
paying a yearly triliuto to tlic Barhary sta tes to gi! 
exemption from plunder. The spread of civilisation h;is, 
however, gradually lessened the maritime power of Bar¬ 
bary—its seaports are used for the x>urposes of legiti¬ 
mate commerce, and 141 black-mail is no. jiaid, e.xcept 
in two instances, cliiaiii and Portugal have been unalile 
to get quit of the tax, and still pay it to the Emperor 
of Morocco. 

One consfquence of this change is, that regular eoni- 
racrcial relations were gradually established by Eiirojican 
states with those of Barhary, and in the metropolis of 
each territory resides a consul accredited from Great 
.Britain, presided over by a consul-general wlio lives 
at Tangier, the chief jiort of IMoroceo. We bring our 
information concerning Barhary dowm to tliis xioint, to 
introduce to the notice of tlie reader a very entertaining 
work by the son of the latter official, entitled ‘Western 
Barbary—-Its Wild Tribes and Savage Aiiiiiuds.’t Tlie 
author, having resided during many years with his 
father in Tangier, made himself iicrfeetly familiar with 
the Moorish (Mogrebbln) dialect of the' Arabic lan¬ 
guage; and being, moreaver, fond of adventure, fre¬ 
quently joined the hunting exiieditions of the natives 
into the interior of the country. Living during these 

excursions as they lived, he obtained a deep in¬ 
sight into their peculiarities of character, acquiring at 
the same time an acquaintante wdth the face of the 
coxmtry, and with the wild animals which inhabit tlie 
remoter districts. Much of this kind of new and 
valuable information'us woven into a narrative of an 
expedition undortakim by Mr Hay, to procure ‘ for her 
majesty Queen Victoria a barb of the purest blood 

# They consist of Morocco, t’e/,, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

■( By J. II. Bmtnuioiid Hay, Ksq.—finning one volume of jitiir- 
's Col(iniStll|ll^ lloitiu Library. 


from some of the breeders of.horses in the region 
around Laraiche.’ Accompanied by the sheik, or chief 
of a neighbouring village, a Spanish gentleman, a 
Moorish soldier by watv of escort, and a native servant, 
Mr Hay commenced hfs search for a steed. They had 
not jiroceedcd far on their route when the party was 
overtaken by ‘ a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted 
on an iron-gray rat-tailed barb : on the bow of his high- 
peaked saddle rested the long Moorish gun; and in his 
right hand he carried a small stick, niion which were 
inscribed some Arabic characters. This I recognised 
as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
tliose wlio are about to undertake a journey, as a pro¬ 
tection on tbe road from robbers and from mishaps of 
all .sorts. A .sirniile liaik was his only covering; his 
legs and sinewy arms were bare, and his slippered feet 
were armed with the Moorish spurs, which are merely 
silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
metal at the hilt to prevent more than the jioint {lene- 
trating; hut even with this precaution, I have heard of 
a bad rider giving a deatli-woinid to his .steed.’ This 
man jirovcd a most amusing travelling companion, for 
he was an excellent story-teller. At the commence¬ 
ment of his first tale (which is amusing, but too long 
!iiul too barbarous in some of its details for extract), he 
became so excited by Ids own recital, that be suddenly 
broke oil’ Ids story, ‘ and dashing Ins spurs into tbe 
flank of bis barb, burst away at full speed, shouting 
“ Allah! Allah! ” His turban fell ofl^—not ac'fddentally, 
I am iudined to think—and the baik, loosed from bis 
shoulders in tlie breeze, was poised in the air for a nio- 
nicnt, and fell to the ground. He then fired, threw the 
rat-tailed on Ids Inmnelies, and wheeling round, came 
back at full gallop. As be approached us he recovered 
Ids haik with the muzzle of his gun, and then, throwing 
himself on one side, stretelied Ids long arm, and while 
j et ill full course, whi.sked up his turban from the 
ground. In another moment he was by my side, re- 
lilaeed liis bciui-gear wdth tlie greatest gravity, and con¬ 
tinued Ids narrative as coolly as if be bad merely paused 
to take ;i pinch of siiulF.’ To this specimen of Arab 
horsemanship, Mr Hay adds an anecdote illustrative of 
the extreme 1 ive these equestrians have fdT a favourite 
horse. Travelling, on a former occasion, in company 
■vi itli the unfortuimtc African traveller, John Davidson, 
lie was iirocecding between Meliedcea and Rabat, when 
‘wc were joined by a troop of niounted Arabs,' one of 
whom was riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. Riding up to the man, I entered into 
conversation with him, and having put him into good 
humour by jiraising his steed, I told hini I would make 
him ri''h if he would sell me the mottled gray. 

‘ “ What is your price?” said the Arab. 

‘ I oflerod a hundred and fifty mitsakel, about twenty 
pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. “ It is a 
good price,” said the Arab; “ but look,” said he, and he 
brought his horse on the otlier side of me ; “ look at this 
side of bl.n—you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I 
said, “ you arc a poor man, and fond of your horse; we 
won't disxiute about the matter; so, give me your hand.* 
What say you--two hundred ?” “ That is a large price 
truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought 
the horse W'as mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too aiiparent, so the Arab thought 1 might go still 
further, and shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 
The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time'. I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment tire Arab was at my side; and 

* The Moorish manner of striking a bargain. 
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X>att)ing the neck of his gray, ho saW, “ Look .it him—see 
—not a hair is turned. What will you give me now ?” 

‘ Davidson prompted me to offer even four hundred 
ducats r.ither than let the animal go. Again I began 
bargaining, and offered three Hindrcd. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, said—“ Chris¬ 
tian, I now can boast of the price you have offered; hut 
it is in vain, that you seek to tempt me, for .1 would not 
sell my horse for all the gold j'on or any other man pos- 
se.ss." Having said this, lie joined hi.s con]])ariion8. 
Calling the kaid, or chief of our escort, I asked him if 
he knew the rider of the graf, adding, that i supposed 
lie must be lich, as he had refusal so large a sum ? 'I'lio 
kaid said, “ All I know is, that lie is n great fool; for he 
]'.ossesse.s nothing in the world hut that horso, wltich 
he bought wdieii a eolt, selling' his tent, flocks, and even 
his wife, to bny it.” ’ 

Many jiassagcs in Mr Hay’s book exhibit in very ter¬ 
rible colours the oppressive nature of tlie Miiorish go¬ 
vernment, the raiKicity of wliicli is searci.dy to be paral¬ 
leled. Relies of various nations whicli fonnorly con¬ 
quered and colonised the country are often turned ni) 
from tiio earth hy the jicasaiitry. The !a.\v eoiiecrning 
treasure-trove is, that everything so found must he 
instantly given up to the imperial treasury, and the 
I most barbarous cruelties are intlicted to extort con¬ 
fessions from individuals nnfc'rtunatc enough, to be 
suspected of having niaile any sncli discoveries. Tlic 
following is an instance ‘ Homily cans ago. wlieii Ahirby 

E’.Saidy was goviS'iior of'J'angier, and dealt out lii.s jus¬ 
tice hy weigii^ of gold and silver, one Mohaiued, a poor 
countryman, wdio dwelt a few miles distant from the an¬ 
cient city of iiooammaf, around wliich lie scattered nir. 
old ruins, vnus ploughing a. slip of land wliicli liail evi¬ 
dently lain fallow for many years; the la.nd had. l.-iteSy 
been given to ii:m as :i reward for two ;ve:irs’ liard serviiv 
in active warfare, iiuilcr the banners oi'liis sult;m, a.eainst 
tile rebel tx;,je. (er.utia—a melbod not iinnsn.d ofrecom- 
i jamsing the iniiltia, who e.onstitiite Ibe arnie.! force of 
tins empire. In au adjoining field was a. fellow-viUager 
actively employed in the same pnr.snit. Row, Moln,'- 
med’s xiloughshare haipened to strike against soiiie ob¬ 
stacle, whieli, on examination, jiroved to he a large 
earthen vase of curious form, ^lohnmed, finding it 
.sound, and tliinking it might bo of .service to hi.s family 
for fetching water from the village well, went to flic 
border of the lieid, where lie Iiad left Iiis outer garments, 
and there do|)osit(;d it. 

‘ The discovery, and hone.st IMohamcd’s subswpicnt 
movements, were not unobserved liy liis iieigiitiour, wlio 
snsiieetcd from his silence tiiat there was more found 
than an earthen jiot. So, on returning from hi.s day’s 
labour, he told the village gossips tleff Moiiamed liad 
as.spedl,y found a treasure; for he liad niark-cd liim, 
whilst {iloughiiig, turn up a large pot which apiicared 
to be very lieavy, and which he liad immediately hidden 
under his clothes, and had not said one woiai to him 
about it, although he avas hard by. Tiie following was 
a market day, when the vilUgers of Tlooammar flockcil 
as usual to Tangier. The news of Mohanied’s discovery 
■was soon spread among the town’s folk, and it was not 
long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert sjiies of old 
Alarhy E’Saidy, to whom they quicldy reported the 
tale, with no few exaggerations. Muhanied, unsuspi¬ 
cious of impending evil, was ilisjiosing of )iis»Uttlo pro¬ 
duce, when the rude iiands of tv.'o soldiers arre.sted him, 
and, as is usual in this country, without any reason 

given, dragged him before tiie gray-beiir<fc<I liakeui. 

“ So I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have 
found a treasure, and not reported it. Speak, and let: u.s 
know the amount i and look to your words.” Mohained 
told his story, which was a jilain one; and begging for 
mercy, rcquegited, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement, that a soldier might he sent to search lus 
boiwc and bring ffte pot, which would ho delivered up 
by his family. The kaid agreed, and Mohamed was in 
the meantime confluod m prison. The soldier made 
the search, and nothing was found hut the empty vase. 


On this being aimouriced to the Kaid Alarhy, Mohamed 
was again brouf jut before him. 

‘ *• 1 am not,” iaid tile ruthless magistrate, “ to he im¬ 
posed mion by such small cuimiiig. Down with him, 
let liim have five hundred stripes, and then see if he will 
dccliir;! his hiding corner Hir his ill-gotten wealth.” 

‘ To lu'ar was to obey ; and tlie unfortunate ploughman 
received full five liumlred blows from the dreaded whip 
of T.safilelts; but lie pcrsi.stcd to tlie best lasli in saying 
tiiat he iuiil found no treasure. “ Mack witii him to tlie 
dungeon,” said tlie kaid; and the wretched Mohamed 
was carried half senseless to iirison. A rnontii jtas.sed ; 
and every day his poor wife trudged to town with his 
scanty iiieid ; for Moorish authorities .randy liestow a 
inorvel of food on tiie pri.sonc’s, leaving them to depend 
sohdy upon what ni.iy be brongiit by'tlieir families, 
who an.', not prevented giving t.hc priaoiuvs every kind 
of luxury, if they be able to alford it. 'fhc iittle iiro- 
fierty .Mojjjpiiied I'otiscHsed was soon exiutnsted. His 
wife had a- yopng family, and liaving no iiu ans of siiji- 
porting both tliem and licr liusliaiid, extieiiie want soon 
stared her in tiie face. Exhaustion of body and anguish 
oC mind brought on a violent fever, wivieli confiiieJ her 
to the luit. 

‘'rim,s day after day jiasscd away. .No one lirougbt 
liiojianied lii.s usual iiittance, and no one came to soothe 
him in his misery ; so that, had it not been for the 
(diarity of sqme follow-prisoiicrm tlie lioncst jilougluiiaii 
inii.st liave died of starvation. Tlie jailer, liowcviT, was 
nioro iiuciaiio than most of his trade; and, seeing the 
tiidy wretched stati- of hi.s jirisoner, endeavoured to 
intcvcedc in ids liclialf with K;uil Alarhy'; hut the 
tyrant was inflexible. “Let (lod be wit.ne.ss,” said he, 

“ I never will free him till he give np the. treasure.” 
Lpon being infornied of tliis, jioor Mobamed foil on ihe 
ground, tot'[.' .bis Imard, and .swearing by God and iiis 
prorfrict, cri.'d. out, " There is no justice on eartli; our 
I'chgoon a;td (Kir law are all void ! Rut hark ye,” said 
be to tlie jail', r, " tell tlie governor that I iiuimiit to liis 
will, and lie .siiali have tlie treasure; tell him to send 
with me giiardf:, and T will deliver up my' riche.s.” 
I’dohaincd’s eye looked wild .is he spoke, and the jaih.T 
knew not whether lie was frantic or in his rigid, mind, i 
“ Alial” said the kaid upon iiearjiig of liis having eon- | 
fe.s.sed; “I knew we sliould bring liim to iiis sense.s. ! 
f'cnd witli him a couiile of .stout fellow.s; and let tlicin ! 
be on the look-out that lie dues not conceal any jiart of 
his wealUi.” 

‘ Tdohamed was conducted with .sliaekles on hi.s legs to 
Rooainniar. As he entered the viUage, lie leariil tiiat 
his jioor wife had died of sicli:iics.s and grief, and timt 
iiiti children were snjiportcd by' tlie niiscrahie tell-tale, 
wlio had since bitterly reiientcd of the injury lie hatl 
tlionghtlessiy done to liis lioiie.st neighbour, and liad 
even ofliTcd tiie kaid a handsome iirescnt to induce him 
to free poor Alolianied from thraldom. On reaching the 
pIongli.ilurn’s dwelling, the ,soldier.s were about to enter 
witli him. “ Sto]),” said he; “every man’s house is 
sacred; wait a littfe, and ] will show you all.” The I 
soldiers would have di.sreganksl .Mo]iani(.‘d’s request; 
but 1 murniuf of indignation ran through tlio crowd of 
villagers at sueli disrc.gai'd of their customs. A lew 
minutes elayised, wdicn Mohamed again appeared at lu's 
threribold; liut now he iiiul his gun with liim, and two 
little children were clinging to tJieir father’s knees, 
calling for notice from their long-absent parent. The 
soldiers fell back, tliinkiog he intended violonco to them; 
but this was fur from the poor man’s thoughts. He 
liad ‘litaehed a string to the trigger of UU gun, and 
passing it behind the stock, now put the muzzle to his 
head. Tlie .soldiers, perceiving his object, were rashing 
forward to seize him, when he cried out, “ Tell the kaid 
that this alone remainB for me to give—my blood—let 
it be on his bead!” and pulling the string, be fell a 
corp.se. The soldiers returned, and reported what liad 
happened. “Awa?” (is that all?) said the kaid; “so 
he lied after all—God have mercy upon his soul!” And 
thus was wound up the afl’air of the ancient vase.’ 
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Beguiling- the way with tales of the chase and personal animal, and 1 will give you sure proof, ere you attempt 
adventure, Mr Hay and his party reachfa Laraiche—his to touch a leffa.” A fowl was brought, and pact of the 
destination. A book of travels in thesalatitudes would feathers having been plucked, the serpent was again 
not be comj)lcte without a story of the* wondrous feats taken up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl 
performed by the far-famed snake-charmers. Accord- for an instant. The bird was put on tlie ground, and 
ingly, Mr Hay presents his contribution to the numerous after running around a' if in a fit for about the space of 
snake-stories already in print:—‘ As wc strolled through a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its fle.sh became shortly 
the raarket-plaee [of Tjaraiche], wo met a party of afterwanls of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that 


Eisowy, or snake-ch.armers; they consisted of four 
Soosys, or natives of the province of Soos, three of 
whom were niusieiiins, their instruments heitig lot)g 


after this I declined handling the lefiu. 

‘ The only way that I can accomit for the Eisowy 
escaping unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that 


rude canes resembling in form a flute, but oxicn at cither he prevents the leffa, when in the act of seizing 
both ends, into one of which the performer blew, pro- his arm, from using its fangs, and that the blood seen is 
ducingmelancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the drawn by tlie teetli only of the reptile, which are dis- 
Eisowy to exhibit their snakes; to this they readily tinct from its fangs, or cdse that the Eisowy possesses 
assented. They commenced by raising nji their hands an antidote to the poison, luul that he puts it into his 
asdf they were holding a book, niutterii];,'- in iniison a mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 
Tirayer addressed to the Deity, iind calljii;;- iiiioii Keediia ‘I liave frequently witnessed individuals telonging to 
Biser, who iu Morocco is held as (he j)ii(;ron saint of tlie sect of Eisowys, In whose company I have chanced 
snulte-charmers. Having concluded this invocation, the to be during my sporting expeditions, handle scorpions 
music struck up, and the snakc-charmcr danced in rapid or poisonous reptiles without fear or injury, the animal 
whirls, which no StrauM coidd have kept time to, around never nttenn>tiiig to sting or bite them. Whilst I was 
the basket eontaining^ the rcjitiles. This basket -was residing at Tangier, a young Moor who -was witnessing 
made of cane-work covered witli goat-skin. Stopping the exidoits of a snake-charmer ridiculed his prowess 


suddenly, the snake-channer thmst his bare arm into 
the basket, and pulled out a large hhiek cobra eapella, 
or hooded snake; this lie handled as if it liiul been liis 
turban, and proceeded^to twine it around his head, 
dancing as before, wliilst the reptile seemeft to obey his 


as a mere delusion, and liaviiigheen dared by the Eisowy 
to toueli one of his serpents, the lad ventured into tlie 
my.stic ring, was bitten by a lefisi, luid shortly after- 
w-irds exfiired.’ 

hlr Hay w'as unsuccessful in finding a horse to his 


wishes, by preserving its position on liis licad. Tlie liking at L.araiclie, and proceeded tg Ibdowa. Here 
cobra was then jilaced on the ground, and .standing erect also he ivas disajipointed; and from a cause wliich shows 


on its tail, moved its head to and fro, aiiparently keep¬ 
ing time to the music. Now whirling round in circles 
stUl more rapidly than before, the Ei.sow'y again init his 
hand into the basket, .and pulled out sncccs-sively, and 
placed on the ground two very jioiaonous sfiecics of ser¬ 
pents, natives of the deserts of Soos, called Icfia. They 
were of a mottled colour, with black .spots ; w’cre tliielc 
in the body, and not above two feet and a half or three 
feet long. The name leflk is given, 1 iinagiiie, by the 


the barbarous despotism which is still practised iu Mo¬ 
rocco. Ho was met by the slieik q}' the place, \'Wio said— 

‘ “ I fear you -will not find in all this district a suitable* 
animal.” 

‘ “ Wliere shall I seek a horse, then, O my best of 
friends,” 1 inquired, “if it be not in Ibdow'a?” 

‘ “ l.isten,” said he, “ and understand. A few years 
jiast, my tribe boasted of the finest bone and blood in tJie 
country. 'I’lie care of a Bedouin towards liis mare was 


Mogrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent from their re- like that of a mother towards her child : never was it 
semblance, when in the act of darting at tiieir prey, to allowed to quit his sight; and if he lieard of a famous 


the Arabic letter fa, Ic being merely the article trans¬ 
posed. These reptiles proved more iietivo md k‘.s.s docile 
than the cobra; for, lunf coiled, and bolding their heads 
in a slanting position ready for an attack, they watelied 
with spariding eyes the movement.s of the cliarmer, 
darting at hitn ■'vith open jaws every now aiul then, a.s 


staUion, wore it on the confines of the deserts of Soos, 
he would travel in the season, and pay any sum to have 
a good cross fur tlie mare lie gloried in. When in foal, 
IK) horse of bad form, or below the standai'd height, was 
allowed to p.ass within view of the Inara. But, as with 
all mortals, our day of sorrow has come, and the wreck 


he ventured within their reach, and throwing forw-ard of our former pride is yet to be witnes.sed among some 
their body with amazing velocity, whilst their tail aji- sorry mares, wliich 1 will point out in yonder field, 
peared to remain on the same sjiot, and tlicn recoiling noiv from age and neglect unworthy your purchase, 
back again. The Eisowy warded off with his long liaik Look,” said lie, “ at their degraded offspring, those colts 
the attacks which they made ui>on his hare legs, and which my slave is driving, look at their form and size; 
the leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the gar- they are mere pack animals.” 

ment. ‘ “ This is strange,” I observed : “ whence tliis neglect 

‘ Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of your own interests ?” The old horse-breeder looked 
of the two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads 


‘ Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of your own interests ?” The old horse-breeder looked 
of the two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads 
round with it; then opening its jaws with a small stick, in unison. “ The reason,” said the sheik, lowerhig hU 
ho displayed to the spectators tlie .fangs, from which voice, “ is, that of late years there is no security for pro- 
there oozed a white and oily substance. He then juit perty. If any Bedouin happen to possess a fine-horse, 
the leffa to his anil, which it immediately sciz.cd with and it reach the sultan’s cars, the animal is seized, and 
its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, the owner receives no recompense.” The breeders, i^ere- 


there oozed a white and oily substance. He then juit perty. If any Bedouin happen to possess a fine-horse, 
the leffa to his and, which it immediately sciz.cd with and it reach the sultan’s cars, the animal is seized, and 
its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, the owner receives no recompense.” Theb^ders, i^ere- 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his fore, have no inducement to keep up the high-bred, pedi- 
p.itron saint. Tlie rentile continued its bite until the gree of their far-famed steeds, and the race in Morocco 
Eisowy took it off, and showed ms the blood which it is fast degenerating.’ After visiting several other places, 
had drawti. Having laid the leffa down, he then put Mr Hay vfk» obliged after all to pve up the object of 
the bitten part of his arm into his mouth, and, pressing his hiission, and to return to Tangier withoutit. 8ub’*, 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the sequently, however, that gentleman’s father, the contul-- 
ihusic played more rapidly than ever, till, apparently general, having lieen sent by her majesty’s goveBimeht 
being quite cxhaiiSted, ho iigaiii halted. on a mission to tlie court of the sultan, at Fas, succeeded. 


lefib bad biion bereft of its poison, and that its bite con- Mr Hay has not followed a very cousecutive plan 
sequently would be as harmless as that of a rat, I re- in detailing his Mooti*** experiences; Imt their miscel- 
quesfadj to he alloived to handle the serpent, laneous charaotcr gpves the charm of varkiby. ■ an 

you an Eisowy ?” said the man of Soos, “or appendix, he presents some interesting partiemars rela- 


haye steady faith in the power of our saint ?” I re- 

j^edIS the negative. “Then,” said he, “if the smike 
Mite ySh, year hour is come! BHng me a fowl or'any 


tive to the last victim of African discovery, John David¬ 
son, who in the year 183.5 formed the bbM design of 
penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route across the 
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desert from Morocco. While pr()gecutmg this attempt, 
he vras, after many hairbreadth escapes, barbarously 
I murdered. 


MEDICINE-I^AKING. 

Meotcat. practice is greatly debased by the less -worthy 
of its professors, but the public are also to blame for 
much of its errors. Whether as a imtural result of 
eagerness to see something done for the relief of their sick 
friends, or as a consequence of habits handed down from 
ignorant times, there is a veiy general prejudice against 
all practice which d(x;s not involve a liberal exhibition 
of metiicino. It must of course often be that only a 
careful study of the case, directions for the proper care 
of the patient, and a supervision of the treatment which 
he receives, is all that is properly required of a tncdical 
man. Medicines may not be required, or may be cal¬ 
culated to produce injurious eflccts, even in tiic BinallcKt 
quantities. But when the medical man finds that pro¬ 
cedure such as he believes to be necessary is uiil'avour- 
ably regarded by those who call him in, and that, if he 
persists in it, they will discharge him and call another, 
he is very apt to give way, and order a few medicines 
such as he believes may do tlie least possible li.arm. He 
ought not to take tliis course; but the temptation is 
strong, and a regard to Ins own interest probably carries 
the day. Thus the pr.aeticc of medicine is vitiated, the 
minds of practitioners are depraved, and the cluiractcr 
of the whole projpssion is lowered. 

The evil of much medicine-giving is greatly more 
prevalent iu England than in Scotland, a consequence 
apparently of an ancknt custom of the former coiinrvy 
• with regard to the remuneration of the humbler and 
most abundant class of jiractitioners—that is, the paying 
of them for medicine furnished, and ■ not for attendance, 
j The practitioners, finding they only can be paid for a 
visit if they order a draught, or box of pills, or set of 
I pow^ders, preserilie such articles accordingly, whetlier 
; needed or not; the medicines are talccn us a matter of 
course. Thus a prejudice is formed, to the cllcid that 
from illness of any kind medicine is inseparable, and an 
Englishman is very apt to take powders and pills on tlie 
slightest experience of an unpleasant sensation, or per¬ 
haps for no sensation of the kind, but only to prevent 
illness. Ai-eordingly, an enormous amount of medi¬ 
cine is consumed needlessly in England. In l.ondon 
there are pill-warehouses like castle** Large fortunes 
are realised by patent medicines of the most doubtful 
character; and the public Jiealth is by these means 
undoubtedly much injured. The Scotch have never 
had any mode of medical practice of this kind amongst 
them. Their medical men are generally paid for attend¬ 
ance. They therefore are not so apt as the English to 
think a practitioner inattentive or inactive when lie 
orders no medicine; and they are a people not at all 
disposed to take doses at any time except lor strong and 
compelling causes. 

Of a groat many anecdotes told to us by one well 
aoquainted with English medical practice, we shall 
select one as an illustration of the extent of prejudice 
existing upon this subject, and its efl'ects in corrupting 
praotidoners. An elderly lady had received a hurt in 
her arm, whicli required the attendance of a medical 
practitioner residing at two or three railes^ distance. 
He dressed it almut twenty times, and saw it com¬ 
pletely healed'. Now was his time to consider liow 
he should he paid. ‘ My only chance,’ said -he to him¬ 
self, ‘is to begin ordering medicine.’ He therefore 
affected to think unfavourably of the apilearanco of the 
skin of her-arm: it betokenfcd tt had state of the blood. 
‘ I shall send yon something for it,’ said he. He now 
began a course of inedicinft to whieh the old lady very 
willingly shbinitt^ i and at length when it amounted to 


* It isa lSot wbtoh we can state on excellent authority, that the 
quantity of the Mae util alone, lately shlppeil at once for South 
America by bne'drysmtery house In London, amounted to tlx tout I 


nine pounds, 1« admitted she was well, and sent in his 
bill. Whan hs rie.xt called, she told him she had got 
the bill and -uiis wishing to pay it; but ‘ I think,’ said 
she, ‘yon must have surely committed a mistake in 
drawing it out.’ ‘ What seems wrong, ma’am ?’inquired 
he. ‘ If there lie any error, of course we can easily rec¬ 
tify it.’ ‘Oh, wliy, you liavo nine pounds here for me¬ 
dicine—that is ail very well—I have had tJiat. But 
here you liave tiireo pound ten for dressing my arm. 
Now, you know, I had nothing there. You were only 
put to a little trouble, whieh was the same as nothing. 
I cannot nn<lerst;ind this part of your hill at all.’ ‘ Oh 
very well,’ said he; ‘if you think so. wc’Il deduct the 
cliargc for drossiog,’ It is needless to add that the 
balance was ;im]ilc rerauneratioii for liis services as well 
as his medicines. * 

A judicious law h;is lately been passed to enable 
practitioner.'s under eertaiii ie(tul;ition.s to charge for 
attendangRias -..t;!! as for medicine. This will probably 
tend to corr«'v;r tlic public mind of England on the sub¬ 
ject of medical practice, and in tiic long-run wean our 
southern neighbours from thein extraonlinary inclina¬ 
tion for the blue pill ;md other superfluous abomina¬ 
tions.* Meanwhile, let us endeavour to convince all who 
need sueii knowledge, that in a vast number of cases of 
illness, the only tiling required is right disposal and 
treatment of the iiaticnt, for the direction of which 
medical sk^Jl is as necessary a» for the dispensation of 
thcrapeiities. 1'his skill has cost its possc.ssor much 
time :uid money ; it is therefore as well entitled to its 
rew:ir(l when only employed in giving needful direc¬ 
tions, as w'heu prescribing medicines. Let no one sup¬ 
pose that a mcdiiail .attendant i.s doing nothing when he 
docs not dose, or give a great many orders. He often 
does lii.s duty best by doing notliivig; and even for this, 
supposing him to act with judgment and conscieutious- 
ncss, lie is fully entitled to his i-emuiicration. 


T> IN G E RING G G O D - B Y E S. 

Tueiie arc some persons in the world who, either from 
a desire to kill time, or an unbecoming irresolution of 
purpose, arc so lingering and tedious in their good-byes, 
as greatly to detract from the pleasure of their visits, 
and prove a source of considerable .annoyance and irrita¬ 
tion to the more busy and energetic of their fellow-men. 
The nnnoy.ancc is also aggravated by its uiitangible 
nature, and often by the good temper of the ofibiiding 
p,arty. If your lingering trifler were a rough imccre- 
inonious fellow, there would bo little difficulty as to the 
liest mode of dealing with him ; but he is generally so 
gentlemanly and polite a person, that one would not 
willingly offend his sensibility by treating him rudely; 
alt’-.ough it is often diflieult to endure with anything 
like grace and equanimity so sore a trial of temper and 
patiente. Protesting that he cannot stay a moment, he 
will frivolise away a couple of hours, without having 
anj' business ^o transact, or any information to commu¬ 
nicate, and linger with a tedious jicrtiuacity that betrays 

* One (if the cleverest ef our medical writers thus frankly ex¬ 
presses his epinieii of his own craft and of medielno-takiog gene¬ 
rally ;-‘l declare,’ sn.vs I)r .lames .lohnsoii, ‘ my oonsoiontlous 
opinion, founded on IoVir observation and reflection, that If there 
■was not a single physician, siirgtsjn, apothecary, num-mldw'ife, 
chemist, druggist, or drug on the face of the earth, there would be 
les!, siekness and less mortality than now obtains. Whea we re¬ 
flect that physio is a " cnnjir/irral art"—that the best physician* 
make mistakes—that medicine la administered by hosts of quacks 
—that it is swallowed by multitudes of peo{ile without any profes¬ 
sional advice at all—and that the world would be infinitely more 
careful of themselves if they were omiacious that they had no re¬ 
medy from drugs—theso ond many other facts -will show that the 
proinsitinn I have made is more startling than untrue. But, as it 
is, drugs -will be swallowed by afl classes—rioh and poor—with the 
hope of regaining health and prolonging life: and also with the 
oxpeciatton of being able tq counteract the oulpahlo indulgence of 
the appetites and passions!' 
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a iFCiilcness of purpose truly siUy and coi^toniptible. He 
cannot stay, yet he will not go. He has.nothing of im¬ 
portance to say, yet he still talks on. He shakes you by 
the hand, and bids you good-by again and again, and 
still he is not gone. He cannot stay and dino with yon, 
neither will he let you dine yourself. He cannot sit 
down, and therefore keeps you standing; or he rises 
with well-dissembled earnestness, protesting he must 
go, but it is only to move a foot, and this step accoin- 
X*lishcd, he doggedly rcniiiins in that spot for another 
half-hour before he again moves. ‘ Parting i-s siicli 
sweet sorrow,’ that he could bid good-by ‘ till it be 
morrow.’ No limpet ever adhered more pertinaciou.sly 
to the rock tharf does he to your side. 'I'lie trilling con¬ 
versation stopg,_dhe usual coninionplaces arc e.vhau.sted, 
and you now believe he is really going , but no, it is 
only to move half-way to the door, where, as if to re- 
eonipeilse lihnself for his despeiote eibjrt, la; plants 
himself more iminoveably than evcT. At last he again 
relinquishes his position, retrogrades ‘ iinwilliiiglv and 
slow,’ and having arrived at the dooi, hulls, holds hy 
j the handle, or plays >vitli Jiis hat, disputing every 
! step with you as determinedly as though retreat wci'c 
I ruin; and there is no speculatiup with any eert-aintj', 

! although he has so long** risen nj) to go, w hether or not 
he may depart for the next hour. Wo to you if any 
stairs intervene between him and the street, for if so, he 
will yet make half a dozen resolntt; lialts before he de- 
piirts. Till ho has positively bidden yon good-by ;it 
; the street-door, and moved away from the ttiresliold, 
yUu arc uncertain how much longer he intends to draw 
Upon your p.atierice; and at his departure, you find tluit 
two or three hours have been frittered away in dull un¬ 
meaning good-byes, and ar(! left with vexed temper ami 
. dissipated thought, to vainly eiidcavoiir, by increased 
exertion, to redeem the time which has been irrecover¬ 
ably lost. 

To those w ho are economists of time, arnl wdiose time 
is their c.statc, .and tlieir only one, the vi.site of .suih 
persons are positive idllietionx and soi ial imi.'anees. | 
The busiest and iuo.st valualde liours are otien saeri- | 
fio.cd, and the arrangements of an entire day put out of 
joint, by such tedious trillers. It is one of the e'iiel’ 
j principles upon whicli society i.s bascal, lliat every oiie 
j should respect his neigl)l)our’s piMpevIy as well as his 
own ; and if these lingerer.s persist in vexatiously trying 
our patience, and tediously wasting our time, tlu-y must 
expect to be met witli a frown instead of a smile, and 
their visits shunned instead of sought. TJiat two fond 
lovers who live but for eaeli otiier sliould be loatli to 
separate; that friends wbo.-ie next meeting wall piol);iWy 
bo distant, and doubtless uneertain. sliould protract 
their goc*l-byes, is natural and pleasing; hut it is con¬ 
temptible, and argues a want of due.ajiiireeiationyif the 
value of time, and an indeeision ofiiurpo.se unlieeoming 
any one w'ho aspires to the name of man, to waste the 
time of a friend seen continually, and wfiosc engage¬ 
ments and occupations ought to bo a protection from sucii 
i' thoughtless trifling. H the irresolute lingerer .stay, let 
j liim be in eaniest: let ‘it be understood that lie intends 
i to stay a while; and if lie have any business at all, in- 
j troduce it at once, remembering that if be deems his 
own time of little value, bis friend may' not liold bis so 
cheaply. If he is going, let him he decided; let one 
good-by, one shake of the hand, sulflee, and let him 
depart promptly, and sucli decision will not only have 
a benefloiid effect on his own arrangements, hut render 
his future visits more welcome. If every one were thus 
to protract his call, all punctuality must be sacrificed, 
the fiUffiinient of every engagement jeopardised, and tlic 
most important arrangements set aside; or the busy 
niBiiit <hnt themselves uj) from the annoyance of such 
j ;;,jin«S(0r8. Many a valuable frieiid has been lost, itbriy 
l^u^f^ant'btiimpaaionship broken, by such trifling; for 


even the kindest eyes •cannot be entirely blind to the 
absurdity of sucli weakness and irresolution, nor the 
most equable tempers always brook the vexatious hin¬ 
drance of such tedious good-byes. 


I. E G E ND S OF THE LOIRE. 

MADAMK BE VBRKE, A TALE OF SA1TMUH. 

ls( tliat idcasaut land on the hanks of the Loire, where 
the elianns of the scenery are enhanced by those of tl>e 
climate, in which tliere are frequently forty days between 
tljc 1st of January and the fete of ‘ St Silvesitre,’ or the 
Jlst of December, without rain, wliere oranges are sold 
at cightpence, a-ple<^e, wIutc the late frosts are seldom 
felt after tlie middle of May, and the dahlias rarely | 
Ix'come black before the l.lth of Scjitembcr—in the ■ 
(iarden of ('’ranee, :is the natives love to call the pro- | 
A'ine.c of Anjou, and in the town of Sauninr, dwelt a 1 
family called De V’erre, of no great rank or celebrity, i 
but possessing a small estate at Cbauvigny, from which | 

I they added the territorial title to tlieir generic name, i 
ami .styleil tliemseivcs De Verre de Chauvigny. Though | 
unmarked by any elevation of r.ank or ability, tliey j 
became remarkable from a series of uneommon eircurn- 
stanees in wliieb they were involved. In 1622 or 162.1 i 
tile heiress of tliis family married a Monsieur Guy de 
\ erre, wlio also took tlie name of De Ciiauvigny, and iiy ! 
wliom slic laid two sous, Claude and .Jaeques, wiio, | 
lueording to tlio custom of tlie country, wore indulgeil i 
in every faiic}', .and allowed to have tlieir pwn way, till ■ 
tliat way became insupportable to all abouttbutn. Then I 
eaine restraints .and restrictions,' imnisliincnts which 
jirodueed no otlier elTeet than open revolt or secret dis- | 
oliediencc, remonstrances wliich were unheeded, or eon- 
.“idered as tyrannical innovations, till at leiigtli Master 
Claude, the elde.st hope of tlie family, tixik the reso¬ 
lution of abaudoiiiiig bis lioine, and departing secretly, 
was not beard of for several years. All tliat his 
pniants eoniii learn led tliem to suppose tiiat he liad 
oidlsted ill ttie army under a fVJse name; but nothing 
eo.M be di.veovcred wliieli gave lliern any hope of 
recDvcriug tin' ! igitive. In tlu' meanwhile Jaeques ti/e 
voini'gc r son, v iio was rather le.s.s headstrong than liis , 

I .rot her, reinained with Ids family, and after the death i| 
of ids father, wldeh took place in 1618, removed with | | 
Ids inotiier to Saumur, where he led a life of idleness i I 
and inactivity . ’ j j 

Every one who has dwelt in a country town knows j \ 
t ill' etreet produced liy the arrival of a regiment of sol- I 
diers in tlie place; liow not only the idle and unem- !| 
jiloy'ed, blit even the industrious and the hu.sy', quit i 
tlieir labours for a while, to gaze on the novelty which j 
thus happily breaks inuiiori the monotony' of their lives, j 
N o wonder, then, tiiat the arrival of a regiment of guards j 
in the quiet town of Sauiuur threw all the world into a I 
fi ver of delight. Groups assembled in every quarter ; 
tlirongli wldeii the soldiers were e.vpceted to pass an i 
hour and a half before they could possibly arrive, and ! 
amongst these expectant gazers, stationed on the bridge I 
which Crosses the Loire, was young Jacques de Verre, I 
to w hom the anticipated event of the day was a matter 
of liigli enjoyment. When the long-looked-for band 
arrived, greatly' excited by the scene, struck by some 
fancied refccmblance, and perhaps inspired w’ith some 
previous idea vaguely conceived, he suddenly exclaimed, | 
pointing to one of the passing soldiers, ‘ There’s my I 
brother Claude de Verre.’ The man to whom he alluded ! 
caught the words, and laughing at the 'idea, nodded 
familiarly to the speaker, inquiring at the same time oC 
one of the spectators the name of the youngster; and 
liaving, on arrival at his quwters, obtained farther in¬ 
formation respecting the famuy, conceived the'idea that, 
in taking upon him "the character thus unexiicctedly 
offered him, lie might make his sojourn at Saumurbotli i 
profitable and amusing. In the meanwhile Jacques, 
fully confirmed in his strange delusion hy the smiles 
and nods of the soldier, hiinied home with the news of 
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his brother’s arrival. The truth'of the tale was not for 
a moment questioned by his mother and family, who 
seemed fully prepared to deceive thomsolvc.s—an event 
sometimes not very difficult with wiser persons than 
Madame de Verre, who, on the Soldier presenting him¬ 
self, gladly received him as Iter long lost son. The 
impostor wa.s feted and caressed as indulgent mamma.s 
are prone to fete and caress a prodigal son, and intro¬ 
duced to her friends and acquaintance as her first-born, 
Claude de Verre. The soldier, w-liose veal name was 
Eedy d’Evanderic, passed n Jovial time during the stay 
of his regiment at Saumur, afld when ordered into Nor- 
niand 3 ^, departed, carrying with him the maternal bless¬ 
ing, and a good store of ecus, wliicli be prol'ably csti- 
mated still more liighly. In Normandy lie niavricd a 
Mademoiselle .Danple, and took care duly to inform liis 
adopted familj' in Anjou of tli(^ joyful event; some time 
after wbicb, tbe atf'ectionate son, liaving olitaineil leave 
of absi'nee, returned to visit Madame de Verre, and 
bad scarc(‘ly been more than a week at Sauinur, when 
he appeared ovcrHdieliiied with grief. Th.' ha<l received 
information, he said, that his dear wife was dead, and 
was inconsolahle for anotluT week, hnt. yielded at last to 
the kiiid exertions of ins friends to ciiecT !ni(! enmi’ort 
! Iiim. I'edy was .a good-looking youth : his niouniiiig 
I liabit liecame him ; and the dee]) grief he; iiad c\!'re.ssed 
for his lost wife made him a peoiliarly interesting ol)jeet 
i to tlie unmarried ladies of the town, many' ol' whom 
j seemed anxious to rej)air the six! loss he had expe- 
J rieneed ; ainong.s* others a certain Mademoisdle AJlard, 

' wlio, l)eing jio^sessod of some fortune, and well t)Orn, was 
! considorc'i by Fedy and bis adopted family as a fit and 
i proper niateli. An (Betension of Ids leave of absence 
! was obtained, and in due time tbe inavria'n! i'a.k 
jilaee, Madame de Vqj-re and ber younger son ,I.•ic.ijia)s 
l>eing witnesses to the marriage (;.:;i!tr.act, in which the 
adventurer vas S[)e(‘ified to be t’ne son ol' .*.fadamc, 
and her Im: iiaod, the la.!- Guy de Verre de Cinuivigny. 
The lion-ymoon sped swiftly awey, and in due tinu'. 
like otln^r married i)eo])li', tlioir life went on in its usual 
; vranqidl peace, ami Fedy l)HC.aine t.lu; i'atlier of two 
eliildren ; b)it a, storm was at liand, entirely unforeseen 
; l)y all the parties interested. 

A stranger presented himself at the house of IMa- 
! dame de Verre, and with all due prcptiration, tv) 

I avoid sl'.octking l)er maternal fe(dirig;s by too .sudden 
I joy', dce'ared himself to be Claude de Verre, her eldest 
; .son. Instead of l)eing received, as be bad expecttal, with 
upon arms, tlie striinger was desired to withdraw, as 
Madame was not to bo dceeiviai by' sneli tin aiida- 
eious falseliood. ‘ Her son Cltiude,’ s))e said, ‘luulbeen 
found long ago, and was living iiapitily in the bosom of 
his family.’ d’he* new eltiiintmt, however, was not to 
be so easily disposed of. He possessed documents 
whieb could not be controverted, more csi)ocially when 
the flight of Fedy hctrtiycd liis imposture. The friends 
of Madame de Verre, who had never for a moment 
questioned iho authenticity of the fugitive, and had 
protested that they should liavc recognised him any¬ 
where as their old friend and ac'qntiintance, wore now 
astonished at lier Iiaving been so easily deceived, and 
wondered that she should liave listened for a moment 
to the absurd fancy of Jacques, without any question 
nr inquiry'; and were really sorry' to say that they I 
thought she had acted witli great imprudonae—not to 
s^ folly and weaknes.s. But the annoyance of i)oor 
Madame de Verre and her younger son w.as not con¬ 
fined to these obliging remarks upon their conduct. 
Tlie family of Mademoiselle Allard sought redress from 
the supposed mother-in-law and her son, as witnesses 
to the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. 
Law proceedings were instituted, and the strange tale 
spread throughout the land; when, to add to the dismay 
of the partiict interested, the plot was thickened by 
the uiiexpect^ appearance of Mademoiselle Dauplil, 
whom the faithless Fedy had married in Normandy 
undw the name of Claude de Verre, and whose feigned 
death he liad so affectionately lamented. 


The real herrjof the tale—the veritable eldest son of 
the bouse of I)o Cliauvigny—established his claim to 
his birthright llv certificates of his service in his regi¬ 
ment, of his being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, his 
detention there, and subsequent relea.se; all which were 
clearly' proved. The two wives of Fedy d'Eraiiderie, 
thrown into the greatest distress, were disi)osed to make 
(daims upon the real pi.Tson whoso tictitioiia substitute 
they had married, Tli.y each demanded to be received 
as his wife, and to have their children legitimated by 
l)ini. But Claude felt liiinself uinler no obligation to 
eillier laily ; and when tlicy' resorted to legal proceed¬ 
ings, be resvjliitely defended liimself. The cause was 
finally bronght before tbe piirliunieiit of V’aris, where it 
wa.s deoiiied that t1)e real Clande sliould enjoy his right, 
but that the ladies must at)andon allelaini to liitn. The 
impostor was condemned to de.atli, par'cmtmnaKc; but 
Ik: had vanish' ll for ever. Madame de Verre and her 
youuger sJis '.V ere eondemned to jvay a tine of 2000 
livres to Mademoiselle Allard, whose ehililreii were 
dcehired lagitimati'. though the marriage was pro¬ 
nounced to ho null Jioil void, ill eonsequence of the 
jiro-eoiitraet witli Alademoiselle Daiiiile, who obtained 
no verdict at ail; it being evident that tiu: family of 
7)e Verre were not cognizant of licr jiiarriagc witli the 
inijiostor till after that event had taken i)laee. 

j U’<; cxjieci 111 :vn oaily nuinlMir to ly able to pro-so.nt an at'oount 
of ii. cMsc of rccoiit ocGurrtitJcu in nearly MUiilar to tliiit of 

C.’lainU‘ <li: Vorre.] 


KTGHINGH FROM ORDINAItr LIFE, 
'riiioiti: are millions whose rise and progress in the 
world furni.sh mo.st instructive examples, l)Ut who, fiom 
the quiet tenor of their lives, come not witliin tlie scope 
of pui)lli‘ liiograjihy. We liiive often thought that me¬ 
moirs ol virtuous and .successful men engaged in ordi¬ 
nary' imi suKs, if drawn u]) in a pleasing form, would he 
of more utility to the bulk of society tliaii even the bio- 
gi'a])!iies oi' tlie great and renowned. In tlie latter case 
andiitiou may' be excited ; but it is only one in a thou¬ 
sand, endowed witli extraordinary talents, fostered by 
parroriage, or favoured by wealth and other .adven¬ 
titious (ire inn stances, who can hoj)C to imitate the 
iimdel placed before him. Not so with the successful 
man in ordinary' life. There is nothing in his career— 
no eireiimstanees of birtli, fortune, patronage, or un- 
eoinmon talent- to forbid the emulation of .any other 
indivillu.al; no obstacle wiiieli prudvnee, diligonee, good 
dispositions, and fair-dealing may not overcome; no 
.success w'iiicli i.s beyond the jiower of these virtue.s to 
attain. It is from tlie histories of such men that we 
intend to present our readers with an occasional etch¬ 
ing, giving veritable nieirioirs, hut siqiiircssing names 
wlicre we Iciiow thjt tlie reverse would be unplcasing 
to those who have all .along lived in the privacy of their 
own business circle. We begin witli one wlioni we espe- 
ci.'lly csteemj one whose intelligence, liberality, and 
frankness of manners, are passports to the affections 
of every man who has the good* luck to be .acquainted 
with— 

THE KE’rlREP ENUINEEB. 

.Tamos Onawford, for so we shall call liiii), was bom 
in a l/.iwland hamlet about fifty years ago, tlie youngest 
of tjiree brotliers, and the fiftli in a family.of seven. 
His father was joiner, cart, and mill wright to the suj;.- 
rounding ton.antry; a humble but comfortable situati^^ 
as every one knows who is acquainted with the amoiiift 
of business in this line which has been required in 
well-fiirnied districts since tiie beginning of the present 
century. James was educated at the school of his native 
parish, and well it was for him that the death of the 
ancient oddity who had usurped the instruction of the 
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rittrisliioners for thb previous siicty ye^s, placed him 
under the tuitioii of a really amiable ana vrell-edncated 
man. Another advantage which he enjj)yed was, that 
his^^der brothers were beginning to he useful to their 
father in his yearly increasing business just as he was at 
tha proper age for being educated. It was also the men- 
dinii of the thrashing-nTill era, when flails were disap¬ 
pearing on every side, and ho man was more busily or 
succesrfnlly employed than old Crawford. This fortu¬ 
nate juncture of affairs induced the old man to give his 
youngest son the best education which the schoolmaster 
could impart. Nor was the teacher slack in the per¬ 
formance of his duty; for, independent of tlie love ho 
had for the tractability and innocent humour of tlie 
boy, he had also a dash of pride In his composition, and 
saw in the aptitude and acquirements of liis scholars 
nothing so obvious as his own abilities. The fact is, 
be had a hobby; ciphering and inatliematios were Ills 
chief delight, and to excel in these was the sure pass¬ 
port of the pupil to his affections, 'i'liis it was wliicii 
kuit him so strongly to .lamie Crawford, tliaii wlioin 
no boy could calculate, with greater rapidity, draw a 
more accurate diagram, or solve a more intricate pro¬ 
blem ; and it was a vile slander on the part of the 
pariah that attributed any part of tlie schoolmaster’s 
affection to the jiresents whidi came from the dairy or 
poultry-yard of ilrs Crawford, or to tlio pretty face and 
handsome figure of lier e’dcst daiigliter. 

■At the ago of fifteen—tiiere were happily fewer mcn- 
boys at that period than there are now—^>’oung Craw¬ 
ford was apprenticed to his fatlier. We say apprenticed, 
for tlie old man, however indulgent to his family, was 
in his Inimhle way a man of methud, making no differ¬ 
ence in the workshop between liis own sons and the 
sons of those wlio came to learn under liira. Tliis re¬ 
solution of binding Janies to the millwright's bencli 
was not without remonstrance from Mrs Crawford and 
tlie schoolmaster, who talked of the boy’s abilities, and 
of'how easy it would be for the father, now that he 
.'UOuhi employ some six or eiglit workmen, ‘ to make 
■Otnething’ of at least one of the family. The old man, 
.however, had taken liis resolution, and being soinewliat 
sicker —a (juality wiiicli lie used to boast of li.aviiig 
ttansmitted to his offspjing—it was in vr Ui to attempt 
reasoning him out of the matter. ‘ I dinna ken,’ he 
Would say, ‘ what ye mean by makin’ something o' him, 
hot 1 ken what a millwriglit is; and sac lang as iie has 
his liasife, he’ll aye liae them to depend on. I’ll male 
hie liands, and if he h.is got as gude a licad as ye say, 
he'ff sekin hue the loss need to use them.’ In all this 
we cannot but think old Crawford was right: his son 
by a college education might have become u teacher, 
preacher, or eVeii professor, but which, or if any of 
these,; was a matter of the utmost doubt; whereas with 
tlie’pioSpeots which presented fliemsclves to tlie prac¬ 
tical engineer about thirty years ago, there was an 
absolute certainty of a young man of talent, steadiness, 
and perseverance, rising to eminence. The determina¬ 
tion being taken, James applied himself to his tools with 
the utmost good-will, exhibiting tlie same docility, ob¬ 
liging disposition, and inoffensive humour which lie 
had shown at school — making no pretensions, but 
doing everything well which he undertook; perpetu¬ 
ally scheming and desrising, so as to bring out the 
desired result with the least, possible amount of labour. 
Nobody seeing the quiet steady boy at his bench could 
have predicted ■ his future success, for Up to this time 
he had shovm no peculiar aptitude for meclumics. The 
stories which Ms mother used to tell in after-years 
of-itis juvenile ingenuity, migiit bo told of any d^n 
boys ‘having the same faciliries. There was noting 
ve^ Wonderful in the pigmy water-wheels with which 
he budded every rivulet, in his miniature windmill and 
lutppf^in ^ work-box with the secret driiweiri Which 
le’t^BMmcted for his sister. Nor was there anything 
uilBumpieB te a cMld of twelve lapping off hla finger-naii ‘ 
Vyw wblttlingwith his father’s tools; and the ^ 
citrtURllli# hi* dewn to discover ’K'hat caused ^aottud, 


showed quite as much curiosity as James Crawford, 
when he got himself nearly Crushed to deatii by Creeping 
inside a thrashhig-mill to see how the machinery sepa¬ 
rated the grate from the straw. 

During his apprenticeship, hov'ever, his mechanieal 
genius began to develop itself. The same mental 
powers which had been trained to the solution of Eu¬ 
clid’s problems, cnaUed him to contrive new adaptations 
of the machinery which his father constructed. His 
faculty for c.alcalation was ever in request; and the 
plans which cost his father and cider brothers whole 
days of anxious labour, he sketched off in one-tenth of 
the time with the greatest precision. Nor was he less 
beloved for his obliging manners than on account of 
his abilities. He was the favourite at home, as he was in 
tlie neighbourliood, where his drollery was occasionally 
playing off some innocent trick ; as in the construction 
of a musical snuff-box, wliicli, when opened by the boors 
in clmrcli on Sunday, it was impossible to stop; in 
a similar contrivance which had half-a-dozcn apparent 
openings, but none of which was tJic real one; or in the 
framing of a liarmloss man-trap, to catch the young 
ploughmen who were in tlie habit of serenading the 
girls of the neighbouring farm. 

It was not in the mere acquirement of his handicraft 
that he sjicnt the years of his apprenticeship ; He was 
an industrious reader whenever opportunity offeited, 
spending every spare penny in the purchase of books 
relating more especially to his own profession. This 
of itself cost no small amount of self-denial, for there 
were no Penny Cyclopedias or People'j, Editions lu' 
those days, and the income of a niillwri^ht’ft appren¬ 
tice could not, unless under the Impulse of a iHiwerful 
determination, well afford the luxury of books and 
periodicals. Still, he stuck to l|js bench and books, 
improving him.self as a draughtsman, and suggesting 
improvements on agricultural implements and ma- 
chines. Being the best scholar and draughtsman in 
tlie little country workshoj), he was occasionally sent 
to a distance to inspect and take drawings of new im¬ 
plements, of which a number were then beginning to 
mal>e their appearance. On one of these occasioli.s he 
visited Glasgow, then rapidly rising into commercial 
importance, and had, under the guidance of a workman 
who liad been some time witli liis father, tlie good for¬ 
tune to be admitted into several mechanical establish¬ 
ments. Wliat he tlicn saw struck him with more than 
wonder; the founderies, spinning-mills, steam-engines, 
and steamboats (the latter were still in a great mea¬ 
sure novelties, under the enterprise of Bell, Dodds, 
Napier, and others), were to him like works of en¬ 
chantment, compared with the country machines 
fashioned in his father’s workshop. From this time 
his mind received a new impulse; and after a ten 
days’ sojourn in the west, he returned with reluctance 
to his native hamlet. His soul was now centred in 
Glasgow, whither he was determined to go as sooh 
as his apprenticeship was concluded. To fit hiteself 
the better for this new scheinei the whole of his spare 
moments were devoted to the study of machines and 
mechanical drawings; and many were the secret half- 
crowns which his mother gave him for the prose¬ 
cution of his object, ooUvim^, as she used to say in 
after-life, that Jamie’s learning would ‘ mnk him gang 
wi’ an ev^er-up back than ever his father had doUe.’ 
His ingenuity, which' wa.s accidentelly brought under 
the notice of on iudividual then extensively speculating 
in Canadian land tots, procured him oUe of the mc»t 
handsome offers that could be made to a young lad of 
ninetemi.' This, alike to father and son, was-a powerful' 
temptation; but James Grawford stock to the terms of 
his indenture; «id well it W«, for idtliough it township 
in Canada still retains tiie nMne of Ms woBli(||S:^trom 
that te^viduKl •UpDed.from Mfe sfew yegrs vP|||[rat}ier 
more »iddeidy team honesSrhen wish to dQ,lSWng his 
employees'S'flash fft JL-O. H.’a, eitl spteew^t above 
twenty than nb^dng ishciewith 
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Jn tbe sprina of ISIS James Crawford left his father’s 
workshop for mat. of an extensireljr-enaployed engineer 
in Glasgow, cwrying with Wm little more of the world’s 
wealth than his tools, drawing instruments, books, and 
workiog-dothes. In this ustablishiuent be found all 
that scope for improTeraent which he had so ardently 
desired; and in less than eighteen months was ad¬ 
vanced frosn tlie bench to be draughtsman and overseer 
of one of the most important departments. In this 
capacity he had occasion at one time to visit the iron 
districts of Wales ■, and tlie manner in which he exe¬ 
cuted his commission, and the information which he 
otiierwise collected, proved so valuable to his employers in 
regard to one of their iron-founding concerns in I/anarkr 
shire, tliat without hesitation they installed him junior 
partner in their business. In the new and unexpected 
position to which he found liimsdf elevated, James 
Crawford retained all Ins former modest and unpre¬ 
tending manners, liis usual frankness and atTability. 
He clung to his desk and workshop with redoubled 
assiduity, keeping his eye on every new invention 
relative to the branches of engineering in which the 
firm were engaged. For this purpose, as well as for 
other jiiatters connected with the business, lie paid 
frequent visits to other districts, such as Wales, Corn¬ 
wall, Newcastle, and Birmingham, and on one occasion 
to Belgitiin-r-a tour which, above all others, dcliglited 
liiiu, and of which he drew up a sketch, evincing a 
degree of penetration whicli would have made him, 
had he directed dns attention to that line, us clever 
a statist and political economist ns lie was now an en¬ 
gineer. In ctmsequence of some niismidcrstanding, the 
original partners separated in 1827, and ppon tliis 
James Crawford found liimself in eorapaiiy with tiio 
senior member, and virtually at the head of one of the 
best maeiiinc fachiries on the Clyde. In a couple of 
year’s deatli removed his co-partner, full of yc.ars, riuiies, 
and honour, and left liim the sole jiroprietor of a busi¬ 
ness woril) tlirce thousand a-year, iiide[Kmdent of the 
capital he liad managed to acquire during the previoas 
years of his co-partnery. His career henceforth as a 
mun of business furnishes few incidents. He acted, as 
he had all along done, upon the maxim which cannot be 
too frequently impressed on the minds of tiie young, 
tluit 

To do 

Tbat wliicb before us lies in daily life 

Is tbe prime wisdom. 

A large and rapidly-rising manufacturing town fur¬ 
nished abundance of orders, whieli lie ever made a point 
of executing to the best of Ids abilities, giving a good 
article at a fair price, and keeping such workmen as 
wpe steady in. their habits and thorouglily acquainted 
with their business. Iteeeiving first-rate wages, and 
made as eomfortable in all respects as the nature of 
tlieir profession would admit of, his workmen were 
really a set of exemplary fellows, so much so, that 
‘a Crawford’s man’ soon became synonymous with an 
artuan of the first class. In his business with other 
man Mr Crawford was always prompt and punctual, 
rigorously performing every promise, and making a 
point to exact the same of others in return. With this 
hereditary aiekernm, lie retained his frank and obliging 
manners—a man of strict business habits, but the most 
social and'agreeable of companicais ‘when (hat same 
business,’ as he used to say, * was looked up in the 
eountMig-toom.’ 

During all this tissue of success, the reader will natu¬ 
rally be inquiring what of the Crawfords ia tibe^uo^ 
hamftt? This is easily Mii.wrisfiwjtoriiJ'. “’*wered. 
James Crawford, on his as junior partner, < 

had. married mm of his. ear^^eh^l companions, a far- 
mer’s,dai||U^ ; and ihav^ no cliUdreu, he was en- 
jths grea^ attention on Ms rdativos. 
Old bad died (shfKtly after James had left the 

paternal xoolj 4n oonsequenoe at an injurj- whk* he 
received from a:iUl j the teGond broHier lisid emigrated 
to Canada; and the eidtf retained the countjy busineM; 


of millwright) C^he surviving sisters, 
married decent tradesmen , and at the tiltiAi iOf .iIamSB’s 
first promotion|his mother was in -tlie enjoyment of a 
cottage and garden, and a few hundred pounds which 
Ms father breamed. For these his poor relatives he 
did all tliat a kind and prudent son brotlier eouid 
do. Acting upon the maxim of making.every man, if 
})os8iI)le, reiy upon liis own exertions, ho did not 
fixilishly squander among them liis money, nor did he; 
bring them to live in a sphere wliicli old-established; 
liahits rendered, them incapable of enjoying, ;Qn the 
contrary, he kept them in their accustomed spheres, 
yet made them to rise, as it were, by their own endea¬ 
vours. Tims his brother has at the present moment 
one of the jnost exteiusive businesses as agricultural 
implement-maker mid milhvriglit; his'mother (some 
time dead) wiis kept comfortably in licr little cottage, 
enjoying her cows and poultry as she did when lie 'was 
a hoy; hiajiSters’ liushands, untitled, through want of 
education, to hj^h duties, were assisted to other means 
of carning^their liveliliood than by manual labour i 
while their children, by Mr Cranford’s kindness, were 
educated for Iiighcr professions. ‘I cannot tame the 
old sparrows,’ lie -would say, ‘ but I’ll catcli their brood 
as j'oung as 1 cun.’ One ncpliew is now a surgeon, 
another a mercliant; a tliird w as at one time accountant 
in liis uncle’s ofiicc, hut swindled liim out of a couple 
of thous.mds by forgery, and,tied to America; and 
a fourtli, trained as ;ui engineer, was associated with 
him in partnership in 1830. Thus he provided for his 
relatives; not forgetting his old teacher, who received, 
wliilc alive, numerous presents of tlie best books and 
finest instruments—donations which he prized beyond 
money or estates. 

Thus did .tames Crawford actively and steadily pur¬ 
sue liis career till 1841, wlieii he bequeathed to liis 
nephew the good-will of liis business, and retired on 
a fortune of J,..5Q,0U0, and the annual promeds of 
several patent inventions. JIc could have easily held 
on, and trebled that sum; but he luid no heart for lucre, 
and only suuglit such a coriipetencu as that to which he 
thouglit Ms diligence and toil entitled him. Five years 
liad he been an apprentice, four a journeyman, and 
twenty in business on liis own aupount; and all this was 
surely deserving of the leisure and quietude of a country 
life. Fur this purpose lie piirelissed a snug little estate 
in his native county—the height and consummation, 
be it told, of his w'orthy lady’s ambition. In his busi¬ 
ness he was no doubt einineiitly successful; but Ms 
success was only the natural reward of his talent, diti- 
genee, and perseverance. Witli the exception of the loss 
by his nepliew, and another by a joiut-stoek specula¬ 
tion (which, by the way, was tlie first and last of his 
spw.w), he met with no heavy losse.s. He seldom 
required pecuniary accommodation, and as seldom, 
granted it. Amid all the crises and crashings whic4 
have taken place during the last fifteen years, lie stood 
uiiscatlied; and for this reason, tliat lie never speculated: 
or carried his business beyond his means. He miglft 
have attempted, like some, to make ten thousand in¬ 
stead of tliree thousand a-year, but to do so, lie nmst 
have laid himkelf under bank obligation, and put him¬ 
self helplessly within tlie power of those sudden .fluctua¬ 
tions in market value which hava proved so disissteotts; 
Tills he avoided by being prudently contented with his 
ways and means, and undertaking no more thou could 
he properly conducted under his own personal superin¬ 
tendence; the result of which procedure !»• hew his 
present, repose and independence. He is ygt a hale 
man, and thus reasonably enjoys himself and his fortune, 
instead, as is too frequently! the case with the mercan¬ 
tile, who toil to amass enormous fortunes till old age 
overtakes them, and then withdraw amid disease a^ 
d^irepitude when enjoyment is out of the question., 

And nowOiat our engineer was ‘ a country .gantie- 
mon,’ h« carried to Ms estate tha> same improvl^: and 
eate^risMg .spirit llie Md manor-house waa i pollttd 
down M havii^ teWnimora 
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out and bejrgared by the ependthrift of an ancient 
family), and a new and elegant mansion erected in its 
stead! Water and gas-light, conven^ncies hitherto 
unknown in conntiy residences, were introduced into 
every apartment, while baths and heating apparatus 
were establislied for tlie general comfort. Lawns, 
roads, gates, cottages, &c. underwent a complete re¬ 
volution ; and the neighbouring Lairds even ventured 
occasionally to sneer at the ‘ engineer’s improvements.’ 
Now, however, as great a revolution has taken place 
irf their minds as ho produced on his estate, 'riiey are 
beginning to envy the comforts and elegances of tlie 
engineer’s mansion, and tliose who can arc rai>idly fol¬ 
lowing his e.Kaniple. With respect to liis lands, tlie 
same spirit manifested itself-, and being fortunate in 
having ttirec intelligent and enterprising farmers, his 
endeavours met with a ready co-operation. New inoiics 
of farming, better roads, bettor constructed fafms!e.ads, 
improved imidements, and the like, arc now to lie seen 
on the estate; and tlie snrronnding tenantry, wiio at 
first jeered at his schemes and ‘ ncwfai!g|j-d notions,’ 
have lieen utterly confounded by flic crojw wliicii tiiey 
sec raised on the Crawford estate. ‘ Od, I'm tiiiiiUing 
he's no sic a fule after .a’.’ rerii.arks I'aniier Ilrown. 
‘Nay, nay,’ says hi.s lirotlKT, ‘it’s no a fnle nowadays 
that can make fifty ttiousaiid in tivciity years.’ ‘ 'I’liat 
rnny lie,’ retorts Farmer Sniitii, ‘ but a fnic may gatlicr 
money, when it reiiuircf, a wise man to siicnd it.’ Sucli 
are the sage remarks of the neigldiours on the .siiliject 
of Mr Crawford's iniprovements; tliongii it is jierrectiy 
obviou.s tliat tlicv are following in ids f.iot,steps as first 
as tbeir landlord’s moans will allow. ()ur retired friend, 
besides, is in the higliest esteem in tlie district; looked I 
up to, advised with, and sought after. Tie is in tlie 
happy enjoyment of ids well-earned fortune, employing 
it usefully and beneficially, and fulfilling every duty of 
a British landlord. 

Snell has been the career of the retired engineer. 
Is tlicre anything in his case wliicIi is beyond tlie power 
of an orrlinary man to imitatei' lie w-as notiiing in¬ 
debted to fortune, to birth, or to accident; lie married 
\ no n-ealtby widow, no rieli master’s daugliter foil in love 
1 witti him, nor did he ripen under flic sunsliine of imy 
I man’s or party’s jiatropago. He devoted himself to liis 
I business ; read, studied, and improved himself, v.-Iiile 
I otliers were idiiiig or (li.ssipatiiig. He lost no oppor- i 
; tunity of aeqnainting Iiiniself with new discoveries and 
inventions, travelling many iniie.s on foot when he wa.s 
too poor to take the public eoiiveyanec. He liad a 
kindly dispo.sition, was affable, lionest, and tnistwortliy. 
Above all filings, lie ndiiered to one pursnit; his Imsi- 
nesB was the centre to which he made .all lii.s otlier 
acquirements converge. He was not led into rninous 
speculations by ambition, but strove to do bis liest in 
the line be had chosen -. and the result lias been, an age 
of honourable ease and independence. 


THE FAIRIES NO.T LOST. 

The fairies are gone! Oberon and Titania, with all 
their train, lie embalmed in the wiiidiiijij-sbcet of the 
poet^ fancy; but he who con tern plate.s his fellow-bcinp 
with the eye of imagination, will raise np to liiinseif a 
vision 6f beauty and Insart-stirring trutli, that wdll coin- 
jHinsate him for all the turmofls of world-c.ares and 
anxieties. I^ook at those fairy beings of the material 
world—-those tender buds of humanity, tlie little chil¬ 
dren urouiul us—wliat creation of the poet’s brain can 
compare wilh those lovely little creatures for trickxjry, 
waywardness, and pretty caprices? Talk of Robin 
Goodfellow’s laUgh! 'What a genuine thing is the laugli 
of a child l It is as if sorrow never had been, and never 
could be, the companion of that soul. There we have 
t^ spirit of Tuck in our homes and in our streets—the 
i^jrit of Jaeprossiblo and unaffected merriment. The 
^^tiye power of th# fancy is a blessed gift in itself; 

; hpt h®: itobstapjinte^ gift wio converts it into.the 

ooeurilsnces of daily life, drawing from mem 

i .. ... —-- 


the honey-bag of sweqjt and joyous thoughts; and I am 
one who, having had my sorrows, can still believe that 
there is a sunny side to almost all the events of our life, 
if we will but turn to it with a sincere and fuitbfiil heart. 
No fairy mirtli over exceeded the mirth of happy chil¬ 
dren. Only observe a bevy of them seated on a door¬ 
step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing melody of 
an elder precentor. Tlie soul of music is there, for it is 
the music of the heqrt. Tile dance of fairies round a 
mole-hill of wild thyme, footing it to the cricket’s song, 
i.s a lovc-ly object of tlie fancy ; hut look at a knot of 
infants, hand in hand, o» holding each otlier’s frocks, 
dancing to a street-organ. How absorbed arc they in 
their pastime ! how xcalously they jHirform their little 
rites, totally unconcerned and unconscious of oliscrving 
cvcb! Will any after-occupation in life be more seriously 
entered njion by them, or more conscientiously fulfilled.!’ 
’I'licn, for flip gravity of cliildren, how profound it is I 
T know of notiiing more intense than tlie seriously-in¬ 
quiring face of an infant—the face of Newton on the 
thrpahold of a discovery could not iiave been more elo¬ 
quent : one might fancy it capable of solving tlio great 
mystery of life and deatli. Again, observe two or tlireo 
of tlie.sc little creatures, seated knee to kiiee, and one of 
them imparting to tlie company some tcoent event that 
li.as opcurn'd in tlie ncigliboiirhood, or is debating the 
propriety of admitting a fonrtli to partake in t’neir 
solemnities ; no grave council of state can be more occu- 
jiicd—more earnest. 'V'et, again, if we are aimised with 
the human jccdousic.s and sparrings olktlic fairy Olwron 
and 'J'itani.a, wlion each, to oiifain po.ssessioii of the j 
little page left in lier care by the Iiidiaif woman ; his 
tiny niajq^ty comni’ts liiinself by royal poutiiigs, and 
upliraidiiurs, and plots, and erookod chicaneries, while 
bis consort .as.serts her jirerogativo bi- a consistent ob¬ 
stinacy of jiiirposo to retain the boy j so that, as Puck 
says— 

‘ Nowtlicy iii’V(T meet in fimve or STCi’n, 
liy i‘(n)nt.ai)i cli-ar, or spaiiricii htar-liriit f-.iicon, 

Hu/ /]»r*y (hi H(|uaro; th.'tt rtH tiifirulvex Tor I'ear, 

(.!roo[» into a.coni Clips, and hide them there.* 

ir.'ivc wc no counterpart in the m.anoaivrings, .and pints, ; 
null countci-jiiots, bickerings, and angers of our little | 
iiuman fairies •. rtieir eaxus helti turning, perclianco, upon | 
the pi!.isession of a doll, or the fee-simple of a doll’s j 
house ? 'I’ruly niaj' it be said that ‘ the poetry of earth i 
is ceasing never;’ for then' is poetry, or the power : 
of crcalivc intellectual cnibeilishilicnt, to every actiou 
;ind .s;ili.st:uifcc throiigliout all nature; .and we do not i 
nciitrnlise or destroy tlie action or snhstance by sncli 1 
riroccss of the fancy—we siihlimate, and present it in j 
the most agreeable form to the senses. ! 

‘Poetry,’ s.ays Hazlitt, ‘ i.s tlie universal language 
wliich the heart holds witli nature and itself.’ In all 
human lieings the poetical faculty (or an apjirehensive- 
ness of tlie beautiful in nature) exists in various degrees 
of intensity; but it still exi.sts; the consummation of the 
faculty lie,! in producing those feelings iu the form of 
winged words. 1 repeat, therefore, that we have our 
little fairies of the matirrml world—our graceful and 
lovely children; and he who contemplates them and their 
miniature w:iys with an eye of fancy, will multqfiy his 
sources of pleasure, and at the same time amplify his 
own heart’s bcnevolenen. The child may indeed he 
said (in rpe sense) to Vie the ‘fatlier to the man ';’for 
they read us many a wholesome lesson in sinu^t^ And 
true wisdom. Little children are the bright emaiififcfons , 
of omnipresent lovingkindness; they are the pure snow 
shed in the dawn, before the smoky atmosphere of'day 
has stained its splendour. 

Experience has told ns that our term of years is ex¬ 
tended by a consoeiation with children; and I am sure 
that (next to a conscienee void qf oifence) ooj^ing more 
tends to keep the h®irt yoong, and fresh^’iSW green, 
amid the winter snows of a^, tlian the habit of accus¬ 
toming Mie’s self to sympathrse witli, and take delight in, 
the actions of this fsiry race of our own species. The 
habit itself keeps the mind young ; and the mind ira- 
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perceptibly acts upon the body. This, tfpon a very 
essential point, may be denominated ‘poetical utilitari¬ 
anism.’ 

Let me q^t be thought indiscreet when I say (for I 
do say it in tlie implicit adoration of the unbounded 
love that dwelt in the Divine Speaker), ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me; for of sucli is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

[Kxtracted, with tho conciimnco of tho author, from MrCharloa 
CowfUni Clarko’B Lwctiires on Ihiglish Poetry—wiction on tho Mid¬ 
summer ]Night'N Dre:uii.] 


THE FIRST ROOK,S. 

Among the Greeks the earliest books were in verse, wliich 
has everywhere been prior to prose. The oldest book 
extant m prose is Herodotus’s History. The most; an¬ 
cient printed hook a date, is a psalter—-tlui truly 
beautiful Psalltirum Codex —printed in 1457 at McjIlZ 
(that is, Mayence, on tlje Rhine)—not at Metz, as sonie- 
times stated, which is situated in the anciemt province 
I of Lorraine, ('axton printed Raoul le Fevre’s liecneii 
! des HisUiircs de Troyes (without printer’s name, plaec, 
i or date), wliieh, thc;rc is every reason to eoncinile, was 
the first book ever printed i/i </te French kiiKimiyc. Sir 

I Tiallam states that the earliest works printed in France 

I I hear the date of 1170 and 1171, whilst there is little 
I ! doubt that t.'axton’s imjjression of tho Rcc;ueil rt'iis 
I; printed during the life of tlio l)nke of Ihirgundy, to 

whom its aiithog was eii!ij)lain, and. therei'ore, in or 
I before 14G7. Ca.xton (!otnmeneed a transliitioii at Bruges 
; in 14(;8, and fifiislicd it at Cologne in 1471; this vv.-i.s tlje 
j first liook^ririted in F^njlish. In a little lioiik entitled 
I .kraneis Adauis’s Wrillm/ Tahlcs, icifh. Hinidry jVccacy/ryc 
' Jlule.-i (1.504), we read that ‘ I’rinting was tbnnd out at 
; Mentz in 1450, and first hronglil to London by VVilliaiii 
; Ciis'ion. mereer.’ 

The fir;:t hook printed in Fnyland is said to h.'ive cni.a- 
1 nil toil t'ro!',i ()xford in 14(i8, under the title of F.xjMsicii) 

; Siincti Jnronimi in Simholo Apotiatnruni, Its elainis to 
: he regarded m this light have, iiowevcr, iieen tmteli 
diseusseil, and will lie found summed \ii> in .Mr S. W. 
Singer’s iroatise upon it, privately printed in 1812, 

; Mr Bagford and Mr Lewis are of opinion tliat the lir.st 
: work printed in ICnghuid rvas The Game and Playe of 
Chesse, translated ant of the Fraich, and ’imprinted by 
Willuim Vaxlim. Fynysshed the last drey of Marche, 

I a.j). 1474. It is certainly the first hook to wdiich 
i Ciixtou has affixed a date, and is consequently highly 
I prized hy book eolleetors. Trevisa’s translation of 
GiaiiviUe’s treatise Oe Proprietaiihas .llernm, printed hy 
AVynkin de Worde in l;5l)7, is the tirst hook printed an 
■, paper made -in .Enylan/I. Tlie first hook containing 
! j Fttijlish woodcuts is Caxton’s Mirronr of the H'erM (!'481), 
L a folio volume so rare ami vahn-ible, tliat the Duke of 
I Roxburgh’s copy of it sold fiir three hundred and ftfty- 
1 ope pounds fifteen shillings, and even a damaged copy 
I has been sold for nearly twelve pounds. Sir .l ohn Har- 
j rington's transliition of Orlando Furioso (1,590) is tlie 
I first F.uglisli work containing copper-plates. I'lie first 
I collection of Fne/lish maps is Saxton’s folio volume, now 
j extremely rare in its perfect condition, consisting of 
I thirty-five maps and an illuminated portrait of Queen 
i Pfiizabeth, published in London 1579. Heariie says lie 
I ‘ often consulted Saxton’s maps, and found them of great 
I advantage.’ The first cminly history published in Eng- 
iand is Lambarde’s Perambuialiun of Kent (1570). The 
first printed volume containing Emjlish verses is John 
Watt-on, or Wottoii’s iSpecnfom Cla-isliani, printed at 
j liondon by William Maehlinia, and now exceedingly 
rare, a copy of it being valued at from fifteen to thirty 
gnineas. Surra’s translations of the second and fourtli 
I books of the JEneul are universally allowed to lie tlio 
earliest English specimens of that noblest of all metres, 
blank Verse. The first book published on the subject 
of genealogy was Eelton’s Cironyeie, printed in 1547, 
with a genealo^ of Edward VL Ferrex and Porrex, 
written by Sackville^ who died in 1608, is the first 


regular EnglisK tragedy. The first English Bible was i 
published by Miles Coverdale, who died in 1568._ The ] 
Almanac for Twenty-five Years, printed in 1577, is the i 
first almanac ' ever published. The first London | 
bookseller’s catalogue i.s that of Andrew Maunsell, | 
who published in folio The First Part of the Cattdogve ; 
of Fnylisk Printed Iholies (London, 1595); though 
we have seen the priority ascribed to Robert Scott’s 
t-hlaloyus Librorum c.v 1 rw/i'.v Europe partibti.s advec- 
torum (1074). The first printed notice of Shakspente 
by name occurs in a work entitled Polimantcia, or 
file Means to .Iticlgc of the kail of a ('onnnonwealth, 
whcrcunto is .annexed a I.ctter from England to her 
three 1 i.-inglitcrs, ( 'ainhridge. Oxford, Inns of Court, hy 
W. < ((kiinbridge. 1.594). Mr Clerk, a landsman, was 
the first wlio rcluecil oiir naeal tactics to a systematic ' 
form, rind bis excellent treatise was a great favourite 
with Tlelson, who would frequently desire Ins eliaiilain, 
Mr Scott, read it to liini. 'I'he first English book 
upon ntH'iV/frifiora was puhli.shed in 1('>20, and cuf itled An ! 
Accidence, or Patlacay to E-rperirure, Mecessary for all j 
Yount/ Seamen, or lliosc that are i^’.si.rovs ttf i/oin;/ to Sea : . 
by Captain, ,/ohn Smith, .tomclime (loccrnor of Viryinia, \ 
and Admiral of Kctr F,H/tland. 'Flic antlior says in ills i 
dedication, ‘ I have been persuaded to iiriiit tins dis- ! 
e.oui'je, being a yui ject T never see writ before.’ 

(inc Rolicrfs wa..s the first systematic writer upon trade \ 
in flic Engli.sh language, ami iiig treatise upon the siilj- ' 
jeci, entitled 7'bc Alcrehanfs ATajtp of Comtnerce (1038), . 
to wliieii liis jiorrrait i.s attaclied, gained liirn great repu- 1 
tation. 'Fiir' first book on .mrucyiny, published in Eng- ; 
land, is .Sir Richard dc Jicnese's Ttohe. of AIensuring of . 
jAinde, as recll of Woodland as Phnnland, and Pasture in i 
the Fold ; to Conept the h t/r Aem/bre of Acres of the same | 
(15i;o). '!’;i be sure there i.s a .Bohe of Snrmying printed | 
earlier—about 1540--but it relates only to agriculture, j 
Robert Record, who died in 15.58 in the King’s Bench 1 
jinsoii, wliere he was confined for delit, was the first 1 
person who wn tc on arithmetic in English (that is, any¬ 
thing of a higlier cast tiiiiri the works mentioned by ; 
'Fonstall); also the first wlio wjote on geometry in Eng¬ 
lish ; the first who introduced algebra into England; tho . 
first wdio wrote on astronomy and the doidxine of the 
,s)il)cre in J'kig'ish ; and finally, tljc first Englishman (in 
all probability) wlio adopted the system of Copernicus. 
Tile very rare and valuable -work liy Apiciiia Cmlius, , 
entitled Dc. Arte Chnininaria, I.ilrri X, pnWished at i 
Mediolaiii in 1498, is the first )iriiited treatise on ; 
cookery, and is an exceedingly curious book, throwing 
miieh light on the feasts of tlie aiieieiits. tsipies of it ; 
liave sold for prices varying from two to ten guineas. ; 
lint in beauty it is surpasseil hy tlui groat Italian receipt j 
book, entitled lliccUario Fiorentino (1574), a folio volume, i 
wliercin the culinary art is handed to piosterity in 
splendid print, enriched w-ith woodcuts iim! .m engraved 
titlc-nagc. Bcrna.ril Rrcydcnhach's Sawtamm Pere- 
grinaiitrntim in Alontem Syon (Mayciice, l-tSG) is jierhaps 
the first hook of travel's ever jmblishcd, and contains ' 
very remarkable illu»tr,ations; amongst others, a view of 
Venice more than five feet in length, and a map of the 
Holy Land more than three. Tlie work is in folio, and 
usually vahicif at ten guineas. liravm and Uogenberg’s 
six folio vohmic.s, e.ltitled Civifates Orhis Tenarum, pub- 
lislied at Cologne in 1572, contain the first engraved 
perspeetice views, including many of x'hices in England, i 
particularly the famous pialacc of Nonsuch. The first 
Greek edition of tiie Psalms of David, and the first 
Greek impression extant of any part of sacred writ, is 
the folio cilifcion printed at Mediolani in 1481, A copy 
of this rare w-ork, bought of a bookseller for the small 
sum of four shilliugs, was resold for five guineas to Dr I 
Askew', of whom it was purchased by another person 
for sixteen guineas. j 


tNDnSTEY AND ONNIPS. 

There are many tosoliers who jsrofess to show*the nearest 
way to excellence; and«maQy expedients have been in¬ 
vented by whioh the toil of Study might be saved. But 
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let no mail lie seduced to idleiioiBt by s^Hicioua piXHikises. 
Excellence is never granted to man bnt as the reward of 
labour. It argues, indeed, no small strength of mind to 
fxirsevcre in habits of . industry withourthe pleasure of 
perceiving those advances which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, yet 
proceed so slowly as to escojio observation. Tliero is one 
precept, however, in which I shall only bo opposed by the 
vaiu, tiiQ ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid tluat I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no dejiendcncc 
on your own genius. If you have great talents, industry 
will jtnprove them; if you have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supxJly their deficiency. Notiiing is denied 
to well-directed labour; nothing is to be obtained with¬ 
out it.— Sir Joshua JieymUk. 

« 

.THE DYING GIRU 

And thoii'art’dying’, bcanttful and yoiin;:, 

When sniileM of joy Nlioiild on thy lifis he phiying, 

And thou ehouldst hound with eportivo glee along, 

Where merry maids arc in tlui meadows nmyiiig. 

The spring sun shiiwth through tliy window-pane, 

The pleasant broiVvC with balmy breath is sighing. 

And thou caust hear thn feathered minstrorfl strain, 

In that still room where thou art jialc and dying. 

Why ia thy spirit siimmonod tho skiM, 

Untried by years, unvisited by sorrow ? 

Why art thou callodji,cro yet thy ifontlo oyt*H 
llfirve feared to look upon the coming morrow ? 

Tliy cheek hath never p;iled with anxious cai*c. 

Thy heart hatJi ne.ver throbbed with guilty Hadner,s; 

Even as thyself thy coutbo was pure and fair. 

Hollowed by lovts, and cheered with looks of gladnefw. 

Why didst thou leave thine own immortal beavtn, 

For earthly guests to cherish nn<l caress thcc ? 

Why unto uh wert thou, swoot Bjiirlt, given, 

Aud colled away when we had Learned to blew tlii’c*? 

Why wwrt thou fashioned lovely to the sight 't 

Why were tldne eyes M'ith tender radiurice streaming 

Why didst tliou come, young iHningof delight, 

To fade like mirage on the pilgriru glcumiug ? 

Belfish and weak!—why ahould we wisJi thee here ? 

PaaB to thy home, unBp«)tted, happy epirit; 

Hasten on blisafiil wing to that glad aphoi ^, 

Whore thou wilt ^ory evermore inherit. 

Wiss/Oo and dwell among the angel-band; 

But, oh! while stars beneath thy jrath are burning, 

Think thou at times upon our sinful limd, 

And plead for those whose gaze is upwards turning. 

Wanderwf AniKl, and Other Poe.ms,' by John Holton 
Itgg^aaa. IIW. 


any evapoT^fton tskluft place. Tbe yfotety when graduoBy 
absmrbed tlmnigh the Handle into tbe foOtsi^ of the leaf, 
gives vigmn to the leaf itself, and snstenance (to the |tat. 
As soon as the pitchers ore exhausted, the li^ again open, 
to admit whatever moisture may fall; and when the pltuit 
has produced its seed, and the dry season fairly sets la,, it 
withers, with all the covers of the pitchers statuliog open. 
— Barrow's CotAia^CJiina, 

THE TEAVEMiEIl’s TREE. 

This curious tree, which is a native of Madagaaoar, be¬ 
longs to the same natural order {Miisacets) as the plantain 
ami banana. It is known.in that island hy the natjie of 
‘ Ravcnala,’ to general readers as ‘ Tlie Traveller’s Tree,’ and 
to systematic botanists as the Urania Speemsa. It fonus a 
striking feature in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of 
its native country ; and is thus described by Mr Backliouse 
in his recent Visit to the Mauritius and South A frka :—Clumiw 
of these trees, composed of several stems rising from the 
same root, hi-e scattered over the country in all directions. 
’I’lio trunks, or more projHirty root-stocks, which are about 
three feet in circumference, sometimes attain to thirty feet 
in height; bnt whether of this elevation, or scarcely emerg¬ 
ing above grounii, they support grand crests of leaves ef 
about four feet long and one foot wide, but often tom into 
eonib-like sliroils. Tin! liead i.s of a fan-like form, and the 
flowers, which lire not striking for their beauty, are white, 
and ])roduced from largo horizontal green sheaths. The 
foot-stalks of the leaves, which are somewhat shorter than 
tlie leaves themselves, yield a copious Hupply of fresli 
water, very gr.atefiil tf> the traveller, on having thefr mar¬ 
gins cut away near to the base, or forced from contact with 
those immediately above them, especially those about tiiO 
middle of tile series. The root-stook is of a soft cfiUular 
substance, and the fruit, which rescmblests small Inmaiia, 
is dry, and not edible, 'iliis rema|’kable vegetable prodito- 
tion is said to glow in the most and eountnes, and thus to 
bo jirovided for the refreshment of man in a dry and tiiiisty 
land. Ifrobably the water may originate in the condensa¬ 
tion of dew, aud be collected and retained by the jmculiar 
structure of the leaf: it has a slight taste of the tree, but 
is not disagreeable. 

INPERIOB.S. 

As there are none so weak that wemay venture to iipiire 
them with impunity, so there are none so low tliat they 
iiiiiy not at some time be able to repay an oblig.ation. 
Tl'crefore wh.'it benevolence would dictate, prudence 
should confirm. Eor he that is cautious of insulting the 
w'cakcsf, and not above obliging the lowest, will have 
attained such liabits of forbeiirance and of comjdacency 
as will secure him tlie good-will of all that are beneath 
him, aud teach him how to avoid the enmity of that 
are above him. Eor he tliat would not hmise ejpi a 
worm, will be still more cautious how he treads R 
serpieut.— CoUun. 

EMPI-OYEES. i- ' v 


THE P1TCHKB-P1.ANT. 


There is not, perhaps, among the numerous examples 
that occur of the provident economy of nature iu the 
vegetable part of the creation, a more remarkable instance 
of oontrivMoe adapted to circumstances, and of means 
suited to the end, than what is evidently displayed in a 
plant whidk is commonly met with’in Ceylon and other 
udatuk of the East, and whioh lias obtained the appro¬ 
priate name of the jdteher-plani i^NitpeaUies distiUatoria). 
Being tadiabitant of a tropical climate', and found on 
the most dty ah<I stony eotuatioim, nature has fumUlied it 
with the means of an .ample supply of moisture, without 
which it woald have withered and |>erished. To the foot¬ 
stalk of each leaf, near the base, is attached a kind of bag, 
shaped like a pitcher, of the same cqnsistehco and colour 
us the leaf in tlie early stage of Its growth, hut changing 
with ago to a reddish purple. It is girt round with an 
ohhque band or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, 
ana moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 
MMWg over the handle, otmneots the vessel with the legf. 

the shrinking or contracting of tlfis fibre, the lid is 
dAvm open whenever the weather is showery, or dew falls, 
nwf uld ajipear to bo just the contrary of wfrut pisualty 
“" in nature, though the oontraotioa iwobibly is oo- 
hy the .hot agd dry atmosphere; andthe expan- 
ho fihre docs not take place tiU ttio mofefeiio; 
|«|tW*ted the pitcher.t When this «i thiilufeao' 
OQinthwIs-doWn, and it closes so fiindy M td 


They that are in power should be extrein|. 
to commit the execution of their plans not tb th 
who arc aide, bnt to those who aro tviBihtf. At 
and instruments, it is the duty of the latter to 
l)C8t; but their employers are never so Aim of them as 
when their duty is also their pleasure. TO raanmit tUe 
c.s'coution of a purpose to one Who dis^proves of 
plan of it, is to employ but one-fhlrd of the man; bis 
heart and his head are against you—you have commanded 
only his hands.— Colion. 


SEPF-CONCEIT. 

Tliose who either, from their own engagementaandllniSty 
of business, or from indolence, or from conceit and 
have negletied lotMng out oflhemselms, as £w M'mysxperlcAfie 
and observation reach, have from thkt tlm 9 ,ag| ^y ceased 
to advance and improve in th«fr 

gone backward. TOey may bs ecsttwirud iid 'mfei woC 
have lived upon thcit prtnoipls til tlmy are ledneed to 
beggary, am® left without roao«l*»»‘'-'Sfe >f. SeytuMs. 


ly'W. apdyt: «|AM«lMts, H^!f|trMt,;BdliiLhuM (alst) 
W»est,-«ltaw«w)i and,.wJtkttettn«n»ig^.%y W. 8. 


ufew lets of the Aeimaak AiHm, in tv^vc vahnuM. 
falfe ^ nnml>«rs; todainp)efe,aait> nmy ho had ’front.the pub- 

' ni or.tbair aia!tu.--j|i''iihnnpad''e{iM(m'cf the laiHRM}ia;ti«w 
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A DAY ON THE BANES OF BOON. 

Bobert Bitbks, 4iu3 Scottish poet, died forty-eight years 
ago. Of Ins children, three sons survive, men now of 
course arrived at a mature period of hfe. The eldest, 
Bobert, who is a person of considerable natural talent 
and accomplishment—a linguist, a geometrician, and, 
like his father, a poet, though one not reaching the same 
excellence—is a retired officer of the board of stamps 
iBid taxes, Somerset House : he resides in the town of 
Dumfries, whore his father and mother died. The 
second son, Colonej William NicorBurns, returned about 
a twelvemonth ago from India, after an absence of 
thirty-two,}?!^. The third, Major James Gloncairn 
Bums, has for some yeafs lived with his family at Graves¬ 
end. The two last belonged to the Indian army, and 
th^ services have secured them the means of indepen¬ 
dence for life. When these two gentlemen visited their 
native country Inst summer, it oeeurred to several kindly- 
henrted persons that the occasion demanded some public 
notice. The children of Bums were nearly unknown in 
a land with which their father's name was indivisibly 
connected. Tlic comparative neglect with which the 
great poet had been treated in his lifetime, might yet be 
fh Bopm degree expiated by honours paid to those who, 
if he had been alive, would have been most dear to him. 
It was theix^re right and fitting that a ceremonial 
Wektgine shCQld be given by the people of Scotland to 
theta inberiters of an illustrious name. The justness of 
AeaeiXieWB was acknowledged as soon as they svere 
{wapOBuded, and that in so cordial a manner, tliat it 
was tinidkly determined to erect, near Burns’s native 
tee bafika of Doon, a pavilion calculated for the 
stj^imrfto^iou ef a largo company, a field being at the 
krt *®»rt fbr the reception of the multitude 
in the liroceedmgs. All 
er jpeeptratems being accordingly made, the fdte 
ttldk plate ou the 6te of August 
X left; Ftenburgh to attend the festival on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, accompanied by a large party, amidst 
whom I had the pleamre irf including my esteemed 
fi(!|l|pd Mira S. C. Hail, besides several other labourers 
of Uteiatnre. The rapidity of a ndlwsy 
jMteteji ja Site OwteiBg, and the antleipatiott of^ihe mor- 
conspired to ntise our i^te to a 
tee time pan withram^ teuR 
' Immiml qnk^ through GHMiijmr, 

yfB wpieteiniite^ to tee Aft wuJwpy sitellteittetee 
of pdlcQMll eMhstem iteieh left us notUng ter ow 
ingMjn M’lg dtetetete etete(«« offsite, steit'te X 

tee m^ot Mtete 

p h# Ttim% ifWPra vonSite 

eiiteilteniniins wmteatet aMtsar teUdne to the tOtew 


soon gliding swiftly over the dales of‘Jtenfrewshire. 
A brush thmgp{b the chimneys of Paisley - a stoppage— 
another rapM aboot over the country—another village, 
and another stoppage—a lovely lake, across wliiih the 
snipes glided slowly and unaiagmediy away ut our 
approach—and then a passing survey of the railk-pio- 
dueing slojies of Cunnmgham, brought us f.ir on our 
journey. And now the sun set behind the lulls above 
I^args, descending through alternate bars of blackness 
and ol gold j and then out we burst upon the low sandy 
coast of Kyle, with the magnifiifcnt serrated outline of 
Arr.»ii walhng the opposite side of the Firth of Clyde, 
the surface of which was only sufficiently ruffled to 
give life to the glitter wliieh was cast down upon it 
from the glowing west. A few more stoppages at the 
little towns upon our way, and we arrived in Ayr about 
nine o’clock. 

It lieeanic evident to us, as wo wended to our hotel, 
that the town had got into a state of intense excitement. 
The streets were oil ahve with crowds streaming wildly 
to and fro. Criers votiferously proclaimed broadsides of 
the festival. Men were busy here and them adorning 
tnuraphal arches with flowers and evergreens. Several 
shows were in ftill clang and outcry. Carriages were 
perpetually driving up to hotel doors in a state of distrac¬ 
tion, and then plunging away again. Wo got into onr 
engaged apartments at the King’s Arms in tliat peculiar 
state of mind which only recognises nn intense fear lest 
everything should be done in ten minntes. We set to 
nn extensive tea in a frantic haste worthy of a mail- 
coach stoppage with the first liorn alre<idy blown j and 
it was not till all was done and carried off, that we began 
to think tlicre was perhaps no need for having been in 
such a hurry, seeing that we had nothing to do till next 
day. Every one was, however, determined to be veiy 
happ^. There being a pianoforte in the room, we had a 
merry strain struck up, and a dance effected by ted 
younger members oftee party. Songs, too, were svn^ 
and ^1 the jokes of the earlier part of the journey *»- 
viewed, and oijfie more laughed over. Parties Vbo hud 
been in two several railway carriages told all teat had 
hapiiencd them respectively to each other, three akVetel 
times over. And every, few minutes isdiyidUjIll# 
out of the room and came in again, totaUy tetalte to 
give an account of themselves. All was glee aai^aietelsn, 
end everybody professed to be quite swfe ttuMi tee next 
day was to bo one of tee most season. 

From six in tee morning, tee busiA ted exhitem^is 
ef tee streets wsb renewed. ITeteteiMFed measure^ 
past; bells rang; dratei Sud ftfiM tejteded Un-! 
known remotonessca. Bteutedebte^ftsdetnoeorte 
tee weather: teemwteuiKtent^aitettedtwiteftig,,ted 

















o’clock. Wares of fresh people -rerej every mor uiid 
then pouring into our st^t from train and steamer, 


wcU to the TaTboltcm 


-9, beautiM melantftoijt aj»^b«d 
m to my iBin4, raiawWng it 
Il-storred poet composed his ftere- 


on coo^mnlating his 


the gentlemen walking arm in arm very statolUy, the escape fTom the oahunities which beset him by avo/fige 
commoners rushing headlong along, grasping bunchy to Jamaica. Last in the procession came the Vork- 
blue umbrellas in tho centre. At intervfds a troop men of Messrs Smith of Mahohline, the ingehious ma> 
would pass, composed of the people of some particular nu&cturers of wooden boxes from one piece, trhich are 
district, or some lodge or society, headed by a flag and now so universally, in use—bearing on a small platform 


a pair of bagpipes or small band. Tho broad blue bon- a splendid Scotch thistle, which had been reared at 
net abounded, and there were some specimens of the Mossgiel, the farm of Bums— 


net abounded, and there were some specimens of the 
checked plaid, but not so many as would have been 
seen in Teviotdale. Pale women, in bomba/ct gowns 
and white frills, sat quietly at windows, gazing out at 
the passing groups. We assembled in the parlour for 
breakfast, lesi mirthiul than on the preceding night, 


The rough hur-tKIstle, upreiuling wide 
Amiuig the bnurdetl hear^ 

I luriud the vmler eUps artde. 

Anti fpaml tht apmml eUar, 

The two last Imcs formed a legend painted above the 


but still determined to hope the best, notwithstanding Jiardy plant itsdf—Jines never to be pronounced by Sc»t- 
that the steel hand of the baromotf r sunk half a tish tongOe unmoved—a burst from the heart which 
degree away from the brass one. Tilings did not Ibok would have given Burns a name with us, though all tho 
well i but still no one believed that there would be rest of his verses had been mere commonplace. And 
much rain. It might he a dull day, or a few sliowers; thus worthily closed the procession—■ a sonii-grotosque 
but not a rainy day. < The various comjioncnt portions show to many, hut to me otherwise; for I had no dooht 
of tlie procession were now seen passing towards the that half tho men composing it were in some way OCBI- 
place of muster; and still the Iresli crov ds of comers nected through their tatliers witli the personal history 
poured in. The gaiety which brilliant suns give was of the wondrous bard of Kyle, and could tell something 
wanting; but nevertheless there was much animation, new about that history, so strangely composed of the 
Amidst the bustle we got into a carnage which had uierrj and s.id. There even might be some who had 
been bespoken for ns,< and with a popular author on themselves met the poet in the flesh, aud enjoyed Ids 
the box, another standing on the projecting step at the eloquence, or withered under his satire. 1 may here 
left side, and an eminent vocalist perched on a similar remark that our party encountered,, on this occasion, 
aituatioii on the right, we were only a few yards from but one person wlio had seen Burns—im elderly lady, 
the inn door, when we had to draw up at a side to allow whose head he had patted as she was playing one dt^ 
of the passing of ‘the procession.’ This wns u series at paU-ali with a coiiipaiuou in front of the liouse of Mr 
of bodies more or less public, headed hy tho magibtrales Aitken, the trieiid of the poet, to whom ho inseiibed 
and town councillors, who designed to marcii in order lus t'otter’s Saturday Night-the companion being a 
through the town, and thenwj to the scene of festivity, daughter of to Ailken, witli whom Bums was then 
three miles oJT, thus presenting what was now felt to going to dine. It was something to have even tliis to 
be eminently necessary, a spectacle for the gratification say at a tune when scores of thousands had come to 
of the assembled multitudes, but a few of whom, it pay homage to the memory of the great iKxit. 
might be readily supposed, were to witness the proceed- Ho for the Hoon! lioads there were several, but one 
ings in tlife pavilion. On it came, flanked by throng- was set apart for the procession, and forbidden to car¬ 


ing masses, and looked on from crowded windows aud 


took that nearest to the sea, and soon 


bouse-topt—a strange and motley Ime, chequered with t.iine in sight of the Brown Hill of Oarrick, with its 


muaic-bands, and gay with the glor} of baiiiicrH and 
flags. There wore the town officers, with their old- 
fashioned scarlet coats and odd-shaped halberts. There 


ancient tovi ci of Newark ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 
and (irecnaii erected like a spear on Qio outmost verge 
of the clifT overhanging the flood. Darik skies—coldish 


were the respectably-dressed civic dignitaries. There wind—trees bending to the blast—roW-sides full of 
were the fhrmers and shephenls of Ayrsliire, the idiil- holiday folk all tending one way. On we go. But now 
dren of those amongst whom Burns was reared—the the ruin begins to descend, and pity for tho white 
vmvy class to which he ladonged, and therefore reaUsing gowns and stockings, and tho good summer bonflets. 
tite material man himself to common appreliension. To the left, across several fields, we get glimpses of the 
'ITiers were the local lodges of free masons, including stir upon the other road, and of the triumphed arches 
tho Kilwinning motAer hdye, so called as being the most by whicli it is glorified. Skirls from pipes are heard 
ancient in Scotland, and the origin of all tho rest; all too in tliat directiun. And now we pass the cottage 
adorned with their various sMhes, aprons, and other in- at Bridgehouse, where the last surviving member of 
signia} and the sword invariably borne by the weakest William Bumess’s famUy—his youngest daughter, 
and oldest-looking man of the party. One group-the St Isabella—has, by the generosity oi her country, obi- 
John’s Lodge of Greenock—were dressed in black small tained a happy, and. I trust, final shelter, with her heroic 
cdothes and white silk stockings, ‘as men would have daughters, from the nipping winds of advecsi^. Wq 
been fifty years ago for a ball. Next after the masons long to see tho sister of Burns in a home so fitting in 
came King Crispin’s masquerade—first a champion in all respects; but the door is closed, and all are awi^. 
armour; then a handsome and gaily-dressed British On, then, by Belleisle and Mount Charles, «id along to 
prince on horseback, followed by his attendants; then bank of Doon, to the scene of festivity, which we 


an Indian prince with bow and arrows, also mounted, 
and duly returned; then a very grave personage repre- 


quickly reach. Here the way-sides were dense with 
people. (Beliind us is to natal cot, signalised by a 


seating King Crispin himself, walking, huge-crowned, green and flowery arch. Kirk Allowa/s yjtfd is 
truncheoned, with his robe bonie by pages, and followed dotted with groups of a new kind worshippen. The 
by a very dignified-looking council. Next after were trees are k^n with boy perohers, half hid ia the 
^ other masqueraders, but Of a different character— branches. Every sow am tim some one tinklea to 


onier masqueraders, but oia (userent coaracter— braaenes. Every sow ana tnmi some one mtaet tag 
Urn o' Shanter and Souter Johnnie. Next a group of bell wlddi yet aooma to end of to deserted house 
Highland chieftains in proper costume; and after these of pray®.—realising to character of to piacg to an 


lOdd Edlows without nnrobw. On unexpeoting sense. Us is to beantod 0^- 

i ftiUy a mile in length, and every thiao monument—*?^ ^ Worthy Itomai Hsafiii* 

giving, from hraas instmments. fifes, ton who built it. The pavulea—a vast tonglt palace, 
es, a difibrent tune—to only ^cep- alive with fittunting 9aig|M.ii festor on to to Iftft. 
Od Accepted aSasoaa’frim two con- Glimpeeb 0t toaffito to jll^toms; to toetoibg 
noe, baton ditoent keysl 1^ of moton* to taught to todhtoou of toMfttb The 

to of wdiJmnwQuoiigb (ff Buim to to 


masons again, andiOdd Edlows without number 
ft ca wa, steetobtol fhUy a mite to length, and 
totoy ** r toass tostroments 

wtoMk'to Mgpipes, a difibrent tone—^the only < 
mmmM ‘free and Accepted aSasmu’ fnm w< 

d^^tont keys! M 
totoW wdlinown umwa atl 


itMBgt at 
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ItjUlft again. Lhare ia^eiren clear air, and Phoebus openings amongst trees. On they nioW»«Ba» alter 
SQetps as if anxious to break oat, that ne may see the ntass—music after music — and still the hailffltnrchief is 
ipothaosis of his fhvourite son. We here left the car- seen at those eyas rrhich sixty years ago beheld ni^tiy 
riage, which the remllatlons would allow us no longer the reverential scene in the cotter’s home To 
to retain, and sou^t the beautiful cottage of David lived to see such a day! At length the Ioft-boroal]hi«*le 
Auld, half ffearfijl to intrude where so many must needs with its legend closes the march, while the last band 
be tewtting him, yet not quite able to resist the temp- plays ‘ Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.’ This was 
tatioD, especially as Mrs Hall was desirous of seeing worthy climax, and there was no resisting it. Bosoms 
the well celebrated in Tam o’ Shantor, which is in- swelled, and cheers far beyond all that went before burst 
eluded in the pleasure-ground. In Mr Auld’s vestibule forth. The thistle itself coming within reach of the pto- 
we met the prime personages of the fete coming out fessor, ho seiwd a handful of its flowers, and with men- 
the parlour in which they had assembled, and ful disregard ofits punishing prickles—roadlyforgetfiil of 
these, after a few hurried greetings and introductions, its national motto—tugged it away from the stem. Thew 
we presently accompanied (by invitation) to the scaf- were distributed amongst the persons on the platfaPiD, 
fold specially erect^ for them near the pavilion; for It was now time to move off to the pavljion. But all 
the word had been given that the procession was was not yet over. The crowd now closed upon the front 
approaching. of the platform, and endeavours were madf by hundreds 

The position of this structure at the head" of a slope of qager m^ie-yea, also women—to get a shake of the 
above the old bridge of Boon—the bridge celebrated hand of a BWns The gentlemen good-humouredly sur- 
by Burns—was happily chosen to present the proccs- rendered themselves to this impuJse, and gave evidently 
siOB, in a striking point of view. We had little more the highest possible pleasure to scores of their father’s 
than arranged ourselves, when the head of it was seen admirers. ‘ I ha’e a wife and t^ wee laddies 1 ’ cried 
passing the bridge, beneath a triumphal arch sur- one enthusiastic rustic who had got a shake from the 
mounted by the figure of Tam o’ Slianter. The Earl major—quoting an affecting poem, in which the bard 
of Eglintoune formed the central figure—a handsome alludes to liis anxiety for the welfare of liis family, then 
nobleman in the prime of life. At his right hand stood less numerous than it afterwards became. It was in 
Mrs Bcgg, the bard’s sister, a venerable matron in a such traits or escapes that I read the real character of 
black dress. On the loft were ranged the tliree sons this festival—an ollering up of # nation’s best feelings 
of Bunts, and beyond them stood Professor Wilson, at the shrine of a name which it ean never now think 
Mr R B. Begg and his two sistets, Mr and Mrs S. C. oi, without the sense that it belonged to one whose large 
Hall, Mr 11. Cgrruthers of Inverness, the writer of this i'cart felt lor all—the consciousness that that name is 
paper, and several others, formed a second row, aii<l now. and ever will bo, its glory, as for a time it has 
I behind tliesc again stood the Ijord .lustico General been its shame. 

(Boyle), Mr Charles Meaves, advocate, and several of The large fitld of the pavilion was now crowded with 
the country gentlemen of Ayrshire. It was most into the groups which had formed the procession, and with 
resting to reflect on some of these eoiijunetions, parfi- the generjl multitude, and wild eager enthusiasm per- 
cularly on that of the earl witli Burns’s nnintdiate vndeii all We paused not, however, to contemplate 
relations, for his lordship’s grandfather (then styled this scene, but made our way to the banquet-room, 
t’olonel Monteomery of Coilstleld) was the ‘ sodger and planted ourselves in a cluster beneath the vice* 
Hugh, my warrior stented’ of Burns, and in las house president’s gallery. A vast square room (strictly speak- 
had lived the humble lass whom the poet has made mg, 120 feet by 110), having the roof supported by 
inaunortai as Higiilaud Mary. Now the dcscendunta of two rows of light pillars, and a gallery at each of the 
the peer and the peasant were met on different grounds, four sides, and having narrow tables with seat-benches 
the latter being the honourc'd party. Huch meltings of placed longitudinally, so that tiic> sitters might all fkce 
the spirit of aristocracy, even in a country where it is towards one middle line, had been prepared fur this 
said to be more unbending than in any other in tiio special occasion. By and by the company hod all 
World, may the cogent spirit of intellect achieve. The assembled, and quietly taken their places. It was only 
sons of Burns are men of middle stature, or slightly mortifying to tlunk that there had been no physiem 
under it. with a large share of the peculiar aspect of possibility of receiving the whole multitude, and that 
thMr fctber, the eldest having exactly his form of head, consequently the fete was over to the majority when 
While William possesses his dark and expressive eyes, its most interesting part was only about to begin to 
I OS do also Mrs Begg and one of her daughters. A the few. About two o’clock the proceedings in the 
tr>'ing scene was now awaiting them. hall commenced by a grace bwiig said by one of the 

The procession—the procession—it comes—it is on parish clergymen, and the light meal or londi which 
the brioge. Clang goes the music—deeply sounds the had lieeii prepared was then quickly eaten. Let it be 
bass drum—wave the flags. Hither moves the face- obse- 'ed, however, that tho president, tlic Earl of Egdift- 
presenting multitnde. Already white handkerchiefs touiie, had the cbildrcu and other relations of Bums by 
ate St some eyes. The neglect of a great poet fifty his side, besides the Lord Justice General, his own lady, 
ystrs 0(^0 is now—this day—this hour—^to bq expiated, and several gentlemen of local importance; while the 
Hate stand the persons who are to be the objects vice-president, Mr Wilson, was flanked by a few indi- 
and recipients of a nation’s contrition. Can we doubt viduals of the lg,tter elatraater, and by Mr Alison, authegr 
tiiat the liberated spirit looks on, and is at length 'ap- of tho History of the French Kevolution. It now ap¬ 
peased? But here tliey come, and here they pass, ono pearod tliat, ^though a considerable number of literal 
mdMei^S look of eager curiosity mixed witli reverence men had been invited Jrom England, only oiu (Mt 
and 'kwe being allowed to each—for still tlukpress is Charles Maekay, author of ‘ Memoirs of Elxia»iOfdinary 
behind. Gener^y there is silence—^the genuine Ian- Popular Delusions’) had come; besides whom, tke only 
of such fMlings~but whenever a band passes, representatives of the English litera^ class who graced 
liis^ny a Burnt tuah, warmer emotions arise, imd burst the festival were Mr and Mrs B. G. HtU, and Mr Dou- 
m fodj^iattstaihed cheers. Tbs principal persona on the glas Jerruld. Even of the literal^ men uf our om 
ptetfom raoeivetitetiirong uncovered, and the long inur eountry, a lesser number had cotee thUa might have 
m tiie uoUe-lookiag prmSsaor streams like metaot on been expected; a fact, however, wbidl the absent may 
titeHalBv Not anttte passes unmoved, except the solemn well be presumed to have the greatest osnsa to regret. 
Cris^ who, mH mill state, alters not a mueele, It would be inappropriate beee to mpeat much of 

man tom* m ay*. iHmaundl have now passed—but what was said by the vnriom spesikers, md what 
still titoy pour ahste: undemoath that flymg Tam p’ tim newspapers have already oemmemorated so welL 
' ShadMr, ejee stfil behind. The brae in 1 cannot sltogetiur ovmtoek tite speeobea That 

imnt of tote a mtothrjstei^ And sill distadtscreMto M tiie presideat in frimnsint the memoiy of Burnt 
uipiptottoteMtA toSttliiatoeatid^ WMg»<Mato«to* tetotont, although, at the 
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time, oomparatirely short. It 

ibie word as it was otteP^i'j!‘it'ii* 

s«)(l, ‘ beeause I> c<mati*ir« '4iid;'hujr«ffl0^|iki<ilM^:^[^ 

lieuteoant > bf'AiynltH^] forma! 

I and MtHOtt]^ itoiilrr ii!Mi9Ufient» niotithidece of 

'<QoUnty>' thKt:'l,tai»iO ventured 
t»Wtfttde’'»iy(^''b«eM^^'!^ this Occasion, and to 
uhderCht9e''thhib^rontf, although most grateful duty,' 
of prdiKtf lag Id‘titteh an assemblage the thrilling toast 
bf the meinbrir of Burns. This is not a meeting for the 
purpose of recreation and amusement—it is not a ban¬ 
quet in which a certain number of toasts put down on 
paper are to be received with marks of approbation— 
it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole people to p.-iy 
honour to their national poet. It is the spontaneous 
outponring of a nation’s feeling towards the illustrious 
dead, and it it also their desire to extend the hand of 
■Welcome and friendship to those whom he haS left, be¬ 
hind. Here, on the very spot where the poet first drew 
his breath—on the very ground his genius has hallowed 
-'-beside the'old kirk which his verse has immortalised 
—beneath the monninent which an admiring and ro- 
penthnt people have raised to his memory—here we 
moeh after tlie lapse of years, to pay our homage at the 
shrine of genius.’ At the words repentant people, the 
whtde of the company sprung up as by a preconcerted 
arrangement, and shouted their assent to the expres¬ 
sion. It was a historital moment of the intensest in¬ 
terest. The earl then proceeded to enumerate some of 
TOO men of literary talent who were present, and added 
In short, every town, every district, every clas.s, 
every sex, and every age, have come forward to pay 
homage to- their poet. The honest lads whom he so 
praised, and whose greatest boast it is that tliey belong 
to the Land of Burns,-arc here. The fair lasses, whom 
he so'prized and sung, have flocked liither to justify by 
their loveliness their poet’s words; while the descen¬ 
dant Of those who dwelt in the Castle of Montgomery 
feels himself only too highly honoured to be permitted 
'•to propose^the memory of him who wandered, then un¬ 
known, along the banks of Ayr. Ho-w little did tiiat 

f ieUB old man, who dwelt in yon humble cottage, when 
e read the “big ha’ Bible”—^“his lyart haffets now 
grovvn thin and bare’*—how little did l;j guess that the 
te&nt which then prattled on his knee would one day 
be the pride and admiration of a nation—that he would 
one day be enrolled a chief among the poetic band—in 
originali^ second to none; in the fervent expression 
Of deep feeling, in the keen perception of the beauties 
Of nature, equal to any who have ever revelled in 
the fairy-land of poesy. WeU may we rejoice that 
Burns is our own—well may we rejoice that no other 
spot can clsllh to be the birthplace of our Homer, 
except the spot on which we stand. Oh that he 
could have foreseen the perpetuity of fame ho created 
jto Moiseif I dh that he could have foreseen this day, 
when tbe manly and the fair, the poet and the liis- 
torian; the peer and the peasant, vie with each other 
in psylng their tribute of admiration to the untaught 
but mighty genius ■whom we now hail .as the first of 
Scotia’s ^ts I If so, it might htete allevvited the dreary 
hours of nissojourn at Mossgiel. Itmight have bright¬ 
ened the last dark days of his pilgrimage upon earth. 
And well does the poet deiervp our homage. He who 
portrayed the Cotter’s Saturday Night in strains 
uhrivtdled in simliUcity, and yet in fetvid solemnity 
and truth-^he •who breathed forth the patriotic ■words 
which tell of the glories Of a TVaJIaoe and a Bruee in 
'language which has imniof^ted^t^ the poet and 
the warrior—he whto cnlled inepirariOn froth the hnmble 
dwy, and th-undeted put the heroic words of the Song; 
of Death—he Who TOuwnured forth in steains the very 
te^foationof pbetry and hf love^ hUd yfitwho could duM 
.&1^ #»e bittwst shafts of satire—a poet tg' the hand 
who, despising, as it were, tire iwas of art, 
-jw-wNNuphad over^^ which he act at 

"|p||f^-^t'whO!re name'every Scottish heart taatiehild* 

'■ niwhle -neine is a househdd word in tire^paldce as 
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weU as tbe: '(rei^^ wv bC!-.p^d, te 

whom shouid *6 rpay homage, if not jto ow-wwu im» 
raortal'Baras^v:'.. 

The address (tf jPihfessor WilaoD, in proposing d wel¬ 
come to the sone of Burtis, was in the happlesfrati«*a flf 
that extraordinary man—perhaps the mo^ 1hi)Uai& 
gifted for such a purpose who lives amo^st mv' ^ 
Wilson is now near sixty, bnt 'hale, florid, and vi^roui, 
as when he stepped' the first in aU manly exerdses, :or 
pedestrianised as an ardent-minded yemth the mountains 
and vales of his native land. Time, if it has thinned 
his hair, has thereby only rendered more remarkable a 
magnificent head and face, calculated by nature to ex¬ 
press the possession of singular mental gifts. The arm 
uplifted in eloquent gesticulation, the eye darting keenly 
forward under the pent-house brows, are as arresting of 
the soul of the listener as ever, 'rhe addresses of this 
bright-minded person are spoken poems, glowing With 
beautiful description and generous feelfaig—eccentric 
slightly in tone, but noble effusions in the ;inain. After 
some preliminary observations on the occasion of the 
meeting, and alluding with tenderness to the failings of 
Burns, he said—* Among those who are regarded as the 
benefactors of their race, none can deny that Burns is 
entitled to hold a distinguished place. Even he it was 
who reconciled poverty to its hard let—-who lightened 
the burden of care with his music, and even witii its 
charm sometimes reconciled grief to .its grave—he wha 
by the immortal song, lias sanetifled for ever tile poor 
man’s cot, and th.at picturewhiclsgenius inspiredlg' 
piety could alone have conceived—a pielyjre how tendeW 
and how true! of that happy night in which,' by sotefe 
sweet transition, the working illan is prepared fqr thb 
hallowed day of God—^for that day on which A heavily 
calm is breathed over the earth, that is nowhere'frenn 
so purely as ’mong those who inhabit tbe hiBa aibd 
dales of our own beloved land. I hold that sneh senti¬ 
ments as these afford a justification of the works find 
of the character of Burns, both moral and intellectual, 
that places him beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst tbe very highest orders of human beings who 
have benefited their race by expressions of noble seller 
ment and of glorious thought Yet I would fain cieeu|^ 
a short time longer, while I say that there is 8' vofee 
heard above and below, and round about, not the voice 
of mere admiration, as expressed by men of taste or 
criticism—a voice which has been heard of old, And 
which has struck terror to tiie hearts at tyrante—a 
voice which it is more delightful to hem: in ti^s^ ^ 
peace, for then it is like tlie sound of distant watecft^ w 
the murmur of summer woods, or the noise of the sea 
which ever rolls even when it rests—I meiut;;:tire voice 
of the people of Scotland, tiie voice of her 'peasantry 
and of her trades, the voice of all who earn t^ir bread 
by the sweat of their brow—the voice of bur' -working 
men. I shall not pretend to dra-w QJeir character, 
but this I will say, that now, as of old, they do not 
choose to be dictated to in tte choice of those names 
which with them shall be household'wor4s—that they 
are men from whose hands yah might eatier wreuw 
the weapon than you may wrenrii the ■Wortiiip fntetn 
their hearts. They have choten fbr theh loye^^ te 
of truth, of sincerity, of |nfegritir, of resolution, ^ 
independence; tb^ hlave loved the open front sth^ 
tbe bold»eye which femi' not to locflt -upon tike Btcb of 
day. They do not dertiapd from one and'the "same 
person inconsistent-rittoes ; titey are no lovers of per- 
feOtipn j^ B^rfe^btlily, and they seem to have hived 
teoat^ those w|iO have heisa ittejected te fte^ 
se vtsin' teinptaMni,' hud who, ^'hether -ttititephant 'Or 
filing. manfl^ in -tire Mt; whose 

sqiil|h|vo;jOwP^^]p6te#ti^^ a»d‘wlte®i’iJ''hidno 
"Mppa-of tire.'ped|ite.. 

people nwteoh^'hpcm Burns, Uiid adt adteilte and 


low b^, hji virtues, ejtii^tisf«»"hBih bh 

his ot^Su, tior imr fhr ^ tsoBreot to q;^it 
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They Iwred him beoBUse he loved* the humblest rondi- 
tion of faumaDify. Thi^ loved him fur his independeooe 
'-an independence which has been absurdly denied, be* 
cause it was sometimes expressed in not sufficiently 
courteous phrase. But it should be remembered that he 
stood up not fur bis own indepeudunce only, but for tbe 
independence of tbe class to which he belonged—an in¬ 
dependence which in most periods of history has been 
insulted by the pride of superior station, and often 
i counted absolutely us a crime. Tliey loved him for the 
Bunsbino wliich lie threw upon the most despised uf 
their condition—not by repr^enting tbe poor man as 
an object for pity, but by showing that there was some¬ 
thing nobler to bo found in their ranks than tlie greatest 
philosopher ever dreamt of—that greater moral purity, 
or mote devotion, piety, and afiection, was nowhere to 
be found tliau among the tillers of the soil.’ 

The other speeches of the afternoon word generally 
well given and well received, aiul for four hours tliore 
was no perceptible relaxation of enjo>inent amongst the 
oUnipany. At length the time of parting arrived, and 
the meeting broke up in as decorous and orderly a ninn- 
ner as it had aesembled, nut one untoward eircumstauce 
of any kind having occurred. Unfortunately, tbe long 
suspended rain liad now begun to descend, so that tiie 
return of the great majority of the haiuiueters w as per¬ 
formed in discomfort. With soniu little diificully 1 gut 
my x>arty of ladies into their coach, and driven luck to 
town, which we found thronged by dabbled strangers of 
every order, all rf whom seemed nevertholi'ss to main¬ 
tain tlieir good humour, tlie general feeling liemg one of 
thankfulness tual the spectacle itself had liecii elTicled 
4ii fiMt weather. We stieut the evening liapiiiJy in our 
room at tiie King's Arms, and next day returned to 
Q^KQw, fully convinced that Tuesday tlic Ctli uf 
Avgust, 1S44, had iK'on by many dcgiees tlie moot in¬ 
teresting and ddightiul we liad ever known. 


SKETOIIEK IN NATURAL HISTORV. 

THE rOLCMBJDX—PIGEONS. 

Tas'Coi.tmiuio.B—represented by the commou house- 
pigeon—are distribuh'd over every region, with the 
exception of the polar zones. ITiough early noted for 
their beauty, and for their gentle and atlectionatc dis¬ 
positions, only one ont of a great number of species h.as 
been brought into subjection to man, and of tins one, it 
pay be said that it Is lodged and fed rather than domes¬ 
ticated. It is witli this species and its varieties tliat 
mo.st British readers are familiar, fevr being aware that 
there are many oilier species, nay, genera, rivalling tlic 
parrots In the brilliancy uf tiieir plumage, and surpassing 
the quiuls in the incredible numbers in wliieli tlicy cuii- 
greeate during their migrating seasons. They are ail 
exclusively, or nearly so, yc^totable feeders, and being 
extremely voracious, lay heavy contributions -npon the 
jKOducts of human labour—a support which, according 
to, some, is by no means repaid by any service which 
thW perform to man, or by the value of their flesh, 
fluiwers. or other exuviae. Be this as it may, the 
Columbidce conllnue in undiminislied numbers, arc still 
r^ardeJ as emhlematical of all that is gentle and aSTec- 
tionatCf and present many peculiarities in structure, 
haWto, and dfitribution, which render them an interest¬ 
ing fw^iy the foatUered race. 

Though the pigeons are readily distinguished from 
wy othier family, ortiithologists are not agreed as to 
the precise place they should hold in their systems of 
• claasiflcBtion. From thnjp general structure, they have 
,pe!sn ranked under tip tn|dec Basore^ or scrapers ,, 'while 
p jniaor poiata, and ktt many of thebe habits, they ro- 
Mmbln thp InHSsores or perwers. This fact, conjoined 
With o|(h«r %ctMhiltw»cea, induced Cuvier, apd 
after pin the nupority of naturalists, to assign to them 
a statioh utl fhe h«d off Jhe Q^JUnaoda, thus regarding 
th^ 6 $ » tite 3^ulifry and l^aaserine | 


tribes. This wriangeAient has much to recommend it, 
in as far as there seems an insensible gradation from 
tiie fouitreatiQgfiigeons of Africa and lodis^ with their 
strong bills, and feet formed for dasping, to theFronnd- 
doves of tropieal America, which seldom or nerw perch! 
and from these, again, to other members of the fsmilyt 
wliich, liy tlieir longer legs, crests, and wattles, approxi-* 
-mate still more closely to tbe true galUnaii*ou8 form. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Coiumbidai constitute a 
family essentially distinct from true poultry birds, and 
are as much isolated from any other group os are tlie 
psittacid.e or jiurrots. Distinct as they appear when 
viewed as a uliole, they present several remarkable 
variations amung tlicuisclvcs; heneo the sulidivlsion 
of the family into ei'rtain groups or fynero, as the 
following:—The fruit-eating pigeons of Africa and 
India ( Vwiiifo), inagnifioenfty plumaged;^ and of strict 
arboreal liab^; the turtelmes (f’tthnopih), also fruit- 
eaters, but W smaller size and -with slenderer beaks 
tli.on tbe preceding, and coiifiiicd to the Indian and 
Australian islands; the tnic pigeons (Colmha), as 
tlie house and ring-dove; tbe kurtles (Tiuim), so 
w cli known by the poetical allusions to their gentleness 
and afTectiou; tbe ground-doves of South America 
(IWislera), which live almost entirely on Uic ground; 
and some other aberrant genera allied to the latter 
group, which form -tbu so-calied transition into the 
gallinaouotis type. Tlioso groups or genera, though 
difleting from each other in poin^ of size, brilliancy of 
plumage, nature uf fou<l, aud liabitat, present a great 
siniilanty in wliat may be termed the general cliarac- 
leristics of the family. None of tlicui are birds of large 
si/c, or tire funuslicd with iveapons of attack ; all are 
timid and gentle in tlieir dispositions, love quietude, and 
file e\clusively, or nearly so, on vegetable food. Tlloy 
are in guner.d furnished with a fine glossy plumage of 
v.irioH', colours: are ratlier elegant m form; and are 
all w ell ailaiited for flight. They live in a state of do- 
\oted nionogaii,/, billing and caressing each other with 
the warmest attaeliment, build nests of the simplest con¬ 
struction, lay only two eggs of w lute colour, ftar several 
broods during the year, both parents engaging in the 
acts of incubation and feeding tlie young. Tlie bill is 
strait, the tip Imrd and horny, mure or less arched, the 
base covered with a soft naked uiumbrane wliich partly 
covers and protects tlie nostrils. The orbits of tlie eyes 
are more or less naked. Tlic feet are funiislied with 
four toes, tliree before and one behind, and these formed 
for jicrchiiig rather than for running or walking. The 
voice of the Colunibidic difTcrs from tliat of ail otlier 
birds, consisting of a simple guttural cce, or a repetition 
of that note upon dilTerciit keys, and with greater 
rapidity, according to Ihe passions l>y wliicli the bird 
is at the moment inspired. One of their chief pecu¬ 
liarities is the double dilatation of the crop, which 
expands on each side of the giillet, and whicli tbe bird 
is capable of distending with air, as is leiiiarkably shown 
in the conmion cropper or pouter. It is in this re¬ 
ceptacle that the fotid of the young is elaborated, by 
being impregnated with a milky fluid, this fluid being 
more or less abundantly secreted according to the age m 
the squabs. When the brood arc very young, theit ftxjd 
is disgorged by the iiareiits in a soft and pulpy state; as 
they grow up, it is loss macerated, dill they have r^cned 
the age uf squeakers, odd then the grains are 
from the crop almost in their original conditiog;},* The 
longevity of the pigeon has-been variously esUjtoWhid, 
Bufftin .ind others mention seven or nine yew* «t ‘Ihe 
ultimatum; we ourselves have kept tliem for fourteen 
years; and Mr Daniel relates a cate cf a Cotnmei& houte- 


* This curious provision in the pigeon is tto nearest ej^mpaeh 
uooDgbirdstothcrasnmueofahiglierelasseisatauas. Frointhe 
olianges whiofa take ppu» In the state at the i^aathiW'tlM briesa. 
Ing eeaeon, the pigean msy be almost SSid to'have, like ttW tMSn- 
molia, pertoSe of Motetion. Tba finidl* ef agn^rlshmiUiyeeibun, 
eoamdates with acids, shd fOnHs ontej aethidiiftorsiii 
still: ‘ is nut the nu» and t mi ysiift d s , quainiodity which tlM oomtswa 
Joke supposes. >,. , 
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pigeon Jinving attained the age of twenfy-one. Bach are 
the general cbaracteriatics of the family; vru shall now 
glance at the distinguishing featuresCof the several 
genera. 

■ The fruit-eating pigeons (ViHago), which inhabit the 
tropical regions of Amca and Asia, are the most bril¬ 
liant, as they are the largest of the family. In all of 
tliem the predominating colours are green and yellow’ 
of various shades, contrasted with patches of azure, 
purple, or reddish-brown. They live entirely on fruits 
and berries, for which purpose their beaks are stronger 
and harder than others of the family, and their feet’are 
almost as well adapted for climbing as those of the 
I»rrots. Inhabiting the recesses of the tropical forest, 
their tints are,.so arranged, that it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish them from the verdure and blossom amid whicli 
they dwell Jh one species, the Vinago Aromatica, 
this, adaptation is very remarkable. The fig of the 
banyan, on which it feeds, is red, while the leaves are 
green; and as if to render the security of the animal 
perfect, its plumage is exactly of the same shade, wliile 
its eyes are briUlanfty recJ, so that, according to an 
observer, “you might look for inan 3 ' minutes before you 
cm see one, although there may be fifty in the tree.’ 
lit their habits, the fruit-eating pigeons are shy and 
timorous, and are generally seen in limited flocks, 
except at the breeding season, when they pair and 
retire into the recesses* of the forest. They are all 
voracious and busy feeders, and some which, at certain 
aeasohs, live upon the soft covering or mace of the 
nutmeg, become so loaded with fat, as frequently, 
when shot, to burst asunder when they fall to the 
ground. On this point ‘we may notice,’ says Mr 
Selby, ‘ the remarkable provision Nature has made for 
the propagation as well ns the dissemination of this 
valuable spice; for the nutmeg itself, whicli is generally 
swallowed with the whole of its pulpy covering, passes 
uninjured through the digestive organs of the bird, and 
is thus dispersed throughout the group of the Molluccas 
and other ulands of the East. Indeed, from repeated 
experiments, it appears that an artificial preparation 
WalogouB to that which it undergoes in its passage 
tihroUgh the bird, is necessary to assure the growth 
and fertility of tlie ntri; and it was net till after many 
unsuccessful attempts liad been made, th.at a lixivium 
Of Ume, in which the nuts were steeped for a certain 
time, was found to have the wished-for effect, and' 
induce the germinating tendency.’ The turtelines 
are also fruit-eaters, and differ from the 
preceding genus chiefly in being smaller and of more 
slender make, having the-tail square instead of pointed, 
and being furnished with a less hardened beak. They 
are even, if possible, more brilliant in plumage—green, 
yellow, and orange being tho prevailing colours, in¬ 
terspersed with patches of purplish-red and bright blue. 
Tliey inhabit the Indian archipelago and the islands of 
the Pacifi^ luxuriating on the numerous fruits and 
berries Which teem in those sunny ^climes. 

The genus Columba, or true pigeons, embraces many 
species both native and foreign, of whose forms and 
habits the ring-dove, the wood-pigeon, and the rock or 
common dovecot pigeon are sufficiently typical. Of 
this genus, so well known, no description is necessary, 
unless -it be to point out how much their form, 
colours, &o. are modified by their habits. Like the 
fruit-eaters, they are wild and timid, usually living in 
extensive flocks, except daring the breeding season, 
when they separate in pairs. Their food consists 
chiefly of grain, pulse, acoms, beech-roast, and other 
B^s, and occasionally of the tender shoots of par¬ 
ticular plants. Ttoe’they gather on the ground; 
}^n(» their plumagrls of a more sombre hue than that 
<» the fruit-eating genera already desoribM. Their 
hillB aro also more slender, though srilL of average 
Ustmum, and their feet are better ^apted fbr walking 
thm wp grasping. Their tails are geHerafly squaiUi 
and mfr wings strong and pmnted, thus fitting tlfeoi 
Su i^g .and arduous flights. In all this vfh pe^ve 


the tmiMTing provision of Nature: their Odours re> 
aemWe the objects by which they are genmally Sur¬ 
rounded, their feet require less-developed grasping 
powers than the arboreal genera; having no nuts ana 
fruits to break, their beaks are more slender ; and 
having to roam more abroad than the former, which 
only move, as it were, from tree to tree, their wings 
and tails are admirably adapted for rapid fli^t. VOh I’ 
says tile persecuted -Psalmist, ‘ that I had tho wings of a 
dove, that I might flee far hence and be at rest.’ The 
species of this genus are the most widely distributed of 
all the pigeohs, being fodnd in almost every region of 
the globe. If living on the products of human labour 
more than any of the others, they are also more usefiil 
inasmuch as their flesh is sapid and nutritious, and 
their feathers and droppings of considerable value.* 
Of the many species which rank under the genus 
Columba, -we shall notice only the ring-dove, the rock- 
dove (the original of the house-pigeon), and some of 
the more remarkable varieties, as the carriers, pouters, 
tumblers, &c. which art has produced from that species. 

The ring-dove or cushat (C. palumbus) is, -with the 
exception of one or two foreign species, the largest of 
the genus Columba. It inhabits every country in 
Europe—permanently the southern regions, and perio¬ 
dically those which are subjected to long and severe 
winters. In Britain it is a constant resident;, and must • 
bo familiar to every reader. Its hues are very brilliant, 
forming, with the iffiestnut-shouldered pigeon of tho 
Pacific, a gradation from the arboretli to the common , 
pigeons, 'rhe cushat is a wild and shy Ijird, loving the i 
recesses of the forest, and incapable of being domesti¬ 
cated, even though hatched and Veared within doors, as 
we ourselves can testify after some dozen of protracted 
trials. The dovecot or house pigeon—the only sjieeies 
which has been taught to reside in an artificial habita¬ 
tion—will form, if careful!j- treated, a permanent at¬ 
tachment to its residence; not so the ring-dove, which, 
however carefully and tenderly reared, wUl, so soon .as 
it obtains its liberty, betake itself to the nearest plant^ 
tion. Ring-doves breed twice a-year, in spring and in 
autumn, during which time they live in pairs; but on 
tlie approach of winter they assemble in flocks and 
haunt the stubble-fields, or those woods abounding in 
beech-mast, acorns, and berries. In severe winters they 
approach the stack-yards, or more frequently tluS tur- 
nip-flelds, on the leaves and tops of which root they feed 
with avidity. And here we may observe a remarkable 
effect which has been produced on the numbers of the 
cushat in Scotland by the introduction of the turnip, 
and the general progress of cultivation. Attentive ob¬ 
servers have remarked that this bird has more than 
trebled its numbers within the last twent;^ years, partly i 
from obtaining better accommodation in the young \ 
woods which have been planted for shelter, and partly j 
from deriving a steadier supply of wiater food from tlm 
turnip. The ring-dove is therefore an eneJny to the far¬ 
mer, unless it be considered that the havuo. which It 
makes among the seeds of the wild-mustard,- charlock, 
&C. —those pests of cultivated ground—‘repay* in some 
measure the tax which it tevies on to prodnoe of his 
industry. Its flesh no doubt is exc^Wtr’ nnd little 
inferior to grouse from the beginning tunamet ^ 1 
mid-winter; but sq, soon as to liirC. partakes the 
turnip, its flesh tastes so strongly tot TegetaWe 
as to be unlit for to table. There is nottlBg TOry 
peculiar in ^e habits of the tmshab X-fo neat is of tho 
simplest oinetnicticffl, cohrijtog of a few loosely Inter¬ 
woven twigs, so 8oantoliitl'% 
seen to eg^ frmn btimw eto at a diitenite 
feet. They bufid at ail Iw^ti, and in any sort ef tree, 
though under our own OhiarvaMm: to vati^ 
of Sr, beech, and large hqlleB were to feri}it#e;teaorte. 
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The wood-pigeon (C. anas) is ve»y nearly allied to the 
ring-4ove in all its habits sad manners, and even feeds 
and congregates with it in winter; but it is really a dif¬ 
ferent species—inferior in point of size, elegance^ and 
, briUiancy of plumage. The voice of this bird in the 
woods during the summer evenings—Tfi-hoo-tu-tu-tfi— 
has a fine e&ct; Campbell speaks of it in one of his 
poems: 

* And the deep tneUow cniRh of the wood*pigoun'B note 
Mttde muBic that sweetened the calm/ 

Indeed the cooings of many of the arboreal pigeons 
accord so intimately with oursassociations of all that is 
gentle and innocent, that one cannot listen to them 
without being impressed with feelings which no other 
sounds in nature, save that of the human voice itself, 
could inspire. The effect to which we allude is finely 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Audu¬ 
bon, of the Zenaida dove, whicli inhabits the Cays or 
SBiali islands in the Gulf of Florida:—‘ A man who was 
emeo a pirate assured me that several times, while at 
oeitain wells dug in the burning shelly sands of a w'ell- 
knowil cay, the soft and mdancholy cry of the doves 
awoke in his breast feelhigs wliich had long slumbered, 
meitod his lioort to repentance, and caused him to linger 
at the spot in a state of mind which lie only who com¬ 
pares the ■wretdiedncss of guilt witliin liim with the 
U happiness of former innocence, can truly feel. Tie said 
1 he never left the place without increased fears of futu- 
I rity, associated as he was (iilthough I believe by force) 
witii a band of ttie most desperate vill.ains that ever 
annoyed the navigation of the Florida coast. So deeply 
moved WSJ he by the notes of any bird, and especially | 
those of a dove, the oifiy sootliing sounds he ever heard 
during his life of horrors, tliat through tliese plaintive 
notes, and them alone, he was induced to escape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return 
to a family deploring his absence. After paying a part¬ 
ing visit to i hose wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zenaida dove, lie poured out his soul in 
sunplieations for mercy, and once more liecamc what one 
has said to be “ the noblest W’ork of God”—an Iiouest 
man.’ 

• Tliewiid rock-pigeon or bisset (C. Uvia) is, accord¬ 
ing to most naturalists, the original of our own dove¬ 
cot pigeon, house-pigeon, and ail its fanciful varieties, 
as Jacobins, feu-tails, tumblers, pouters, carriers, &e. 
In a wild state, it is found on all the rocky coasts of the 
old world, frequenting in our own country the islets 
and sea-board wherever it can obtain a suitable resting- 
lace. As the well-known dovecot pigeon, it requires 
I ttle description. Compared with the arboreal pigeons, 

I its feet arc better formed for walking, its colours less 
resemble that of foliage, its bill is more slender, as 
^ins, pulse, &c. constitute its chief food, and its 
lighter boily and longer wings are more perfectly 
adapted for rapid flight. Though brought under sub¬ 
jection to man, the cot-pigeon cannot be said to he do¬ 
mesticated; it is merely lodged and fed—^man having 
substituted an artifleial cavern, and little recesses in a 
dovecot, for that of its native rocky liabitat. It easily 
submits to the change; for if a pigeon-house be built in 
a quiet but pleasant Situation, not far removed from 
water and food, kept clean and in repair, there is no 
dfflcnlty in establishing a colony to any amount. They 
are eSttremSly productive i for, though onlylgying two 
eggs at a Ume, they breed monthly for the greater part 
of the yeJET) and &e young ones soon pair, and Mow 
the example the parents. Thus, Linnssus computes 
the increase from one psdr in four years at not fewer j 
than 18,0001 Though the inbaWtants of the dovecot j 
cannot he said to he domesticated, there are several j 
varieties cf house and fmef pigeons which show an exx 
teeme attachment to man and to their dwellini^ 
pecBing on and oaieesisg the hand tba^ feeds them, and 
dil^biniqf ntuptottui of uneasiness during the absence 
of those iHm wote theX are eQteciidly fanuiior. JameS' 

JMyw, to 

aSbottog atiebddto of a wete tlie pteymatot 


of an infant soft who died:—-‘I con nocht forget a 
strange thing at his deathe. 1 had a pair of fyne milk- 
white dowes, w^ilk I fed in the bous: the ane whereof, 
the day of his deathe could nocht he holden af hia 
cradle, but stopped from Bitting, above it, crept in and 
sat under it, and died with him j Bbie uther at my halne- 
comiiig on the morn, as I was washing my hands, cam^ 
.lighted at my foot, and pitcouslie crying “ pipe, pipe, 
pipe,” it ran a little way from me. Then I called for 
pease and beanes to give it; but they showed me*it 
would nocht eat. I tuk it upe and put pickles in the 
mouth of it, but it shook them out of the throat, and 
parting from me with u pitiful piping, within two or 
thrie hourcs died also.’ • 

Of the numerous varieties of the common pigeon, to 
which the art of the pigeon-fancier lias ^iven rise, bur 
space will not permit us to give any detail. Singliug 
out individuals of tlie house-pigeou iidted for some 
peculiarity i^ tlieir forms or colours, the fancier* has 
been enabled to produce very remarkable varieties, 
and boasts of his jiowcr to bring out any colour quite 
to a featlier. Of the most estesmed fancy varieties, 
Mr Selby enumerates the Roman, rough-footed, crested, 
Norway, Barbary, .Tacobin or ruffed, laced, tarbit, 
bro.ad-tailed and narrow-tailed shaker, tumbler, hehne^ 
I’ersian, carrier, horseman, pouter or cropper, smiter, 
turner, and spot pigeons. Of these the carrier (C. tahel- 
laria) is by far the most cglebiated, having been em¬ 
ployed from remote antiquity in the carrying of de¬ 
spatches wliere secrecy and speed were the objects in 
view. Exhibiting a greater attachment to the place of 
its birth, and to its offspring, than any other variety, 
advantage lias been taken of tliis feeling by man, and 
the bird employed in hia service. Being carried out in 
a basket to a short distance, they are then set free, and 
generally return to their homes ; the distance is gradu¬ 
ally incrt'iised; and after a training of this sort, and 
good treatment at home, the carrier-pigeon may bo 
safely intrusted at almost any distance. By means of 
these birds intelligence (written on a small billet of silk 
paper, which is fastened under the wing sfo as not to 
impede the flight) has been carried eighty miles in three 
hours, and sometimes at the rate of forty miles per hour I 
At one time they were much used in the East as mes¬ 
sengers, forming actual pigeon posts; and many inte¬ 
resting anecdotes are recorded concerning the feats they 
porfomied, for which the reader may consult the article 
‘ Carrier-Pigeons’in No. 229 of our former series. 

The turtles, including the genera Turtur and Ecto- 
pistes, are generally much smaller than the common 
pigeons, have the bill slender, their feet formed for walk¬ 
ing or perching, the tail somewhat pointed, and the 
wings more rounded and less fitted for bold flights. 
Tliey resemble the pigeons in their habits; feed u^n 
the ground, but roost and breed in the woods. The 
colhfed turtle (T. risorius) is perhaps the best known 
of the group, being a common cage-bird, and kept for 
the gentle and affectionate dispositions which, while 
in pairs, they exhilflt towards each other. ‘The love 
of the turtle’ lias long been proverbial, as is, indeed, 
that of most gf the doves; but those who have stuped 
the habits of a colony in a pigeon-house, will bear testi¬ 
mony with us that broken faith and deserted mates are 
by no means uncommon—a resulft we presume, df liiat 
fatal proximity occasion'ed by their artificial halflltotoii. 
Of tills group, tlie passenger-pigeon (JS. mifftatoriiiHi) is 
one of the most wonderful in its instincts and uumb^s. 
It is a native of North America, where to bteefle to such 
immense numbers as to darken the air fesr a censider- 
able time when the flock takes flighty and to destroy 
the trees and herbage beneatli whero they settle. 
Catesby, Wilson, and Audubon, Ijate «toh; in tiheir own 
manner, described the comtoge toto goings of these 
Countless swarms, apd have <^niputatos» Of 

ti^eir nMpers, reckontog toi^ thousand 

]n|Uions in eadi of the fliooka wtooh they witneiWBd. 
Ftom these authoidti^ whicb have been so often 
quoted, we pass on to thai of another eye-witness, 
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Mr Featberstonhangh, as narrated* in . hia recent 
journeyings in the; southern states of America !— 
‘A new and veiy. intemiiDg spectacly how:presented 
itself, in the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of tliem, many miles.long, came 
across the .countryi Slie Right succeeding to anotlier, 
obscuring the daylight, and in tiielr swift motion 
creating a wind, and producing a rusldng and startling 
sound tdiat cataracts of the first class miRbt be proud 
oC‘ : These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
mcst remarkable phenomena of the western country. 
I remember once, when amongst the Indians, seeing 
the woods loaded from top to bottom witli tlieir nests 
for a great number of miles, the heaviest branches of 
the , trees broken and fallen to the ground, wliich was 
strewed with 'young birds, dead and alive, that the 
Indians in great numbers were jiickiug up to carry 
away with tlieir horses; many of thj'ir dogs were said 
to ,lSs gone mad with feeding upon tlieir putrifled re- 
mams. A forest thus loaded and half-destroyed with 
.ihesej birds presents an extraordinary spectacle, which 
eaunot be rirallod; hut when such myriads of timid 
hit^;#s the .wild pigeon are on the wing, often wheel¬ 
ing 'ai)d performing evolutions idniost as complicated as 
pyrot^hnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as 
they move, they present an image of the most fearful 
ppwer. Qitr horse, Missouri, at such times, has been 
SOiCOwed by them, that jie would stand still and tremble 
in his 1 harness, whilst we ourselves were glad when 
their flight was directed from us.’ 

The ground-doves, which complete the family of the 
Colurabidse, consist of the systematic genera Perixtera. 
CttaiHepelia, Phaps, and Geophilas. Tliey are distin¬ 
guished from the preceding groups by their terrene 
habits; they feed and live almost exclusively on the 
ground, and build on lowly shrubs, if not on the ground, 
like the gallinaceous tribes, to which they more nearly 
approach. As a necessary accompaniment of tlieir 
habits, tbeir colours are still more sombre than tlic 
tuTtles, being often of a dusky brown or earthy tint. 
Their winge are round, and in many instances concave, 
as.in tliC'partridge and grouse; their feet are better 
formed for walking' than for perching, and some of them 
raU: with so much celqrity, as not inaptly to merit the 
appellation of partridge pigeons. I'hey are a numerous 
race of hirds, and vary an size from tlmt of the common 
tiirtie to that.of the woodcock, but present no trait or 
feature deserving particular notice. 

. Such are the Columbidai, to a detail and classific-ation 
of whMi se^'eral elaborate monographs have been de- 
vot^t bat coneeruing wliose numbers,' distribution, and 
habits# the reader may.glean sill tliat is especially inte¬ 
resting from the above curt and hasty sketch. Only 
four speciea-T-the rook:.pigeon, the ring-dove, tlie wood- 
p^feon,^,and comnpioh turtle—are natives of Britain; but 
the remains of , htiger species have been found fossil in 
tlte bona caves of Engfand, proving not only the high 
antiquity of the family, hut its once more prevalent 
distribution in our island. 

■ .iwi ' iJ.-i n ■■w ' l M -*. I ' ■ i l ii*. . — . . . . 

^ THE COMMONPLACE. 

Ant person who looks rowid the circle of bis ac¬ 
quaintance, vUmflndai least one individual who passes 
through tlie:;>ip^ld almost UQhbededf for it is most 
likely his in||^ane not to possess any pbaracteristic 
prominent to fiistingateh 1^ from the rest of 

mankind. Sis (»hateuance is . 10 , commonplace, that 
a short walk in jmy -mmihrflfeiiaM^ street will show 
su at least a half-dosen sets of. featun^ of a simi- 
|tw east His height is so vegy.oBitiwiy’, that at least 
thirty, per cent of his feUow-msp measure Rie some 
lunher of feet shd!inches. .Hisisht^is seUherhand- 
me nurdisproportiooed. Hsd, .utdeqd, hi; hsmi Usssed 
‘h * .deformity, it would hare ssh«.inap|l^,itmiuhini 
TV “9 Wight have been knmKB'flrem t^MWpsr- 

^l|||my^hl9 0 V& age and status. , 

^ «fltward aspectliW# «fl 


inditMual of this tdass with tlie multitude. There iffeks 
little to djstlngulsh him from the mass in his mind As 
in his person. Heihas neither amhitton nor ener®r to 
dart a-bead of. the,'crowd. He idoes exactly 
people do, and wwSld not do any thing. wMiflj, '.other 
people do not .do ton Rie world! He ia timidH reserved, 
and apparel^. gBavei Of conversation ho has iittie, 
and it requires a strong stimulant to set bis temgue 
in motion: 'argument is of course quite ont oftlm ques¬ 
tion with a man who seldom has courage to differ Aloud 
with the most extravagant opinions. Though he nevar 
asks questions, he will answer tliem i but when he does, 
be is sure to tell you something you know already. As 
the snail conies out when it is tonciied, and again retires 
into its shell,, so do the commonplace require to he 
stimulated by a question eie tiieg will ‘ come out.’ Hav¬ 
ing spoken, they shrink back under tlic crust of con¬ 
scious insigniflcance. 

Despite all these defects, however, the commonplace 
are among the most useful members of society, only tlieir 
usefulness begins where that of more brilliant spirits 
ends. Peeling their general deficiencies, they court 
favour by doing what a great*many otlier iieople.de¬ 
cline. In fact it is only their roadiness to oblige—tiieir 
unfailing good-nature, which prevents them from being 
utterly overlooked and neglected. When, for instanoe, 
a party is being made up, Mr Nobody is added to. the .j 
list of guests because tliere is some old lady to See home. 
He is always ready to carve, so is asked out to .dinner 
now and then. Wlien throe persons are inclined;to|Ii«ve 
a game at whist, be is preferred to ‘dumpiy;’ Or whein 
seven want to dance a quadrille, ho is nsk^ to ydn 
merely because he makes the eighth. He is ip'vited to 
pic-nics for the sole reason tliat liis contributhms wili 
increase the stock of champagne, and reduce to eath 
paying member of the party a proportion of the geneuM 
exp(!ns(!s. Besides iiis uses in these respects, tlie oom- 
monplace man is of signal service at tlie sooisd board 
and in the midst of conversation, for this s^mwnrfy 
jiariidoxical reason; he seldom talks himself If every 
convive ivere a wit, a genius, or a philosopher, there 
would be mi contrast, no relief; like a play, all' of 
wliose cliaracfers, are kings, or a picture, witli:all lights 
amino shadow.s.. Hence the eommqnplaro TCrferm 
an important part in a social tableau i ^antio- 
nise contrasts; they are the neutral tints wljjjim blend 
the high lights of intellect with the deep rfpoowS of 
stupidity. W'hcre there are voluble talkers,-they (Ute 
invaluable; they listen well, and relieve the thqnotony 
of a long story by cxclaraatimrs which enflofliisCie^^ 
narrator, and which no one else will eoadeacekd, to 
make; such as ‘indeed!*—‘really!’—how,, 

‘remarkable !’ with a carefully nursed. andv'yerr,i«hf 
pressivc ‘extraordinary!’ for tiie (^qstrophe, . 
tlie commonplace man never -winces , at a 
which maybe aimed at bitn. Irtdspd'herothefr®^ 
it—he is delighted to be taken notksB ofhtf aflV 

To all rules there are excej^ODS; and ft 
commonplace make desperate, struggles to; Ito- 
and distirignistaed from the general Iterd. _ 
a conspicuous style of ; otbei^ oc<^&tnoii^ of M 
ners. They often try to disguise th e hopekw; flotmnenjMjlS 
of their figures by ipeanf of odd-abap^ haonjf- 
hued waistcoats, and cUriously-colourea Stoves. It hais 
often beeij, a matter of shfi^se what heefinnes^or ror- 
tain extraordinary crayata and stocks one secs displaced 
in hosiers’ shops: some of an ultra certdean UudJ 
spangled all over with gilt stars. Observation, howi- 
ever, will show that thBgrMftro m a nuf s p t nr ed fbr Rie 


commonplace, w^o stee sw s^ 
'the8e..es:peii^tii 
of Nature^ impiffwsutl! 
help them outo* thfi.rsSw^ imio'v 
selves to he to *6%^ 
grow -to'.'toailljfltoe.'l^ -tosa 
stroage whl|ii'i«to8'%hii 

mottot''tohlBtotos.''' R> toito espes 
Bot,<uau,tor,«toe tget 


rose^.to,tro]tr them. Evep. 
bmto to m), and tfap vktims 

t espes 
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tithe^rf iniitaaoe^ is gained, tlie 

aotioe attracted is t^oin of a flattering kind 
' Anotiser'exteiaim expedient resorted to by tite oom- 
munplacei Is that of taking unto themselves high- 
sounding Ohriatian names. Whether the extreme pre- 
valsnee of the name of ‘‘Smith’ gives rise to the notion, 
ot'Whotber it be a fact,' cannot be decided; but certain 
it ;ia( that this popular-cognomen and commonplace 
people 'ire very generally associated. At a random, 
but moderate computation, at least a moiety of the 
commonplaoe are called ‘ Smitli.’ Out of this legion 
a few of the bolder spirits,* scorning the shackles of 
non-individuality which this name fastens on them, put 
ft preface of prenomes to that wliich they inherit from 
^ir ancestors. Thi.*, then, accounts for the frequent 
occurrence of * Constantine Agrippa,’ ‘ Mackenzie Mac- 
Mntosli,’ ‘Pelham de Crespigny,’ and a hundred equally 
euphonious prefixes, which end like the b&tlios of an 
extravagant poem, in tiie sirname ‘ Smith.’ TJxiou paper, 
this exi^ient answers. So long ns the writer of the 
classical or aristocratic signature keeps out of sight, 
your imagination is very likely to picture him as some¬ 
thing more than common. Ills lugh-sounding names 
make a great effect in advertisements, play-bills, and 
the prospectuses of joint-stock companies; but once 
get introduced tu him—once stand face to face with him, 
and tlie grand associations called up by his Christian 
uames when in print, vanish like the ‘ baseless fabric of 
u visioii.’ His appearance, manners, and conversation 
are perhaps so intensely commonplace, tliat the only 
uiame which is ixissible to be suggested to your mind, 
is that v^ieh he in reality bears—Smith. 

In trutli, all such sttruggles as those we have described 
nre useless. The really eoramonplace will be common¬ 
place in spite of the most persevering struggles, so 
long as these efferts are directed to mere externals. It 
k only by-mental exertion, and the cultivation of intel¬ 
lect, that their emancipation is to be worked out. 


EVENINGS AT ASIILY. 

‘ Mt dear Mary,’ said my cousin Mrs Melville, as 1 was 
opening tile play-room door, ‘do hot go to the ciiildren 
just yet ; I want to consult you on a litUe matter which 
often dktresses me regarding their wibter amusements;’ 
and so paying, she put her arm within mine, and led me 
along the old-fashioned corridor, which from time Im¬ 
memorial had been tlic chosen spot fur in-door consulta- 
tiam and to those more private and whispered com- 
mul^cations whicli would not suit the publicity of the 
family Circle. I daresay there are many who have lived 
In, (^^ashioned countiy houses who may remember 
spot, where, in wet days and in the hours of 
lingwl^/^davory illness, loving friends walked 
up in d^^^jnv^pe, linked arm in arm, and 

htot' in heart. Sunil iiiiUie old corridor at Ashly, where 
I have spent many happy days in youth among a large 
tohily of cousins. I have seen the old father and his 
jftver-haired: compamon treodiiig it with feeble step, 
jdyte youth msMhg the old walls ring for very glee; 
ft|p tpany we;te to important letters, casting the die of 
IlgVe been opened, and their contents com- 
in to calm and tiun-like quiotflf to coi*- 
ridte'^ : ,3^ is a beautiful hay-window ftt its 
dpwii ^ grcto ftwsrd. 

: shaded spreading tre(», beneath whose 

.‘qtdvurlng fdlisqte generations have suoc^ivMy 

^ihbdisd in'1^.- even those among whdtd' l 
rdditB: ' chutchyard. -and; 'to 

tale {.'but with-these I 
- ,ildhly;:isti0W'::',ia-..posT‘ 
ysstton ,«rf my ehhsia Hmwne, who, during., to 
1^ ttoee years, had beea.in ludiai bis are the children 
who now play wto greefi kaoli la to suaJmer even¬ 


ings, and his iSHhe amiable and iutoBigefflt _wife who, in 
ids absence, watches over his precious fatuily; and with 
whom, on to <]yening in questionj lfound ugseelf pacing 
the favourite walk as in the olden time, aUd taUdng of 
their amusements. ' ,, i , ^ ; , v‘- 

‘ My dear cousin,’ said I, iu reply to her retenrlt, 

‘ surely you can have no lack of amusement to the 
children.’ ‘Not exactly lack of amusement,’she said, 

‘ but lack of proper ainnsement 'I'he winter evenings 
are long; and 1 find that, after a day spent with tile: 
tutor, something beyond mere play is required to inte¬ 
rest and amuse the mind.’ ‘ And Invve they not game#?' 
Tasked. ‘Yes,’ replied Mrs Melville, ‘but it iS sur¬ 
prising how Soon tliey grow tired of tliern, playing 
as they do almost always alone. Hunt the slipper, , 
Clunese puzzles, and dissected maps, cannot retain their 
charm for ever.’ ‘ And can you wonder,’ I exclaimed, 

‘ when w^^Uler cliiidreu so often tire' of our amvuie- 
ments? Ilfeye you not often felt, niy dear cousin, in 
returning home after spending an evening in society, 
the contrast between one ia wliicli tlie mind lias lain 
dormant — music without soul,* conversation void pf 
charm—and that when lively and refreshed fedin^ 
tell us tliat minds have mutually been operating upon 
each other?’ ‘Ah,’ said my cousin, ‘that is just 
what I want for the children; I want games to exer¬ 
cise and expand the mind; and where am 1 to get 
them ?’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ I am glad you have spoken 
of this subject, although I regret that I shotdd have 
forgotten till this my last evening at Ashly, tot it 
was my intention to Imve taught file children some of 
the German games, which afforded me so much plea¬ 
sure when I was lately on the continent, and which 
apjiear to me just what you wish for to children. One 
in particular might be tried, and I think with success, 
which is called The Traveller. Suppose the children,, 
tutor, and yourself, all gathered together; one is choMh 
as the master of the house, and one as to travdier, 
who goes out of tlie room, and enters it knocking for 
admission. The master of the house demands “ Who is 
there? What do you wisli for?” “ 1 omvi traveller,” 
he replies, “ and want a lodging for the night.” “ Come 
in,” says the master of the house ; “ but give us a pledge 
of your good conduct.” The ttaveller having done so, 
is invited to take his place at table, and to ^ve an ac¬ 
count of his travels. He commences by tracing out his 
tour, and by naming the principal cities, rivers, and 
mountains, in regular order, which he has seen; he then 
mentions tlie productions, customs, and peculiarities of 
the country, and permits any question to be asked re¬ 
garding tom. If any mistake Ixi made—if, for example, 
a town be named which does not lie in his way, or ft 
production spoken of whicli will not grow In to coon• 
try—to company immediately fall upon him with 
handkerchiefsi and lie is chased out of the room, and ft 
fbrfeit demanded; and the same thing takes place it he 
is unable to answer any question put to him; but if 
correct throughout bis narrative, he retains his seat aa 
an honoured visitor. 

‘The little family in Germany by whose winter 
amusements I learned this game, consisted of aevural i 
children and uicir father, who took to traveller't piacct 
first, in order to sliow tom the way. He detcrlbed a 
voyage from Hamburgh to Bergen in Nteway, (rata 
tonce by land to Drohtheim. 'The appearaace'ttf the 
sea, and of to curious little island of Heligblan^f Vhere 
to men live almost constantly on sea,an4 towpmen 
ate employed in baking and buil^g;, mu. given at 
ftiil length. Bergen, its commerce, an^.ite toteeesi are 
next described; and then to high nKamfidas whieh 
run through to country, on whose gumteit'k perpetual 
winter, while the valleys below we $0^ tif fiowers and 
verdure. He ton tell# totti'^C.tite i^mlntents, who 
with wonderM speed run dtmi to moadtains 

in their large wooden ef to avalanelies;: 

and of to plhoes of tepo^ whhdi, like nesta, are 
perched hero and thwe tothwtefeetbment of travton-; 
-,ltete;:toa’-.4Mlte^ and 
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dnntiona of the country ; and the ohfcdren begin to 
fhncy that they will never catch him in a fault, when 
he tells them, probably to cause some amf;iseinent at the 
moment, that of all the fruits which grow there, he 
preferred the cocoa-nut. “ Out, out I” cry the children; 
“ Cocoa-nut in Norway!” and they fall upon their poor 
papa with their handkerchiefs, and chase him out of 
tlie room. Others in their turn become travellers, and in 
the course of their journeys many things are described 
which are very amusing, and doubtless new to the 
younger members of the family, such as the interior of 
a ship of war, a flue museum,’ Ac. 

‘This will just suit me,’ said Mrs Melville as I 
finished; ‘ amusement .and instruction combined. The 
large atlas shal} be carried into the schoolroom to settle 
all disputes, and to-morrow evening we shall begin.’ 
‘ Well,’ said I,/‘begin it systematically, letting them 
study one country thoroughly befowi they puss to an¬ 
other. Of course there will be many difficulties at first, 
and much reading will be required; but try it perse- 
vieringly throughout the winter, and let me know how 
it succeeds. In summer play-hours, no such games are 
wanted.’ ‘ No,’ replied my cousin, as we paused before 
the deep bay-window, where every well-known object 
appeared wrapped in its mantle of snow; ‘ in summer 
we require but little help, so long as we have the green 
^rth and the sunny skies. But now,’ said she, smiling, 

* siace you have taught me so much, 1 cannot be selfish 
any longer; and your time is short, so let us go to the 
cmldrbu;’ and so saying, she passed before me, and 
opened the play-room door, where the whole of her large 
and interesting family were gathered together. ‘ What!’ 
i.said Mrs Melville, as we entered, ‘you are all very quiet 
tbmight 1’ ‘ Yes,’ replied a little fellow who seemed 
almost asleep on the floor, surrounded by the fragments 
of a puzzle; ‘I have made up my map so often, that now 
I think I could do it with iny eyes shut.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ 
skid my favourite Annie, who sat by the fire with a 
book in her hand, ‘ the big boys were tired of our games, 
and we all went to our several occupations.’ ‘ And 
What are yoh doing, Willie?’ said I. to a little one, who 
with an unusual look of thought sat i)oring over a book 
by the lingering daylight. ‘ Learning my geography 
lesson,’ he replied; ‘ aril I cannot learn it, these long 
names so puzzle me, and yet I should like to know 
something about the planes too. 1 have seen some of 
them in mamma’s picture book in the drawing-room.’ 
And WO you shall by and by, my little fellow, thought I' 
to myself, thinking of the Traveller, but I said nothing. 

‘ Come, my dear children,’ I said, ‘ this is my last even¬ 
ing; let us have some of our old songs, and sing our 
^ees together. In a moment books and toys were thrown 
aside, and the room resounded with their joyous melody, 
which continued till tlie hour of rest. 

Next morning I left Ashly, and was sodb plunged in 
the midst of BO many more weigh ty cares and anxieties, 
that I am ashamed to say I had ne.arly forgotten the 
Trtvdlet, till fric following letter from my cousin many 
months after recalled it to my recolle'ction 
* The Traveller,’ says Mrs Melville, ‘ is in great favour 
With the children, and I have cause daily tq rejoice that 
a game as amusing as it is instructive engages their 
attention. During many weeks after yon left us, their 
little joumejw did not‘go beyon4 England, and it was 
very pleasing to see in how short a time the peculiarities 
of the different counties became fixed in their young 
miods, by ^awihg forth their individual tastes and 
predilections. The mining and monulhcturing districts, 
Vfith minute detafis iff their several operations, were 
givmi at M lengthhy the elder boys; while my gentle 
Ahnib lingered gO^g the woodland counties, among 
the noble oaks'ri^t beeches which are old England's 
lifiihusiastic desCriptione of the ruins, 
the peaceful scenes which ! had myself 
y brought tears into my eyes, from a 
hdve, of those iiidescfribable feelings with 
ind’s eye looks utasq laved spobi littohgh 
years, and wso from the craavhdian, 


that if ever she Imrself should visit these scenes, the 
information she now gathered respecting them would 
doubly enhance their value. 

‘TheEmerald Isle next engaged their attention, and 
due justice, I assure yoU, was paid to the noble lakes 
and still nobler hearts whlcli find their home among its 
verdant plains. 

‘ The little ramblers then began to perambulate the 
continent of Europe': and it was really amusing to find 
what variety of climate and of dramatis persona: passed 
in review before us in one short evening. The Moorish 
paliices and “ dim cnchantfhents " of Spain drew forth 
the latent chivalric feeling of one; the second bounded 
in thought with the chamois over the sublime and pic¬ 
turesque mountains of Switzerland; while a third 
brought before us in panoramic review the far-famed 
shores of the Mediterranean and the blue waters of the 
Adriatic. ‘The gay Frenchman and the mountain- 
loving Swiss passed in succession before us. We paused 
under the sapphire skies of the south, and heard the idle 
and impassioned Italian give forth the rich music df his 
country, and our hearts turned to the simple strains of 
the Tyrolese, which he sings in the cloud-capt mountain 
land where centre all his deep and strong affections. 
Italy and Greece, with their classic memorials, found 
ample and hallowed place in Annie’s heart; while the 
boys went northward, and with the enthusiasm of boy¬ 
hood, rejoiced in the rigours of the Polar regions, to 
whicli the little ontts listened with breathless interest.— 
fraught as they were with the stirring details of rein¬ 
deers, and biuigers, and bears. « 

‘ In general, 1 have recommended that thejr do not 
leave one portion of the globe till fls distinctive charac¬ 
teristics are impressed upon their minds; but occa¬ 
sionally, by way of variety, a long voyage possesses 
great attraction; and Last night, by some sfrange coin¬ 
cidence, we found that no less than three of us had 
la-en forming minute acquaintance with the rich and 
brilliant scenery of Brazil. Such descriptions of won¬ 
derful apes and beautiful flowers; of insects, mnl rep¬ 
tiles, and splendid birds; of fragrant woods and creeping 
piants; such an assemblage of wonders poured in from 
all sides upon ns, that I could liken it to nothing but the 
mountain torrents of that rich country, whicli return to 
their beds laden with diamonds and gold. The tutor 
tells me that the geography lesson in the schoolroom 
has entirely changed its character, and is become an 
hour of interest and of intellectual enjoyment; and what 
p.articnlarly .amuses me, are the lively dissertations to 
which I frequently listen at the nursery dinner-table, 
where rice, and sago, and arrowroot are now invested 
with an interest which in former times was quite un¬ 
known. But, my dear friend, you must come among us 
and judge for yourself.’ 

To this latter clause in my cousin’s letter how fondly 
did my heart reply; but among the many changes and 
chances of tills present world, I found it ImMesible at 
the time to follow my inclination. My thou^W,’-how¬ 
ever, were frequently with the dear children in the: 
tvinter evenings; and as the buddjng spring time ap¬ 
proached, I thought with delight of again Witnessing 
tlieir joyous gambols from the corridor window ; but the 
summer passed, and my hopes fell like the autumn 
leaves; and spring had again clothed the valleys in green, 
and hung cut its Mossoms on the old trees, ere 1 found 
myself on my way to Ashly. 

During this long interval an event had taken plaee 
which added greatly to the anticipations of enjoyment 
with which 1 generally travelled northward, and this 
was no other than the retam from India of oonsin ‘ 
Horace, who had always appeared to me not cmly as tite 
most affectionate of fathen^ but as one (rf' ihfi most re¬ 
fined and cultivated mmi I had ever n*^ with. On 
reaching Ashly, I fitond that by somO liiiMdcomitable 
contretemps I wsH lktor than was expeetoA dhd iibat! 
had arrived sdtolfijr In time to direst fijt dmner.. Thb 
meeting between cOhiin and smd his fismily, 

was Qidy bf a Jew momeBti, and 1 
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hattened to my room to Oxecuto tiie necessary toilet 
airangements. 

On ray return to the drawing-room, I found the 
femily party augmented in numbers by two oiBcets who 
had been with my cousin in India, and also by a very 
quiet pensive little man, who I afterwards discovered 
had just returned ftom making a tour in Syria. My 
cousin Hwace, who possessed in great perfection the 
peculiar tact of giving out of his own boundless stores 
of information exactly that which suited his guests, and 
at the same time of beguiling them into conversation 
upon subjects on which they*were most at homo, and 
therefore most likely to please the listeners, so guided 
the ‘ table-talk’ of the day, that before we were aware, 
we were all deeply engrossed by the graphic accounts 
which the two officers were giving us of almost every 
quarter of the world which it had been their good for¬ 
tune to visit. They were evidently men of enterprise 
and taste, who had travelled through the world with 
their eyes open; and such were tiie results of their ob¬ 
servation, and such tlie cliarm and good feeling of the I 
narrators, and such the entliusiasm and delight with ! 
which I listened to them, that the process of dinner bad 
far advanced before I noticed that Mrs Melville had 
been for some time in vain attempting to catch my 
attention, and direct it to the children. Often, very 
often had it been my fate, when mingling in society, 
to witness the uninterested attention which mere po¬ 
liteness apparently forced the younger auditors to give 
to conversation Hike the present. A shipwreck, or 
an encounter* with some wild monster of the forest, 
would, teste sure, for a time seem to ronse their inte¬ 
rest; but the pceuliai1tie.s of climate, of custom, and of 
scenery, were listened to with that vague look wliieh 
too plainly tells that they know little indeed of that 
quarter of the globe where the narrator has seen and 
suflfered so ruueli. It often strikes me liow much we 
i lose by want of interest in such subjects. We all love 
; the objects which are blended with our recollections of 
i youth, be it the breezy mountain with its purple thyme, 
i the sea-side common with its golden whin, or the deep 
■ woodland, which was full of song, as the days were of 
I sunshine and our young hearts of joy. We love them all, 
j tecause we know them well, and they are linked with 
i happiness; but there are many glorious soencs on this 
rich earth which are open for the mind's enjoyment, 
and altliough they bo not linked with personal associa¬ 
tions, and our foot may never wander among them, we 
may reap ranch enjoyment by cultivating an acquain¬ 
tance with them by study, and through the researches 
of others. Literature and art will come to our aid, the 
hothouse and the museum will expand our minds like a 
flower to the sunshine, and we shall find ourselves hap- 
i pier and more useful members of society by partaking 
of . that mental 4'east which the Great Creator, and 
painter, and planner of all has spread for our enjoyment. 
But I am digressing, and must return to the dinner-table 
at Ashly, and to the children, to whom 1 now paid j«are- 
fhl attention. 

They were listening with evident interest and delight 
OB their father’s gueste conducted them in thought from 
country to country ; and when opportunity ofifered, 
they with great modesty made such inqiiiries as showed 
tteywere not unacquainted with the inhabitants and 
pNauets. Dessert was now placed on tlie table, and the 
fmits and preserves formed a new topic of inquiry.; and 
ftom thesai Wie wandered far away among woods and 
rams, and ^ms, and ivories; and such was the 
delighted itilMtest r^ the chUd that ere long they 
racoeeded ia ^gubseJeSag tiie treasures of the pensive IMe 
lOfiQ’s nffiadk 4^ btht^g from him, in beautifhl and 

of his tour. Alcmgaad 
aow sten* wandering in tiiougtot srith 
huit-flMfa'Xadhanoa' to CarBieli and among the summer 
oaks of Sasbaib : ^; D of Jerusalem and the 

d^rad 

uarratot,' aa he. 


proceeded to recdnnt the wonders uf the desert, the flights 
of the wild Arabian, the majesty of the cedar, the rich 
verdure of the Jerraced hill-sides, and the grace of the 
palm-tree, where hang the rosy dates brillirat as cords ; 
and as onward he went, and drew near the beautiful 
Palmyra, I saw Annie noiselessly lay down her knife 
and fork, and follow him with breathless interest 
among the white marble columns, the still and touche 
ing teauty of that fair and far-famed desert queen. 
Soon the narrative finished, and, with tears of deop 
interest, and of much enjoyment in her eyes, Mrs 
Melville proposed that w-e should retire. The older 
boys remained in the room j but Annie and the young 
ones, who followed us, made their escape by a side 
door, and were soon at play in tlic garden. ‘And 
now', my dear friend,’ said Mrs Melville, patting her 
arm within mine, ‘ are you not pleased ? Horace is 
quite dclM^d wfti the children he has so much to 
tell, and i#8ib .happy to have sucli intelligent listeners. 
The Traveller' has done much for them; mind, wad 
memory, and taste, are improved. Did yon not see it 
to-day ? Say, my dear Mary, wete not you delighted?’ 
By this time we had reached the old familiar window, 
and their merry voices were ringing in our ears. ‘ Yes,’ 
1 replied, ‘ 1 am very happy indeed: and more so, that 
1 again sec them beneath these dear old trees. They 
look a.s if they enjoyed their play more than ever, after 
their minds have teen occupied^’ ‘ That is just what 1 
find,’ returned my cousin. ‘ Their winter and summer 
amusements arc exchanged with increasing delict 
Their field and hill-side rambles please them more than 
ever; ami they arc constantly teUiiig me that the more 
they know of foreign countries, they feel they would 
not excliange, for all their gorgeous beauty, the green¬ 
ness and verdure, the twilight and sweetly-scented 
flowers of our own beloved land.’ 

And so 1 found it during the many rambles which I 
enjoyed with them in the course of the following months. 
Their acquaintance with foreign climes had expanded 
tlieir minds, and given them a fund of amusing interest 
among themselves ; and while it did so, tl»y were led 
to value more deeply the beauties and privileges of 
their own free and fair country. 

During the evenings of that.beautiftil summer, we 
very frequently played at the Traveller, seated under 
tiie old trees in the orchard; and it was difficult to say 
whether father or children were most pleased; ho fight¬ 
ing his ‘battles o’er again’ to his attentive audienco> 
and they in their turn delighting him by their accumu¬ 
lating stores of useful and accurate information. 

But calm and pleasant as these evenings were, the 
liappy time came to a close with me, and a iettffl of 
importance hastily summoned me to a distance. 

The last evening we spent together was a very wet 
one, which consequently precluded those out-door 
am -senients which were always encouraged in fine 
weather; but tliis evening we were all together in the 
drawing-room. ‘We arc not going to ask you for any 
new game this tithe,’ said Annie, as 1 seated myaeu’; 
among them for the last time; ‘w'e have still so 
of tlie world^ to travel over.’ “Well,’ I replied,' ‘yon 
are not going to ask, but I am going to ^ve, aot n 
game to supersede the Traveller, but one which may *4 
times be a variety, and, the one, 1 think, will eventiudly 
assist the other. It comes from the same touroe as 
the TVaveller, and is called The Academy ^ Seieims.’ 
‘ What a learned name 1’ exclaimed the childran. * Do 
not be frightened, my dear children,’ I ipaid i *yoii wiU 
find notljing very formidable in the new gwto. In the 
first place, you must make choice of ^ wi^ pewm 
among you as your president, ndd raother in 
3 ?ounger may be secretary, and tlien yra nanst . chteae 
your several departments. Obb »sp he a kkftorian; 
one a geometrician, one a {iUloaepts^ one an on^, 
and another a poet; there nmy te nattowU^ 
sculptors, enmravers. If . at any time, when ^nng 
ficiends are with yon, Jnn find yoanelvea too niunarouS 
iifr those I Here named, than can be (wo faistoriyois; 
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oue may speak of ancient, and one uf inodern history; 
and there iiiny be three natnralists, one fbr each king¬ 
dom of nature. Meantime, the presi^nt must have 
ready wiitten on cards question* relative to the diffe¬ 
rent st^ehces. Eor cx^aniple, in history, “In what 
country was the making of glass first discovered?” 
“ Of printing ? ” “ Of the colour of purple ? ” “ Where 
did Charles XII. of Sweden die?” In geography, 
“ What are the largest rivers and highest mountains 
in the world ? ” “ What productions are found in 

Russia that arc not found in England, and in England 
I that are not found in Russia ? ” In geometry, “ What 
is a straight line?" “An angle?” &c. In natural 
history, “Which is the most curious among a{H>s?” and 
so on; Those cards arc then put in a vase, .and wlicn 
seated all round the table, the secretary puts in his hand 
and draws forth one, which is handed to the president, 
who reads it aloud, and the academlhion to whose sub¬ 
ject it refers must answer it, or else pay a forfeit. Tlie 
questions at first must be very simple, and of course 
&ere must be considerable study and reading on the 
various subjects, and !]^1iould advise each one to ehoo.se 
his Bcieuco at first, and keep it stiaulily witliout change 
for a considerable time. Tlic knowledge you have ac¬ 
quired in playing at the Traveller will greatly assist 
you, and in due time I am sure you will reap niueh 
instruction from the Academy of Sciences.’ 

‘ And now, my dear oliildren, I have just one otiicr 
matter to speak to you about, and that is the subject 
qX forfeits, I have often been vexed to see the silly use 
that is made of this amusing part of n winter evening’s 
wjtertainraents. “Questions behind the door,” and 
“ hopping all round the room,” may do very well for 
ottce^but they soon become extremely tiresome. Now 
the Germans, wiio are a grave and knowledge-loving 
pitmte, manage these matters in a different way. I am 
going to give you an account of one of their games .at 
forfeits. “ What shall the owner of this forfeit do?” 
cried one. “Name a great man, and at the same time 
repeat an anecdote of him.” “Well tlien,” was the 
answer, “ Henry IV. of France.” “ And the anecdote ? ” 

“ Olio day while amusing himself on all fours witli his 
children, the Spanish ambassador was aiuionncCd. The 
king without moving fyom liis singuli- i posture, with 
his little son riding on his buck, looked up ibr a moment, 
and asked the ambassador if he were u fatlier? ‘ Yes,’ 
yias the answer. ‘In that case,’ said the king, ‘we 
tbah finish our game.’” 

t* What shall the owner of this forfeit do?” was again 
Ssked. “Tell us one of the most recent of modern dis- 
iiwveries.’’ That of taking likenesses by tlie Dagiier- 
Teotype process was iniraediately named. Others were in 
tile same style. One was asked to mention one of tlie 
atost lovely and at the same time one of the most pain- 
fW sights in the world j another to repeat a proverb; 
another to name a man whom lie should take as the 
model of any particular virtue. One was called on to 
cite From history a man remarkable for his justice, and 
Aristides and the well-known anecdcAe of the shell were 
immediately given to the company. Now, my dear chil¬ 
dren, 1 would not have all forfeits regained in tliis pre¬ 
cise way; I should occasionally have an amusing story 
told, or a song sung, and so by a due mixture of grave 
and gay, I think you ♦might make this part of your 
amusements more suitable to liU ages among you.’ 
‘Tlumk you, thank you,’ cried many little voices at 
once; ‘we shall certainly try it, and if the new game 
Mid the new way of playing at forfeits afford us as much 
pleasure as the Trav^er does; Vre shall indeed be de^ 
fitted!’ 

Some friends from the neif^boOThood were now an¬ 
nounced, who came to .ilake leave of -nm ; and next morn>- 
ins fou^ aitmle ..ntntiliny’uant in potting up and in 
|P1M| Fear children, uud at noon I left them 

tlie portie<),'mid. I was driven far, 

since wTitten.aiie--ti>jft-^ young Wa- : 
V«tybusy,'aud^(^..botii:gBmeB'aie 


great favour. Captain Melville is g^entily the presi¬ 
dent himself ; and when, after seme time, ’he has Seen 
grtot attention and heard correct answers fitPm the 
children, he frequently rewards them with a book on 
the subject of their study, which it read hot ■merely as 
an amusement at the time, hut with a •rfeW to its being 
impressed on the mind, arid afterwards bipl^ht to bear 
on the games; and this greatly tends,*hiy Criimn thinks, 
to check the desultory habit of reaijing So common 
among children. ' 

How and when I may again make one of tiieir num¬ 
ber, and play among theih, I cannot tell; at present it 
seems as if the time were so very far distant, that I can¬ 
not feel justified in withholding till theh this brief ac-' 
count of the Ashly amusements of the tWo'hist winters: 
and most certain I am that if any family of yoriftg 
people will patiently eommence as they did, they ■will in 
time join h-itli tliem in thinking that there is much 
amusement, much instruction, and much teal enjoyment 
to lie founii, however formidable in name they may be, 
in tlie two games of the Traveller and the Academy of 
Sciences. 


THE DOCKS OF LIVERPOOL. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there stood, 
on a creek of the river Mersey, a tori’n containing a 
population of si.x thousand, whicli, on account of Its 
being near a pool tliat was greatly frequented at one 
time by a sea-bird named the Liver, i»as called Liver¬ 
pool. Tile principal commerce of the jvrt was with 
Ireland and tlie Isle of Man, and many of the inha¬ 
bitants supported themselves by^shlng. Siricri then, 
tlie population lias increased flftyfold; tile riridient 
creek has been filled up, and its site is now ocriupied by 
a colossal custom-house ; the old sea-beach is a line of 
commodious docks, and tlie spot which was once the 
resort of sea-birds, a ‘monstrous pitchy city and sea- 
liaven of tlie world.’ The vast trade of manufacturing 
Lancashire with America, of -which the Mersey is the 
outlet, has been the principal cause of Liverpool having 
risim so rapidly from being a small port, dependerit 
Upon Chester, to liecome, what its inhabitants with 
good reason cull it, ‘the second commercial city of the 
empire.’ 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
wliieli fiows past the town in a direction almost due 
nortli into the Irish sea. The breadth of the river at 
Liverpool is only about 1000 yards, or a little more than 
half a mile; but at Eastliam, nine miles farther inland, its 
breadth increases to three miles. The outlet being thus 
comparatively narrow, the tide flows with,great velo¬ 
city ; the rate of spring-tides being 6^ miles per hour, 
and neap-tides 41. There are a number of sandbanks at 
the mouth of the river, and also neai^astham, but the 
channel at Liverpool is free from tririh obSttuctioris. 
Tlie depth in the middle of the river opposite the docks 
at low water spring-tides is 60 feet, and these tides rise 
to the height of 29 feet. The waters of the Mertey 
have always a very muddy troubled appearance, and no 
one can be at all surprise that fish should have ‘fled 
from it, vexed by innumerable keels.' 

The docks are built by the side of the'riva', oltnost 
in a straight line ; their length from north to south 
being aboe^ two uiileS and a half, and their total area 
120 acres. Their number, exclusive of basins, passa^, 
&c. is sixteen; and the general appearance of each, wif 
be thus described. li is ipace- ericlosed by hi|h 

wails, having tiiree m<^es iff attMirih 

end; one for ^estriaha, trite wagons, arid iteothet ' 
for vessels. The latter dpons ildii a barin commahicat- 
ing directly with the river. The iXater is retained ^ 
large gates titat open inwards, arid oarir-ilMi^i^ihw 
passs^ conuriuriicatirig with the baffOri lute, midges 
whfeh open oentre, and me moved't»;the side 
when vessels xeritdre to pass. At Mgh-iHiltdr.'whena 
rituriWbf vesim ane leaving or entming tHe dseioflt 
is dosimori fiv hee crowds'of people lamdted od.eiKdi: 
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aide {Mtwag^ waiUng with mush impatience fot the 
bri4g«.to he clom} ttgain. The interior of the docks is 
tta with ,]^ the rooft of which are sup- 

pprf^ oh mas^ve iron pil^ Between the shed and 
& io«i;^n .of the Jock there is only a narrow fciotway, 
so that, jfMeelii cftn he laden and unladen without inter¬ 
ruption ^ent tJie weather. There is always a deafening 
din and ^stle ahtpt some of the docks. The creaking 
of the windlass that is hoisting the goods, the rattle of 
the tracks wheeling them to the shed, the clatter of 
the, wagons carrying them away, and the various dia¬ 
lects in which the business ie carried on, make up a 
perfect Babel of noises. Nor are the sights that meet 
the eye less varied than the sounds which assail the 
ear. In one place the pedestrian has to leap out of the 
way, of a huge bale of cotton rolling down an inclined 
plane from a vessel’s side, in another he finds himself 
walking on ground rendered slippery by oH and mo¬ 
lasses ; here a cargo of hides is emitting no very 
savoury snwil, and Uiere innumerable bales of manu¬ 
factured goods from the interior of Lancashire are 
glittering in snowy packages, so neatly built and hooped 
that one wonders if they are really meant to be taken 
asunder. In one vessel the sailors will be seen hard at 
work scrubbing the decks, or making some repairs in 
the rigging, while in another w’ill be seen a crowd of 
emigrants, principally Irish, lolling listlessly about the 
forccastlo aiid over the bulwarks. In small w'ooden 
offices, mounted on wheels, there are clerk.s busily at 
work : men are employed weighing and niarlcing bales 
and boxes; custom-house officers are looking with lynx 
cyes,,aftef tlve interests of the revenue; and anxious 
8}jj]»wiicr8 and capfewns are considering when it will 
be desirable for their vessels to clear out. Property to 
a..vast aiDpvmt is lying about quite exiio-sed, and many 
of, t^e articles are shipped and unshipped in a way that 
people should try to forget when they (;ome to use them, 
.rolicemcn are stationed wherever there is ingress to 
the dock, and they keep watchful eyes on all that pass 
out and in. Bmall neat cottages are erected at the end 
of each dock for the accommodation of the officers con¬ 
nected with its management, and it is a pleasing sight 
to witness bright flowers growing up the sides of these 
cottages, and turning their petals to the sun us gaily as 
though they were flourishing in their native valleys. 

Between each, dock wall imd tJie river there is generally 
a long quay, or parade, fron\ which an uninterrupted 
view of the river and the opposite coast of Cheshire 
can be obtained. Tl)e finest of these parades is that at 
the Prince's dock, the. length of which is nearly half a 
mile, atul its breadth 33 feet. This parade is considered 
one of the finest walks either in the town or the neigh¬ 
bourhood : for at present Liverpool is almost utterly 
devoid of any public promenade, and has no place for 
recreation tliat con for a moment compare with the 
Calton Hill of Edinburgh, the ‘Green’ of Glasgow, or 
the Inches of Perth. Tlie Prince’s P.arade is accordingly 
a great resort of the inhabitants, and sometimes on a 
^e summer Sunday evening it is so crowded, that it is 
difficult to force a passage. The view from the Parade 
at Mgh'water , is both interesting and delightful. The 
river is crowded with vessels of all kinds, and bearing 
tho.flags of many natioDs, either coming into port or 
taking iluar departure. Many small ferry steamers are 
threading their way among these vessels, or collected 
at a landingfifiitce which is thronged witli passengers. 
At the moiath cf the river, on the Cheshire sicle, is seen 
the Rhckil^ithouse, and it a ffirt for the defence 
containing fourtetm guns, and. capable 
’of acdonmoffirting one hundred men. In the neij^fv 
bonrhood at thls.^lart lkt, a small ;fa8bionable 
ifiaoe celled New BrighiM, yhmk 
iher r^rt of the more tr^thyviahahitants ofXiye^pg, 
Opposite Uveppool are the small towns of BerkomP^ 


co.me over to hueiness by the ferry steaniers that ply 
every half hour. Near Seacombe is a laJ^e creek called 
Wallasey Pool, which it is intended to convert into an 
extensive (lo<ik. * A bill has been obtained tojffewt this 
object, and the works are to be begun during the Pt^ 
sent autumn, and will, it is expect^, bo <x>mpileted in 
three years. The area of the dock will be 150 acres, 
and warehouses are to be built all round it When 
completed, it will be the largest dock in the world, and 
will add very considerably to the importance of the 
Mersey as a commercial entrepot. Farther up the river 
are seen several old hulks, which are used as quarantine 
ships for vessels from the Levant, &c. Near .them is 
the station for the North American mail steamers, 
These vos-sids are among the largest of their class wlucl), 
have been built. Their burden is 1200 tons each, and, 
their voyages across the Atlantic arc piadc witli tho 
utmost regi^rity. In summer, one oi them is de¬ 
spatched oiKthe 4th and I9th of each month; but in 
winter on tiiciith only. The mails for Canada and the 
other British colonies are conveyed to Halifax in. Nova 
Scotia, and those for the United States are taken to 
Boston. 'The shortest time in which the pa.ssage from 
ITalifa.x has been performed is nine days and a half. 
The interior of these steaniers is fitted up in the most 
magnificent style. No expense has been spared in 
decor.ation ; and the comfort may be said to be equal to 
that enjoyed in the best hotel on land. 

Tlicre are very few small boats to be seen on t|ie 
river, considering the extent of tlie shipiiing. Tiie 
work wliich at other ports is done by small craft, is 
here done liy steamers. A steam-tug company has been, 
long established, and a great portion of the vessels are 
towed both in and out of port by the tugs of that coni' 
pany. There are four life-boats stationed in the Mersey, 
two of which are kept at Liverpool, and two on tliB 
Chcshii'c side of the river. A master and a crew of ten 
men are kept at eiieli station to man the boats, and they 
Inive been instrumental in saving many lives. 'The 
pilot-boats belonging to the port are twelve in number; 
they are very strongly built, and capable encounter¬ 
ing rough stormy weather. No foreign vessel, or British 
vessel trading to foreign parts, or coasting vessel above 
lUO tons burden, can refuse a pilot; and pilots refusing 
to conduct vessels subject thdraselves to a penalty 
ofL.10. 

'The docks are built on tlie side of the river in the 
following order, commencing at the north 


Clarence Dock and 
half-tide basin. 


I area 9 acres 4773 yards. 


Trafalgar Dock, 

... 6 . 

. 2643 ... 

Victoria Dock, 

... *5 . 

. 4159 ... 

Waterloo Dock, 

... 6 . 

. 11.53 ... 

Prince’s Dock, 

... n . 

. .3889 ... 

George’s Dock, 

... 5 . 

. 2.59.3 ... 

Canning Dock, 

... 3 . 

. 4575 

Snltliouse Dock, 

... 4 . 

. 3665 .. 

King’s Dock, 

... 7 . 

. .3896 ... 

Queen’s Dock, * 

... 10 , 

. 3101 ... 

Union Dock, 

... 2 . 

. 3505 ... 

C'ohnrg I^k, 

... 4 . 

. 2198 ... 

BrunswicK Dock, 

... 12 . 

. 2744 ... 


rising into in 
one'.i^t^ 


iNw Wljo 


Besides the above, there are basins, graving-dockl^^^, 
which occupy an area of. more than thirty acjbi, 
first of these docks, the Clarem^jls used sol^y^hy tpe 
steamers that ply between Liverpool and ■ the ^Varkias 
ports of IrelSiid, Scotland, and the north cd-England. 
The largest^yesiels that are to be fonu.4 here ore thg 
Glasgow steamers, which, as a line of cioastlag steamers, 
may be said tf:^ quite nnrivailed either In this hr any 
other countnfo TImy genecfdly passage from 

XJverpool^t^ldtriimock in about Itijgdilieeg hoars. 

A CQ BTOM^ fe traffic in cpdtM ggd other agricultural 
produj gM l B sried on bets^no |^h*<erpool and the south 
of S(4|p3illma Ireland. This ptadeif conducted almost, 
entirely,j||ptbe stcaaterawhit^'^o In- this dock, and It 
to a moat auHwhsg 
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qiiantity of lire etook from one of thenfl Such cargoes 
are landed on the i^ade between Clarence dock and the 
I river, and tile lOrring of the cattle from Dumfriesshire, 
blended with the grunting of pigs from Ireland, makes 
up as natural a concert as was perhaps ever given at 
Exeter Hall. The Trafalgar dock contains generally 
small coasting vessels and steamers. In this dock 
several large steamers have been built, among which we 
may notice the Bentinck, intended to convey the mails 
between Calcutta and Suez, and in which service it is 
now employed. The Waterloo dock gjmerally contains 
some of the New York packet ships or ‘ liners,’ as they 
•4ro usually called. Many of these vessels are more than 
a thousand tons burden, and they are all fitted up in an 
elegant stylo. It is a splendid sight to see one of them 
coming into pbrt with a fair wind and full tide. The 
depar^re of one of these vessels with a number of emi¬ 
grants is always a scene of great interest. The quay is 
crowded with the friends and relatives of the emigrants, 
and many tears are shed, many kind words spoken, and 
many blessings sent from full hearts after the w'anderers. 
As the vessel moves sjowly down the river, some of the 
emigrants may he seen hanging over the bulwarks gaz¬ 
ing wisttUUy at the shore, or waving their adieus to 
their friends among the crowd, while others are gatliered 
together in a conspicuous part of the vessel, and cheer¬ 
ing ^ith great vehemence, as if to keep up their own 
, stwta and the spirits of those they have left behind. 

;-At :tiia bottom of Chapel Street, near the corner of 
dock, is thcTelegrapli station. The telegraph 
•& OB the roof of a warehouse, and intelligence is com- 
■ municated by the movement of its arms. On Kedstoii 
Hill, in Clieshire, opposite Liverpool, there is another 
' Station which communicates with a regular line along 
the Welsh coast to Holyhead, distant from Liverpool 
severity-two miles. So rapid and effective is the coni- 
municatiori, that intelligence of the arrival of a vessel 
off Holyhei^ is communicated to Liverpool in about five 
minutm. It was a curious coincidence, that the first 
vessel whose arrival was telegraphed by this line was 
an American packet sliip called the Napoleon, and the 
intelligence of its arrival was carried out to America in . 
another packet ship called the Joseph 'ue. 

At the south end of the George dock tiiere is moored 
the hull of a frigate which is now used as a mariner's 
ehurch. Where an ordained clergyman olSclates every 
Sunday. On the parade of this dock there is a 
very handsome edifice containing public baths. The 
principal fiary steamers, the Welsh and Isle of Man 
boats, and the Dublin mail packets, take their departure 
from this parade or quay, so that it is continually 
thronged with travellers “of all ages, sexes, and condi¬ 
tions iri life, and has always a very bustling animated 
appearance. In the Coburg dock, near tiie south end, 
the Nipfth American steamers Ue when they are lading 
arid if|0^ing. Tliis is the dock in which the Great 
WesitHTD is always found when she is in port. Near the 
^t^g is the Brunswick dock, which is mostly occupied 
by timher vessels. Instead of sheds, there is a large 
open iqiaee aconnd this dock, which is more convenient 
fqr unshipping timher. Near it are a great number of 
very extensive wood-yards. There are several graving- 
docks for vessels requiring to be repaired. These, of 
course, are always dryt and tiiey are so constructed that 
the vessi^ stands upright, bein^ kept in that position 
by mcauB of fixtures on either side. 

Of tlui iRrinense traffic carried on in the docks of the 
Mer^, tliis is not the place to give any elaborate 
detail; but the reader may be enabled to form some 
idea of its amount from the following statement qf the 
riiumber of vessels arid their tonnsge whleh have been 
; a^red on the shipping lists (ff the ^tt oil particular 
' dadrig the current year :--,-Diere were, on . 

t 746 vessels whose tonnage was 164,693 

.96,694 


the Clarence dock, and others plying on the'livdr, and 
to various ports in Wales and the Isle^of Han, are not 
included; nor are those undergoing repairs in the vari¬ 
ous graving-docks. The number of the latter at the 
same dates was as follows 

Eeb. 9, 16 vessels whose tonnage was - 8608 

Mays, 14 - - - - - 6182 

July 20,21 - - - - - 8137 

Of the 755 vessels that were in the docks on 20th July, 
.52 were loading for various ports in England and 
Wales,. 30 for jiorts in ircland, and 37 for ports in 
Scotland; 196 were loading for foreign parts; and some 
idea of the great trade between Liverpool and America 
may be conveyed by the fact, that 90 of these vessels 
were loading for various parts of that continent, while 
,50 were loading for ports in Europe, 15 to Africa, 30 to 
tile East Indies, 5 to the Ijcvant, 4 to China, and 2 to 
Sydney in New South Wales. 

From this passing sketch the reader may form some 
idea of the eoloss,-!! magnitude of the Liverpool docks, 
which will shortly, if they do not at present^ stand un¬ 
rivalled in the maritime history of the world. 

A NEAPOLITAN FESTIFAI. OISTITHBED. 

Nkar the eiitranee of the renovnied grotto excavated 
by the ancients under the mountain of Po.siligic, to serve 
as a short commimication between Naples and Pozznoli, 
there is a chureli dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whose 
shrine is almo.st concealed by numbcrlejs offerings in 
j.rol(l, silver, mid other precious metals, as tokens of the 
wonderl'ul cures and blessings Obtained tltrough her 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celebrated on the 
8tli February, and on that d.ay tlie inliabitants of the 
caxiital and its populous environs, and even tiie court, go 
to jiay their veneration to the miraculous Madonna, and 
their annual offerings to the priests that monopolise her 
miracles. 

.Joachim Marat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the 
means and opportunity of gratifying his fondness for 
Oriental display, always cedobrated this festival with the 
utmost ixnnp and splendour. At the appointed day in 
1811, he appearwl in the military cloak aud sabre of 
Charles IV. of Spain (xiart of the spoil of his Spanish 
conqiicsts), both covered with jewels of the liigliest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old than 
a modern warrior. A, militaiy review having been ar¬ 
ranged, several thousand men were mustered, aud went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, con¬ 
sisting of two men-of-war carrying 74 guns, three frigates 
of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gidly decorated 
with flags, left the beautififf bay in full sail, followed by 
numerous private yachts and pleasure boats, and steered 
towards the island of Cajiri. A naval sham fight had 
been arranged to take place on tlieir retuKi. 

About ttee o’clock a grand processiott was arranged 
on shore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelve 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages were 
each drawn by eight thorough-bred hoTses, and in them 
rode the great officers of the household, the ministers, 
and princes a^nd princesses of the royal fatnily; to tiie 
twelfth, wWcli had formerly been the state-cai^age of 
Charles IV. of Spain, and which contained the king and, 
queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horass. All 
tiie ornametiti of this qilendid vehicle—^consisting of ela¬ 
borate chasings and a hiassive crown—Were of pure goM.* 


; ' tile' Heam^veeiel* 'lying to 


Beiw (which is jsituated cm the sea-shore) preierited 
a nmgtofic^t ji|iietto of people of 

all olafneii had aitemhled ori toe spot to view the pre- 
oesidim, whilst toe ttindows arid balocmieB of toe hCuses 
Were fified Wito etogihi^-dressed oomriluiy. 
of toptitoltiB di Gtoaga, which -TrfllTrVtMipWh 
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v«re dUed -uritii the wealthie^t faqiiliei in the kingdom, 
ambMsadoiE, and other dietioguished foreigners. The 
concourse of spectators of all descriptions stretched for 
nearly two mihsB, in a straight line, and presented a 
coup-d’ail extreihely picta^que and imposing. Every¬ 
thing was joyous, and the entire city seemed abandoned 
to the pleasures Of the festival. 

Scarcely had t]ie procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonai^e was heard flrom the sea towards Cape 
Posiligio. The attention of the multitude was imme¬ 
diately directed to that quarter; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and several smaller ves¬ 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their way 
into port with all possible speed; the firing from the 
ships in pursuit being, all the while, kept up. In short, 
the fight was to all appearance so admirably managed, 
that the procession was entirely neglected, every person 
looking at its progress, and applauding the admirable 
look of reality wluch the Neapolitan flotilla was giving 
to the engagement. While the excitement produced by 
the chase was, however, at its highest, the crowd on 
shore were astounded by the firing of an aliriri signal 
from the castle of St Elmo, und wliicli was never heard 
unless at the approach of an enemy, or at the com¬ 
mencement of a revolt. This .istonishraent w.'us turned 
into a panic of alarm, when it was perceived that in¬ 
stead of a sham, a real fight was going on; for three 
English mcn-of-war now hove in sight. To .add to 
the general distjes®, several stray shots struck tlic 
shore. 

It would be'impossible to describe the scene of terror 
and confifsion which fellowed. The screams were truly 
terrific, and re-echoed mournfully iu the bay and on the 
lulls. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw them¬ 
selves on their faces; many fainted; and the rest betook 
themselves to flight. As all wished to bo the first out 
of danger, tl ie gates of the Villa Reale wore soon clinked 
up by the fugitives, and becfime impassable to all. 
Murat, informod of this unexpected Englisli visit, left 
the state-carriage, and, followed on horseback by his 
staff, went to direct, from tlie Castle dell ’Uovo, the 
defence of his fleet and his capital. 

After this, a real fight liegan by sea and land, 
which lasted until night put an end to the gallantry of 
the assailers and defenders. The latter, however, 
sustained great injury in their ships and batteries: 
while the former, after amusing themselves with dis¬ 
turbing the festival, and frighting almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them 
was to be seen the next morning. The Villa Reale, 
however, presented a sad aspect; its beautiful flowers, 
and exotic, shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, 
gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing apparel; 
and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who had been injured—not by the English 
shots—but by the consequences of their panic-terror. 


THE HOT SPBINGS OF THE WASHITA. 

In the morning tho weatiier had cleared up, and the sun, 
brake out in great toree, so, having lighted our fire, and dried 
o(ir effects, my eon went to the stream for a pail of water 
to make oar. ablations. Wo now found out we were 
really at the Hot Springs of the Washita, [State of Arkan¬ 
sas], fer there was a very great .diffioulty in protntriQg eold 
water, the spriujW ooeu^'ing a breadth equal to 400 jwds 
of the base of the ridge; and all of them—at least; tnirty- 
fivo in ts^kb^-^feUing into the brook, raised its tempera: 
tnro ’to'diy^oi a warm-bath, especially in plaoel Who;m 
sprtart nfftwvflrter came through tho clay-siate. Finding 
this ns be fho esae, 1 thought i ndght as well go to the 
water as have; the water broujb* to me ; so taktag my 
bnishm nnd toweh, I aaliied out, apd was exceeifingly 
itWh ^storesqua affect produced upon M»e 
MopAm Irythe voluiiMa. or vapour prooeedkg 

' .sotoke seemed 

^ mdraeta-wd y*bu«qf 


plants, all of whSph, in full leaf of a made a 

fine contrast to the naked oaks already swi|^d of their 
leaves. The water in tho brook was ploasSil^fy t^id» and 
havuig no one tp intrude my privaey, I maw a pro¬ 
fuse use of it, and wading about, found that the> hot water 
came through tho slate in an Immenso number nf plMes; 
yet, mingling with the water of tho brook, It did not Solttd 
iny feet, although on the shore I found that if I insmuited 
my fingers a few inches below the gravel, I was obUged to : 
withdraw them instantly. Fishes are never fonnd w this 
stream when tho waters are low; but when it is much 
raised by floods from the mountains, then trout, peiob, 
and other fish are taken in all parts of it. One of the in¬ 
habitants told me tliat towards tho northtasi end of the 
travertine, where there was a considerable pool, he had 
often seen the fish gliding below, and that upon suo}i oooa- 
sions when bo would throw a few crumbs ,in, they would 
dart upwards, .‘ind getting their noses into the stratum of 
hot water at. tlio top, wonid instantly whetd about and dis¬ 
appear. bjgga and Snakes, too, wlieii they Thll into it inad¬ 
vertently,themselves out and die. We were so 
chaimed with tsie novelty of everytliing around us, that wo 
gut some com bread and a little milk from Mrs Pereivah 
and sitting dowri by one of the spripgs, the temperature of 
which was 14!) dogi'ees Fahrtmheit, we made our lueakfast 
there, the water being sufiiciently hot for the purpose, and 
enjoyed ourseIve.s very niucli. We were not a little 
im'msed with the uses the settlers made of those water*.: 
the facility of obtaining hot water was fully apprectatod by 
them, for they never seetned to boil any water for any pur¬ 
pose, nor to drink any eold wateac a tree, smoothed ou on 
the upper side, was laid across tho stream at a nairawp^, 
so that they could easiiy cross and supply themsidvas:^ 
the puTi> 08 e of washing their clothes, and on a sbail!;||jMr 
the door <if each eabiu w'as always a pail of mineral;1lil||kWii, 
with a gourd to drink it froiin Some of the sprio^'**#;' 
quite tasteless, others have a slight chalybeate flavour; Ilk’ 
certainly the first neither communicated a foreign taste to 
ti;a nor coffee. I'lio iiighest temperattire of those stjrlngs 
at tho time 1 w.as there did not exceed 14(1 degrees, but 
there had been a good deal of r.am, which;, had no dOtibt 
lowered it. If there was no admixture erf atmosidierio 
waters, it .is proljuble they would mark a few degrees nmre; 
indeed an individual here with whom I became aotjoaint^, 
showed me a memorandum which a visitor had given him 
during a period of long tlrought, whore a partienlar spring 
was noted at lUS degrees Fahrenheit.— Fea&erttw^cmsln 
Slave Statiis, 

ADITI.TERATION OP GREEN TEA. 

The fullowmg facta relative to the adulteration of tills 
indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too widely 
promulgated. They are taken from aj^liaper enti^sa 
‘Observations on the Oreeii Teas of Commerce, by ,It. 
WaiTington, Esq.’ published in a late number of the 
Chemical Gazette :—On submitting a sample of green foa) 
siipisjscd to be spurious, and which had been smaed by 
the excise, to microscopic invtaitigation, the author'found 
tliat the variation of tints which liad led liini to this mode 
of oxaminatioii was depuqdcnt on adventitious substances 
liieclianically attached or dusted on the siirfacB of .the 
curled leaves. The principal part of this powder WJW of.» 
white colour, interspersed with ]>articlcs of an orangB unA 


orange portion.was ap)>attaitly some vegetable ooiour^f aBiq/ 
tho wliite and princii>al part w-ts found to contain sUwa;''' 
alumina, a little lime and magnesia, and was probaWjft 
kaolin or powdered agalmatolite, ihoro partipuiariy 
the rubired and prominebt jiarte of the tea askpSahig a 
polislied appearance. A great variety of oHier tfMipqdcs of 
teaSiWei® submitted to examination ; but in all csifM they 
were foimd to be faced with various aubstanee*, .to give 
; them the bloom and colour which is so a cWaq-.- 

teristie of the green teas of commerce. wSglared 
varieties appear to have had no blttel&g material applied. 
Very high qualities of glazed tcM liav>$ ntU feeing ap¬ 
parently tinted of a unifortti mlc blue before 'appffsatidn t 
while others, stUI of Mgh quality, asii enbsaoing the gnat 
part of the samples examined, have both the white and 
blue partieies very distinct, the latter varying in, its . 
,qttBtitity; in tho low qualUW, M Twankay, being pretty 
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coirngated asiKsct presented by black tc%» ordinarily, and ] 
oliicli evidently arises from the higher tenij}eraturc to 
which they are subjected during the process Of curing or 
drying. The substances separated from f.here green teas 
were sulphate of lime, a material analogous t<» kaolin, and 
Prussian-blue, together with some yellow vegetable colour¬ 
ing body. It is evident tliat the whole of these teas come 
to this country in a dressed or adulterated state, a con¬ 
clusion which is satisfactorily confirmed by the opinions 
and observations of individuals long resident in China. 

THE HOSPITAl SHIP. 

Tlie Dreadnought hom>ital ship is moored in the Thames, 
opposite to Greenwich Hospital. Formei'ly a ship of war, 
she fcu^it at Trafalgar under Obtain Conn ; she captured 
the Spanish three-decker, the San .Tuan, wliicli iiad pre¬ 
viously bemi engaged by the lJclU.TOi>hon and the Dcfi.ancc, 
and did duty in battle and in storm as one of Kngland’s 
boasted woodetf walls. For many years 

‘ Her march was o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home upon the deep.' 

But her ninety-eight heavy guns arc cli.'uigcd forfeatlicr- 
beds, to accommodatt^ four hundr^^d sniforirig, destitute 
: laHow—^her decks have become wards—her captains, doc¬ 
tors—her crew, nursi’s—and now, like an aged warrior, she 
I rests upon former exploits and glory; leaves h.attlt! and 
carnage for peace and benevolmice; and in old age minis¬ 
ters to the sick seamen of' Dotinns. .Should the outside 
of this floating hospital suggest an msi>ection of the in¬ 
terior, a boat will in a fo»v minutes pl.Hca; the visitor uiwii 
a staircase leading from the water's edge to the upper 
deck. A canl sent to the officer in charge, witli a civil re¬ 
quest for leave to see the ship, will secure the required 
fiivonr. The patient-s are ranged upon, the lower decks, 
the port-holes affording the nccess.ary ventilation. The 
cabins .are converted into surgeries, and the whole arrange¬ 
ments arc vtsry complete and satisfactory. tVhoiwer uxu- 
mimis them, and reflects on the bonefits they eonfer uiam 
destitute seamen, will scarcely leave the Dreadnought 
without giving his mite towards its support .—JHctnrial 
Glade to GreeawirA. 

THE HUSINE8S OT LIFE. 

The powdr, indeed, of every individual is small, and the 
;-iConsequence of bis endeavours imperceptible in a general 
prospect of tlie world. Frovidoucc has given no man alii- 
Uty to dp much, that sonicthing migh' bo loft for every 
man to do. The business of life is carried on by a, general 
oo-operation, in whieb the part of any single man can he 
no more distinguished, ttian the clfcot of a particular drop 
'■when the meadows are flooded by a summer shower; yet 
every drop iticr||^’B the inundation, and every hand adds 
, to the ht^pinofisxir misery of maukineb—/>r Mmsun. 

IDLE VISITS. 

The idle levy a very heavy tax njion the industrious, 
when by frivolbiis visitations they rob them of their thne. 
Such persons beg tlieir daily happiness from door to door 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like tlicin, sometimes 
meet with a rebuff. A.more gossip ooglit not to wonder 
if we evince signfli tiiat wo arc tired of him, seeing that we 
are indebted for the honour of his visit solely to the cir- 
enmstanoe of his being tired of himself. He sits at home 
until he iias accumulated an insupportable lo.ad of ennui, 
and then salUea forth to distribute it amongst his acquain¬ 
tance.— Colton. • 

contentment. 

Tlie fountain of content must spring up in the mind; and 
he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in firuitless * efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which he purposes to rirtnove.—/>r Johnson. 

THE OTTER IN INDU. 

We passed, to" toy surprise, a row of no less tlian nine 
or ton large and very beoutifol otters, tethered with straw 
ipoUam and long strings to bamboo stakes on the bonlb 
• Some 'were swimining iffiout at the full extetit of their 
slilnc% or lying half in and half out of ihe Witter; others 
wenfie^RK themselves in the son <m the SMifoonks. 

wliistling noise as if in play. 1 wasytald 


one or more of these yinimals, who were almost as tame 
as dogs, and of great use in flslung, sometimes driving 
the shoals into the nets, sometimes bringing out the 
larger fish with their teeth. I was much pleased and 
interested in the sight. It has always been a fancy of 
mine, that the ]X>or creatures whom wo waste and isu'- 
secute to death for no cause but the gratification of our 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be made the 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage to ua. 
The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and judg¬ 
ment than half the otter^iiunting and badger-baiting 
gentry of England .—Bishop Hdber's Jmirmd, 


THE LITTLE TEACHER, 
nv 8. w. PAnTaiuoK. 

"With dark farehocllDii thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one eumracr day, 

' Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 

And grief allay. 

Deep in a lone and green retreat 
1 laid me down with many a sigh, 

When lo, a daisy at my foot 
Allured my eye. 

Mothought witli sympathetic smilo 
It 8is?nied to j»ity and reprove. 

And thus my bitter care beguile 
With words of love :— 

‘ Sad mortal, eense these anxioiij sighs; 
Why sit you thus in sorrow 11000? 

Hoes not ciw.h leaf that meets thine #3 es 
Reprove thy fear ? < 

• 

' Although B moan unhoedeit flower, 

My daily wants are nil supplied ; 

And He who brought me to tills hour 
Will still provide. 

* The light and dow, the sun and rain. 

Arc hourly sent to foster me. 

And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?’ 

A shamed I rose, rebuked my care, 

And blossed the teacher of tho sod, 

Resolved to chase away despair, 

And trust in God. 


SAGACITY OF THE CAT. 

Passing by tho hnek-vrinriow of a neigIibour'’s house a 
sliort time sinee, I saw n favourite Toni eat seated on a 
table near tlie window, beside a narrow-neoked orcam-jug 
containing milk ; no iicrson was in tlio kitohen. He was 
smelling tlie milk, and endeavouring to reach it witli hi.s 
tongue, but could not; at last he inserted one of his fore- 
paws, and withdrew it, the for saturated with milk ; after 
he had licked it clean he dipjied again, and kept, repeating 
the process as long as I remained obserring mm, wliieh I 
did for several minutes, and tiicn left hini ttv his ein]fluy- 
inent, for I thought he had well deserved his reward by his 
ingenuity .—The Zodhygid. 

SOMTCDE AND SOCIETY. 

Tlio desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating bur knowledge. Even power 
would be less valued, were there no oppbrttmity of showing 
it to othtds; it derives hidf its value from that circum¬ 
stance. And as to tile desire of esteem, it can have 110 
possible gratification but in eoeiety- These parts of our 
constitution, therefore, Ofo i^dently intended for social 
life; and it is.not foorcevIfliBiit that fords mode for 
firing, and fishes for swimming, thifo that miudi endowed 
v^h a natural dcrire of foiwer, of estemii; and of know- 
fodim, is made not for t^ savage mrd solitary state, but 
for living in sooisty.-^ISiiiifc 
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SELE-DENIERS. 

It can scarcely be regarded as otberwise than unlucky, 
that, while one half of the world arc self-indulgent over¬ 
much, the other half are self-denying to a degree almost 
equally reprehensible. Some know no restriction upon 
the gratiftcations which they are to allow to themselves; 
with others it is only to themselves that they are severii 
or illiberal. Generally a spirit of excessive self denial 
is the effect of early habits of economy and application, 
which were appropriate and laudable at the time wlicn 
they were formed^ Unfortunately men cannot always 
roiulily adapt their modes of life to changed eirciun- 
stances; the iSw of habit forbids such rajiid transfor¬ 
mations. Ihmee it is Ahat we so often see them exhi¬ 
biting, in wc.alth and case, the rigidly parsimonious life 
proper to a st.itc of humble struggle, ,md transferring 
to a fine mansion the maxims which are suitable ojily 
in a cottage, ri nd hence also it is that wealth so often 
passes uiienjoyed from the hands of those who have 
earned it, into the possession of others who will know | 
it only in its expenditure, as if making and spending 
were things incompatible. 

It would be startling to many who h.ave fulfilled, or 
liumbly and earnestly endeavoured to fulfil, all the 
great du^es of life, to be told that they liave omitted 
and never thought of one gre.at duty—tlie duty towards 
themselves. But this, strange ns the avement m.ay 
appear, is a duty as much neglected as perhaps any i 
othci. There is no peculiarity of human character 
more conspicuous than the inability to allow one’s 
self the least relaxation from customary t,asks, or the 
slightest addition to ordinary comforts. Among.st the 
respectable portions of society, jicrsons are every day 
met with who exhibit this character in .all shades of 
intensity, from the downright miser, to liiin who, with 
a competency secure, fears that all will go to wreck if 
he allows a headache to detain him in bed a minute 
beyond his customary time. Generally founded as it 
has been upon generous and conscientious principle, 
and as generally unattended by any shade of an exacting 
spirit towards others, it is impossible, nevertheless, to 
view such a failing without some degree of the ridicule 
which is due to all absurdities. But ridicuib is not 
alone due to it, for it is often attended with such conse¬ 
quences ns to become liable to serious censure. 

The almost unavoidable effect of the predominance 
of one decided self-denier in a domestic circle is to 
make the rest careless and over-easy. A mother, fof 
example, who is of this disposition, is extremely apt 
to monopolise all the duties of housekeeping, to the 
exclusion of her daughters, who accordingly grow up 
ignorant of, and inexp^enc^ in, those very accomplish¬ 
ments which the matrop ..deems the most essential to 
female excellence A fother professedly rears a son to 


assist him in his business; but being one 'of those anxi¬ 
ous Bclf-deumltjd btiiigs who find no peace unless when 
everything is done by themselves, he cannot fully in¬ 
trust any of his duties to the youth, who consequently 
not being called upon to exercise tjic full powers of his 
mind, and never having the stimulus arising from re¬ 
sponsibility, grows uji a sort of waste being, becomes 
negligent and self-indulgent, or, if possessed of irrepres¬ 
sible activity, devotes it to some frivolous pursuit. I 
have seen several young men thus all hut lost, not be- 
e.ause they were inteiitiotmlly Uhd, but because tlieir 
parents were in the opposite extreme. A man often 
thinks that no one can do well or think well but himself, 
and the consequence of such overweening self-conceit is, 
that it leaves him to do and think for all—his servants 
and children becoming unavoidably the idlers whicli ka 
ussnmes them to be. 

While a self-denier may be able to endure all the 
siipercrog.'itory duties and severe privations which he 
chooses to impose upon himself, his character is not for 
this reason sure to rcniain unaffected. Often this habit 
of doing what others should do, leads to a pride in our¬ 
selves and contempt for our fellow-creatures, which are 
alike ungraceful. Often does the temper imperceptibly 
become sour and irritable for wanbof enjoyments which 
we might innocently liave. It is easy, spe.aking com¬ 
paratively. to suffer unflinchingly when wo have self- 
gratulations to support us; hut it is not so easy to 
continue cheerful, confiding, and amiable, amidst a life 
which gives toil without relaxation, and partakes of no 
enjoyments. The effort may be made—human nature 
may struggle with its inclinations, and these may be 
to appearance got the better of; but still the fact 
remains, that we have all of us faculties desiring exer¬ 
cise, and tastes craving gratification, and these are not 
to be continually disappointed of their appropriate 
objects, or at least they cannot all lie repressed and set 
by, without our whole nature suffering some deteriora¬ 
tion. A cheerless life unavoidably takes the aweet 
prin'-iple from ,oiir composition; and when wo do not, 
or will not enjoy, we never see others do so with 
any degrpc of good-will. Thus it is tluit the spirit of 
self-denial, which in soue circumstances is so great 
a merit, sb.ows itself in others as only a blight to do¬ 
mestic peace, and a source of far-spreading vexation 
and trouble. Thus it is that men of the greatest ex¬ 
cellence in some respects do occasionally become known 
to their fellow-creatures, and particularly to the sharers 
of their lioraes, as only objects of terror smd antipathy. 
The most exact rectitude, the most laborious exertions 
for a dependent family, and even a respectable share 
of practical benevolence, willfail to secure esteem when 
accompanied by that severity of spirit which so often 
takes its rise in a systeni of self-denU, protracted till 
it has become it fixed habit exclusive of all the milder 
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, fcelinfrs. A person who has carried lelf-denial to this 
' excess, may be said to have transformed a virtue into a 
vice, and made himself detestable byj,the very means 
which he originally adopted to obtain a good name. 

While it is good, then, to practise self-denial—wliilc 
this stands as an essential to all virtue, and in itself 
a great one—while we, worship it, as is right, as the 
source of many of the greatest of acts called lieroic, and 
the principle which carries men above the condition of 
savages, since it is wliat places them above being always 
on the borders of want—let us also be on our guard 
against carrying it to excess. Let us endeavour to 
secure its beneficial fruits, but avoid the evils whieli it 
is also capable of producing. Man is a being of wants: 
he cannot hi^ve all of these systematiciilly denied with¬ 
out suffering therefroni. He must not solf-deny over- 
mach, as otterwiso he is sure to produce more harm, 
to others as"”well as to himself, ibiin good to either, 
lie must here, in short, l>o restrained by a regard to 
that moderation in wbicli all virtue consists. He must 
not allow good intentions to Imrry him so far .awaj' 
iSrom a common class of failings as to run into an oppo¬ 
site and equally vicious extreme. 

The philosophy here incnleatcd may serve in some 
cases to suggest a means of banishing <lome.stic unhap¬ 
piness, It must often bappei\ that the growing bad 
temper complained of in an important member of a 
family, has no other uiourco than a too constant .self- 
denial of innocent en joyments, or a too close application 
to duties wliicb, while not mucli liked, or absolutely 
listed, are yet umnurmuringly submitted to. With 
such a key as to the c.ause of this alfection, it may 
sometimes be found possiblo to remove it. Such per¬ 
sons slumld be, as far as possible, tempted into inno¬ 
cent pleasures, and induced to rebux in their excessive 
application. Jly tlie very .act of sharing in the ple.a- 
siiros which their fellow-cre.atmes enjoy, they will 
learn to sympathise with tliose fellow-creatures, .and 
will become better men, boeaiise kinder and more 
yielding, by doing many tbjng.s wliicb almost appear 
frivolous,*or indulging in wliat would at another time 
appear to them as culpable idleness. If they can by 
.and by get into a habit of allowinp tbeinseivcs to be 
human, they will beeome a source of hajipiness to idl 
around them, and their conversion may be considered 
ns completed. 


THE CROSS OF SANTA ROSALIA. 


BY riJlHIY B. ST JOHN. 


Im no place which came under my notii^e during my 
days of American travel, have I retained a more vivid 
interest than in the Mexican vilhage of Santa Rosalia, 
and yet I came only witliin a few liundred miles of it. 
My connexion with the luivy of the republic of To.vas 
rendered crossing the frontier matlcr of serious difficulty 
and danger. At Corpus Christi, however, in tlie society 
of Mexican and American smugglers, of casual trading 
parties, and in the other towns of Texas, some wholly 
peopled by this mixed Indian and Siiapisli race, 1 ac¬ 
quired considerable knowledge of their manners, liabits, 
and modes of life. 1 was personally .aciiuainted, too, 
with some of the iildividuals yi-bo composed tlie disas¬ 
trous Santa Ec Expedition, and from them T largely in¬ 
creased my stock of information. One evening, when 
Aviiul and weather bound at Corpus Christi, our sehooner 
tossing angriljfji^ the bay, and ourselves snugly en¬ 
sconced in the mild cabin of Old Dohorty, roasting ducks 
on our ramrods, and smoking tlie delectable weed through 
corn cob pipes, ! induced a young Irish officer to favour 
us with a narration, of wliich 1 took ample note.s at the 
tame, and which I now carefhlly transcribe, merely draw¬ 
ing Upon my own resources for language, because 1 can¬ 
not hope to imitate his rich dialect, but preserving the 
facta and mode of narration. 

^riieli^you are all aware that the Mexican women 
in extreme youth, superbly beautiful Dark, even 


sometimes swarthy, *here is still about them a tender¬ 
ness, a liquid melting of the large and eloquent eye, a 
rosy tinge in the cheek, a glossy blackness of the hair, 
which, combined, iiroduces a whole of great loveliness. 
Indeed, though most Englishmen prefer the northern 
style of beauty, yet were you to see some of the exqui¬ 
site, innocent girlish creatures which adorn a Mexi¬ 
can fandango, they could never be elTaced from your 
memory. The Texan prisoners,* composing Colonel 
Cooke’s division, were halted a whole day at St Rosalia, 
and 1 being of this party, and on parole, employed my 
leisure in strolling about the neighbourhood. The 
village itself, with its miserable huts and indolent 
population, afforded no temptation for any one to re¬ 
main in it, and 1 accordingly folloived nay own fancy. 
A walk of about half a mile brought me to a small 
wooded dell, beside wliicb was a little plain, which I 
at once recognised as tlie scene of many a murder and 
savage deed of blood. No country is more infested witli 
rolibers and brigiind.s than is the republic of Mexico at 
the present day ; the constant revolutions wbicli occur, 
let loose upon society a vast liordc of marauders, who 
gain their living by rapine, seldom unaccompanied 
with murder. Cow'iirds always have a leaning to assas¬ 
sination ; and the same .gang which would ffy before one 
well-armed Eiiglisbtnan, liavc no hesitation in putting 
to a cruel death such of flicir own eountryuicn as they 
may fall in with, whom they then rillo and abandon on 
the wayside. W'bc-nevcr a man meets with this tragic 
fate, bis friends cr(!ct a cross on the spot, frequently cut¬ 
ting the name of tlie murdered porsoq on tlie wood, 
with bis age, tlie time of bis death, and his occupation, 
'i'liey also (;ast around tiic foot'.!, lieap of small stones, 
one being .added on each occasion when a prayer is said 
for bis soul: tlie number of tlie departed’s friends, and 
tlicir great or little solicitude for lii.s welfare, are thus 
easily ascertained. On ali ro-ads throughout tlio land, 
iiumber.s of these rude wooden crosses arc met on every 
day’s journey ; and of tlic Barranca Secca, a noted haunt 
of these hhiremes, Brantz Meyer thus speaks :— “ Tlie 
quarter of a mile through which- the ravine extended 
ivas literally lined with crosses, marking the spot of 
some murdii or violent death. These four or five luiii- 
drcil mem. vivx mori seemed to convert it into a perfect 
gravi'-yard,” j 

It ’l as the sigh.t of some half dozen of tllese signs 
which satisfied tnethat I had fallen onttvil ground; but, 
despite the assoei.ations brought up in my mind, I 
speedily fixed iny attention on one feature of the scene. 
In a corner of tlie tield of blood was a. cross of more 
careful worknmnship than tiic rest, placed, too, at the 
head of a grave, and surrounded by a little bed of 
flowers carefnliy railed in and protected from the in¬ 
roads of cattle. Crouching dowai at the foot of the cross, 
in so (Jose contact with the earthen mound ns to he at 
lirst .scarcely distinguishable, was a feiiiiiJc, motionless, 
and seemingly in the act of prayer. Perceiving that 
.she paid no attention to my jireseiiee, I .advanced nearer, 
curious to know what could bring a woman to this spot 
thus alone and unprotected. I was within five yards of 
the spot ere slie moved ; then slowly rising, and lixing 
her eyes inquiringly and reproachfully upon me, she 
turned towards the village. Never had I seen .anything 
so ethereally beautiful as that face. About sixteen, lier 
form wqs wrapped only in n coarse petticoat and chc- 
tnise; hilt Phidias or Praxitiles never linined anything 
so faultless and exquisite. Her hare ankles, her liny 
feet, were perfect models for a sculptor; and her face, 
as pale as a check of the purest and richest olive could i 
become, was—oli, liow beautiful I Her full, dark, aild 
fustrous eyes, beneath their silken lashes and penciled 
brow, looked out upon the world as if she had no com¬ 
munion witk it. 'The expression was sad, weary, and 
wohegone. I saw at once a tale of love, of misery, and 


• For an account of Uio Santa Vi Expedition, see the doumal, 
No. 22, new Berios, 
t Mexico aa It Was, and as It Is. 
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disappointment; and when tlie fail* apparition Inid dis- 
.appeared, I turned towards the cross. It told nothing. 

it would occupy far too much of your time, to detail 
how and by what means I succecdeil in unravelling the 
mystery of that scene. I did so, however, and now give 
you, my friends, the benefit of what has made a deep 
and liusting impre.s.sion upon me. Maria (iuerra wa.s 
the only daughter of Hezoos Guerra, the owner of a small 
portion of land near the village of Santa Rosalia, and 
the keeper of the apology for an inn which adorned that 
locality. From extreme youtli she liad been remarked 
for her singular beauty, and*it was universally pro¬ 
phesied that she would, when arrived at a proper age, 
be elevated to the dignity of some groat man’s wife, and 
be thus transferred from the village to the capital. 
Maria, however, was not atnbitious. Slip tended licr 
j fatlier's hut, drew water from the well, irrigated his 
; pumpkims, and laughed at the llatterics of the young 
! sp.'irks of the neighbourhood. When she had rcaehed 
I ti)e age of fifteen, without even having an aecx^pled 
j lover, it was looked upon a.s something (juite reniarlv- 
j able ill a eountry where women are often mother.^ two 
1 ycar.s earlier. Maria, however, took no note of time, 

I but sang and danced at the village fandangos, and ehir- 
i riiped in the open air, like any otlicr bird of song, ami 
I was a very child in all her aetiuns. 1'licre l.s for evmy 
! one a time, and poor JMari.-i's was soon to come. 

Early one morning she stood by the village well-side, 

; her left arm leaning upon a mud-wall close at band, and 
I her other hand clasping the bm ket wliieti slio bad ju.st 
' filled. Her beautifully e.nrvcii and haif-oiieu lips dis- 
: elo.seil teeth of dazzling and pearly whiteness, her eyes 
‘ were east upon the ground, wlien the sound, of a bor.se'.s 
I footsteps sounded near, and raising her hciid, she be- 
; held a cavalier apprnaebing, 'J'lie rider was one of the 
j arrievos (carriers of valuables, jewels, money, \c,), 
i in tiu'ir n.sual pi'-turesque eostnme: a broad brinnned 
: steei')ie-eri,i'.’,’n.'.‘d .ve/w/jCOT;, covered with oil-skin, sliaded 
: his brow'; his boily was eased in a short leatlierii jacket, 
fan •ifully enibos.sed witli painted nail.s, like tlu; old 
i buff coats of the feudal soldiery; while l\is leathern 
j trousers, w'ith rows of buttons at tin; seam, prevented 
i the chafing of the .sadillt;, ami leggings guarded Iris feel 
and ankles. In front of him were the annus d<: aijim, or 
large skii| cut in two parts, the ends of wiiieli on one 
side were fastened to tlur sadilitr-bow, tlie otlier two 
■ being tied behind him, so that his legs were entirely 
free from rain; before this were fastened Iris pistols; 
j while by his side hung his 

“ 1’oK'drt trusty, 

Tliat for want of lighting had grown, nifity.” 

From the peak of his curious saddle hung liis lasso, a 
long running noose wlierewith to cate.li his horse in tlie 
morning, and behind was strapped the sa opo, or blanket- 
cloak, with a slit in the middle, through which on occa¬ 
sion the head wa.s passed.* 

When I inform you that tlie arriero was young and 
h.andsome, it will the less surprise you that Maria 
bhislied, and looked pleased, when tlie horseiiian de¬ 
manded, in the politest iiiaiiiier of a man wlio had 
seen tlie world, a drink of water for Ids steed, 'i'lie 
maidcti clieerfully complied j and ere the t.'isk was 
executed, they were friends. 'I'he young man had, 
it seemed, suddenly discovered sninething wronif about 
tlie harness of his horse, wliieli absolutely required his 
dismounting to remedy it; and tlnmgli, when on his 
feet, even with tlie assistance of Maria, he could not 
[•find out the defect, yet he vowed he was glad to lie able 
to stretch his legs after a long ride. Miaria suggested 
j his adjourning to her father’s inn, though nothing could 
i be farther from her wishes; and the young man, as If 
i divining her secret thoughts, declined tuu proffered 
j hospitality. Close to the well was a grassy bank, sha¬ 
dowed by the broad-leaved plantain, avid the thready 


* On all things relative to Mexican ooatmne and maaners, con¬ 
sult Meyer’s Mexico, a most useful and agreeable work. 


pride of Cliina, tfle “ feathery palm,” so as to form, with 
lacing vines mid creeping pliuits, a perfect bower, ini- 
pen(;trablo to tly rays of the smi. Could these two 
young people have luid the courage to' be frank, Iwth 
would have said, ’■ Let ns liic yonder ; let us sit down ; 
mid speaking mid listening, let us learn by mutual eon- 
vcr.satioii if, on better iiciimiiiitanee, wo like one another 
as well as we now ilo, judging only from mitwiird iippear- 
,aiice.” lint could wc be thus mctliodical in all tilings, 
much of the ilbisioii of life would he gone. The young 
■arriero, therefore, liesitated lest he should be tliouglit 
too bold, while Alaria seized lier bucket, as if about to 
lead the way to the village. 

“ It was already warm,” the arriero ob.servod, casting 
a sidelong gbuicc at the slnnly bower, and .fastening his 
horse to one of the well-posts. 

‘‘ It was very warm !” Maria quite agtecil with him 
on that poii^ and if tiie ealialicro wonld’fike to rest a 
few niinute.s, sice would walk slow enough to be easily 
overtaken. 

.losef cleared his tliroat once or twice, and tlien ven¬ 
tured to remark (tiat tlie walk, ivofild be oioiu pleasant 
together; “ and,” lie added, ” I am sure I shall not find 
rny way myself to your father’s inn, whoie I must stop 
1:o-c!ay and to-night, for my horse is quite lame, and J. 
am fo!) fatigued to advance wilhont re.st.” 

Now Maria knew that the road to her father’s door 
was as straight as a line, that ,fiie liorse looked fresli 
mid liale. while tliat the euviilii'r eoiilil ride at that 
iiionieiit fifty miles, was self-evident; and liad she lieeii a 
I'l.quet te, she would liave raised one of these olyeetioiis. 

A-, it wa.s, she lauglied, laid down her jiitelier, and say’- 
i ing, ■’ J see, signor, yon are in a go.s,sij)iiig Ininiotir, or 
iiavc had some terriiile adventure, and want to tell it, so 
I will please you,” led tlie way to the hank. Had there 
heeii williiii twenty miles of lliai spot a ebiek, watch, 
or other noier of time, it.s longer limid would have fairly 
turned round thrieo from twelve to twelve again ere j 
tliey'tlioiigbt of rising. Young, w ithout care, seeing in ^ 
each other tl'.e very beau ideal of the opposite sex, tliese 
hours were tlie liappiest of tlieir lives. Josef told of ! 
his travels, of Ids visits to tlie capital, of wondrous 
tilings the maiden haii never dreamt of, sang ttie last 
s ing which was popular in the City of Alexieo. and 
declared lii.s eompaiiiori to be the most beautiful crea¬ 
ture tliat bad ever crossed ids eyes in all lii.s ranible.s. 
Maria almost looked as if she tlnmght him the liainl- j 
soniest youtii tlnit over bestrode a steeil, and in her imio- j 
cent girlish way soon let liim see that her lieart Was uii- 
sliaekled, a discovery wbicU appeared to give the arriero 
great sali.sfaetioii. lie in retuni told her frankly that 
lie was witliout a sweetheart; and ere they rose from I 
tliat bank, true to the iniiietunus Mexican ebaraeter, 
they liad mutually vowed eternal love and fidelity. No 
Sooner did Josef induce Alaria to whisper “yes," than j 
Ills eestaey knew no bomi(l.s; lie leaped from tlie bank, 
drew' liis horse to him, monnted, and, despite her cries 
amk liuighter, placed the iilii-sliing girl before liini, and 
spurring Ids steed, da.slie(l furiously across the space 
which separated him from the village inn. 

Old Guerra, svlio Inul been wondering at bis daugh-- 
ter’s absence, was more .surprised at tlie mode of her 
return than at Hie delay; but us Jic instantly recog¬ 
nised Josef as the son of one of the richest urrierog oft 
the roaii, bis surprise w.as not unmingled with pleasure. 
Josef exi>lained the cireuriistaiiees of his meeting with 
the claugliter; and, amid sundry .smiles and Shakes of 
the liead, gave a complete history of the hiortibg's 
adventures, lospite the blushes of Maria. He was 
careful not to leave out that great stroke of general¬ 
ship, the lame horse, at vvliieh Hezoos Guerra laughed 
until the tears rolled down his bronze cheeks ; and 
when lie heard their romantic betrothnient detailed, at 
once sanctioned it, with the exceptional clause of six 
months’ probation. Josef appeared not exactly to 
understimd this part of the compact; but as Alaria 
seemed to think her father quite correct, he was fain to 
submit; old Guerra, however, could not help thinking 
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with 3 very bad grace. The father in an ordinary case a little hill, on the tdi> of rvhicli, beneath a shady grove, 


had been right, but the lover’s impetuosity in this in¬ 
stance had been wisdom. t' 


Maria was used to meet her Josef on his return from 
his journeys. A long line of road could be seen from the 


Six months, therefore, were to be passed, arid Josef spot, to tlie right of which was the field of blood. Maria 
determined to spend the time as profitably as iKjssible, did not wait long ere, far on tlie plain, she saw a horse- 
following Ills avocation as an arriero, with the intention man hurrying rapidly towards her, leading a second by 
of entering into some business in one of the populous the bridle. She felt it was Josef, and seating herself on 
cities on the occasion of his marriage. His journeys, a grassy bank, awaited his arrival, herself entirely con- 
however, were very much shortened, and he usually cealed from view. Each moment brought the impatient 
contrived to pass once a-week through Santa Rosalia, rider nearer, and soon she could distinguish, first, the 


where Maria always received him with a joyous smile, 
and bade him adieu in tears. Week after week passed, 
and the time of their union drew nigh; Maria .advanced 
into full and blooming womanhood, and .losef vowed 
that each visit gave him the opportunity of. discovering 
some new grace. At length ten d.ays only wore wanting 
of the timej* Josef arrived in the village loaded witii 


valuable pac'ket on the led horse, then the gladsome fea- 
tnre.'i of her lover, who to five minutes more would he 
at her feet. Suddenly, when within turn hundred yards 
of the spot, he reined in his steed violently, jerked the 
led horse forward, gave it a smart lash, and away came 
tlie faithful animal at a h.ard gallop in the direction of 
the villagp. Witli loud execrations a party of men dis- 


preseiits, among which a handsome rebo-m or sliawl was gui.sed, and witli their faces blackened and disfigured, 
most remarkable, and intimated tliat one important rushed upon the arriero, with vows if he did not recall 
journey would end his career as an arriero. Maria heard tlie retreating beast, to put him to death. Maria saw 


this with joy, and bidding him not forget the wedding- 
day, allowed him to' depart. The arriero or carrier in 
Mexico is often intrusted v'itlisumsof great magnitude. 


In a country witliout batiks, witlioiit roads, witiiout then Jo.sef was at her feet. 


no more; site had recognised two of the robbers; all she 
could tell wjis that pistols were fired, that swords were 
claslicd, that two horrid shrieks re-echoed tu-ound, juid 


accommodation for tlie better kind of travellers, this is 
necessary, and never is the trust repented, as far tis the 
men themselves are concerned. “ Often ill-looking and 
ill-clad,” Meyer says, *“ I have never been more struck 
with the folly of judging of men by mere dress and 
physiognomy, than in looking at the arricros. A man 
with wild and fierce eyes, tangled hair, sl.ished trousers, 
and well-greased jerkin, that lias breasted many a storm 


“ Mind not, mind not, my dearest,” cried he: “ I could 
not help it; it was in sclf-defenec; and two have paid 
dearly for their viliaiiy.” 

“Which two, Josef?” said Maria witli a calm smile, 
which ended, Imwcver, in a look so ghastly, that the 
arriero started hack in affright. “ ClOmc, let us see; it 
cannot be; I must dreamand, siipporhid by her lover, 
the poor girl hurried to the scene of the strivggle. The 


—a person, infect, to whom you would scarcely trust two men whom Josef had siidt were those who liad 
an old coat when sending it to your tailor for repairs— planned the robbery, who were foremost in tlie attack 
is frequently in Mcxicxi the guardian of the fortunes of —tlie young Guerrsis. 

the wealthiest men for months, oh toilsome journeys Neitiier spoke, but wlien the an-iero placed liis beloved 
among the mountains and defiles of the inner laud. He mistress on the horse before him, she v as senseless, 
has a multitude of dangers and difficnltics to contend How sad, liow clianged since that li.appy day when, 
with; he overcomes them all—is scarcely ever robbed— smiling and merry, she had struggled for freedom on 


never robs; and at the appointed day comes to your door that same steed’s neck! They readied the inn. Josef 
with a respectful salutation, and tells you that your told the tale: all, oven the priest, absolved him, and 
wares or monies have passed the city gate.s. Yet this vowed tliat as he liad but acted in self-defence, no blame 
person is often poor, bondless, and imsecured, with no- could .attach to him. JJut Maria was inexorable. Slie 
thing but his fair itarne and unbroken word. When would never marry, hut devote the remainder of her 
you ask him if you may rely on his people, he will re- days to praying for the soul of her erring kindred ; she 
turn your look with a snrpri.sed glance, and striking pres.sed .losef's hand kindly, told him that she, too, 
his breast, and nodding his liead with a proud contempt absolved him, but there was now no liappiness in the 
that his honour should be questioned, exclaim, ‘ Soy world for her. She eoidd see him, talk to him of old 
Josf' Maria, senor, por vcinte annos, arriero do Mexico days, hut wed the man who, however unwittingly, had 


-todo d mundo me conosce.’ ” • 


slain her hretliren, was more than slie could have cour- 


Josef, whose reputation, though not quite so wide- ago to go through witli. Josef was awe-stricken, and 
spread as that of his friend, was still very great, had, a his lips refused their office when he would have remon- 
fewdays before his parting witli Maria, been summoned strated with her; and then, with scarcely a farewell, he 
to tlie hacienda or plantation of a rich proprietor, thence sped furiously on his way. Who can tell the thoughts 
to bear the sum of six thousand dollars in silver and of that miserable man ? Blood upon his hand, his fondest 
gold to a creditor of Don Rafaele de Gama, the lord of hope dashed to tlie ground in one moment, he felt sure 
the estate. Proud of the faith put in liim, Josef had ho should turn out a villain; and often afterwards be 
mentioned the fact at Santa Rosalia, and as the money wonhl describe tlie sensation of recklessness which gra- 
was to be borne to the city of Mexico, intimated liis in- dually came over him. 

tention of passing through the village on a certain day, Meanwhile the Guerras were buried, and the father 
and being married, and proceeding on Iws journey with alongside them, dead of horror and disappointment; 
his bride. The two brothers of Maria quiza^ him some- while poor Maria constituted herself the guardian of 


what on his impatience for the union, and there the 
matter dropped. Maria awaited the day with calmness 
—her pure and innocent soul little imagined the fearful 
tr.agedy which was about to be enacted. 


their grave, and the earnest mediator with Heaven for 
those whose wretched avarice had brought desolation 
and misery on so many. It was thus I saw her where 
the greater part of her time was spent, and doubtless 


On the eighth day the young Guerras disappeared the iwor thing is each day at the foot of the cross still 


with sevenil other young men in the village, intimating 
their intention of being back in time for the wedding. 
Maria sliook her head, and vowed she would never for- 


Since my return to England, have often heard from 
my friend, who is now settled in the city of Mexico, 
and it is a paragraph in a late letter of his that Itas 


give them if theyjvere absent from her nuptials, and tempted me to t5l this story. ‘ Had I not married, I 


to depart The ninth day came, 
and Maria wag only a little paler than usual; the tenth, 
and she rose to keep a promise to her lover. On the 
high, road near the dell wluch I have mentioned, there is 


should say I had lost all faith in romance; but Beuc- 
dicta have no business with romance. But will you 
credit it? Jowf. on his arrival in Mekico city, retired 
home, and after some months, sickened, so badly indeed. 


b»gh, road near the dell wmch I have mentioned, there is home, and after some months, sickened, so badly indeed, 

- ----—_ j- as to cause his father and mother to give up all hope 

V t am Jose sit, an arrieraot Moxioo for twenty years— nf hi* rocovery. While in this state* his mother, witli 
matea&rid hrwu!$m. that matmmal piety which is, I believe, peculiar to no 
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country, made a pilgriraafte to Santa Rosalia, bearing 
with her the bishop’s formal absolution for her son’s 
offence. That her task was difficult, can be best judged 
from the fact, that she was daily, during a whole month, 
at tlie cross of Santa Rosalia. At length, however, the 
picture of her dying lover, and, more than alt, the abso¬ 
lution of the prelate, of sufficient power in the jieople’s 
eyes, in a superstitious seiiii - Catholic country like 
Mexico, to efface the deadliest sin, had its vreight, and 
Maria departed with the worthy old lady. Though 
grave tieyond her years, and witii .a settled sadness on 
her brow, she is now to i* certain degree happy. 
'Time, absence from the dre.ad scene, aud a fond hus¬ 
band, Iwive all had tlieir influence, and I am sorry to 
say there is now no one to tend the cross of Santa 
Rosalia.’ 


! SAUNTElHNGa AMONG 'fllK RNGLtSl! I;AKli.S. 

! FIRST AUTK'Li;. 

i The Englisli lake district comprises a portion of the 
three counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Tjan- 
caster. The picturesque beauties of its scenery are 
probably unequalled in any other part of England. 

! It presents attractions no less interesting to the anti- 
j] quary, in the rernains of the abbeys of b'urness, 

I Calder, and Sliap, of the feudal fortresses of Tenrith, 

I Brougham, and Macre, and of several Romiui stations 
I and Druidicah erections; while the many rare plants 
I with whitdi it abounda, and its rich variety of strati- 
i! fled and uiistratified’rocks, furnisii abundant mat 
j ter for em))loyinent to the student of nature. ‘ We 
|! penetc.ate the glacier,’ says Cund)crlaiid, ‘and tra- 
. verse the Rhone and tlie Kiiine, wliilc our domestic; 

I lakes of Ulleswater, Keswick, aud Windermere, exhibit 
: scenes in so suhliiiio a style, with such beautiful colour¬ 
ings of rock, wood, and water, backed witii so stupen¬ 
dous a disposition of mountains, tUiit if they do not 
: fairly take the lead of all the views of Europe, yet they 
' are indisputably such as no Engli.sh traveller sliould 
i leave behind him.’ Tlie lake district is, moreover, tlie 
: spot with which Wordsworth, Coleridge, Soutliey, W'il- 
; son, and others of our gre.at modern poets h.ave been in¬ 
timately connected, and from which many of their finest 
: poems have emanated. A visit to siieli a locality is cal¬ 
culated to confer no ooinmon pleasure, and we purpose 
I laying before our readers some of the fruits of a few 
I weeks’ sojourn in the midst of its beauties. 

Approacliing the district from the north, wc enter 
I it at the ancient market town of Penrith, seated at tl'.c 
foot of an eminence near the sonthern verge of the comity 
of Cumberland. When the northern part of the country 
was parcelled out among the followers of William the 
Conqueror, the district in which Ponritli is situated was 
‘ a goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer, and fallow- 
deer, wild swine, all manner of wild beasts, called the 
forest of Inglewood;’ but like many other ancient forests 
in this country, it now retains no other trace of whnt it 
once was, except the name. Peiiri th is a neat clean town, 
containing but little worthy of notice. To the west of 
it are the ruins of its ancient csistle, wliicli was dis¬ 
mantled by the parliamentary patty during the great 
civil war. In tlie churchyard is a singular monument of 
antiquity, consisting of two huge stone pillars covered 
with what are supposed to be Runic carvings. Tlie 
Vieighbourliood of Penrith abounds in interesting objects, 
at the head of which stands Brougham Castle, occupy¬ 
ing a striking situation near the junction of the rivers 
Eamont and Lowther. This celebrated fortress, now in 
ruins, was for many generations the property of ‘ the stout 
Lord Cliffords tliat did fight in France,’ whose wild ad¬ 
ventures, loves, and wars, occupy so conspicuous a place 
m our annals. In 1617 the Earl of Cumberland feasted 
James I. in Brougham Castle on his return from Scot- 


hand ; of w.'iich ‘fentertoinment, which was of a inagiii- 
ffeetit description, there is a curious memorial still in 
e.xisteiico—a folio volume, printed in 1618, entitled ‘ The 
Ayres tliat wer J sung and played at Brougham Castle, 
in Westnierlaiid, in tlie King’s Entertainment given by 
tiie Riglit Honourable tlie Earl of Cumberland and his 
Right Noble Sonne the Lord Clifforde, composed by Mr 
George Mason and Mr Jolm Earsden.’* Tlie Countess’s 
PilliU’ is a short distance beyond Brougham Ciistle: it 
was erected in lO.^iG by the famous ].ady Anne Clifford; 

‘ a memorial,' as tlie inscription say.*;, ‘ of her last part¬ 
ing at tliat lilacc witii her good and pious mother—in 
memory whereof she lias left iin annuity of Ij. I to be 
distributed to the iioor within the parish of Brougham 
every seeond d-a)^ of April for ever upon the stone 
hereby. Laus Ileo.’ This interesting lueii’orial of affec¬ 
tion has been iliustratod by no fewer than tlirce of our 
great poet^Rogcr.s, W'orilswortli, and Mrs IJemans— 
the first of^hoin lias referred to it in tliese lines:— 

‘ tlftst tlionthroiisli Kden’s wilil wond vnlos imrhiiecl 
Hacli iiKuintain siieiie niiuaiilieentl}' rude, 

Nor witii attention’s lifted eyo ro\trcd 
Tluit inodost fttoiu* by pious ivniibrolvo n'ured, 

WJilch still ivcoitlH. iK'j'ond the pt'iicil’s 
The silent sorrows of a parting hour." 

Brougham Hall, an old and picturesque building, the 
patrimonial mansion of a man who has occupied a large !! 
space in puWio attention diiriiij: our age, stands on .an j 
eminence not far from tlie ruins of Brougham Castle, 1 
coimnanding extensive views of the surrounding comi- 1 
i.ry, and, from its situation and beautiful pro.spects, I 
termed ‘ the Windsor of tlie North.’ At a siiort distance, 
in a flelil on tlie right of tiic road, is King Arthur’s ! 
Round Tabie— I 

* Heel V’enrithS Tiiblo 
I’ur fcat^ of chivalry rcnowncil'— 

a curious eircnlar intreneiimeiit, about one hundred and 
sixty paces iu circumference, witii two approaches 
directly opposite to eiuili other. As the ditch is on the 
inner side, it could not ho intended for the “purpose of i 
defence, and it has reasonably been conjectured tliat the 
enclosure was designed for the exerci.se of the feats of 
eliivalry, and the embankment* around for the con- . 
venience of the spectators. Besides its traditionary im¬ 
portance, this place is interesting as the spot where 
King Arthur is represented in the ‘ Bridiil of Triermain ’ 
as having lield tlie tournament at which the contest was 
carried on for tlie liand of his dangiiter. I|pgher up 
tlie river Eamont is 

‘ MayboroiiKli’K nionnil and slones of iiowor, 

Ily Druids raised in magic hour'— 

a prodigious enclosure of great antiquity, formed by n 
collection of stones upon tile top of a gently-sloping hill. 

In i*ie centre of the area is a large block of unhewn 
stone, about twelve feet in height, supposed to have 
been a place of Druidical judicature. Two similar 
masses are said td have been destroyed during the 
memory of man. The celebrated relics of antiquity 
called ‘Long Meg and her Dauifliters,’ are six miles 
north-east of Peuritli; the former consisting of a square 
unhewn column of red freestone, fifteen feet in eircum- | 
ference, and eighteen ^eet high ;* the latter forming a I 
circle three Imndrcd and fifty yards in eircuntfepcnce, 
and cuinposed of sixty-seven stones, some of thient ten 
feet high. Of this interesting monument WoTaswiortli 
says, ‘ Tlioughitwill not bear a cumparisoh witVi‘^t6ne- 
hengc, I must say I have not seen any other r^qfie of 
those dark ages which c« pretend to rival it in Bingur 
laxity and dignity of ap^gkrance.’ . 

■ A weight of awo not easy to be borac, 

Fell suddenly upon iny spirit-^cast' 

Prom the dread boson) Hie unknown post. 

When first I saw that family foltorn. 


* An acoount of the famous family, of the CUCfonls wilt bo found 
In No. CIS of the Jourmil, &st sffirles. 
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I Hiv^ak tboii whoRcmaFwy strength an A stature scorn 

j Tlir power of years—j>rc-eintnent und placed 

1 Apart to overh»ol< tlio circle vast— 

! Speak, ginnt-innther ! tell it to the M(f.*n 

i AVhilc Hiie dispels this ciiinbrous shades of night. 

I ’ Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud, 

! At whoso behest uprose on Hritish ground 

! That sisterhood in hiero^Lyphic round, 

I Forth-whiulowing some have doeme<) the Infinite, 

j The inviulabio God that tames the proud !* 

Another object of local note in the neighbourhood of 
I Penrith is Lowther Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lons- 
I dale, who is the owner of inuneiise possessions in tins 
i district. Tlie building, which is of njccnt origin, has a 
I double front, one in tlic castellated style, tlit^ other in 
: the Gothic cathedral style, a circunislaiicc noticed by 
j Words worth ,*wdu) has a sonnet cominenciug— 

I * Lowther ! in thy majostic pile .cc seen 

j Cntirmiral pomp ami Kniec, in iiiit iioconl 

WUli tlie bnroniiil oiiKtlo’.s stiTiicr mi™ ; 

! TJnioii significant of God iidoivd, 

j And ch.nrters won and guarded with the sword 

' Of ancient imnour.' 

• 

The interior is adorned with many master-pieces of the 
ancient painters, and tiie i>ro(hi(tion.s of Chantrey, 
j AVestmacott, and otliiT scul[itor.s. Hero is also a Jiic 
■ smite of the famous AVeliingfon shiehi, carved in solid 
! silver, representing in a re.gnlar series the victories 
; gained by tiie duke, ^’he elle(!t of the whole pile is 
strikingly grand. The park in which it stands ahoumls 
j with fine forest trees, and is watered by the swift-flow- 
I ing river Eowthcr, remarkable for its pellucid clearness, 
j Altogether, the extent of prospect, the grundenr of the 
j snrroiitiiling oV>jects, the noble sitinition, the diversities 
of surface, the gray iuid tree-erowned cnigs, the exto.n- j 
I sive woods and command of w.atcr, render this one of 
I the finest scenes in tiie north of Prinland. 'The Ijowther 
; family, which possesses unrivalled power in the cimn- 
1 ties of AA'estmoreland and Cumherland, is of giaaii anii- 
j qnity; but, unlike their former neighbours the ( 'liiliirds, 
j of little or no historical note. One of the family was 
attorney-g-jneral to Edward HI. Another of them was 
warden of the west marc.hc.s in the reigri of Queen 
Elizabeth; and w'hen Queen Mary fled into England, 
he conveyed her, by tjie direction of .Elizabeth, to Car¬ 
lisle Castle. The first earl, who died in Uilfi, succeeued 
to the three great inlieri lances of JIauds Meabiiru, 
Eow'ther, and Whitehaven, wdiieh had belonged to difii;- 
rent branches of the family; and inherited also two 
; million^ of money left h}' his kinsman Sir .lames 
I LowtheF of AVhiteliaven. He was remarkahlc I'or Ids 
I eccentricity' and caprice, and is not unfrecinently de- 
i scritxai by those who still remember him as ‘ the liad 
j Lord Lonsdale.’ The Englisii Opium Eater, who has 
I given a number of curious anecdotes regiu-ding him in 
I ins ‘Irfike Item ini seeiices,’ say’s, he was a true feudal 
I cViicftain ; and in the very' apiiroaches to his mansion, 

! in the style of liis equipage, or whatever else was likely 

I to meet the public eye, he delighted to express hi.s dis- 
|i dain of modern refinements, and the liaughty eareless- 
j! ness of his m.agiiificence. Tin; eoaeh in w hich he used 

II to visit Penrith was old and neglected, yis horses fine, 

i hut untrimmed; and such w.as the impression diffused 

ii about him by his ghximy temper and his liahits of op- 
i j pression, that, ac;cording to the declaration of a Penrith 

: contemporary of the old despot, the streets were silent 
as he traversed them, and an awe sat upon many faces. 
In his piirk yon saw som ' tlic most magnificent tim¬ 
ber in the kingdom— , '.. . at W'erc coeval with the 
feuds of York and L , yews that perhaps had 
furnished bows to Gobu. | .g, , and oaks tliat might 
have Imilt a nayy, ,’AU » ' savage grandeur about 
these native fotegtirlSieir'sweeping lawns and glades 
bad been una]p|iri^b^ for centuries, it miglit be, by 
thediand ofaiiN!, and amongst them roamed not the 
timid falloit'decr, but tlmndering droves of wild horses. 
.Xiord Lonsdale (in the words of a contemporary writer) 

‘ went, spnietimes to London, because there only he 
found * greater man than himkelf; but not often, be- 

_ 


cause at home be w'lfh allowed to forget that there was i 
such a man.’ Even in London, however, his haughty I 
injustice found occasions for making itself known. On 
a court-day, St James's Street w’as lined by cavalry, 
and the orders w’cre peremptory that no carriages should 
be allowed to pass, except tliose wliich were carrying 
parties to court. Whether it were by accident or no, 
.Lord Lonsdale’s .carriage advanc>ed, and the coacbninn, 
in obedience to orders sliouted out from the window, , 
w.as turning dmvn the forbidden route, when a trooper ■ 
rode up to the horses’ heads and stopped them. The 
tlmndering menaces of*Lord Lonsdale perplexed tlio 
soldier, wlio did not know but he might be bringing 
liimself into a scrape by persisting in his opposition; 
but the officer on duty’ observing the scene, rode up, 
and in n. determined tone enforced the order, causing 
two of hi^ men to turn the liorses’ heads round into 
Piee-adilly. Lord Jjonsdale threw his card to the officer, 
and a duel followed, in which, however, the outrageous 
injustice of his lordship met with a pointed rebuke ; for 
the first person wliom lie summoned to his aid in the 
quality' of second, thougli a friend and a relative of his ' 
ow'ii, declined to sanction by any interfercnco so scan¬ 
dalous .a quarrel with an officer for simply executing an 
official duty. In this dilemma he applied to the late . 
Earl of Lonsdale, then Sir AVilliam Lowther, who ac¬ 
cepted of the ofilco—a service which his lordship grate¬ 
fully rcnieinbered; for, by a M’dl which is said to have 
been dated tiie same day. Sir AVilliam became cventu- ' 
ally possessed of a large property' whicli did not neces¬ 
sarily accompany the title. Another anecdote is told , 
of tlie same Lord Lonsdale, whii.'h expre.'i.se.y"iu a more | 
airecling way the moody energy' of his passions. Ho j 
loved w'itli passionate fiirvour a fine y’oung ■w’otmin of ; 
Iiumble iiarentago in a Guinherland farm-house. Her I 
he had tiersuaded to leave her falh(;r, and put lierself 
inidei- Ids jirotection. AV Inlst yet young and beautiful, 
she died. Lord Lonsdale’s sorrow was profound : he ^ 
could not hear the thought of a final parting from that 
face Mhich liad become so familiar to his heart. lie I 
caused her to be embalmed j a glass was placed over 
her featuii s; and at intervals, when bis thoug'ots re¬ 
verted to it., r memory, he found a eonsolatioii (or per¬ 
haps a luxurious irritation) of his sorrow in visiting 
tins sad nieinorial of his former happiness. Mr Litt !; 
was first brought into pailianient for one of the boroughs I 
of Loi'vi Lonsilale, tlien Sir .Tames I.owther. When 
i’itt beeauie prime riiiiii.ster, Sir ,lanie.s was rewarded i 
for hi.s service.s liy being raised to the dignity' of an carl. |: 
ATt so indignant was he, says Sir .hTatiianiel AYraxall, 
at finding himself last on the list of newly-created carls 1: 
—though the three noble individuals wlio preceded ;! 
him were already barons of many centuries old—that 
he .actually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring 
to remain a commoner rather than submit to so great 
a mortification. AVith that avowed intention he re- | 
paired to the House of Commons, wliere, in defiance of 
all impediments, he would have proceeded up the floor 
and placed himself on one of the opposition benches, as 
member for the county of Cumberland, if the sergeant :] 
and deputy-sergeant had not witliheld him by main 
force. Alearis were subsequently devised to allay the il 
irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in j 
the order of precedence adopted by the crown. j! 

Leavin;; Lowther, with its magnificent domains, wc i 
return to Eenritli for the purpose of visiting, by a slight ! 
detour on our way to Ulleswater, the remains of Dacre j 
Castle, long the residence of the famous border family j 
of Dacre, the descendants of that fierce baron who de,- | 
rived his name from his exploits at the siege of St Jean | 
d’Acre, and whose crest 

‘ Onco swept th® shores of .Tudah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of OalUee.' 

A quaint old writer, giving an account of the edifice, - 
says, ‘ Docker Castle stands alone, and no more house 
about it; and 1 protest looks very sorrovffhl for tlie loss 
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of its founders in that huge bsittle sf Towton Field, and 
that total eclipse of the great Lord Dacres in tliat grand 
rebellion with Lords Northumberland and Westmore¬ 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in the north called 
Dacre’s llaide.’ Dacre Castle is now occupied as a 
farm-house. Sic tranMt gloria mundi! 

Turning our steps from Dacre Castle towards the 
romantic lake of Ulleswatcr, and passing through Dale- 
main Park, we reach Pooley Bridge, where the river 
Eamont, clear as crystal, issues from the lake, tllles- 
water is nine miles in length, and its extreme width is 
about three cpiarters of a miles but the eye, it has been 
justly said, loso,s its ixiwer of judging even of the 
breadth, confounded by the boldne.ss of the shores and 
the grandeur of the fells that rise beyond. It sprc.ads 
every where in an easy curve, beautifully broken in some 
parts by promontories, which divide it into three sepa¬ 
rate portions or reaches, as they are locally tclmed. At 
the foot of the first reach stand.s Dunmallct. a steep and 
conical hill covered with wood. Here there were for¬ 
merly the traces of a Roman fortification; and on the 
siunmit of tlie hill, which commands a fine view of the 
I lake, a monastery of Benedictine monks once stood. Tlie 
I character of this view is nearly that of simple grandeur; 

I hut the mountains surrounding Ulleswatcr in tliis ncigh- 
' bourhood do not ri.se to so great a height as those which 
I extend along the middle and upper reaches. Following 
; tlic road to Patterdale, whicli skirts the west margin of 
, the lake, we reach the second bend, wliich assumes the 
: form of a river, afid contains in length nearly two-thirds 
j of the lake. According to Mrs Uadelille, this part of 
i Ullesw.atei brings strongly to rerneinbranee some of the 
j passes of the Rhine bi^ond Coblentz, tlmugh the elills 
; which rise over the lakt; do not show the variety of Iiik; 

' or marbled veins that frequently surprise and delight on 
i tlie Rhine, being generally dark and .gray, and the 
varieties in their coinple.xion, wlien there are any, 
j purely uiTial; but tliey are vast .and broken, ri.s(; imnie- 
i diately from the stream, and often .shoot their inas.ses 
over it, while the ma.ss of water Ix'low accords with the 
dignity of tliat river in many of its reaches. This bend 
of the lake is dosed in by Birk Fell on the left, and on 
the right by Stybarrow Crag, far away above which is 
seen ‘ the dark brow of tlie mighty Ildvellyn.’ On its 
eastern shore are the broken precijiices of Holling Foil 
and Swarth i'ell, ‘ now' no longer boasting any part of 
the forest of Martindale, but showing huge walls of 
naked rock,’ and sears and ravine.s formed by the winter 
torrents. On tlie west are tlie gras.sy hillocks and un- 
j dulating copses of Oowbarrow Park, ‘ fringing the water 
sometimes over little rocky omineiiees that project into 
the stream, and at otiicrs in shelving bays, where the 
lake, transparent as crystal, breaks upon the pebbly 
bank, and leaves the road that winds there.’ ‘ In Gow- 
barrow Park,’ says Wordsworth, ‘ the lover of nature 
might linger for hours. Here is a powerful brook, wbich 
dashes .among rocks through a deep glen, hung on every 
side with a rich and happy intermixture of n.ative wood. 
Here arc beds of luxuriant ferns, aged hawthorns, and 
hollies decked with honeysuckles, and fallow deer glanc¬ 
ing and bounding over the lawns and through the 
thickets.’ In the middle of the park there is a hunting 
seat called Lyulph’s Tow'er, a square gray edifice with 
turreted corners, battlements, and windows in tlie 
Gothic style, built by Charles, eleventh Duk^ of Nor¬ 
folk, and bequeathed by him, along with Oowbarrow 
Park, to Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystoek Castle. It 
stands on a green eminence a little removed from the 
hike, backed with woods and with pastures rising 
Abruptly beyond to the cliifs and crags tluit crown them. 
Ill front, the ground falls finely to the edge of the lake, 
and is scattered over with old trees, and darkened with 
copses, which mingle in a variety of tints with the light 
verdure of the turf beneath. The lake is here seen to 
make one of its boldest expanses as it sweeps round 
Place Fell—-an enormous mass of gray crag—and enters 
Patt^ale, its third and last bend. This reach is frie 
smallest and narrowest of the three, but greatly superior 


to the others m tlie mingled grandeur and beauty which 
surround it. On the left side, 

‘ Alinmt and slictT tln^ mountains rink 
At orlxi iqxiii the lovd brink.’ 

On the opposite shore the rocks arc lower and richly 
wooded, and a tract of meadow laud or pasture fre¬ 
quently interposes between them and the water. The 
view is closeil at the upper end by the massy broken 
rocks wliieh guard the gorge of i’atterdak’. I’assing 
through Oowbarrow Park, in the vicinity of Lyulph’s 
Tower, a stream is crossed by a small briilge, about a 
mile above which is ,a beatitiful waterfidl called Airey 
porce. Tlie hanks arc finely wooded, and the surround¬ 
ing scenery is rem.arkahly magnifieerit. This glen ia 
the scone of Wordsworth's ‘ Sonmamhuli.st^’ the opening 
stanza of which thus speaks of tlie scenery we have de¬ 
scribed:— 

k>v .so who hy Lyutjill's Tower 

At eVO, llCiVV KOftl.N tlR'H 

Both Aire, I'orcc, that torrent hoarse, 
from Itiw wiimly rIph ! 

Fit iiMisic for ji holunin valo ! 

And holier soeiniH the s/^in<l 
To him \s ho catches on the? galo 
The spirit of a mournful tiilo 

Knihodied in tho liiouiid.’ 

A mile beyond Airey Bridge we cross another torrent, 
called Gleneoin Beck, which here divides the counties 
of Cumberland and ■Westraorchyid. ’The highest reach 1 
of the lake is now fully iu view, expanding into an oval j 
shape, and its majestic surfiiee spotted with little rocky i 
slots. A .short way farther on is Stybarrow Crag, a , 
lofty and deeply-scarred promontory, terminating a j 
niountainons ridge that descends from Ilcivellyn. At I 
this .s]iot, where the steep mountain a])pro.aclies alnu'/St I 
close to the W'at(a'’,s edge, ;i party of Scotch moss-troopers | 
were repulsed by the d:desmeo under the eoimnand of j 
a jier.soii of the naino of Mounsey, who from this e.x- ; 
})lv)it acquired the title of ‘ King of Patterdale,’ which | 
was borne for many years by his descendants. Patter- . 
d:ilo H;ill, the patriraoni:il estate of the family, was sold ' 
only a few years ago to Mr Marslnill of Leedi. A short 
way farther on we reach the village of Patterdale, peep- i 
ing out from among trees beneath the scowling rnoun- : 
tains wliicli enclose the head of Ijlleswator. The church ■ 
is an ancient white building, furnished with oaken ! 
benches, and liarmonising well in the simplicity of its , 
structure with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 
Ill the eliurcbyard is a yew-tree of reniarkahle size. , 
Here neither ‘ storied urn nor animated bust’ marks the ! 
last resting-place of the ‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet,’ ; 
who have been gathered to their fat'iers with no other i 
monument than the green mound. ] 

‘ In this cliiU’chyard j 

Is noithor epitupli nor moiuinu?nt, 

Tombstone nor name, only tbo t urf we tread, 

And a few natural giavob-’ 

Here lie interred the remains of Charles Gough, a 
yomig man of talents, and of a most amiable disposition, 
who perished in tlifi spring of This unfortunate 

‘young lover of nature’ attempted to cross Ilelvellyn 
from PatterdidD, after a fall of snow had partially Cob- 
cealod the patli. It could never lie ascertained whether 
ho was killed by the fidl or had perished from hunger. 
After the lapse of threq months, ft is body was fbund at 
the foot of a tremendous precipice called Striding Edge, 
guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant attendant 
during frequent solitary rii’n’ '■'s through the wilds of 
CucaooclRjid and Westraorc„...a. 

‘ This dos had bw‘r irou|fh three monttas’ ^laco 
A dweller In that sn ' viace. 

Yc»—proof was plain, .4at, since the day 
«)n which the traveller thus had died. 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his maetur’s side. 

How nonrished there through such long time, 

Ue knows who gave that love gtiblinte. 

And gave that strength of feeling great, 

Above all biunon estimate.'* 

*"WorasVrorth, vri. v. p, 43. 
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This afrecting instance of brute fidelity has also been 
comnieniorated by Sir Walter Scott in the well-known 
lines beginning, 

• I cllmbod tho dark brow of the mighty HelvoUvn.’ 

■ 

WHAT TO DO IN CASES OE ACCIDENT. 

BLOOD-l.r.TTlNC. 

Now, as in former times, there is hardly any accident 
in which tho person consulted as to the treatment, 
would not instantly and fearlessly recommend Idood- 
letting from the arm. It is therefore an importunt 
point to decide whether n remedy so universally recom¬ 
mended, and *80 implicitly relied on, is in every case 
advantageous and whether there are not, on the con¬ 
trary, cases ill •which it may be positi rely dangerous. 

It must certainly be admitted tli.at the pnictice of 
general, or rather indiscriminate blood-letting, has in 
its favour all the authority which liigh antiquity may 
give. In the middle tiges, the only physicians were to 
be found among the monks. As most of tliose were, by 
the rules of their order, prevented from quitting their 
monasteries, and were consequently incapable of at¬ 
tending accidents and many serious diseases, they dele¬ 
gated their medical functions to the surgeons of those 
days, who, however, were contented M’ith the humble 
rank of tonsors!, or, vulgarly speaking, barbers. Tliat 
blood-letting was considered by the.se men as the prin¬ 
cipal exercise of their art, may l>e easily seen from tho 
signs wiiicli they adopted to denote their occupation; 
the pole, or bleeding stiiff, with painted fillet, and the 
barber’s basin ‘ lined with red rag to look like blood,’ 
being equally significant cmblsins of their calling. 

When the Reformation swept away the iioor man’s 
physician, the monk, the barber still remained; and 
the mass of the people, deprived of their only source 
of medicaf knowledge and medical rcmedie.8, were ' 
driven to the universal phlebotomy practised by tiiat 
operator. To this cause is no doubt to he ascribed the 
custom existing in this' country of indiscriminate Ulctd- 
ing. Many persons make a point of Ixiing hied in the 
spring and fall of the year, not as a remedy for any 
particular disease, but as a general iirecautionary mea¬ 
sure. 

Wlicn I w.a3 serving my indentures, now some thirty- 
years ago, we bled the poor gnituitously every Sun¬ 
day morning. Great was the number of applications; 
but rarely, if ever, were we called upon to give an 
opinion as to the necessity or propriety of the opera¬ 
tion. Nor has the practice been restricted to the human 
race: tho veterinary surgeon, or rather farrier, has been 
equally zealous in the cause with the barber of old; and 
all animals, no matter what the coinplaint, exhaustion 
or plethora, whether proceeding from over-work or 
over-feeding, inflammation or depression^ in all cases 
was the phleme applied alike, .and in the same rude 
wayi the blood being suffered to fall unmeasured to the 
ground, as recklessly as tliough* the operator possessed 
the power to restore that which he so freely abstracted. 

In most cases, if the general bleeder were asked to 
give some reasons for the operation, he would not know' 
where to find them ;• not in medical books or lectures 
certainly; the lajv, if it do exist, is a ‘ Ux non scripta 
and perhaps the best thing he could say would be, ‘ that 
it is a popular practice, and popular opinion forced him 
to it.’ idurely this is a sorry excuse for one pretending 
to edeatiflu knowledge and medical responsibility. 

The Talue of blood-letting in all inflammatory dis¬ 
eases, j^d in most cases of congestion, is too well esta- 
Idished Itoth ia theory and prattiee to admit of tiie 


slightest doubt, Buhthis very value which it possesses 
is another reason why it be not abused; for it is clear 
that the indiscriminate practice of blood-letting is the 
reason which has made certain members of tlie pro¬ 
fession object to it altogether, even in those cases just 
mentioned. 

It is highly important the public should know that it 
is only in cases of inflammation and congestion that 
blood-letting is permissible, and as such do never arise 
suddenly, m no cases theri^ore of accident or suspended 
animation in its various forms is it ever to be used. 

To explain the reason of this rule, it will he necessary 
to describe more minutely the nature, or ratlier the 
immediate consequences, of accidents in general. 

In all cases of sudden and severe violence, partial or 
complete insensibility is produced; the surface of tho 
body will be found pfile, bloodless, and cold ; the pulsa¬ 
tion feeble, if not altogether imperceptible; the brain, 
being for the time paralysed by the shock, the heart 
ceases to be.it and the arteries to pulsate. The blood, 
therefore, does not receive its revivifying properties 
from the lungs, which also become inactive, from the 
respiratory muscles being deprived of their nervous in¬ 
fluence ; the veins, however, not so immediately depend¬ 
ing on the vital powers of the heart still continue to 
return Mood unfit to sustain life to that organ, whicli 
consequently becomes loaded with this black and im¬ 
pure fluid. 

If the state of suspended func^on we are now con¬ 
sidering were caused by the presence «f the bhack blood 
with wliich the lieart is loaded, it would/iertainly be a 
valid re.ason for venesection; but as the pte.sence of 
sueh. blood is not the cause, but toe effect of llie cessa¬ 
tion of nervous energy by depletion, we should only in¬ 
crease the debility, and probably break the slender 
thread by whieli life ia suspended. 

It is curious to observe how many of those wise 
precautions, wliich providence has adopted for the 
pre.servatioii of life, are looked upon as the direct 
causes of death! Thus, when cither from hemorrh.nge, 
or during the temporary cessation of vital energy wliich 
sometimes occurs, and is marked by the presence of 
syncope or fainting. Mood will not flow on the opening 
of a vein; this, which in the case of hemorrhage, by 
alfording time to arrest the bleeding, often saves the \ 
patient's life, and wliich in all eases shonUl lie looked I 
upon .'IS an effort of nature to rally her feeble powers, j 
is here deplored ns a most unfortunate event. How ] 
often do we read in accounts of accidents, that ‘a ! 
talented surgeon was called in, w ho attempted to bleed, 
but, alas! in vain;’ as if the success of tlie operation 
would have retarded that death which in fact it could 
only have hastened. 

IVhat, then, is to be done at this moment of danger? 
Stimuli are clearly the most obvious remedies; and as 
one of the most easily procured and most efficacious, 
brandy natur.ally suggests itself. If the power of swal¬ 
lowing remains, at once give brandy (or any other 
spirit) in warm water. J)o not alter the recumbent posi¬ 
tion of the body. Apply warmth either in bed or bath, 
and in extreme cases use artificial respiration ; in short, 
proceed in the same way as if the patient were being 
recovered from drowning. 

After a short time, if the remedies have been 
promptly applied, the heart resumes its functions, tlie 
skin its hSit, and tlie brain its vital sensibility. It is 
now that the skill and attention pf- the sn^gepn are 
eminently required; for the too>apid react^.of tto. 
system often produces dangOTous inflamtontipp, ‘To ]pre- 
vent this justly dreaded evil, perfect rest, absence of 
stimuli, abstemious diet, and medicinal remedies, are 
required. Should thesiS fail, tlien, but not before, is 
bleeding to be employed. 

The general ruTes then tp be borne in mind respect¬ 
ing occidento, in order to make ourselves useful at the 
moment of qre—-1st,. That in *dl accidents, the 

a ' ___ 3__. . * -1 .s . 


stimuli ore required. 2d, That all unnecessary motion, 
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particularly raising the patient from the recumbent 
position, is to be avoided.* 

The only ease of accident Of accident it can be called) 
opposed to such treatment is that of apoplexy. Here, 
however, the whole train of symptoms is entirely oppo¬ 
site, and cannot be mistaken for those abovc-descrilied. 
The face is suffused and ting<!d with purple blood, the 
heart beats more strongly than in health, and the heat 
of the body is increased rather than ditninished—such 
symptoms are evident proofs of the necessity of blood¬ 
letting. In such cases raise the body to tlie sitting 
posture, to lesson the voluma of blood thrown to the 
brain; lay bare the throat, to remove any obstruction 
to the return of blood from the brain; and pour cold 
water uu the head in a high and continuous stream, until 
medical assistjincc arrives. 

RAlilBLING REMINISCP:NCES OF SiR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

[Two poppra unflpr tliia name, (irawn up by Mrs John Itallim- 
I tyne, appciircd in tho vlournal Idht yeiir. At 1;lic request of some 
friends^ she liaa been induct'd to draw upon lirr memory for tiio 
niuterialb of one inure paper uii tho luiiiie thcmc.J 

It is now forty years since my first introduction to Sir 
Walter Scott. I must ever reniember with some degree 
j of shame my conduct on that occasion. Young, half 
spoilt by flattery, and newly married, I resolved, when 
I heard Air Scott spoken of as a great lion, to let 
him see tliat. his^oar, mane, and claws, had no terrors 
for nit*. Accordingh', when he addressed me at table, 
asking me to drink wdne with him, or to sing. I afl'ected 
not to lie.fr him, or gaye him only very laconic answers, 
j It would not be worth -wdiilc to tell this tale to my own 
I discredit, were it not to add that Scott, instead of taking 
I ofTeiice, so won me by Ins kind and polite behaviour, 
j that, ere an liour had elapsed, I was heartily a.shained 
of rny folly. Here wa.s the nobleness of the true lion 
j indeed. 

Of Sir Wtdter’s many legendary stories, I chance at 
this nioinent to remember one which he used to relate 
with a considerable mixture of comic effect. 1 shall 
transcribe it as correctly as ray memory will permit; 
but the reader will of course understand that the rich 
unpremeditated grace of his manner is beyond recall. 
‘During tlic beiglit of the border feuds, wlien every 
petty chieftain lield despotic sway, and had the power of 
life and death over his vassals or dependents, it W'as no 
unusnal tiling for a culprit, on very sliglit offence, to 
tie ordered out for execution on the nearest tree or pole 
whicli happened to present itself, with short time al¬ 
lowed fiir siirift. The grim guardian, or castellan, of 
tiiese border fastnesses was sometimes a nobleman of 
high rank; at others, some petty upstart laird. 'J'hese 
wardens of the marches, under tho reign of Elizabeth 
and her successor James I., couching iii their dark and 
gloomy dens, like giants of romance, were the terror of 
evil-doers. Each had to secure himself in his strong¬ 
hold as best he luiglit; and w'as coiniielled to have a 
body of soldiers ready at a moment’s call, armed cap- 
a-pie, who kept constantly on the look-out. The ap¬ 
proach to these dens was perilous in the extreme. A 
cork-screw staircase, dark as pitch, and almost perpen¬ 
dicular, allowing but one person to ascend at a time, 
and guarded by strong double iron doors, the o[iening 
and shutting of which sounded like tliunder, Jed to the 
apartment of the governor; one of whom, a small land¬ 
holder or laird, bemg notorious for the way he used his 
“ brief authority,’’ was on one occasion informed that a 
?nlihithad been caught in the very act of bagging the 

* TheMockJ, although a living fluid, is governed hy tho laws of 
motion of fluids In general. It therefore flows more freely tn a 
horLontal than an upright position. Whero liemoirhage has oc¬ 
curred, or whenever great debility ie present, this is a ixiint of the 
greatest importanoa to attend to. The heart may retain sufiicient 
power to smd the Mood to the brain in the reouinhcnt, although 
not in tho eioct posltloh j and, oonsequently, many a person la 
these eiroanistaneea, la ato^^iag to rise up in bed^ has stthk 
back lifeless oa the ^ow. 


whole of his hoSiour’s poultry — cocks, hohfl, turkeys, 
ducks, and all, not even sparing the old docker herself 1 
'The fate of the culprit was very speedily decided ; he 
was sentenced if) be confined in a dark cell, till his ho¬ 
nour had arrayed liimsdf in his robes of authority, when 
forthwith he was to be hanged on a tree in the courtyaid 
of the castlo. The governor, having descended from his 
tower of strength, and being surrounded by a body of 
soldiers armed to the teeth, appointed one of them to 
the office of executioner. Tho door of the cell being now 
unlocked, the prisoner was called by name, and com¬ 
manded to come fortl) and receive tlie punishment he so 
justly merited. Uy tliis time tlio story of liis captivity 
and consequent death-doom had spread, and the castle 
was surrounded by a dense crowd, all pijopared to at¬ 
tempt a rescue. After repeated orders to come forth, 
the jirisoner still refused to leave bis hiding-place. At 
last his hoijjftu', l(''■'ing all patience, comnianded the exe¬ 
cutioner to etiii'rce obedience. “ Hoot, man,’’ cried 
that grim officer, “come awn, noo; conic oot, and be 
hangit, and dinna anger the laird, ye fashions deevil 
that ye areat the same time dragging ont the un¬ 
fortunate culprit into the courtyard. “ Will I an¬ 
swered he ; “ wlia’ll be the gowk* then ?” and quick as 
lightning bursting from tlie soldier’s iron gnisp, with 
one cat-liltc spring and a “hooh!” he cleared a low ua- 
nrotected part of tiie rampart wall, and lell unhurt 
into tlie arms of his compunicnis below, who, witVi a 
tremendous shout, wliich seemed to shake the lion’s 
den to the very foundation, cheered him on his escape; 
while be, doubling and winding like a hare before tile 
liounds, was soon out of re.adi of ills pursuers.’ 

Besides Ids story-telling manner, he had another quite 
distinct, in which he was accustomed to utter a,ay 
snatch of poetry in wliieli he felt deeply interested, such 
as a ver.se of a Border ballad, or a simple but touching 
popular rhyme. I can never forget the awe-striking 
solemnity with wdiieh he pronounced an elegiac stanza 
inscribed on a tombstone in Melrose Abbey ;— 

* Earth walketh on tho earth 

(JUisterinff like gold, • 

Earth gooth to the earth 
8(.H)ner than it wold. 

Earth biiildetii on the earth 
Polaociii itnd towcrti,* 

Earth saycth tn the earth 
All shall bo oiirh.' 

Tlie astonishing facility, rapidity, and carelessness 
with whicli lie wrote for the press, is not the least re¬ 
markable feature in the histoi'y of liis works. He never 
revised tlieni, and I believe never saw tlicm after they 
were sent to tho printing-oftiee. This recalls to my 
mind an anecdote hi whicli Mr James Ballautyne was 
concerned. Saving that the manner was a little too 
tlieatrical, James’s readings from English books, and 
particularly from poetry, were singularly delightftil; ] 
His voice was sonorous, his articulation clear and dis¬ 
tinct, his mode of utterance correet, and his ear musi¬ 
cal. Entering the library one forenoon, I found Mr 
Hallantyno reading.*‘Horniione,’ said he,‘listen to these 
lines i can anything be finer r’ He then read from a 
poem very jiopulnr at the time; but we had not been 
many minutes thus engaged when Mr Scott joined us, 
and Insisted that Mr Ballantyne siiould continue to 
read. ‘Never mind, Janies, who your author is, oeh 
wliat may bo jmur sulfject—go on, go on.’ WitlioiOt 
allowing him to perceive it, I managed to watch tbe> 
Minstrel’s couutenaucc narrowly as Mr Ballantyne con^ 
tinned to read. He, at the first few lines, nodded liis 
head in approbation; then, ‘Very good, very good in¬ 
deed!—charming!—^powerful!’ I soon saw -fliat the 
upper lip began to elongate, and even to tremble; then 
a tear started into the small gray eya He was soon 
quite overpowered, not only with & beanty of the 
composition, but With the charming manner in which 
Mr Ballantyne read it; and flnat^ii^ up his staff, he 
strode across tte room, and looking over the reader’s . 


* UtoaU; oitokm,Wet nsaalug foto or timpleton. 
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shoulder, discovered, to liis manifest dAcomfiture, that 
it was tlie Cay of tlie Last Minstrel. He indignantly 
dashed tlie oflending tear from his eye, uttered an im¬ 
patient ‘ Rsliaw !’ and exclaimed, ‘ God £elp me, James, 
I am losing ray memory!’ The same thing happened 
Buhseciuently as my husband read some pages in his 
hearing from one of the novels—I have forgotten which 
—but I well remember that he never appeared to be 
flattered on such occasions, but, on the contrary, evinced 
great impatience. 

Ijet me here record an instimcc of his benevolence. 
One day, at a very numerous and rather ceremonious 
dinner-party at ray own table, there was a scarcity of 
spoons; and what added in no trifling degree to the 
awkwardness of the eiremnstance, just at the precise 
moment when* one servant was handing them to another 
behind the dining-room door, for the purpose of washing 
them, there octurred a most determined pause in the 
conversation. Nothing could have been more completely 
rml-aprofMS —for the silence was so ])rofound, that no 
sound was to he heard save the whispering of the ser¬ 
vants and the washing of the spoons. At Last my hus¬ 
band drank, ‘ Relief to all in distress,’ which broke the 
spell, and set ua all .a-laughing, while Mr James Rallan- 
tyne, who had an apt quotation from his favourite 
author Shokspeare ready on all emergencies, called out 
to me, in his sonorous tones— 

‘ My lord, my lonl, mettinks you'd spare your spoons!' 

* Not I, indeed, my lord,’ responded I, ‘ for I have none 
to spare.’ 

‘ A hit—a very palpable hit,’ answered Mr Ballan- 
tyne. 

‘Not amiss,’ observed Sir Walter, nodding his head 
gently from side to side, ns was his manner on some 
particular occasions ; but shortly afterwards I observed 
that he became silent and abstracted, appeared to be 
rurninating, drew down the upper lip to an unusual 
length—a change seemed to have come over him, and 
it was some time before he was altogether liimself 
again. I’b* following day, a parcel addressed to myself, 
in Sir Walter’s well-known hand, was presented to me, 
cxmtaiuiug a dozen of tlui liandsomest table-spoons 
which could be procured in Edinbuigh. 

Tlie stories told by Mr Creech the bookseller, some 
of which lately apjiearcd in the Journal, were much 
relished by Scott, whom I h.ave often seen laughing at 
tlicm till the tears ran over liis cheeks. Alas that 
those days of taoutidlcss jocundity, when 1 lived in 
an atmosphere of merry whim and tale, and daily 
saw the ablest men of my time in their moments of 
highest excitation, should be gone never to return' 
Creech’s droll anecdotes were a source of never-ending 
amusement; for though ho told them frequently, they 
never were quite the same thing. Every repetition 
brought out something new, and each new feature was 
invariably an improvement. Scott never failed to have 
something to add as a sort of rebound to all other 
Iieople’s stories. Tor example, Crt'ech one day threw 
us all into fits with an account of a minister in a north- 
country parish, who had so grievously offended his 
flock, that with one consent they rose up6n him, drove 
him from his pulpit with a storm of cutty stools, kicked 
him out of the church,*and finally thrashed the precentor 
also — most unheard-of conduct surely: yet imme¬ 
diately after the tale was concluded, we heard Scott 
saying in a slow and infinitely whimsical voice:— 

Oh what a toon, what a terrible toon. 

Oh what a toon was that o' Uankeld ! 

They've hangit the minister, liruonoil the preoentor, 
hung down the steeple, and druoken the boll I 

1 know not where he got the lines; but their effect at 
the moment was overpowering. 

1 BOW conclude tins truly rambling paper with 
BfoiT of Creech, which used to be a prime fa¬ 
vorite in our circle. ‘In my young days,’ sai^ he, 
‘theriei'lifM an old gentleman, proprietor of an estate 
iie^ E^huigh, who, besides b4ing a man of consider¬ 


able classical taste, was an antiquary, and, having in 
early youth travelled on the Continent, was a proficient 
in the Erench and Italian languages. He was a fine 
Ixidy on the wlmle, but passionate to a great degree, and 
extremely irritable on certain points. He was in the 
habit of giving fine French and Italian names to almost 
everything he possessed; and in order to put him into a 
tempest of rage, it was only necessary to make a mis¬ 
take, and mispronounce the name of anything, liis 
mansion, for instance, he called Bella Kelira. Part of 
an old dilapidated church wall which he liad enclosed 
within his grounds, wliidi was in view of the house, 
and which he had taken infinite pains to cover with 
ivy and other creeping plants, he was pleased to de¬ 
nominate L'lUglise tie Marie. He was indefatigable in 
liis exertions to drill the servants and country folks into 
a proper mode of pronunciation—with what success 
may easily' be imagined; but being a most sevei'e dis¬ 
ciplinarian, he enforced obedience by dint of a good stout 
oaken cudgel, which he always carried about with him 
for the express purpose of initiating the clowns and 
clodhoppers into a classical and correct mode of speech. 
Strolling about his own grounds one day, he encountered 
a young man, the son of a small farmer in the neigh- 
hourhood, and being curious to discover by what bar¬ 
barous nielcname his mansion and the ivy-towers would 
be distinguislied, affecting to be a stranger to the 
locality, he asked the j'oung man the name of that ruin, 
pointing to the church wall—“ What’s the name of tJiat 
ruinous church, my man ? can you ‘Inform me what 
they call it ?” “ Is’t jmn bit atild gray-stans dyke yonder, 
wi’ the dockens grown owre the tap o’t? On uy,(scratch- 
iiig his head, by way of refreshing his memory); they 
ca’ that Lcyst-my-kary, Tm thinking.” “Ijogs-my- 
whatty, ye stupid donnert idiot?” raising his oaken 
cudgei, flourishing it furiously, and malcing an effort 
to chase .and cliastise the delinquent, who onl^' escaped 
a sound thrashing by taking to his heels. Tlie old 
gentleman had barely got time to breatiie and recover 
a little from his excitement, when he was accosted 
by a countryman bearing a basket on his arm, who, 
very respectfully toucliing his hat, asked him to liircct 
him to BiiKiowtery. “ BuUwlmtery, ye fool ?” exclaimed 
the laird in a fury; and flourisliiiig the cudgel in a 
very hostile manner—“ I’ll Bullrowtcry ye; can ye no 
give things their proper nurties, man, and say Bella 
Jtciira'/" “Deed no,” was the answer; “I’m no just 
sac daft’s u’ that—1 ne'er fash my thoomb wi’ ony sic 
havers; Bullrowtery’s as guid coiiimon sense as Belly- 
rowtery every hit and ernmh: there’s sax o’ the tain, 
and half a dozen o’ the tother; and ye’d far better gang 
hamc and curl your wig, than rin after folk to lounder 
them because they canna speak nonsense.” Which logic 
made so deep an impression on the worthy old gentle¬ 
man, that from that hour he resolved to lay aside his 
cudgel in some snug corner, and trouble his head no 
more about ortlioepical blunders.’ 

COMPETITION IN GAS AND WATER 
COMPANIES. 

In the evidence taken before the Commissioners of In¬ 
quiry into the State of Largo Towns and Populous Dis¬ 
tricts, Mr Hawkslcy, engineer of the Nottingham water¬ 
works, st^itcs an opinion which goes counter in some dev 
gree to common prejudices, and will strike most persons 
as novel, but is nevertheless, we are persuaded, worthy 
of attention. Speaking of gas-works for small towns, 
where the expense of an act of parliament cannot be 
afforded, he states that, often when such works have 
been commenced, and are doing well, competitors step 
in and ruin the prospects of the original adventurers. 
Hence there is a reluctance to invest money in such 
works, without ah act protecting from competition. 
Being asked what is the operation of this introduction 
of a second company* Mr Hawksley answersusually 
injurious to the interests of the propriefors and of the 
public. Two capitals become invested; two sources of 
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wear and tear are created; two indnagements, and two 
I complete aets of otBcers must be maintained; two causes 
of loss and leakage are established; for all which the pub¬ 
lic must and do ultimately pay, as well as for the enor¬ 
mously expensive conflict to obtain the act of parliament, 
and for the rivalry and strife of several subsequent years. 
It may be mentioned that in some districts of London, 

I three, four, or live companies have pipes, and are occu- 
j pied in performing the service which might be quite as 
i effectually rendered by one, and perhaps by that one, 

I under proi^er supervision, at half the co.st of the present 
' supply. These companies Stldoin continue in active 
I competition for long periods. Tinding the comi)ctition 
; ruinous, tliey eoahisee openly, or enter into a private uii- 
I derstanding, by which tlie public are deprived of tlie 
I Ix-neiits of tlie supposed competition. The charges are 
I either increased, or remain fixed much above those at 
; wliieli a single company would wiliingh' supply. It 

I may be .affirmed that tlie metropolis might, under proper 
i! arrangements, he efficiently suppled with gas .at .'is. per 
jj thousand feet, instead of nt the 8s. or hs. now charged ; 
;j and yet the eompanias are in general ill remunerated 

II for the capital tliey liave invested and the risk they 
have ciieoiiiitered! and this evil arises solely from the 

]■ great iiriumnt of capital bronglit into the fiehl to eneou- 
!i rage eompclitioii, and to satisfy tile comjilaiiits agidiist 
! a monopoly wliicli exists only in eoiisequence of the 
I' omission of parlianiont to subject single eonipanies to a 
i: sii|ir:i vi.sitig authority, competent to afford an equal pro- 
jl tection to the iiitfTcsts of tlie jiublie and of sueti com- 
j panics.’ Aetaally, at Manchester, where there is hut 
; one gas-\™rk Cone under the management of tlie public'v, 
i: the charge for gas jidr 1000 cubic feet i.s .“is. ad. In 
. Liverpool, whore tliere are two companies, tlie price is 
i (is, 2d. Yet notwithstiinding the lower price, and a 
I smaller niaoufiieture, Manchester has been enabled to 
1 . aj'ply to the imj'rovcment of the town, and in increase 
of assets, as inucli a.s tile two 10 per cent, dividends of 
i the Idvorpool eoinpanie.'-:—‘tlius showing that two coin- 
i ; p.oiies will cost tlie public more than 20 per cent, more 
I than one company.’ 

I Mr Hawksley states that there is the same inappro- 
j; priateness in rival eonipanies of all other kinds work- 
|; iug with a suporffuous capital. ‘Second coinpanies,’ 
j he thinks, ‘ would he. w'holly unnecessary, hut for ori- 
j ginal defects in the system of legislation. In nearly all 
h eases, the objects sought to he obtained by the intro- 
j; duction of rival companies would be inliiiitelj' better 
i obtamed llirongli the agency of an authorily instituted 
I for the double purpose of enforcing the ooinjilianee of 
ji tlie original companies with the provi.sions of the acts 
I under whieli tliey are established, and of protecting 
tlieni from the aggressions of interested parties, and of 
I capitalists stimulated to the eonlliet by the liope of 
j pecuniary gain. For example, in the ease of Liverjiool, 
j there are two capitals employed in supplying the town 
! with water on the old system. I believe it would be 
i found that one of these eonipanies could, with but small 
j additions to its meansj supply tlie whole of the water 
i required for public purposes, had there been any autho- 
I rity to interfere and adjust equitably the additional 
charge to be made for tlic extended supply. But the 
I usual mode of intervention was in this ease resorted to. 
i A third capital of L. 100,000 has been introduced to 
effect purposes which might iiave been obtained at 
probably one-third the exiiense. This additional capital 
has been raised for the attainment of a nearly single 
object, namely, the extinction of Arc, and will entail a 
pasting tax. and an annual expenditure of large amount 
upon the inhabitants.” For a further illustration of the 
principle, Mr Hawksley adduces the ease of the city of 
Glasgow, in respect to its gas-works. * That city was 
supplied by one eomiiany, which, as its consumption of 
gas and its works extended, went on reducing its charges. 
The quality of ite gas was proved and admitted to be 
excellent, the price very reasonable, and the manufac¬ 
turing power more than sufficient. But its supposed 
prosperity excited tire cupidity of another body of spe¬ 


culators, wlio, helping that they might share the ex¬ 
tending field of supply, made application for a private 
act. The diinitu.shod and diminishing price was incon¬ 
trovertible; but'lie company had refused to supply con¬ 
sumers during the day, on the ground that the expense 
of a day-supply to the few consumers requiring it, would, 
from the leakage of the extensive system of pipes to 
be kept charged for that jiurpose, be wdiolly dispro¬ 
portionate to the return. Tliis, along with other minor 
allegations, was thought to justify tlie resolution that 
tile preamble of the bill was proved, and that a further 
supply to the city was needed. Now the consequence | 
was this, that a further capital of L.l "iC.OOd, or more, i 
has been di’iven into a fiehl where it is almost entirely 
supertluouB. The interest of .all this cai»ital must and 
will he charged on tlie public, within the 'field where it 
is ohtnided. By the iiitiodueliuii of tlii.s ivtlier company, 
the cost of jyje gas will be increased or kept up at least 
Is. 8d. per tf'Oflenliie feet, even iiltliough the consump¬ 
tion of gas should increase so much as .'10 jier cent. 
This will of e.ouiso constitute a ])crmaiient tax in 
whatever form it may arise.’ » 

The principle concerned in these cases is, we believe, 
fully established in jiolitieal economy: furtlier illustra- . 
tions of it may be found in a paper entitled ‘Compe¬ 
tition,’ in the eleventh volume of this .loumid. And ! 
practically, wo have no doubt it would be advantageous 
to file public to have water ami gas supplied in all in¬ 
stances by one company, if proper provisions could be 
made to insure to the coiiimiitiity the benefit of any 
improveiiient in the eoiiiiiaiiy’s circumstanee.s beyond 
a certain moderate rate of profit. 


A HOMAN CL OF HEAL 1-IFE. i 

At the conclusion of the legend of Claude de Verre in j 
a late nundier, a similar F.nglish story of jiersonation j 
was promised This story we )iroeeud to relate, only I 
premising thm the materials are supplied to us by one j 
of the parties who suffered from the imposition. \Vc i 
need scarcely remark what a curious light *ueh anec¬ 
dotes throw upon the li.ability of tlie mind to be deceived 
by those inlets to all its ideas—the senses. 

Our informant, Geoffrey Handxdl, is, it appears, the 
eldest son of a hard-working and industrious man, who i 
lias been for many years the carrier from the village of j 
Cliedworth to the town of Cirencester, and who sue- | 
eeeded in bringing up with credit a family of eight cliil- j 
dren, four of w liom were sons. j 

In 182.S John Itandell, the youngest of this family, 
being then sixteen years of age, procured the situation 
of letter boy in the family of ISir W. B. Guise of Keud- 
conibe Park, which is situated about three miles from 
Chcdwortli, his native place. Here he remained for 
two veurs, and during his servitude was remarked for 
being of a sorncvvliat reserved and eccentric disposition. 
One Sunday morning, in April IS.'Sl, Geoffrey Randell 
was crossing the market-place of Cirencester, on his 
■way to church, wlien lie met one of the servants from 
Kcndcomhe Park, wlio to his surprise had been dos- 
patehed fortiig letters Instead of Ills brother. From this 
jicrsoii he learnt the afflicting intelligence that John had 
suddenly disappeared the day befjirc, and no one knew 
■whither lie had gone. .Geotfrey instantly repaired to 
Heridcorahe to obtain such information respecting his 
brother’s flight as might, he lioped, lead to a discovery 
of the route he had taken. Nothing satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, could bo learned, and all subsequent inquiry was 
equally fruitless. Days, weeks, months jpassed away, and 
no tidings of John Randell were received. At length 
it was supposed that he had gone to America, as lie had 
often expressed a wish to do so, for many persons were 
at that time emigrating. So strong was this belief in 
the family, that from every person who was known to 
bo going to the new world, a promise was exacted that 
they would seek out the lost young man, and if they 
found liim, communicate by letter irith ids brother or 
parents, la the autUBrn of the same year Geofliiey 
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Bftiidell had occasion to go to the Iste of Wight, and 
I actually made a point of visiting all the American 
morchantmen in Portsmouth harbour, in tlie hope of 
finding his brother amongst their crewlj hut his search 
was in vain. 

Years passed away, and no tidings having been re¬ 
ceived, less pleasing conjectures were formed as to the 
fate of John Randell. In the meantime the rest of the 
family were dispersed, being called away from their 
native place by their various avocations. Sophia, the 
eldest sister, filled a situation first at IIcnley-on-Thames, 
and next at Hurst in Berkshire. Elizabeth, anotlier 
sister, lived at Gosport, near Portsmouth. These, with 
Geoffrey, were the immediate and chief actors in the 
story; for Amy. tlie youngest sister, and tlie brothers 
Moses ajid Alfred, were so situated ns to be out of the 
reach of the deception prsictised on tlie other relations. 

The scene of the continuation of this true story is laid 
at Hurst. Sophia Randell had made the acquaintance 
of a young man named Holloway, a blacksmith—an 
acquaintance which ended some time afterwards in 
matrimony. One evening in April 18.36, exactly five 
years after John Randcll's disappearance, Holloway, 
being in a public-house at Hurst, was forcibly struck 
by the likeness which the features of a stranger who 
was in the room bore to those of his intended, Sopliia 
Randell. Having heard about her lost brother, he im¬ 
mediately asked the mtn if his name were Randell, and 
if he did not come from the neighbourliood of Cirencester ? 
The stranger replied in the negative, adding, tliat his 
name was James Ilains, and that lie was a native of 
Warwickshire. This did not satisfy Holloway, who, on 
pressing him more closely, got the stranger to admit 
that lie knew something of Gloucestershire. When 
other questions were put, he prevaricated, and young 
Holloway was much stomgthened in his conviction 
that the man was John Randell. To make sure, how¬ 
ever, he made an appointment to meet him on the 
following evening, and in the morning told liis fatlier 
what had happened, desiring him to go to the house and 
see the stranger. Tliis Mr Holloway senior did, and 
declared on his return that ‘he would swear it was 
Sophia's brother, if he were among a th <U8and pcojiU!.’ 
The appointment at piglit was duly kept, hut for some 
time the stranger refused to satisfy young Holloway’s 
inquiries. It happened, however (whether by accident 
or design, is not mentioned), tliat the landlady, insetting 
out his supper, placed tlie knife on the left-liand side, 
upon which ho exclaimed, ‘ I will have my supper, but 
am not left-handed.’ Holloway caught at tliis, and re¬ 
torted, ‘ No, but you know your sister Sophia is! ’ 
Upon this the man said that it was useless to deny it 
any longer: lie teas her brother. 

At this anuouiicemeut young Holloway bestowed every 
proper mark of regard upon his new friend, and insisted 
on ius becoming his guest in liis father’s house, wliither 
they both retired. The next day the lover set out for a 
neighbouring village, whetfc Sophia Randell was stay¬ 
ing, to coniniunicate the news to Ins'. Having done his 
best to prepare her for tlie interview, he accompanied 
her to his father’s house. Here she. was introduced to 
one 1813001 she supposed to be her long-lost brother. The 
scene was affecting, for the young man wept, and de¬ 
clared lie fuUy repented of the past, while the young 
woniaji—being completely deceived by the appearance 
and thwner of the youth—was so much agitated that 
she sw^ed. When she had sufficiently recovered, she 
wtoffi her brother Gceoffl'ey, and the contents of that 
ilqtter will show th|.^Vir use the deceiver made of the 
fficU be bad caq^im,:’m conversatibn from Holloway 
and Sophia Ranli|Sncerning the individual he pre¬ 
tended to be. is dated Hurst, .April 19,1836. 

‘ You tiffin si^H^^Reye, Vheh you see the contents of 
dear and Ibiig-lost brother i was lost 
.dead and is alive agatiif' My dear father 
I beg you wiiraB njdlte yburselves happy 
ftp#, been doiug vety ■Well ever since he lat 

' Itome.'-start was to London, and there he en¬ 


gaged himself to a Ihitcher, where he continued nearly 
twelve months, and for a long time he has been witli a 
horse-dealer. He has been something of everything, 
and he just got into a good place with n travelling 
family, hut unfortunately was put into a damp bed, by 
which he took a violent cold, and was obliged to leave 
his service, as the family were going to France; and as 
the Almighty had so ordered it, they happened to he 
staying at Hurst 'when he was taken ill, but thank God 
he was taken good care of. His master paid him a 
month’s wages and his doctor’s bill, and provided 
him with everything ho Wanted. I think they behaved 
very well to him indeed. We have no one to thank 
for finding him but the blacksmith, whom I have 
sometimes before mentioned in my letters. I have 
always told you I had found a father and mother .at 
Hurst, and now you have all every reason to join with 
me in your prayers for them, as they have now acted as 
a father and mother to our dear brother, as well as to me.’ 
After detailing the crrcunistance of the accidental meet¬ 
ing of young Holloway and her suppo.sed brother in 
the puhli(!-house, she proceeds:—‘The first words poor 
John spoke to me was to ask for his dear father and 
motlier, and then all of you. He sends his kindest love 
to you all. He is heartily sorry for what he has done, 
and begs you will all forgive liim. He would liave ceine 
home, but was obliged to go to l.rf)ndon to meet a genlle- 
inan to whom he was hoping to be engaged as servant. 
1 would tell you more, but my time now will not per¬ 
mit. I am sure you will all make ^ourselves happy 
now: and now, dear brotlier, pray let •this letter go 
home as soon as possible, and write to me ns soon as 
you can, as Jolm is very anxiou.<'tt> hear from you ail, 
and to know what is said about ills being found, as 1 
sliall write to him in London. He has faitlifully pro¬ 
mised to i\Tite to me every two or three months, which 
will be a great comfort to us all. 1 cannot write: more 
now, but will send all tlie particulars wlicn I write again. 
Excuse my bad writing, as my hand shakes witli joy. 
I am happy to say John has got comfortable lodgings in 
London, which he lias made liis home ever since lie left 
me.—^^From your overjoyed sister, ■ Sophia Raniif.i.!..’ 

It was nut true that the false .lolin Randell had 
departed for London. He liad induced tlie young wo¬ 
man to say so on some plausible plea, but in reality 
to avoid meeting Geoffrey at too early a stage of his 
deception, lest Jie sliould at once be discovered; for lie 
had good reason to suppose tliat the elder Randell would 
h.ave posted off to Hurst ininiediately to meet liis lost 
brother. His great object now was to find out what rela¬ 
tions lie should lay claim to, and other circumstances con¬ 
nected with tlie family. This he managed to do, first, 
by conversations with Sophia and Holloway, and next 
by going to tlie post-office (at Twyford) and obtain¬ 
ing possession of the answers to her letter. These 
be uiieiied, read, re-sealed, and delivered, owning 
laughingly to what he had done, and saying he was 
anxious to know the feelings of his family towards him. 
He remained several days at Hurst, hospitably enter¬ 
tained, Sophia and Mrs Holloway (the young black¬ 
smith’s mother) providing him at their joint expense with 
several new shirts and other articles of clotliing. Hear¬ 
ing, however, that Geoffrey Randell was really on his 
way to meet him, the impostor set off to London; and 
not the l^st singular circumstance in this little romance 
is, that Geffrey Randell arrived only one hour after he 
had taken his departure. Having learnt every particular 
from his sister, Randell proceeded to the metropolis, but 
only ascertained that his supposed brother bore a very 
bad character. In spite of every exertion,‘he did not 
meet with the young man, and returned to Cirencester 
without accomplishing the object of liis journey. 

Nearly two years. elapsed, and nothing more was 
heatd;Qf the pretended John Randell j but on the 30th 
of December 1837 a letter was sent to Sophia, scrawled 
on three dirty pieces of paper. It was penned in A^orth- 
ampton jail, where the writer was confined under sen¬ 
tence of seven yean’ transportation. The Northampton 
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! Herald, of December 30, 1837, contained the following 
j under the Northampton Borough Seaaions’ Report:-- 
j ‘ John Bryan [an alias adopted by the impostor] pleaded 
i guilty to the charge of stealing a watch, ridue twelve 
i shillings, and a pair of boots, from a room at the Cross- 
1 Keys Inn, the property cf the ostler. The prisoner had 
also been previously convicted for stealing several articles 
of wearing apparel from a stable at Leamington—seven 
years’ transiK)rtation.’ The epistle ran thus:—‘ John 

1 Randcll to my sister Sophia—Little did I think of writ- 
1 ing such a letter to you as this, dear sister ; I hope it 

I wiil find yon, father and motlier, brothers and sisters, 
i and all my friends well, as it leaves me as comfortable as 

you can expect. Dear sister, I was taken on the second 
of October, and have teen laying here in great distress 
ever since. Dear sister, this is the third time I have 
wrote to j'ou, and received no answer. Dear sister, I 
hope you and my brothers will be friends to hie at this 
time, as I am in great distress, and am sorry that, 
through my bad conduct, I am transported for seven 
years. Dear sister, I should be happy to see my brother 
! Jetrery, but they will not admit any one to see me. 

! Dear sister, I hope you and my bri'ther will take it into 

I I consideration, and I hope you will not fret yourselves 

I| more than you can help. De.ar brother and sister, I 
j hope you will forgive me for all that is past, and be a 

1 friend to mein tiiis distressing case; and 1 hope you 
i will send me some money, and ask iny brother Jeflery 
i if he lias got a greatcoat to send mo whilst I am iiere, 
i and when 1 leavt^l will write to you again. Dear sister, 

1 I liope you will return nie an answer as soon as possible, 
j and graa% the favours which 1 ask you for. Dear sister, 

: I liopc yon will exeus,! this writing, as it is unbeknown 

! to our Governor; we are obliged to make wliat shift wo 
! can. Dear sister, direct your letters to me for .Tolin Briun, 
County Gaol, Nortiiarapton, as I did not like to make 
j use of my own ni'.nic. Kcineniber me to all inquiring 

1 friends: so 1 remain yours, .John Randcll; and though 
! J have been ateent in body, I have always been jucseut 
; in mind. Dear sister, do not make use of my name in 

1 your letter, as there is no one who knows it in this 

1 place. Be c.areful wliat you write in your letter, as the 
! governor reads all letters that come in. I hope you will 
return me an answer as soon as possible. I am in want 
of a little money.’ Tliis letter was enclosed to Geoffrey; 
and he wrote to the eonvict,who, in his reply (evidently 
! the composition of a more skilled hand than the former 

1 scrawl), said, amongst other things, ‘ A combination of 

1 unfurtuiiatc circumstances has led me rapidly into that 
career of misconducc wiiich now places me in the 
greatest wretchedness. Had 1 the good fortune to have 
met you in Berks, 1 should not be as 1 am now; I was 
. not tlien tainted with tiie propensities to crime which 
have hrouglit me to this deplorable condition. After I 
arrived in London, tlic gentienian I was with in Berks 
behaved very kind to me, and wished me to return to 
my friends at Cirencester. After I stated my case to 
him, lie even offered to pay my coach hire to Ciren¬ 
cester; but having left you, my dear brother, under 
such unpleasant circumstances, I could not be prevailed 
upon return. If you send me a greatcoat, you can 
make a parcel of it, and also a neck handkerchief, with 
a pair of worsted stockings, and. a trifle of money, if you 
can, as 1 am utterly destitute. You can make them in a 
parcel, and take them to the coach-oflice, wh^ you can 
hook them for Northampton, suid direct to TTohn Ran- 
dell. County Gaol; Nortliampton. So, dear brotliqr, with 
the deepest contrition and sorrow for tlie trouble 1, give 
yon, believe roe, your ever affectionate, but unfortunate, 

■ brother, , 7 ohn 11ani>£i.l. 

‘ Give my love to my father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, my uncles and aunts* and all inquiring friends.’ 

Upon the receipt of this, Geoffrey sent a greatcoat, 
with several other articles of clothing, some useful books, 
two .pounds ten shillings in money, and ‘ some apples from 
Chedwortbi'fcom a tree my brother himself had planted 
when a boy.r Shortly aftOTwards, the convict was re¬ 
moved to-Portsmonih, and pvt oit board the Leviathan 

hulk, and Geofftey Randcll determined to go and see 
him for the first time. Wo give an account of this in* ■; 
terview in the author’s own words;—‘ My brother had j 
now' teen absert nearly seven years; therefore, going 
now as I did, under the full conviction that I was about | 
to see him in the person of this convict, it may cease to | 
be a matter of wonder that I should not discover the 
fraud, for what diflerence of features I beheld, I concluded 
they w'cre now become fixed. My feelings certainly were 
highly excited to behold a relative in so degraded a 
position. One manoeuvre 1 resorted to, in order to see 
if he remenitered mo; I stood and gazed intently at 
him without uttering a word, and when he spoke to 
me, his first w'ords were, “ Well, GeoflVey.” Thus was I 
satisfied so far tliat I w'as not deceived. This was to 
me a most painful meeting; and wlien I'took roy de¬ 
parture, he sprang forward on the dcek. nnd embraced 
me with the.||toiost seeming afiection, and as I left the 
ship in a bo.a^ie put his baud through the grating of a 
window, and waving it after me, hade me a parting adieu. 

1 left liim now thirty shillings, and variou.s articles.’ 

Indeed, during the whole time the convict was at 
Portsmouth, he levied heavy coutfibutions on tlic kind- 
hearted GeoflVey; and not only on bim, but on Elizatedh 
Randcll, who happened to be settled at Gosport, and 
who visited the impostor as often :is was permitted 
by the authorities. She gave liim sevend sums, be¬ 
sides allowing bim, for two ye.ars, a shilling a-wcek 
to enable bim to procure wlii?e bread, a luxury not 
included in the ordinary rations. Neither did the 
mi.splaccd affection of these worthy people end here. 
Geoffrey, on returning home, addressed a letter to tlie 
secretary of state for the home department (Lord John 
Russell), praying for a mitigation of iiis inmgin.iry 
brother’s sentence. To this application it wits answered 
by his lordship's secretary (May 16, 1838), that his 
lordsliip, oil carefully considering the case, regretted 
‘ there was no sulBcicnt ground to justify him, con¬ 
sistently with his public duty, in :vdvising her majesty 
to comply with the prayer thereof.’ But the ardent 
wishes of Geoffrey Randcll were not to he daunted 
by a first repulse. Since his conviction, tfle prisoner 
had addressed several letters to him, many of which 
contained — amidst artful solicitations for money — 
passages of apparent contrition.’ Geoffrey copied and 
embodied them in a second petition for a remission of 
the sentence; but in vain. A third application by G. 
liandell personally a£ the home olSce in September 1839 
met with a more favourable reply. He was told that, if 
his supposed brother conducted himself as well as he had 
done hitherto, he would bo restored to liberty in four 
years instead of seven. Early in January 1840 the con¬ 
vict was removed to Ply mouth, there to serve for the 
remainder of his shortened term. During all this time 
constant applications for money were made, and granted. 

In July 1841 G. Randell received a letter from the 
impostor, filled with the most ardent expressions of at- 
tacbmeuk and communicating the pleasing intelligence 
that the writer was restored to liberty, but asking as 
usual for more cash. On the day after its receipt, 
Sophia .and Elizabeth liandell sent for Geoffrey’s pe¬ 
rusal letters liad received, containing exactly the 

same words as that addressed to him. 'Tliis looked like 
an endeavour to extract sums of money from each bf 
the family without the* other’s knowledge. The kirtd- 
hearted Geoffrey, after first refusing, eventually Sent 
ten shillings, with directions how to travel from Ply¬ 
mouth to Cirencester. The day came when ’Randell 
hoped to receive into liis home a reformedi^j^phntaiit 
brother. All the anxiety and expense W liafl'suffered 
was to be repaid by the presence.lost relation; 
but a new and bitter disappointthept Wks in store. A 
letter came to Geoffrey Randelp pi' ^ he 

was expecting his brother, datc$ Jail. The 

impostor had again ‘got intq trciubte,' and wanted 
five ]x)unds for his defbnee On his' tgiid. He had 
only been liberated sixteeh days when he stole a 
check for fifty pound^frm the master of a ahip. For 

.. ..... .... 
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this robbery lie was sentenced to fonrdscn years’ trans¬ 
portation. Nor did ids crimes end here, for almost 
immediately after his condemnation he made his escape 
from prison, having first knocked d<wn and robbed 
his jailor. A week .after, tlie ruffian was retaken at 
Liskeard in Cornwall, brought back to Plymonth, 
finally tried for tlie new offence at the Exeter assizes, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Despite all this, 
he had the hardihood still to send letters to Geoffrey 
Randcll, containing solicitations for money ; ‘ but,’ says 
the latter, ‘ I never sent him any more. I have likewise 
destroyed the letters, for the sight of them brought con¬ 
tinually to my mind feelings of tlie deepest remorse and 
regret, to tliink I had such n worthless relative; and, 
in fact, from that time, .Inly 1841, until February 25, 
1843, I scarcely ever enjoyed an hour’s happiness; for 
his fate, of which I never had the slightest doubt, 
haunted me night and day.’ Thus, more than a year 
and a half after the impostor had been sent out of the 
country, the Randcll family continued to believe that he 
was tlicir brother. 

It is now necessary to relate the accident by which 
the delusion these worthy people h.ad laboured under 
for five years was cleared up: — One day towards 
the close of 1842, two young men, wlio had known 
John Randell in their boyish days, were walking 
through a street in Wolveriiampton, Staffordshire, 
when one of them seeing a person at a distance, de¬ 
clared him to he .folm Randcll. lie knew him, he 
said, by his walk, wliieh was very like that of old Mr 
Randell. His companion, on closer inspection of the 
individual pointed out, at once exclaimed, ‘ Yes, that 
I is John Randell!’ They afterwards made themselves 
known; and Randcll invited them home, where he 
introduced them to his wife. Upon this Mrs John 
Randell wrote to her husband’s father, and the letter 
having been sent to Geoffrey, he lost no time in an- 
sweriug it, ‘ asking,’ to use his own words, ‘ many 
questions of a family nature, which I knew a stranger 
could not answer; for I could not possibly believe 
that it could have come from my brotlicr, whom I 
considered to have been banished for ever. To tin’s 
letter I received a most satisfactory r; ply. My next 
step was to write to propose a meeting, either for me to 
go to Wolverhampton, or my hrotlier to come home, 
’ro the latter he acceded.’ The brothers met on the 
25th of February 1843. ‘ I confess,’ Geoffrey continues, 

‘ I could not satisfy myself that it was my brother until 
I had conversed with him on sever.'d tojiics; so com¬ 
pletely was my imagination beclouded with the tlionglit 
that he was dragging out, in a far distant clime, a miser¬ 
able existence in hopeles.s captivity. It was to me and i 
all my friends, when fully persuaded of my brother’s 
identity, a source of unfeigned joy, and, I trust, of grati¬ 
tude to a merciful God, to learn that he had not only 
never been in disgrace, or placed in unpleasant circum¬ 
stances during his absence, but had both been steady 
in his conduct and fortunate in his situation of life.’ 
After leaving Sir W. B. Guise’s in April 1831, John liad 
supported himself creditably; for seven years ho had 
continued inone service nearWolverhampton, had saved 
between one and two hundred pounds, and was in a 
creditable situation when he visited his native home in 
1843. 

It would seem surprising that John Randell had not 
once communicated with his friends during the twelve 
years of his absence. In answer to a remark to this 
effect made by Gcoff'rey, he replied, ‘ that it was what he 
liad long earnestly desired; but he felt ashamed to come, 
as he had remained so long without communicating 
with his friends.’ The feelings of the whole family 
must have been Intensely gratifying, first at having 
found • long-lost son and brother, and next at find- 
Jm him to lie a respectable member of society, instead ; 
bfanohawreteh asthe impostor who had been mistaken 
fb» tlli)|^ ‘I Ij^n repeatedly asked,’ says Geofl’tey 
in ewduding his narrative, ‘“who was this 
wfcioh question 1 am utWrty unable to ons^r, 


as I have not the remotest idea who ho is, or from 
whence he came.’ 

Every one will be struck with the well-intentioned 
benevolence of each of the individuals imposed on by the 
false brother. Oeolfrey never ceased to succour and assist ■ 
him till his bad conduct would have rendered it a crime to | 
do so any longer. We cannot help pointing out that little ; 
trait of feeling (which would have softened any heart ! 
but that of an utterly irreclaimable villain) wliich Geof¬ 
frey evinced in sending with the first parcel of clothes 
and money ‘some apples from Chedworth, from a tree 
my brother himself had pkinted when a boj'.’ In another 
place this kind-hearted person, so far from regretting 
tlic losses he had sustained, says of the fellow who had 
duped him—* What I did for his comfort I regret not in 
the least; for the sacrifice of that is now niucli more than 
counterbalanced, in liaving discovered that my brother is 
not the outcast and degraded character 1 had considered 
him to be.’ Tlie ready help rendered by^ Sophi;i (now 
Mrs Holloway) at the beginning of the imposture •, the | 
additional comfort supplied byKlizaheth at theliulks— 
all show this to be an extremely benevolent and excel- | 
lent family. These considerations render tlie little j 
story of real life as atlecting as it is singular. 


PREFACES AND ADDRESSE,S. 

Thu origiii of prefaces involves apleas,nnt bit of antiquity. 
Nares, in bis excellent Glnsxart/, says tliat iirnfiia: was long 
a'tamiliar cxelaination of welcome at *.i. dinner or other 
meal, eipiivalent to “ much good may it dq you ’ from 
what langu.nge derived, was long iiiieertain ; biij ho gives 
etymological cvideiieo th.it ‘ we l^id it from the Norman 
roniauco language.’ In a quaint old letter, we read— 

‘ Tlius, pro/ace yc with the preface 
In Shukspoare’s Ilenrr/ IV, we have— 

‘ Sweet sir, sit—most sweet sir, sit—profaco 
and in one of Ileywood’s epigrams — 

‘ ItoaOer, read this thus; for pref.ace, pm/acc, 

Much good may it do you!’ 

'nti.M old liiispitable welcome of prq/ace is forgotten .at our 
fe.’isting, but i.s still found at the threshold of books, in¬ 
viting us to a iiaiiquct for the mind. Prctaecs would soon 
be out of fasliioii, however, if autliors .and editors could be 
eonvineod of the truth of the old proverb, that ‘ gooil wine : 
needs no bosh,’ and tlnat no apology nor reconuiiendatioii 
of tliojrs ean give eharacter to tlio dishes tliey have pre- 
]iared, unless these possess the merit of plc.asing tlie taste 
and gratifying tin: appetite. Many authors find it exceed¬ 
ingly difRoult to w'rite a good preface to their own books ; : 
while some few have been celebrated for their skill in this i 
species of composition. Dr .Tolinsoii wrote the preface to 
Dod.sley’s Premp/or, and to various other worka 
The prefaces of old books arc remarkably quaint and ' 
amusing, and generally written in .an ofl-h.i.nd careless | 
style. An .ancient almanac in the Harleian Collection I 
has the following preface : —‘ To alt who hnu Atmanaeks. 
(lontlemcn ; a good New-year to ye: and I believe you ' 
wish the like to us too, for that is but m.’inucrs ; but this j 
is not all 1 have to say to ye. Do you think these sheets ! 
were jirinted for nothing ? No: the tiookseller swears tli.at ' 
if ho thought you would not h.avc bought uin, ho would 
never have published um : and he swears furtlier," that if 
you dont buy ntu now, ho will never print um again. 
Thus, you see, ’tis in your power either to vox or please 
him. Do which you will, and so farewell.’ Geoffrey Whit¬ 
ney, in offoring his dclightfiil limUetm (158t;), says, ‘ 'Trust¬ 
ing that my good-will shall lie woiglied as well as the 
work, and that a pearlc shall not he looked for in a poor 
man’s purse, I submit my doings licrein to your censures.’ j 
In a poetical address, signed S. G., prefixed to William | 
Stokes’s Vaviting- Master (1652), horse exercise is thus rc- I 
commended:— 

‘ This to your weakened limbs Will strongtli restore, 

Making that brawns Chat was but veal before.’ 

A scaroe work, entitled TItmrmnaia Theohgica, or Theologi¬ 
cal Treatises, by Robert Vilynin of Excester (1664), has 
there two Ihies by way of preface;— * 

• If crltlos aught In rending shall offend, 

Know that 1 nought bat Weighty things laiehd.* 
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John Biinyan, in the poetical preface to the accond part 
of liis Pil</rim’s Progress, says— 

* Now may this Uttlo book a blesslnc be 
To those that love this little book and mo; 

And may its buyer have no cause to say 
His money is but lost or thrown away.* 

The first edition of that excellent work, Pvcklr’s dub, t« a 
Dialogue between Politer and Son, has tile following verses 
appended to it:— 

‘ Go, little book, and show the fool his face, 

The knave his picture, and the sot his cose; 

Tell to each youth what is, and what’s not ht. 

And teach to such as want, sobriety and wit.' 
Archhishoj) Parker’s version of the Psalms is introduced by 
a preface consisting of fifty versos of rhyme, only a short 
specimen of whicli we need quote :— 

* Henun because ; all men's delight, 
lleno diverse found in mind : 

1 tinned the Psalmes : all whole in sight. 

In I'liyihms of divers kind. 

And where at first : I secret meant. 

Hut them myself to sing; 

Yet friends' requests : made me relent. 

Thus them abroad to bring. 

Us song should move : as siirito thereby, 

Miglit tunes in conoord sing: 

God grant these psalms : may editie. 

That is tlio chiefest thing.' 

John Marston’s Metumorphoses of PigmaUon's Image, and 
I (.’crlaine. Saltpvs (l.WU), has this ciiriou.s address:—"J'o tiie 
1 world’s mightic niouarch, (ioon OriMo.N, sole regent of 
: afi'oetioM, iiorpeUial ruler of.iudgnicnt, most famous justice 
of censures, onelji giver of hononr, great proeiirer of ad- 
; vaiicemeiit, thi^ w orld’s eliiei'e bailaiieo, llic all of all, and 
i all in all, Ijy whom all things arc that they are—I humbly 
offer tills MV I'OKM;— , 

Tiiou sole, of jdeasure, honour's oniy substance, 

Givat arbitrator, umpire of the earth, 

Ailioui ilt-Hljy epieurrs call verine's essence— 

Tluui movuig oratur, wliose. pow'erfiil breath 
i Swales a'l men's iudgments, okk.it oi'l Niov ! 

Vi iiehsave to guild niy iuqicrfection,* Ac. 

Some works contain addres-ses not to the public, but to tbo, 
itooksellor. In (icut's Puelic Slxlehcs (llUl!)) is tlie follow- 
iug 

‘ Thy spirit, groaning liko th’ encumliered bloelc 
1 \Vliich hears my works, deplores them ns dead sfoek, 

Taki' up the volumes, every care dismisa, 

! And smile, gruff Gorgou, while I tell thee this 

I Not one shall lie neghsited on the shelf; 

I All shall be sold—I'll buy them in myself.’ 

' A rare and witty little book, entitled Tlw. House, o/' Correc¬ 
tion, or ccr/m'ne Satt/rkall Ppigrams, wriUcH hi /,/. II., togctlier 
. U'ilh a few eharaeters, mlted Par Puri, or /ike to like, i/uoth the. 
' Ikvi-U lo the Collier (161 (I), consoles the bookseller in these 
words:— 

‘ Nay, fear not, bookseller; this book will sell; 

For Iks it good, aa tbou know’st very well, 

All willgoe bay it: but say it tie ill, 

: Alt wiltgoe bug it too ; thus thou scH'st still.' 

i Robert Heath’s scarce little book of Epigrams (1650) has 
j this admonitory address:— 

‘ TO MV nOOKSECLBR. 

I've common made my book, ’tie very true; 

Hut I'd not hove thee prostitute it too ; 

Nor show it barefaced on the open stall 
To tempt the buyer: nor jHiost it on each wall 
And eoriier poast, close underneath the play 
That must ho acted at .Blockfritus that day : 

Nor fee some herring-crier for a groat. 

To voieo it up and down with tearing throat: 

Nor bid thy 'prentice ivad it and admire. 

That all i' the shop may wliat lie reads inquirA 
No: proftbrod wares do smell. I'd have thee know' 

Pride scorns to heg—modeslie fears to wooo.' 

; From this enrioua extract we Icam that, nearly two cen- 
] juries ago, the annonneemonts of new works were stuck up 
; or placarded under the playbills of the time. 


THE BNOWDBOP, DAISV, ANB BANDEl.ION, 

In a recently published' address on the value of Natural 
History as a b^oh of education, Mr R. Patterson of Bel¬ 
fast thus alludes.to the above flowers; ‘IiCt us exsmuie 
some of our common flowen—^let us take, for instance, the 
one which is the firstling of the year— the snowdrop. Its 


___ I 

drooping head arjd its snowy blossom make It seem pecu- I 
Uarly delicate and fragile— 


" Coldly pure and polo, ■ 

Liko wcep^g Beauty's check at Sorrow’s tal^” 

It comes faith amid the storms of winter, and yet looks j 
as if the first brcatli of the rishig gale would destroy it fur ; 
ever. But this is not the fact; its ap]i;ircnt weakness con- ! 
stitutes, in reality, its strength ; from its seeming fragility ; 
arises its pow er of resistjnicc. The head droops, the three i 
outer leaves of the blossom, to use the ordinary and popular 
terms, overhang the other portion of tlie flower, and, like 
a penthouse, fling off every dro\) of rain. Tlie stalk, by 
which the blossom i.s attached to the stem, is so extremely 
sliglit, that it does not impede its turning w ith every change 
of wind. From whatever point, Iheret'ore, the gale blows, 
the flower presents its back to tlie blast, and, thus protected 
alike from wind and rain, it lives imUiirt in tlui midst of ftU 
the inclomeneies -A' winlcr. . 

‘ But tlio aMpvdrnn is liere known only as a garden-flower, j 
IjCt us turn tbSoJue of those w Inch are every w here, common. | 
Let ns, for cxam'i51e,take the “ wee,modest, eiimson-tippeid 
flower” which sp.angles our meads and pastures. Many 
are tiie jioets who liave paid to it their homage; none more i 
gr.acefuliy tlian Montgomery:— • ; 

o ’Tis Flora’s page; in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opi>ns with ixircnnial giaoc. 

And blo.ssnma cvcryivliere. 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its hmnblo buds nnhoedeil rise : 

The rose lias but a siimmer’s reign. 

The daisy never dies." 

Those who have ail thi'ir lives been looking at this flower, 
hill, w ho have never examined it with the discriminating 
eye of the botanist, may perhaps be surprised to liear that 
it is not the simple thing for wiiicli they take it; that it is 
not, in fact, one flower, but a numerous ttssemlilage of 
flowei-s groM'ing togetliev, and enclosed in one eonimon 
flow'er-eiip or calyx. Kyery one of the niimitc roundish 
yellow parts which form the centre of the daisy is, to all 
intents and purposes, a distinct flower, and jiTOduccs its 
own distinct and separate seed. Kvery one of the flat, 
white, “ crimson-tipped ” portions, which give to the daisy 
its star-like aspect, is also a distinct flower, ds not this 
fact .strange in itself P But more strange are the beneficent 
contrivances by which the safety of this humble plant ia 
secured. Its white rays fold closely over the yellow disc 
at night, and also during rain, and tftus serve as a iirotection 
to tile iireeious jiollen, on which the fertilisation of the 
plant depends. This is in itself a beautiful provision for 
plants which grow in humid and uneertain clim.a1.ca. When 
once the important oTijeet for wliich this precaution is 
iiciidfiil has been attained, the jietals lose sensitivonose, 
and close no longer. A new jirovision now comes into 
operation. The seeds arc formed ; but that they may not 
be endangered during the process of ripening, the calyx or 
flower-cup contracts, shields tliem from the weather until 
they are fully iii.atured, then c.xpands, and, bending down¬ 
wards on the stalk, facilitates their escape. 

‘ ijc‘ us take up another common flower—lot us take one 
which is common everywhere, even l>y our dusty waysides 
-—the despised dandelion. It resembles the daisy in being 
an assemblage of distinct floi-ets, and in the precautions,, 
elifl'erent, but not less effcetual, for the safety of tbo un¬ 
ripened seeds. But when the seeds are ripe, we IicUold a 
singular and beautiful apparatn.s employed for their disper¬ 
sion—a winged*appendage lias been supplied to each. From 
every seed springs a stalk or shaft, surmounted by a star 
of down of the most delicate textnte: a breath, as every 
child knows, is sufliciciit for their dispersion ; and, carried 
along by the winds of heaven, the seed ia souttci'ed abroad 
over the. earth. 

‘ If, by the communication of these and Mitiilair facts, 
which each can vei-ify for himself, we can bring the young 
to look with admiration not only on the beauty of flowers, 
but on the skill and wisdom manifested in their structure, 
Wo enable them more jnatly to appreciate the passage, 
“Consider the lilies of the field how tJihy grow,” and so 
fltr we aid in the elucidation of a text xst Bermuro.’ 










CHABACTBB OF A;TBilte''iritlisNB.’... 

Concerning the man ynuioaU your friend—toll me» Wiil 
lie weep with yon in the hour pf distross? Will ho &ith-, 
fully reprove ywx to fWir fiiui» tat iUstlons for whioh oHipn 
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aro ridiculing or censuring you behind your back ? 'WilJhc 
dare to stand forth in your defence when detraction is se¬ 
cretly aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will 
he acknowledge you with the same cordUhty, and hcliave 
to you with the same firiendly attention^' in the company 
of your superiors in rank and fortune, ns whcti tlio claims 
of pride or vanity do not interffere with those of friendship ? 
If inisfortune and losses should oblige yon to retire into a 
walk in life in which you cannot apjicar with the same dis¬ 
tinction, or entertain your friends with the same liberality 
as formerly, will ho still think himself happy in your so¬ 
ciety, and, instead of gradually withdrawing himself from 
an unprofitable coimojcion, take pleasivre in professing Inm- 
self your friend, and cheerfully assist you to support the 
burden of your alilictions ? When sickness shall call you 
to retire from the gaj and husy scenes of the world, will 
he follow you jnto your gloomy abode, listen with attention 
to your ‘ tale of symptoms,’ and minister the balm of con¬ 
solation to your fainting^ spirit ? And lastly, wlieu death 
shall burst asiludcr every earthly tie, w ill be shed a tear 
upon your grave, and lodge the dear remcinbrancc of yoiw 
mutual friendship in bis heart, as a treasure never to be 
resigned ? Tlic man who will not do all this may he your 
companion—your i flatterer—yoiu' seducer; but dirpend 
upon it he is not yourVri<md.—AVM/. 

C'lJJANUNESS. 

Cleanliness may he defined to he tlio emblem of purity 
of mind, and may he. recommended under tlie throe follow¬ 
ing heads: as it is a mark of jmliteness, as it produces 
I affection, and as it boar* analogy to cliastity of sentiment. 
Fint, it is a mark of politeness, for it is universally agrticd 
upon that no one unadorned with this virtue can go into 
company without giving a manifold ofl'encc. Tlie different 
nations of tlie world are as niuch distinguished by their 
cleanliness as liy tlicir arts and sciences ; the more thc^y 
aro advanced in civilisation, the more tlicy consult this 
part of politeness. Secondly, cleanliness may he said to he 
the foster-mother of affection. Beauty commonly produces 
love, but cleanliness presoiv es it. Age, itself, is not uu- 
amiable wliilc it is preserved clean and unsullied ; like a 
piece of metal constantly kept smootli and l)riglit, we look 
on it with more pleasure than on a new vessel cankered 
W’ith rust. I might furtlier observ'e, that as cleanliness 
renders us rfigrceable to others, it makes ns easy to our¬ 
selves ; that it is an excellent preservative of Iieuitli, and 
that several vices both of mind and body are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. In the Ihird place, it bears a great 
analogy witli chastity eff sentiment, and naturally inspires 
refined feelings and passions. We find from e.vpcn ieneu 
that through the prevalence of custom tlie most vicious 
actions lose their liorror by being made familiar to us, 
wliUc, on the contrary, those wlio live in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of good examples fly from the first appearance of 
what is shocking ; and tluis pure and unsullied^ thonglits 
are naturally suggested to the mind by these objects that 
perpetually encompass us when they arc beautiful and 
elegant in their kind.— Atkikon. 

A UACHKLOn BhACKBinn. 

The following curious anecdote is related hy Mr Saul of 
Fortgreen Cottage, near Gurstang, in a late number of the 


early as February he began building a nest under some 
long leaves by the side of a fenny place, having first 
scratched away a little earth in order to make a level site 
for the nest. When the nest was fi.nishea, it was com¬ 
pletely concealed fWim tlie sight, and protected from rain, 
hy the long leaves benfling over it; so close was one of the 
leaves, tliat the bird had to lift if up every time lie went in 
or out, a feat I frequently watolied him perform. About 
two weeks after this nest was completely finished, the 
same bird built a second in another part of the orchard ; 
and in this second nest I often saw him sitting later in the 
season. When the leaves wore on the trees, he built a 
third nost in a thorn-bush. During the time he was en¬ 
gaged in these three nests he would continually tieroh in 
one of the highest trees in the orchard, and send forth liis 
rich and melodious song, as if to invite a partner to join in 
his.&mlly cares, but always without success.’ And served 
hi 9 r|||ht too, for his atrocious disregard of the rules Of 
and gallantly. What wonld society think of the 
they so faeilc as to be wheedled into oopartnbryi 
ntjde—'tomptlng as the mansion might be to which 


tliey were invited—without the proper attentions, anxieties, 
jealousies, imtestations, and so forth, which make up the 
sum-total of legitimate cuartship? 

EECKEATION. 

Itecrcation is intended to the mind as whetting is to the 
scythe, to 8liar{>en the edge of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends his whole 
time in recreation, .is ever wlietting, never mowing; liU 
grass may grow and liis steed starve ; as, contrarily, he that 
always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never 
whetting—^labouring mucii to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Tlien pnly doth the work go forward, 
wlicn the scythe is so seasonably and moderately whetted 
that it may cut; and so cuts, tliat it may liavo the help of 
sliarpeuing .—liiilitrp Hall. 


TUK PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 

PoiCBY is creation ; whoso planned 
Itailways—tlio mighty veins and arteries. 

And tolcgrapliio wires, the nerves of nations. 

And tlory engines rushing o’er the land 
Swifter tlian iliglit, or ploughing through the seas 
’Gainst wind, and tide, and elemental strife; 
Promothe.’m spirits conquering time and space. 

And quiokening all the pulses of their race 
’X’hroughout one vast organic globe of life. 

Made rioli hy them with wonderful ereatloiis, 

Buch as the opiate fancy never dreamed. 

Even in Aralty—pefr should he deemed, 

If any should ; for jKietry is ‘ inakin.if’ 

As w'ell Its writing—to be seen no less t-h%n sa.id. 

I.o ! here is poetry—the Railwip- Train! ’ 

First the shrill whisHc, then the distant roar. 

The ascending cloud of steam, the gleaming brass. 
The mighty moving arm ; and on amain 
The mass comes tliuiidering like an avalanche o’er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass— 

A moment, and arc gone like wiiirlwind sprites, 
Soaree seen ; so muoh the roaring sjieed benights 
All sense and recognition for a while; 

A little space, a minute, and a mile. 

I'hen look again, how swift it Journeys on— 

A.w-ay, away, along the horizon 

Like drifted cloud, to its determined place; 

Power, speed, and distance, melting into space. 
tiaw'hftler, 24(A Jtilji, H. II. 


MENTAL ENJOYMENT. 

If I am regardless of sensual comforts and pleasure.s, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if I sleep little, &c. the reason is, 
lieoause I spend my time more deliglitfully in tilings whose 
pleasure cuds not in the moment of enjoyment, and tliat 
also make me hope for an everlasting reward. Besides, thou 
knowest that 'when a man sees that bis afi'airs go ill, he is 
not generally very gay; and that, on the contrary, they 
who think to succeed in their designs, whether in agricul¬ 
ture, traffic, or any other undertaking, are very ooritented 
in their minds. Now, dost thou heliovT’ that from anything 
whatsoever there can proceed a satisfaction like that of 
believing tliat ’WO improve daily in virtue ?— Soaraten. 

FALSE HirilflLITY. 

It is a false and indolent humility wUioli makes people 
sit still and do nothing, because they will not believe they 
are capable of doing much, for everybody can do some¬ 
thing. Kfcryliody con set a good example, be it to many 
or to few; everybody can in some degree encourage virtue 
and religion, and disoountenaacc vice and folly; everybody 
lias some one whom they can advise and instruct, or in 
some way help to guide through life .—Miss TaJhat. 
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I ‘ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS.’ 

I The medical profession obtains deserved esteem for the 
! lilierality with which it acta npon tliis notification ; but 
such generosity is not confined to the professors of the 
: healing art—unless, indeed, we are to take the profes¬ 
sion as one embracing in some sense all mankind, which 
would be so far justifiable, as almost everybody con- 
;j ceives himself to be able to cure his neighbours. It 
I ] may be said of the whole community, with little violence 
;i to truth, that they are willing to give advice to the 
j! poor gratis. No luie grudges his advice. It is a ready 
i I money which ajl have in ample store, and are ever pre- 
;! pared to d.isbursc. Nay, the pxiblic may even he said 
in this respect to excitid the medical men in bounty, 
i j for they are willing to give advice to the rich, as well 

I j as to the poor, gratis. 

II To put this to the proof, announce your being afflicted 
i j with so simple an ailment as the toothache. Are you 
I not sure, in tliat case, to get an .advice on the subject 

from every one wh.o may he in the company at the 
’ moment? No. 1 cries, ‘ Have it out!’ ‘By no means,’ 
says No. 2; ‘ why port with a tooth which may yet serve 
j you? Have it stopped up!’ No. 3 suggests creosote; 

No. 4 laudanum; No. 5 brandy; to which No. 6 will 
j! perhaps add—‘and water.’ Others will recommend— 

11 hot fomentations, external applications of ice, cha- 
Ij momile flowers, flannel bandages, ginger, tincture of 
;| myrrh, essence of cloves, and peppermint lozenges. 

' The hydropathist tells you to sleep in a wet slieet, and 
the homoeopathist to take an invisible dose of poison; 
whilst a facetious friend will in all probability throw 
i the whole code of counsel into the shade, by produc¬ 
ing tliat much-worn jest of Joe Miller, w'hich recom¬ 
mends you to fill your mouth with cold water, and 
sit on a fire till it boils. A bum or scald is the subject 
of an equal amount of contradictory but gratuitous 
advice. One tells you to hold the sore to the lire, giving 
as a philosophical reason, ‘ that it draws out the heat 
perhaps upon Dr Hanneman’s principle of similia simili- 
bus curantur. Others severally suggest the application 
of cold cream, raw potatoes, flour, scraped lint, turpen¬ 
tine, wadding, pomatum, spirits of wine, and, in short, 
a hundred things all different from each others In the 
case of an accident in the street, a different piece of 
advice is equally sure to proceed from some dozen of 
the bystanders. Verily, the regular men with diplomas 
^ far from being the only people who give advice on 
medical matters gratis. 

So also with other afflictions. Who ever experienced 
any downcasting misfortune, but he was sure to receive 
a vast quantity of good advice as to the conduct which 
he ought to pursue upon the occasion ? Some advise 
means of repairing or overcoming the eviL Others are 
sednloui to make the unfortunate person aware that 


misfortunes ma^t be submitted to. Tliey ^dvise him to 
bear, which li% very remarkable kind of advice, since 
it is almost impossible for the advised party to help fol¬ 
lowing it. Unfortunate and poor jicople of all kinds 
receive a vast quantity of good advjce, of which, it is to 
be feared, they do not always make a good use. The 
rich have no wisli to conceal from tlieiii tlie arts by 
wliieli they tlicmselvcs have thriven, but, on the con¬ 
trary, are perpetually advising them as to the proper 
means for improving their circumskvnccs. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it is not always possible to take advantage of these 
hints. A widow with a large family may be imagined 
visiting a weidtliy brother-in-law, to lay before him a 
statement of her unfortunate circumstances. He receives 
her with the most afl’cetionate urbanity, condoles with 
lier misfortunes, admits their extent and severity, and 
promptly comes forward to relieve her distresses, before 
she has even bad time to ask it, with—his advice. He 
counsels her, in the kindest and blandest tones, by all 
means to procure her eldest daughter a situation. He 
suggests tlie expediency of getting one of her boys into 
some asylum for orphans. Then for herself,,a house¬ 
keeper’s situation in a nobleman’s family is exactly suit¬ 
able. Admirable advice this, could a widow with few 
friends and no influence contrive to^ follow it. As things 
stand, it is of about as much use to her as that of a cer¬ 
tain fashionable physician is to his paujicr patients, 
when, from sheer force of habit, he advises them ‘ to take 
a little clarot-whey, with occasional carriage exercise.’ 
Still, the intention of tlie giver of the advice was the 
same. It is not his blame that the widow cannot 
profit by his benevolent recommendations. And it 
must be admitted tliat, for one good advice which falls 
to the ground, from the inability of the patient to act 
upon it twenty are lost tlirougli liis mere stupidity, or 
his self-eonceit. 

Even to be poor only in experience or sense, is suffl- 
cient to draw forth aalarge share of this form of benevo¬ 
lence. Only appear a little irresolute about your course, 
or fearful of not proving competent for what you are 
entering upon-^-be young, be frivolous, be accessible, or 
simple—and you are sure to have twenty persons of im¬ 
mense sagacity and knowledge of the world immediately 
around you, offering, nay; pressing upon you, advice 
gratis. ‘John, if you arc wise, choose the law; you 
have a bachelor uncle high in the profession.’ ‘Wil¬ 
liam, avoid that family of the Scampers; the young lady 
would never make a proper wife for you.’ ‘You’re a 
young man, Thomas; take a situation aa a clerk, and 
don’t go into businesa for yourself for some years yet’ 
You publish a juvenile volume of poems, and twenty 
critics, in the greatest concorn for your interests, imme¬ 
diately advise you to desert the dangerous society of the 
Muses: Byron himself received stufii an advice from the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘I^ is out desire,* said his lord- 
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I 8 lii])’s benevolent censor, ‘ to counsel ^ira that he forth- 
■witli abandon poetry.’ There would bo a vast deal more 
pood advice given to thoughtless and inexperienced per¬ 
sons than what is, were there always gpod opportunities 
of presenting it. But, in a great majority of cases, it is 
found quite impossible to get the advice ofiered. For 
example, a merchant is entering upon an adventure 
which all other people believe will be ruinous. Hun¬ 
dreds are saying, ‘ If I only could get him advised, he 
might be saved from ruin.’ Tliey fear to offend, and 
keep their advice ,to themselves. A gentleman v.'ith 
obscure perceptions of arithmetic, and large capacitie.s 
of enjoyment, is overspending his income, and hope¬ 
lessly encumbering his estate. Every other gentleman 
in the count}' is brimful of advice suitable for liira, but 
dreads uttering it, le.st it be taken amiss. A young lady 
is understood^o bo engaged to marry a young gentleman 
who is thought, by all besides ids intended’s family, to 
be unworthy of her. All declare their eagerness to ad¬ 
vise against the match, but refrain from similar motives. 
Thus an incredible quantity of good advice is pent up, 
and utterly lost; wlHch all must liold as very much to 
he deplored. 

While Advisativencss is a feature in all cliaractcrs, 
there are some in wliom it is unusually well developed. 
Impressed witti a strong sense of their sui>erior intelli¬ 
gence and wisdom, they are eager to diffuse the l»ene- 
lits of these qualities t.morigst tlieir lc:ss gifted fellow- 
creatures. Being so fortunate ns to lx; always right in 
tlieir views and opinions, tliey labour to force these 
upon tlie attention of all wlio they think may lx; tlie 
better of tlieni. ^Mention to one of this select corps tliat 
you liave been insuring upon your life in tlie Magnum 
Bonnni Mutual Life-Assurance Society—‘ Oh, my dear 
sir,’ he will s.ay. Met me advise you to sell out there, and 
take a policy in the Royal Proprietary.’ You inquire 
wily, and learn, insure in tliat oflice.’ Supposing 
you mention a school to which you are going to send 
your sons, he will, with equal an.'tioty for your good, 
advise you to send tlieiii to a certain other seminary-— 
for why?* ‘ J/»/l)oys go tliere.’ After .abrief arguiiient 
on some spceulative subject (advisers do not like long 
argunient.s), he will cut sliort all with- ■* Let me advi.se 
you, as a friend, to give up these eccentric sentiiricnts; 
they cannot but be fatal to your prosperity in iilV.’ 
You vainly endeavour to get any reason from liini 
beyond, ‘ / think very differently.’ Men of tliis kind 
are well known to ministers of state, conduetors of lite¬ 
rary works, and public men in general, in consequence 
of their being so eager to extend to all persons in eritieal 
situations the benefit of ttieir extraordinary' sapience. 
Her majesty’s advisers are probably the most .-idvised 
of all men. Without any exact knowledge of the fact, 
but judging from mere general apiireeiatiou of liuman 
nature, 1 would venture to say, under a eoiisiderahlc 
penalty, if wrong, that tlie Horae Secretary does not get 
less than twenty letters of the most profound advice 
per diem, at .an average. Tliese jgentlemen it is who 
write letters to the Bench of Bishops in the newspapers, 
advising liow to rescue the cliurcli from those dangers 
to which it is so much accustomed. Jt is tliey who 
recommend proper sites for all public monuments. Tiiej' 
are also great in decjding on tlie comparative merits of 
contending lines of projjosed railways—matters on which 
they c.annot but be disinterested, seeing tliat they have 
not a pound of stock in either, but are only anxious to 
discriminate as to how other people should spend their 
money. Sucli a monitor-general deems no subject too 
humhlc for tlie exercise of his gift. He is as ready to 
advise ladies how to extirpate warts, as generals how 
to fight battles. lie tells a housekeeper by what means 
she may save a shilling a-month in the purchase of 
cofffee, with the same gravity as he writes a letter in 
the pap^s to the chancellor of the exchequer, develop¬ 
ing to him a first-rate plan for paying off the national 
deb&i Sent into the world to scatter advice over it 
broadcast, it is nothing to liim how it falls, or where it 


germinates. Only let him say, ‘ I would advise you,’ 
and he is content * 

How lamentable to think that scarcely any of the 
advice that is thus sown so liberally conies to any good. 
‘ Advice to tho poor gratis’ is a notification whicli were 
as well not made, for nobody takes advantage of it 
Wliere lies the cause of this sad waste and misexpendi- 
tiirc of good counsel ? Is it not in the fatal word gratis? 
All know well that things to be had for nothing are 
never esteemed. But jiut a price on anything, and 
mankind instantly begin to imagine there must be some 
value in it. Ix;t me ifor once, tlicn, bo an adviser, and 
reconinieiid my sage frterids to cease giving counsel 
gratis. Tx;t them assign a scale of fees for good admo¬ 
nitions, and upon no account ever give the ijuid till they 
have touched the quo; and they way bo assured that 
none of their recommendations will ever tlien be allowed 
to fall to Jhe ground. 


SAUNTEKINGS AMONG THE ENGlASil LAKES. 

SnOOND A11T1CI.E. 

Fiiom Patterdale to Ambleside, a small town situated 
at the head of Windermere, is a distance of ten miles. 
Tlie first part of the road, as far as Brotliers’ Water (a 
mountain tarn wliicii is said to have obtained its name 
from the circumstance of two brotliers liaving been 
drowned in it), winds tlirougli level meadows skirted by 
hanging woods and lofty' mountains, jiown wliose sides 

* A tnindred torrents rend tlieir furiosi way 

but the remainder of tiie way lies throngii* a rugged 
pass, truly Alpine in its eliiiracler, and winds along a 
contracted valley, witli a lofty and naked mountain im¬ 
pending on tlie left. A steep and difficult path, by the 
side of which a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky 
cliamicl, leads to tin; summit of tliis famous pass, wliere 
wc find Kirkstoue, a huge fragment of rock, 

• wliosc churidi-likc frame 
Gives to this savage pass its nuiiu:.' 

Besides its picturesque attractions, this spot is interest¬ 
ing as liaving been the w'ay by which the Roman legions 
must liavc passed on tlieir marcli to the station at ■ 
Aiiii.lcside. The whole scene is solemn, and ]irofonndly ! 
iinpre.ssive. At a lieight so great, it may bo easily | 
supposed that the tumults of the world liave been left j 
far hcliimi, and tliat no sound of human life breaks in | 
upon the intense and awful solitude tliat reigns for | 
ever in this romantic pas.s. And the traveller is fully 
prepared to sayr. with Wordswortli, in his fine stanzas 
on this mcmonible place— 

• Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight th(r hosoin tliriUs, 

<ift as I pass along the fork 
Of theso fraternal hills; 
aVhero, save the rugged rock, wo find 
No appanage of human kind, 

Nor iiiiit of man. ♦ ♦ 

Aspiring road! ttiat lov’st te liido 
Tiiy daring in a vaixiury bourn, 

Not seldom may tho hour return 
When thou shalt be my guide.’ 

The descent from the small spot of table-land at the 
summit to the town of Ambleside at the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, preci¬ 
pitous, aad in some jdaces frightfully steep, and not a 
little dangerous j for the road being only the original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and 
improved from ago to age, is carried over ground which 
no engineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed 
as praoticable. The views of Windermere and the valley 
of Ambleside obtained during the descent are very fine. 

The small market-town of Ambleside is built in 
pleasing irregularity on the side of a hill command¬ 
ing charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
Brathay, and the lake of Windermere. It stands upon 
the spot formerly occupied by the Roman station, 
Dictis, and is surrouiidea by mountains on all sides ex- 
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cei)t towards tlie soutli-west. TJie situation is pRiniliarly 
deliKhtf'd, and its beauty is lieixhteiied by the presence 
of tlie rivers Rothay and Bratliay, tlio two principal 
feeders of Windermere lake. Ambleside is one of the few 
places where the annual custom of rush-hearing, wlucdi 
once prevailed in most parts of Enginnd, still lingers. 
The garlands of rushes, whicli are formed wdth great taste 
and elegance by the young women of tlie village, are 
deposited in the church on a Satiirda)', and remain there 
during divine service on the Sunday, when caeli girl 
takes her respective garland, and all the bearers walk in 
proces-sion, preceded by a band of music. The origin of 
this simple eereinony mn.st be traced back to those 
jirimitive times wiicn the floors of churches were un- 
paved, and a covering of ruslie.s was employed to pro¬ 
tect tlio feet from tlie damp eiirlli. Tiio strewing of 
rushes was not, however, confined to clmndics; Yirivatc 
houses and evini palaces had no better garniture for tlieir 
floors in the oMcn times. In ‘ Newton’s llerhall to tlie 
Bible,’ mention i.s made of ‘sedge and ruslie.s, witli tlie 
which many in tlie country do use in somincrtimc to 
str.awc their parlors and elmrehes.’ Henzer, in liis 
ItiiKTary, speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s in'esence- 
eliamber at, Gretaiwieli, says, ‘ The floor, after the Eng¬ 
lish fashion, was strewed with ha;/,’ meaning ruslics 
I and Shakspeare, in ids Koiiico and .Juliet, speaks of 
j those who 

[ * Tte.lili' the senseless rnslios with tlieir Jiei Is.’ 

\ It became of course necessary at infcrvals to eh: ar awaj' 

' tile old covering, and strew fresh rushe.s in its place ; 
i and tlie amiuii^ renewal of the rushes \Mis eonv,’rted 
i into a festival, and was attended with various eere- 
; mollies and rejoicings.* In some few places the ccre- 
! monial ha.s bi'cn preserved to the pr(;.seot day. 
i A mile from A.mhle.siile i.s 

j ‘ Wiieiiol tV)naTnl(:riT!rr.', tho rivcr-Iakc/ 

i v.'ith all ii.M hays and promontories reposing in gentle 
yet stately' beauty. 'Windermere i.s about tuahe or 
I fourteen miles long, and from one to two in breadtli, 

I and sweeps like a in:ijc.stie. river witli an easy bend 
between hw points and cmineneos that, sliaded with 
! wood, and often embelli.slud with vijla.s, swell into hills 
cultivated to tlieir summits. For several niile.s along 
the western shore, Vinwevor, a range of ror'ky fells rises 
over the water ; and on tlie north, the jofty mountiiiiis 
wliieli surround tlie head of the lake are disji iscd witli 
luieoinmon grandeur of outline and iniignifieeiiee of 
eoloiiring. Two miles from Ambleside we reacb I.o- 
wood Inn, a favourite residence of visitors to the lakes, 
deliglitfnily' situated on a small bay, and commanding a 
magriifieeiit view of tJie whole upper part of Winder- 
mere. Close a'ii liand is a small villa called Dove’s Nest, 
which will be viewed witli intere.s(. as liavitig been at 
one time tlie residence of the late Mrs Hemans -, and at 
no great distance, perelied on the hill-side, ii. Elleray, 
the projierty of i’rofessor Wilson, wliieli, in llie words 
of its owner, 

* rests upon t Ju* brow 
i’Bcricuth its Kyciiiunrc) of Orrost Hill, 

As if it Miuiltii] on W'irHlcrmere b<.‘low, 

Her green reoeese.s ami her islaufls still.* 

A mile and a lialf from .Lowood is one c-Ntremity of 
the ‘long vale-village’ of Troutbeek, remarkable for tlie 
rude pictiiresquenes.s of its iiiany-eliimiieyed,eottuges, 
with their numberless gables and slate-slab porticos. 

‘ The cottage.r,’ says Christopher North, ‘ stand for the 
most part in clusters of twos and threes, with here and 
there what in Scotland is called a clachan —many a 
sma’ toun within tlie ae lang touii—but wliero, in al! 
broad Scotland, is a mile-long scattered congregation 
qf rural dwellings, all dropped down where the painter 
and the pwt w'ould have wished to plaiu them, on 
knolls and in dells, on banks and braes, and below tree- 
crested rooks, and all bound together in picturesque 
confusion by old groves of ash, oa^ and sycamore, and 
by iflowet-^ardens and fhut-orchards rich as those of 


the Ile-sperides ?’, Great part of tlie land in this neigh¬ 
bourhood is in the hands of a class of small proprietors, 
locally termed ‘ statesmen,’ in whose families tlie same 
properties liai e been hereditary for many hundred years. 
'I'hey are a sturSy independent race, distinguished for 
tlie po.ssession of many virtues, wliieli in not a few cases 
are unfortiiiiately alloynl by an inveterate propensity to 
litigation. It is stated by one well acquainted with their 
cliaraeter, that of ‘all tlie peo()le that on earth do dwell,’ 
your Troutbeek slatesineii are tbe most litigious and 
most (inarrelsome aliout straw s. Not a footpath in ail the 
ptirisb that has not cost a hniidred pounds in lawsuits. 
'I'lie most iiisigiiilieant stile is referred to a full beneli 
of magistrates, ’i'liat gale was eanied to the Quarter 
Sessions. No branch of a tn.’i' can shoot six inches over 
a march wndl, without being indieteil for a tvesjuisa. And 
sboiild a frost-loiiseiied stone tumble from some nhreen 
down upon a ii., i'.-;itiour s (iehl, lie will be Verved with a 
notieo to qui*4iefi.ie next morning. Many of the small 
pro])crties bere<iismta have been iiiortgageil over head 
and oars to fee rasi-ally attorneys. Vet tiie best hoop of 
apples ivill goto the land sharks; and the statesnnin, 
driven :it last from his paternal liehis, will sue for some¬ 
thing or another, in. farma. paiijwi-is, were it but tlie , 
worthless wood .and second-hand nails tlial may' be 
destined for his ooHiii. 

Pnr.sning our route along the eastern nThrgin of Win- 
derniere, many exquisite views are obtained of the lake, 
the wliole leiigtb of xviiieli stretches out before us, 

‘ until :itl its fairy orilwd.s 
Of islaiiils, that, tiiia'llie-r iiii 
A.** <|iiictly iis .sjujt.s of kIcv 

Aiiiopfist tlu.* uvuiiin^r oloiida.* 

‘Tlicre is not,’ s.ays the author aire.ady'quoted, ‘such 
another .sjilenilid pr.ispeet in al! Kiegland. 'i'lie lake luis 
rniieh eif the ehametor of a river, witlioutIo.siiig it.s own. 
'i'lie isl;-iii!s are seen almost all lying together in a I 
('luster—bela'.v which all is kiveililiess and be:iuty—above, 
al! majestv and gramleur. Bold or gentle promontories 
break all the banks into frequent bays, seldom without 
a cottage or cottages embowered in trees; and while the 
w'hole hindseape is of a sylvan kind, jiarts ot* it are so j 
laden with woods, that yam see only lierc and there a 
w'reai li of smoke, tint iiolumses, .and ennld almost believe ; 
that you are gazing on tlie primev.iil forests.’ About two ] 
miles from Lowooii we reaeli tbe nmnsion-liouse of i 
Calgartli, w hich we looked upon Witli dciep interest for j 
the sake of tlie )lliistriou.s dead, for there long dwelt j 
Bishop Watson, ‘ the 1 kdender of the I’aitli; and tliere, j 
w'itliiii the shadow of Ids memory, still dwell those | 
dearest on earth to hi.s beatilied .sjiii it.’ Fioni Calgarth 
to Kayrig is almost a eontiniioiis forest, but interspersed 
with glades, and oiieasiornilly eiiliveiieil with open up¬ 
lands. At this part of our route the road proceeds along 
a terraee, ‘to wiiieli,’ says Professor Wilson, ‘there was 
nothin"' to eompare in the Iiavigiug gtardens of Babylon, 
'.riicre is the widest breadth oi'water, tlie riehe.st ibre- 
gronnd of wood, and the most magnificent background 
of mountains not only in AVe.stmi)ielaiid, but—believe us 
—in all tlie ivoild.’ * Passing tlirougli the stately woods 
of Rayrig, we, reach tlie pretty village of Bownes.s, wliich 
has been not inaptly termed ‘ the capital port town of 
the lakes.’ It staiuls upon tlie edge of a hirge bay, and 
with its irregular roofs, white, blue, gniv', green, brown, 
and black widls, its friii,t - laden trees, central church 
tower, and environing groves, presents a most pie- 
tur(;s(|ue appearance. The ehurcli is an ancient edittec, 
witli a square tower, and a large and curiously painted 
ehaiieei window, wliich originally belonged to Furness 
Abbey. It is divided into seven compartments, and 
exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catkolie 
superstitious, ancient legends, and armorial bearings of 
several noble families. Entering tlie church, it was im¬ 
possible not to feel tbe beauty of the lines in which 
It has been described by' ‘Wordsworth in the ‘jSx- 
cursiun:’— 

• Not raised in nice proportions was tile pile, 

But large and massy; for duratioii badt j 

« 
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■With pillATB crowded, and the roof upheld 

Hy uiiked rafters intrlonftely .croiwedi 

Like ienlleui undci'hoiigha 'laid aonie ihit^k grove 

All withered by the.deptb of Hliade ulmve. 

Adnihnitory t(‘x(a ipscrlbed the 

Bach ill itk otiiftiinehtul Mcmll eheli»aeii; 

Aiul marbleznoaunMintB u'orehere displayed 

Thronivin.if the \vulb>» find on the floor bonuath 

KcpulchnU MtoneM a^jicand with embleiua graven, 

And footworn opitiiphK, :»id enrrte with hiu^I 

1 And ahlningtitflglus of bratfs inlaid.’ 

1 Here lie the earthly remains of Bisliop WatBon, distin- 
1 gulslied only by a smull idate containing a brief record 
i of hU nofiie. age, and death. 'I'lie hneat edifice in 
j Bowness is tlie scliool, which has been recently rebuilt 

I on a most niuniflcent scale by the late Mr Holton of 

1 Storrs, and is only much too splendid for the purpose 
j for w'hich it was designed. The view from the front 

1 is exquisitely beautiful, comprising Uic whole of the 
upper half of the lake. The mountains round the 
head, into the recesses of which the waters seem to 
penetrate, arrange themselves in the most gniceful 
forms, and the wooded heights of the opposite sliorc 
cast a deep shado% upon ‘ the liosom of the steady 
lake.’ Opposite Bowness is Ifelle Isle, the largest 
island in Windermere, u])ou which stands 

' A Grecian temple ri.sinff fmm thu deep,* 

the residence of the proprietor, Mr Curw'en. Belle 
Isle was formerly tliii property of ihe Philipsons, an 
ancient Westmoreland family, who were also owners of 
Calgarth. During the great civil war, two of them, an 
elder and a younger brother, had both espoused the 
royal cause. The elder, to whom the island bcluiiged, 
was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal 
army. The latter, whose name wiis Robert, was a 
man of high and adventurous courage, and from some 
of his desperate exploits had ac(]uired, amongst the 
Tarliancentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. 
After the death of the king, though the war had sub¬ 
sided, private malice and the rlcsirc of revenge long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certein 
Colonel Briggs, an officer in the Barliamentary army, 
resided at tins time in Kendal, and under the double 
character of a leading magistrate and an active cum- 
inander, held the comitry in awe. Tins person having 
heard that Major I’hiUjison was secreted in his brother's 
house on Belie Isle, w'eut thither, armed with his double 
authority (for he aras 

Groftt on tbe bcnrii, in tbc saddlo; 

Mighty lio wim at both of tlicsu. 

And btyluil of War a,t> wuU os I’i.'aco), 

with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
The major, however, was on the alert, and gallantly 
stood a siege of eight or ten days, until his brother 
came to his relief. The attack being thus repulsed, the 
major was not a man who would sit down quietly under 
the injury he had rcxieived. He therefore raised a small 
band of horse, and set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned 
that the colonel was at prayers, and proceeding straight 
to the church, he posted his men at the entrance, and 
dashed forward himself down tire prinaipal aisle into 
the midst of the congregation. Whatever were his in¬ 
tentions—whether to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, 
as is more probable, to shoolr him on the spot—they 
were defeated: the colonel was not present. The con¬ 
gregation, as might be expected, was thrown into great 
concision on seeing an armed man on horseback make 
his appearance among them, ahd the major, taking ad¬ 
vantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round 
and galloped down the next aisle. As he was making 
his exit from the church, his head came violently in 
contact w'lth the arch of the doorway, which was much 
smaller than that through which he had entered. His 
helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle-prth gave 
way, and he himself was ranch stunned. The congre- 
gatiOto, recovering from their astonishment, attempted 
to make him prisoner. But his followers made a furious 

.ff ’ 

attack on the .assailants, and the major killed with his 
owhi hand one of those who had seized him, clapfied the 
saddle, ungirthed as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting 
into it, rode full speed through the streets of Kendal, 
calling on his men to follow him,,and with Ids whole 
party succeeded in m.akinggaod his retreat to Ids asylum 
in Belle Isle. The action marked the man. M,any knew 
him; and they who did not, knew as well from the ex¬ 
ploit that it couhl'be hobody but Robin the Devil. This 
incident is referred to by Sir Walter .Scott, as having 
furnished him with a hint for his description of a 
similar adventure in Rol^pby, Canto AT.—the murder of 
Wycliffe by Bertram of Rismgham 

* All eyes tipun the frateway biinff. 

■\Vlion tbron^h the Gothic iiruh tliero Piirung 

A liorsoinaii armed, at hoadloiiif speed— 

Ssihlo hi.s cloak, his plume, his stct’d— 
b’irc fi*oni the flinty IUmi' was spurnod, 

The Vaults uiuvontcd clans rcturutMl ! 

One instant’^ glance around he tlmv.y, 

From soildlc how liis pistol drew; 

Grimly ilfterinined av«s hi«i kiok. 

Ills chiu’por with his spurs lit* st.vouk. 

All sentU'it'd bjiokwanl as ho ciuno. 

For ail knew Jlovtram Ilisinghain. 

Throe hoiind.s that noble eonr.sor Kiive, 

'I’lio lirst has roiiohed the cenlral nave ; 

'I'ho soeinid olearcd the chancel Avid^?, 

Tlie third lie was at WyoUftoV side. + * 

■W'liilc yet tlic smoko the deed eonccal.h 

Hcrtram Ins ready charifcr wheels; 

Jlul lloimdei'Cfl on the piiyonicrit lloor 

The steed, and doAvn the rider hove ; 

And hiirstinjf in iiio hcadlonj;; swat, 

TJio faithlws smldlc-fsirths j?av« way; 

"J’was while he toiled liijn to bo freed* 

And with the rein to raisti the steed, “ 

That from mnaxement's iroft trance 

All WycliAc’s soldiers walked at once,’ Ac. 

Some distance below Belle Isle, at a place where the 
lake suddenly contracts, and wliere two promontories 
extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been esta¬ 
blished, of wliieh we availed ourselves to reach the 
western shore. In crossing the lake, we obtained what 
was perhaps the most interesting view on Windermere, 
and could not but admire the extraordinary clearness of 
tlie water, tiirough wliich wc could see far lx:lov the 
inhabitants ni' its deep recesses as they played in shoals, 
or oecasioually 

' sportinff with quidc Kliincc, 

Showed to the sun their waved ooats dropt with gold.' 

Ne.ar the ferry a pleasure hoirse h.is been erected by Mr 
Curweii of Belle Isle, on a spot commanding fine views 
of the surrounding scenery. The prospect, however, 
requires a line day in order to be seen to advantage. 

Its character is of tliat beauty which disappears almost 
utterly in wet or drizzly weather. Further to the soutli, 
but on the eastern shore, Storrs llidl, the line mansion 
of Mrs Bolton, is seen standing on a promontory whieli 
projects into the lake. Its late owner, Mr Bolton, was 
the friend of Canning, who was in the habit of pay¬ 
ing frequent visits to this enclmnting spot to obtain a 
temporary re.st from tlie cares and toils of public life. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, gives a 
grupliic description of one of these visits, to which the 
presence of AVordsworth, Southey, Scott, and AVilson, 
gave peculiar interest. ‘ It has not,’ he says, ‘ I suppose, 
often happened to a plain English merchant, wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a 
party envbracing so many iUustriou.. names. He was 
pnoud of his guests; they respected him; and honoured 
and loved each other ; and it would have been difficult 
to say which star in the constellation shone with; the 
brightest or the softest light. There was “high dia. 
course," intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly 
wit as ever Canning displayed, and a plentiM allowance 
on all sides of those airy transient pleasantries in which 
the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, delights to 
run riot when they are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were bcautlM and accomplished women to adoni 
and enjoy this circle. The weather was as Elysian as 
the scenery. There were brilliant cavalcades througli 
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the woods ill the mornings, and delicious Tioatings on 
the lake by moonlight, and the last, day IVofessor Wil- 
.son (‘the Admiral of the Ijake,’ as Canning called him) 
presided over one of the most splendid regattas that 
ever enlivened Windermere. Perhaps tliere were not 
fewer than fifty barges following in the professor's ra¬ 
diant jiroeession, -wiien it paused at the, point of Stores 
to admit into the place of honour the vessel that carried 
kind happy Mr Bolton and his guests. The three bards 
of the lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Can¬ 
ning; and music and sunshine, flags, streamers, and gay 
dresses, the merry hum of voicKs, and the rapid splash¬ 
ing of innumcrahlc oars, made np a dazzling mixture 
of sensations as the flotilla wound its way among the 
richly-foliaged islands, and along bays and promontories 
j>eoplcd with enthusiastic spectators.’ 

From this spot the lake gradually narrows, till it he- 
eomes in reality ‘ the nVcr-lake and at a place ealled 
Newby Bridge, six miles from Storrs Hall, it flnds an 
outlet in the river Leven, which carries its waters into 
Moreeaiubc Bay. 


SIT RETI SHIP. 

Titk unpleasant nature of the obligation e.allcd snreti- 
ship need not he enlarged upon: it is universally felt 
and acknowledged. Yet there is a vast number of 
olfices and situatiejns to which parties are not eligible, 
unless they can bring forward satisfactory seeiirity for 
the sums wliielT may he intrusted to them. Indivi¬ 
duals, seeing friends th’is depending for the means of a 
livelihood, or of advance in the world, upon obtaining 
guarantees for their iiitroinissions, arc often induced by 
liumane feedings to undertake such obligations; and 
how fnquently they sufler loss through this friendly act 
is but too well known. On the other hand, individuals 
who might obtain certain sitmations if they could give 
proper sureties, often fail to do so, from either their in¬ 
ability to get seeuritj', or their honour.ahle dislike to 
:isk a friend to uudertake such a hazard in their be¬ 
half. 

Tlic iii’cdloetual progress of our country has at length 
furnished a solution of tins class of diflieulties. It has 
been found that, however uncertain m.ay be the con¬ 
tingency of a fall before temptation in an individual, 
there is a determinate anil regularly recurring number 
of such lapses out of a wdde number of eases—the same 
principle holding here us in the annual criminsil sta¬ 
tistics of a country, which arc always nearly uniform, 
allowing for progressive conditions. The idea of found¬ 
ing upon this natural fact a society for making sureti- 
sliip a matter of business, W'as first exphiiiied to the 
public in the Dublin Review for August 1840, by the 
first writer of the day on this class of subjects, Augustus 
de Morgan. He shovi’ed that, ‘ if a tbous.and bankers’ 
clerks were to club together to indemnify their securi¬ 
ties, by the p.ayment of one pound a-year each, and if 
each had given security for U.^OO, two in each year 
might become defaulters to that amount, four to half 
the amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
insolvent.also that, ‘ if it be tolerably well ascertained 
that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such 
persons amount to one in five hundred, this club would 
continue to exist, subject to being in debt in a bad 
year, to an amount which it would he able to dis¬ 
charge in good ones.’ In 1842, these ideas were rea¬ 
lised by the establishment, under favour of an act of 
parliament, of ‘ The Guarantee Society, for providing 
security for the fiddity of persons in situations of trust, 
where securities are required, on payment of an annual 
premium; capital one hundred thousand pounds.’ 'Diero 


is something startling at first sight in such a society; j 
but, its advantages are readily discovered. | 

The first of these undoubtedly is its enabling a clerk | 
or otlier salaried igeut, of good cliaracter, to obtain at 
once, and without obligation to others, such security a.s 
lie may require. To quote a pamphlet upon the sub¬ 
ject,* which has fallen into our hands—‘ One or tw'o 
instances of deserving iudividujils, debarred of their 
well-earned reward, may convince the reader of the 
serious h.ardslilp that the system of private suretiship 
often inflicts upon the deserving. 'I'bey arc selected 
from two very dilt'erent ranks in life, and will be snffi- 
eient evidence of the truth of the position here laid 
down. 

‘F'irst, with respect to the army. Tho reward for 
merit, ae.eomiianieil with jteeuni.ary advantage, is very 
limited in this braneh of the puhiic scrvV'c. Suppose 
the offiecr educated in the iiiilitiiry school, and 

immediately drafted into the army (wliieh is a very 
common case), his whole life will have been spent either 
on service or in the barrack. He may have distin¬ 
guished himself upon the field of battle, and obtained 
a company by exertion amidst tlie greatest dangers. 

'I’o the veteran of this deseription the paymastcrsliip is 
the only pecuniary reward that can he enjoyed wdiile 
upon active duty with his regiment. He is shipped 
from colony to colony, and the war-ofliec authorities, 
anxious to aflbrd substantial renvard, may have the 
opportunity of oflbriiig him this appointment for ser¬ 
vices brought under their especial notice. In this case 
the most nnexceptionahle siiroties are required to the 
amount of L.2000, and hundreds of meritorious officers 
have reluctantly been forced to declitie the office, which 
it would have greatly benefited them to accept, and 
gratified the antborities to have conferred. An example 
amongst officers of this standing is not, wanting to ac¬ 
knowledge the importance of the honourable help to be 
obtained from the Guarantr^e Society, and the society 
itself is ut)dcr obligation to the authorities of the war- 
oflice for tire support given by them to the society in 
its infancy. * 

‘ The second case to w'hich I would allude is of an- 
otTier class. A person who had entered the establish¬ 
ment of one of the large clubs, in the nciglibonrhood of 
St James’s palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that he w:is gradually promoted 
to the office of assistant butler. The butler died, and 
as valuable articles were intrusted to his keeping, it 
W'as important that none but a trustworthy person 
should be apiiointed to the vacancy. Theehibw'as pro¬ 
tected in this appointment t)y a bond to a considerable 
amount. The good eliaractcr of the assistant-butler 
recommended him to the house committee, who unani¬ 
mously selected him for the vacant office. The neenssity 
of providing sureties, however, was an insu])eruble bar; 
the man had no friends of snlficiont property to whom 
he could apply for such a favour. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee 
Society, which at tlftit time had scarcely coninnmeed 
business, olTcred the means of removing the ditfieulty, 
some members of tlie committee of management com¬ 
municated with’ the society; inquiries confirmed the 
opinion of the good character of the man ; the society 
became his sureties, and. a deserving, weJl-qualifled 
person obtained his reward for good and faithful ser¬ 
vices.’ 

It also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes’ 
security under circumstances which form a great im¬ 
provement upon the private mode. It not only insti¬ 
tutes a rigid investigation iiite the moral character of 
the applicant—rejecting him if there be any deficiency 
in this respect—but it exercises a care over the parties 
concerned, demanding that the employer shall exert due 
vigilance over the employed. Private parties, acting as 


* Suretiship: the BanirCTs and Defeats of Private Security, and 
thoir Ufinotlios. By Gbarlea Saundenton. London : Slmpkin» 
Marshal), and Co. m4. « 
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sf/ruritius, are usually prevented by delieaey from mak- raeiit for dishonesty, wliile other delinquents have ab- 
iii" any inquiry about the footing on wliich employer seonded to avoid the consequences of ii prosecution.’ 
iinci employed may stand; and, when failure takes pl.ace, We are, upon the whole, impressed with a strong sense 
tliey are usually at a loss to ascertain how fur the alleged of the soundness of the prineijde involved in the esta- 
defidcation is real; but the (luarantee Society is under blishment of this society, and ladieve we are only doing 
no scruple on these points, and facts prove that it is well an acceptable duty to a large portion of our readers iu 
for them to be so. On the otlier hand, eni])loycrs wVio making them aware of its existence, 
cnncrnve themselves to be amjdy proteete<l by private 

sureties, often find that tliese either were fallaeious at “—-- 

first, or in the course of time liave become so, their minds E A IT __ A TALE 

being too mueli imgrossed with other objects to admit 

of tticir cxerci.sing due can', lint a society making Evnitv town and city ba*s its promenade, wiicre the in- 


suretishlp a business, and possessing an ample capita!, 
may he dejiended upon with absolute eonfuieacc. 

Mr De Morgan, in the aide paper wliii h iias bta n 
quoted, anticiliated in some degree lluMdijection, thc.i 
security obtained on eomnicrcuil prim iplesi'roni a secioty 
would oxereise u less control over the moral feelings e.f 
the assured party than dor's it private guarantee. (.)n 
tills point Mr Saumlersoii is still more explicit, and we 
extract liis oViservations in rnll. ‘ Tlic only consideration,' 
ho says, ‘which remains worthy of notiee, is the effect 
that the introduction of this principle will liave upon 
other general interests of tlie community, cspcei.ally 
witli regard to morality. 'I’he rarity of a prosecnl ion liy 


Iiabitants or visitors make it ‘ tlicir custom of an after¬ 
noon’ to lounge. This is either specially provided, as 
in continental cities, Iij' public gardens and esplanades, 
or eke tlie people choose one of the streets wlierein to 
malic their (daily perambulations. Regent Street in 
J.ondon, Sackville Street in Dublin, ami Princes Street 
in ICdinlnirgh, liiive been selected liy the respective in- 
liabitaiits hir this pnrjjoso. It is in the last of these 
tliat the fir.st scene of tlic little drama we arc about to 
describe is laid. 

One .snnii 3 ' aftornoori in IS."-, l’rincc.s Street w.a.s 
miusmdlv’ crowded. Aever, perliaps, was tberc a. more 
lirilliant display of spring fashions tlian adorned tin; 


sureties sufllcientlj' attests tlic- weakne.ss of tlie moral | fair tiroincnaders, wlio made the street gay with their 
control that jirivatc suretidup esercires in the relations ]irescm‘c. Here a motlier was sedately chaperoning licr 
hctwceii tlie einployea and fneir bondsaicn. It is sutii- fair danglitcrs. glancing now and then hi eitlicr siiie, 
cient for tlie surety that he has inenned a iieavy well satisfied Avitli tlie umisnally elegant appearance of 


penalty; and it wimld evince great ignorance of tlie 
world to snpfiosc rehitives would further expose tlieir 


w(dl satisfied Avitli tlie umisnally elegant appearance of 
the damsels, now that the weather was fine enongb to 
admit of ab.'uidoiiing winter co.stnmo. 'Jlicrc .an infantr}' 


faniili' liononr by public proceedings against the of-| ofliccr from the castle loitered beside a eonjfle of young 
fender. Under sneh fiielings, the wortliless si.Tvaid I ladies, liending his head towanls tlie prettier, that tlie 
escapes yiimishment: he may form oilier acquainranco soft notliings it pleased him to utter might he heard 
and otlier friendships -, ho piossilily may obtain another with greater distinctness. Sisters leaned on the arms 
employer and other sureties, and run a siiiiilav round of of brothers, fathers took care of danglitcrs. At one 
folly and vice, and eventually plunge into greater de- moment a cavalry officer from f’iershill daslied past 
linqneiicies. The proceedings of the (luarantee Society, on his liack, bowing as lie rodo to the various ladies | 


on the contrary, appear well calenbitcd to arre.st such a wliosc acquaintance be bad made at the assemblies or 


course of events. Upon tlie first: defalcation, if it lie 
not a c.ase of gross fraud, tlie individual imy lie called 


elsewbcrc. Open carriages, with tastcfully-attirod occn- 
pants, drove slowly'past; and, in short, the strs'"<. a-p - 


upon to jirotect tlie society from jiceuniary loss, I'.is juiared to contain what the newspapers call aJi the 


empffiyer still tnaving the right to j .osecnfc. If this 
can he accomplishcfl, when a seixind application for 
guarantee is made, the answer of the society to tlie pro¬ 
posed uiaster would be, “ We will not guarantee A. 11. 


‘beauty am! liisbion’ of Edinburgh. 

Amidst all this gaiety, tlicre was one imlividnal who 
did not partake of it. He had already paraded tlie pave¬ 
ment several times, and from the anxious scrutiny vritli 


a second time; we believe lie can lie employed more | which lie reviewed every ladj- he met, it was manifest 


u-sefully tlian in offices iii' pecuniary trust.” 


lie sought .amongst the crowd one bright jiarticular star 


‘'J'lie individual is by siicli means most probably on whom alibis tliouglits were concentrated, and for 
saved from tlie tcnijitation that would const.antly beset vvhorn all his sighs (and they were deep and frequent) 


him. R’ the eircuinstances attending tlie defalcation 
afford eviilenco of serious criniinality, prosecution will 
certainly follow, 'riic sociely liave their personal in¬ 
terests to protect, and will in such a case exert the only 
real clieck upon tlm positively dishonest—namely, the 
certainty of exposure and puiiislimcnt. Upon this sub¬ 
ject no doubt can exist: the appointment of the solici¬ 
tors to the Association of London,Hankers for the I'rc- 
ventlon of Fraud, as tlic society’s solicitors for flic pro- 


wcrc licavcd. At length, as he crossed tlie end of Uastlo 
Street, the young lady he songlit was seen to approach. 
Slie was not alone, which .appeared to be a terrible dis¬ 
appointment to the expectant. Her mother w'us with 
her; and one glance told him that a certain question, 
tiic issue of which he looked forward to with the most 
intense eagerness, had been decided against liim. Eyes, 
the expression of vi’bieh lie had studied for months, had 
manifestly been weeping. He passed tlie two ladies, 


SGcntion of defaulters, is positive proof of the soeiety’s for lie was too agitated to address them. With wateli- 
determiiiation that punislinient sliall fellow a violation ful gaxc, liowever, he followed their steps, and once or 
of laws instituted for the protection of the community twice was on the point of overtaking and speaking, 
at large. • hut prudence checked him; for he felt that, should 

' The success of thq Gnararftec Society must therefore his worst fears be realised, his emotions would master 
lead to a diminution of fraud and dishonesty.* In fur- ijim, and the result would be quite riiliculons in the 


at large. • hut prudence cheeked him; for he felt that, should 

' The success of thq Gnararftec Society must therefore his worst fears be realised, his emotions would master 
lead to a diminution of fraud and dishonest.v.* In fur- ijim, and the result would be quite riiliculons in the 
ther proof it may be stated, that of parties whose defiinlt public street. This forbearance was, after a time, re- 
the society have had to make good, some arc now un- warded. The ladies stopped for a minute, and having 
dergniiig the penalty awarded by the law as a punish- exchanged a few words with Mr Panson (the young 

-lady’s father), whom they accidentally encountered, 

Tii« i'.x|H.'rioiico of tUo sofiety has ulmidy sliown to Mxr went into a music-shop. The lover instantly quict- 
dironi.i!, n,a,t fraud by aervants, under priv-atu siirftiea, la com- gned his pace, passed the old gentleman without recog- 
‘"a*'"' T.”'''*;,. nition, and followed the two ladies into the shop. 

ariMi.'to provo how tJ>tfUly InadiMiuatc und Uofeottvo the isyHtexu of *. ..jr a. a _ fi— i ut- 

private swmityis as a preventive of crirnti. Under the prebvnt IlftVing succeeded ^ mighty effort to (K)ntn^ hlS 


returned his salutation with some dejfree of coldness. 

forMiohcnmehrmlsuiKmtheKumy^whoibalto^t'therunprutecied; ^ a _ui j rru..— 

andtho Worthless doiin<iuent is lofi to continue his depredation xanson tum^ and trcmlueds They hut* 

upon tiMj uuw'ui j public. come to try a piano, and walked into an inner room. 
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Burton (that was the lover’s name) followed them— 
a proceeding which evidently did not accord with the 
views of the mamma,* for she frowned, and imiuired 
whether Mr Burton had come to buy any music ? He 
replied in the negative, but still hovered near them. 
The truth was, he was anxious to speak a word to Maria 
Panson without, if possible, being overheard. After a 
time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet- 
piano; this was the moment; lie seized it, and whis¬ 
pered, ‘ Be at the ruins at eight.’ Tlie young lady made 
a motion of assent, and Burton almost immediately 
sifterwards took his leave. Jls he turned to go, ho en¬ 
countered a third person, who had entered during his 
agitation quite unperceived—no otlicr than Mr PariEOii, 
who, on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you get my note?’ 
Burton wiswered in the affirmative. 

‘ Then I shall see you at six ?’ 

‘ Punctually,’ was the reply; and Biffton left the 
shop. 

It will now be necessary to change the scene, though 
not to a very great dvstanee from where it was first laid. 
For the information of those who have never been in 
Edinburgli, it wdll be ncecssary to state that tlie space 
between Princes Street and the castle rock is oecui>icd 
I with gardens, so that the street iVoni whicli they take 
j : their name has hou-ses only on one side, the other being 
I bounded by tlie railings of tlie gardens. At tlie base of 
; the steep ascent which loads from the gardens to the 
! castle is a picturesque ruin, half slirouded in ivy, being 
j the remains of an'outwork covering a spring, from wliicli 
! the garrison in early times was sujiplied with water. 

! Beside it-'is an aleove. made to look ruinous by tlie 
hand of art. This was the spot indicated to Mis.s Pari-son 
I in the words wliicli Burton uttercrd in tlic music-sliop ; 
i and here, as the hour of eight approiichod, ;i young man. 

I attired in an infiiUry uniform, was seen pacing up and 
I down. RestlessMc.ss and diaappointmeiit, with violent 
I grief, were depicted on his countenance and by his 
I actions. For a moment he would ]),msc in tlie middle 
of llie graveled -vvalk, as if plunged in the most pro¬ 
found meditation. Tlien he continued liis promenade 
with the haste of a man w.nlkiug against time. For one 
moment he sat on tlie bench in the ruined rather than 
ruinous alcove, and tlio next lie rose, and striding to 
a point from which he could sec one of the ciitrance.s 
to the gardens from Princes Street, he strained his eyes 
in the twilight to seek the object of his sorrows. A 
spectator observing the restlessness of the young offi¬ 
cer, w<)uld have imagined tliat he was either sulleriiig 
under some terrible annoyance, or tliat lie was very 
much in love. 'Pile latter conjecture would have soon 
been verified; for presently two female figures made 
their appearance; one of whom, on seeing him, quick¬ 
ened her pace, so as to leave her companion behind. 
In an instant the lovers met! 

It has been said that only light gi'icfs are loquacious; 

‘ deep sorrow hatli no tongue.’ 'I’hus it seemed with 
these despairing lovers. Instinctively she had placed 
her arm in his, and tliey wandered far up tlie steep 
ascent beside the castle rock, ere the agitation of either 
had Bufliciently subsided to allow of their breaking 
silence. The first words were uttered by the lady; 
indeed it may be observed, tliat on such occasions it is 
the lady who generally tioes speak first. 

‘ All, then, is over,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and thij is to he 
our last interview!’ 

‘ Such is the decree which has been pronounced,’ re¬ 
plied Edward Burton. ‘ I kept the appointment with 
your father this evening. I cannot repeat to you what 
he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily; but 
it was decisive. My pretensions to your hand at this 
or any future time are summarily rejected!’ 

Miss Maria Panson became so agitated on hearing 
this, that her lover found it necessary to place her in a 
garden seat near to which they had by this time wan¬ 
dered. Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. 
He reminded her that, though forbidden to engage them¬ 
selves to each other, it was still in their power to maiii- 


taiii their attachment, in the liope of better times. After 
a few years’ foreign service, it might be his fortune to 
attain such promotion as to entitle him to claim her as 
hi.s bride. ‘ Marili,’ he. said at lengtli, passionately, ‘ may 
1 hope tluit you will continue constant to me?’ 

The young lady raiscil herliead and looked steadfastly 
at her lover through licr tears ; she gently returned his 
grasp, and, in tones made tremulous by the struggles of 
some feeling wonialed by tlie suspicion which the qiH!s- 
tioii implied, asked, ‘ Couhl lie doiitit her?’ Filwaril. as 
if ashamed of underrating the constancy of a heart which 
he liclieved to Vie solely Viis own, intreatod forgiveness, 
and made the warmest protestations of liis own un¬ 
failing attaelinienf. At tliis moment, the lovers were 
startled by the drums of the castle-- a signal for sepa¬ 
ration wliieli Edward dart'd not disobey ; for early the 
next nioriiing the roiriment, in wliVeli he was iin en¬ 
sign, Wius ttwinateb, and he was obliged to apiHiav at 
a preliuiiniiryt imtster. 'J'liere was no time for words. 
Edward drew from his pocket ti coin nearly severeil 
in half; one portion lie presented to Maria, tlie otlier 
he retained. Tliey quite Viroke.it, eaelv keeping a 
moiety ; the meaning anil impressiveness of wliicli ecre- 
niony must he well known to tlio.sc who are versed in 
ancient Scottish customs, and who have rcail Scott's 
pathetic novel, ‘Tlie Bride of Lammeniiuir,’ By a 
miglity effort Edward tore himself from liis fair eoin- 
Tianioii. As tlie soldier bent his slow and sorrowful 
stops towards tlie castle, he paused for a moment, aritl 
drew from lii.s breast, a small packet with which Maria 
liad on a j'revious occasion presented him. It con¬ 
tained a lock of lier hair, and he kissed it fervently; 
and, in imitation of tlic ehivalry of old, he inly voweil 
that these tokens .sliotiid cheer him in moments of des¬ 
pondency, and animate him in tlie lioiir of danger. 
With tins tiigh-souled resolve he passed tiie gate wliieli 
opens on tlie e.splaiiade, and hurried oil'to his quarters 
to prepare for duty. 

Vtlaria, on her part, was found by her young com- 
ptniioii weeping bitterly, and scarcely able to support 
herself. With kind solicitude her friend helpctl her 
along, and strove, with words of sootliiiig and en¬ 
couraging consolation, to blunt the sharpness of the 
grief slie suflered. It was groving dark, and they 
quiekciicd their pace. In the gloomiest part of tlie 
grounds, wliere the path is almost liidden by overhang¬ 
ing trees, tliey heard to their great alarm footsteps 
overtaking them. ’I'liis induced them to double their 
speed ; it was useless ; the heavy' tread of a man still 
gained upon them ; and in another instant Maria heard 
her luimo pronounced in a tone of impatience, not uii- 
mixed with anger. On looking round she beheld her 
father! 

The result was, that Maria’s misery was increased 
tenfold, and that niglit was witliout doubt the most 
wretched she had ever spent, as licr disordered and 
careworn appearance next morning fully indicated. 

After breakfast Mr Panson took his daughter kindly 
by the hand and ICd her into the study. Her heart 
beat violently, for she hail .a presentiment that Ed¬ 
ward was to be the subject of their conversation. ‘ My 
dear Maria,’ lie commenced, ‘neither your raotlier 
nor myself can see you in this state of affliction—in 
spite of the imprudence ,on your part which has led to 
it—without feeling deeply afflicted. Let me reason 
with you n little on the engagement you would have 
entered into with Mr Burton. Let me assure you it 
is from no caprice or hardness of disposition that I 
have so decisively negatived your mutual wishes. He 
is, 1 confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught 1 know to 
the contrary, an amiable young man; but his profes¬ 
sion, as well as his want of fortune, are obstacles to any 
hopes of happiness as your husband. It was therefore 
my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only 
daughter, must have either followed him to India, and 
deprived your parents of your tnuch-cherished society, 
or have remained burdened with an engagement in¬ 
dulging in a Ruitless hope that young Burton would 
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rarve his way to fortnpo with st^brd, which is'in saJ hnroc atnongst thent.’ He walked to the window, 
! those days the worst 6f ftU'instrurtibnia for rtikking and looked kt the pasBers-by for a short time. ‘ Yes 
money.’ When hbr fS^^r ad vetted to the idea of her —all new faces; Odtofthe hmidreds of acquaintances 
going abroad, and leaving him, and liei^niother, MaWa’s I left behind me, there will scarcely be one to greet me 
tears fell fast, and she remcrtibercd that, atiiidst the on my return.* 

strong feelings Which had Tfit^Vy agitated her breast, ‘ Yes, one!’ replied the wife, placing her hand on his 
she had never definiteh/ thpiight bf that event as form- shoulder. ‘ Welcome, welcome, dearest Edward, back 
itig a necqssary eortsejiivienee of her unioii with Edward, to the place of yonr birth ; I love it for your sake.’ 

‘ Besides,* continued the kipd father, “you arc young, ’I'his atfectionate speech was accompanied with a 
and the ardent feeling of yhiith. nre not always to little endearment, which nearly overthrew the hns- 
bc trusted. Burton has been yoiir only lover; your band’s firmness; but it does not do for soldiers to he 
affectionHmvc yet to be tested by the adidation and overcome, so he answered quicklv, ‘Yon must love it 
addresses of others. Yon may (aihngt!!* for its own sake, Milly. It is a beautifiii place. Look at 

‘ Never!’ interrupted the youiig lady with firmness. those gardens; are they not refreshing to see in the 

‘ Make no nish vows, my dear; and I trust you he.art of a crowded city ?’ 

Aawe made none. Unknown to you, I witnessed the The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold 
parting scene,in the gardens last liiglit.’ At this an- rock shooting up perpendicularly from the earth. At 
nouiicemcnt Maria started, and a crihison blush sud- last her eyoteanderod to the ruins, and she inquired 
denly overspread her face. ‘ Nay, child, 1 have no what they were. The gentleman was a little discon- 
wish to reproach.your imprudence,’Mr Panson added; certed ; stammered; but at length managed to get out, 
“you suffer enough already; for at this time I believe that he had not the slightest idea. At this moment his 
your grief, and the love which it springs from, to eye caught the figure of an old friend between the 
be sincere. One tiring, however, T must forbid; and trees. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘there is Waterton; I am 


‘All!’ lie exclaimed, ‘there is Waterton; I am 


that is correspondence: for understand, tliat no latent glad he is in town; ho shall be amongst the first 1 
hope of ever gaining my nr your mother’s consent to will seek out. You will like him amazingly; he is an 
the match must linger within you. Itememher, not a excellent fellow—and so droll.’ 

letter must be sent to or received from Edward Bur- The dinner was soon despatclied, and plans arranged 
ton: and tliis is the last time liis name shall ever pass for the evening. Tlic lady was to write letters to licr 

rnir lirse * 'Mnwtin ♦1»i^ ♦K.. .. _ t- ... i. .. i . . ■> 


iny lips.’ Maria spenf the rest of the day in her ehani- 
ber, and it was months ere she recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness. 

It is necessary to the due development of our story, 


their consequences than the position of our Eastern 
empire. Amidst these BurtOTi took a not inglorious 


friends in London, and the major (for, to keep the 
reader no longer in suspense, the ‘ arrivals’ were Major 
Burton and /its jvi/c') intended' to seek out Waterton. 
To cariy out tlie first intention, .Mrs luirton rung for 
her writing-desk. Her maid apsw-erod tlie'summons, 
but in a state of the utmost agitation. Slie trembled, 
and taking up one corner of her apron for fear she 
should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, ‘Please, ma’am, 
I could almost hang myself with vexation ; for. please 


part. He proved himself on several occasions a good ma’am, I thouglit I put your desk into tlie rumble, and 
and brave soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded with I didn’t.’ 


promotion, which he earned, however, not without some ‘ Then it is left heliind ? How very provoking.’ 

sacrifice of bodily health; and after having long endured ‘Oh, no matter!’ said the major; ‘tell dohnson to 

tiie trying influence of Eastern climes, he obtained his give you mine.’ Whereupon the girl flew out. f;f the 
majority and leave of absence to return homo. Amongst room like a person who had escaiiod some appalling 
all the chances and changes which a dozen years had danger. 

produced, the geiierul appearance of Princes Street, ‘ There were things of consequence in my desk,’said 
Edinburgh, was only altered by the disjilay of a few ad- Mrs Burton ; ‘letters which I .sliould not wisli all tlie 
ditional shops, and the handsome front of a club-house, world to niad.’ 

which had recently been erected, ’riio trees in the ‘ Some of mine perhaps ?’ returned the major. The 
gardens had grown taller, and the ruins had received a lady assented. * That is perplexing,’ he continued; 
few more strokes of the picturesque from tlie legitimate “ but never mind, you can use my desk for tlie present; 
artist in that hne—Eather Time. Still the street itself here is the key.’ The desk was hronglit. Mrs Burton 
was enlivened by gay company—elegantly attired ladies, began her task of letter-writing, and the husband sallied 
military danglers from the castle, and cavaliers from forth to discover the abiding places of a few of his old 
PiershiU, abounded ns heretofore. friends—Waterton amongst the rest. 

(In a spring afternoon quitc_ as sunny ns tliat on Wlicn the lady had finished her first epistle, she 
which our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn could not find the wax; and while ransacking every 


I lershiil, abounded ns heretofore. friends—Waterton amongst the rest. 

(In a spring afternoon quitc_ as sunny ns tliat on Wlicn the lady had finished her first epistle, she 
which our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn could not find the wax; and while ransacking every 
hy four horses up to the door of Mnekay’s hotel. Its oc- part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little drawer, 
cupants were a gentleman wliose complexion betokened Though startled at first, she was much more startled 
a recent residence in a warm clima^, and a lady, who, afterwards: something was concealed in this myste- 
as she stepped from the carriage, was remarked hy the rious little recess. With trembling hand she opened 
casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, a small paper packet. It contained a lock of hair, 
to possess great beautji. Travellers who go about in and (destruction to her mental peace!) auburn hair 
coa^es-and-four are invariably indulged with the inn’s —not the jet black lock she in a moment of roman- 
best room, and accordingly the lady and gentleman tic folly gave to her husband during his lovorhood! 
were ushered into the front drawing-room, the windows But lest that should fail to make her wretched, there 
of'vijioh looked into the Princes Street gardens. was anotlicr evidence of more than equivocal import. 


sir ?’ inquired the waiter, bowing low enough She hail read the Bride of Lammermnir, and knew the 
tot^h the ground. foil meaning and intent of that severed half-sovereign! 

.Decidedly!* replied the traveller with the unhesi- She had a rival! Some fair-haire,d Lucy Ashton 1 
t^ing promptitude of a hungry man. In the midst of her distress. Major Burton returned, j ] 

• bringing news that he had met with Waterton, who ji 

, ®ud as soon as possible.’ promised to come in to take his negus, and be intro- || 

meantim^ rejoined the lady, ‘ send up my servant.’ duced to the bride. She received the information with 
■*'*** turned on his like an greater indifference than pleased her husband. She 

* *oom. looked pale and agitat^. He asked her the cause. 


M loouea paie anu .“c asaeu ner me cause. 

said the husband, “here we are at MrS Burton said nothing, but with dumb though 
w native city of Edinburgh. I shall almost effective eloquence displayed the lock of hair and the 
inquire alter old frien^; twelve years mslkes love-token. Tt was now the major's turn to tiarn pale 
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and become agitated. For a tim^ bo could not reply; 
and when he made the attempt, muttered something 
about a former engagement, youthful folly, and the 
other excuses always uppermost on such occasions. 

‘ Of course,’ said the lady in a tone of pique. ‘ I can 
have no right to inquire into circumstances which hai>- 
pened before we met. But you have deceived me!’ 

‘ Deceived you, Millicent; I am incapable of-’ 

‘ Nay, do not sink deeper into falsehood. You have 
deceived me. When we formed our solemn engagement, 

I was made to believe that no former one existed.’ 

Major Burton stood a little abashed, and wi.sely thought 
that the best w.ay w'as to ovfh his fault, and to sue for 
forgiveness. This he did; but the lady appeared in¬ 
exorable. ‘ Come, dearest,' he said beseechingly, ‘ bt; 
a little charitable. At all events, w'hatevcr feeling you 
may have to expend on the affair, let me enlist it in 
favour of the unhappy girl to whom y^ur. irresistible 
attractions h.ave made me false. I own that the hope¬ 
less misery she must have felt on hearing I had te- 
eome the husband of another, has indeed cost me many 
a pang, and formed a bitter drop in the cup of hap¬ 
piness you, dear Millicent, have filled.’ Tlie m.ajor 
said this with so much emotion and earnestness, that, 
his wife could searcsily help being affected. ISlic de- 
niandod to know tlie whole of the circumstanc;es. Tie 
told her honestly and without reservation. He did not 
conceal the j>Iedge of eternal fidelity ho and Maria 
J’.anson had exchanged at tlu! ruin in the garden—a 
pledge the tokcj^ of wliicli was now lying before them. 

Next to love, pity is the strongest passion which 
warms the breast of womsm; and if any resentment 
lurked ill Millicent Burton’s heart against her hus¬ 
band, it was now turned to pity for tlie WTeteliednes.s 
into which she was unwittingly the c.ause of plunging a 
confiding and yicrhaps amiable girl. ‘ For her sake,’ 
she said, ‘I cannot forgive you. At least you might 
have written to break ott the engagement before pro¬ 
posing to me.’ 

‘ But we were strictly proliibited from corresponding. 
Toor girl! I must own I dread to inquire after her. I 
feel acutely the wrong I have done; it is irreparable.’ 

‘1 fear she will prove a dangerous riviil to me!’ re¬ 
plied Mrs Burton, in a tone meant to be jocular, but in 
reality not much pleased with the deep remorse her 
husband professed. 

‘ No, no, Milly; let the honesty with which I have 
confided to you every tittle of tliat unhappy affair 
banish so unworthy a thought; nothing but a full con¬ 
fidence in the strength of my own and your affection 
would have wrung the painful disclosure from me. No; 
if we .should meet—if, by the interfcreuco of friends, 
and by the exercise of tliat strength of mind which 1 
Icno^v Miss P.anson to possess, she can endure to be¬ 
hold me tlie husband of another, be it yours to pour the 
balm of friendship into the wounds I have made. You 
vrill be her friend, Milly ?’ Mrs Burton placed her 
hand in that of her husband, and said with a sigh she 
would. 

At this moment Mr Waterton was announced. The 
introduction to Mrs Major Burton was soon made, 
and the two friends were speedily engaged in an inte¬ 
resting conversation concerning the fate and fortunes of 
severed of their old cronies. Nothing, however, eould ex¬ 
ceed the caution with which Burton avoided the small¬ 
est allusion to the Pansous. And \YaUsTtfiB, though 
he named several of their acquaintances, never once 
mentioned them; refraining perhaps on account of the 
delicacy of the subject in the presence of the major’s 
wife. When, therrfore, the lady rose to retire, upon 
tlie plea of fatigue. Burton’s heart beat fast with ap¬ 
prehension. He dreaded to hear the truth which he 
feared would come out in his wife’s absence. How 
could he justify his falsehood, the effect of which he 
did not doubt bad been disastrous? Perhaps the victim 

of his faitiilessness was-But he dared not anticipate 

the truth. He would khuw it presently, for Mrs Barton 
had left the room. The reminiscences of bygone days 


were then rene\Kcd; but, to Burton’s astonishment, his 
friend fought as shy as before of the subject of the 
Pansons. This helped to increase the major’s fears. 
Delicacy evidently prevented Waterton from shocking 
Ills’ feelings by%iome fatal disclosure concerning Maria. 
He was tlie destroyer of her happiness, perhaps—he 
shuddered to think—of her life! 

After a long gossip Waterton left, and Burton retired 
to lii.s clianiber fully convinced that he was one of the 
vilest perjurers upon earth! 

Before parting, Waterton made the major promise to 
dine with him, and bring his wife. Next day at the 
apiiointed hour they made tlioir appearaiiee at Water- 
ton’s Jionsc. Burton’s spiiits were mmdi depressed. 
He dreaded going into society, knowing that sooner or 
later the crisis must come; that some person who 
knew the Pansons would blurt out the fate which he 
doubted nqjt ii:id befallen his victim. In tliis mood lie 
entered tliS>iirawiiig-room, bis wife lianging on his arm. 
To his surprise-lie behold Waterton romping with three 
children, whose likeness to him at once pronounejjd 
a very near rclation.ship. He greeted his guests heartily, 
and said Mrs Waterton would betdown immediately. 

‘ AVhy,’ exclaimed the imajor, ‘you never told me you 
were married.’ 

‘No,’ said the host; ‘delicacy forbade that.’ 

‘ Delicacy ?’ 

‘ Yes; and when you know whom I have matried, you 
will understand my reserve—but here comes a better 
explanation than words can give.’ 

The door opened, and Mr.s Waterton entered. She 
welcomed her guests with great cordiality. Burton 
started; he trembled with ani.azeiiient; and his first 
impulse w.as to exclaim, ‘ Miss Panson ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ interposed Waterton, ‘ Miss Panson .a dozen 
years ago, hut Mrs Waterton now'. Why, your friend 
and I have been married these ten ye.ars!’ 

‘Miss Panson married!’ repeated Mrs Burton with 
unfeigned pleasure, as the last suspicion of a rival 
was thus banished from her breast. ‘ Oh, my dear 
madam, how very delighted I am to know you;’ and 
she seized both her new friend’s hands and •shook them 
heartily. 

This, then, was the love-stricken broken-hearted 
damsel whom Burton had conjured uji in imagina¬ 
tion ! This was the wreck his broken faith had pic¬ 
tured ! Instead of a pale grief-burdened lady, he beheld 
a matronly, but still pretty woman, full of life, gaiety, 
and happiness. ‘ Tlie fact is, my love,’ whispered Mrs 
Burton to her husband as they went down to dinner, 
‘ you are not the desperate lady-killer you think your¬ 
self!’ The major was at first conspicuously chop- 
fallen ; and some remote allusions to the Princes Street 
gardens, in which Mrs Waterton took the lead, gave him 
so much uneasiness, that they were after a time not re¬ 
peated. A glass or two of cli,ampagne. however, nerved 
the soldier for a downright assault on his former engage¬ 
ment with his friend’s wife; and when the ladies had 
retired, he and his host entered laughingly into the 
subject of their rftspectivc marriages. Each of course 
(as all husbands do after dinner) spoke raptures of his 
wife. ‘ Besides all my love,’ said Burton, ‘ I owe my 
Millicent a tleep debt of gratitude. Possessed of a 
large fortune, she preferred sharing it with me, then a 
poor subaltern, to niaqrying ond of the richest men in 
Calcutta.’ 

‘For my part,’ returned the other, ‘until Maria’s 
father died, which he did three years since, the only 
fortune 1 got with niy wife was herself, and part of a 
half sovereign which-’ 

‘Nay, nay, spare me on that point!’ exclaimed Bur¬ 
ton, rising to join the ladies in the drawing-room. 

Young reader, the lesson to be derived from this little 
sketch is-;-beware how you trust solely to the ardent 
and inconsiderate feelings of youth; vows uttered under 
their influence are invariably ‘ rash’ ones, which a 
venerable maxim tells us we ought never to make. 
Actuated by the blind impulse of violent emotions, we 
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are sure to deceive ourselvea—imagiiftng that we are 
perfectly sincere, when we are merely itoiielled by a 
giddy and untoward passion, nothing abated by the 
well-meant interference of relatives anfl friends. The 
consequence of such conduct is, tliat the integrity of the 
promises then made is as unstable as the feelings that 
prompt them. Had Edward and Maria really loved as 
they thought they did on parting, they would never 
have broken their ‘ faith.’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Tite diffusion of science has not a more efficient agent 
than the familiar explanation of familiar occurrences. 
Every appearance in nature, however trivial it may 
seem, is governed by laws as immutable as those which 
regulate the revolutions of the globe itself; and to know 
well that which is simple and common, is tlie liest 
and only jweparative for the. investigation of wliat is 
difficult and obscure. The dis<;ovcry of natural laws, 
and the familiar explanation of tlieiii, require different 
gifts of mind—gifts which arc very .seldom possessed by 
the same individual. The former demands patient in¬ 
vestigation, powerful grasp of intellect, and extensive 
knowledge of relative causes and effects; whereas the 
latter depends more on yic pleasing aptitude of expres¬ 
sion, and the institution of comparisons between tilings 
known and the tiling toliedeserilied. Both gifts are, how¬ 
ever, alike indispensable to the dissemination of science; 
audit detracts nothing from the merit of the original 
discoverer, that the individual who renders the disco¬ 
very familiar should meet with an equal share of appro¬ 
bation. The one addres-ses himself to tliose whose learn¬ 
ing and habits of mind are kindred to his own, tiie other 
to the young, or to men wliose time and toils forbid the 
acquisition of vast learning, but wlio are nevertlielcss 
capable of understanding, and of deriving enjoyment 
from the knowledge of Nature’s operations, when ren¬ 
dered intelligible to them. Convinced that tlie condition 
of the masses will improve with tlieir knowledge, and 
that the young can only be sueeessfuliv instructed in 
science by leading them upwards from things familiar 
and obvious, we feel pftiasure in noticing ev'ery honest 
effort, however humble, which is made towards the ac¬ 
complishment of these desirable objects. One of the mo.st 
successful of the many recent attempts in this line is 
that of Mr Gower,* wherein familiar objects and every¬ 
day occurrences are explained in a manner so clear and 
winning, that he must ho a very dull individual indeed 
who does not rise after its perusal with a iierfect know¬ 
ledge of every subject which it treats. 

The plan of this little trifle is as familiar as its 
style. The author begins with the bedroom, leads liis 
pupil through the breirkfast-parlour, a morning walk, the 
kitchen, the study, and the enjoyment of a summer’s 
evening—explaining as he goes the laws which relate to 
the more prominent objects and opeiations. In intro¬ 
ducing Mr Gower’s tiny treatise to notice, we can only 
glance at a few random passages, recommending the 
whole to every schoolboy and beginner in Science. 

‘ The current of air and smoke which ascends the 
chimney is again an object to attract our attention— 
caused by the same expansive pdwer of heat. The air, 
^ it passes through and over the fire, becomes greatly 
increased in bulk, and consequently lighter; that is, a 
gallon of air expanded to double its bulk, or two gallons, 
will weigh only as much us it did before it was so in¬ 
creased, which causes it to ascend through the denser 
part, leaving its space to be filled by cold air from the 
By this means the fire is supplied 
wjth the proportion of fresh air necessary for combus¬ 
tion, whilst a considerable quantity of rarefied air as¬ 
cends the chimney, carrying up with it the smoke or 

* The Sbientlflo Pliononiena of Dom<»tlo Life. By Charles Poote 
Gower, Esil- J. lUdgway, London: 1S44, 


dense vapour which* arises from burning bodies. It 
may be inquired how it is tliat, when a fire is lighted 
in a room, the air does not descend the chimney to 
supply it, because that appears the easiest access to the 
outside air ftnd this, if the chimney were very large, 
and quite open above, so as to admit space enough for 
an .ascending and descending current, might be the case. 
To obviate this, if the chimney is large, we contract the 
opening at top by putting on a chimney-pot, by which 
means the current of ascending air is rendered so strong 
through the small aperture as to prevent tlie external 
air from entering. We are very frequently disturbed 
by smoke coming into our rooms, p.articularly at first 
lighting a fire, and more especially when other fires in 
tlie house have been burning some time previously. 
When this is the case, it will occasion a downward 
current of air in the chimney, caused by the other fires 
requiring a' supply of air; and the open chimney being 
the easiest way by which the air can find admittance, 
this occasions the chimney to smoke when the fire is 
first lighted; but if the dixir of the room is closed, and a 
slight portion of the window opened, the room is cut oil.' 
from eommuiiicntion with tlie other fires, and the smoke 
will then ascend the chimney. When the fire is suffi¬ 
ciently established to cause a good draught, the window 
may be again closed, and the door opened without 
further annoyance, because the air to feed the other 
fires in the house will no longer find this chimney the 
easiest way of introduction, and some other means of 
entrance will probably soon discover'itself. Sudden 
gusts of wind are apt to cause chimneys •to smoke, by 
removing the equality of the atniosplieric prsssure on 
the outside, whil,st the interior pi*os'nire is not exactly 
subject to the same influence. During the gust, the 
perpeaidicular pressure of the atmosphere above is partly 
removed by the velocity with which it passes over, in 
the same manner that the pressure or weight of a can¬ 
non-ball is removed from the earth wliile it is flying 
along, its velocity having overcome its gravity or 
weight; but when it loses its velocity, its weight again 
becomes perceptible, and it falls to the ground. The 
consequence i.s, that during the time of the gust, whilst 
the pressure is removed, there is a rapid draught up the 
chimney, caused by the want of resistance above ; but 
tlie moment the wind lulls again, this pressure returns, 
the upward draught is suddenly cheeked, wliieh causes 
a momentary obstacle to the ascending current, and a 
puff of smoke in the room is the most probable result. 
Some particular direction of wind will generally influ¬ 
ence a cliimney in tills way more than another, cither 
from some peculiarity in the situation of the chimney 
above, or from the apartment being more or less imme¬ 
diately influenced by the same cause; for, it is clear, if 
tlie variation of pressure above and in the room is 
simultaneous, no confusion will take place, but if the 
one happens a few seconds after the other, a contrary 
effect will be produced.’ 

Taking a glance over the breakfast-table, we are 
reminded by Mr Gower ‘ that a bright silver tea-pot 
will make better tea than an earthenware one, and for 
this simple reason, that bright surfaces radiate, or throw 
off heat much slower tlian black and dull ones; conse¬ 
quently the tea is kept hotter. From this we may learn 
that, whenever heat is to be retained, a bright polished 
vessel Ehoii|d be employed; but, on the contrary, if we 
want a vessel to absorb heat rapidly, a black dull sur¬ 
face is the best. The quickest boiling saucepan, there¬ 
fore, will be one which is black on tliat part exposed to 
the fire, but bright on the portion which comes only in ^ 
contact with the air; the black part as a good conductor, 
to allow the heat to approach the water, the bright as a 
bad radiator, to prevent its escape. Woollen, as we before 
stated in the instance .of the carpet, is a bad conductor, 
therefore a very proper substance to wrap round any¬ 
thing, which is to be kept hot; and by the same reason¬ 
ing, although it may sound rather contradiotory, it will 
equally keep any substance wild; for instance, a piece 
of ice wrapped in woollen will be much slower melting 
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tlian another piece not so envelope#. Heat and cold, we 
must remember, are only relative terms, as there is no 
precise point where heat ends and cold begins.’ 

Again, ‘ Evaporation always produces cold, because 
the heat required to convert water into steam must be 
withdrawn from the surrounding medium; hence wet 
summers are often succeeded by cold winters; the greater 
evaporation produced from the excessive moisture hav¬ 
ing reduced the temperature of the earth. That evapo¬ 
ration produces cold, may be immediately proved by 
moistening the palm of the hand and exposing it to the 
wind, thus causing evaporatkm, when cold will be very 
sensibly felt, and the more so if wc use a volatile fluid, 
such as sal-Tolatilc or spirit of wine, the greater rapid ity 
with wliicli they evaporate producing a greater degree 
of cold. It is from this reason tliat remaining in wet 
clothes is so dangerous; tlic evaporation that takes 
place during the time they are drying carries away so 
largo a portion of heat from the body, as almost cer¬ 
tainly to induce cold, and all the thousand diseases which 
follow in its train. When a person is obliged to remain 
in wet clotlies, the best method to adojit is to jircvent 
evaporation by covering them with .alVIackintosli, or any 
i other garment whicli will best keep the moisture in, and 
if this is efll’ctu.ally done, the i)er.son -will feel little in- 
j convenience from his d.amp clothes ; the warmth of tin; 
1 body will soon eommnnieate itself to tlie damp garments 
i: under the Mackintosh, and as the steam cannot escape 
I through it, there is nothing to produce a greater degree 
j ■ of cold than if *tlie garments had been dry; lot it not, 
however, he supposed that 1 rceominend keeping on wet 
I clothes, •! merely advise tliis proceeding in eases where 
!! it cannot be avoided.* 

1 But it is not .'done on the mere physical l.aws of nature 
i that Mr Gower is fluent and attractive; he is equally 
pleasing when he turns his attention to organic ])h(a) 0 - 
I mena. ‘ The soil, eonsidered incchanieally, is merely 
i that suhstanee in which the plant projects its roots or 
j ancliors, by which it attaches itself to tlie loc.ality where 
the. seed is deposited; but even iii its ineehanical jiart, 
it is of much consequence that it should be ad.apted to 
its situation, and to the spq|ies of vegetable production 
that is to he cultivated upon it In some situations, it 
i will be beneficial to have a sandy soil, to aid in disposing 
I of a too abundant supply of moisture, whilst in another 
! situation, such as a .sloping iiill, a sandy soil would be 
very disadvantageous, and one better adapted to retain 
moisttire far prefer.ablo. An insttmee of a purely me- 
cbanical soil may be seen by sowing some seeds of 
in\istat..l end cress in a piece of moist flannel, which, if 
kept warm, w'ill be found to vegetate; tlie blanket, 
liowevcr, only acts the part of keeping tlie jilant in its 
proper position and place, for its nutriment is derived 
from the air and water with which it is supplied. Most 
soils contain some portion of vegetable matter, onwdiich 
their richness depends; hut by constantly cropping, 
this rich matter becomes exltausted, and therefore the 
best soils, without the addition of manure, will soon lose 
their productive qualities; those however of the best 
mechanical construction, will be the most easily restored 
to a healthy state. 

‘ There are certain elements contained in every plant, 
without which it cannot exist: different plants contain 
different elements, and in difierent proportions. Many 
of these are derived from air and water, wMeh was the 
case in the mustard seed, though it is doubtful whether 
this plant would produce seed without some further 
nourishment: air and water may suffice for the stalk and 
. leaf, but still not be enough for the perfecting the plant. 
The business of the agriculturist, therefore, should be 
to consider what are the elements required tw bring 
the seed to he sown to perfection, and then to examine 
what portion of these elements remain in the soil—what 
will be supplied by the air and moisture; and if tliere 
is a deficiency of any one elementsiry ingredient, he 
must add it in the manure vthich is te he carried to the 
land. The practical farmer will perhaps smile at this 
theory, and say he has never failed in i)rodacing a crop 


of wheat, although he is quite ignorant of the elements 
of which it is composed. But though he may be ignorant 
of their names, lie has proved himself thoroughly ac- 
qu;^inted withjtheir properties by the success of liis 
labours: that success lias lieen the result of his inquiry 
and experience, and lie has by it arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that certain manures and certain treatment are 
licst suited for the production of certain crops; and if 
lie were to examine these manures cliciiiieally, he would 
find they contained the eleieents required. 

‘ I’lants and flowers, loft to the guidance of nature, 
soon establish tlicmselves in tlioso places beat .suited to 
their wants, whilst in situations not congeniMl to them 
tliey soon wither and die. The wallflower (;hoos(?s for 
itself some old ruin, where it. finds a plentiful supply of 
lime, furnislied by the old mortar. Tlic'eominon nettle 
contains siiitnctre, and hence i.s always foiiml around 
stables, o^lruddhigs, and other localUies where salt- 
[letre is gener«.c’d. Tlie violet finds itself a shady bank; 
the forgot-nie-not and the iris, also, will he seen fre¬ 
quenting the brooks and .streams, with many more, 
tliat seek each its peenliar locality. It may he inquired 
how it is tliat these indigenous plants grow, year alter 
year, in tlie same place, witliout e.'iliaiisttng tiu! soil, 
w'liilst if the fanner rears the same crop tor several 
snceessivo yc.ars, it w'ill he sure to fail. 'I'lie (.liflerenee 
is tills, that in the one case the pl.ants iierisli, but 
tlie elements remain to promote a fresh growth the 
following year, and those I’a^ts which liave returned 
to air and w'atcr can lie again supplied by those (Inids; 
out tlie farmer’s crop lias been removed from tlie land (o 
return no more, and consequently the elements for that 
sjiecies of crop will soon be expended, if not renewed by 
niauiire or some other matter contained in them. The 
first is a natural, the second an artificial state.’ 

This is well and intelligibly sjioken of plant-s; let ns 
next observe how our author treats of man—his habits 
and acquireim uts. ‘ Tlie eye is very miicli the creature 
of habit, nmcli more so than we are aceustonicd to be¬ 
lieve, till being iilaccd in sonic situation perfectly new 
to us, we boconic convinced of the trutli of Jhe assertion, 
Some years ago, comiiig rather suddenly amongst some 
mountainous scenery, to which the author was quite un¬ 
accustomed, lie observed, grazing on the hills, wliich 
did not appear far distant, sortie animals, which from 
their size he mistook for goats, hut upon a nearer ap¬ 
proach they proved to he o.xen; and having once become 
acquainted with the fact, the eye immediately adapted 
itself to the distance, and he could not again be deceived 
in the size of the object: returning to tlie same platxi 
from wlience he liad first seen them, they no longer ap¬ 
peared the size of goats, hut of full-grown oxen. Now 
this clearly showed that the eye was unable to measure 
the size of the object, wliilst the distance it was off, 
owing to the novel features of the scenery, could not bo 
determined. 

‘ To exemplify this fact to some friends, he tried the 
following experiment from a window commanding a view 
down a beautiful •river, on wliich vessels of considerable 
magnitude were frequently passing. Without mention¬ 
ing what he intended, he cut out in ptiper the picture of 
a vessel, with her ropes and sails, about one and a half 
inches in height, and pasted it on the middle of a pane 
of glass, in sucli a situation that,“looking tlirough a paper 
tube fi.xfcd to a screen on tlie otlier side of the room, the 
miniature ship .appeared exactly in that part of the river 
where ships were usually seen sailing; the paper tube 
prevented the observer from seeing the cross-bars of the 
window, which would have dispelled the illusion. Thus 
the deception was complete; the observers, ignorant of 
tlie contrivance, fully believed that they saw a large 
vessel sailing on the river. 

‘ It is this principle of keeping the spectator in igno¬ 
rance of the distance the picture he is looking at is from 
him, that so greatiy increases the deceptive effeot of 
those beautiful exhibitions, the dioramas and panoramas, 
and other works of the same description, which are now 
carried to such womlerM perfection. 
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A person acou»toinedjWly: tp:th?iace»orjF.of J!ngJtw4, re4«oed ^ ;pov«rty. Rpljertson WM young, nnd 


with its trees and hous^„:awi oyafy ypoU-kuo^sn ohjpot knew nothing,of the wt*id^ and h»! prideiforiiade him 
rooted ill bis ipind, jVfluitp.at a Ipss, yriio" i^id catghing to spck einidoym^ in i»ny'^huiidiijnlie i6it>t»tion. He 
sight of the diffcirent xliescriptioin of huhiUngs, teeea, liad, retieived letter an tJ(d.;aohcil(>lmste< who 


and scenery that meet .W; vi^w on his arrival in the haxl, witli several cebitions, . and n'consitkroble capital, 
hlasteru wiorjd, fur a standard hy which to nioasnrQtlieir euiigrnted to Canadaa yieae or two ^h^ore,: and‘whose 
size; suid generiJly iniagin«Siithcm to be,not nearly so descriptions of :the country were confined -to. an- !«j4- 
large as they are, till, approaching nearer, he d^covers count of sporting adventures, and of the pleasant Jfie 
man, cff some other foniilijvr-oliject, which at once serves of a settler whose'nieans are large, and who eonse* 
as a scale by wliich to estimate the objects presented to (luently -need not engage in more hard work .thdu is 


hia -view.’ , agreeaUe to him. Robertson had scraped together a 

Such are n few specimens of ifr .Gower’s endeavours feiv hundred pounds by Jlie sale of articles that in 


to familiarise the young and unleanicd with the deduc¬ 
tions of science, and to insjiire them witli thC: desire to 
know the why and wherefore of every natural appear¬ 
ance and occurrence wliioh presents itself, Tlie step 
which the author has taken is no doubt short, hut still 
it is one in the jiiglit direction. Its only defect seems 
to be the want of illustrative diagrams, which in many 


his present state were useless to him, and ho resolved 
to employ it in forming a little paradise amidst tte: 
wilds of the w'ostern worhL As for his wife, slie had 
some forebodings when she thought of tlio voyage; 
but for the rest, she considered it very romantic i and, 
besides, she-had not been married long enough to begin 
to doubt the infallibility of her husband. They made 


cases would greatly fiudlitate the conception of the up their iniods to settle in a part of the country whore 
reader; but this—if Mr Gower’s design be persevered there were none to know them, on account of the small 
in—is a deficiency which can be readily remedied. way in Avhich they would be compelled to begin. A<!- 

» cordiiigR’-, the husband purcliased a ehoieo assortment 

of fowling pieces, and the last patent plough ; and as 
THIS GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. they must at first live in a homely way, the wife re¬ 
solved to take nothing with her but useful silk gowns, 
BY TiiEODORic BKOWN. (.^ception of one or two only of a hotter sort, 

Whiee making a tour tliroiigh Canada n yeitr or two wliieli were reserved for dress. Knowing that their 


ago, 1 fell in with a yoitng man wlio owned a farm in 
one of the districts tliat were then only liegiiniing to 
be settled. He had re.sided in a part of England in 
B’hich I had many friends, with some of whom he was 
himself acquainted; and from talking of scenes in which 
we had both taken part, and calling up ‘ old familiar 
faces,’ w'c became very intimate. During my stay, he 
gave me a narrative of his experience as an emigrant, 
and as it may sen'C to show what a settler in the sta¬ 
tion of a gentleman, but with little capital, would have 


relations were averse to the step they were about to 
take, they engaged a passage iu a first-elass packet- , 
ship, -without taking leave of more thai^a very few 
friends. I shall pass over the voyage, merely jemarkr 
ing tliat they fully experienced all, the usual sea-going 
miseries; and if rupentanoe for the step which they had 
taken was,not in their thoughts, yet its place was filled 
up by doubt and anxiety. 

On .arriving at New York, Mrs Kobertson was miudi 
couiforted by observing that it* inhalhtants did not 
difl’cr in any material degree frmn those of civilised 


to go throngh before arriving at even comfort, I shall countries in general. They spent a day or two her^ 
endeavour hvpresent the main incidents to the reader, " >».<;»* made a not inconsiderable inroad into their sm^ 
1 . , • iu a- 1 i- 1 ana tlifn started for Canada; of course to 

without, however, mentioning the particulars of real wer#not much out of tL way; 

names or places, as I have not permission so to do. liobcrtson. -was iu rather delicate health, 

Henry Ilobertson, as yc may call my friend, was the they traveUed slowly and expensively. They were 
son of a merchant, who ranked high among his class in both disappointed and somewhat indignant at not hav- 


one of the large provincial towns of England, and who ing nict with either a deer or a recognisable Indian in 


had risen by his own merit from the station of a friend¬ 
less and penniless clerk, to become the partner of his 
employer; and on the death of that geiitlumaii, the sole 
representative of a well-known firm. His partner, when 
lie died, was a widower, and left behind him to lii.s guar- 


tho whole four hundred miles of their journey, although 
they travelled through the locality of many of Cooper’s 
tales—unless a Blockfeet, who was exhibited by a wan¬ 
dering showman, could be taken into consideratioa. 
Having seen the Falls, they went to Toronto; and after 
a week’s residence in tliat place, Mr Robertson mad^ 


dianship an only daughter of eighteen ye.ars of age, as he thought, a very advantageous bargain for the 


with directions that the fortune which he had left her 
should he allowed to renjain in the capital of the firm 
until she had attained her majority, when it was to be 


purchase of a hundred acres of land in a part of tlie 
country which, as the agent informed him, was remarkr 
able for its picturesque beauty, and which perhaps 


invested in the funds. At this time Henry Kobertson would be the most desirable spot in the whole world 
was at college, studying for the profession of medicine, when it became a little more settled, as its 8<x;lety was 
He had hitherto thouAt of Mary Hervey merely as a at present small and scattorei 'J’hc agent also en- 
vory pretty, but spoiled girl, who used to hide away liis larged on the hospitality and gpod hunipur of an Irish 
hat, and put ripe gooseberries in his boots; but on hur- gentleman, a friend of his, who had an estate in that 
Tying home upqn receiving intelligence of the death of immediate noighbourlpjod, and who would he happy to 
her father, he whs much, surprised at the change which accommodate Mx Robertson until his own house was 
hod token place in her hPP<iarance. He had not seen built. As soon as the terms were agreed upon, and toe- 
her before for more thmi a year, she having been on a money paid *4own—whicli, ,hovBver, with some neceSi- 
visit at his last vacation; and during that time she sary purchases, very, nearly amounted to Rie whole of . 
had changed from a pretty gfrl to a beautiful woraam their little store—the agent yrrote, by a farmer who was 
It is not my hint, however, to speak of love matters, going that way, to Mr O’Dondhws to make jneparai-i 
‘ Hwy R the -wooing that is not long a-doing;’ and tions for the reception of tlie young couple, who were 
this being expedited by the ready consent of friends, to sot opt in a few days. . ^ 

the young couple were in due time united in wedlock. The sun was just rising on a beautiful imarning,- / 
No Aooner was this irrevocable step taken than the in the 'beginning m August when the einigranto 
misufriuncs. pC tlie world broke upon them like a tor* started to take possfssion of their iecaiion, 

i ' it frr toe,.jdr8h titoe. , ,Their wagon, which was driven' 

"iif .WwWtoto s father died of apoplexy, the young by a.^yopng. Iriahmate calling himself Tim, whom they . 
^wlfi^,flt)^,yra8 swept away by the ruin of the husi* , had engaged M A ftep,-servant, was merely a wooden, 

my friend Robertson was box mounited 9“i fW Wgh yrheds, 
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; o¥ *ru«iW!»’ teishetlf idoBggiaei 'wliJbh ltJOked something 
i akateS, titwl servert to (ioii* 

: vott the'f#chlele itaWii'«S afeJgh in ■wiiiter: ImmodiatCly 
j behind lihe'Irtehnian Mr ■ and Mrs Kobcrtson were 
seated* iiiid'bahitid thckn was a large jrile of goods, 
j cOTefetl'With a ;Wfece bf uanvass to protect them from 
j the weatlien '' It coMSiSted of a small short-handed 
plbagli that- coaid be inimod among ttio stamps, the one 
■ that had been purdiased in London having, by the 
, I agent’s advice, sold to an old settler whose land was 
I! sufBeietitly cleared to permit of its use—a cross-ewt saw, 

I three axes, and a few auger% which arc the only tools 
i used by the backwoodsman in building his house, or in 

making wagons or sleiglis. Besides these there were a 
' table, a bed and bedstead, half a dozen chairs, a Yankee 
stove, whicli within the space of some two square feet 
i contained an oven and places for three saucepans; while 
;; a host of other things of less importance occupied every 
, i other available place. Thu whole was drawn by a span 

I I of good trotting horses, cart-horses similar to ours being 
jj unknown in America, and our party djished along the 

I j road at some seven miles an houi', Tim having lived 

II long enough among the Canadians to acquire a habit of 
quick driving. On they went, sometimes with the 

I j wheels on one side a foot higher than on tlie other, 
i| sometimes bumping against a log that had been placed 
!i across a mud hole of unknown depth by some farmer 
I; who had been a sufferer from it, and sometimes the 
j j wagrat making its progress by short leaps as they passed 
ji along a corduroj'>road, or caiiseway made of rojind logs 
! I placed across ^le path in some part that had before been 
i! impassable- Tor thi’ee days they travelled in this maii- 
j j ner, stopping on cacl:. of the lirst two nights at a log 
tavern, and on the tliird at the house of a settler, there 
ji being no accommodation for the public in tliat quarter, 
i Even in the first part of the journey the roads were very 
bad, producing a motion in the spririgless wagon sufli- 
i ciCnt, as Tim said, to have churned all the butter in 
i ereation in five minutes; but as they left the settled 
I diotricts behind them, matters hceame much worse, and 
the whole country bore an aspect of great dreariness, 
i They rode for miles along a narrow winding path 
I through the woods, skirted 'by gigantic trees w'hoso 
! trunks arose without a branch to the height of some 
I fifty feet before spreading out, the dead .stillness only 
j broken when the loud tap of the woodpecker, or the 
scream of the jay, would lie heard echoing from a dis¬ 
tance ; and only occasionally W'ould the solitariness of 
i j the scene he broken by the signs of civilisation in the 
I shapeof a small clearing reclaimed from the forest. The 
young couple were ratlier disheartened at the aspect of 
i ailaii-B, but oonsoleil themselves with the idea, that per¬ 
haps the soil of the district tlirough which they had as 
yet passed might prevent it from fieconiiiig more popu¬ 
lous, and that the ueighliourliood of their own and Mr 
I O’Doncdme’s farm would present a strong contrast; hut 
as the evening of the third day brought with it no 
change,' and they knew that they could not be fur from 
their location, some faint ideas of the true state of affairs 
I forced themselves into their minds. At last, however, 

! after having ridden for fonr or five hours through an un- 
1 inlSawopted forest, they came to a small clearing. It was 
I a ^eceiof ground of about fifteen acres^ in the centre of 
whieli was a small log-house, with a barn of about twice 
its and surrounding tbem we're hnfenced fiehis of 
wheat, potatoes, and Indian corn, among wllich, TioW- 
evir, black stumps niight still be seen; and'the whole 
wa«'booked hy the dark gloomy forest. Our travellers 
had'Obserred thus much of the scene, when their attefi- 
‘tiott'was drawn to four figures, who, on the'soUnd ciftho 
wheels, rushed from tlie house in the difectioh of the 
road; 'Thfe foremost was a tall bon^ man, with a very 
ragged jacket and trousers, having npcai his head a 
small fur Cap, through a hide in the top of Which .sorhe 
of hls'oWn sandj' lot^s might be seen. Tlris irtSele, bn 
nearing the traVellen^ he snatched fSrOin his- and 
huthsa it in the air, giving at the same time a litost iJn- 
I earthly Tlie lumaiiider Of Rle twrty consisted'of 


two iHiyS, dress#! like their father, arid whose dothes 
seemed to adhere to theiii by mftgie,'together 'With a fat 
woman, who bustled along after the r^t. ’A» soon as 
the.man came vjitliiii haihUg-dTStanee Of the' Wagon, he 
shouted out, ‘Isn’t it Mr ■ llqbertson ?’—and Upon 'aii 
answer in the affirmative belrlg'given, he indnlgm him¬ 
self with another yell, duriUg Which our emigrant 
sprang from the Vehicle. ( 

‘ I suppose you were inftlrtned of my coming hy Mr 
O’Donohuc?’inqninnl he. 

‘Mr O’Doiioluu;!’exclaimed the other with .a comic 
expression of courrtennnce, ‘sornv a Mr O’Donohuc is 
there in the whole neighbonriiood, harrin’ myself, and a 
cousin of mine livin’ fifty miles off up by the lake.' 

‘ But art! you the person to whom Mr Tims of Toronto 
wrote about us ?’ * 

‘To be sort! I am,’ was the reply ; ‘ didn’t he say that 
j'ou would ^ji with me till your own place was built?’ 

■ Mr Robeson made no rtmark, but turned to his 
wife, and said quietly, ‘ Mary, this is t/ie Mr O’Dono¬ 
hue.’ 

‘ What do you mean, Henry ?’ inquired slic in a tone 
of astonishment. ’ 

‘ T’liis is Mr (J’Donoliuc,’ he repeated, ‘ and T suppose 
this is his estate which wo sec; is it not?’ turning to 
tliat goiitlernan. 

‘What el.se is it?’ responded the Irishman. 

Henry said nothing, but, with his li.ands behind his 
back, walked up and down for^a minute or two. At 
last be stopped, and taking Mr O’Donohne by the band, 
s,iid, ‘ I am sorry to have given you .so poor a return for 
yuur kind reception, but the fact is, I was misled by the 
agent as to tlie eliaraeter of tlie district. I expected to 
have found it a more settled place, and from his dc- 
seri))t,iou of you, 1 fancied that you were ii gentleman 
farnu-r.* 

‘ And isn't it a gintlcrn.m farmbr that I am—what 
else ? W hy, we’re all giiitU'man farmers in these parts; 
never a servant is there in the whole continent anyhow. 

But if the lady will come out of tlie wagon, the boys 
will take it into the barn beyant there, am^ we’ll have 
a hit of a bite ourselves comfortable. There is nothing 
that makes a man hungrier than disappointment, / 
know.’ 

Mrs Robertson and Tim accordingly descended, and 
the whole party walked towards the house, Mrs O’Do- 
ludiuc liastcning on first to see if everything was 
‘daeent,’ and to exiicdite tlie culinary operations that 
had been hurriedly commenced on the first glimpse of 
the strangers. 

Tlie building upon the outside looked much.Beater 
than the generality of such dwellings tenantei by.tbe 
Irisli ill Canada. In the front it showed a door an$ jb'ivo 
windows, while a third had been commenced among thd 
siiingles of the roof, but remained unfinished from the 
waiii, of glass, and in the me.antime was closed up with 
boards. Several of the panes in the other windows 
were wanting, .and their plnixi was supplied by some 
ancient articles of clothing; hut this was owing not so 
inueli to the dearness of glass, as to the distance of any 
place from which it could be procured. The door 
opened into the only apartment, unless a sort of loft 
beneath the roof could deserve the appellation of a 
second one. One end of this room was separated'from 
the remainder by a curfain composed of deer-skins and 
blankets thrown across a line. The principal object 
was the fireplace, which was quite a little room of it¬ 
self; and although the weathet was warrt, ^e’re Was as 
many maple logs as two men Could cOrry blaming on the 
hearth, and on little heaps Of hot ashes fakM out from 
the fire ■were one or two iron pots, a aitiali iron oven, 
and a frying-pan, emitting an odour grateful to the 
senses of the hungry and wearied ^vellers. A roughly- 
made table occupied the centre bf the apartment, pre¬ 
senting a strong contrast to some half-dozen well- 
finished chairs, the mantifiibtare of the Yankees, and 
which by this ingemous peppte are formed by machinery, 
even to the seats. ITittee, together with a bedstead and 
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a Connofiticut clock, formed the -whole pf the furniture 
contained by the visible portion of the room. But Mr 
and Mrs O’Donohue seemed impressed with the idea 
tha t the travellers must l>e starving; the lady alternately 
engaging herself in laying out the tablt, and in hutry- 
ing to the fireplace in order to assist her daughter, a 
barefooted damsel of about fifteen; while her husband 
was employed in filling a large jug from a keg of 
whisky which stood in a corner, and in superintending 
the cookery of some dried venison, which he seemed to 
cons-ider his exclusive province. The meal was pre¬ 
pared in n wonderfully short time, and our emigrants 
fell to with appetites of whicli they would have been 
ashamed a few months previously, but whicli did not 
appear to satisfy their kind entertainers, who very 
earnestly pressed them to persevere. After they had 
eaten heartily, whisky and cider were passed ronrid, the 
former, howevpr, to the surprise of Mr O’Doiioliue, 
being but slightly partaken of, with tlie honourable ex¬ 
ception of Tim, who very satisfactorily proved, before 
the evening was over, that he at least was no teetotaller. 
Tlie Robertsons were tired and sleepy, the length of 
their journey, with tho constant cliange of scene, having 
deadened their minds even to tlie sense cf tlicir disap- 
IKiiiitnient; and accordingly they were introduced be- 
liind tlie before-mentioned curtain, wiiero there was 
another beil. Per the next hour Mr O’Donoliue and 
Tim were rather uproarious, in sjiite of the whispered 
remonstrances of tlie hostess; and tlie curtain being 
partially opened while that lady was removing some 
article of clotliing from it, those two gentlemen were 
discovered seated upon tlie ground in a corner, very 
.affectionately embracing cacli other. 

The next morning the male inmates of tlie log-lionse 
w-alked out to inspect Mr Robertson’s land. After pro- 
ccfiding for two miles along the road, bounded on either 
side by the forest, Mr O’Donoliiie stopped w here a stream 
crossed the road, and pointing to the woods on the otlier 
side, he said, ‘Tliat’s your lot lying along the burn 
tliere, and it’s about as good a piece of land as you’ll sec 
anywhere in these parts, or, for tlie matter of that, in 
Canady rather; not to talk of tlie water power, whieti 
will be worth something in its day. It’s .all heecli and 
maple.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the new landholder despondirigly, ‘ tlait i.s 
the worst of it—it is all beech and inaiile, and I am sure 
I don’t see how I am to get rid of it.’ 

•Nonsense, man,’ said the Irishman; ‘didn’t my.self 
and the boys clear our farm lietwixt us, and it isn’t 
often you’ll see a liandsoiner siglit tlian it is now; and 
it’s a hard c.ase if you, and Tim, and us three, can’t 
make a good clearing before the winter sets in.’ The 
first thing they did was to walk round the lot, in order 
to ascertain the boundaries, wliieli were marked out by 
the trees being chipped at certain intervals, and to find 
the best site for a log-house. 'I’his they determined at 
last should be on a small rising some forty or fifty 
yards from the banks of the stream, .and to mark the 
spot, three or four trees were cut down with an axe 
they had brought with them. This instrument—which 
in the hands of the backwoodsman opens, as if by 
magic, a path for the progress of civilisatiim, and whicli 
also in many cases is the only tool he uses in building 
his house or making }iis furniture—resembles a wedge, 
or perhaps a better idea of its shape might be given by 
suiiposiiig it to be a cross section, four or five inches 
lung, of a gigantic razqr, and this illustration is still 
further carried out by liie keenness of its edge. The 
handle, which is dightly curved, is about two feet and 
a half in length, and although made of tough ash, it- 
looks so slight, that one would suppose it would break 
in two at the first blow. Robertson, as is the case with 
idl choppers on their first trial, was soon worn out and 
giri ted. Alter working a couple of hours, he found 
, il^iiwost iin^sible to hit the tree twice in the same 
s Mtase, Mr O^Donohue, however, gave him much advice 
iipd oooaolation, and pointed to his son, a weakly t)oy 
(Sbirtsen, who by a little practice was now able to 


chop in one day, without fatigue, as much as would 
suffice to have knocked up entirely the strongest man 
who was unaccustomed to this work; and, assisted by 
Mr fi’Donohue’s advice, he found that in the course of 
a few days the labour bkiame much easier for him. 

However, in spite of all encouragement, he became 
exceedingly dispirited and enraged with himself for his 
carelessness in not properly ascertaining his real chances 
of success as a farmer before he laid out his money in 
land, and exposing his wife to what would be considered 
hardships by even the poorest class in the country 
where she had so lately lived in afflnence. He now 
repented of his weakness'in refusing tlie assistance of 
friends, because he should have been at first obliged to 
fill a subordinate situation, altliough one far superior to 
th.at in ivhicli his own father commenced life. His 
wife, however, acted like a sensible woman, and instead 
of reproactiing her husband, whicli would inevitably 
have made him ccasc all endeavours at tiie first dilli- 
eulty, and rendered her own life miserable by souring 
his temper, she cheered him on by the good-humoured 
inamier in which she treated the many little disagree¬ 
ables to which she was exposed. AVhen by herself, she 
shed many hitter tears, perhaps not so nmeh from the 
change in tlieir circumstances, as from the etfect it had 
on her liusband; hut when lie came in after a hard 
diiy’.s cJioppiiig, he always found her neatly dressed and 
in good .spirits, the supper ready, with dry stockings 
and slippers airing before the fire, and everything at 
iiand that she thouglit would adminigter to his com¬ 
fort. And then she built such delightful castles in 
tlie air, tliat, altliough Robertson genertdly shook his 
liead doubtfully at tbeni, it was always with' a smile; 
and in whatever mood he might’liave come home, lie 
always departed in tlie niorriiiig in good spirits, and full 
of liojic for tlie future. 

In the course of a fortiiigiit, great progress rvas made 
in (learing the farm ; but Mrs Robertson could not liiJp 
seeing, tliat although her husband had got over his first 
disappointment, his health was suffering much from ids 
hard and unwonted labour. Every evening he scorned 
to be paler .and more cxlnausled; and yet, in spite of 
lier remonstrances, ho persisted in .allowing liimseli' no 
rest. At le igtli, liaving one day lieen exposed to the 
r.ain, and looking more exhausted tiiaii usual, the 
O’Doiioliucs joined with his wife in insisting that he 
should stop at liomo the next day, and he reluctantly 
consented. But it was now too late; for, on awaking 
next morning, his tectli were chattering, and lie coni- 
pluined to his wife of cold, while to her feeling liis brow 
was feverish and hot. He had the fever and ague. 

The poor lady now began to experience real troubles. 
Her husb.and was laid up helpless in bed for tJie wliole 
of the long winter, without the possibility of obtaining 
medical advice. Slie had now good cause for tears, 
altliough her lot was happiness itself compared with 
that of many wives of poor emigrants, who, if their hus¬ 
bands were ill, had neither money to support them nor 
assistance in carrying on the farm as she had. But it 
was a sad trial to her, as this was the first sickness 
that had taken place since their marriage; and she was 
without a friend to talk with or feel for her, if we ex¬ 
cept the rude hut well-intentioned consolations of Mrs 
O’Donohue. H#r own health began to suffer from 
anxiety and the little rest she gave herself; and’ if we 
add to thiif; that she was confined with her first child 
near the end of the winter, we may conceive that our 
young couple did not gain a very favonrable idea of 
the life of an emigrant However, affairs began to pre¬ 
sent a more favourable appearance after this ; the has-. 
band’s health improved every day, and the rapidity of 
his convalescence was increased by knowing that he 
had now another incentive to exertion, and by the 
accounts that Mr O’Donohue gave of the goodness of 
the jand and of the excellence of its situation, and in a 
short time he was able to walk about, and in a few days 
after jiat, to chop for an hour Ot two at a time. 

It was about thm time that I paid them a vint. Having 
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heard at a farm-house where I pasjsed the night that a 
young couple of the name of llobertsun had arrived 
the autumn before, I came some distance out of the 
way to see if they were my quondam acquaintances. I 
w'as received by them and their kind-hearted hosts as 
if I had been brother to every one of them whereas, if 
we bad met in a more civilised part of the world, we 
should have bowed to one another, and sat down stiffly 
on our chairs, talked about the weather, or inquired 
about friends, and on taking my leave, I should have 
been informed that they dined at five, and should be 
happy to see me any day that was convenient. Here 
it W'as quite different. In fivd minutes we were calling 
one another by our Christian names; knew everything 
about each other; and I had expressed my determination, 
even before I was asked, of stopping with them for a 
week. However, in Canada visitors are few, and pro¬ 
visions cheap, wliereas in England aequaiiitances arc 
much more plentiful than legs of mutton. The hist 
time I had seen the Kobertsons was on the day of their 
marriage, when I was among those who were invited to 
a ball in the evening. It was in a splendidly furnished 
house; the bride was dressed in the first style, and hun¬ 
dreds of friends were surrounding her, wishing her all 
j kinds of happiness. She had a diftiu'ent appearance 
! now; her dress, though neat, was of jilain stuti; pur- 
j chased of a pedlar, and her face was pale, and had an 
1 anxious appearance. Still, every now and then a gleam 
I of happiness would flit across her coimttuaiiee as she 
; pressed her infant to her breast, or looked at her hus- 
I hand, who, as slio told rne, seemed in rude health eom- 
: pared to whaP he had been a few days ago; although, 
for my pftrt, I liuKueil he was about as sallow and tliiii 
; as it was i)o8.sible for mortal to be. However, lie was 
i in good spirits now, as lie l«gan to hope that, after he 
had got over the effect!; of his illness, he would rnaki a 
I good haekwoodsnmn. 

The morning after I arrived, Mr O’Donohuu and Tim 
i reported that enough of huid was cleared to eoinmence 
with, ami that this was a favourable opportunity to 
build a log-house. Accordingly, Tim went witli the 
I wagon and horses to the saw-mill, some nineteen miles 
. off; for boards and shingles, and at the same time to in- 
I form the neighbours tliat the raising would take place 
that day week, as it is customary for all the male in- 
liahitants within an available distance to assist on such 
; occasions; while the rest of the party at home cut the 
' trunks of trees into the proper lengths with a cross-ent 
saw, or squared and dovetailed them with the axe ac¬ 
cording to Mr O'Donohue’s directions, who arranged 
everything so that there might he no trouble at the 
last. On the afternoon preceding the day determined 
j upon eydrything was in perfect readiness, and in the 
! evening a wagon .arrived containing four young men, 

I who came to assist, and the same imniber of ladies, to 
I partake of the rejoicings that usually follow a raising. 

1 As the accommodations for sleeping were not very 
I great, the ladies occupied the beds, while we of the 
other sex lay down on the floor before the lire. Hard 
boards do not make a very comfortable bed to one un- 
' accustomed to sleeping on them; but on a subsequent 
occasion 1 had a month’s trial of this method of passing 
the night, and can safely say that, after one becomes 
used to it, it is quite as easy to go to deep on good dry 
boards as on nb^, and it is much more refreshing when 
ono awakes. As soon as it was daylight we ^d break¬ 
fast, and after it was finished we set out in a body to 
raise the log-house, accompanied by the two boys, each 
of whom b^ a large jug of whisky-punch, of the kind 
.generally known by the name ‘ two-thirds’ (referring to 
the whisky, not the water). On arriving on the 
ground, as is ciistomary op all such occasions, each man 
solemnly took a drink of this beverage, at the same time 
saying to the owner of the future house, ‘ here’s luck,’ 
and when Otis ceremony was finished, we all set to work 
as if life depended on our exertions. For the rest of toe 
day we were straining ourselves lifting up hoayy Iqgs, 
or festening them down in their places with 


pins, sawing hoks for the door and windows, and put¬ 
ting on the roof; and interspersing these employments j 
with appeals to the ‘two-thirds,’ without which it is i 
generally considered impossible to raise a log-house. I 

At length, wlffen it became dusk, nothing remained to I 
be done except a few tilings that could lie easily finished j 
without the assistance of the neighbours, and so we all j 
walked home arm-in-arm, while one of the party gave j 
out ‘ T'be Farmer's Boy' at the full pitch of his voice, 
and the rest took up the chorus. This song seems to 
me to be the most popuhtr in the language, next to ‘ Auld 
liangsyne;’ there is not an agricultural district in Eng- 
hind or North America where it is not well known. 
When we came in sight of the house, three cheers were 
given, to let the inmates know tlcit we had finished, and 
that none of those accidents Inul oeeurned which are 
very eoniinon on siieh occasions. On opening the door, 
every man stol’pwl involuntarily to state at the sight 
that met bi#<(lye». 1 had been iiii'ornied, as a secret, that 
the evening woaid he passed in the first-rate hiiekwooils 
style, and my expectations had been aroused by the 
mysterious air and the whispered conl'erenees wliieli h.ad 
l.ately taken place between the tVDonohues and Mrs 
Jlobertson after everybody else w:is in bed, but I never 
even dreamt of tlie grand scale on whieli things were to 
be carried out. The ta.hli.‘, by some imknown ni(!ans, ' 
wii.s three times its usual length, and was covensl witli | 
two table-cloths. High in the middle was a bear's luirn, ; 
the tribute of one of the strangers, who was a mighty 
hunter. At the head of the tiible wiis a fat goose, at ' 
the foot a turkey, while ro.ast chickens appeared at in- ; 
tervals between tliein, and joints of mutton and veni- ; 
son, and a boiled pike, took up every spare corner. On i 
the floor were jugs of whi.sky and ciiier for the gentle- ; 
men, ivif h a couple of bottles of wine for the hulii's, j 
aloii}.' « ith dishes of apple and pcacdi sauce.®, and ditto | 
pies; and last, though not least, carrot pudding. Tills ; 
last dish has a very modest unassuming name; hut, as : 
Tims said, when expatiating on its merits, there’s no j 
mistake about it. Let no man say that the world is | 
not worth living for wdio has not tasted carrot pud- j 
ding. ■ I 

After supper was over the l.idies were asked to sing, ! 
and at flr.st it apjieared that not one of them had <;ver | 
sung in Ikt life; hut after some,pressing, one of them | 
began, and the rest, like a flock of sheep, followed easily 
enough. Tlien Mr O’Donohue gave the adventures of ; 
an Irish haymaker in London, iind all tlic rest of the , 
gentlemen followed, until the turn came to Mr Tlieodoric 
Brown, who warbled forth a sentimental song, which, 
however, did not seem to lie much appreciated, as the 
compiiny ro.se unanimously for a dunce in the middle of 
the tliird stanza, whereupon that gentleman remained 
in a state of indignant silence fur at least ten mi¬ 
nutes. The supper things being now cleared away, Mr 
O’Dnnohue took down his flute, and we arranged our- 
selve." for a country dance. At first some difficulty 
was experienced, as he could not play anything but 
jigs: however, that was got over iit last by his playing 
rather slower, anS by our dancing rather quicker, 
than usual. But it must not be supposed that our 
country dance was of the kind that is customary in 
England, when one or two couples do all the hard work, 
and the rest stand up as stifl' as possible, and stare at 
their opposite neighhouts; no—we got up to dance, and 
dance we did in good earnest. We all commenced at 
the same time with ‘hands across,’ and we all went 
‘ down the middle’ in a body. However, this could not 
last long, as we had been working hard all day, and had 
sonly just got up from a hearty meal; so, after a time, 
we sat down, and watched Tim and Magee O’Donohue 
dancing a jig, after which the ladies retired behind the 
screen, and toe gentlemen, wrapping themselves up in 
greatcoats or buffalo hides, lay down witk their feet to 
the fire. The fcdlowing morning the neighbours took 
toeir departure, and the day after I followed their 
example. 

’This was the state of aSairs on my first visit; and if 
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ray readers Jjave sufficient patience, I Tfill take an early 
opportunity of informing them of how the Robertsons 
had progressed when I again visited them about ten 
muntiis after, when I bad occasion to in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


DItEAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED. 

[Many of our 100001*8 Tniwt have some kiiowleclgo of WiUiam 
Thom of Inverury» Ho Ui a hondlooni weaver, a humble, merito¬ 
rious man, who lius oxiierienced a larKo siiaro of tho miseries inci¬ 
dental to hiH class, in the course of whicit ho closed tho eyes of 
a wife and Kovcral children. He was at lust only saved with his 
surviving littlo ones from the final refuge of extreme poverty by 
the kindness of a few gentlemen, to whom he became known in 
consequence} of the publication of a felicitous jioctioal piece in one 
of the Aberdeen newspapers. For a striking chnptcr in the actual 
life of a man without work and ru(}ani:i of livelihood, seo a |>:t]N>r by 
Thom in the 5 ] 7 t^ number of this Journal. Ho has now published a 
collection of his ,pocms, for which we venture to intreat the at- 
teutioa of tho public, and from W'hich tlio present piece is .*10 ex- 
tract. Wo may take the opfiortnnlty of mentioning, as a clttuac- 
torlffticand interesting circumstance, that this fcrvcnt-siiiri ted child 
of the Muses made a Journey of upwarrls of two huiidrcfl rniios to pay 
his devotions to the shade of his brother jHict, Hums, at the festi¬ 
val of the 6 th of August.«. Forliups no iwr.iiou tliere made one iialf 
80 great a sacrifico to attend as tho Aberdeenshire v caver.] 

Tub morning breaks bonnio o'er mountain and stroam, 

And troubles the hallowed breath o* luy dre 4 im! 

Tho gowd light of morning is sweet to the e'e. 

But, ghost'gathering midnight, ihou'rt dearer to me. 

The dull commen wogld then sinks from my sight. 

And fairer crealions arise to the* night; 

When droM'sy oppression has hleep-soalcd my e’e, 

Then bright arc ^0 visions awakened to me ! 

0 f come, spirlt-inother—disooursc of the houi's 
My young bosom beat all its beatings to yoiu s. 

When lieart-woven wishes in soft coimsel fell 
On cars—how unhetRlful, proved sorrow might tell! 

That deathless affection—nae trial could broiilc; 

When a’ else forsook me, wouldmr forsake; 

Then come, O ! niy mother, come oft(?n to me, 

And 8 m>a and for ever ITl oomc unto iheo! 

And thou, shrouded lovelmo»i! soul-winning Jean, 

How' ttold was thy liaud on my bosoiii yestreen ! 

*Tw 08 kind—for the lowe that your e'e kindled there, 

Will burn—ay, «ind burn, till that brais* beat nao mair. 

Our bairnies sleep round rnc, 0)1! bless ye thtdr cslcep 
Your aiu dark-e'ed Willie will wauken an* weep j 
Hut blithe in his weopin* he*II tell mo how you, 

His Aair«n-A^mafmamm{e, was 'dautin* iiis broii.’* 

Though dark bootirdwalHn’—ourhapidn’ though bare, 

And night closes round us in eauldnebs and (;arc; 

Afibctlon will warm us—and brlcht arc the beams 
That halo our hamc in yon dear land of dix>am.s. 

Then weel may I wclc<ime the night’s dmthy Jvign, 

Wl* souls of the dearest I mingle me then; 

The gowd light of morning Is lightless to mo, 

But oh fa the night wi* its ghost revclric! 


QUICK. TRAVELLING AND TllANSMlSSION OF KKWS. 

The iiitellig^cc of tho birth of a prince-royal on the 6tli 
of August was conveyed from Windsdr castle to Padding¬ 
ton, near Loudon—a uistanco of about twenty-one miles— 
in elewn minuUm! It was effected t)iu8:--A messenger 
mounted on one of the fleetest horses in <.hc n>yal K^.ud 
•wont over the three miles bet'ween Vi^indeoi: and the rail- 
W'uy station at Slough in eight minutes. Ulie elcctro- 
ms^ietio tolegr^h was instantly set to work. The coin- 
xnuuication reached Paddington, and an answer was re¬ 
turned to Slongh acknowledging its receipt, in throe minutes 
more. The ministers of state in London were apprised of 
^ event, and airived at Windsor in two hours and a half 
frmn tho moment the messenger started from the oastlcA 
After rcinaiuing there about an hour, they returned to 
I^ndm m a triatn, which conveyed them from 

Slough to rkd^hgton (eighteen miles and a quarter) in 
fifteen minutes tod ten ■eeonds, or at the rate of se'vonty 
hoittl Thus—after having gone over about 
roiles of pound—they got back to their Wsl- 
4anoo» by B fMhjoiuiblo breakfast hour. 


t * J’Bttlng hJs foreheatl. 


THE jfu'ACA TN BCOT1.AND. 

In number 494 of our former series (somewhat more 
than three years ago), an account was given of the alpaca, 
detailing its natural history, its economical importance, 
and the attemtits then making to establish it on the list 
of our domestic animals. Since then, several parties have 
so far succeeded in their endeavours, as to render the natu¬ 
ralisation of this interesting creature a matter of almost 
absolute certainty. Among those who liave published their 
experience, is Mr Stirling of Craigbamet, in Stirlingshire, 
who thus writes in tho Transactions of the Highland and 
Agrieiiltural Society: — ‘The ali>aciis arrived the latter 
end of August. ‘When thewcather became cold, and tho 
nights were getting long, a wooden shed was erected for 
them in the park. At first they hardly ever went into it; 
but when winter commenced, I made the keeper (whom 
they follow like a dog) put up a small rack in their shed, 
in which was placed some rj’c-grass hay. ITie weather 
was line, and they ate very little of it ; hut by .-md by, as 
winter advatieed, they relished it better. I then ordered 
them to get a few yellow tumii>s, which at first they 
seemed to like, hut, tiring of them, 1 desired a little com 
to be given, which they partook of pretty freely ; but one 
day tlie keeper told me they would not eat their corn, 
especially when the day was good. Having some excellent 
beans, 1 ordered tlie man to try tliem with a few. No 
sooner did tlic alpacas hear the beans rattling in tlie dish, 
than they showed an eager desire to have them, and 
during several months preferred them to every otlier sort 
of grain ; indeed so much so, that upon some oats being 
intermixed with tlie beans, the latter were picked out, and 
the former ncglcetcd. What is extremely satisfactory, is 
the hardiness of these animals compared to our sheep, and 
their indefatigable pei'severanee in scarchinji; for fooil when 
sheep would to a certainty starve. I may state, that this 
niiiter, has proved a inost-scvcrc one. The park 

in which the alpaciis and shecj) were confined was covered 
for nearly three weeks with snow ; and daring that time 
there was not a vestige of herbage to be seen, witlr tlie 
exception of some littlo p een tufts under the trees. The 
shecj) reijuircd to be regularly fed with turnips and hay. 
Not .so tlie alpacas ; they were seen in the most stormy 
days under the trees for hours, constantly eating the grass, 
and never minding either tho cold or snow. They have 
lii'ver had a day’s illness, liave never atteuijited to leap a 
fence, and are far easier to keep v/ithin an enclosure than 
tlie common slice)).’ We observe that Mr Stirling’s alpacas, 
accoiii))anied by a young one, aged two months—all in 
fine li'-allhy condition—^wero exhibited at the Highland 
Society’s show in August, wlicrc tlieir appcaiance pro¬ 
duced quite a sensatioii among the breeders of our ordi¬ 
nary domestic animals. 

MANtll’ACTUnE OF BUTTER. 

The following results arc derived from tho exi)Cri- 
ments of Professor Trail, as detailed in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland:— 

1. That the addition of some cold water facUHtates the 
jiroeess, or tho scjiaration of bettor, especially when the 
cream is thick and tlie weather hot. 2. That cream 
alone is more easily ehnmcd tlian a mixture of cream • 
and milk. iJ. That butter produced from sweet cream 
has the finest fiavour when fresh, and appears to keep 
longest without acquiring rancidity ; but tho butter¬ 
milk BO obtained is jioor, and sinall in quantity. 4. Tliat 
the scalding of the ei'ejun, according to the Devonsliirc 
method, yields the largest quantity of butter, winch, if in¬ 
tended for immediate use, is agreeable to the palate, and 
readily saleable; but if intended to be salted, is most liable 
to acquire, by keeping, a rancid flavour. The process of 
scalding is troublesome, and the milk aftor the removal of 
the cream ,;s poor, and often would be unsaleable, from the 
taste it has acquired from the heating. 5. Tliat chumiug 
the milk and cream together, after they have become 
slightly acid, seems to be the most economical process, on 
the whole, because it yields a large quantity of excellent 
butter, and the butter-milk of good quality. 6. That tho' 
keeping of butter in a sound state apjicars to depend on its 
being obtained as free ftora unoomhined albumen or casein 
and water as it can be, liy means of washing and working 
the butter when takoU foom the chum. 


Pghlisbed by W. and B. OBAatnaas, High Street, EkIInburgh (also 
US ilffler Street, Ohweow); and. with their jiermbuion, by W. S. 
Obb, Amsn Corner, tendon.—Printed by W. and R. CBaiiBSBs, 
Bdtaburib. 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OF RAILWAYS. 

The spread of ideas, as well ns the conveyance of per- 
[ .sons and of mercliandiso, depends almost entirely upon 
means of transit. Ships, roads, and canals, therefore, 
ore the most powerful of all agents of civilisation and 
social advancement; and it follows, that the more cither 
of those means of communication is improved, the more 
rapid and efTectuol will be the spread and increase of 
social and intellectual happiness. Tlie vast revolution 
which has been made during the last forty years in 
road-making, has done its psirt in ciiusing a corre¬ 
sponding alteration for the better in tlie condition of 
every branch dT society in Great Britain. That change 
has received a vast iyipetus from the introduction of 
railways, and wo pwpose to point out some of its work¬ 
ings, now that ‘ steam and rail' arc in full operation. 

The earliest sy.stem of roads by which this island was 
intersected, 'vaa that laid down, and gradually executed 
by tho Romans. This system was so admirable, that it 
lias never been materially departed from ; and it is not 
a little singular that in England the general direction of 
the old Roman roads, and that of the modem railway 
lines, are identical. The Roman ‘ Watling Street,’ which 
ran diagonally across the country from Chester in tho 
nortli-west to Dover in the south-east, is now replaced 
by tho Dover, London, Birmingham, Grand .Tmiction, 
Chester and Crewe railways. Tho ancient ‘ Foss Way,’ 
between the Humber and Exeter, whieli intersected 
the above, is now partly supplied liy railways, some of 
which are in progress, otliers in full operation. The 
route of the ‘ Ermine Street ’—which began at Newliaven 
in the south, and ended at the mouth of the Humber in 
tlie north—^is nowfollow'cd, with little deviation, by the 
aeries of railways which have been made between 
Brighton and Hull through London. The ‘ Antonine 
Way’ is now the ‘ Great Western;’ and when the South- 
Western line of railway shall have been comiiletcd to 
Exeter, it will nearly correspond to tho Roman road 
thence to London, also called the ‘ Antonine Way.’ 

'The reason of this unison of ancient and modern lines, 
is the influence which the former exercised in deter¬ 
mining the position of towns. The Romans originally 
constructed their roads simply to convey thgir armies 
into the different parts of the island; but a series of 
military stations having been established along them, 
these camps were never wholly abandoned, and became 
In course of time villages, towns, and cities. Lincoln, 
for example, was originally a Roman station called 
Lindum, which was established at the point of, junction 
of the Ermine Street and the Foss Way. Leicester 
occupies the site of Rat® <an important Roman sta¬ 
tion mentioned in the itinerary of Antonine) on tiie 
F^ Way. Chester, again, replaces a station esta¬ 
blished at a point where Watling and North Watling 


Streets joined, and was, according to , Camden, the 
hcad-quarte^of the twentieth Roman logiou. By the 
North WatilSig Street it uomnmuicated with York; 
and both these places once established as towns, com- 
muniration was ever after maintained by a route which 
deviated little from the original goad that connected 
them; consequently, the direction of Nortli Watling 
Street, and of the railways between Chester, Liver¬ 
pool, Leeds, and York, arc nearly the same, 'riic 
roads, therefore, constructed at first for the temporary 
convenience of military raarchiyg, gradually liecoraing 
studded with towns, have still continued lines of com- 
muincation tetween such places as rose to importance. 
Hence it is that the main lines of road have remained 
nearly the same throughout Enj^and, because they 
connect her most ancient cities. 

Tho not very important deviations which were made 
from tlie oldest ro.ads, arose from iinjirovemcnts in en¬ 
gineering. The Romans looked out for fords, and were 
not deterred by elevated ridges, over which to carry 
tlicir ‘ wayshut more modern road-makers, in im¬ 
proving tho old roails, went round the bases of hills; 
and, having more permanent views, built bridges. By 
the side of these deviations villages and towns gradu¬ 
ally sprung up, because of tlie readiness of communica¬ 
tion with the great cities which were the termini of 
tlie roads. After .a time, however, when the mineral 
rielics of the country began to be known and appre- 
ci.ated, men congregated near to where those treasures 
existed—around tlio mouth of the coal-pit or tho mine; 
and to this our great nianufiicturiiig towns, such as 
Leeds juid Birmingham, owe their origin. Roads had to 
he made to and from them, and these roads form the 
greatest deviations from the Rommi lines, though they 
do not alter the general direction of the old ones through¬ 
out -he country. 

We have made these preliminary rera.arks, to show 
what share roads have had in distributing the impula- 
tion over this coiftitry in cities, towns, and villages, 
and consequently ivhat share they have had in bringing 
about our pr<iscnt social condition. We are now able 
to point out tho further changes which are in pro- 
gross tlirough the introdhetion oft railways. The most 
imiKirtant of tlicse changes is exactly that wliich always 
otxiurs in deviations from old lines, namely, the spring¬ 
ing up of new towns upon those deviations. In plan¬ 
ning a new railway, two great considerations operate; 
the first, to direct it through the most level parts of a 
tract of country so as to avoid expense in formation, 
arising from excavating, tunnelling, and embanking; 
and the second, to make it near to tte greatest number 
of populous places that happen to lie between the ex¬ 
treme points, so as to secure.a profitable reijdni of ca¬ 
pital when finished: the question is of certain expense 
on the one hand, and of probable profit on the other; j 
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I and where the former is likely to excaed the latter, the 
/ line is taken in a new direction. When this is the case, 
railway stations are often erected where no houses 
ever previously existed, and out of vihich towns .will 
gradually arise as they did out of the Roman military 
stations. This has indeed already happened in several 
instances. On the Birmingham raiiway, a station was 
made at Wolverton, about midway from London, the 
company erecting a refreshment-room and a few sheds 
for their engines. Around those buildings a town has 
rapidly sprung up, and is so well populated, that the 
railway directors built and endowed a church, which 
was consecrated at the beginning of this year.—The 
similar rise cd' a small place called Slough, on the Great 
Western road, is somewhat singular: it lies about 
a mile and ailquarter north of Eton College, and the 
authorities of the academy successfully opposed the erec¬ 
tion of a station so near the school; clauses to prohibit 
any stoppage at the place having been inserted by their 
influence in the act of parliament. The ni.<isters ivere 
afraid that the temptation to ‘ run up to town ’ rather 
often would be too strong to be resisted by their pupils; 
for the distance is only eighteen miles. The comjiany, 
however, knomng how great the accommodation would 
be to the public in the neighbourhood (of which Windsor 
forms a part), ventured at first to set down and take up 
passengers near the village. The heads of Eton College 
immediately attacked the railway directors wdth pro¬ 
ceedings in Chancery. These, however, ended amicably -. 
the Eton authorities withdrew their opposition ■, and now 
there exists at Slough the finest and best frequented 
station in England, habitually used not only by the 
sovereign and the court, but by some of those who, a 
few years before, instigated hostile proceedings. Tlie 
new hotel at Slough is almost a town in itself, being 
one of the largest and most completely fitted with out- 
oflSlces in Great Britain.—In like manner, the South- 
Western railway brought at least one new town into 
existence near Kingston-on-Thames, called New King¬ 
ston. It hhs a fine crescent, shoyis, and every requisite 
for a population of no mean number. 

These are instances, amongst many others which 
could bo enumeratedt which ...now the chief social 
change which the existence of railways is bringing 
about, namely, the creation of new towns. Were it 
not for this new mode of travdling, the demands for 
increased household accommodation, called for by our 
rapidly augmenting population, would have been solely 
met by the enlargement of towns, cities, and villages 
already in existencci. 

Not the least important effect produced by the exis¬ 
tence of railways, is the facilities they have afforded 
to tlxe humbler ranks for recreation. Short trips to 
celebrated or picturesque localities arc frequently or¬ 
ganised, to give the working-classes the opportunity of 
seeing that which tliey would never have been able, 
under the old stage-coach and wagon dynasty, to be¬ 
hold. Thousands of the hard-working inhabitants of 
Glasgow, for example, would never have seen Edinburgh 
but for the railway. Now e.xcrirsions s^re frequenfly 
made, of which a vast number of the Glasgow opera¬ 
tives are able to avs.il themselves, on account of the 
extreme cheapness to each individual with which they 
are got up. In the same way the Birmingham work¬ 
men have had, on several occasions, opportunities'of 
visiting London which would otherwise have been 
domed to them. A few months ago an excursion was 
imdertaken between London and Boulogne, on the Folk-' 
stone line, at a cost to each pmrtaker which brought it 
within the reach of persons in a comparatively humble 
rank of life. These persons would have never been able 
to gat a peep at Prance but for the facilities created 
by railways. 

Shorter country trips in the neighbourhood of large 
Jpwns are always to be had by railway at a cost fgE 
^ielow that under the old system. In manufacturing . 


towns, where the gfeatest number of persons are con- 
I gregated, the effects produced in this respecter rail ways 
hare been most beneScial. The artisan, ct^ed up, and 
constantly breathing bad air, has now th^^^portunity, 
on every available holiday, of making ejfcffrsions into 
the country. Though the means proyideii him for such 
licidthy relaxation are not derived uirectly, yet they 
have been produced indirectly, by railways, which have 
driven the old modes of travelling into new channels. 
Coaches are' now running in districts in which no such 
accommodation previously existed. In consequence of 
some modification in the* stage-coach duties—of which 
railways were undoubtedly the origin—spring-vjms and 
other vehicles are occasionally chartered with freights 
of happy faces, on their way to some delightful scene at 
a distance from some smoky town. By this means of 
trimsit the Londoner, for example, is able to visit Hamp¬ 
ton Court, Greenwich Hospital, or Dulwich College, 
where, besides beautiful scenery, he bus access to,the 
best public collections of pictures in the country. The 
humanising effects of these excur-sions arc negative as 
well as positive. Tlie-y prevent the operative from mak¬ 
ing a bad ?ise of his holiday, wliile they supply him with 
recreation at once healthy and intallectual. We say 
nothing of the opportunities afforded by local steamboats 
in towns placed uiwn navigable rivers, such as London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool; although the influence rail¬ 
ways has exercised over them, has been to bring them 
into competition, and to cause a general reduction of 
fai'cs. • 

Another good effect brought about hy railway tra¬ 
velling is, in conjunction witliotlier influences, a visible 
breaking up of that exclusiveness—a gradual thawing 
of that reserve—for whieh the people of Great Britain 
are celebrated. Formerly, each class of persons hsul 
their own separate modes of travelling. There was the 
private carriage and post-chaise I'or the rich and noble, 
tlio mail for the country gentleman, the .stage for the 
tradesman, and the wagon for tlie pfKir. The circum¬ 
stances of a man were inferred according as he travelled 
inside the mail, or inside a stage-eoach, or outside 
either of these vehicles. All were kei)t separate and 
distinct, the uneducated never liaving opportunities of 
profiting by the manners or knowledge of the educated. 
A railway train materially alter.s, and will at no distant 
])eriod, we predict, reverse the picture. It takes masses 
of people from one place to another, of all ranks and 
cotiditions; and though there are ‘ classes’ of carriiiges 
for the accomnualution of peojffe of different ranks and 
niean,s, yet the third-class, designed for the iKiorost tra¬ 
vellers, are, in fine weather, much used by the rich also. 
To this two considerations conduce—the superiority of 
these carriages for a look-out and for the enjoyment of 
the open air in fine weather, and the common regard 
for economy. In the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, it is declared that a ciTtain member of par¬ 
liament habitually rode in the tliird-class carriages in 
going backwards and forwards between the town he re¬ 
presented and ‘ his place’ in parliament Nay, the re¬ 
viewer himself owns to having ridden to •Brighton in a 
third-class train. Lastly, certain magistrate.s of Glasgow 
have been observed to content themselves with a ‘ stand ’ 
in the cheapest part of the train from their own city to 
Edinburgh. The motives here may not be unmixedly 
good; and we have already expressed our regret that 
the frequenting of thinl - class carriages by wealthy 
people should have had the effect of lowering the cha¬ 
racter of the accommodation for the poor, directors 
being naturally anxious to drive as many of the rich ns 
possible to the higher-priced -vehicles. But, however' 
this may he, the effect of such a commingling of ranks 
is certain. The rich are brought into contact and con¬ 
verse with the poor, sympathies are engendered between 
the two classes, and the intelligence and manners of the 
higher ranks descend to the lower. By a new act of 
parliament, opportunities for tire companionship of in¬ 
tellectual with ignorant, of rich with poor travellers, are 
to be much increased; it being rendered imperative for 
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every company to provide the public, under certain con- 
I ditioiis, With carriajfe.s at a penny per mile. 

Aynin, railways, holding out so many temptation-s for 
, I travelling, have wonderfully incrcM.scd it; and iiotfiing 
I ()pen.<i men’s minds, whatever be their grade, so much 
I as seeing a variety of things, of places, and of men. By 
i comparing thenr one with the other, ideas expand, lacts 
I accnmnlate, and prejudices vanish. The greater the 
I number of travellers, then, the greater the iutelleetual 
i advancement and sociid imjirovoment; and let us see 
I to what extent person.'il locomotion has increased of late. 
'J'here is no means of ascertainisg correctly what nninber 
of jeiirneys w.'is performed in England during the stage- 
eoaeSi times, hut the parliamentary returns enable ns to 
: kari! the quantity of triivclling hy railway onh/ which 
I toolc place in 18 i;5. In that year, upon th': seventy rail¬ 
ways then in operation, no fewer than 2r> inillious of pas- 
i sengers were conveyed S.IO millions of mihis. ‘ In otiier 
w'ords, a mmiher of journeys was pjerformed in England 
j greater by nine millions than the gross population of 
; j I'ingland and IVales, and over a distance more than three 
j I tiiTK's greater than the .space between the earth and the 
j. .sun! And this, at a very moderate calcuhation, eoulil have 
I been scarcely two-thirds of the gross amount of laiid- 
i I travelling hy these and all other eonveyauees. 'r.sking 
I i this iniiiposition to ho correct, tUe number of miles tra- 
; j veiled over in England alone in 1S4.!{ would he; 44(1 niil- 
jj lions. Porter (‘I'rogress of tlie Nation,’ voliina! ii. p.ige 
ji 21) estiinate.s the number of miles traversed iti 1,S."4 liy 
i i stage-coaeh(!s in flia w'hole of (Ireat Britain at .‘’..'t.S inii- 
; lions; eonsi«pi»ntly the iiier(aise in Kiud-travening in 
j i England (done has been ‘.12 millions of miU« in eii.;vo;i 
;! years. » 

i: One other view in which the soc:.il intlnoncc of raii- 

ji ways must lie regarded, and we have done. 'I’hey liave 
ij been the mean? of eireulating vast siini.s of money 
ij tlirough, iegiUmato ehanncl.s. Tiie seventy railway'.?, 

Ij iinislmd (>y iS-i:!, were formed at a cost of I,..‘4i,o()i;i yier 
Ij mile, amounting in all to upwards of si.sty millions of 
jionnds sterling. Nor must tliis he looked upon as a 
;; Oiere tei'.ijiorary distribution of eayiital consequent uyion 
: their original formation. Railways are gigantic distri- 
j biitors of money while in operation: to say nothing of 
i outlay in the Cost of rejiairs, machinery, and servants, 
the inconio from passengers wa.s, during the year I84.'5, 

; ivil. for c.'ieh of the 3.10 millions of miles—in all, 24 
! millions of money disliursed in railway travelling. 

I These are a few of the most olvious considerations 
presented in vaiwing the social changes railways are, 
with tlicir eharaeteristie rapidity, etieeting. And even 
‘hese, f’tw as they are, must cause us to regard them 
I lot only as imstruments of convenience and comfort, 
lint as jiowcrful agents in the advance of civilisation. 


; LEGENDS OE THE LOIRE. 

i JEAN j-onis. 

A TAUE OF CUERANJ)!;. 

'i'uE Hood of civilisation and social improvement which 
' it is as.sertcd has rolled over the bills and valley.s of 
i France, has not been univeriftl in its extent. Tiievc 
are various sjiots which seem yilaced beyond the reach 
I of the movement. Having little or no direct communl- 
i cation with Paris, and connected with the ebief town 
oi’ the department by a bad and unfrequented route, 
the inhabitants of these isolated districts hear of the 
events which take place, of the changes and chances of 
s'oeiety, of railways and steam-engines, gas lights and 
constitutional kings, without considering themselves as 
in any way concerned in tliem, and regard those who 
are, rather with feelings of contempt than of envy. 
This is the case more particularly in some parts of Bre¬ 
tagne, where the people cling with the greatest perti¬ 
nacity to old habits and usages, rejecting, with pro¬ 
verbial obstinacy, every alteration, te it for better or 


for worse. One flf the spots in which the habits and 
manners of bygone ages ;ire most peculiarly preserved 
is Omh-and;'. Placed amidst tlio Siuid-hills and marshes 
where the. Loiresjoins the ocean, between the ancient 
towms of Croisie and the Burg of Batz, it has preserved 
even its outward ayipearanec intact from tlie innovation 
of modern habits and manners. Circumscribed within 
its ancient walls and ditches, with streets not wider 
than an omnibus and a lialf, its battlements unim¬ 
paired, its three gates showing the apparatus for ele¬ 
vating or letting fall the ponderous yiorteullis, and its 
wooden drawbridges, thongli no longer raised at sunset, 
still ill a state to be so, everything about tlie towu pre¬ 
serves the Sana; primitive cliaraeter; the upper storeys 
of the Inmses resting on solid pillar.? of wood or stone, 
and funning gal’eries, under wliicli the passengers are 
soenfe from rain or sunsliine; tiie shops small and 
low, i’it:ir fronts eovereit witli slates fastened over one 
another like the scales of fish ; the. windows onianiented 
witJi caiwed wood-work, which i)rr*jccts into the street 
in some places even beyond the pillars, in grotesque 
faces, or lengthened out into fantastic, animals of some 
unknown or extinct race, who.so remains are to be 
found only in museums. The population of Guerande 
is not numerous ; and in conseqiience of tlie ahsenee of 
tlie busy trade of more modernised towns, the passing 
traveller wanders tlirough silent and de.scrted streets; 
and if ho meet,s with a wxll jdpe-clayed gendarme, or 
.some such emblem of recent days, is startled at the 
jiuachrenisin, and would liave liccn less surprised at 
oneoiiiitering a warrior in tlie co.stume of the middle 
ages; for Die dre.ss of the Bretons in general might pass 
for that of any era. I’he gcogr-aphical position of 
Gueraiido in some measure accounts for all these cir- 
enm.st.iiices. It iiossesses but two roads, one leading to 
the chief town of tlie arroiidissemcnt, and but little 
frequented, the other to St Nagaire, which is nix leagues 
distant. It has no speculations in triule to bring visi¬ 
tors, and the few strangers who make their appearance 
are ehietly invalids, who conic for the purpose of sea¬ 
bathing, and the advantages of so retired and ceono- 
luieal a situation. 

Even the .arrival of a ftr.aiige beggar, sonic five-and- 
tweiity years ago, was thri .subject of a nine diy’s’ 
wonder; more especially .as he seemed inclinexl to take 
up liis abode in Guerande, and dittered from the native 
jiopiilation, and even from persons of his class, in his 
Inihits and appearance, wliicli were those of a person of 
education. It was supposed at the time that lie was 
one of the unfortunate persons ruined by the Revolutionf 
and proscribed hy the parties in power, which supposi¬ 
tion was aided by^a report that he was jiossessed of 
some remains of property; but no inquiries could elicit 
anything from him, though the suppo.so(l circumstanceR 
of his history strongly predisposed the royalist popula¬ 
tion in his favour. He neither confirmed nor denied 
the jiassing rumours, but, quietly tbok his station at tlie 
door of the church as a regular mendicant. Witli Many 
of the inhabitants it became customary to bestow upon 
him a weekly alms. Amongst those who did so was the 
Alibe Sorel, who offloiated at the matin service, and 
ivTTo had been from the first struck by bis appearance 
and singular conduct, though he could never extract 
from him any particular of his past history. The 
stranger went by the name of Jean Louis, and took up 
his residence in a large and nearly deserted mansion in 
one of the most desolate parts of the town; hut no one 
was ever jicrmitted to enter his domicile, for which he 
very regularlj'- paid a small rent, which was never in j 
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arrear. He was not obtrusive in his habits of mendi¬ 
cancy, but quietly awaited the diarity of the worshipiwrs 
in silent resignation. Amongst persons of the same 
class he was regarded with deference'; and in caSc of 
any dispute arising amongst them, was appealed to as 
an umpire, by whose decision every one was contented to 
abide. Amongst other singularities of Jean Louis, was 
that of his never being known to enter the church, 
though there was little doubt of his being a Catholic, and 
deeply impressed with religious feeling. 

At length the Abb^ Sorel, on entering the church 
one morning, missed his pensioner from his usual phice. 
The next day he was still absent; and on the third 
morning, Jean Louis not having made his appearance, 
the worthy priest, making himself acquainted with the 
residence of the poor man, resolved to seek him out, and 
ascertain the cause of his continued nhsenec. Witii 
some difficulty he discovered the dreary abode of the 
beggar; in one corner of a ruinous court, once the resi¬ 
dence of a Breton n<ilile, he found a dark winding stair¬ 
case, which conducted him to a low arched door, where 
he knocked for some time without being able to gain 
admittance. At length a snmll gr.atiiigwaswitlidrawii; 
and the person within having ascertained who tlie 
visitor was, removed the bar which impeded ttic en¬ 
trance, and the prie.st* was admitted into a small dark 
chamber by tlie mendicant himself, who was evidently 
Buflering from severe illness and bodily weakness. He 
made a hurried apology for liaving detained tlie abbe 
so long: and then, after some sliglit hesitation, during 
which he seemed to form some sudden resolution, re¬ 
quested him to follow him, .at the same time throwing 
ofien thi! door of an inner eliami)er. The tlrst room into 
wliich the priest had been atiinitted was a dark and 
miserable abode, unl'urnished, and with every appear¬ 
ance of desolation and poverty; the second, to his in¬ 
finite amazement, was furnislied not only witli com¬ 
fort, hut vritii considerable hixnry, tliough the articles 
were generally of no modern date. As they (.'iitcred 
this chamber, ,Jcan Louis seenuai labouring undi r great 
mental agitation as well as b dily weakness. He, how¬ 
ever, placed a cliair for his guest, and then staggered 
to a heap of straw covered with a coarse rug, whieli was 
placed on one side the room, and contrasted strangedy 
with the various articles of comfort with which it w’as 
surrounded. Eor a few' moments the priest was silent 
frem sui^risc, till a deep groan from Ids eornpanion 
roused him, when, advancing to the spot where the beg¬ 
gar had fallen exhausted on his rug, he took him by the 
hand, and said in kindly accents, ‘ Je.aii, my friend, you 
seem to possess every means of relief for your bodily 
wants, but the mysterious circumstances in which "l 
find you placed, lead me to suppose that there is some 
secret sorrow or some secret sin, which only religious 
consolation can relieve; is it not, then, the hand of 
1 Providence which has brought me here to console your 
solitary wretchedness? As your friend .and spiritual 
guide, I intreat of you to confide in the divine mercy, 
and you will receive comfort and supporb’ 

* There is no relief, no consolation, no mercy for me,’ 
wildly exclaimed the< sick man. 

‘Such doubt and such des^iair,’ mildly replied tlie 
abbe, ‘ arc more criminal than you ore aware of j there 
is mercy for every repentant sinner.’ 

‘ But none for me, none for me,’ groaned the unfortu¬ 
nate ; ‘ for ingratitude of the blackest dye, for robberj, 
for murder, nay, almost for parricide; no, no, there can 
be no mercy for me.’ 

‘By faith and penitence, every sinner may have 
hope. - 

‘Peniten^ penitence,’ murmured the beggarj ‘can 
peniten^Sbhterate sins like mine ?’ 

the penitence of man,’ 
I repUin me abbe; ‘ have faith in that atonement, and 

you wiU receive hope and consolation.’ 


.lean Louis moaned in heartfelt agony, but made no 
reply ; and the priest kneeling by his side, prayed long 
and earnestly. This seemed to tranquillise the inind of 
tlie sufferer in some degree; when, suddenly rising, he 
seized the hands of the abbe, and exclaimed, ‘ Hear the 
tale of iiiy iniquities, and then say if hope or consola¬ 
tion can exist for me.’ 

‘ Hope exists for all men, if that hope he fl.\ed aright,’ 
replied the priest, who, at the desire of tlie penitent, 
placed himself in his seat. The beggar then knelt brfore 
him, and midst many sobs and groans, which at times 
interrupted his narrative, tohl the following history to 
tlie attentive priest:— 

He was, he said, the son of a poor vigneron in Bur¬ 
gundy, and at an early age had been taken into tlie 
family of tlie lord of the village, a nobleman of w'cnlth 
and distinction, wlio intended to bring him up as a 
valet for his son, a youth a year or two younger than 
.lean Iiimsclf; but liaving shown some talents, and 
a considerable readiness in acquiring iiifonnatinn, his 
destiny was changed, and he was educated witli Ids 
young master, and at lengtli became a confidential secre¬ 
tary. Blit the revolutionary storm had become darker 
and more threatening; his master took the alarm, se¬ 
cured considerable sums in foreign funds, and providing 
himself with a sufficiency of rcaiiy money, removed liis 
family in secrecy to a retired spot near Paris, where, 
under a feigned name, and an appearance of poverty, 
he for some time escaped from suspicion and from dan¬ 
ger. With the exception of Ids wife itnd children, .lean 
Louis was Ids only confidant; on him he relied, as on 
his own sou, and from liini nothing was concealed. At 
liaigtli, prompted by .avarice and‘'ambition, the faithless 
wreteli conceived tlie infernal purpose of denouneing Ids 
paternal lamefactor; and hoped, by involving the wliolo 
family in destruction, to possess himself of the secret 
funds, of the particulars of wliich he was well informeii. 
For some time he liesitated; but the suggestions of evil 
triumphed, and he betrayed to tlic revolutionary tri¬ 
bunal tile retreat of tlic proscribed family; of wiiom 
the son only escaped, being by diance at tlie time 
separated from Ids devoted kindred. Tlie faithless 
traitor went so far as even to appear as a witness 
against his benefactors, and consigned them to tlie 
scallbld. By aceident he was in tlie streets of Paris as 
the fatal vcliiele conveyed his victims to the slaugliter, 
and the eye of Ids master fell upon him, and recognised 
him amongst the crowd: the glance was momentary, 
but its effect was cndurhig: it came like the blasting 
fire of heaven; it awoke within him torments never 
ceasing, and most intolerable — a remorse and agony 
wldcli no bodily suilering could have equalled. He 
fled from Paris, jiossessed indeed of the spoils of his 
murdered benefaetors, but with a resolution never to 
enjoy them : he determined to bury himself in the most 
retired spot he could find, and to pass his life in poverty, 
surrounded by his guilty wealth, and by every thing 
which should recall his crime to his hourly remoni- 
branee. 'Po that end he had transported the remnant of 
his master’s furniture to Guerande, and brought with 
him the portraits of the murdered family, that they 
might he for ever beforefiiis eyes; at the same time he 
IKiinted to the pictures on the wall. 

Tlie abbe, who had listened with intense anxiety to 
tho tale, grew pale as it advanced j and when it reae-lied 
this iioinr, following the direction in which the penitent 
Iiointed, he started to liis feet and exclaimed, ‘ Merciful 
heaven! my father! and my mother!’ The beggar, 
with a loud and piercing scream, fell senseless on the 
floor. 

After a time spent in mental prayer, the abbf; raised 
the fallen man, placed him on his low couch, and forced 
some water down his throat; after which he began gra¬ 
dually to rooover; liDt it was some time before he was 
restored to ftill eonffciousness, and then raising himself 
on his knees, be said in a friint voice, ‘ Is there pardon 
for such a wretch as I?’ 

• For you and for all men,’ replied the abbe solemnly. 
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i ‘ And can you pray for me ?’ 'Hie abbc fell on his 
I knees and poured forth an ardent prayer for the sinner, 

I who prostrated himself in silence before him. When 
I the priest sought to raise him—he W'as dead. 

i_ 

I 

I POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

I DISPERSION OF PLANTS BY THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

I The distribution of plants over the earth’s snrf.iec is 
I influenced by conditions of soil, heat, moisture, light, 

I altitude of situation, and varicflis other causes; for, did 
I they flourish independently of these conditions, tluMi 
i there were no reason why tlie vegetation of one part of 
j the globe should differ from that of another. Situations, 

! therefore, wliich present similar circumstances of soil, 

I climate, &c. are cai)able of being peopled with'the same 
j r.aec.s of plants, and if they arc not so now, it is because 
I tlio seeds or routs of such vegetables have not Ixicn 
j transported to them. Tlie agents which slid the disjscr- 
sioii or migrsition of plants arc of vsirious khids, and sire 
[ uiKsonneeted witli the esuises whiels limit tlieir goo- 
j grapliicsd distribution. Many seeds, for example, di'op 
from tlic parent stalk, spring up into a new series of 
stems, wdiich in turn give Isirtli to sinotlier rsieoof sei-ds, 
j suid tlieso .again to another circle of vegetation. Tims 
I any tribe of plants would spreail from a eommon centre 
; till arrested by tife: intluenees wliieh limit its rsingo of 
' habitsit,; suid ttiis inode of dispersion no lioubt oeea- 
! sionally oeburs. In m^st phints, however, tin; seeds are 
i small .and light, and easily home about by tl'o wind:;; 

some are downy, and furnished with wing.s; otliers liavo 
; buoyant tufts and fliaments; and many, when fully ripe, 

^ are ejected from the vessels wliieli contain them witii 
coRsiderable force. All these appendages and pcculia- 
; rities are evidently intended to facilitate tlieir di.sper- 
: sion, whieh is farther assisted by rivers and other 
. currents of water, by adhering to tlie coverings of 
i ipiadrnpeds, by being swallowed and subsequently voided 
’ by birds, and by the economical pursuits of man, wludher 
I iiecidental or intentional. Tlie seeds are arrested in 
‘ their progre8.sion by various e.auses : some are furnished 
with barhs and hooks, whieli lay liold of objects; others 
liccome entangled amid herbage, the qj^d of rivers, or 
: the softened soil of winter; wliile many towards spring 
are acted upon by the Iieat of the sun, so as to emit 
: an adhesive siibstonce, or their fleshy pericarps melt 
I down into the soil, e.arrying the embryo along with 
them. In all, the apiiendages which aid their migration 
begin to decay at the proper season, and so tire unfitted 
any longer to transport them. Tlic seeds thus dispersed 
spring up and flourish, if they find in their now habita*-s 
all the conditions iiecessary to their growth; if they do 
not, they either lie dormant, or die after an abortive 
struggle with the obstacles of soil, climate, drought, or 
moisture, which oppose them. 

From what has been sbiteil, the reader must perceive 
that the geographical distribution, and the dispersion of 
plants, are two very different things—the former being 
regulated by immutable physical conditions, and the 
latter being dependent on agents the most capricious 
and irregular. Among these agents the lower animals 
form one of the most curious and interesting, and to 
them we at present exclusively devote our attention. 
The modes in which the lower animals aid in the dis¬ 
persion of vegetation may be classed under three great 
lieads—nunely, by the’seeds adhering to their hair or 
wool, and being thus carried to great distances from the 
parent plant; by being swallowed by the animals, and 
subsequently voided entire and uninjured; aud by being 


dropt and lost daring the act of feeding, when bearing 
them from one place to another, or after having secreted 
them for winter provision. There may be other acci¬ 
dental modes in ^’hichthey facilitate this dispersion, but 
tlic above arc the most apparent and intelligible. 

Many seeds or seed-vessels, like those of the burr- 
dock, tcasle, woodrufe, &c. are furnished with hooka 
and barbs ivliieh readily l.ay hold of any flocey substance, 
as wool and liair; aud tlierc can be no doubt tliat 
.animals of tlie sheep and goat kinds materially aid 
ill the dispersion of these and otlier plants whose seed- 
vessels are similarly ennstrueted. These animals in a 
state of nature are almost ceaseless wanilerers, liere pass¬ 
ing llirough a eiiimp of thistles, burr-doelcs, and the 
like, there grazing among prickly sbruii^, or crushing 
tlieir way through thickets ; and during, each of these 
<i|(l!lations iiiscn.sibly carrying off seed-vessels, and por¬ 
tions ♦.f branches witli fruits and berries, wliieli in course 
of time .are dropt in other localities. Again, animals, as 
the o.v, liufValo, camel, liorse, ,%e. asjhey wander through 
tlu'ir pasturages, must aid in a similar manner the 
dispersion of plants: during tlie season wlien ttiey are 
ciisling tlieir shaggy coverings, tliey are prone to rub 
tliciiiselv'c.s against every slirub aud tree, and are thus 
lilaeed in more frequent contact witli seeds and seed- 
vessels. 'I’liis liability of seeds to become attached to 
tlie liair or wool of animals, is increased by the structure 
of tlie, seed-vessels, which are often hooked and barbed, 
and wliieli, M'ben fully ripened, so distend and recurve, 
as absolutely to bristle with points of attaoliment. Thus, 
for exanijile, in tlio cones of the fir tribe, the scales are 
SMioutiily imbricated over eacli other wlicii tlic seed is 
green, lint begin to sep.arate and curl back when it is 
ri))e, and thus readily adliere to any loose or shaggy 
subst:inee. To what extent plants iiuiy he dispersed in 
tills manner, it would ho fruitless to attemiit an esti¬ 
mate ; but any one who has wandered through a pasture 
field on a sunny d.ay in nutumn, aud seen the nuralier of 
gr.ass and other seeds which .adhered to his own clothing, 
or wild has observed the fleeces of»sheep in .an extensive 
Iiill-ruii, tlie sluiggy coatings of cattle as they rolled 
among tlie hcrhiige, or rubbed tlieir way through |)rake 
and tliicket, can have no difficulty in conaiiving how 
the wool and hair of quiidruixids should become instru¬ 
mental in the dispersion of plants over districts where 
they were formerly unknown. 

That trees and plants arc ever disseminated by the 
animals which feed upon their .secd.s, lutsbeen denied by 
certain naturalists, who contend tliat the seeds and fruits 
are comminuted and dcstroyeil in their passage through 
tlio stomach. Tins, however, is by far too sweeping an 
assertion, and one which every-day observation suffi¬ 
ciently contradicts.* There is nothing more common 
than to find gooseberries, raspberries, and brambles 
grow up in situations where we know for certain 
that the seeds from which they sprung must have 
passed through the human storaaiih; or to find stalks 
of oats and barley iu localities where the seeds must 
have ns surely passed through the intestines of the 
ox or horse. No doubt such cases are, as they must 
be, the exceptions to the general rule; for, were it 
ottierwisc, the fruits and seeds upon which animals 
feed could not possibly yield them their proper nourish¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, the proper food of truly 
granivoTous animals is masticated, comminuted, and 
digested; but it frequently occurs that these animals 
swallow seeds and fruits, which do not form their usual 
diet, and the consequence is, that a portion escapes 
through their stomadia uoinjoted. During certain 
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diseases, occasioned, it may be, by hating partaken of 
unusual food, seeds and grains are still more apt to pass 
I entire. Besides, it is not always the seed that forms the 
I nutriment; the cherry, the plum, the haw, the elder¬ 
berry, and other fruits, are swallowed by birds not for 
the kernel, but for the pulp which surrounds it; and 
many of tlie birds feeding in this manner have their 
organ.s so constructed, that the stone or kernel eannot 
possibly suffer any injury in its passage through the 
stomach. Cn this point we are conflnued by Mr .Icrdon, 
in a recent number of The Zoohxjist :—‘ In those species, 
says he, ‘ which live partly on licrries and partly on 
soft insect food, like ttie thrushes, 1 am inclined to think 
that in some instances seeds pass through unhurt, par¬ 
ticularly those whicli are of a hard texture, and which 
are enclosed dn .a pulp, as the berries of the elder and 
inountiiiu-ash, and jierhaps those of ciivrant.s, goose¬ 
berries, Ac. tn the course of my own ohservation.s, I 
have found seeds of the elder entire in the inte.stines of 
thrushes and blackhirdn, and 1 ha ve also iound haw- 
stoues in that of the latter bird. It is not at all sur¬ 
prising that the haw should lx; able to resist the action 
of the bl.'ickhird’s stsmiael), as it is of so ery h.ard a 
nature, and I should be inclined to say that in general 
it does so. I am also of opinion that the seeds of the 
holly, which are somewhat similar to those of the haw, 
generally c.scape the grinding power of the gizzard. In 
some fruit-eating trilx's, as the; Awpelhhv, which li.ave a 
wide and short intestiifal can.-il, seeds of all kinds may, 
and probably do, pas.s through uninjured ; and in om¬ 
nivorous birds, as the crows, soro(,‘ seeds may casually 
and accidentallv escape.' Indecid we have ])Ositive evi¬ 
dence of the juniper and misrletoo being dispensed in 
this manner; and of acorns, takeir from tlic stoin^h of 
a wood-x>igcon, having so far preserve*! their vitality as, 
on being sown, to spring up into healthy sajilings, out¬ 
stripping in lusty vigour t'le oaks grown from acorns 
in the usual way. 

It has been already stated, tlmt birds wl.ieh feed 
chiefly on fruits and hei’ries derive their subslistenee 
not from the stone, but from the soft pulpy peri¬ 
carp, and ‘therefore th.'it in most instance.s the keriiel 
passes through the stomach uninjured. A hi autiful 
illustration of this is given hy Mr Selby in his mono¬ 
graph on pigeons in sthe A'.jtoofet’s Lihranj: — ‘'I'hc 
precious nutmeg, or rather its soft covering, known to 
us by the name of mace, at cerlain scixsons affords a 
favourite repast to some siieeies of the arboreal pigeons 
of the Indian Archipelago. This valuable spice for the 
nulTOcg itself, which i.s gener.ally swallowed w ith the 
whole of its pulpy covering, passes uninjured througii 
the digestive organs of the bird, and is thus dispersed 
throughout the group of the Moluccas and other islands 
of the East. Indeed, from repeated experiments, it ap¬ 
pears that an artificial preparation, analogous to that 
which it undergoes in its pas.sage through the bird, is 
necessary, to insure the growth and fertility ot the nut; 
and it was not till after many and unsuccessful attempts 
had been made, that a lixivium of Jjime, in which the 
nuts were steeped for a certain time, was found to have 
the wished-for effect, and to induce the germinating 
tendency.’ So it is with many other fruits and berries, 
the fleshy pericarps of which alone are edible, while 
their stones resist the digestive powers of these birds. 
And when we consider that pigeons are most voracious 
vegetable feeders, take long flights, and some of them 
even make distant migrations, wc can readily allow 
thera to be widely instrumental in disseminating the 
Xilants on which they mainly subsist. Nor is it mere 
herbs and lowly shrubs which may he thus disperSBfi', 
but some of tisB/ most gigantic trees of the forest, as 
the banyan and banana, whose fruit Ikmishes for the 
arboreal pigeons of the East a favourite repast. As with 
pigeons, so with many other birds: pheasants devour 
numhars of acorns in the autumn, some of which having 
passi|d through the stomach, probably germinate : lin- 
neti||:' g(dd^ches, thrushes, goldcrests, hawfinches'/ &c. 
fleeit on /Mirries and stone-fruits, whose kernels resist 


their powers of digestion, arid are thus transiiorted to 
jdaccs far distant from the parent plant, where they' 
spring up and clothe the landscape with new vegeta¬ 
tion. 

The next palpable mode in which animals may faci¬ 
litate the dispersion of plants, is by scattering the seeds 
w’lien ill the act of feeding, by dropping them when 
bearing them aw'ay to their retreats, or by forgetting 
the spots in which they had deposited them for winter 
food. An example under each of these heads will be 
much nioie convincing than a mere general statement. 
The browm linnet, when feeding on thistle seed, ]tcrche3 
on the top of the weed, and tears the dowmy head asunder 
in order to rcacli the seeds which are attached to tlie 
recejitacle. During this act, many of the grains being 
loo.sencd, are borne away on their downy wings by the 
breeze to places far distant from the parent stem—the 
bird being in tliis ease the indirect disseminator of tbe 
thistle. Were the bead not torn asunder iu this niavi- 
iier, ten to one but it would become soaked with tlu* 
rains of winter, and fall down only a few inches from tlie 
original stalk, instead of being transported, as it often 
is, acros.s many miles of country. What is here men¬ 
tioned of the iinnet may bo witnessed in any tlii.stlory 
during some fine day in September, when the birds are 
feeding in flocks, mid scattering the down in (vciy 
dircetion. The greater jiart of the seeds i.s no doubt de¬ 
voured by tliem, but a nunitwr also escape, a fact which 
the liird is well aware of, as it frequently gives chase to 
till) stray ones as they arc borne ayray by the wind. 
Again, liirds often drop grains and berries while in tlie 
nets of carrying them to their retreats,'and of feeding 
upon tliein. 'Ihiis the imt-hateli, having fwisted off 
the boughs a cluster of bcech-inast, resorts to some 
favourite tree whose triinic is rough and uneven, and 
tries by a series of manainvrcs to jicg it into one of the 
ereviees of the baric. During this opor.ation the nuts 
sometimes fall to the ground, and being neglected by the 
bird, germinate and spring up into trees. Beeches arc 
often found growing near the luunvts of thi.s bird, wliich 
h.avo evidently been planted iu the manner descrihod. 
Lastly, as m.any animals arc led by instinct to lay up a 
store of food against winter, it often happens that some 
of ilissc stores are forgotten, and the seeds, nuts, &c. 
wbicli compose them, left to gomiin.ato on tlie return of 
spring. A ianiiliar and well-known example of this pro¬ 
cess is furnished by the habits of tbe squirrel, of which 
tile following anecdote has been frequently told:—‘A 
gentleman walkli^ one day iu the woods belonging to the 
1 Juke of Be.aufort, near Troy House in Monmouthsliire, 
was diverted by observing a squirrel sitting very com- 
Xiosedly on the ground. Ho stopped to watch its motions, 
in a few seconds tlie squirrel darted like an arrow to 
the top of the tree beneath w'liieli he had been sitting. 
Ill an instant he was down again with an acorn in his 
mouth, and began to burrow in the ground with his 
hands. After digging a small hole, he stooped down 
and deposited the acorn; then covering it, he darted up 
the tree again. In a moment ho w'as down with an¬ 
other, which he buried in the same manner. This he 
continued to do as long as the observer thought proper 
to watch him. The industry of this little animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him against want in 
the winter; and as it is probable that his memory knot 
sufficiently retentive to enable him to recollect the spots 
in which iie deposits every acorn, the industrious little 
feUow no doubt loses a few every year. These few 
spring up, and are destined to supply the place of the 
parent tree. Thus is Britain in some measure indebted 
to the industry and bad ancraory of a squirrel for her 
pride, her glory, and her very existence.’ 

There can be no doubt, tlien, that plants are dissemi¬ 
nated by the lower animals; but which animals are 
most active in the process, and to what extent their 
activity is'eflbctive, are problems in natural history, the 
solutions of which are yet but imperfectly discovered. 
As it stands, the fact forms one of tlie moat interesting 
features in creative design—namely, ttot the lower affli- 
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mal*, without gift of foresight or intelligence, are instru¬ 
mental in dispersing over the face of the globe those 
plants from which they in turn derive the means of 
subsistenca 


THE CORK REGATTA. 

Newspapee descriptions of regattas are usually very 
dry affairs, and one generally gathers from them but an 
imperfect idea of a spectacle which, in reality, is cheer¬ 
ful and animated beyond most others. It occurs to us 
that the following extract from a letter written by a 
friend of ours after seeing the* last Cork regatta, will be 
appreciated ns a more suitable description of that kind 
of amusement. The writer is a playful kind-hearted 
professor belonging to a Scottish university. It is per¬ 
haps necessary to add, that he w'rote for the amusement 
of a private eircic only. 

‘ Since 1 last wrote”, we were on a visit of a week at 

the Priory, the residence of Mrs-, winch I think 1 

formerly mentioned is delightfully situated close upon 
the teach of the Cove.* * * As the Cork re¬ 

gatta was held at the time I was there, I must try to 
give you some idea of a spectacle which is considered 
to be the finest of the kind in the United Kingdom. It 
began on Monday last, and continued for three days. 
The first day was delightful; light airs floated here and 
there over the surface of tlie beautiful harbour, and 
promised, from the aspect of the sky, to settle into a 
fine summer bwoze. Sitting in my bedroom, boats 
decked with flags pjissed from an early hour incessantly 
before me. I’could hear the gay laugh of the rowers, 
while they idled their joyous task, with their oars glis¬ 
tening in the sun. Many of the boats had music, which 
came more mellow to the car as it floated along tlic sur¬ 
face of the water. I nee<l not say that the gaiety of 
the scene was greatly heightened by the circumstance, 
that every boat bore along a due proportion of the fair 
sex. A large steamer decked with flags has entered the 
Cove, bringing from a distance many a glad heart to 
enjoy the festivities of the day. But we must go out, 
and see how things look from the side of the garden. 
What a gorgeous sight! The standard of England is 
majestically waving from the opposite batteries, and 
hundreds of vessels of all forms are covered with 
streamers. Among these, the Resistance man-of-war, the 
magnificent war-steamer the Stromboli, and the Volage 
frigate, particularly attract attention. They are literally 
covered, from the different mast-headaito the deck, with 
the flags of all nations. The beautiful yachts which are 
to contend for the honours of the d;iy are getting under 
weigh, and some of tliem, with their snow-white can¬ 
vass, are already tacking towards the place of rendez¬ 
vous. In the meantime let us shift our position, and 
get a little nearer to the place of starting, which is oppo¬ 
site the town of Cove. It is only a mile ofij and we 
shall have a delightful view of everything that is g- ing 
on, as we walk through the highly-ornamented grounds 
of Mr French, who has kindly given us permission to 
do BO. We have now got, by our gradual ascent, about 
four hundred feet .above the level of the water, and can 
distinctly discern the decks, with the persons walking 
along them, of the crowds of vessels which are moving 
in every direction below us. Come a little farther on, 
and from yonder point we shall be able to command a 
view of the whole. Did you ever see such a beautiful 
sight? Over a distance of more than six miles in every 
direction, the surface of the water is covered with ship¬ 
ping. IVy to count them. It is imp(M.sible, favomahly 
• placed as we are for the purpose. Did yon hear that 
gun ? It is the signal for starting of the first ra«—a 
race of hookers. They are fishing vessels, duly rigged, 
and very different from our — craft. Only observe 
how well they sail. They have to make a run of forty 
mUes before they return, so that it will be probably six 


* The celebrated natural harbmu' eaHed the Cove of Cork. It is 
studded all round with pUasantdooklng villas. 


hours hence. Thai otlier gun is the signal for the sail¬ 
ing of the yachts, some of which belong to ports in Eng¬ 
land. Wliat elegant sylph-like vessels tliey are! How 
swiftly they move through the water 1 It is now a flue 
steady breeze, aad it would bo impossible to have a more 
favourable day for the competition. Before we descend 
to the place of starting, let us remain here a little longer, 
and satiate our eyes with the magnificent and gorgeous 
pnispeet, so instinct witli life and beauty. Cast your 
eye westward in the direction of Cork. You cannot see 
the town for the intervening hill, which you observe is 
covered with elegant villas, the grounds being decked 
to the water-edge with fine wood and beautiful green 
lawns. Happy Ireland ! * * For this day, how¬ 

ever, all unpleasant subjects arc forgotten, and crowds 
after crowds are pouring down from Cork io the steamers 
to be present at the regatta. Look now towards the 
east. The contending yachts are still iti view, but in a 

t rt time tliey will quit the harteur, aiid stand out to 
Many of a different class are tacking to and fro 
before the time arrives, when tliey too shSl engage in 
the contest. 

Let us now descend towards, the town of Cove. 
From the windows of tlie diflerent houses you can 
sec people eagerly gazing at the lively and sliifting 
scene below tlieni. As we advance onward, the crowd 
gets more dense, and by and by we sliall have some 
difHculty in forcing our way through the living mass. 
T-ake care of your pocket handkerchief; I have teen 
cased of mine already, and fortunately will have no oc¬ 
casion to trouble myself farther about it. Now we have 
readied the enclosed space where tlie members of the 
regatta club have provided accommodation for their 

friends. Mr W-has furnished me with tickets, so 

tliat we sliall at once get admission. Oho! a consider¬ 
able number of ladies have got here before us; some of 
them arc seated in open carri.ages, and others are 
sauntering about to v.ary their view of the scene. I see 

E- sitting in her carriage with her sisters-in-law. 

Our old friend. Sir William iliekson, is talking to them 
on one side, and Lieutenant Levingo on the other. The 
Volage frigate, so gaily fluttering with ilagi^ is within 
a hundred yards of us. What is that on her maintop- 
gallant-mast-he.ad? 1 declare it is one of the seamen, 
leaning with his breast on the vefy summit of the mast, 
and looking down with composure from that xierilous 
position. 

Another gun. A fresh race has started. It consists 
of six-oared barges. The rowers, composed of the best 
seamen belonging to Cove, are all stripiicd to their shirts 
for the contest: how they struggle for the lead 1 Au- 
otlier gun announces the return of the winning yacht. 
She ran over the distance (forty miles) in little less 
than five hours; she belongs to Mr French. Now the 
hookers begin to heave in sight; and as every arrival is 
greeted with a gun, the reports are more and more fre¬ 
quent. But thougli it be very true that things presented 
to the eyes make a more lasting impression than what 
is addressed to the ear, I confess I begin to get tired 
witli staring so lorife at objects which, though constantly 
shifting, have nevertheless a great resemblance to one 
anotlier. I see, too, you are beginning to yawn a little; 
we shall therefore, if you please, make our way back to 
the l^iory, and return to-morrow. 

To-morrow, July 30, has come ; but oh how di^rent 
from yesterday I It blows hard, and the appearance of 
the sky threatens that it will blow still harder. The 
gay streamers can no longer be displayed without the 
risk of being blown to tatters. Though the gale has 
■iisreased to a storm, four yachts have started to contend 
for tlie prize, which is Leo. Observe how they yield 
to the sweeping blast as they swiftly scud along—^they 
will soon be out of sight-may they all return in safety. 
1^0 could liave imagined that this beautiful inland sea 
could be so frightfuUy agitated by a summer gale? But 
it blows so furiously, that it resembles more a wintry 
tempest than a breeze in the jEmdof July. But we must 
not prose about it ; we shaH. rather, if you please, go 
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back to the starting place where ive-were yesterday, sixty eight-poundew. Wo to the Prince de Joinvillc 
Whatcloudsof dust sweep idoiig the road! Most of the when he falls in with her as an enemy! Though, I 
yiichts are at anchor, and you observe some of the suppose, you care as little about dancing os I do, we 
vessels are actually driving from their moorings, and may just take a peep into the ball-room to admire the 
running foul of each other. We have ttgain reached the Irish beauties and observe their style of dancing. I 
place of rendezvous, which, notwithstanding the gale, is am sure you will admit that here there are many lovely 
even more crowded with carriages than it was yester- and beautiful women, and that not a few of them dance 

day. Here is Captain-, the preses of the club; he with elegance and grace. 

will tell us all about the state of matters. “ Captain-. « * ,► 

allow me to introduce to you my friend. Dr-.” It is now ten o’clock, and as you have no intentipn of 

“ I am happy to make your acquaintance. Dr-, but dancing, we may as well be off. 

extremely sorry we shall be able to contribute so little Next day I learned, that on the accident occurring to 
to your amusement to-day. One of the yachts has just the yacht which was dismasted the day before (and 
returned. She had scarrady got out of the harbour into whicVi proved to lie the Union of Cork), one of her com- 
the open sea, when one of her hands was washed over- petitors, the Edith of Liverpool, gallantly relinquishing 
board; fortunately, being a capital swimmer, the iniin the cause of .honour for that of humanity, bore down 
was saved, though with great difliculty. The giile upon her distressed rival, and succeeded in towing her 
being on the increase, and still more violent in the offing into liallycotton Bay, from wliich she was afterwards 
than on shore—and, besides, observing that one of the dragged by the Stromboli into the Covo of Cork. The 
yachts had carried away her mast, and was in imminent other yacht, the only one which sailed the prescribed 
danger ^they deemed it most prudent, as they could course, returned at half-past eight tlie preceding even- 
render her no assistance, to endeavour to return to the ing, and therefore won the race.’ 


render her no assistance, to endeavour to return to the ing, and therefore won the race.’ 
harbour, in order that the war-steamer, tlio Stroniholi, 
might be sent to her aid. In tlic meantime, 1 have ap- 

plied to tile admiral on the station, who has ordered a JO'l'TINGS OF THE COLONIES 

revenue cutter to proceed without delay to the spot, and ' ^ . 

keep a watch on the missing j'aehts. I fear we can AuisLAinr!, south austbalia. 

have no more racing to-day; but we are to have a grand We have received a six months’ file of a new news- 
dejeuner in the adjoinuig temporary pavilion, which has jiiiper, entitled the Adelaide Observer, which was 
been constructed for the purpose, and where I shall he started on the 1st of .Inly 1843. If thg, flourishing state 
happy to have the honour of your presence.” of a colony may be judged of from the number of news- 


happy to have the honour of your presence.” 

it is now past five o’clock, the hour at wiiich it was 
announced the dejeuner was to take place; and though 


papers it supports. South Australia must be considered 
in a state of prosperity, for iu Adelaide dlone four 


the fate of the absent yaelits is still unknown, our fast- weekly papers are issued. ’The hew candidate for the 
ing will not contribute m the least to their safety. We favour of tlic colonial public is weU printed, and edited 
may therefore join the crowd, and, before ,it be too late, with skill and care. From it we are enabled to glean a 


secure comfortable places at the banqueting table. 1 few facts, wliicli will show tlie state of the colony up to 
see there are four long tables; and as Mr W- is the end of last year. 

aeting as croupier at one of them, we shall endeAivour The country appears to be struggling out of a panic 
to seat ourselves by him. What a crowd! There can- brougiit about by large and not very prudent land sm?- 
not be fewer than 400 persons present. Help yourself, culations into which several of the colonists bad plunged, 
and allow Lieutenant Levinge, who is opposite you, to But affairs scevn to be assuming a healthy tone, and the 
attend to the ladies. nrovince is in a state of nrnoTPKftion tnvmrfio 


noi oe lewer man 4UU persons present. J ioip yourseii, culations into which several of the colonists bad plunged, 
and allow Lieutenant Levinge, who is opposite you, to But affairs seem to be assuming a healthy tone, and the 
attend to the ladies. ^ province is in a state of progression towards prosperity, 

Ihe preses has risen to propose a flovnng bumper wJiich is testified by the following facts i—'l'lie poimla- 
to the ladies; of couise yoa recollect be gave “ The tion of the Adelaide province has already re.ae)ied 1C 000 


Queen” some time ago. He ha.s done the thing very 
neatly. • His allusion to the commonplace theme, ka/i- 


of whom 4,300 are tillers .of tlie soil. One tliousand 
children were bom in the colony during 1843. In 1840 


year, you must admit, was well managed. Ho has risen only a.’iOS acres of land had been broken up whereas 
again, to intimate that we must prepare to retire for the by tlie end of fast year, 30,000 acres were brought 
removal of the tables, in order that arrangements may under cultivation. A glance at the accounts oflicially 
be made for converting the pavilion into a ball-room. rendered of exports and import.B, gives additional evi- 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant Levinge proposes that we derice of gradual prosperity. We must premise, that 
should visit the Volage. The barge is in attendance, it is a good sign in a recently established settle- 
manned with a crew of twenty brave fellows. We are ment when imports decrease and exports augment in 
sure to get a ducking, as it blows harder than ever; value; that is to say, till tliey reach the point at 
and, moreover, there may be some difficulty in scram- which commercial interchange becomes healthy. It 
bling up the frip,te’s side. Stay you on shore, and Mr shows that the resources of the country are being duly 

"Wr T will rrrt onii rkmirvAca .^.-...,.1 _ ai. ^ __aai_ ... .. ® 


■ and I wUl go and report progress. 


developed, and that the settlers obtain that on the 


Weil, you observed what difflcultjr we had in getting spot which thejT were at first obliged to derive from 
a board. Mr Levinge’s hat, you saw, was blown abroad. This is the case as regards the Adelaide pro- 
wayT When we got alongside the frigate, I confess vince of South Australia. On examining the official 


wic danger, so I mounted with all the alacrity of a fear- the impoitations of 1843 have not exceeded L.93 148 
less seaman. When I got fairly on deck, what neatness, against L.62,64S of exports, chiefly of colonial produe- 


U I* ., , ,o---- VI ju.uvyww. fnvrc: qUaTberB’ 

jJLtore the mainmast, on a circular mahogany frame, of 1S41 than those for the whole of 1843, which were 
was M'senbed in golden characters the well-known only of the value of L3,ll00. This must not, however, be 
sigufu oLjtelson, ‘ England expects that every man will revived as a syp of prosperity, for the coUaiy seems to he 
. j on board the Volage indi- getting into a state of over^productivenow, m owninUy in 

SL. ® , sentiment was reduced to practice the article of wheat One or two paragraphs frum the 

his brave officers and crew. Adelaide Observer prove this facttwi boginmng 
. ’ oteryed the Stromboli pass while we wefe on oftheharvest vast quantities of the last year’s were 
Dom? What a magnificent steamer she iS! Shecarries not thra^ed out and yet a new and heavy crop had 
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to be got in. On one occasion a adray-Ioad of excellent 
wheat was hawked through Adelaide for sale, among the 
merchantR or millers, unsuccessfully; though it ulti¬ 
mately found a customer at two-and-sixiicncc per bushel. 
On the same day a load of the best wheat was sold to 
a baker for three shillings a bushel. In another paper 
we And an account of a farmer w'ho threw down his 
fences and allowed his cattle to eat the corn standing, 
in despair of finding a market for ifc We may remark 
in passing, that in October 184.3, while tliis cheap sale 
and unavoidable waste of corn were going on at the an¬ 
tipodes. the average jirice of wlicat in England was 
.'ils. per quarter, or 6s. 4id*per bushel, and thousands 
were suffering for the want of bread. The wheat crops 
in the province are remarkably fine; instances being 
recorded of their yielding 45 bushels the acre; the 
straw standing nine feet high. 

Of stock, sliccp seem to be the most profitable and 
Largely bred, despite a disease (scabies) whiidi prevails , 
amongst them. Several intelligent colonists formed 
themselves into a committee to inquire into the best 
means of preventing and curing this scourge, but with¬ 
out eliciting aiiytliing more than is known on the sul)- 
ject in tlie parent country. 

Besides its natural productions, Adelaide has set np 
manufactories of its own. In 183U the only exports 
from the colony were wool, oil, and wh.alelwne; in 1843 
it was able to send away a variety of useful articles, 
after having supplied itself for home cunsumption with 
every sort of igiplemcnts of husbandry’. An important 
drawback to manufacturing on an extensive scale is a 
want of coal.* No coal-fields have as yet been discovered 
in the province; a (ipfieieney which, amongst other di.s- 
advant.ages, forbids the use of steamboats; hut it is pro- 
poseil to import this necessary article from N e\v Zealand. 
Neither is water very plentiful in many districts. Tlio 
town of Adelaide is near a shallow river (the Torrens), 
and seems as yet to be ill supplied witli water, if wc 
may judge from sonic squabbling among the water-car¬ 
riers which appears in print. Iron abounds, imd good 
pig iron has lieen made by tlie use of ehareoal. 

In looking over a list of wages publislied in tlie Ade¬ 
laide Observer in 1843, we cannot perceive any encou¬ 
ragement for artisans to emigrate to that colony. Wages 
are alxiut the same, or jierlia];>.s a little less than in 
Great Britain. The average earnings of a journeyman 
Ulacksniith is .30s. per week: ‘ trade middling,’ Sawyers 
—who are ratlier scarce—carpenters, painters, shoe¬ 
makers, tanners, miners (ehieily employed in digging 
wells), and shipwrights, about the same. Bricklayers, 
tailors, and wheelwrights, earn only SSs. per week. 
Agricultural laliourers and domestic servants, on the 
contrary, being in demand, are better paid than in this 
country. Farm labourers easily obtain employment at 
8s. per week, and their food. Shepherds ‘8s. to 13s. per 
week, according to ability, together with rations, con¬ 
sisting of 10 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of meat, 2 p innds 
of sugar, and ^ pound of tea, weekly. Where wives 
act as housekeepers, they obtain rations also. At dis¬ 
tant stations liigher wages are given.’ Adelaide holds 
out the best prospects to domestic servants. Men in 
that capacity, and female cooks, obtain from T*.20 to 
Tj.25 per annum, besides their board; house and nurse¬ 
maids from L.IO to L.12. 

From the advertisements (of which the paper we are 
quoting has upon an average four well-filled columns), 
it would appear that the town of Adelaide is provided 
with shops and stores containing every necessary of 
life it is possible to wish for, together with a few luxu¬ 
ries. Nor are the intellectual wants of the colonists 
neglected. A bmksdler is frequently announcing the 
arrival of shipments of books in every department of 
literature, and boasts that his circulating librwy con¬ 
tains 2500 popular novels, romances, and periodicals. 
Ho promises, moreover, to increase his catalogue by 
every arrival from England. Another in ‘the trade’ 
advertises a ‘ variety of new and popular works, suiteble 
for reading and private families.’ Thus the tame 


of an English author sometimes extends, it woulil ap- 
jiear, to the dense solitudes of an Australian forest. 
Ihit the Colony does not depend entirely on the mother- 
country for intellectual nutriment: it publishes books 
of ’its own. '4'hcre is a native ‘South Australian Al¬ 
manac’ issued annually; and under the be.'ul ‘just pub¬ 
lished,’ we find the announcement of ‘ The South Aus¬ 
tralian Viguerou and Gardeners’ Manu.il,’ written by 
an emigrant gardener, and printed aud published at an 
Adelaide newspaper office. 

Not the least interesting information wc have picked [ 
out of the Adelaide Observer, is that concerning a I 
colony of Germans in the Mount Barlier district, some 
twenty miles east of the town of Adelaide. By the 
5lli Victoria, natives of Germany residing in .Scmtli 
Australia are made British subjects; to nil of wliose 
riglits and privileges tliey are admitted, llalmdorfi or 
German town, and a iieiglibouring vifiage wliieli tliey 
l^ave establislicd, tlioiigli not situated near tlie best land 
in ilie colony, is nourishing under their persevering in¬ 
dustry. Ilalmdurf alrc.idy boasts of a Lutheran churtdi, 
a mill, an inn, and schools, at which forty-eight daily, 
and hetween fifty and sixty Sunday seholars attend. 

‘ The men tan tiieir own leather, aud the woineii card 
and spin ivool, and knit stockings; and in order that 
no opportunity may be neglected of improving their 
time and their circumstances, those of the able-bodied 
among them, who can he spared from home, find em¬ 
ployment with tluf neigiibousing farmers and settlers 
in the capacity of shepherds, labourers, or servants.' 
These people may Ixi safely set up as models for emi¬ 
grants. Tliey would ‘get on’ anywhere. The town- 
sliip of Mount Barker is the ‘county town’ of tlic dis¬ 
trict, and is inhabited by Germans and English. It 
already lioasts of a court-house, where magistrates sit 
weekly, a iiolice station, a post-office, a school-house, 
and an inn. 

Taking into consideration all the facts wo have been 
enabled to gather from the current information, supplied 
by tlie Adelaide Ghserver, it is to he inferred that the 
colony is in an imiiroviiig and satisfactory condition. 

PERIODICITY OF VITAL PHENOMENA. 

Da Lavcook, physician to tluj York Dispensary, and 
Messrs Quetelet, Schwann, and Schweig, the well-known 
continental pliilosophers, have of late years been gra¬ 
dually bringing to completion a curious theory with 
regard to the periodicity, or tendency to a regular 
recurrence, of certain vital pheiionicna in connexion 
with periodical phenomena in the external world. 
From a short view of the doctrine, which we find in 
the .Tuly number of the British and Foreign Medi¬ 
cal Review, it appears that the fundamental period 
of these philosophers is twelve hours. They find the 
barometer comes to its ininimuiu height for the day 
hetween four and five in the inorning, and once more 
between four and five in the evening. Again, it is at 
its maximum height twice in the twenty-four hours, 
namely, hetweerf eight and ten in the morning, smd 
lietween eight aud ten in the evening. The two first of 
these periods are also the times when electric tension is 
at its minimum; while at the two latter periods it is at 
its maximum. Now, it is very, remarkable that these 
periods also mark the occurrence of certain organic phe¬ 
nomena, such as the beginning and conclusion of the 
exacerbation of fevers, the beginning and conclusion of 
excitement in the insane, the ^atest excdtalulity in the 
circulation, and the escape of insects from the cbrysalis. 
Our philosophers therefore assume that twelve hours is 
a space of time or tieriod fundamentally concerned in 
vital phenomena. They call it the lunar day, which 
tliey hold the basic unit of their system. An ordinary 
or solar day they consider, accordingly, as two days, 
and an ordinary week as two weeks. 

‘ This hebdomadal or heptal cycle, according to Dr 
Laycock’s views, governs, dtiier in its multiple or sub¬ 
multiple, an immense numbdr of phenomena in animal 
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1 life. The phases of development in insects appear to 
I present the most uniform examples of its indiicnce. In 
i these Hr Laycock makes four principal periods ; 1. the 
i hatching of the ova, &c. The ova are hatched in periods 
; varying considerably as to length. The shortest ia a 
; lunar week, or three days and a half, as in the wasp, 

' common bee, and ichneumon ; in the cecidomia tritici, 

: it is two lunar weeks ; in the black caterpillar and 
gooseberry grub, three lunar weeks. The larva state 
rarely occupies less than two, or more than twenty-four 
lunar weeks, and the moults of that state have usually 
; an interval of two lunar weeks. “ The period spent in 

1 the pupa state is the most in^accordanee with the gene- 
! ral law of limitation by weeks ; in fact, the more exact 
! the observations are as to the length of this period, the 

1 more confirmatory are they of the general rule : for cx- 
1 ample, Mr Denny had three larv® of the sp/mtx airopos, 

! which went into the earth on August 22d, 24th, and 
j September 2d, respectively. They aj)pcared as perfect 

1 moths on October 16th, 18th, and 27th; or, in each 
j case, in exactly eight weeks.” 

‘ A peculiar class of the functions of the adult insect 
: or imago exhibit the *agency of the same law. Thus 
. twenty or twenty-one d.ays after the queen-bee has 
; begun to lay the eggs of drones, the bees begin to con- 
' struct royal cells. If her impregnation be retarded be¬ 
yond the twenty-first (Huber) or the twenty-eighth 

1 (Kirby and Spence) of her whole exi-stence, she lays 
: male eggs only, showingrfhea no jealousy of the young 
j queens. Some insects attain puberty immediately after 
leaving the pup.arium ; others occupy a definite number 
of weelcs in growing, especially the coleopteraj, arach- 
■ nida, and Crustacea. Thus the newly-disclosed imago 
! of the cattmia aurata remains a fortnight under the 
j earth, and that of the lucanux cervux not loss tban three 
weeks. The (!Oinmon cyclops is at first ne.arly sphe¬ 
rical, and provided with no more than two antennaj and 
four short feet. On the fourteenth day a small jirojeo- 
tion appears on the hinder part of the body ; on the 
twenty-second it acquires a third pair of extremities ; 
and on the twenty-(!ighth it moults. 

‘ The periods of incubation or of development of the 
ova of fishes have not been closely observed, with the 
single exception of those of the salmon. From Dr 
Knox’s industrious zeal, we Laru that the ora of th.-at 
fish are hatched in exactly twenty weeks, or 140 days. 
These periods in birds are much better known to us ; I 
they are all regulated by this “ heptal” law. The eggs 
of small birds, as fly-catchors, sparrows, Sec. are hatched 
in twm weeks; of gallinaceous birds, the common fowl, 
piieasant, grouse, See. in three weeks ; of the duck tribe, 
in four weeks; of swans, in six weeks.’* 

The higher tribes of animals are shown to be under 
the same law in respect of their periods of gestation. 

‘ It is not, however, the phases of development only that 
exhibit the law of periodicity just laid down ; there are 
various other changes and functions amenable to it. 
The moults of adult annulose animals, as the araolinida, 
myriapoda, and Crustacea, the exuviation of serpents, 
and the renewal of the dermoid appendages in birds and 
mammals, are all regulated by it more or less. And so 
also are minor processes. The ring-pigeon ^ot only sits 
fourteen days, but lays eggs previously to sitting for 
fourteen days. Birds qf the goose and duck kind lay 
eggs in the wild state at tertian intervals [the basic 
unit quadrupled], that is to say, seven in fourteen days, 
or one every other day. The goldfinch builds its nest 
in three days, and it is left unoccupied for four, the first 
egg not being laid until the seventh day from the be¬ 
ginning.’ 

Dr Layc^k has some laborious investigutionB of the 
periods (rf intermittent disease, whicli go upon the whole 
to support his theory. He adopts the hypothesis of a 
regular sequence of critical days in health, going con¬ 
tinually on from the beginning of organic existence, 
and predisposing to the outbreak of disease. It is par- 

ticularly marked in the stages of the development and 
shedding of the teeth. In support of this idea, he in- 
stauces the case of twin brothers, sick-nurses in an 
hospital at Bourdeaux, who were always ill at the same 
time, and became afTected with cataract together. We 
can add, from our own observation, another case of 
twins, identical in appearance, who frequently have 
coincident ailments, and who even lost, in two or tliree 
instances, during dentition, the same particular teeth 
in succession. 

It appears that the number 7 is deeply concerned in 
this curious hypothesis. This leads Dr Laycock into a 
dissertation, too abstract for our readers, on the impor¬ 
tance attached in ancient and modem times to that 
number, and on its remarkable properties in transcen¬ 
dental arithmetic. We may only remark, that 7 has 
been long known to be distinguished in the laws regu¬ 
lating the harmonious perception of colours and sounds : 
it is so in that of forms also, and probably even in 
tastes, if wo may believe the works of our ingenious 
townsman Mr Hay. ‘ There is harmony of numbers in 
all nature ; in tlie force of gravity, in tlie planetary 
movements, in the laws of heat, light, electricity, and 
chemical aflinity, in tlio forms of animals and plants, in 
the perceptions of the mind. Tlie direction indeed of 
modern natural and physical science is towards a gene¬ 
ralisation which shall express the fundamental laws of 
all by one simple numerical ratio.’ 1‘rohahly it will 
soon show ‘ that the mysticism of Tytl;agora.s was mys¬ 
tical only to the unlettered, and that it was a system of 
philosophy founded on the then existing mathem.atie.s, 
which latter seem to have comprised more‘of the philo¬ 
sophy of numbers than our present,’ 

ETCHING.S FROM ORDINARY LIFE. 

THK CONTIIAHT. 

Rotikut Mathews, or, as he in tlie meridian of liis 
fashionable life used to write himself, Robert Mowbray 
Mathews, was the only son of an honest hair-dresser 
who commenced business in the thriving seaport of 

K - when hair-dressing was a very dilferent sort of 

affair from what it has been since the abandonment of 
pigtails and powder, .lolip Mathews was an agreeable 
old man, fond of joke and banter, but possessed withal 
of a degree of quiet worldly wisdom, wliich gained for 
him in his native burgh the nickname of Pawky John. 
Nobody’s shop could be more tidily kept or more 
neatly painted than his ; the floor was so thoroughly 
scrubbed, that it almost vied in whiteness with his linen 
apron ; and the pleasant odours which escaped when his 
sash was open, were enough to keep one on that side 
the pavement though his business lay directly over the 
way. In fine, about the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, Mr Mathews’s was the beau-ideal of a provincial 
hair-dresscr’s shop, aspiring to do a little in perfumery, 
and a great deal in the toy trade, if one might judge 
from the display of drums, trumpets, tin swords, and 
pea-guns which adorned its windows. The truth is, 
its owner was a thriving man ; no one could be more 
obliging to his customers than he, and no man truer to 
his profession, if we except a few errant bursts of 
patriotism which led him on sundry occasions to don 
the martial habiliments of a volunteer. Possessed by 
inheritance «f the house and shop in which he practised 
his art, having a frugal and industrious partner, and 
blessed with no more than two children, the demands 
upon his incoitte were not numerous, and by the time 
'chat his eldest child and only son was fit to become an ■ 
apprentice, John Mathews had managed to lay aside 
somewhat more than tluree hradred pounds. About 
this period Waterloo gave a quietus to ‘ the war,’ as it 
did to our hair-dresser’s patriotism; and henceforth he, 
his wife, son, and daughter, were all working-bees in 
that shining Uttie shop of his. There was always 
something for each to do, and as the &mily expendi¬ 
ture was small) John’s capital accumulated more rapidly 

* British sod Foreign Ikedloal Beview, xriit 167. 
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I than could be c.xpected by those, who have never nt- 

I tempted a similar experiment. No person, lv:)wever, 
would have known that fact from his bearinjr: ho was 
ever the same cheerful, modest, little man, with a bit of 
jileasantry for all, and a willing and ready hand to 
whisk olF the roughest beard in the seaport. 

Time went on. John Mathews made money, bought 
house-property, and acquired a status in the burgh. 
And now that this fact became known, he was treated 
with somewhat greater deferonco. Mr -was heard more 
frequently than John ; ho was sundry times elevated to 
the council-board; and on one oecasion, if his modesty 
had permitted, would have Uben honoured as bailie. All 
this, liowevcr, wrought no change on our liair-dresser. 
No doubt the frontage of the old shop w.as remodeled, 
and a more enmmodious ho\ise litted up above, with 
other similar improvements ; but tliis was no more 
tli.'in befitted the condition of a man at the,head of his 

II profession in the hustling little seaport of K-. Well i 

| l would it have been had this jirosperity afiected the son i 
jj .as little as it did the father. Kohert, now a young jn.an, 

Inul very different ideas of liair-dressing and the world : 

: lie hated the one, and looked njion the other as a field 
only for ‘ genteel and fashionable’ amusements. Many 
I aivl long were the altercations on this point lictweeu 
; father and son ; but tiie old man had his hand at the 
; helm, and took his own circ-umspect and industrious 
; course. ‘ No, no, Bobbie, my man, .stick to your trade ; 

■ and if yc dinna dishonour it, it’ii no dishonour you. 

■ AVh.nt though yon wccc a merchant, or a writev, or ,a 
i! doctor to-morrow, yo would still liae to work—ay, a 
I i great deal clifser than ye do now, and maybe at dirtier 
Ij work than ye meet ivi’ in your hiihcr's cutting-rooms, 
j: No, no, lad, folks that .set up to be gentlcnien .T at nnee, 

j would need to hae lang jiurses, or gudsooth tlieir horses 
I and gigs ’ll no stay lang wi’ them. Wait till wc doulilc 
I wind we hae, and ye eatch some hraw leddy, and then 
’.ve’f talk o’ AfuiJiewnvillc .and one crops; hut jinst now, 
let’s crop tlie chins and pow's o’ our customers.’ Thus 
j would he endeavour to reason tlic jmung man out of his 
i folly, which had alrc.ady become painfully apparent in 
; his perpetual anxiety to be mistaken by the public for 
j a gentleman, and in the horror he felt at being roeog- 
' nised as in anyway connected w'itli the craft of liis 
i Worthy fatlier. ‘Had I been a lawyer or a merchant, 
or anything but a liair-dresscr,’ he would say, ‘ I might 
i have associated with other folks, might have dined 
: on the Sundays with Banner Gnaliam, kept a couple 
i of pointers, and taken the license to shoot over young 

; Ncwlarids’s moors; but the conne.xion with that- 

I toy-shop—faugh!’ 'Thus did Robert Mathews, like 
j many other foolish fellows, fret himself out of humour 
1 with his profession, get idle, and associ.ate witli certain 
i young men, whose chief glory it was to sneer at humble 
• jiunsuits, and to ajK: the viees hut not tlie virtues of 
I their superiors. To preserve an only son from ruin 
j among such associates, as well as to gratify his ’csire 
of being in some other business on his own account, liis 
father at length consented to advance the capital neces¬ 
sary to set him up as what is in Scotland called a 
‘ general merchant.’ It was indispensable, however, to 
have some knowledge of business; at least so thought 
the father; and the capital was to be forthcoming only 
on condition of tiie son’s attending for twelve months 
the warehouse of a neighbouring trader. To this tlie 
young man reluctantly yielded j fie saw nothing in a 
general merchant’s business which his fatliec’s shop had 
not fitted him for; besides, it was a year lost, allowing 
some other person to get the start, and the chance of 
turning over a few hundred pounds’ profit gone. 'Fno 
consequence was, that before six months were over, his 
inattention and presumption had become so annoying, 
that his master was glad to get rid of him. 

He was now ready to commence business j but where? 
His native burgh was out of the question: in any part 
of its beat street he was within sight of the painted pole 
of his father j and for a ‘ general merchant’ to hold up 
his head umW the pede of a barber, was impossible. 


if.'/ 


The town of D-was .Tceordingly chosen, not pre¬ 

cisely because it offered the most advantageous opening, 
but that it was where one of his former associates had 
recently opened as haberdasher, aud because the mooi'-s 
of .his gciitlemgn .acquuiutance, Newlands, lay within a 
comfortable dinner drive, llorc ‘ Mr Robert Mow¬ 
bray Mathews, raerehant,’ routed a large shop, fitted 
up a house by one half too i;.xj[)ensive for his station, 
and commonced business on a great sealo—all upon 
11 cash account of one tlionsand pounds from his 
father, and the credit which thiit W'ortliy man’s gmid 
name inspired among the vi'holeside traders. For the 
first six or eight months the novelty of the cliangu was 
(I’.iitc e.\hilarating: mir Syomig shopkeeper really did 
wonders; for, with all his follj', he Imd a strong liking, 
for money, which he found was indisnensable to liis 
extraviiganees, lint tlioii, having cutahliuhvil his hn.si- 
iiess, tile busiues.s, if ivortli keeping, must take care of 
iTiself. Sueii was the sage maxim of Robert Mowbray 
'*slp'.licwa ; aud now he recouimeiieed his career of gay 
auu fashioiialile aspirations. A 3 oung man of twenty- 
six, at the liead of a first-rate retail trade, could sm‘el 3 ' 
afford to liavo a liorse. and gig, take a game license, ■ 
aud keep a coui>le of pointers. 'Diero was no harm in I 
all this: liis profits could aflbrd it ; liis ‘ \muiig meu’ j 
could manage the shop; and, with 11 little smiervision ; 
on liis part, affairs would get forward (luite swimmingly. ; 
Fagging day :ifter day would never tlo with his consti- ] 
tiitioii; ami if lie luid only g. few 3 'ears of tliis over, i 
what with liis own and the old man’s capital, lie. would j 
settle down in some snug little country e.state, marry an j 
lieiress, and then—liurra for it! Tims did he reason ; 
with liimsclf; and, suiting the action to tlio word, would 
wave lii.s quill in ecsiacy, and kick the counting-room 
stool I'.nder tl)o desk for the evening. Happy Mr 
Mathews! 

Uoiiert’s first year as merchant passed by' without 
.mytliing particular to attract the attention of his 
fattier or friends. His accounts were duly' paid; and 
if he could not s;ry as much for his own customers, it 
w'as that, being a beginner, it would not do to be over- 
harsh in demanding punctual payments., The second 
year canic round ; lie saw less of his shop, and more of 
a few loungers wlio were connoisseurs of wines, and \ 
talked knowingly of horses anij dogs. To he the a 8 .so- ' 
ciate of such men, was more than fortuimte in the son of \ 
a hair-dresser. It cost liiiu, to he sure, some of the most j 
expensive dinnor.s; hut wimt of that ? He was only doing 
what utlicr gentlenioii did; and then did not lie reap 
the pleasure of his own horses and dogs, which, without 
such society, it would be ridiculous in liim to aspire to? 
Thus, amid jockeys, dog-fanciers, fashionable idlers, find 
dissipated lairdlings, did Mr Mathews neglect his busi¬ 
ness, and squander double what lie could earn by it, 
even if it had been attended to—a tiling it was not— 
for ids shopmen followed in their own way the example 
he set them, and spent in vicious enjoyments much of 
the profits of their employer. The close of the second 
year came round; bills became due; every shift was 
tried to meet thtm ; customers were dunned for their 
accounts; and at last old Mathews was appealed to. 
Much, however, to the credit of his good sense, he firmly 
resisted; an^ thus his son was left to his own shifts and 
resources. Somehow or otlier^he scrambled through 
this his first business-difficulty, and might liave re¬ 
covered himself had he ahanduiied his sporting and dis¬ 
sipated companions: but no; he wanted nerve for that, 
and know too little of mercantile affairs, to conduct 
them with profit against such expensive demands. 

. His customer whom he had dunned now fell off, liis 
creditors became duns in turn, and refused new stock 
till the former suppUes were accounted for. Against 
such a concatenation of difficulties scarcely any expe¬ 
rienced merchant could hold up, far less Mr Robert 
Mathews, who knew less of merchandise than his 
youngest apprentice. His gay companions could do 
nothing for Mm; for they were equmly penniless with 
himself, and (mly hung imal him so long as he could 
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minister to their plcusurcs. In a few months more liis 
name lipiircd in the Gazette; his sliop and goods were 
disposed of for hehoof of his creditors; and he, poor fel¬ 
low, was under the necessity of taking shelter under the 
old painted pole which he had so eowiially despised. 
Doubtiess, had he possessed any manly spirit—but when 
did such as lie ever lioast true pride?—he could not 
have submitted to this humiliation. He attributed 
his misfortunes to other people—to liis customers, to his 
shopmen, to the dull times ; in fine, to. everytliing but 
tlie right cause—^liis own extravagant expenditure, want 
of steady purpose, and the necessary knowledge of, and 
attention to, his business. 

Old .lohn Mathews was now a humbled and much 
•altered man. Reflections upon his lost thousand iiomids, 
and the disgraee of his son’s bankniptcy, preyed sorely 
niion him ; and it required all the cheering iidlueuco of 
his wife and daiighter to keep him from sinking under 
it. ‘Iloocver, the laddie’s wi* me,’ he would say ; ‘ and 
if he sees the folly o' his ways, and resolves to do better, 
the experience is cheaiily bought, dear as it ha.s been 
to vie.' In life, Robert was now little better than a 
cipher: his former conwades only laughed among them¬ 
selves at his silliness; and finding himself no longer in 
naincst among them, he was fain to sit quietly down in 
his father’s shop, which was by this time of consider¬ 
able value. What his emi)loynient was, no one ever 
riglitly could learn, for he seldom or never made his ap¬ 
pearance before eustornerfc ; but there are many things 
which can be done in a peruke-maker’s back-room, and 
amid these varieties we believe Robert was profitably em¬ 
ployed. While his son had been squandering, the old man 
had been storing. The returns from his business were 
considerable, and by one or two luckj^ appliances of his 
capital, he had more than doubled it. The reader must 
i not imagine, however, that John Mathews was a .spe- 
; culator. He w.as too cautious for tluit, cspeeiidly in 
matters which he knew notiiing of, and yet it was by 
speculation tliat he donbled his savings. A sliipownc.r, 
skilled in the whale trade, saw how he could readily 
make his fortune, had he only the command of a certain 
I sura; but to hsk tliis publicly, was to let his secret out, 

I and therefore he had recourse to Mr Mathews. ‘I’ll 
I no join you,’ said .lohn, *fi.r 1 ken naething .ahoot 
whaals or Greenland ; hut I’ll tell ye what I’ll do. If 
the .yiee’v sae glide os ye say, gio me security over 
your insurance, and I’ll lend you the twa-three bawbees 
I hae managed to scrape thegither. If yc lose. I’ll seek 
nae interosh and if ye succeed, ye’ll surely share the 
profits.’ The captain saw no other way. of rsiising tlie 
money, and hard as was the bargain which old Mathews 
drove, it was agreed to. The speculotion was tried, 
and proved doubly successful. John was now, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a rich man; hut still he vene¬ 
rated the painted pole and his toy-shop, and would 
not have parted with his business (which, by the way, 
fully employed a journeyman and cDuple of Bpprenticc.s) 
for ten times his capital. What the amount of that was, 
no man, and far less woman, knew. ‘,18 it three thou¬ 
sand?’ says Mrs Mathews in the most winning tone 
she could utter, one evening when John was iu an un¬ 
usual sunshiny mooil. ‘ Na,’ says liis daughfer, striking 
the key a little higher, and more directly to the old 
man’s pride—‘it’s four,’ ‘It’s neither,’ replied John, 
imitating tlie tone of his daughtef; ‘ but when ye get a 
man wi’ the half o’t, I'll tell ye. what I’ll do—I’ll double 
his fortune.’ The old man, however, never lived to ful¬ 
fil tills pleasant promise; for, iu a few months after, 
and just as he was meditating retirement from business 
in behalf of his son, he was suddenly cut leaving hitf*' 
effects to his cfoildren after the decease of the mother. 
Nor was this event long in following. Within less 
than a year the grave also closed over Mrs Mathews, 
leaving Robert inheritance to the value of three thou¬ 
sand, and his sister to the value of two thousand pounds. 

' Now WM the heyday of Mr Robert Mathews’s wishes. 
Grief for his parents soon subsided; his old, companions 
.tegan to recognise him; his former habits returned j and 


a few months saw ths old hair-dresser’s shop, and every ^ 
trace of it, obliterated. His mind was irrevocably fixed 
upon a small moorland estate adjoining that of bis friend 
Newlnnds, whicli he was to improve and farm on his own 
account, and for the purchase of which it was resolved 
to sell off all the property which his father had acquired 
in the burgh of K-. His sister, a facile and some¬ 

what vain woman, re.adily consented to all this, her 
eoiuuirrcnce being the more easily obtained, that one 
of her brother’s ‘gentlemen’ comp;mions was solicit¬ 
ing lier hand. Still, all the money they could niiistpr , 
was not sufficient to purchase and stock this hill- 
fann ; but th.at wa.s easilj? managed by the lawyers—a , 
mortgage concluded the bargain. R. M. Mathews, Esq. ' 
of Broadmoor, was now in his own eyes a ino.st impor¬ 
tant person. The very mention of h.air-tlressing or 
perukes p;jt him in a fever; he would, iiidecal, liave 
given linlf.his fortune had such distressing vocables ' 
never been invented, lie scormrd tlie idea of ids father's 
journeyman succeeding to the business, even tliougU 
handsomely offered for tlie good-will tliereof, lest it should 
perpetuate the remembrance of his origin. Nay, he even 
went so far as to make it a question in Law wlietlu r that 
i;idividaal shouldstatc in his handbiils ‘ fifteen year.s jour¬ 
neyman with tlie Late Mr Mathews.’ Tlie journeyman, 
however, kept to his resolution, ;iml now makes almost j 
as good a living under the painted pole as did his re- 
specteil master and preceptor. 

How Mr IMathews ot Broadmoor conducted tlie affairs ' 
of liis estate is easily told. A mansion was built, quite , 
unsuitable to the extent of his land ; hinders and dogs I 
were of course indispensable ; and as these ,luxuries ! 
necessarily involved the keeping o( company, company I 
was kept of llio most expensive de.scrijitioii. 'J’lie coiii- 
panionsliij) of quiet decent farmers was whut Mr Ma¬ 
thews could not of course condescend to; and country 
gentlemen of standing and respectability treated liiin 
with the same indifference. In short, his associates were 
of the most ohjcetioiiablc sort: those of a liigher rank, 
who, despised .and excluded by their own circle, sank 
down to his only for thcs.ake of his wines and the soci.al 
liberties allowed them. Ignorant of farming and its 
details as if lie had eainie from a differenr, planet, he had 
to depend entirely upon tlie advice of others ; and tliey i 
not knowing, or not earing to know, the condition of j 
ills land, gave adrnoiiitioiis often the most eontr.adictory i 
and perplexing. Thus it was that in )es.s than two years i 
he found himself in peeiniiary difficulties, and had to ^ 
raise money by mortgage. To increase liis difficulties, ' j 
his sister married one of ids gay companions—the pen- ! j 
niless youngest son of a iieighhouring fiunily; called up j i 
her portion, and departed with her husband for New 
South Wales. Tlius additional mortgages were thrown ; 
on Broadmoor; and Mr Mathews, relaxing nothing in j 
his expensive habits, and learning nothing of Ids busi¬ 
ness as gentleman-farmer, but getting into debts through j 
racing and othCr extravagances, was, in tlm course of i 
eight years, compelled to submit to a sale of his estate. ' 

When his debts were cleared off, lie found himself 
worth somewhat less than six hundred pounds. With 
this sum lie might have succeeded as a farmer. Thou- j 
sands have built fortunes on less; but farming and a ; 
counter life were now tp him as nauseous as mercantile i 
pursuits. He embarked the remnant of his fortune in I 
some maritime speculations, in partnership with another j 
equally unsettled os himself. Handsome fortunes had | 
recently been made in this line, and what should hinder 1 
Robert Mowbray Mathews and his partner from doing ! 
what others had done before them ? So thought our quon¬ 
dam laird, and so he had always thought at each new 
turn of his career, till misfortune and failure had tauglit 
him the contrary. For a few years, he was seen about ! 
town endeavouring to look something like business, but 
the guise was too flimsy to hide the fact from those who 
knew him. He was an idle Md profligate man. Sud¬ 
denly he was missed from his accustomed resorts ; he 
had fallen in debt, and fled no one knew whither. Years 
passed by, and Robert Mathews was found in company 
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with liis former partner ns a petty coal-broker in the 
Scotch metropolis. This, too, like all his other schemes, 
failed him, or vas abandoned for somethiiif; new; for 
the la.st time we hapiKiiicd to observe him, wa.s during 
the present autumn, in the habiliments of a broken-down 
jockey, attached to the steps of a imblic omnibus. 

Wysc men alway 
AIBrnin ami say. 

That best i.s for a in.an 
Diligently 
for to apniy 

TIib business that lie can; 

And in no wyso * 

To enterpryso 
Anotlier faonlle; 
l^or ho that will, 

And oan no skyll. 

Is never like to the tto thrive ]. 

ij So saith Sir ^’homas More in bis ‘ Merric’jest how a 
!i sergeant would learne to jilay the frere;’ and tl'.ere 
i, is a world of sound practical sense in the ohservatiou. 

I Had Rohert Mathews adhered to his original profes- 
H sion eheerfully and diligently ns his father had done, he 
o might in due time have become the country geiitlc- 
' man lie so much desired to be. He might have bought 
1 his estate, and lived in a quiet and conifort.able way on 
I his interests and rentals. Even had be wisely Laid out 
I' the iiilieritanco lii.s fatlier left him, be might have jiasscd 
i his days in quiet eompetcncc; hut his ambition and 
I vanity would not rest. Eor the time being, no imrsuit 
was so eonteniiilible and unprofltablo as that which be 
; bad attemptc*!, and failed in; none possessed of so many 
golden itttractioiis as tlui.se untried. Thus it was bo 
followed from one jAofcssion to another, disappointed 
w'lien bo found that it required diligence and attention 
i to master its details, and disgusted when he liad not 
the iMitience to bestow tliat attention and study which 
alone secure succcs.s. Such has been the iatuous career 
of Robert Jifow bray Mathew's. And now that tattered 
. figure, with blotched countenance, and eye that seldom 
meets the public gaze, tb.at .shrunken frame and pa- 
■ raly.sed step which is tottering towards the refuge for 
till! houseless, is the melancholy result. 


I UARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 

Thkhk arc some writers who seem to regard mere 
quickness and facility of production as of more impor- 
i tauee than the quality of the thing produced. They 
insult the public with a flippant boast of the little time 
which they have thought it necessary to bestow upon a 
work intended for its acceptance, and make that a sub¬ 
ject of triumph which calls for an apology. If the pub¬ 
lic were in a state of intellectual deprivation, and w'cre 
too voracious to be nice, these raiiid writers might bo 
looked upon as benefactors: but the case is precisely 
the reverse; the world abounds in book^ both good and 
bad. There is, at all events, no demand for a greater 
number of the latter kind. We can aftbrd to wait for 
: j the result of an author’s best exertions, and are not ob- 

I I liged to accept with gratitude the first crude and hur- 
I Tied productions tliat he is disposed to ofler,* It is not 

the task of a day for a man to enter into competition 
1 with such writers as Shakspe.are and Milton, or Byron 
i and Wordsworth, or to produce a work of whatever kind, 
which the world would not willingly let die. A reader 
is as little curious about the number of hours wliieh 
a poet may h.avc taken to write his verse^ as about the 
number of arms or legs of his study chair. The ques- 
. tion is, whether the verses are good or bad, and not how, 
when, or where they were composed. _ 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translat¬ 
ing an Ode of Horace while dressing her hair. If her 
translations had been worth a straw, we_ should have 
been surprised at her facility; but their real value 


• 1 Imtc alt those nonsonsioal stories about Lope do Vega and his 
writing a play in a morning before brookfust. lie had time enough 
to do it aftor.—I/ariilt. 


would have received no additional charm from the mode 
in which they were produced. On the contrary, we 
should have had reason to lie dissatisfied witli them, 
however giwil, wlien we came to consider how inucli 
bctfiT they mijlit have been made if the author had 
been less presumptuous and more careful. Her affecta¬ 
tion of facility was disresiiectful both to Horace and to 
the public, and her indecent haste or negligence was 
in direct defiance of the ailvice of Horace himself. 
Extreme facility is, generally speaking, an unfavour- 
,ahle indication i.f the eharaeter of .an author’s mind. 
Rapid writers, like rapid talkers, arc far more fre¬ 
quently shallow than profound. It has been very juslJy 
ob.served, that nntliing is such no obstimlc to the pro¬ 
duction of excellCTice as the power of producing what is 
pretty good with ease and rapidity. • 

Rousseau has deseribcil ‘the ecaselcs.s inquietude’ 
with which he attained the magic anil beauty of his 
' His existing manuscripls,’ says D’lsraeli, • dis¬ 
play. more erasures than Pope’s, and show his e.agerne.s8 
to set down his first thoughts, and his art to raise them 
to the impassioned style of his imagination.'* Dr John¬ 
son has told us of the ‘blotted manuscripts of Milton,’ 
and has shown the painful care ami fastidiousness of 
I'ope (to wliieti D’lsr.acli alludes) by the publication of 
some (if the corrected prooi's of the translation of Homer. 
Ugo Eo.seolo. hi his elegant Essiiy on Petrarch, informs 
us that if the ‘ maiiuseripts diifnot still exist, it would 
be impossible to imagine or believe the unwearied pains 
this poet lias bestowed oil the correction of his verses.’ 

‘ They are cnrioiis monuiiicnts,’ he adds, ‘ although they 
afi'ord little aid in exploring by what secret workings 
the long and laborious meditation of Petrarch has spread 
over his poetry all the natural charms of sudden and 
irresistible inspiration.’ It i.s said of toe eeleliratcd 
Bemho that he had a desk with forty divisions, through 
wtiieh each of his sonnets was passed in due succession, 
at fixed intervals of time, and that at every change of 
place it received a fresli revisal. Joseph Warton, iii 
liis Essay on Pope, quotes the assertion of Fenton, that 
Waller passed the greatest part of n summer in com¬ 
posing a poem of ten stanzas. ‘ So that,’ Idds Fenton, 

■ however he is generally reputed the parent of those 
sw'arma of insect wits w'ho affect to he thought easy 
writer. 0 , it is evident that he bestowed much time .and 
care on his poems before he ventured them out of his 
hands.’ Warton also mentions, in further illustration 
of his subject, that it is well known Hint the writings 
of Voitur'e, of Sarassin, .and I.a Fontaine, cost them 
much pains, and were laboured into that facility for 
which they are so famous with repti.-ited alterations and 
many erasures. Molicre is reiiortcd to have jiassed 
whole days in fixing upon a proper epithet or rliyrue, 
although his verses have the flow and freedom of con¬ 
versation. Some of Roeliefimcanlt’s maxims received 
twenty or thirty revisions, and the author eagerly 
sought the advice of his friends. Buffon called genius 
patience. 

It is said that. Shakspeare never blotted a line. To 
this we may reply avith Ben Jenson, would that ho had 
blotted 11 thousand! The errors and imiierfections that 
arc discovcsahle even in his wondrous pages, are spots 
on the sun that we often have occasion to wish away. 
Foreigners constantly throw tliesc defects in the teeth 
of his national adniirdrs. But Pope, in his Preface to 
Shaksiieare, has shown tliat the great bard did not 
always disdain the task of correction, though he some¬ 
times neglected it. The Merry Wives of'Windsor and 
^he tragedy of Hamlet were almost entirely re-written. 

‘ K'en copious Drydcn wanted, or forgot, 

’The lust and greatest art—tbe art to blot.' 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very 
carefully, when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. 


* My manuscripts, blotted, soiatohed, interlined, and scoroely 
legible, attest the trouble they cost me; nor is there one of them 
but I have boon obliged to trahscrlbo four or five times before it 
went to press.—B oimwou’s Coiifissiont. 
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lie »i)ont a fortuii'ht in conniosiiig and correcting the 
(Me on St CeoUiu's J)ai/. But what is this, exclaims 
Dr Johnson, to the patience and diligence of Boilcau, 
wliose Equivoque, a poem of only three hundred and 
forty-six lines, took from his life eleven months to write 
it, and three years to revise it ? Ten years elapsed be¬ 
tween tlic first brief sketch of Goldsmith’s Traveller 
and its publication, during which it Avas nearly re¬ 
written two or tliree times. In his first copy of The 
.Deiterkd ViUaqe, the lines Averc AA-ritten very wide apart, 
to give room for alterations; and we are told by Bishop 
Terey that scarcely a single line in any of Goldsmith’s 
potdical works remained ns it was originally Avritten. 

Tlie Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and 
some of Bascal’s works were corrected and rc-Avritten 
just .ns frequently. Addison would stop tlie press when 
almost a Avhole impression of tlie Spectator Avas worked 
o(f, to insert Of new preposition or conjunction. Dr 
.lohnson is said to have corrected and improved 
every new edition of his IlanM:r. Akcuside so :dtered 
and corrected the Pleamres of Imagination, and yet so 
little satisfied his own jndgmcjit, that, after it had 
passed through severa? editions, he found it biitter to 
re-Avritc it altogether. He did not live to finish the 
new A'crsion, hut two or three hooks or stictions of 
it are now usually included in his works. It is cu¬ 
rious to observe his fastuiious alterations. His spirited 
Epistle to Curio AA'as lirft published in heroic couplets, 
and afterw.ard.s turned iAto an ode in ten-line stanzas. 
It is true that those two great changes were by no 
means improvements, but they ])rove that Akensidc 
Arns not one of those who think labour needless in a 
I man of genius, lie urged this principle, however, too 
j far. He delayed the correction of the warm cfiiisions 
; of his youth until old ago had chilled his imagination. 

1 This was a sad mistake. .But whatever may he tlie 
i disadvantages of over-labour and too great fastidious¬ 
ness, they arc far le.?s dangerous than errors of an oppo¬ 
site character. I belicA'e no one has seriously recom¬ 
mended haste and negligence of composition. Tlie he.st 
erities, on the contrary, have urged the necessity of 
assiduous care. It is remarkable that some of our 
most voluminous writers have confessed the great toil 
and attention whicli tliey h .stowed ujion their works. 
Cowper, a A'igorous, anti by some thought a careless 
poet, ill one of his delightful letteirs ehserves, that ‘ to 
I touch and retouch is, though some Avriters boast of 
negligence, and others would lie ashamed to show their 
foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, espu- 
eially in verse.’ He adds, ‘ 1 am never weary of it myself.’ 
Moore, wdiose own poetry, gloA»'ing as it is, tears internal 
evidence of great care, assures us in his Life Of Byron, 
that his lordship Aims no exception to ^ general law 
of nature, that imposes labour as the fttue of perfec¬ 
tion. He gives several curious speci trails of the nolile 
poet’s fastidious changes of phrase, and his laborious 
correction of defects. Medwin, in his Life of Shelley, 
published in the Athenwuin, tells us tliat that poet 
exercised tlie severest self-criticism on everything he 
wrote, and that his manuscripts, like those of Tasso at 
Ferrara, were scarcely decipherable. His care, how¬ 
ever, I should think, was testowed more on the choice 
of striking and gorgeous exiiressions, than on that finish 
and condensatiou of style which is now so much ne¬ 
glected. He is too exuberant. Drummond of Haw- 
tliornden beautifully and truly says— 

‘ I know that oil Iho Muse's heavenly lays 
WlUi toil of spirit are ho dearly bought.' 

In a free translation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, partly 
by Sir AYilUaan Soame, but chiefly by Dryden, authors 
are strongly cautioned' against too much haste:— 

‘ Take timq for thinking; never work in haste; 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

■———Of labour not afraid: 

A hundred times consider what youVo said; 

• IPoliBb, rcpolish, every colour lay, / 

And BometimoB add, but oftenor take away.’ 

, Horot^ who is thought a good authority in such mat¬ 



ters, not only advise's a poet to keep his work by him : I 
for nine years, but jiarticularly insists on the absolute j | 
necessity of frequent correction. Btsattie confesses in a , | 
letter to Sir William Forbes that h^e thinks it right to ! \ 
let his pieces lie by him for some time, because he was ' 1 
a inucii more impartial judge of such of his works n.s i j 
lie had almost forgotten, than of such as were fresh in ; 
his memory. j! 

Tliis is the golden age of periodicals, and though 1 , 
should he the last to dispute tlie numerous and great ; 
adA’antages of this specie-s of publication, I confess that ‘ 

I think it has an injurious*effect on some of the higlier \ 
hrimehes of our literature. The genius that should be do- ' i 
A'oted to ATorks of permanent importance is now often 
frittered away in divided and hasty contributions to ' 
miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
punctuality arc great recoiimiendation.s in a contribulor 
— as the scAIc of remuneration is regulated more by tlie | i 
quantity tli.aii the quality of their articles—and as they ;; 
are generally published Avitliout a genuine signature, i' 
and therefore do not involve the reputation of the writer, ' 
it is not surprising that terseness, or poiisli, or condensa¬ 
tion ot stylo is never looked for, and rarely met with, in ' 
the pages of even tlie most respectable of our literary I 
periodicals. They cxliibit, on the contrary, a vicious ji 
redundance of plir.aseolo;;y, and a ri iWess disdain of all ' 
those gentler or severer charms Avliich have cast sucli 
an air of immortality about our best Faiglisli classics. 

■\V’lien we revert to the dignity of Milton, and tin; 
grace and amenity of Gold.smitli, the ifianly vigour of 
Dryden, and tlie point and elegance of Hope, tlie wi; i.:vlity 
sciitciitiousiiess of Johnson, and the purity, tlcc refine¬ 
ment, and the quiet humour of Addison, avo feel how 
unieh Englisli literature has siittered by the iiresent 
popular demand for a species of poetry at once meta- : 
pliysieal and mclodramatie, and for crude, flippant, and 
slialloAv criticisms, and flasliy ;uid turgid essays. The 
Iieculiarities of one class of literature liave ijin.ist 
always a direct or indirect etlcct upon all others of the 
s.ame period. The rapid, inflated, and redundant pro.se 
of the jireseiit age corro.sponds witii tlie similar cliarac- 
teristics of its X'oetry. Mere rapidity and voluminous- 
ne.sB are now coninionly mistaken for jiroofs of the 
power and fruitfulness of genius. Wlien Gray first 
Iiublished Ins poems, tiiey were so brief, and so few in 
number, that to give ids Avoi'k the ajqiearance of a 
A'olume, lie was oldiged to swell it out by jiriiiting on 
one side only of the pages. If it had been broiiglit 
into juxtaposition with the gigantic and bloated quartos ; 
of these times, it would liave looked more like tlie ghost i 
of a hook than a genuine volume. Were a work of j 
such Lilliputian exterior now published, the uutlior 
would be laughed at for supposing that it could attract 
the slightest attention. 

‘ As ’tis a greater inyHtory in tho art 

Ot" paiut^ijr to foreBhorten any part • 

'J'han draw it out, ’tis iii books the chief i 

Of aJi jKjrfectionii to bo plain and brief.’—] 

In literature, as in CA'crything else, quality, and not 
quantity is the true test of excellence; and though the ■ 
remark is a mere truism, it is not the less culled for. i 
There may be more wealth in a lady’s jcwel-hox than 
in a merchant’s warehouse, and there is more poetry 
and thought in five couplets of Pope than in ten cantos 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Voluminous and diffuse 
writers are farely the favourites of fame. The greater 
number of those who flourished in former times are 
now utterly forgotten. Posterity examines unwieldy I 
luggage with a severe and jealous eye, and seems glad 
of an excuse to toss it into the waves of Lethe. The j 
fe-w voluminous writers whose works still exist, would ! 
have been forgotten also, had they not been as careful 
as they were copious. What a vast crowd of prolific 
scribblers-have these great and happy men survived I 
How many thousands have been buried under the weight 
of their own lumber I 

Against much that has been already said. It may 
lierliaps be urged that a rich soil is characterised by a 
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specJy and abundant vegetation. 4 admit it; but this 
soil, must be cultivated with incessant care, or it will 
soon be covered with a rank luxuriance of weeds and 
foliage. I do not maintain that quick conceptions are 
not a sign of genius, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
with words fit to enshrine and represent them, is a 
difficulty only to be overcome by assiduous toil and 
study. It is justly remarked by Blienstone, that fine 
writing is the result of spontaneous thoughts and 
laboured composition. Burns lias acknowledged that 
thougli his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary 
correction of his verses was q heavy task. The great 
Milton well knew the advantage of condensation, and 
after dictating about forty lines, would reduce them to 
half that number. It w.as the custom of Virgil ‘to pour 
out his verses in the morning, and i>a.ss the day in re¬ 
trenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies.’ A 
French author liappily illustrated the comparative faci¬ 
lity of a diffuse style, when ho apologised for the length 
of a letter by stating that he had not time to write a 
.shorter one. 

The writers of the present day, both in prose luid 
verse, possess perhaps, taken as a body, more energy 
of thought and passion, and more of the genuine spirit 
of inspiration, than tlieir predecessors in the time of 
(iuocn Annej and if they were only half ,as careful and 
condensed, their great superiority would he evident. 
But too many of them are prodigal of their intellectual 
wealth, and waste tlieir iiowers.* 


TUB IF T, OK NOTHIN O IS USELESS. 

I'llOM THi;*UEUMAN Ol' Z.SCIIOKKK. 

,7oiin' Scujiin was an old soldier with a wooden leg: ho 
was so pour, that for souic years he was obliged to 
Bolieit alms from door to door in the villages near to that 
in which lie lived, whicli was situated on the lake of 
Constance. Now, liowcver, old Joliii Scdimid sits at 
his ease in his arm-ehair; he is in independent eireum- 
staiices; yet few' people gucs.s liow he came by his 
wealth. One affirms that he discovered a secret trea¬ 
sure ; othiirs have gone so far as to liint that he made 
a compact with tlic Evil One. IVlien such liints are 
dropped in my piresence, I fail not to reprove the 
speakers. I know better the means by whicli the old 
soldier got rich, and I will tell j’lm liow it was. 

.rolm Schmid had three sons, whom he had brought 
up w'ell ill spite of his poverty ; for he not only furnished 
them with good advice, but witli a good example, and 
suffered many privations that he might send them to 
school. One morning in siiring, as the old man was 
dividing amongst them the bread which was to break 
their fast, he said, ‘ My children, you- arc now old 
enough to gain your own livelihood; hut you must 
not beg while there are other means of obtaining it— 
that would he taking bread out of the mouths of those 
who may want it more than you. I’ierre,’ he con¬ 
tinued, turning to the eldest, ‘ you are fourteen years 
old, and have sharp eyes—use them to seek employ¬ 
ment. You, Gabriel, though a year younger, have 
strong arms—set them to work. You, George, though 
only eleven, have stout legs—profit by them., 

‘ But what,’ exclaimed the three boys at once, ‘ would 
you have us to do?’ 

John Schmid answered, ‘I know that yon have 
•neither land to cultivate, wood to fell, nor flocks to 
tend; but there are many things that are thrown away 
as useless, but which with a little industry may be col¬ 
lected and made profitable. By and by I will show you 
how. Do not spend the money which you will earn in 
obedience to your wants, but economise it for the ueces- 

* The above is abridged, with the approbation of the author, from 
Mrp. Ifc Eiohardson's Uterar;/ Lmve». It meets views wliioh we 
have ourselves long entertained on the snbjeet. 


sities of the future, he it ever so little. Could you save ; 
only a batz a-day, each would amass at the end of the ; 
year twenty-four florins.’ . 

Upon this John Schmid set about showing his sons ! 
hoW they mighlf earn their bread. He desired them to | 
go in different directions to collect the following articles : ! 
first, bones, the largest of which they could sell to the | 
turners, who niiule them into v.arioiis useful and orna- \ 
iTicntal articles, while the smaller were required by far- ; 
mors for manure. Secondly, pieces of broken glass, to i 
be disiiosed of to the glass-workers for recasting. As it 
was spring, ho charged them to get together all the rose- : 
leaves and elder-blossoms whicli fell in their way, and ‘ 
for wliich apothecaries give good prices, lie also re- | 
minded his sons, that by a little inquiry the chemists j 
would point out what other phuits ai«l roots they 
required. Upholsterers would purchase cows’ hair, 
saddlers, coach-makers, and diair-m ulcers, liorsc hair. 

tlicse articlc.s, ho mentioned rags for paper- 
nick;crs, bristles for brush luannfactiircrs, quills, pins, 
hedge-wool, hirdweed, and scverid other tilings wliicli 
uiiglit be turned into money with no other trouble than 
that of seeking out and collecting*theiii. 

Tlie sons did as tliey vi'ere desired, under the guidance 
of their father. During the spring and suiiiiner they 
(aJlectcd and sold with such success, tViat their profits 
daily augmented. 

When autumn came, they sought things of a different 
kind. Wherever they could tihtain perTiiisaion they 
gathered wild fruits, some of wliich could be made into 
vinegar and other useful articles. From the woods they 
obtained quantities of aconis and the seeds of other 
species of trees, for which they obtained a pood price j 
sometimes from foresters, at others from griffn-dealers. I 
They also got together heaps of horse-clicstnuts, and 
took them to the iniU to la; ground, 'riie miller ihonglit : 
they were going to eat this bitter flour, and made liim- , 
self merry at the expense of their curious taste; but 
John Schiuid’a sons let liimhiugli, and took their liorse- 
cliestimt-flour to the bookbinders, card-hoard-makers, 
and otlicrs who make use of ])aste, the glutinousness 
of which it increases. Immediately after a warm shower, 
the young Schmids sought for mushrooms, wliich they 
disposed of to the epicures of the neighhourliood. 

Having saved a quantity of blreli-twigs, ruslu’s, and 
osiers, the old man and his sons occupied t.lic winter 
months in making brooms, chair-bottoms, and baskets, 
so that their cottage appeared both like a warehouse 
and a workshop. In this way the spring returned, and 
old John Scliinid thought it advisable to see wliat had 
been gained daring the yc.ar. ()n opening tlie box in 
which the c^sh was deposited, lie found that each of his 
three sons contributed more tliaii a batz a-day of 
savings, for tlie money-box contained 104 florins and 23 
kreutzers, Aftlie sight of the hoard tlie sons were 
delighted, for they had never before seen so large a snm 
at once, John Schmid immediately carried the money 
to a wholesale tradesman in a large town, and deposited 
it with him at interest. 

.Tohn Schmid, now no longer a iieggar, employed him¬ 
self solely in helping his sons to sell off the merchandise 
they coUeoted. Tliis went on for four years, at the end 
of which the family had amassed 614 florins! As, 
however, their riches increased, the young men grew 
independent in their manners, and disputed amongst 
themselves; one accusing the other of not working p 
hard enough, of selling too cheaiily, or of extravagance 
in treating himself to a cup of wine rather too often. 
Poor old Schmid 1—do all he could, he was unable on 
some occasions to settle these discussions. Nothing 
seemed likely to cure the evil hut separation; and 
addressing his sons, he said, ‘ Take each of you one 
hundred florins, and seek your fortunes in the world; 
industry and economy always prosper. The rest of 
the capital shall remain in the hands of the banker, in 
case that any unforeseen misfortane shoiffd faU on any 
of ns so as to need it. But while it remains untouched, 
the interest will be ad^ed to the principal.’ To this the 
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i young moil iigreed; and taking each hia apportioned 
i sum, hade adieu to tlieir father. Tliey took their de- 
' parturo, each in a different direction. Pierre went east¬ 
ward, Gabriel westward, and George towards the south. 
.John Schmid grieved to part with Ids oaildren; but he 
knew it was for their good, and bore Ids regrets in 
silence. 

Years rolled on. .John Schmid grew old and weak, 
but he would not touch a kreutzer of his children's 
capital. At length he fell ill; and some of his neigh¬ 
bours, pitying his lonely state, sent him relief; others 
declared they had poor enough of their own to support, 
and though he had lived in their village for twenty- 
one years, threatened to send him away as a stranger. 
Upon this old John wrote to the mercliant who lield 
the money, saying, ‘ Send me 300 florins of the capital 
I deposited in your hands; for 1 am aged and weak, 
and for fourteen years 1 have not heard of niy children. 
Doubtless they are dead. It will not be long ere 1 fol¬ 
low them to the grave.’ 

The honest merchant promptly replied to the old 
man’s demand. ‘ I return you,’ he wrote, ‘ the sum 
you ask. The balante remaining is perliaps greater 
than you imagine. It has increased, little by little, to 
more than 1000 florins.’ 

When the money arrived, flio peasants stared with 
wonder, .and declared th.at John .Sclmiid nni.st be a 
conjurer. Rut tlie old man himself, in spite of bis 
riehe.s, was unhappy. Jib wislicd to join ins sons, whom 
I be thought to be no more. He would often cxelaim, 

‘ I shall die in solitude; no son is left to close my eyes.’ 
However, be recovered from bis illness, and it was 
destined that he should not die alone. 

I One Sunday evening he was seated with other pea- 
I sants under a linden-tree, when a servant on lioivseback 
I rode up, am! inquired if any one could direct him to the 
cottage of John Schmid? The villagers, full of asto¬ 
nishment, replied, ‘ You need not seek him in his liouse, 
for he is here.’ As they stared and whisjKjred inquiries 
to one another as to W'liat was to come next, two hand¬ 
some carriages entered tlie village, and stopped before 
old Schmids door. Tlireo well-dressed gentlemen and 
two ladies descended from the coaches, and as oid John 
made his appearance, threv themselves successively 
into his arms. ‘ My dour father,’ said tlie eldest, ‘ can 
it be poiisible that you have forgotten us ? I am 
Pierre. I have become a wholesale grocer at Varsovie, 
in Poland, and this liuly is ray wife.’ Then the second 
spoke:—‘ I am your son Gabriel, and also bring you a 
daughtcr-in-law'. 1, too, reside at Varsovie, and deal in 
corn.’ Presently the third sou c.ame forward, ‘I,’ he 
said, ‘ am George. S have recently returned from India, 
where I made a fortune by commerce. Seeing by the 
Gazettes that my brothers were in Poland, I joined 
tlietn, and we all agreed to travel hither to seek you, 
ami to make you happy for the rest of your life.’ Poor 
John Schmid was quite ovcreorac, and shed tears. He 
invoked blessings on his children. * To you,’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘ we owe all our good fiu'tunc. Had you 
not taught us that notliing, bo it ever so despised, is use¬ 
less—had you not made us industrious, persevering, and 
eeonomicii we should still have been mendicants.’ 

The rest of John Schmid’s life was spent in happi¬ 
ness, for one or other of his sons alw'ays remained with 
him. The money, which had accumulated during their 
Jong absence, w'as drawn from the merchant in whose 
hands it had so much increased, and employed in build¬ 
ing a scliool for the gratuitous education of poor chil¬ 
dren. 

'ro tliosc who, like we, were aware of the means 6y 
which tile Selimids grew rich, their rise in the world 
is known to he the certain result of integrity, industry, 
and perseverance in turning to account things generally 
considered useless. Spite, however, of all I can urge, 
one or two of the more prejudiced villagers shrug ^eir 
shoulders when John Schmid’s name is mentioned,'and 
iiuinusite that he must have made a compact ~vtith a 
certain nameless person. 


A COMPLKTK CONCOBDANCE TO SlIAKSPEARE. 

'riic plays of Shakspearc have become a tcxHiook of siicli 
extensive reference, that a verbal index to all the passages 
must be regarded ns of the greatest utility, 'riiis desi¬ 
deratum has been supplied by Mrs Cowden Clarke, who, 
with wonderful jmtience and perseverance, han employed 
herself during twelve years in arranging alphabetically 
every word used in tlie thirty-seven plays, and indicating 
against it tlie act and scene in which it occurs, printing at 
tiic same time so imieli of each passage in which tlie ex- 
pre.ssion occurs, as to show tlie imiiiirer that it is the one 
he may lie seeking. 'J’hus,^under the word ‘ Ajiotliecai'y,’ 
we find— 

Jtiil (lie apiithccnry— Vf. Hi. 3. 

Civet, BWirt aiiothccary, to sweeten my—jMr, iv. B. 

I Bo rememlXT an apothocsi-y —Ilrntmt and JnliH, v. 1. 

What, lio ! aiKilhecnry. Wlio calls so lonB—Boincii nml Jalkt, v. 1. 

O true aihitlieeary, tliy drURS are iiuick —Jiomco and Jidif’t, v. ;j. 

Tlie concordance is published in monthly parts ; and we 
trust that tlie poi-scvering authoress will be iidcquately 
repaid for the vast exiiciiditurc of time, labour, and patience, 
which her work has required. 

AN ENICMA. 

’Tirt seen each day, and lieard of ovciy hour, 

Yet nil one sees, or ever iiears its jxiwer j 
It is familiar witli tlie prince and siige. 

All vvoll an with tlie peaiwint. In eaeli ago, 

Since time began, it lias been known full will; 

And yet nor earth nor licavcn nor even hell 
Hus e’er contained it, or e'er known it? worth, 
it does exist, ami yet it ne’er had birtli; 

It nowhere is, and yet it finds a I^omo ' 
ill almost every page of every tome : “ 

The greatest bliss to hlinian natdrr liere 
Is having it to doubt, and dread, and fear. 

It giv'os us jMiin when measuring tlic esteem 
Of those we fondly worship in Love’s dream. 

It gives us pleasure instantly to liear 

From tlioso we love; sweet friendsliip it can scar. 

Tiioiight cannot eempass it, yot ne’ertiieless 
The lip can easily its sense express. 

”ris not in sleei>, for slccii liatli worlds of drciuiis; j 

Yi t plain and e.%sy t.i eaeli mind it seems, I 

For men of all degree and every eliino 

Fan siieiik of it. Kteriiity nor time i 

Hath it beheld. It singularly sounds i 

To foreign ears. Title, wealth, and fume, ] 

However great, must end in it the same. ! 

it Is, is not. It ean lie heard, altliough ; 

Nor man nor angel e’er its sound can know. 

COMMON 1,11’l:. 

The cares, and toils, and necessities, the refreshments 
and (h'liglils of couinum life, are the great teachers of com- i 
nnm souse; nor cau there he any effeetive school of sober ! 
reason wberc these arc excluded. Whoever, either by : I 
elevation of rank or peculiarity of habits, lives far removed ‘ | 
from this kind of tuition, rarely makes much prolioieney iii | 
that cxecllent quality of the intellect. A man who has 1 1 
little or nothing to do witli other men, on terms of open ■ | 
and free equality, needs the native sense of ftve to behave j | 
himself witli only a fair average of propriety. —History of j j 
Hnlliusiasm. i 


NEW WORK OF MESSRS CHAMBERS. j 
Massns Chamhers rcspoetfully announce their intention of 
speedily cuniiiioneing J 

• A NEW WEEKLY WORK 
of an entertaining and instructive nature, and of unexampled i 
ehcapness. Pro!qx.‘ctuses, detailing the nature of the work lUid | 
terms of publication, will appear in due time. 

KDiNBOitOH, August Ni, 1844. ’ 

Published by W. and U. Chaaiberb, High Street, Edinburgh (ulso 
88 Miller Street, Glasgow); and, with their permission, by W. 8. 
Obr, Amen Comer, Ikmdon.—Printed by W. and R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 

IQf Complete sets of the Journal, First Series^.in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from thtipub- 
lishers or their agenta—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price SiA., to go free by post 







j rilOFESSIOK 

i Profession and practice are, by universal confession, 
j very different tilings. It is all a matter of natural dis- 
i position. Some liavo a turn for profession; others have 
I a genius for practice. W c must not expect .all qualities 
; to be united in one person. These rarely are so. On 
: the contr.ary, persons with a predisposition to either, 

! seldom exhibit any trait of the opposite qu.ality. The 
; man of profession has little or no practice ; the man of 
I practice has hardly any profession. It looks like an 
eccentricity of nature, and few are more odd or notice¬ 
able. liverybq^y is invariably as much surprised to 
And profeasioii disunited from practice, as if it were a 
fact entirely new to liitn in the economy oi' human 
nature. 

Ihioxpcctcd, however, as this phenomenon always is, 
and confounded as all men are when it eoincs strongly 
under their attention, there must bo some law of our 
mental system eoncerned in it, rendering it no wonder 
when rightly considered. May it not be this? That 
the sense of those wishes, tendencies, or inclinations 
which prompt profession, is sutlicient to satisfy many 
persons, witliout their taking the trouble or going to 
tlie expense of realising them in action. I, for instance, 
am charitably inclined. I never hear of people being 
unclothed, but I would wish to send them apparel. I 
never hear of them being sick, hut I would w'isli to see 
them restored to he.alth. I never Jicar of great multi¬ 
tudes being in starvation for want of employment, but 
I feel most anxious that they should all get work next 
week, or, at the worst, he fully relieved from tiicir 
misery by subscription. Now, I cannot wish to see the 
naked clothed, the sick healed, or the unemployed re¬ 
lieved, without a gratiflc.ation to iny benevolence. This 
feeling id.aces me at niy ease. I have done someth'..ig 
ill the case. I look benevolently on with my hands in 
my pockets, secure from all attacks from tny owm con¬ 
science or any other quarter, in the thick panoply of 
good wislies in which I am enshrouded. Perhaps I go 
farther than this, and feel indignant at the cold-hearted 
people who regard the sufferers with indifference; in 
which case I am the less likely to think of doing any- 
think ill behalf of the good object, seeing that the merit 
of my benevolent sensations is then tlio more powerfully 
brought before me. Or, B.ay that 1 am a iieraon possess¬ 
ing a strong sense of tlie value and importance of cer- 
fain moral feelings. I cherish this sense, and do all 1 
cam to impart it to others. In other words, I preach 
much, and take every opportunity of condemning all 
departures from the right cOur.se. And what can be 
more natural than that I, satisfied with the earnest en¬ 
tertainment and advocacy of such feelings, should either 
never think of acting positively in obedience to them, 
or make occasional trespasses into tlie opposite ground ? 


I know that my wishes are riglit; T tell Cvci'ybody else 
tl^te good, as I wist) myself to he. My nature is satis- 
iia^ and at ease; tlievefore 1 may take no furtlicr 
trouble. Amidst inclinations so .splendid, a few external 
manifestations in act and deed would ho iusignifieaut. 
Protected, sanctioned, made holy l>y such noble disposi¬ 
tions, even a few indulgences in an opposite course of 
action arc notliing. It might not do for others, for they 
arc weak in tendency; but with me tliere can he no 
fear. Hence, I err with a peatreful mind. Such, I 
tl.ink, may be an appro.xiination to the true theory of 
that separation of praetiee from profession which is so 
often remarked, lii this light, of course, profession ap¬ 
pears as tlie enemy of practice. It is a weed which 
supplants or suffocates tlie right flower. And they are 
not to be expected to appear often llouri.shing together. 

It would be rash, nevertheless, to set down the pro- 
I fession in such cases as altogether false and hollow, 
j I'liis i.s a vulgar kind of mistake often made. The feel- 
ing.s are as genuine as feelings ever are, although des¬ 
tined never to undergo the test of deed. They are not 
assumed or pretended for a show merely, or a8,au excuse 
for the absence of active benevolence. Tluit absence is 
an accident for which the feelings arc not responsible. 
They arc there, true and earnest sentiments, wistful of 
the right, but only happen to ho unaecompauied by 
sufficient impulse to produce action, or are of a nature 
to be satisfied with themselves, and .suxiersedc all j.re- 
suniptioii of a necessity for anything else. Were they 
not, ii)de(!d, real—re.al in tlieir own way—onr explana¬ 
tion would fall entirely to the ground, for they could 
not then be supposed to Inavo tliat power of satisfying 
the eonseienee which has l)oen assumed. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see how practice is 
often unaccompanied by profession. Tlie act indisposes 
to the word. Satisfied with having done what was 
riglit, filled, perhaps, with a pride—a just pride—in the 
.act, we feel that tails would be equally unncfiessary and 
degrading. Or it may be that the right course has been 
taken more from intellectual perception of what was 
proper and flttihg, than from sentimental impulse ; and 
profession is accordingly absent, syniily because there 
is no feeling calling for display. 

If I be right in ray speculations on the cause of the 
frequent exhibition of profession without practice, it 
must follow that profession, in however oblique and 
secretive a way it may be made, is fraught with danger 
to the human character. And perhaps in such circum¬ 
stances as those attending our present national posi¬ 
tion, there is more than the custonnary need for a 
warning against this perilous principle; for how much 
is there now in the state of large portions of the com¬ 
munity to call forth expressions of sympathy from 
other classes, and how often do we see these expressions 
wasting themselves on tjie desert air, altogether unat- 
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tended l>y practical benevolence of any kindj ^e 
cannot doubt, if the theory be correct, that bR 
professions must be working an eftect on those irho 
make them, producing self-satisfaction, and taking 
away from, instead of aiding, all righteous actions. 
Whether for this exigency, or for common life in all its 
phases, let ns keep strongly in view the danger of all 
profession whatever which is not immediately attended 
with appropriate action. Better it would be for any 
one who hears of misery, private or public, to let it pass 
without remark, than to indulge a condolence over it, 
which, while altogether fruitless for the benefit of the 
suffering, tends to build up the speaker in a practical 
inattention to all distress. More agreeable would it be 
to find a young person entirely regardless of the outcries 
of the misera|)lc, than to see him get into a habit of 
jirofessing sympathy, without at the same time acquir¬ 
ing tlie habit of making exertions and undergoing self- 
denials for the sake of turning those cries into the 
murmurs of relieved humanity. 


I MR KOHL IN ENGLAND. 

I It is a question wdicthcr an author who places familiar 
things in a new light, docs not e.Y.eite more interest in 
his readers’ minds, tlia:i he who describes novelties or 
discoveries. Indeed, a stranger often makes discoveries 
concerning things winch, having lieeu constantly under 
I our own observation, have been always regarded with 
I that sort of contemi>t which familiarity is s.-iid to breed, 
i and deemed too obvious and eommonplaee for minute 
j investigation. From this cause arises the fact, that 
I more information is to be obtained from visitors concern¬ 
ing any city or remarkable locality, than from natives 
I or inhabitants. Strangers regard certain objects witli 
i curiosity, because they are new and strange, while 
! those who, see them every day pass them over with no 
clo.scr observation than is necessary to a mere conseious- 
ness of their existence. Let, liowever, the stranger once 
indicate to the iiative,or inhah’iant the points of inte¬ 
rest which belong to such objects, and the familiarity 
which previously caused them to he passed over is a 
source of a now and great pleasure. For these reasons, 
it is to be expected that Kohl’s Travels in Great Bri¬ 
tain*’ will be read with more eagerness by the English 
public than the entertaining books of foreign travel, 
translations of which—thanks to the proprietors of the 
‘Foreign Library’—we have had the opportunity of 
perusing. 

‘ It was,’ says the amusing German, ‘ by the Birming¬ 
ham down-train that I ventured to take my first timid 
steps into the English world.’ Birmingham, therefore, 
was the first stage at which he commenced his inquiries 
—one of the earliest of which, places before us a fact 
regarding manufacturers in general, which few amongst 
us have thought it worth while to notied; namely, that 
commonplace and even vulgar as people are apt to 
supjxise tlie avocations of i Birmingham hardware- 
man, yet, in reality, to carry on his business profitably, 
he must possess a great variety of geograpliical and 
ethnographical knowledge. In describing a show-room, 
the author observes — ‘As the people of Birmingjiam 
extend their speculations over the whole world, one 
may see in show-rooms of this description articles, the 
utility of which is estimated only by the wild inha¬ 
bitants of some distant and uncivilised land. Here, 
for instance, I saw some strangely-fashioned money, 

♦ Bitgland, "Wales, and Scotland, by J. Q. Kobi, forming partg 17 
and 18 Of tbe Foreign Library. lamdon; Chaimian and HoU. 11144. 



current among certiun negro nations of Africa. Soutli 
America, and America generally, are, however, the 
principal customers, and the constant study of the ma¬ 
nufacturers is to find something that may please the 
tastes and fancies prevalent on the other side of the 
Atlantic. To carry on speculations of this description, 
an exact knowledge of the laws regulating the import 
duties of distant countries i a absolutely i lecessary. Thus, 
for instance, the import duties in Russia on all metal 
wares are regulated by weight. Candlesticks and other 
articles destined for thaj market are, in consequence, 
made hollow, and filled up after their arrival then;.’ 
'I'hese remarks were further illustrated when the travel¬ 
ler arrived at Manchester, whose merchants ;irc not be¬ 
hind their Birmingliam brethren in this sort of know¬ 
ledge. ‘ Every country has its particular partialities in 
tlie goods it purchases; or, a.s tlic'Belfast merchants 
say, “ Every market has its whim.” The speculating 
merchant must always he well acquainted with these, 
no less than with the real wants and customs of each 
nation. From the Manchester warehouses great quan¬ 
tities of black cloth are annually sent to Italy, in order 
to clothe the innumerable priests of that country; but 
this black cloth must ahvn 3 ^s he of a iiarticular coal 
black, without the slightest tinge of brown or blue. 
Goods must also be packed diffcrimtly for difterent 
nations; thus, at Messrs rotters's, I saw bales of cotton 
intended for Cliina p.ai'.ked in tbc Cbincjc manner, and 
decorated with bright tasteful little pictures, yepreaent- 
ing Chinese customs, ccrcmonica, co.stunies, &c. Nor 
must the manner of transport used in the interior of the 
countries for which they are intended bo forgotten in 
the jiacking of tbc goods. Wares to be carried on the 
backs of elcpliants, camels, or lamas, must be differently 
packed from those to be convej’ed hj' wagons, can.als, or 
railways.’ Birmingham, so cxclii.sivelj' devoted to the 
useful arts, is complained of for having few ornamental 
buildings or public trophies. Tlicro is only one statue 
in the wdiole town—that of I.ord Nelson. ‘ .V city,’ ex¬ 
claims Kohl, ‘ of 200,000 living specimens of bunianity, 
and only one marble man amongst them !’ 

After Staft’ord, the series of towns known as ‘ The 
Lotteries’ was visited. Here the traveller states lie 
was ‘ not a little surprised, among the outside pas¬ 
sengers to find a "W'ealthy niamifaeturer from Man- 
elicster; the masters, therefore, are not above riding in 
tlie same carriages with the workmen.’ We are glad 
to take every opportunity of marking the progress of 
social intercourse between the rich and liumble, whieli 
we have previously found so much pleasure in noticing.* 
Our author next proceeded to Chester, which, liesides 
being one of the oldest, is one of the most curious 
towns in Great Britain. A description of it by so 
lively a writer as Kohl cannot fail to interest a large 
majority of our readers, who have doubtless heard 
less of this strange city than if it were a continental 
town. Its plan ‘ is the simplest that I know. Its 
walls form a parallelogram, and the two main streets 
intersecL each other at right angles, dividing the 
parallelogram into four equal quarters, and then ex¬ 
tend somewhat beyond the walls. From these main 
streets a number of bye streets run off on both sides. 
On the walls is a footpath, with room for two or 
tliree persons to pass each other, so that one may 
walk completely round the city. Indeed, these city 
walls, two miles in circumference, form the chief pro¬ 
menade of the townspeople. According to tradition, 
they were built by Cymbeline, in the century before the 

^ Bee paper on the Social Effects of Itailwaye, No. 38 , u&w scries. 
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birth of Christ. Of course tliey have undergone many Pining "Jong below tliem arc passing through a kind of 
.alterations since tlien, and in later times they have been tliiiiftcial ravine. The back wall of the ground-floor is 
much reduced in height, and converted to tlieir present everywhere formed by the solid rock, and the coiirt- 
purimse of a public walk five feet in breadth; and a yards of tlie houses, their kitchens, and back-buildings, 
curious promenade it is; sometimes up hill, and some- lie generally tei» or twelve feet higiier than the street 
times down; at one point closely-wedged in between The Englisli historians and antiijinirh^s have given them- 
houses, while at another the narrow path jiasses under selves a great d('al of tronbh^ about tiiis matter, without 
some ancient w.atch-tower; here it runs under a gate- having ever been able to a.ssign a rational liypothesis as 
way, and there we must descend a flight of steps, be- to tbo motives whiclx could liuvo induced the ancient 
cause tlio wall has been cleared .awiiy to make room for settlers in Chester to un<lortake so I'olossal a w'ork as to 
a street; now we pass ladiiiid the vonerable cathedral, hollow out all their streets. For my part, 1 own myself 
and now in front of the .sjiacions old castle, which has unable to suggest cither a reasonable motive or an un- 
been converted into a militaiy barrack. There is only rcvasonahlis one.’ 

one other towm in England that can boast of an c(iuall> A mass of stciistics and observation, well worthy of 
singular public walk—namely, York, which i.s sur- perusal, is the result of an examination of l,iver|jool. 
rounded by just such anotlier old wall. To say the Tlienee the traveller wended his way into ■Wales, w iiere 
truth, Chester is tlic very town for curious promenades, he discovered in the language and people a stiik- 

for it contains walks even mony curious than, tlie wall 1 ii|^.atlinity to tlu>s(‘ of tlu; 'I'yrol. ‘ ily companion, 

i have endeavoured to describe, 'J’hcsc are “the Rows,” wRu whom 1 spent tlie evening- at Caernarvon, was of 
; as they are called. 'I'iiej^ are long covered passages, opinidh that a close affinity existed lictween the Welsh 
I running parallel with the streets, through the first floors and the Tyrolese, lie told me he had lieoii in tlie ! 

; of the liou.ses. The tiling is not very easy to describe. Ty*'"l, bad there remarked the .n(hnir.atiim with i 
■ Let tlie reader imagine the front wall of the first floor wliich his servant, a native of ^^•llles, observed every- 

I of eaidi hou.se to have been taken away, leaving tliat where the Tyrolese, tlieir manners, .and tlii ir eos- I 

'i p.art of tlie house completely' open towards the street, tunic, and evcrywlierc di.scovered something that re- I 

I I tlie upper part being Biipported by jiilUus or heaiiis. niindcil him of liome. In some of the valleys of the 

i I liCt him tlien imagine tlie side-walls also to have been 'ryrol, lie said, ids IVelsh servant was even able to 
Ij pierced through, to allow a contiimmis passage along understand the language of the place, and to make liim- 
|i tile first floors of all the houses. ITow tlie peojile of self understood by the jieople.* UtHiii tlieso facts my 

j I'licster came iii^tills way to spoil tlieir best floor in so eom))anion grounded an ♦'pinion that tlie TyTplese and 

ii many of their lioiises, is a iiiatler tliat was never made tlie Wclsli must lie one and the sa.iiie jioople. llis | 

i perfectly cl<jaT*to me. We have also a iiumhev nf towns opinion seemed tome the more dc.serviiig of attention, 

I ■ in Germ.Miy, parfieiiharly in Silesia anil the .Viistriari as lie was no sciiolar, nor at all pre-occiipicil liy learned 
;| ilonniiions, where covbred passage.s, for the aecominoda- theories. He understood nothing of (jertnan, knew 
] tion of the public, have been ni.ade to run tlirougli or very little of tlie distribution of f lic Celtic race, and no- 
j; round private houses; hut then these p.assages or gal- thing of the various dialects spoken in tlie Tyrolese 
j ; lerics are always on the ground-floor, and on a level ; i illevs. In tlie.se dialeet.s, even arioiig those who speak 
ij with the street. Some English aiitiipiaries will liave Geniian, it is a well-known fact that a great many old 

jf. that these Rows were intended as a means of defence, (X'ltie woriis occur. Indeed a part of the Tyrolese may 
!i C'hester being exposed to Imjuent attaek.s from the tie looked on as a tribe of Germaii-speiiking Celts; these 
;j Welsli on one siile, and from the Scots on tlie other, Celtic words, no doubt, caught the ear of the 'Welsh 

II when, .after the city walls had been forced, tlie citizens servant. Mucli tliat is Celtic, it is erinall! true, lias 
I j were able to defciiil themselves in tliesc Rows. In Slip- been jirescrveil in tlie nniiiiiers of the 'I'yrolcse, and I 
j port of this theory it has been .-isserted, tliat in all the am not surprised that the Welsh servant siionld he. 

battles wliieti, during the civil wars in England, occurred stniek by a multitude of tilings Ri:it reminded liiin of 
j in Ctiester, tlie party in possession of “ tlieKoivs'’ almost home. Tlie love of miisie, poetry', and song, is comiiion 
I invariably obtained tlie victory. It must not be iiiia- to tlie Welsli and the Ty rolese, not merely beeaiise they 
I gined tliat these Rows form a very -egular or uniform are both mountaineers, hut probably' in eoiisequeiiee of 
gallery'. On the contrary, it varies according to the their eonmioii Celtic origin. In the eostuiiie, 1 also was 
size or idreumstaiices of eaeli house tlirough which it struck by many similarities, siieli as the round, high, 
passes. Sometimes, when passing tlirougli a sm.all tapering, black beaver liat of the Welsh women, which 
house, the ceiling is so low, that one finds it necessary to is seen nowhere else in Great Britain, nor anywhere in 
doll'tlie hat, wliile in others one passes through a space Gernuiiiy, except in the Tyrol. The AVelsh women 
as lofty as a saloon. lu one house the Row lies lower enjoy also in England tlic same rcput.ation for per- 
than in the preceding, and one has, in consequence, to sonal attraetion, or rutiicr for tlie wiiiit of it, as the 
j go down a step or two; and perhaps, a house or twe Tyrolese in Germany.’ Here we think it right to 
j farther, one or two steps have to be mounted again, interpose our own Welsh experiences to cheek what 
! In one house a handsome new-fashioned iron railing we must designate a forced eomparison. 'I'he hats 
jl fronts the street; in another only a mean wooden paling, ice have seen on the heads of tlie female pcas:uitry of 
!! In some stately houses the supporting eohinms are Wales arc not high*and tapering like those of the Swiss, 
i strong, and adorned with luuidsonie antique ornaments; but much tlie same as those worn throughout Great 
I in others the w'ooden piles appear time-worn, and one Britain by meji; neitlier wore tlic faces which appeared 
I hurries past them, apprehensive that the whole concern under tliem so devoid of attractiveness as our German 
must topple down before long. The ground-floors, over critic would lead the reader to .vippose. Indeed, the 
■tt'liich the Rows pass, are inhabited by a humble elas.s fair se.x of South Wales’ is remarkable for comeliness, 
of tradesmen; but it is at the back of the Kb»’s them- and we can answer for a largo proportion of female 
selves that the principal shops are to he found. Ttiis beauty existing in North Wales. ‘ When,’ continues 
may give an idea of how lively and v.aried a scene is the parallel, ‘ 1 then tliouglit of tJie bacon dumplings of 
generally to be seen there. Indeed the Rows are gene- tiie Tyrolese, of their millet porridge, buttermilk, and 
.rally full of people either making their little purchases hard bread, and then turned to Leigh’s book on Wales, 
in the shops, or mounting to these boarded floors, to and read that the AVelsh “ are very abstemious, bacon, 
avoid the disagreeable pavement of the streets. Per- oatmeal porridge, sour milk, potatoes, and a hard heavy 
haps these Rows may bo in some w'ay' connected with kind of black bread being tlieir chief food,” I ivas 
another singularity pointed out to me at Chester. The almost inclined to agree with my companion that there 
streets do not, as in other towns, run along the surface must be a very close affinity between the two races, 
of the ground, but have been cut into it, and that, “ The Tyrolese are famous in Germany,” said I, “ for 
moreover, into a solid rock. The Rows are in reality on tlieir quickness to quarrel and take offence.” “ There 
a level with the surface of the groupd, and the carri^iges we have it again; precisely the character of bur AVelsh- 
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I Hicn—quarrelsome, violent—a most violent peoi'i, 

: From Wales Mr Kohl went to Ireland, and we ha ve 
I already given on account of his travels there.* His 
I Scottish adventures, whicli immediately succeeded, we 
j shall speak of hereafter. Passing over Carlisle, New- 
I castle, Durham, and York, we take our rapid travelier 
; up at Leeds, the cloth-hail of wliieh, os being one of the 
! greatest curiosities, was the first to attract his atten- 
I tion. ‘ Tlie regulations of the clotli-hall are rather 
i curious: then! are only two market-days, Saturday and 
I Tuesday, and even on these days the time for transact- 
I ing business is rigorously limited to precisely eiglity 
minutes. The meaning of this is to save time, by 
promoting tlie rapid and energetic despatch of busincs.s. 

' It is found tli.at in this short time ns rancii, naj', per- 
j haps more business is done tlinn in the former longer 
; periods; for no time is now wasted in hesitation or 
I delay, but both buyer and seller say at once what they 
^ mean, and lose neither word.s nor niimitos over their 
i bargains. I would foin put tliis whole paragraph in 
j italies, for tlie benefit of my German countryiuen, who 

I j might borrow a useful hint from tlie busy clotli-liall of 
j I Leeds. The enormous mass of busioess transacted tiiere 

II during tlie year requires, in consequonec of tliese regu- 
I lations, only about one liundred and tbirty-l’ive hours.’ 

! Mr Kohl readied Jlandicster at a time of great depre.s- 

sion and distress, wbidi be doa-s not fail to depict, liy 
several facts that came under his observation ; lint lie 
d<K!8 not state with suflieieut emjihasis that the po¬ 
verty and piivalioii in w'hicli lie ibiiiid masses of tiie 
operative iiiliabitaiits plunged were merely temporary. 
Thus be will lend lialf Europe to suppose tliat tliis 
town is eminent for destitution and %v:mt, lie de¬ 
scribes truly enoiigli what was hnppeiiiug in 1842 at the 
time lie was tliere; but this temporary state of things, 
described as it is in his permanent record of facts and 
observatioiia, will be always attributed to Mandiester 
by tlmse who liave no lietter sources of iiiforiiiation 
than his own, Tliis we cannot lielp regretting; for 
tlie scenes of destitution and crime to w liick lie alludes 
are even at this moment much ameliorated. Trade 
has revived, and prosperity’ has cast its dieering in- 
Huenee. over the manufaeturing population. 8lii!, dis¬ 
tress is not always the cause of tlie misery and crime 
to W'hich English ojierativcs arc subject — ignoran.e 
is perhaps an equally prolific source. Respeeting the 
value of general intelligence in a workman, in eon- 
tradistiuction to that ‘special training’ or con(!cntra- 
1 tion of his faculties upon one braneii of art, and upon 
I tliat only, Kohl makes, while at Mnncliestcr, some 
! .admirable remarks. After lamenting the absurd pre- 
: jndiees whicli still exist against the thorough education 
I of operatives, and against tlie temperance movement, lie 
; says, ‘ Some of tlie more enlightened manufacturers, 
i; however, Iiave of late years begun to .see the absurdity 
of tliese prejudices. The statements of a eertnin Mr 
! Fairbairn, one of the principal manufacturers of M;in- 
; cliester, show them to be totally unfounded. This ex- 
: iieriericcd and enlightened man allirnied that in his 
establishment he always selected, for every kind of 
; employment requiring any skill or forethonglit, those 
men wliose general education had been lilieral and 
ij tlioroiigb, in jirefcrence to those whose acqiiircnients 
I were limited to wliafr was conferred upon tlieni liy the 
i “ Bpeci:d training.” He found*tliat it was only the very 
j low’esl and most mechanical of the factory employments 
whicli were not far better performed by well-educated 
men tlian by those more ignorant; and that even in 
these lowest departmeMt.s there w'ould every now and 
then occur eases in whicli superiority of education gave 
a workman a very great advantage and value. He also 
maintained that the educated workmen were fur more 
modeMte in their demands, and quiet and manageahle in 
their whavionr, than tlie ignorant ones, who were per¬ 
petually actuated by a blind envious animosity to their 
masters, which it was very difficult for any kindness or 

» ~ ------ 
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liberality on the part*of these to overcome. “ In case of 
any discontents or disturbances among our workpeople, 
when strikes and combinations arc apprehended, tlie 
best plan is always to collect the more intelligent and 
well-informed among them, and converse with them for 
a while in a friendly and sensible way, until they are 
gained over to see tin; folly of their iiroeeediiigs, and to 
■act as cheeks upon the turbulence and stupidity of tlic 
re.st.” Mr Fairbairn also stated, tliat it was a very 
mistaken notion to imagine tliat drinking really enabled 
tlie workmen to sustain fatigue better, and to perform 
tlieir work w’itli more activity. It niiglit indeed confer 
a certain temporary stimulus in cases of great fatigue, 
but tliis w.as more th.aii eomjieiisatcd by tlie diilness, 
heaviness, and feebleness whicli it afterwards brings on. 

In liis own establishment, he was alwaj’S careful to liave 
a plentiful supply of good drinking water at all hours 
for ilia nren, and lie found that this refreshed and 
strengthened them as much ns fermented liquor, witii- 
oiit tile b.ad consequences of tlie latter. He referred at 
the same time to tiio ircstance of the boatmen of Ooti- 
staiifino)ile, wlio are all what would here he called tec- 
totiillcrs, and who are the most powerful, atlut;tic, and 
Iiaiidsome set of men imaginable. He also strenuously 
denied tlie triitli of the. belief, that tlie liest and most 
active workmen were generally given to drinking, 
ii.fiirmiiig tliat siieii cases w(.*re very e-:eeptioiial.' In 
proof of tlie h;id eflccts of tii<! shutting out of all ideas 
from a workman’s mind s:ive those which appcrt;iiii 
specially to his eniployment. Kohl declares that abto.ad, 
where an opposite system exists, English-workmen arc, 
in spite of their nndeniahlo skill and indnstiy, mneli 
disliked for tlicir biwlessiiess, ign'-ranee, and brutality. 

• Even where it is found necessary to employ tlieni, tliis 
is always done reliietantly and fearfully.’ Instances are 
adduced of the outrageous eondu-ct of our operativc.s in 
various parts of the wovlii, whicli we coulil not extract 
witliont a blush of sliaine for our misguided and igno¬ 
rant countrymen; aiul tliis eliii-ily attriinitable to the 
want of a proper general education at liome. 

iMr Koiil has evidently a iiassioii for strong contrasts; 
lienro it is tliat lie went straight from IMaiieliester to 
Oxforil, and no two jilaces ean lie nioic strikingly 
dissi. iilar. Hut tlie contrast from the bustling niaiiii- 
iaeturing town to tlic aeadcmic quietude of Oxford, 
was not greater tlian that presented by the collcire 
system in England and the student life in Germany. 

‘ The lower classes of Englisli society are totally unre- j 
presented at these institutions. How many sons of I 
wcaltliy peasants and inee.haiiics are to he found at all | 
our German universities; liut at Oxi'ord, tliose whom j 
I questioned had great difficulty in naming to me a I 
single farmer’s son. 'I’he average annual expense of a j 
tolerably economical student at Oxford i.s estimated at ' 
L.2()(). Vi'c have among our students many living in a 
garret, feeding on bread and water, and contriving, by ■ 
giving lessons in Latin, Greek, drawing, music, or what- j 
ever else is required, to work their way arduously to 
learning and distinction ; these are not to be found at 
Oxford. Here the roads are smoother, and the objects 
to be aimed at are fixed for every one beforehand, i 
Science is dipped and polished to the semblance of a 
smooth artificial well-fenced cloister-garden, into which 
nothing free, natural, or not according to rule, is ad¬ 
mitted. Every one knows liis road; no one loses his • 
way; biro no one cuts new roads, or discovers new 
points of view for liimself. At our universities, science 
is still a free, graceful, fertile wilderness. Thousands of 
students plunge into this wilderness. Many follow tlieir 
own way’, and some lose themselves in consequence. But 
many' arrive at new and beautiful scenes and discoveries; 
and all owe to their own efforts whatever they attain. 
At Oxford, where everything is learnt by rote, the stu¬ 
dents must owe everything to the ancient mould in 
which their minds are here cast.’ 

Mr Kohl took Salisbury, Stonehenge, Eton, and 
Windsor in his way back to London, whence he de¬ 
parted for Winchester, and embarked for the continent 
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j from SoutihaiTixiton, Here we takfe leave of Mr Kohl 
for the present. After noticing his wanderings in Scot¬ 
land, we shall have much pleasure in meeting him on 
the subject of ‘ London,’ a 6CX)urate account of which he 
is, it ajipears, preparing. 

T H E R I (3 C A R E E W A R - S 1* E A K. 

A TAT.K OK TIIK MANDAN IKWANK. 

UY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 

Between the spot tenanted Jiiy the great Mandnn vil¬ 
lage on the Missouri, some j'ears since, luid that occupied 
i by the Ricearees, is a stream of considerable volume, 
j known as Cannon-ball River. This body of water, i)ar- 
i taking of the general features which distinguish the 
j tribut.arics of the Missouri, is slow, muddy, and deep, 
with high, and in general precipitous banks: Not far 
I from its (influence with thy above branch of the famed 
I Slississippi, is a diminutive valley surrounded on all 
I sides by low bushes, save whei-o it faces the river. A 
I few trees—cotton-wood and willow, for the most part— 

; grow here and there around it, wliile its eentre is a ])or- 
I fectly green and level lawn of young jirairie grass. 

! Illumined by the lirst ray of morning, which eamc 
I quivering across tlie vast snhlitnity of endless jdains 
i stretching cast and west to the frontiers of thu states 
I and tliD Rocky Mountains, it appeared, hut for one 
j circumstance, ns still .and lone as it jirobahly <hd at the 
I creation. Thougii tlic silence of the place was unbroken, 

! twelve men wi^-e congregated in the o])cn sward iii tlie 
j eentre of (he vale. A lire, comiiosed of some half dozen 
j small stielks, tlie ends.jieing kept carefully togetlier, was 
I ill the centre of thf: grouji. The Iiodies of the men were 
; naked, save the cloth round the middle, and their skins 
I tairiously hedaubed with red and white jiaiiit, as if to 
i render tliomselves u.s liidcousas piissible. In their heads 
were stuck featiiers, and tlie long uii.sliorii locks sutH- 
, eiently designated them as liniians, distinct from tlie 
races ordinarily met with on tlie frontiers and outlying 
military and eomincrcial iiorts of the Americans. 'I'hore 
was an e.Yeeption to the general rule in the person of one 
: who, evidently the chief of the p-arty, had his apiiropriate 
mark of distinction in the shape of a licad-dress, or 
; mane of war-eagle qnills and ermine, w liile the huH'alo 
! robe on whieli lie sat, in common witli his followers, 

I was more rieiily ornamented. Beliind each man, on the 
, ground, lay the biifl'alo-liide shield, the short bow' with 
i its sinew' strings, the well-supplied quiver, and the flat 
■ club or tomahawlc, as well as the spear, so deadly in the 
i hands of the North American Tiidian. The chief’s arms 
■were staked in the ground within reach of his hand. 
A iiy one accustomed to the wilds, and who had looked 
upon them for an instant, would have had no hesitation 
ill pronouncing them a w.ar-party of the distinct and 
e.Ytniordinary tribe known by the name of Mandans. 
A personal friend of the race W'ould have designated 
I the head warrior, who sat in anxious thought, as Mah- 
! to-toh-jia, the Four Bears, who, tliough second in eora- 
• m.and in the nation, was by far its moat distinguished 
brave, and whose painted bulfalo robe, with rude repre¬ 
sentations of his most famous W'arlike feats, was lield in 
equal respect with tlie armorial bearings and achieve¬ 
ments of any carl or duke amongst the civilised nations 
of the earth. 

After a brief pause the chief rose, and, assuming his 
artns, led the waiy towards the water’s edge. All 
save one followed; and two canoes were drawn from 
their concealment in the bushes, into which the whole 
party, amid short questions and answers, entered, and 
took their way across the stream in the direction of the 
Riccaree village. 'The warrior who remained was the 
younger and favourite brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, whom 
a wound in the leg totally disabled for walking. On 
ordinary occasions, they would not have parted without 
affectionate words; but they were now on the w'ar-path, 
when nought save the proseoution of their fierce designs 
of revenge and hatred could be permitted to enter into 


theii thoughts, or, at all events, into the expression 
of them. The wounded warrior, a fine noble-looking 
young fellow, rose after some ten minutes, and standing 
upri;j;Iit, bis wound rendering his motions slow, peered 
cautionsly aroutTd in every direction. His glance was at 
first careless, and as if he looked about more from habit 
than from any necessity for caution which could exist; 
but suddenly his ej e rested on something which chained 
his attention for a second — it was, liowever, but for a 
second—and then, as if lie laid seen nothing, lie kept 
turning round in his gradual survey. On rising, he had 
resmneil his bow; and scarcely had lie been startled by 
the object wliieb iiad internipted tlie oven tenor of his j 
examination, wlicn an arrow was on il,s Higlit in the j 
direction ol' a duster of bushes on the western side of ; 
tlie valley. Aiiotlier arrow crossed it on Its way. and 
entered the side of the Maiidan warrior, .two Ricearees 
afiWSaving at tlie same moment from tlui- jiliiee wheiieo 
it had proeeeded. Tlie brother of Mah-to-toh-pa grasjied 
his latifP, tliough scarcely able to stand, and a grim 
smile of satisfaction crossed his visage as tic saw one ^ 
of tlie enemy fill lifele.3s outside the luisVi from the 
elTiiet of his arrow. Next instant, taeh giving tlie fear¬ 
ful war-whooi) of tlieir respective tribes, tlie Mandan 
and remaining Riccaree ivere in close eugagevnent. 'I'he ' 
contest was of short duration, tlie young Mandan war- ■ 
rior being mortally wounded by the arrow. The Rie- ' 
caree very soon jilungcd his spear into the body of his 
enemy. To sealji botli friend aifd foe—lest tlic locks of j j 
the former should fall into the hands of liis detested ! i 
enemies—was tlie work of an in.stant, when, mounting 
a Meet horse whidi lay concealed in the thicket, the i 
victor hounded at a lio.adloiig jiaee across the jilain, j 
well knowing that the war-whoop would bring Mah-to- | 
toil-pa ami his band upon him. I 

A few minutes sullieed to bring back the brother to !' 
the .side of his relative, wlio, though deatli had ahiio.st 
ovtTtaken him, detailed the oeeurrenee, and c,alled upon 
lii.s friends for vengcaiiee, with his last breath. Mah- 
to-toh-pa, as soon as life, h.ad dep.arted from his brother, 
drew fortli tlie reeking sjtear, and carefully examined it, 
with an expression in which sorrow, fierce toiling re- i 
vciige, arid anxiety to discover the author of the deed, 
were strangely bh'nded. Thu spear was oi’ the tough 
mountain-ash, exquisitely roundeiiand carved; its long 
blade of jioli.shed stiad was two-edged and j.agged, and 
at intervals were attached, by way of ornament, tufts 
of war-eagle jilumes. That tlie young M;indan w.as not 
the first victim which laid been slain with this instru¬ 
ment, was evident I'rom v.arious spots of blood carefully 
pri'.served upon it; and equally plain was it tiiat so 
prized an article w'ould not have been left, unless that 
the victor wished to make himself known. Mah-to- 
toh-jia felt the challenge thus expressed, and his burn¬ 
ing wislmto discover the owner was evident, in the fierce 
glance which he bent upon it. The warriors looked on 
for some time in silence, when, jierceiving that their 
chief was at fault, an old brave, who had been some time 
a prisoner among t^ie KieeiiTees, advanced, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Four Bears, uttered, in a 
deep guttural tone, one word of tlirce syllables—'Won- 
ga-tapi’ 

A loud shout hurst from the party; and Mah-to- 
toh-pa, s;itisfled with this explanation, which marked a ■ 
most celebrated Riccaree w.'irrior as tlie murderer of his ! 
hrotlier, sat down on his hnfliilo robe, while his compa- i 
nions jiroccedcd to bury the brave according to the cus¬ 
tom of the Mandan nation, a custom quite peculiar, and 
separate from tho.se in use among the other tribes. 
Had’they been near tbeir own village, various strange 
and interesting ceremonies would have been practised; 
but ill an enemy’s country, and with perhaps a fierce 
contest at hand, the mere letter of the traditional law 
was followed out—the rites being left for performance 
on tlieir return to the wigwams of the great Mandan 
village. Ilis own buffalo robe, and tlint of several other 
warriors, was wrapped closely round the body', while 
another cut up into thongs, served to confine it tightly 
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about his form, so as to excludo as much as pos^le 
the action of tlie air. Eour stakes, with forked sum¬ 
mits, were then cut, about seven feet in heijilit, and 
planted firmly in the ground. Two parallel poles were 
then placed upon the top by means of the forked 
I summit, and willow rods laid across so as to form a 
: platform. Upon this the body was placed, and by its 
I side the spear, bow, arrows, pipe, and tobacco of the 
I deparled, with provisions for several day.s, were laid. 
; A knife, flint, and steel, were further added to the store, 
I which was to be used by the warrior in the hapiiy 
i hunting-grounds of ids people, whore once more the 
! brave would hunt the buffido, the elk, and even the 
I enemies of his tribe. The body of the Ricearee, having 
: be<m most inhumanly mutilated, wus left a prey to the 
turkey-buzzards and prairie-wolves. 

The fact of.'tlie slayer of their cotnpaiuon being a 
mounted warrior, w'as instantly evident to the Man- 
1 dans. Hence no pursuit had been attempted, Vmt a 
I scout despatched to follow bis trail, and discover whither 
it led. Tile young Indian employed to exeeute tliis 
I ofHce now returned, cand informed Mah-to-toli-pa th.-it 
AVon-ga-tap had crossed by tlic Uannon-h:dl ford, and 
' W'as now doubtless lialf Avay on liis .ioiirncy to tlie 
Ricearee village. Mab-to-tob-pa iimriediately rose from 
his sitting posture, and turned Ihs steps in the diree- 
! tion of tile Mandan wigwams, where he and his party 
arrived after an interval of seven days. Great were 
the lamentations w liicli now took place. 'J'he young 
wife of the deceased refused to be comforted, crying 
.aloud for vengeance upon the murderer. Mah-to-tuh-pa 
brandished tlie st>ear of Won-ga-tap aloft, and vowed 
i that stie should liave revenge, and that speedily. Itiin- 
; ning tlirough the village, he called upon his friends to 
: aid him in his resolves. 

Several moritlis, however, iiassed, during which cer¬ 
tain engagements took place lietw'een the Mandaiis and 
Riccarees, generally with such results as to take all 
' heart out of the former people, in vain did Alah-to- 
I toll-pa strive to rouse the energies of his brethren, 
i painting, iti tlie most eloquent and glowing colours, the 
; wrongs which the enemy had at various times inflicted 
I on tlie Mandans ; in vain did the widow of the yomig 
I warrior call tlie young men sq ..tw-s, and urge them to 
[ go forth and redeem tliemselves from tlie o^'probrions 
I epitliet. They answered not, tint sat tiioodily in the 
doorways of their large wigwams, smoking their pipes, 
and waiting for tlie Great Spirit to remove tiic cloud 
from tiefore their eye.s, in which case tliey declared 
themselves ready to jiroceed. Mali-to-toh-pa heard 
I tlit-m with anger in liis lieart; and yet he at length 
I di'clared that no open exjiedition could give him the 
I opiiortunity for which lie, so ardently longed, seeing 
1 that Won-ga-tap, satisfied with tlie glory having 
slain tlie brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, invariably went out 
j since tliut day against the Blaekfeet and Crows. A 
! council was tlieii called, and the w-arriors, after serious 
■ deliberation—th.at is, after smoking a most inordinate 
j number of pipes—declared that wal- should be c.arried 
I once more against the Riccarees after the green-corn 
; feast. Mab-to-toh-pa yielded to tlie general feeling, 

I tliougb six niontlis would elapse lieforc flic time speei- 
i fled would come roqnd. Having, tlicrcfore, agreed to 
this, be rose and spoke, waving at the same time the 
fatal lance over liis head: ‘ The heart of Mah-to-toh-pa 
is very sad; a cloud is before him. He looks round 
upon the wigwam tops, and his brother is not there; 
in the couiicil-eliamber, and he is not there. He sees 
tlie river, aud Ins brother swims not in it; his tent is 
empty ; the wife of liis youth is alone. Only here 
(pointing to the bloody spots upon the lance) does Mah- 
to-toh-pa see his brotlier. Mah-to-toh-pa looks back 
many daj^s, when he was a boy, and when no scalps 
hung in his wigwam-, tlien he hunted, and his brother 
was with him he danced, and he danced not alone. 
Mah-to-toh-pa and his brother were warriors. The 
Great Spirit called them to fight the Ricenrccs: they 
did so, and took many scalps.. One day Four Bears 


left Little Bear in the fields; the sun was hot, and ! 
I/ittle Bear lay down. A squaw shot him behind | 
his back, and loft his spear in him to show the deed. 
The spear is that of Won-ga-tap: he is a dog. No 
Mandan has seen his face; hut Mah-to-toh-pa will see 
liiin.’ A loud murmur of applause saluted the speaker’s 
cars; and then, saith his liistorian, he went on: ‘ Let 
every Mandan be silent, and let no one sound the name I 
of Mah-to-toh-pa: let no one ask for him, nor wlicro he : 
lias gone, until you liear him sound the war-cry in I 
front of tile village, when he will enter it, and sliow the | 
blood of Won-ga-tap. The blade of tliis laiiee shall ; 
drink the heart’s blood of Won-ga-tap, or Mah-to- | 
toh-pa mingles his sliadow witli that of his hrotlicr.’ i 
A silence deep as the grave followed this amiounee- 
inent; a whisper afar off might have been heard; and j 
then, wild.with excitement, tlic warriors rose as one ! 
man, and cried to Mali-to-toh-pa to lead them to tlie 
battle. The stern brave resolutely’ refused; showing, i 
in his answering spcceli, the great eh.anecs of success ! 
offered by his own plan ; and the M.andans were fain to : 
he; persuaded. A war-dance was proposed ; but Four 
Bears declined the honour until liis return, suce'c.ssfiil | 
and revenged, should entitle him to it. | 

Mah-to-toh-pa tlien turned his back on the council- 
hall, and walked towards the open jirairie. Tn liis liand I 
was the fatal Ricearee lance, by bis side his knife, his I; 
bow and quiver, wbicli, with liis pipe, tobucco-poneli. and |: 
a little hag of pareln.d corn, i-onsrituted Ijis whole apparel i 
for the journey. The wives of Mali-to-toli-pa, four in | 
number, saw him dciiart witliout a rnunfliir: wliatever i 
might have been their feelings, tlicy did ndt betray ; 
them. Tile wiiiinv of Little Bear, how ever, n;(;t Mali-to- ! 
toh-pa at his exit from the village, and liegged him not 
to return without having sacrificed Won-ga-tap to the ji 
memory of lier dear lord, since never could slic know' !! 
rest until this W’as done. Aloreover, slie had, she said, !! 
some notion of a second bnshaiul, tiiough a new alliance ji 
was not to lie thought of until Woii-ga-taii was in the |1 
hunting-ground of all liravc red-skins, where Little !■ 
Rear w'onld tlien deal with liiiu on his own aecount. i i 
Mali-to-toh-pa listened with becoming gravity, and Iiow- i 
ing ids head in silence, sallied forth, and was soon lost | 
to the sight of his eoinpanioiis, mingling, to all apjiear- ! 
anee, with the distant grassy bluffs. 

'I’lic Indian warrior, wlio knew his road well. Ira- ; 

A clled tlie whole of that day; not, however, witliout ; 
taking all tlios," precautions vvliicli the deep ciiiniing of ;: 
liis enemies renderi;d necessary'. His w'ay lay along 
the hanks of the Missouri; and whenever, on walking ’ 
up u hill, lie readied the summit, he took care not to I 
show himself until his keen eye had taken in every 
feature on the opposite slope, and in every direction, 
lest an enemy being secreted beyond, he might he 
fatally exposed, and liis hopes of vengeance frustrated. 
Some hours after nig-htfall, the warrior lialted, ate a 
handful of parched corn, lit his carefully-ilricd spunk, 
filled his pipe witli an ample supply of kinvat-ltinnec, 
and having .smoked, laid his head on the ground, and 
was soon fast asleep beneath the clear canopy of a 
western sky. lire the first gray of dawn had crept to 
the extreme verge of the eastern horizon, Mali-to-tnh-pa ; i 
was again stirring, spear in hand, and his eye glancing 
alternately in every .iirection. His mind was yet given j 
up to tlioge dark schemes of vengeance whi(;h had in- | 
stigated him to attempt this long and perilous journey. 

For one warrior on foot, no path could liave been chosen 
more exposed and dangerous, the banks of the Missouri i 
being the continual hunting-ground of many tribes,, 
which, like the Shiennes, Crows, and Sioux, were at I 
deadly enmity with the Mandans. War-parties, too, ; 
w’cro apt to camp upon its banks; but Mah-to-toh-pa i 
trusted to the species of instinct wliich a life of constant i 
doubt and difficulty engenders, to be able to avoid so 
unpleasant a vicinity, which could not fail to be made 
apparent to his practised senses by some indication, 
however trifling and minute. 

During three days Four Bears continued on his way 
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without let or hindrance. By his side rolled the mighty 
wilderness of waters tlrnt percolates like a huge vein the 
vast expanse of the American desert. Green grassy 
mounds and knolls, b.attlements of pumice and basalt, 
high and precipitous blutfs, rocks of stupendous magni¬ 
tude, a country altogether the most novel and extraor¬ 
dinary which man can conceive, was passed through, 
and Mah-to-toh-pa noticed it not. Tlie time-worn banks 
of the great river, which, torn away by the action of the 
w'ater, become daily more singular and picturesque, 
were to him a blank; so true is it, that when the pas¬ 
sions arc aroused for good on ill, inanimate, nature be¬ 
comes as notliing in the hutnan mind. Mah-to-toli-pa 
had, during his journey, but one thought—to pass over 
the ground between the fortified village of the Mandans 
j and th(! Iticcarees in safety, and then, come what might, 

I to wreak his veng(!ancc on Won-ga-tap. It appeared, 

I however, that his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled; 

! for, just as the sun resiehcd its full height on the fourth 
! day, Mah-to-toli-i)a caught sight of some object on the 
I plain to his left, which caused him to sink into the grass 
I ill such a manner as still to comm.and a view of tlie 
' suspicious appearance, Avhich was fast approaching in 
j the direction of our hero. That what he saw was a 
I herd of bulialo, and tliat their destination was a narrow 
gai) in the Idufl' hanks of tlie river, where ten thou¬ 
sand foot-marks proved how often it was used, was evi¬ 
dent enough. But wladlier the infuriated animals were 
botimling along in obedience to a natural impulse, 

I which, eonsiderihg the season, was possible, or whether 
they were chased by a party of hunters, rcm.'iined a 
' matter otsonie doubt. To the former instance, a elrance 
might occur for .Mah-^.o-toh-])a to provide himself with 
fresh provisions; in the hitter, considerable circumspec- 
j tion would be required to prevent his being discovered. 

! During the time that these thoughts were )iassing in 
j his mind, the herd ajijiroached, and a vast body it was, 

I led l>y a huge bull of enormous size. As the last strag¬ 
gler seemed to tumble headlong down one of the rolling 
sides of the prairie, a party of mounted Indians dashed 
III) a neighlioiiring hillock between the drove and the 
river, bent, Mah-to-toii-pa at onee saw, upon turning a 
jiortion of the herd from their eourse. tlpon the suc¬ 
cess of this inaiKKuvre, the warrior felt, depended in a 
great measure ids own fate, .and accordingly it was 
watched with niueh interest. The Indians—Sioux and 
Shiennes—plunged desperately at the buffalo as soon 
as the greater {lortion were by, and sueeeeded in eiittiiig 
off the retreat of some half dozen cows, in chase of 
which they very shortly disappeared. To descend the 
Iidl, and plant himself close to the track which for ages, 
by some hereditary instinct, had been used by the 
migrating buffalo, was the work of a minute, and then 
Mah-to-toh-pa allowed the herd, in imitation of the 
hunting party, to ^lass him, until a fat little cow strile- 
ing his fancy, one, two, three arrows were planted in 
her sides in less than as many instants. The rest of 
the herd rushed madly into tlie stream, and all reached 
the opposite side except a few, which, sw'ept beneath 
the lauding by the force of the current, and unable to 
climb the precipitous hanks, were drowned. To kill 
the animal, and take some little portion of the meat, 
were rapid operations, .and on went our hero once more 
until past nightfall, when, after a more hearty meal 
• than usual, and an extra pipe to aid digestiou, Mah-tu- 
toli-pa went to sleep. ' 

Whether it was tliat the heavy meal of raw buffiilo, 
after four days’ fasting on parched corn, did not agree 
with the warrior, or whether from some other cause, is 
‘not satisfactorily known, but the moon was shining 
brightly in the heavens when Mah-to-toh-pa awoke, 
some hours before his usual time. A slight noise caused 
him to turn his head on one side, and behold, a grizzly 
bear was devouring the rest of his prize within an inch 
or so of his head. Lying still, the namesake of this 
animal felt quite safe from his notice—‘ man lying down 
being medicine for grizzly bearbut our hero felt him¬ 
self aggrieved, particularly as he lelt that Bruin had 


been licking his face, and that most likely his war-paint 
was now anything but aii ornament to his physiognomy. 
To overcome a bear, too, was considered a very glorious 
feat, none but tl;^pse who had really killed one being al¬ 
lowed to wear a collar of his claws. Mah-to-toli-pa had 
several already, but twenty would be an agreeable addi¬ 
tion to the expected scalp of W on-ga-tap. Next instant 
an arrow was sticking in the. bear’s side; and Bruin, 
enraged at so bad a return for his forbearance, rising 
on his hind legs, presented his breast to the chief a* 
he advanced to the comhat. Arrow after arrow' sped 
on its way, and rendered the animal furious. Ilis quiver 
quite exhausted, Mah-to-toh-pa closed with the beast, 
weakened by his wounds, and soon put an end to him. 
The skin, the claws, and a portion of the meat, were 
taken possession of, and Mah-to-toh-pii, continuing 
on hijs way, arrived, after seven days, witliui sight of the 
Itiiwiiree village. 

Tho-interval between mid-day and sun-down was 
spent by Mah-to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of the 
w'igwains. Here he dejiosited liis bear-skin, ids liow 
and arrows—in fact, all his arms, save tlie sjiear which 
littd slain ids brotlier, and wliieli uad led to the detec¬ 
tion of the author of the deed. Sc.areely did the twilight 
overshadow tlie earth, when the Maiidan warrior arose, 
and w'alkcd straight towards the village. It was the hour 
at which most of the braves returned from the chase, pre¬ 
paratory to eating their evening meal. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had taken the xu'ccautiun of painting liimself as uiueli 
like a Kieearee as jiossible, and in this manner, with 
steady mien and unfaltering gait, he mingled outside 
the tents with the throng of his mortal enemies, and 
entered the village in their eompany. To ’earn the 
position of Won-ga-taji’s wigwam, to idle round it during 
the long evening, and calmly to demean himself while in 
tins jairilous crisis, became to the euiming Four Bears a 
matter of comparative ease; and when darkne.s.s com¬ 
pletely shrouded all, he stealthily concealed liimself in 
a narrow gap between two tents, screened from sight by 
skins of newly-killed hc'asts thrown across poles to he 
cleaned in the morning. With his knife Malj-to-toh-pa i 
cut a hole ill the buffalo hide suflicieiitly large to enable ' 
him to see all that passed within, and then, his toeth : 
clenched. Ills eyes fixed upon the narrow' ajierture, his • 
ears sensitively alive to every soiifid, he sat awaiting the j 
eagerly-desired opportunity for glutting his vengeauee. i 

Within the tent sat two children, while a woman, still I 
young and comely, was standing by the fire {ireparing 
supper. Presently the skin at the entrance of the w'ig- 
wani was raised, and the eyes of Mah-to-toh-pa glistened, 
and he ceased to breathe, a.s ho recognised the form of 
Won-ga-tap. The famous Riccaree warrior advanced to 
the little fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself 
witliout a word, intimated his readiness to partake of 
tlie evening meal. The young squaw immediately laid 
the platter before hini, jilaced on it jiemmican and mar¬ 
row fat, adding a bowl of pudding made from the white 
apple, a delicious turnip of the prairie flavoured with 
buffalo berries, and» a horn spoon of Indian manufacture. 
This done, the humble creature retreated from her 
master's side, and at a respectful distance stood await¬ 
ing his farther pleasure. Won-ga-tap, after glancing 
hastily at the door, repaid her attentions with a digni¬ 
fied smile of -iipprobationj which she returned by a look 
of unbounded love and devotion, and then occupied her¬ 
self, unconscious of the fierce retributory vengeance at 
hand, in placing the children in their accustomed jiosi- 
tioii for the night. The w'arrior’s meal concluded, his 
wife followed his example, while he, loading his pipe with 
kinnec-kinnec, or red willow bark and tobacco, fla¬ 
voured with a shaving of castor, prepared to smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa, it might be supposed, was moved at the 
sight of so much happiness and contentment. Not at all; 
his ideas flew back to the day when such scenes were in 
the wigwam of his favourite brotheri whose scalp now 
hung before his eyes on the spear of the Riccaree, and 
Four Bears vowed vengeance in his heart. Raising his 
head from the contemplation of a scene on which he 
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dwelt witli liii interest almost demoniacal, Mali-to-toU^pa 
listened to the sounds •wliicli were gr.idually decreasing 
within the camp. The voice of children was long since 
hushed; the warriors had all separated, and betaken 
themselves each to his lodge; the women were waiting 
I on tlu'ir lords; and if a step or a wliispered conference 
I was heard, it was that of some Indian maiden whom a 
’ lover was wooing under cover of the night. Presently 
j even these sounds ceased, and the growl of the hungry 
dogs over a bone was all tlnit could be distinguished. 
Mah-to-toh-pa then looked in upon the domestic scene 
within. The squaw had lain down on the luxurious pile 
of skins and furs which served herself and husband for 
a bed, and Won-ga-tap was taking his last whiff at the 
almo.st empty pipe: wlien, in fine, it gave fortli no more 
smoke, the warrior turned and sought his coueli. 

Up rose Mah-to-toh -pa on the instant, at first with the 
ste.althy niotiop of a snake; and then, knowing well the 
universality of the custom which alJows a hungry man 
to enter any wigwam at any hour, he stopped eonfldeiitly 
across the threshold. The fire was nearly c.xtinct: hut 
it sent forth a glimmer sutticient to enable the Jlandan 
to reach the pot containing the cooked meat, when he 
deliberately made up for the bad fare which he had sub¬ 
mitted to during lii.s journey. Not a motion was made 
by the Biccarce, though his squaw whisjiered, in tones 
which caught the car of Mah-to-toh-pa, ‘ Wlio is tliat 
man eating in the wigwam of Won-ga-tap ? 

*My brother is hungry no doubt,’ was the reply of 
the warrior. 

Ilis meal ended. Four Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drew long whiffs from his 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all tl>e time ns to tlie best 
mode of eflecting liis purpose. The darknc.ss was so 
great, as to render it impossible for Mah-to-toh-pa to 
1 distinguish any object in the wigwam ; and l)esides, his 
! hack was towards his intended victim. Leaning back, 
as if to catch a moment’s rest, tlie Mandan appeared to 
stir the embers aceidentaily witii liis toes, by wliieli 
manoeuvre he succeeded in gaining a look at Won-ga- 
tap, whose dark piercing eye he saw was fixed curiously 
upon him.* 

‘Is the man gone?’ inquired the wife. 

‘No; my brother is tired, and smokes.* The buffalo 
meat was very hard ; Jie wan'.. to rest.’ 

The squaw nj)pe!ired not to relish the insinuation 
against her cookery, for she i)outed visibly; and Won- 
ga-tap, turning to chide her good-hnmouredly, received 
j the fatal spear through his back. ‘Won-ga-tap goes to 
the happy Jmnting-ground where he sent the brotlier 
1 1 of Mah-to-toh-pa,’ wliispered tlie Mandan warrior, while 
! quietly taking the scalp of bis victim. The poor squaw, 
i who loved her husband tenderly, lay speechless with 
terror, affording time to Mah-to-toh-pa, who had caused 
the fire to blaze up, to take possession of both lances, 
the scalp of his brother, and that of the unfortunate 
j Biccaree, who died at the first blow. At length, just 
as Mah - to - toh - pa was bounding through the door¬ 
way, she recovered her voice, and screamed with nil 
the power of her lungs. The Manfian warrior turned 
I upon her a look of scorn, and was about to plunge 
amid the mass of lodges, and endeavour to gain the 
outside of the camp, wlien his eye citught sight of 
one of the ornamental feathers of the spear hanging 
from the wound of "his encnij?-. This being esteemed 
as ‘medieine,’ Mali-to-toll-pa, despite the d.anger of 
delay, rushed hack and secured it. The wife, infu¬ 
riated at the sight of her dead husband, vainly strove to 
clutch the murderer, who, grasping his knife and the 
tropliiesol his victory, rushed forth into the village, bow 
alive with warriors terrified and startled at the fearftil 
cries. To thread the crowd as if in search of the causie 
of the uprwr, was to Mah-to-toh-pa an easy matter; but, 
ere he gained the thicket, the sound of his own name, 

re-echoed by a hundred voices, caused him to hurry on 
at double speed. Catching one of the hoppled horses 
which grazed round the village, awaiting the pleasure of 
theif mastcrsi he leapt upon it with his -prizes* and 


plunged headlong over the pra'irie, followed by Riccarees, i 
who hod imitated his e.xiimple. Luckily, Mah-to-toh-pa 
had selected a sturdy mustang, and as, without whip or | 
spur, saddle or bridle, he hurried it over the plain, he 
experienced nn excitement known only to those who, 
in the execution of some similar deed, have been sur- j 
prised, and are running for their lives. Away dashed i 
the Mandan, his bow bent ready for use, his spears ' 
lashed together, his arms all ready for the confliet. 
None, however, ensued. The night was tempestuous 
and d.ark, thunder rolled across the sky, and the Bic- 
c.arecs lost all trace of their luited foe. But as long 
as liis beast could hold* out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped on 
his way; and, after three days’ hard riding, during 
which time be allowed little rest to himself or his | 
steed, he arrived amid the deafening applause of his 
people nt tlie upper Mand;in village. Great were the 
rejoicings, of tliat memorable (bay; dances were im¬ 
mediately liegun, and carried on until a late liour: a 
feast was declared, and Mali-to-toh-pa was ever after 
held in high honour .amid his jieople. Many were his ; 
warlike deeds, hut none more celebrated tlian Iiis sur- i 
prise of the Biccaree.* j 


TUEATMFiXT OF Till’. rOOK IN SCOTLAND. ; 
Tni-; parish of Currie is .about si.x miles from the beauti- | 
fill capital of Scotland—the scat of as enlightened and i 
refined a group of people as e;in be found on eartli. ! 
It is a district conttiining iii.any resident gentry or hcri- ; j 
tors, who are not in general remark:ihle,for displaying 
any less than the usual benevolence of tlieir,cla.ss to- 
ward.s the poor. Yet in this p;v»ish two helples.s indi¬ 
viduals have been allowed for many j-rars to live in a 
maimer of wliieh, after statements and counter-state- : 
ments, the following appears to be an exact ncconnt. ■ I 

A woman known by the name of Bell—tliat is, Isa- : 
bella—and who is deprived of reason, occupies a wooden : ■ 
shed, resting against ii garden wall; a receptacle of slight ’ 
materials, five feet long by four and a half broad, per- :: 
vious to the elements at every seam, and having no ] 
door to fill ui) the entrance except a bunch of rags which |; 
can i)c suspended for that xiurpose. Her bedding is a 
bundle of straw, and her food is contributed .according I 
to the good-will of her immediate neiglibours; for she is 
too old and feeble to beg. This woman came to the 
Iiliice twenty years ago, with the iifipcaranee of having 
escaped from a lun.atlc asylum. Slic was tlieu possessed 
of some accomplishments (music and needlework), indi¬ 
cating an origin and education above the common rank. 
Having a horror for stone walls, she took up her quar- : 
ters in an open shed. Then she obtained an old hogs- : i 
head, which she was permitted to (xicupy till it rotted 
about her. She was :ifterwards furnished with her pre- i: 
sent dwelling, where the neighbours usually contribute ; | 
a few shillings at the beginning of each winter, to obtain i 
fur her a rug and a few clothes. The guardians of the i! 
funds fur the pixir of the parish have never paid the ji 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or disbursed i i 
one fartliing in her behalf. ! 

About a mile from the habitation of Bell, at the farm- ' | 
house of Ijlavelrig, within an open shed, there is an cree- j 
tion consisting of two or three pieces of wood placed in 
a slanting position against a wall, and overlaid with a | 
quantity of sttaw. It is quite open to the north, and 
hardly approachable for filth; it is also too short for the. 
extended body of a human being. Yet there, with a small 
log for a pillow, and a few clothes supplied by the parish 
authorities, lives another fatuous woman, known by the 

* The author hue here done little more than give, in W« own 
words, a eelebratcd record of the extraordinary Indian tribe of the 
Mandans. Those who seek more infonnation canoeming this 
strange jiooiile, should consult tliat entbuslastio and faltUful hislo- 
lian of tiie North A.nierioan aborigines, Mr Catlin. 
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name of Jenny. When she lies in this loathsome den, 
too wretched to be the habitation of a pip, she is obliged 
to arrange herself like a cat, with her head and feet 
nearly together. Her fiwd is siipplicd by the si>onta- 
ncuus contributions of tlic neighlionrs. This poor wo¬ 
man, unlike tlie other, is occasionally violent in her 
conduct. 

How, it will be asked, is it to be accounted for, that, 
in a land where the charities of life are as rife as in any 
other, two cases should exist for a series of years of 
such gross indifference to the calls of humanity ? The 
answer is—a dogma does it all. The Scottish people 
are so unfortunate as to bo ftndcr the influence of a be¬ 
lief, that stated and systematic relief for the distresses of 
poverty is a pure evil—an evil in some degree unavoid¬ 
able, but which should ever, by all available means, be 
kept down at tbo lowest possible amount. The land¬ 
holders favour this view, as one tending t<> save them 
from a certain branch of taxation; and the poor them¬ 
selves have seareely an idea that their case, though felt 
to 1)0 hard, is one calling for improveanent. Accord¬ 
ingly, tliu parish authorities of Currie think themselves 
quite justified in allowing two j)ersons to live in tlieir 
bounds in the manner which has been described, being 
; satisfled tliat it always does barm to hold forth instances 
of destitution relieved by public arriiiigcmcnts. Not a 
I man amongst them but would give from his own pocket 
' enough to succour Hell and .Iciiny from tlie pains of 
I hunger, supposing tlie cases to be brought innnediately 
! under lii.s attejition ; but to give to tliem from a stated 
fund a stated Avcekly siqiport—that is a procedure so 
: pregnant, hc!*tliinks, witli fatal eonseqncnces to tbo moral 
' eharaclhr of the bumbler classes of the coininunity, that 
it only can bo admitted under the most stringent com¬ 
pulsion. 

. It lias indficd been stated on the part of the parish 
authorities, that tlie two wretehed women jirefer tbeir 
siicds to Imnscs, and that plaeiiig itieni iu asylums would 
drive them frantic, or destroy tiieni. A surgeon has 
aetuiilty givtsi bis testinionj' to tins effect, adding in the 
case of Bell, that the treatment she receives ‘ seems us 
kind and humane as the circumstances will permit’—a 
jiewspapcr rciiorter informing us, on the other Iiand, 
that when be went to her den, bo found ‘ her sitting 
shivering witl) cold, and covered with wet rags—rags 
literally soaked with the ruin which had fallen in torrents 
during the preceding night, and had come in through 
the numerous chinks in her wretehed dwelling.’ Her 
straw, it nnist be admitted, is changed once a week. 

; The attempts of these authorities to cxeidpate them- 
sidves only make tlieir case tlie worse; for who ever 
heard of the freaks of fatuous persons being eonsidered, 

; when it w'lis necessary to take measiires for hum.ancly 
I disposing of them ? At this rate, an orphan might tic 
I .allowed to wander aliout like a wild animal, unelothed, 
unfed, uneducated, merely tiecause she preferred freed'mi 
to being reared in a workhouse. The reai cause of the 
women being allowed their own will is, that it coincided 
with what was best for the interest of the parish funds. 
In the kirk-sessions who manage these funds, the ruling 
policy is, how shall we battle off claimants for relief, or 
escape the necessity of sending paupers to lunatic asy¬ 
lums? They have an instinctive horror for all sncli in¬ 
stitutions, as only causes of expense. It is no wonder 
at all that they should have consulted the tastes of Bell 
and Jenny as to lodgings. It is unlucky, lyiwever. for 
tliem, to have added to the infamy reflected upon them 
from this detail of facts, by setting forth an excuse so 
wonderfully childisli and transparent. 

. The present work has the largest circulation of any 
in the empire. It is read not only in Scotland, hut 
extensively in England, and partially also in Ireland 
and the colonies. Wo rejoice in the power we thus 
possess of proclaiming the disgraceful effects of the 
doctrines generally entertained in our country respect¬ 
ing the stated suiiportof the poor—doctrines founded in 
false Opinion, but supported by selfishness, and attendeii 
by such unheard-of inhumanity, as should have produced 


their correction long ago. It was once said that Scots¬ 
men loved their country better tliaii truth. We at 
least do not. We willingly expose the land of our nati¬ 
vity to all the, infamy which such atiairs as the above— 
only too cbariyiteristic of her ordinary procedure—de¬ 
mand at the hands of all righteous judges in other 
countries.* 


ORIEN T AL TAR A niSES. 

TjfE Arabian writers recognise four different pl.accs as 
possessing such an amount of natural beauties as to 
qualify tbciu to be distinguished as terrestrial paradises. 
'The first on the list is the Gbutali, or plain of Damas¬ 
cus, a spot admitted on nil hands to posfiess many 
charms of a high order. The Eiiiperoii Julian called 
Davnaseus ‘the City of Jupiter,’ and ‘the Eye of the 
and says, in Ills letter to Herapioii. Unit it ex¬ 
iled all others, among other things, in tlie mildness 
of its climate, the excellence of its fountains, the multi¬ 
tude of its streams, and the fertility of its soil. So 
charming is the siglit, say the, Mus.sulmans, tliat the 
proiihet Mohammed, when he viqvved the plain from tlie 
heights of Salaliiyah (abode of Salaliu-d-Jiii, our Siila- 
diii), was so delighted witli the )irospcet, tliat be for¬ 
bore eoming into it, lest he should forget the objects of 
his mission, and make it his paradise. 

This magniflceiit effect, familiar now to so many, 
and derived from tlie verdure of the foliage, which 
varie.s from the dccpc.st shade to the sliglitest tint of 
green, contrasting with the bright sun and cloudless 
sky that illuminate tiie scenery of an easteni world, 
and which diffuse llirougliout the landscape a charm 
unknown in countries where a dense and hazy atmo¬ 
sphere iirevails, will not liear the test of close C-xainina- 
lion. The veil of cncliantment is withdrawn the mo¬ 
ment we advance upon the plain itself. The arid and 
dusty pathway is liounded Vij' erumhling walls of sun- 
dried bricks, which the outline of a ruinous kiislik, or 
tlie straggling branches of a tree, only now and then 
overtop. In the open spaces, the dilapidated stump of 
a date-tree affords the traveller hut a scHiity shade; 
and he must fight for a place by the side of an oeea- 
sional fountftin, overshadowed by the wide-spreading 
plane, with many a thirsty camel, and Arabs soiled 
with the sands of the desert. 

Let him enter, ami ho will perceive neither .arrange¬ 
ment uor keeping. An Oriental garden is always in a 
state of nature, except where a little cultivation of 
melons or ciieumbers is going on. The most beautiful 
gardens in Damascus and Shiraz are what we avould | 
call orchards in tins country. Above, the apricot and 
the plum invite the eye; and the dark-green of the 
kharub or locust-tree, and of the nmlherry, are plea¬ 
santly relieved by the pale-leafcd pretty flowering pis¬ 
tachio, and the silvery tinge of the olive. Here and 
there the vine climbs some branchy tree; but it is sel¬ 
dom trained by art, or led in festoons over shady 
trellises. There arc a few spots rendered more pic¬ 
turesque than otl'hrs by a dense growth of fig-trees and 
pomegranates, and rose-bushes also abound about the 
gardens ; but the nine hundred kinds known to florists 
in these eoilntries arc here limited to two or three 
species. Beneath, the soil is for Jhe most part dry, un¬ 
productive, and trodden down, and undistinguishable 


♦ The poor-law of Scotlanil, ilaa-d so fur back as 1679, roquii-cs 
p.irMics to provide needful siistentatioii for tHeir poor, and com¬ 
mits the manascmoiit to the discretion of kirk-seasinns, with only 
a riffht of appeal to the Court of Session. Let the English render 
imagine a pauper of Cumberland or Cornwall, who had no re¬ 
source, .if denied by the parish m.aiiagors, besides the Court of 
Queen's Bench ! N evcrtheless, by the iustriunentality of a benevo¬ 
lent solicitor of Edinburgh, two apiieais have been brought before 
the Court of Session. A poor widow with seven children, who had 
been allowed 3s. fid., and two women of between eighty and ninety, 
who had boon allowed Is. IJd. each weekly, have hud decisions in 
their favnui-, ordering larger allowances. The widow has in oonse- 
quenco obtained arrears making up the post allowanoes to .'is., and 
is in future, besides 3s. fid., to have SOs. annually for house-rent. 
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from tho patli, which is neither groveled nor edged. 
Nature does more in tlie East than the indolence of art, 
and the wild bosquets of flowering cistus and gaudy 
oleander by the side of the purling broo^—and the fre¬ 
quent continuous growth of myrtle and juniper replac¬ 
ing the heaths of our own land—and still more the 
I splendid spring carpeting of anemones and ranuncii- 
j luses—far surpass anything which the gardens of tho 
great cities present us with. The most arid jiortions of 
I the desert are adorned at certain seasons by flowering 
I plants, among which the pink starwort, the rose-flowered 
onion, and beautiful species of chrysantesema, evcrlast- 
j ing, bell-flower, poppies, and gentians, render them- 
i selves eonspicuous; and at the hottest season of the 
I year, the cap^r plant and the bright blossoms of the 
fennel flower (^Nigella Damascena) still diversify the 
surface. 

The next terrfestrijd paradise is the Soghd. or ganlcn 
' of Samarcand, concerning which we unfortunately pos- 
: scss no details. 

The third is the Sha’b Buvan or Sha’-abi-Buvan, the 
‘entrance defile’ of E^sislan. Buvan is a word used 
here by Oriental license, for its meaning is the pole 
whiidi supports the curtain serving as a door to the 
Arab tent, and hence it is used metaphorically in the 
.sense of ‘ entrance.’ This is a plain situated at no great 
I distance from the eelebnited Kal’ch fsefid, or ‘white 
! cjistle,’ in Faro, whicli long resisted the victorious 
progress of Tirnour (Taimiir) the Tartar. It is aj)- 
proaclied by thickets of bo.x, which atpord shelter to 
wild boar.s, fr.anoolin, and the turaj, a kind of heath 
fowl larger than the red grouse, and black, with wiiito 
■ spots. The valley or plain itself is covered with nar- 
ei.ssuses, which, at tlie season of flowering, spread like a 
white carpet over the field for the space of many mile.s, 
and affect tfie senses roost, agreeably with tlieir perfume. 

' Tho Baron de Bode had the good fortune to pass tlirough 
this prairie at the flowering .season. ‘ All our party,’ 

' he. relates (.Tourual of Royal Geographicid fkieiety, vol. 

' xiii. p. 79), ‘pushed into tliis rich parterre up to their 
; horses’ gi rtlgs, to enjoj' the fragrance as much as pos- 
i sible. For my i)art, 1 felt at first some scruple in thus 
I treading down tliese beautiful and delicate*productions 
I of nature; but I ended by doio, as others did—so easy 
I is it to yield to a seddetive e.vamijle.’ Tiiis valley is 
i interspersed with fields wliich produce cotton, rice, 

I barley, .and wheat; but wlierever the ground is left 
1 fallow, the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to 
! have fixed on the 8ha’b Buvan as its favourite place of 
! abode. This plain of narcissuses, tlie wjador will think, 
j is a very simple idea of a paradise. It is so, indeed, and 
[ is the more truly Oriental from that very simplicity. 

! The fourth of the Arahum paradises is the Nahru-1- 
j Abiillah, or rather the island which is between tlie 
! canal eidled Nahru-1-Abiillah, that ealh'd Mo’kal, and 
I the Sha’b-el-’Arab, or united rivers of the Euphrates 
! and Tigris, and not far from the ancient port of Basrah, 

I commonly called Bassora. This is a forest of date palm- 
; trees, having an undergrowth chiefly of liquorice plants, 

; and fringed on the banks of the canals by the beautiful 
! foliage and yellow blossoms of the acacia, and tho dark- 
! green narcissus with elongated spikelets. * 

! There have not been wanting travellers to detract 
from tlie claim of the date-palm Jo scenic effect. Some 
have even gone so far as to say that the eye is pained 
by the sight of so many sharp-pointed leaves—that it 
amounts to ocukr impalement!—(Rev. Mr Formhy’s 
Visit to the East, p. 1 u.) But it can, without affecta¬ 
tion on the writer’s part, be averred—after long famj- 
lianty with the scenery of palm forests—that not only 
IS there nothing wearisome in such scenery, but that, 
if grows daily in beauty upon the eye. 

T stems of the palm rise out of the 

plain like tall columns, and adorn the river-side like an 
mtcrminable peristyle, while the gracefully pendant 
nunds above fbrm a verdant canopy of great beauty. 
to the gloom of clou^ and rain, as well os in.the broad 
glare of au mtertropical sun, the palm-tree is an equally 


inviting object. It o&rs shelter in the one, and the 
most agreeable shade in the other. The sun setting in 
a cloudless sky over the green sea of waving leaflets, is 
one of the most glorious visions of the East; smd when 
stem, frond, and leaf, are alike still as sculptured things, 
and their outline is brought out in sombre distinctness 
by the clear moonlight, there is a feeling of enchant¬ 
ment in the endless extent of these great natural 
temples, and their mysterious shady vistas, which never 
fails to awaken the deepest sensibilities of the heart. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Orientals should 
have made a paradise of their most magnificent palm 
forests—those on the banks of the river Euphrates— 
and which constitute at once the most noble, the most 
graceful, and the most eharacteristic of all its sylvan 
scenery: while by their abund.ant produce, tliey furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply of food to thousands of 
human beings, among wiiom forgetfulness of, or ingra¬ 
titude towards, the Giver of all good is a most rare feel- \ 
ing. 

The I'crsiau writers di.scard from tlieir list of terres¬ 
trial paradises the palm forests of tlie Kuphrates. but 
admit tlie plain of Damascus, tiic entrance defile of 
Farsistiiii, and the garden of Samarcand, adding at the 
same time to this already extensive list two more 
paradises—tlie glade of Mashan-ri'id at Ilainadan, and 
on the authority of the Nor.-lietu-l-Koluti, the vale of 
Khosniu Shall, or of King Chosrves, near 'Tabriz. 
'With regard to tlie lir.st, we possess no detailed de¬ 
scriptions. 'Tlie filaiii of Ilainadiln is kirown to be ele¬ 
vated, well waterisl, and wooded, and the •temperature 
moilerate, never rising alwve 8(1 degrees in tli« shade 
during the hottest period of tlie yeiiv; but if its gardens 
resemble those of llvumiynli and Shiraz, ivliicli the 
writer has visited, and wliieh tliere is every jirobability 
they do, they must difler very little from tlie descrip¬ 
tion alre.ady given of the gardens of Damascus. 

The fourth and last of the terrestrial paradises re¬ 
cognised by every nation of Eastern Mohaiiiinedaiis, 
is the glade or valley called that of Khosraii Shah, in 
the liills of Seheud, and which opens upon tiie great 
plain of Tabriz, where the latter streteheK down to tlie 
wide (’xpan.se of the lake of Uvumiyali. It is a glade of 
considerable extent, and presents to view, as far as the 
eye can reach up among the hills, one mass of groves 
ami gardens. ‘It is,’says Colonel Rawliusoii (.lournal 
of Royal Geographical Soeietj', vol. x. p. 2), ‘one of the 
iiuiny happy spots along the skirts of the Sehend whieli | 
enjoy at all seasons a most delightful climate, and owes 
its fertility to the streams of this mo.st beneficent of 
mountains.’ 

Wo now leave it to the reader, after the brief descrip- j 
tions wliich we have been enabled to give of tlie chief i | 
of the Oriental paradises on earth, to consider wliether |; 
they realise the pictures of scenic and sylvan beauty ■ 
which might liave been anticipated from the glowing : 
language of their poets, or tlie more sober works of ! 
their geographers—premising that such descriptions j 
should be taken in accordance with the position of the | 
people wlio write them, and the limited means which i 
they have of acquiring more extensive information. 

The knowledge that in our own country almost every 
mile of territory presents something to equal in many, 
points of view any one of the paradises of the East, 
ought not to be made the ground for detracting from 
the Eastern’s zealous warmth in favour of his own 
fatherland, but should rather be a just cause for being 
contented and grateful for what has been vouchsafed to 
us in the country we dwell in. Not to confound igno¬ 
rance with error, the former is sometimes, as St Pierre 
has pointed out in his ‘Studies of Nature,’ a source of 
inexhaustible delight to man. It would be almost a pity 
to withdraw the veil of ignorance which attaches the 
Esquimaux contentedly to his land of snow and ice; 
and it is more creditable to sympathise with the inno¬ 
cent and amiable feelings which can make a paradise of 
a little verdure on a suu-bumt plain, of a field of nar¬ 
cissuses, or of a forest of palm-trees, than to sneer at 


i 
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them because they do not come up to that standard 
of perfection ■wliich our Bui>erior intelligence would 
c.'fact. 


TWO TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. | 

‘ lie that ruleth his spirit Is better than he that taheth a city.’ 

‘ Be pitiful—bo courteous.’ 

Any one in the slightest degree conversant with cither 
of the great English universities, must be aware of tlie ! 
two grand divisions of their youtliful population into ' 
reading men and rowing men—not Aoal-rowing (for that ; 
is a characteristic applying to both), but diligent, devot¬ 
ed students, and idle, mischief-loving, belligerent lads, 
whose feuds with the townsfolks, and other perpetual 
pranks, keep the invidious office of proctor from degene¬ 
rating into a sinecure. 

There is, however (and the class, for the honour of 
England, is a numerous one), hetween these extremes of 
study and idleness a sort of junte milieu, in a host of ■ 
noble fellows, wlio, while devoting a fair portion of 
their time to tlie purposes of their residence at the uni¬ 
versity, are yet foremost in the manly exercises of tlie 
place; luid deservedly popular with tlicir companions, 
without forfeiting the good opinion of the seniors of 
their college. Among tliese, few ever stood higher with 
both than my cousin Artliur I’enn, whose; eliaraeter was 
a happy and rare compound of spirit and steadiness, of ; 
tinnness who're "principle was concerned, and faeilit}’ and , 
sweetness of tbrnper in trifles. None ‘ sported o.ak ’* more ^ 
dctcnni.^odly during the hours appropriated to study; or 
turned out. wlicn tliifso were over, to more thorough eu- . 
joynient of whatev<;r sport was ‘toward;’ piilliug his oar 
ill a boat-race with the same hearty good will and ae- 
knowleiigtsl superiority as stampial him a ‘lirst-elass 
man’ iu another and higlier held. Tlien he v.as not 
only singularly handsome (an advantage not unappre¬ 
ciated even among men), hut carried on his beaming 
intc:Uigent eouiitenaiiee one of nature's most veracious 
letters of recommendation, which owed to the faithful 
refleetioii of the fine mind within that fiiscination which, 
in man or woman, even wlien less genuine, always in¬ 
sures supremacy. But Arthur’s smile was sincerity 
itself, and his courtesy that of the heart, else I should 
scarce have deemed worth recording for liis ow'n honour, 
and the Ixmeflt of others, an instance in which, by for- 
licarancc and urbanity, he disarmed hostility, and gained ! 
a valuable friend. | 

A keenly contested rowing-match had occupied, dur- 
iiig the greater part of tlie day, a set of young men, of 
whom Arthur was prevented, by a special academical ; 
e.vcrcise, from making one; but, anxious to learn the re¬ 
sult, ho had strolled down at the hour of their expected 
arrival tow.ards the river. Finding the boats, contrary 
to his calculations, already come in, and the rowers Uis- 
persed, he also turned towards his rooms, as it was get¬ 
ting late and dark, and he liad yet to put the finishing 
touch to the essay for wliich the day’s amusement had 
been sacrificed. He was threading somewhat rapidly, 
in the fast waning twilight, the rather intricate lanes ’ 
which formed the short cut to his college, when the i 
sound of footsteps behind liim, keeping pace, though [ 
with apparent effort, witli his own, gave him the dis- i 
agreeable impression of being dogged; and to ascertain 
the fact, he suddenly stood still, to give *the person 
behind an opportunity of passing on. He, too, however, 
stojiped short until ray cousin again moved, when the 
unknown resumed his undesired attendance. 

Arthur, who would at any time rather balk imper¬ 
tinence than be under the necessity of resenting it, and 
whom the headache conseijuent on a day of intense 
study had made particularly desirous of quiet and 
privacy m his evening stroll, sought to shake off the 
intruder by diving into a side alloy, leading, though 
more circuitously, to his chamliers. But here, agahi, 

* That it), locked liis door. 


his purpose was so decidedly frustrated by a similar 
move on the part of his ‘ double,’ that there was nothing 
for it but to bring tlie matter to a point by turning 
roujid to confront his persevering shadow. I have said 
that my cousin, though warm, was by nature courteous; 
and on seeing in liis follower—instead of a saucy youth 
of ills own standing, or a rude fellow of twit* his years, 
either of whom, if bent on insult, it would have been his 
first impulse to knock dowu—a venerable looking aged 
man, trembling under tlie apparently mingled influonce 
of recent terror and strong excitement, his fiiclings of 
annoyance found a milder vent iu .simply saying, ‘ If, as 
I am led to believe, sir, yon intentionally dog my steps, 
it must be under the error—^wliieh tliis lamp wiil afford 
you tlie opportunity to rectify—of mistaking me for 
some one else.’ The old gentleman. Cor siieli liis dress 
an^ aspect bespoke him, gazed as steadfastly as his agi- 
®^on would permit on his calm opponent; and tlieu, to 
Arthur’s great surprise, and no small iudignalion, ex- 
elaitued, ‘ No! there is no mistake—1 .am on tlio right 
track; and you are tlie rude unmanly fellow who could 
first hustle, and tlicn push into the river, a defenceless 
old man.’ * 

It was in vain that Arthur—wliom dose inspection 
enaliled to peracive that the poor ohi man, in addition 
to other causes of tremor and agitation, was sliivering 
with wet—disclaimed, in the most earnest and solemn 
manner, all participation in an unmanly outrage, of 
which Jic not only professed lujtaself, hut referred to all 
who knew him, to pronounce him incapable. In vain 
did he, though writhing under the imputation, jia- 
tiently detail, for his irritahle accuser’s satisfaction, the 
nature, nay, the very subject of eollogc exercise which 
iiad caused iiis day’s seclusion, iuid tlie alibi it enabled 
him to establish on the authority of at Iciist a dozen 
witnesses. The old man, smarting under cruel insult 
and injury from a collegian of similar height and ap¬ 
pearance, precluded by increasing emotion from listen¬ 
ing to reason, or forming a dispassionate judgment, 
remained as unjiersuadable as over, and continued to 
lavisli on my cousin a scries of epithets and threats, 
under which his naturally quick temperament had a 
good deal to do to remain passive. 

But age, and sutt'eriug age especially, had in his 
eyes a sacred privilege; and seeing in his unreasonable 
threatened prosecutor only a very ill-used, and to all 
appearance, if suffered to remain much longer in the 
night air, seriously indispo.sed elderly gentleman, he put 
a jieriod to their colloquy by saying, firmly but gently, 
.and suiting the action to the word by passing his arm 
under tliat of the exhausted and well-nigh sinking old 
man—‘We will defer, sir, till another day—when my card 
here will give you ample opportunity for making your¬ 
self acquainted with my character—all discussion of the 
probabilities of my connexion with the dastardly indig¬ 
nities under whicli you are suffering. In the meantime, 
unconvuieed as I sec you still arc of my innocence, 
you must allow me to discharge the duty, and enjoy 
the satisfaction, oi’ seeing you safely home. I were all 
you take me for, nay, less than a man, could I allow 
you, ill as you are, to find your w.ay alone.’ 

The old gctitleman gave a look, still an incredulous 
though bewildered one, in my cousin’s face, grasped 
eagerly at the card hey out to bim, and ere long, to 
avoid falling, exhausted by conflicting emotions, on the 
ground, was fain to lay hold, though less willingly, of 
the sturdy proffered arm also, supported by which he 
tottered feebly homeward. 

,To the surprise of one as yet perfectly unaware of 
the name or rank of the person he had so strangely 
encountered, the house to which tlie old man led was 
one of the handsomest in the town, the residence of 
an opulent banker and leading inhabitant of the place, 
at the threshold of which its owner stopped, return¬ 
ing a somewhat stiff acknowledgment for a safe con¬ 
duct, wliich he evidently ascribed to a tardy check 
of conscience, or fear of consequences, in the original 
aggressor. Regrettin|; this delosion, but sure of being 
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triumplinntly cleared on inquiry, Arthur walked quietly By this time we iMd arrived at O’Donohue’s house, 
home, thankful for having Ijeeii enabled to keep his and after greeting his good lady, I saw that he had 
temper, and to repay unmerited obloquy by Christian increased the number of his rooms, and otherwise 
kindness, and the purely disinterested deference claimed taken advantage of his new calling, by introducing 


by age and indisposition. 


boards wherever there was the remotest possibility of 


Disinterested as it w!is (else it would have been worth so doing. He had come home for dinner; and after 
nothing), virtue proved in this case its own reward, sharing the meal with him, we set out together to visit 
Made aware, by investigatio7i, not only of the innocence his p.artner. The road was a little improved since the 
of Arthur of the actual outrage which had so chafed last time 1 had seen it, and the clearing was consider- 
and endangered him, but of liis peculiarly correct and ably Larger. On arriving at the house, wc found Mrs 
amiable char.ictcr, and high e.stiination with yonng and Robertson alone with lier child, the young woman who 
old, what might in the banker have been simple desire to * assisted her in her work having gone to spend the day 
atone for unjust suspicions, was lieightened into lively with her friends. The g<fod lady was much chang:ed 
esteem for one who, tlius traduced, had shown himself in her appearance. She was beginning to acquire quite 


not only patient, but courteous and compassionate. 


the air of a stout consequential matron, and it wanted 


Long ere the old gentleman liimself had siifRciently very little to make her a very good hostess of an inn. 
recovered the effects of an attack, the author of which. Her conversation, too, was now entirely on household 
already a blot pn the university, was traced out, and matters. 

expelled, his son had been made the hearer of liis ‘ Mr Brown,’ said she to me, after we liad been talk- 
father’s card, accompanied with w.arm prolfers of a ing awhile, ‘ yon are fortunate in coming at the present 


hospitality testified, during my cousin’s wliolc remain- 


Harry Ims l)een building me an oven beiiind 


ing college residence, by admission to many a splendid the house, and although I do not wish to boast, yet 1 
banquet; at which tUn venerable host seldom failed to think I h.avc reached the perfection of bread-making. 


recount, aa an amende hmundde for past errors, and an 
encouragement to similar conduct in the yonng men 


Is it not so, ]\Ir O’Donohuo?’ 

‘May I never taste the bread th.at is better!’ he 


present, ins nocturnal adventure, and thfe lasting friend-, replied. ‘My old woman liad to learn you the way 


ship to which it had given birth. 


wlien you first cainc, but now slio can’t liold a candle 


SF.fON'n TART. 


Lasting indeed ; for when, some seven years after, its ' to you.’ 
youthful object retunieJ from abroad to indulge in a Mrs Roliertson then proceeded to give n;e much 
hasty visit to his alma nialor, almost ids first inquiry , information on her domestic economy,, informing me 
w.as after his aged host; and the tear whieh rose in Ids how many pairs of stockings slic had knitted during 
e 3 ’e on hearing he was no more, was unalloj'cd with one the past snniiner, and giving mo the exi«!t number of 
pang of remorse for having withheld from age its meed | yards tliat it took to make a suit of liomespun* for her 
of dutj’ or forbearance. husband. 1 asked her if she did not regret the luxuries 

_________ slie had possessed in England. 

‘ M'lien I was at iiome,’ said slio, ‘ I was certainly 
THE GENTLEMAN EMfGRANT. very eond'ortahle, but my pie,"..sure consisted merely in 

BV TUKODORie UROW.V. absence of pain, Kow', liowever, my exertions in 

liousclioid aflairs not only give me a pleasant feeling of 
SF.foxn TART. responsibility', but also contribute much to the happi- 

Abott a year after tlio visit I described in my last, ness of my husband ; and 1 am sure that Harry loves 
I made anoHier caU upon tlie Robertsons, having again me iKttter as 1 am, than if 1 had remained a drawing- 
had occasion to he in their neighbourhood. As I trudged room lady all my life.’ 

along the road on whicli the}'lived, 1 noticed several small 'Wlien it began to grow dark her husband returned 
clearings and log-liouses; which liad lieen made during the from the niilL He, also, had acq'>'>'i^‘l hliifi’ he.arty 
lust summer, and I argued from their .appearance the pro- appearance, and from a jiale sickly-looking young man, 
sperity of my friends, as a fanner who has paid for his was fast ajqiroaching the beau ideal of a young back- 
land gets on well when a market begins to fomi around w-oodsman. In the course of the evening he gave me 
liini. 1 was hut a short distance from Mr O’Donohue’s an account of his progress since our last meeting, which 
loc.ation, when 1 heard a shouting behind me, and on I will repeat in my own language as fiu" as I can now 
looking round, saw a timber sledge coming towards me recollect the facts. 

at full speed, having fastened on it one end of the trunk In the early part of the spring they removed into 
of a large tree, upon which was seated no less a per- their log-house, and commenced life in tiie woods, 
sonage than the kind-hearted Irishman himself, wliilc 'riieir residence with the O’Donohues had in some 
the other end—ornamented by his two sons—dragged degree inured them to tlie privations and inconveniences 
along tlie snow and swayed to and fro across the road wliicli they were compelled to experience, and had 
in a niouner higlily alarming to a pedestrian. On sec- i taught them the necessity of energy and self-reliance; 
ing me, O’Donohue instantly reined up, and I seated , yet it liad scarcely prepared them for the loneliness of 
myself beside him. After ascertaining the good health ; tlieir situation, and the perpetual inakesliifts which 
of his own family and of his neiglilxrars, 1 asked him they had to practise. Tlie wagon-load of articles which 
whither he was going with the log. ‘ 'To Robertson tliey had brought was found to comprise, in many in- 
and O’Donoliuo’s saw-mill,’ said he, peei>in^ at me from stances, precisely such conveniences as could not be 
the corner of his eyes to see what effect this announce- used at the time, although they might be turned to 
ment produced. I expressed my surprise, and inquired account as things should mend ; while those for which 
by what means he had become possessed of a saw-mill, they had hourly need were absent, and impossible to be 
‘'Well,’ said lie, ‘Robertson and nieself raised a tidy procured. However, necessity has no law, and thgir 
crop last year, and as we couldn’t get cash in these stock of crockery liaving been almost wholly destroyed 
parts, we got a good offer to trade some corn away for in the journey, there was a curious perversion of use 
hardware. Now, we had plenty of pots and kettles, and with many utensils. The place of cups and saucers 
such-like, and so, says I to him, “ You’ve got a lovely was supplied by various articles; while wooden bowls, 
little sthrame down there with a nate little fall upon it, and even saucepans, at times performed the office of 
and why shouldn't you and me take a saw-mill out in dishes. But perhaps the most unpleasant concomitant 
com, and knock up a mill together?” He liked the of their situation was the unvarying nature of their 


the “Blue Otoek Company’s Saw-mills,” but WC changed tea, which is bitter and unpleasant enough to those 
our minds, and’oalled it after ourselves.’ unused to it, but has the recommendation, besides its 
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; great wholesomeness, of becoming’ tolerable upon close 
I acquaintance. Of milk they had but little; for they 
I possessed no cow, and O’Donohue could not always 
supply them; while butter was a precious rarity in 
I their abode. Maple-sugar, however, was in plenty, and 
cider and whisky were in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
I their moderate wants. But in meat there was little 
i variety, as it consisted mainly of pork in all its forms 
I of bacon, ham, and pickled pork; together with small 
I quantities of smoked venison and bear-meat, and, upon 
j occa-sions, squirrels which had been shot by the young 
O’Donohuos. Pickerel and bass were caught by laj’ing 
I lines for them, and served’to give some change to a 

I continued diet upon salted meat. However, they con- 
;i trived to make amends for the unpleasant restriction 
;| in this kinil of food by puddings, peach and apple-pies, 
ji with pot-pies, .so called, but wlrich are more properly 
li meat i)ud(lings ; also buckwheat cakes, gre.tjtly relished 
!: by tlic backwoodsman, altbougb strangers think them 
;' coarse and somewhat unpalatable on first trial; corn 

cakes made from Indian corn, .and baked iu tin vessels 
i I before tlie fire j brown bread, composed of rye and 
i i Indian corn, and forming !in agreeable article of food ; 
ji with wheaten cakes, and liread in various forms. Pota- 
l| toes w'cre in great plenty; and strings of <lrieil n])i)Ies 
j I suspended in the loft showed no want of the materiid 
! i for sauce. 

II The ground had been too hard, in eonsc(|uence of the 
frost, to permit them to dig a well before coming into 

]• their house, and thus it hecame necessary to bring 
water from tjie creek, wliieh vi as at the dist.mee of 
i i about a flunrter of a mile. 'Phis duty, iu tlie oec.isional 
i: ab.scnce of Tim, fell piioii Robertson, who found it very 
troublesome and not a little lal)orious to curry two large 
pails to and from the water-side, especially as ho bad 
, I to climb a steep bank in returning. Water was therefore 
; 1 economised, to save her the trouiile of obtaitiing it, tind 
Mrs Ihihertson grew less seruimlons about cleanliness of 
|i per.son, dress, and house, than slie laid conceived to be 
possible. A muss of household cares and labours, before 
:| unknown, crowded around her with magical suddenness, 

! and tasked every faculty in their fnltilment; her exer- 

i tions lieing lighteneil at intervals by tlie assistance of 
Magee O’Donohue, who came over in spare hours to iiOp 
Mrs Robertson, and jierliaps to chat a little with honest 
! Tim—a friendship having arisen tetween the pair, 

which afterwards rijiened into a warmer feeling. The 
absence of Iiunmn intercourse, except on these occasion.s, 

I or when tlie families visited each other, .and the solitude 
of the forest around them, h.ad a strong eftect on the 
Robertsons for some time. I'liis feeling of strangeness 
was increased by the occasional sight of a bear making 
ids way across their small clearing, or an intimation of 
a nocturnal visit from the animal given by tlie plunging 
and kicking of their horses. It was not uncommon to 
hear tlie howling of wolves, and once or twice tl;-ir 
lengthened yell sounded at night close to the house, 
and was continued without intermission till the rnorn- 
1 ing. 'J.'hese tilings had certainly occurred sometimes 
while they stayed with the O’Donohues; but those 
older settlers made very light of such occurrences, and 
our friends soon did the same. 

However, labour was now their business, and Robert¬ 
son had enough of employment to make him forget, in 
1 general, that he had ever been an inhabitant of a more 
populous and civilised country. His Irish* friend liad 
assisted to fell a number of trees sufficient to allow him 
to bring a tolerable portion of ground into cultivation ; 
hut the snow being not yet sufficiently melted for that 
purpose, he turned liis attention to the preparation of a 
pile of firewood, for the use of the forthcoming sum¬ 
mer, and to splitting the trunks of the fallen trees into 
rails, for the purpose of fencing iu his land. He also 
obtained board-beams and shingles from the saw-mill, 
to erect a barn as soon as the ground would be soft 
enough to sink the posts which usually form the foun¬ 
dation of such a building. He contemplated the pur¬ 
chase of a cow or two, with some pigs, and a number of 


poultry; and in fancy, enjoyed the happy time when he 
should have milk, butter, and eggs to his heart’s con¬ 
tent, fresh pork and vegetables, and on festival days 
even a fowl. 

The winter was now over; but owing to its great 
length, and the suddenness of the change of tlie seasons 
in Canada, the backwoodsninii allows iiimself but little 
rest till tlie seed is put in the ground. Robertson worked 
early and late, to keep pace witii ids brother farmei's, 
and might at this time liave been seen guiding the 
plough in its winding course among the stumps of the 
fallen trees, often stojipiiig when the eoulter caught 
against a spreading root, and sometimes the plougll 
rising out of the ground wlien reaeliing a similar ob- 
staelo. From his own unskilt'ulness iu farming business, 
the work iirnceeded ratlier slowly; for although Tim 
had some practice as an .agricultural laliourer in the 
country,’ yet it was in employment on a farm, not 
in making one: the luaniicr of cultivating, and even 
the articles themselves that are grown, (lifer in the 
two eonutries. Some time, also, was at first oeeasionally 
w.asted when a deer would aiipear on the skirts of the 
forest. The pair would instantly start off in pursuit 
with sportsrnaii-like ardour: however, they soon per¬ 
ceived tliat even the carcass of a deer was hut a poor 
compensation for a day wasted at the most vaiiiable 
period of the year, and the appearance of game in future 
had no more et&et than to cause a passing regret at tlie 
difficulty of reeoneiliiig sport vjith business. At length 
every available siiot was jiloughed and sown with grain, 
with the reservation, Jiowcver, of a potato patch, ami 
ground for a kitclicn garden, although the latter is not 
at all usually possessed by a. settler on the comnieriee- 
ment of his career. Our friend could now spare some 
time for the advaneement of domestie comfort, and 
accordingly set aliout the matter witli great energy. 
Tilers being a considerable distr.iiee between his loca¬ 
tion and tlie nearest town, he had as yet been niiable to 
procure window-frames and glass iu time, partly from 
ids own ignor.aiicc of wliat was tioeessary, and partly 
from O’Donohue’s thoughtlessness. He now repaired 
this omission, and the boards and i)icccs»of strained 
sheeting, which liud been insiiftieient substitutes, were 
tlirown aside. The liouse liad been damp, on account of 
the imperfect stopp.age of erevicies in tlie walls and the 
floor ; but with the assistance of a e-arpentcr wlio was 
fortunately passing that way with a small party of emi¬ 
grants. liis dwelling was rendered air and water-tiglit, 
and several little improvements were made, that added 
niucli to its general comfort. About this time, too, the 
long-contemplated well was dug, and the chimney ren¬ 
dered more safe and substantial. 

'The exjiense of these improvements, added to tlie 
previous outlays, reduced their capital very much; and 
as they wished to reserve wliat still remained for any 
contingencies that might happen, their food became 
liniitcil in its variety, even beyond what it liad before 
been. O'Doiiolme was but a new settler, and had not 
miieh more than suffleient for his own family, yet lie 
never hesitated to assist the Robertsons; while otlicr 
neighbours, for such they were, altliough living some 
dozen miles off, were not appealed to in vain wlien our 
friends were’ necessitated to borrow grain and flour. 
Still, the Robertsons had a sufficiency of food, and their 
discomforts were easilj* borne, now that the change of 
habits was become in some degree ‘natural’ to them, 
and tliey knew wliat to expect. The want of society 
was felt rather severely; and as the location was far 
from the regular lines of route, great pleasure was ex¬ 
cited by the chance appearance of the party of emi¬ 
grants already spoken of, which, besides new faces, 
brou^t news from the settled districts and England. 
The arrivid of a pedlar, too, was quite an era in their 
solitary life, and Mrs Robertson took advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to purchase a stock of pins, 
needles, thread, and other necessary artudes; for although 
she had plenty of clothing, and cloth tor more, yet she 
had omitted to supply herself with a sufficient quantity 
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of tliose other materials necessary in making or mending 
—a very common neglect on the part of emigrants. I 
suppose that Tim also must have been a good customer, 
as, on the Sunday following, Magee appeared decked out 
in all the finery of a new gown, bright-coloured ribbons, 
and a necklace, which, being unbought with her parents’ 
money, pointed out Tim as the culprit in the indulgence 
of her feminine vanity. 

The land being now ploughed, and the grain sowm, Ro¬ 
bertson turned his attention to making the fences; pil¬ 
ing the rails in a zig-zag line on each other, in such a 
way that the end of eacdi rail would rest between that 
of two others, and the whole strengthened at the angles 
of the fence by other rails fixed in the ground. How¬ 
ever, as he had not time to prepare sufficient materials, 
he was obliged to content Idmself with surrovinding the 
cleared parts of the farm, and without dividing it 
off into fields. Being now' relieved from the care of pro¬ 
viding for his expected crops, he was enabled to com¬ 
mence tlie erection of the barn lie had projected. His 
neighbours assisted him to raise it, w hile he and Tim 
put on tlie boards and shingles, and in dividing olf the 
interior, left a space for a staiilo, which place is gene¬ 
rally chosen in Aniericra from its warmth in winter. As 
lie now had a barn, .and D’Donohue’s stock of fodder 
was becoming low', he purchased siilTicicnt liay and oats 
for his horses until his own crops grew. 

The siiiTimer passed while all were incessantly employed 
in farm-labour, or otherafi’airs conducive to their comfort, 
and harvest-time approached, bringing witli it a further 
amount of duties. In America, as in some parts of Eng- 
laiiii, grain is generally cradled; that is to say, cut down 
witli a small scythe li.aving attached to it a wiidcer or 
hglit wooden frame, wdiieh catches the corn before it 
falls, and throws it on one .side. This, as may tie sup¬ 
posed, is laborious w'ork to one unaccustomed to it, and 
the binding it into sheaves is even more so. The laiiJ, 
iiowever, yieldtid a pretty good crop; and, after paying 
< fDonoliiic ill produce for w hat he was indebted to liini, 
Robertson found tliat he had an ample quantity left for 
hi's own use. Having still a small amomit of cash on 
hand, he foi^nd that at last he was Ixiginning to be in¬ 
dependent, and that as in future he w'ould be uiieiu rini- 
hered by any debt, lie niiglit obtain a profit from ills 
crops. 

It was about this time, when siwcral parties of emi¬ 
grants liad located tliimselves in the neighbourliood, 
that (t'Donoliue received the offer to exebange some 
corn for hardw'arc, which he had moiitioncd to me. The 
new comers were constantly passing tlie two clearings, 
for tlic purpose of obtaining boards and sawn timlxirs 
fniin a mill at a considerable distance, and it appeared 
to liim to be a good idea to construct a saw-mill on Ro¬ 
bertson’s stream, and form a partnership with him. 
Having made tlie propo.sal to the other, who at once 
agreed to it, the e.xcliange was made, and the building 
accordingly erected by themselves—a saw-mill in the 
woods being a very simple aflair, and easily made by 
any person of ordinary ability. Tlie scheme succeeded, 
for the neighbours brought logs in groat quantities, and 
the partners found the trade profitable. I’aytnent is 
made in such cases with half of the sawn wood, and the 
owner of the mill disposes of liis share at the market. 

Tilings were in this condition when 1 arrived. The 
Roliertsons, although they did* not as yet possess all 
the comforts they might wish, were increasing the list 
every day, and forgot the presetit want of many little 
conveniences in their liopes for the future, and had 
ceased to look back with regret on their life in England. 

1 stayed rather longer than I had intended, out of com¬ 
pliment to Mr O’Donohue, in order to witness tlie mar¬ 
riage of hU daughter with Tim. On that oeflasion 
riiere wM great feasting, a general invitation to all 
Canada being left at every taverij within fifty miles. 
Perhaps, however, the grandness of the operations may 
be understood when 1 state the remark of the before- 
mentioned Yankee pedlar to me the next morning, -flis 
wp v^ walking along the road towards the old settle¬ 


ments, he having ijresided at the violin the evening 
before. , ‘ Well, stranger,’ said he, ‘ I’ve seen in my 
time hull lots of tea-sqn.alls, breakdowns, quiltin’ frolics, 
and pavin’ bees, but I must say I ain’t never seen 
nothin’ that could chalk up ditto alongside that eoneani 
lusj; night, not by a jugful.’ ’ 

I received a letter the other day from Roliertsmi, a 
few extracts from whicli will save me tlie troiihie of 
recording the progress of our emigrants since niy visit. 
Tie says—* Magee, the other day, astonished us all by 
making O’Donolme a grandfatlicr: he lias done nothing 
since but talk of the joyful event, and exiiatiate on 'Tim 
junior’s good temper and powers of eonsuming food; 
and, to use liis wife’s expression, be is as proud as the 
dog which liad two tails. My wife and botli my own 
cliildren are quite well; tlie former sends all sorts of 
good wishes to you. As for myself, I am in rude liealtli, 
looking much more like a blacksmith than a Cantab. 
O’Donoliue anil I are tbinking of adding a tan-yard 
and Viark-niill to our present business, as tliere is aburi- 
danne of hemlock in the neighbourliood ; at .ail events, 
we liave each determined upon having a frame-lioiise 
up next suminor, and turning the old log-lioiises into 

cow-sheds. I am sorry to hear tliat li-has gone 

lioiiie, after making such a short stay in the country; 
it is tlie same with hundreds who have not the energy 
to face, or the persevermiee to endure, a few trifiiiig 
h.ardsliips for the sake of indeiipiidonco in a short time. 
However, 1 must not say anything about tliat, as 1 have 
no doubt I slimdd liavc gone home myself the fir.st year 
if I had liad the moans, lint now I woiud not exeiningc 
my situation of a Canadian baikwooiRiinan for tlie 
liighest in England. We v.ould be glad to see yon out 
here, and 1 am sure it Avould M tlie liest thing tliat 
(;onld he done, botli by yourself and by tlionsamls lil;o 
you, Avho liave not snllieient independenee of spirit, 
even if tliere was an opening, to go into any Inisiness, 
and wlio, from your small means, are engaged in a con¬ 
stant .struggle to keep up tlie appearance of gentiljty. 
If you sliould resolve to emigrate to this or to any 
otlier colony, keep this golden rule in your mind; 
for inattention to tills has, 1 may saj’, been tlie sole 
cause of ruin to hundreds. If you have not iviueli money, 
buy' small quantity of land, and pay cash for it, 
and never, if you can possibly avoid it, buy aiiytliing 
on credit. You do not know wliat niay occur to ]ire- 
vent your being able to pay at the right time; and, be¬ 
sides, few men liave suflicient control over tliemselves 
to work witli any feeling of pleasure to pay ofl’ old debts, 
instead of being tliemselves the sole iiroflters by tlieir 
exertions. Independenee is the grand difficulty, and 
yet the grand charm of backwood life. I do not mean 
that we stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate 
from the syrnpatliies of our kind; for in reality tliere is 
no part of the world where men are more indebted to 
fricndsliip and good neiglilxiursliii> than here, where our 
nearest neighbour is in general a dozen miles oil'. I 
mean that we do not lean on the social system for 
physical support. AVe have no “ situations” to covet, no 
degrees of servitude as the lioundaries of our ambition. 
We must achieve a living for ourselves, or perish in the 
wilderness. The idle, the slotiiful, the dissipated, the 
cowardly, must fall away before the approach of winter, 
like the sear leaves of the forest; and, in short, it is 
only the wakeful, the bold, the temperate, and the per¬ 
severing, wjio must hope to be able to maintain their 
ground. As for myself, my life has been comparatively 
easy and fortunate. I bad a little, though a very little, 
capital, a good wife, and a kind neighbour. I was 
therefore not alone in the woods; I was not a beggar in 
the desert And yet I cannot help feeling, with a mix¬ 
ture of prjde and humble thankfulness, that in the 
midst of occasional misgivings and faint-heartedness, 
there was a leaven of determination in my character 
which enabled me to triumph over them all. But do 
not my dear friend, make the mistake of holding me up 
as an example to the delicately uurtui<ed, the refined in 
mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases 
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out of twenty would be fatal. J will not, however, 
dwell on this. I trust to your own experience and 
faculty of observation. For myself, all I have to add 
is, that, with the blessing of Providence, there is a fair 
held before me. The stream of population seerns to 
ftsllow where I was the uncon8ciou.s pioneer. To.wns 
and cities will by and by rise on the banks of heretofore 
desert rivers; my property will acejuire new vsihie, and 
my descendants, it may be, rank among the citizens of 
a great country now in its infancy,’ 


so easy of iioconiplishmcnt, th.at t hree of my household enn 
wind with facility, besides a cott.igcr’s wife, who is ciii- 
ploycd at sixpence a-day to attend uiM>n the worms. 'Bie 
eggs can alw.ays Ijc retarded so as not to be hatched before 
the mulberry is ready to put forth suflicient food. In 
Prance and Italy tlic hatcliing begins .about the 1st of 
May ; 1 find a mouth later pveferahlc. All the books I 
li.'ive nxid dcscritie n tcnipcraturo of J.’) degrees to be essen¬ 
tial. I have proved, by i;iglil ycfirs’ exiicrieneo, that the 
insects thrive licttcr at one mueli lower. In damp or cold 
weather, I have a vi^ry small Amott’s stove lighted, which 
n^gnlates the temperature to from (if. to 7b degrees. Ven¬ 
tilation is more necessary tlian cx tnane heat. The c^xjiensc 
of tills stove is tritlhig—as iiidecsl is everything eoiineetcd 
witii the cultivation of silk. 'This lias heeu a dry season, 
and the leaves in conKeipienec fewer and smaller than 
nsua.1 ; hut the same dillieiilty h.as oeenrrei) in Prance ; and 
the father of my little winder writes woijl that he was 
obliged to throw away this yi'iir 1(1,0(10 worms for lack of 
food- Mine would have snll'ered also had not my triemls 
iBTIic iieighVionrliood assisted in sniiplying me with leaves 
of t htt ri'd imilliorry. A scarc ity of leaves liappeiiing oeca- 
sionally i.s no proof tliat it cannot sneeeed. l.o<jk around at 
oiir fields. Wliere ai'o the spring ero|is of liarley and oats v 
Where luo the tumi|is wliii-ti onglit now (o make lliom 
green? C'lteeks fixiin had seasons .Vill oeeasionally Iiapi>i'U 
to every produce of tlie cart h in all countries ; hut in gene¬ 
ral, the mulberry of tiie I’hilippinc Islands grow s hixiiriantly 
and multiplies freely in this jiart of P.nglaiid. The i xpcnse 
of an establishment such as mine would Vie small ■. that 
which 1 have iiieuiTcd in my unassisted etibrts to sneeeed, 
must not he considered as iieeeijsary by any one willing to 
takt. advajitage liy my experience ; and 1 am so desirous 
to sec the enltiire of silk lieeonio general, that it will give 
me Timeh iileasure to answer any inquiides you may wish 
(o make, or give .any inform.atiou in my power. 1 almost 
fear I shall have tired you wdtli tills recital; but 1 knew 
not liow' to mak(' it sliorter, so as to he clear and eonvine- 
Ing. Ik; it renn'inhercd, tliero was the .same prejmliee in 
Prariee as now exists in England against this hraneli of 
; .isrienitnre; it was attempte<l to In' overcome by Henry' 
I IV. ; lint wliat he tried to enforce (ly edict, heeanie general 
a,.s i( heeanie lietier know'n. All J desire is, to make it 
known, that otliers may try in otlier piirts of Knghand. 

IMS.—Tlie worms of tins yea.v were roared jiartly from 
ogg.s saved by myself last year, and partly fi;om insects I 
jnireliased from Signor Anegoui, KJ tdiiivcli Street, Solip.’ 


MANAGEMENT OP SILK-WORMS. 

At a late meeting of tlie Royal Agricultural Society' of 
.England, the council and inembors were niuob gratified 
with a naiTiitive of silk-worm manageuieut laid before them 
by Mrs Whitliy'of Newland-s, near Lymington, Hampshire. 

‘ 1 have during several years p.a.st cultivated the mulberry' 
(mostly used in elimai.es w'liei'c silk is growrt of the best 
i)mrlity), and fed silk-worms mion it with great success. 1 
have bad an opinion on the tpiality of the silk jirodiieed 
from tliem, whieli encourages me to hope my examiile will 
1 ) 1 ' followed by others, as a means of profit to the agrieiil- 
turist, and aftVirding employment to the industrious classes. 

'I was led to tlie midertakiog by bearing, in IdU,'), as I 
was travelling in tlie north of Italy, of an Kiiglish gentlem.an 
‘‘who had doubled bis capibal in tliree years, ajid who re- 
eeii’ed 10 per cent, on that laid out fsi a sillv est.alilisliment 
near Milanaiidwonder w’.as expres.sed that the enltnre 
laid not lieen tried in Eiuglaiid. Agrienltural |irodnee had 
lieeii at a low ebb in Englaiid, and it was ditlieidt to find 
prolitable work (for the labourer. 1 iletermiued to fry and 
introdaee the, cultivation of silk. 1 saw the young niul- 
beiry-tiees in Lombardy Idown .•iside Tiy the foiee of tlie 
north-east winds, as ou)'forest-trees are here by south-west 
gale.s. At this perioif ii fc.g of thirty-tiireo days' duration 
had ]irevaileil, and tlie gioniid round Alilan was covei-ed 
with snow, and iron-bound witli frost. I Uin'w tliat aroinnl 
i-'lorenec tlie niglits were cold, and the wea ther imeertain. 
even so late in ( he spring as tlie Isl of .Tune, .ludgin.a from 
iii this tluU tin; eliiuate of England was evpially favourahh; 
to tin; grow (h of the muUierry, 1 ordered from a imrsery- 
ga I'd on at 'I'lirln 100 stamlarii trees and 1000 dwarf nml- 
(lei ry-plauls of the sor( called—Of tlie Philippine Isk'inds 
(,l/<i'rtf.'' mn/Hcim/is). This sort prodiiee.s miicli larger leaves 
than the Italian wild whiti; niulbeiTy, or that which in 
Eoglanil is enitivatod for its fruit. Its growth is rapid, and 
i( is easily propagated by cuttings, which strike ius readily 
as the willow'. 

‘ My-plants dill not arrive in l^nglnnd until April 1836. 
I treated tliem aecairding to the diveetions given in Al. 
Burden’s bool;, and I did not lose one. I even g.atherod 
leaves Iroin them the same ye.ar. I liought lialf an ounce 
of silk-worms' eggs at Novi, wiiieli i.s said to protiuee the 
li., st silk in Italy, and tliiis laid thi' foundation of a small 
e.stahlishinent, w liich, I hope, will be tin; means of spread¬ 
ing tlw culture of raw .silk tlirougliout England, and in the 
course of years render her independent of foreign resources. 
1 have had no dillieiilty wli.atevor in rearing the silk-worm. 
I iiossess an old loft over an unused stable; in tlie former 
1 liavc reared the worm ; in the latter I ])laeed a silk-reel. 
Although my cocoons were proiioiineed “ good,” and would 
hear a comiiiirisoix with the specimens I brouglit, from Italy 
—although they were exemjit from the diseases which I 
mnlcrstaiid carry oil' at times w'hole colonies tliere—al- 
thou.gh I imported a silk-reel from Italy, and went t» a 
frrc.at expense in having a seieiititic appisratus laid down to 
heat tile water, I found insnrnioimtablo ohstaeles in winding 
otf the silk fit for the loom. 1 tried year after year in vain: 
it was bright and beautiful to look at; it was jironeunced 
by Mr Konorardis, of the firm of Prevost an^ Co., '34 A, 
Ciiteaton Street, to he of ” good quality, and suflicient hone 
and briglitncHS, but the winding wa.s without a peculiarity' 
necessary for the loom.” This opinion encouraged me lo 
send to France for a person acquainted with the process ; 
the result you have in the spcciineiis I liave sent you. The 
yellow silk is the growth of this year, tlie white that of 
cocoons kept during my many y-ears of trial. I have seve¬ 
ral iKinnds already wound off, equ.a11y' goo*!) and the French 
girl, aged 19, and another (.English) of 15, are now busy at 
work winding more. All the expense I have incuiTed in 
the apparatus above-named is so nmcb money thrown 
away; the wheel I have imported this year witli this young 
girl from Franco is olieap, simple, and effectual; it is also 


VlllTUK AND yiCK. 

Virtue is not a mushroom tliat springetli up of itself in 
one night, wlien we are iisleep, or rcguril it not ; lint a 
delicate jilant, that gioweth slow ly and tenderly, needing 
nmcli pains to cultivate it, uiueii e.'ive to guard it, mneli 
time to mature it. Neither is vice a spirit that will he 
eonjured away- with a eliarni, slain liy- a single blow, oj 
iliis'patehcd by one stab. Who, tlioii, will bo so foolish aS 
lo le.ave the evadieating of vice, and tlie jilanting in of 
virtue into its place, to a few- years or wia'ks V’et lie 
who ]irocrastiiiates his reiieiitanee and amendment, grossly 
does so ; with his eyes open, lie abridges tlie rttite.allotted 
for the longest ami most important work he has to per¬ 
form; he is a fool.— liarrov. . 

' ■ .'*%! 

SEKINU NOT AT.WAYS nr.l.tl'lV'TNO^^SIf 

A destructive proioelilo, invented by OaptaiffB^A. "VKI*; 
ner, and often imbliVly iilinded to of late, has given ris<>'M|j 
much di.seussion by siiientitie persons who take an mtOMlK 
in till! ni.atteri This discussion lias elicited some cutiSto 
facts resiioeting the deceit which tlie atmosphere, or me- 
dhini through whieli w» sec, practises uimn our vision. 

‘ Pei h.aps,’ says the writer of a letter in the Times news- 
p.aper, ' some of your readers .are not aware that wo do 
not see througli the atmosplierc (as through a vacuum) 
ill a direct or straight line, but that of a curve, regulated 
bi' distance, by refraction, and by density of tho atmo- 
splicre. Place a gun-barrel in a vice, so that it cannot be 
moved, remove the breech [in other words, tnm tlic barrel 
into a tube open at Jjotli ends], and place an object a mile 
off, SI) that you can look through the barrel and sec that 
object, you w'ill find that object constantly changed in 
position; sometimes not to be seen at all, from its being 
visually moved on one side; and at another part of the day 
it W’ill be' seen In another position, solely by- tho changes 
and density of tlie atmosphere,’' 
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PBOSCUIP110N OF THE HIUHLANO CAHB. 

This i>ictures(jne and primitiTe costume may now be said 
t,o have become fashionable ever since it was worn by one 
of our Into monnrohs ; it is, however, seldom worn in tlio 
Highinnds, except on ground gala days, ^t is curious to 
glance Imck to the time when this dress .and everything 
connected with It was interdicted by act of i)aTbivm(mt, 
under severe x>ainH and penalties. As the act is but little 
j known, even l>y many who now assume the garb, 1 will 
I quote it as a curiosity. An net (20 Geo. 11. c. 39) w.as 
passed ‘for the more effectually disarming the Iligh- 
j landers in Scotland, and for the more effectually securing 
the peace of the Highlands, and for restraining the use of 
tho Iligliland ilress,’ &e. Vrith reference to the latter, it 
was enacted, that ‘ from and after the Ist day of August 
1747, any person, whether man or boy, witliin Scotland 
(excepting ofltcerB and soldiers in his majesty’s service), 
who should, oh .any pretence whatsoever, "wear or put on 
the clothes commonly called tho Highhuid clothes, namely, 
the plaid, philibeg, trews, shoulder-belts, or any part of 
the Highland garb, or should use for greatcoats or upiper 
coats, tartans, or party-coloured jilaid, or stud', should be 
imprisoned without bail for six months, .and on being con¬ 
victed for' a second ofl'gnee, should l>e liable to be trans- 
liorted to any of Ids'majesty's pl.antations abroad i'or 
seven years.’ Tlie term for discontinuing the tlress was 
extended by a sub.sequeiit act to tbe ist of August in tlic 
following year. This obnoxious ;iet, tiiiwortliy of a fre(! 
government, was repealed in 1782. 'J'lie many little devices 
the Highlanders adopted to retain ‘ the Garb of Old GanI’ 
are caleiilated to excite < siulie in those of the present 
day. Instead of tho proliibiti il tartan kilt, some wore 
pieces of a blue, green, or red tiiin elotli, or camlet, 
wrapped round tin! A\nist, and hanging dowai to the knce.s 
like the fiahhui. Tlie tight i>ree(iln!s were partienlarly 
obnoxious. These, v. licn ou journeys, they often suspended 
over tiieir .shoulders upon sticks ; others, eitlier more wary 
or less .siibinissive, sewed u)i the centre of the kilt witli a 
few stitches between tln^ tliigiis, wliieli gave it something 
of tlie form of the trousers worn by Dnt.eb skippers. At 
!irst these evasions of the act were visited with great 
severity ; hut at length tlie ollie(!rB of the law seem to 
have acquiesced in the eoustruction put by the High- 
lander.s upon the prohibition in the act. 'i’liis .ajipears 
from the trial of a man named M'Aliihi, from Breadalbane, 
who was acquitted on liis proving that the kilt li.ad heeu 
stitched up in tho middle. Sueli were tlie amusing irvur 
bious of this extremely absurd in .. 

WASniNO f.N THE MAT7ItITli:S. 

Tlie stony bed of the river (f.’mW UivUni) above tlie 
bridge preseuted a cliecrful siglit. Here nearly all tbe 
clothes woni in I’ort Louis are w.ashed. I’or about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile tlie river v.aries from one Imudred to tliree 
bnndred yards in widtii. Tin's space was covered with 
clotlies spread out in tlie .sim, and with men and women 
of swarthy or elmn skins standing in the water washing. 
They soak the clothes, rnh them with so.ap or goats' dung, 
beat them u]ion flat portions of the rock witli a flat piece 
of wood having a short handle, work them backward and 
forward in tliii water, e-xjiose tlirm to the sun, and oeea- 
sioimlly tlirow water over them when spread out. By 
these means they make them very white, hut destroy them 
so fast, that our clothes were nearly as much worn during a 
stay of about three months in the Jlauriti»in, as daring one of 
six years in the Australian colonies.— Unii/ioux's A/aurilius. 


IJIXIFIJTIAN VOLUMES. 

Sir Jolm Toliin purehased for the sum of 'one hundred 
and five pounds a small -jnissal, called T//e Hours if Mury 
liiirijuTuly. The volume is very little more than four 
iuehcR in lieight, by three or four only in w'idtli, yet it is 
full of rich and striking specimens of tho graphic and orna¬ 
mental art of the time. Tho Aojiiua Tvxlammtuiu Crierum, 
piiblishcd in 1628, at Sedan, in France, is the smallest 
Greek Testament ever printed; this exceedingly hcautiful 
volume measuring only three inches and a quarter m 
length, and oim inoh bcvcn-eighths in breadth. Copies of 
TV wv varying from one guinea to five. 

JJr HibcUn, m his Literary Heminiaceaces (vol. ii. p. 943), 
says ho i^sesses cn ‘ Mpius Dei, which seems to have 
bora pnnted for, as well as dedicated to. Prince Henry, 
Old«r '»n James I. It measures only one inoh and 
tpre^^^^hths in height, an inch in width, and half an inch 
Jtothiitoess. Ite author m Joim Woever ; and-tt copsi^ 
;; an abridgod life of our Saviour in English metre, having 


only a (iouplct on caiih’pnge, printed prose-wise. The title 
is, “ /!» Aynm Dei. Printed liy N. O. for John Smethwicke, 
1610.” Tlien follows, “To Prince Henry, your humble ser¬ 
vant, .lo. Weever.”’ A modem work called the English 
Bijou Almanac is not of greater dimensions than tho 
tliomb-nail of a largo hand. 

CHEAl* l>ITm,IC,\.TIONS IN NAPLES. 

The literature of the whole of Italy has long been 
stranglial by political disunion. Each of the variou.«i go¬ 
vernments under whioli it has from time to time existed, 
has deemed it necessary to exercise a rigid censorship over 
the yircss, lest tlic dissetniiiation of public opinion should 
unsettle existing institution?!. The kingdom of N.aples is 
not exenqit from this system ; and to it is added a very 
bigli duty on foreign liooks, so that tbe peoyilc are denied 
that ivifeniiation from abroad wliicli tliey are unable to 
obtain at iiouie. So strict is the suyicrvision of foreign 
works, that a eorresiioiident to tbe Atiieiiicum declares 
that a Ncayiolitaii bookseller told liiiii that, even such iii- 
nnenous books as the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,' and Madame 
Cottin's cx<iuisite talc of ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Si¬ 
beria,’ are yirohibitcd. It is, however, not a little extra¬ 
ordinary, that, desi>ite tliost! stringent regulations, yieriodi- 
eal literature fiourishes in Naples. In 1834 there were 
thirty ymlilicatioiis issued in the whole kingdom, and at 
the jireseiit twenty-eight come out in the eiiyiital alone 
—we cannot add ‘ regularly,’ I'er their appeatimi!!: is fie- 
(yiicntly siisjiendeil by the enpricious ceiisor.s. Tlie editeis 
are oecasionally afraid to issue tliem through the book¬ 
sellers, and cause them lo be depositetl witli their sub¬ 
scribers with as niucli i'( fir and treiiibliug .as if they were 
coiitraliaiid goods, k’niin tbe source aMoc i[aoted, wo 
derive the following yiartieulars concerning,!he periodical 
yiress of Naples. The intervals of imblicatioii Vjiry from 
two nionlhs to a week ; and it is wpi tliy of remark, that 
the goveniment is liiieral eiiougli to allow them t<j yi.ass 
free tbrongh the yiost. 'i'lie most exyieiisive is ‘II Pro- 
greaso,’ wliicli eontiiins 150 yiagcs, and sells for five earliiii, 
(about four sliilUiig.s and fomqiem e). The ‘ Poliorama Pit- 
toresea’ is ymblislicd weekly at the price of five grain, or 
twopence-farthing, and iimlertakes ‘to diffuse useful know¬ 
ledge amongst all classes, and to render leading in families 
agree.able.’ It has iniieli merit, and has been in cxiatenee 
during eight years. ‘ II Diritto’ is cliiefly devoteil to juris¬ 
prudence, bfis lived two years, and sells at tliivty grani, or 
one shilling and tlirec-halfpence. Tho title of ‘ La Scieiiz.a 
e la i ede’ (science and religion) suflieieiitly indicalca its 
main yntryHiae, whieli is to show how seienee and religion 
— that is, tile Komaii tiatiiolio religion—illustrate and 
svipjsirt one ivnotiier. It is sold at two earlini. Amongst 
tlie elieayiest of the Neayiolitan yiuMicatioiis is ‘B Lueifern,' 
which lias lieeii in existence seven yeam, and sells for four 
grani, or twoyience. Its contents ayqiear to be not very 
dissimilar to tbose of onr own journal, but on a far more 
limited scale. Tlicre is one, however, cheaper even than 
‘ II Lucifero,’ called the ‘ Gfilleria Lcttcraria,’ in which 110 
yiages are given for two earlini, or one shilling and iiinc- 
yieiice. It is writtiai yiartly in' French and yiartly in Italian, 
and contains some tolerable lithoftrapliod views. In com¬ 
mencing a new volume for this year, an intention is au- 
nomiced of rcyiroducing works of establi.shed reputation, 
whatever lio (heir Ii.-ngtli. ‘ In this manner,’ says tho 
editor, ‘ we shall give to the public many works of value 

S nblislied in Italy, but out of the kingdom of tho Two 
ieilics, as well as the works of distinguished writers of 
any nation.’ Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity of matter, ns may be inferred from tlio 
size of tho work. This ‘ Literary Gallery ’ has been in 
existence three years. These are samples of the twenty- 
ciglit yieriodieals ymblished at Naples. Their exUtcneu 
admits of (Jie gratifying inference, that education and 
knowledge are spreading amongst those who have perhapis 
more need of them thiui any other peojilo in Euroiic. As 
recently as 1840, it was ascertained that in some of the 
NeapxiUtan iirovinces scarcely one in every hundred and 
fifty persons was able to read. 
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THE CIRCUMSTANTIAIi. 


11 If psychologists were to erect the results of their in- 
11 quiries into a science, and classify mankind according 
; I to their mental, as naturalists have arranged thoiu under 
{I their organic peculiarities, circumstantial people would 
; j bo placed under the genua ‘ bore.’ They are greater 
! i consumers of time and patience than any of the species 
into which that very extensive genus may be divided. 
I am at this niotnent slowly recovering from the ellects 
! of n visit of one of these narrators of very minute and 

I j unnecessary particulars. He came to tell me that his 
!; eldest daughter liad unexpectedly departed for Paris; a 

I I piece of infornfation which, in the first pl.ace, it was not 
highly cSsential for me to know, and wliich, in tlie 

i' second, might have been communicated in six or eight 
i j words. But so prompt a moile of compromising tlie 
information with me was by no means to ids taste. 

' j He entered my study with an air that seemed 

i j * Big M'ith t)io fate of oi'mien and of king!!..’ 

' He iiad evidently been walking very fast—like a man 
;! to whom it was of great consequence to got an irajKjr- 
I taut piece of information off his mind as soon as pos- 

: siblc. His first words were, ‘ My dear P-, what 

i do you think ?’ ‘ I could not sa}'.’ * Well, then, I’ll tell 
I j you. Yesterday morning, niy wife and I were seated 
ij at breakfast alone (for Maria had not come down, 
j having been up late at Mrs Farmer’s ball the night 
before) ; 1 was just breaking the shell of my second egg, 
while Mrs Fraser was remarking, that if Maria did not 
make haste, her tea would get cold—when there came a 
; double knock at the door, and in bounced Hopperton. 
i “ Wl>o would have thought of seeing you at this time of 
the morning?” said I. “Who, indeed?” he replied, 
i laughing; “ but I did not come to see you, Fraser. Oii 
no, I came to see your wife!” And as he gave Mrs 
Fraser one of his funny winks, we both laughed. Well, 
I looked at Mrs Fraser, and Mrs Fraser looked at me, 

' as much as to say, “ I wonder what Hopperton wants ?” 
Ho did not keep us long in suspense; for after my wife 
had asked him if he liad taken breakfast, and he had 
j replied, “ Oh yes, hours ago!” (you know he is a very 
I • early riser), he unfolded the object of his visit. “The fact 
is,” he began, “ my wife and daughter are ofi*to Paris.” 
“ To Paris?” exclaimed both myself and my wife at the 
same instant. “ Yes,” repeated Hopperton, “ to Paris; 
•and my Mary Anne swears—^at least not exactly that” 
—(you know what a funny fellow he is)—“ but she de¬ 
clares that she will not go, unless your Maria can ac¬ 
company them. Now, the question is, Mrs Fraser, can 
you spare her?” - You’ll hardly believe me, Peppercorn, 
when I tell you that my wife was so much astonished 
at the proposition, tha^ haring the creara-jug in her 
hand at the time, she let it fall, and spilt the contents 


over the hcartli-rug—a new one—only .sent home from 
m ;'antBchnicon three (kiys before. • It might have 
been worse though, for, odd enough, the jug—a glass 
one—never brolce.’ 

‘ But about your daughter?’ I said, to bring him hack 
to the subject. , 

‘Well, when Mrs Fraser had recovered her fright, 
and rung for tlie maid to wipe up the mess on the 
hearth-rug, she said it was so very startling a propo¬ 
sition, th.at realB' she did not know what to say, and 
for lier part she would leave it to me to decide.’ 

‘And,’ I interposed, hoping to cut my tormentor 
sliort, ‘3’ou consented?’ 

‘ AVait, and you shall hear. My wife gave me a look, 
which, I knew perfectly well, meant, “ / should like the 
girl to go.” But Hopperton thouglit she was in doubt, 
and determined to persuade us. “You see,” said he, 
“ such another opportunity may not occur, and it will 
I quite i)ut the finish to your daughter’s education; for 
no girl is thought much of now-a-daj’s who lias not 
been to Paris. 'I’hen slie will have the opportunity of 
learning the Polka with my Mary Anne, wlio is to take 
lessons from a Bohemian nobleman—the xinly person, 
I am told, that teaches the properly authenticated steps 
and figures.” This seemed to strike my wife witli gre-at 
force, and while she was debating tlie matter with me, 
down came Maria herself!’ 

‘ And the end of it was, I suppose, that Hopporton’s 
arguments prevailed?’ 1 said, touching up the capital 
1) of a Hear Sir with wliieh 1 had begun a letter, hop¬ 
ing, by this little indication, to show that I was iu a 
hurrj- to finish the epistle. I might, liowever, have 
just as well endeavoured to stop a steam-engine with 
a hair. 

‘ Wait, wait,’ he went on ; ‘ the best of it is to come. 
Maria blushed, stammered, and looked imploringly at 
us. Mrs Fraser could not resist. Hopperton told me 
the whole tiling would not cost us above twenty pounds 
(by the by, I shall not be surprised if I have not five, 
or perhaps ten more to pay), and, after a little more per¬ 
suasion, we consented. Poor Maria I she did not eat a bit 
of breakfast, and as they would have to start at five o'clock 
this morning (quick wqrk, you siee), she went off to 
begin packing.’ This, I fondly hoped, would end the 
tale; but not so. Fraser insisted on describing every 
preparation that was made for the journey, even to the 
articles of dress Miss Fraser bad piurohased, and the 
prices paid for them—the exact hour at which the 
family was called up on the eventful morning, what 
they had for breakfast, and how long they took to eat 
it—how much the hackney coachman who conveyed 
the young lady and,her trunks tp the steam wharf en- 
deavomred to overcharge--what Mrs and Miss Hop¬ 
perton said when they met OQ the deck of the vessel— 
how much the two younger ladies cried, on parting with 
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their respective papas—and every occurrence down to 
the starting of the boat. When, to my great relief 
Fraser went away. I found, on consulting my watch, 
that he had despoiled me of the best two hours of my 
day. Some time after, on comparing Rotes with one 
or two mutual acquaintances, I discovered that they 
were losers by Fraser of the same quantity of valuable 
time on the same day by his tedious minuteness in tell¬ 
ing the same story. 

Fraser is only one of a species divided into many 
varieties, all of wliom are so peculiarly obnoxious to 
my own habits, feelings, and (I am tempted to add) 
to my temper, tliat though I avoid them, when I can, 
with uncommon promptitude, yet I have many oppor¬ 
tunities of studying their peculiarities. A few of these 
it may be amusing, perhaps useful, to point out. 

There is one'rule to which I invariably adhere in 
reference to eircunistantial jieople, wliich is — never 
to contradict a circumstantial person, or question by 
the least hint tlie truth of his manifold statements; 
for that is sure to bring down a torrent of trifles in 
supposed corroboration of what he has been saying. If, 
for instance, you doubt the correctness of one of this 
class when he says he did sometliiiig not very credible 
—such as having walked five or six miles in an hour 
—he will try to convince you by declaring upon his 
honour it is true, /or he met his i'riend Robson before 
he started, wlio remarked that he was sure it vrould 
rain, and advised me, as’i was going so far, to toke an 
urabretla. ‘ Why, 1 overtook the Rumble coach, and 
my brother’s wife’s cousin was on the outside, and even 
he called out, AVhat was my liurry? Besides, when 
I got to niy destination, the people I went to see had 
but just dined, and remarked how warm 1 looked, 
insisting upon ray taking a glass of soda-water, with 
a dash of pale sherry in it, just to take aAvay the c:hilL 
Nay, \ipon my word I have not exaggerated—I did tlie 
whole distance within the hour—not a minute over.’ 
Whereupon you are expected to have l)ct>ii convinced, 
althougii all these ‘ corroborations ’ have as much to do 
witli the matter as the man in the moon. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the circum¬ 
stantial are at all addicted to untruth •, on the contrary, 
it is their rigid adherence to foe ‘ whole trutli’ which— 
crowding their statements witli masses of petty occur¬ 
rences, and consequently rendering them too confused 
to be clearly comprehended—causes their narratives to 
appear to be far from ‘nothing but the truth.’ By ex¬ 
pending their breath in running after unimportant facts, 
they lose their grasp of tlie main ones. Their extreme 
scrupulousness in this respect often keeps their auditor a 
long w'hile on the threshold of a story before they enter 
upon it in earnest. This generally arises on a point of 
time ; thus—‘ Last Thursday—but, let me remember, 
wasn’t it Wednesday? No, it could not liave been 
Wednesday, for 1 went out of town that day. It must 
have been Friday; an J yet I don’t know either: on 
Friday I had my hair cut, and it was not then, I am cer¬ 
tain. No, it was Thursday.’ Then^in all probability, 
the story begins; but when it is to end, is another ques¬ 
tion, for a narrative commenced after this fashion is 
certain to be an unusually long one. 

Very circumstantial persons keep journals, in which 
they note down with scrupulous fidelity the daily occur- 
renws of the most monotonous and uneventful lives, 
l^knew an old gentleman who had been engaged from 
his youth in the Bank of England, where he made his 
appearance every morning exactly at ten o’clock for fifty 
years. During that period he lived at Peckham, in 
the suburbs of London. Yet he journalised with* as 
much industry os if his life had been as eventful as 
that of Julius CsEsar, or as full of hair-breadth’scapes 
as Bar^ Munchausen’s. For lack, however, of great 
thlngfc^lte chronicled small. That old gentlemmi hoast- 
6® pc wnld tell—by a nrinnte’s reference to his 
lo%‘Kt of diaries—where he had dined, add what,he 
on any one day during,the last'naif 
! His Circumstantiality concerning the i^tty 


events of his long eiAstence were minuted witli such 
fidelity, that although he could give very little informa¬ 
tion about the battle of Trafalgar, the Restoration of 
the Bourbons—about Napoleon, Nelson, or Wellington 
—yet he could tell you with perfect exactitude how 
many times he had been troubled with the toothache 
in a half a century, wlien guineas were worth twenty- 
seven shillings a-pieee, and when the first omnibus was 
started from Peckham to the Bank, with the price of 
the fares, and the name of the driver. His mind was 
as full of those minutiie as his voluminous diaries, of 
which his conversation wj^s but a tedious repetition. 
Though an excellent and wortliy old gentleman in 
other respects, his circumstantiid garrulity was far 
from amusing. 

Another instance of this passion for scriptural circum¬ 
stantiality occurs in our own family. My late wortliy 
Aunt Bridfet journalised witli so mucli copiousness, 
that I really believe more than lialf her time was em¬ 
ployed in chronicling the events of the other h.-df. 
Indeed, unless she had hit upon a plan of shortening 
her memoranda, I am confident that so great a propor¬ 
tion of her days would have been swallowed up by her 
cotnraonplaec-book, that slie would have had no time 
left to act—to make, in other words, materials for Iftir 
entries. This plan consisted in WTiting the initial letter 
only of the principal words—a s,vstem of short-hand 
which had a very curious effect on some of her 
closely-filled p.ages. I once happened to take a peep 
into this bulky manuscript, and found the following 
staHling memorandum:—‘ Pipe burst, atijJ W flow-ed all 
over the II, putting out the K fire, at wliich D’s and P’s 
were being cooked. This put us alj out sadly, lor P was 
coming at 5 to D(ine). However, although this caused 
our D to be half an hour after the T, yet we got over it 
very well.’ I remember that day perfectly. I have good 
reason; for during the whole of my sta.y 1 was entertained 
with an account of this disaster; the quantity of watev 
(estimated in pailfuls) which overflowed the house; the 
name of the poulterer w'ho sold the ducks, and of the 
green-grocer from whom my aunt bought the peas; the i 
ex.uct time at .wliieh the pipe burst, with the precise ■ 
minute when the smoke-jack stopped, and the kitclion j 
fire went out: not one cireurastance which did, niiglit, i 
could, should, or ought to have hapiieaed, was abated; \ 
and although I dined that day with my Aunt Bridget ! 
to transact some important family business, yet I was i 
obliged to leave it undone. She could do notliing hut | 
talk of lier domestic flood. Peace be with her! Ixit 
me chronicle the last event of her life, which was tlie 
making of her will—next to her diaries, her greatest 
literary undertaking. It occupied her a month’s inces¬ 
sant dictation to a very expert clerk of mine, and filled 
two quires of foolscap. She left me about three hun¬ 
dred pounds, the bulk of which was in small bank 
notes, tlieir numbers and dates carefully noted in her 
Avill. The rest was in guineas, each of which was 
described by the date of its coinage. To some of her 
legatees, the cost of copies of probate was greater than 
the value of her bequests; so infinitesimal was her 
method of describing them. 

Speaking of the law naturally reminds one of the 
extreme circumstantiality of tliat profession. The 
wordiness of the most trifllpg transaction when re¬ 
corded ‘ at law,’ is perfectly Wearying to the intellect, 
though pecliaps necessary to insure correctness. Should, 
for example, Mr Jones quarrel with Mr Smith, and 
inflict summary punishment by the_ slightest tap with 
a stick, and the case be brought into court, tiie ag¬ 
gressor is accused ift the indictment something after • 
the following fashion‘ That he, the said John Jones, j 
did, on the twenty-ninth day of February last past (to j 
wit, the year of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four), in a puhlifi thoroughfiire, to wit, the Strand, 


treat the aforesaid Thomas Smith wM a.certain blunt 
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weapon, stick, rattan, or switch,* to wit, a sugar-cane 
three feot one inch in length, and one quarter irf an 
inch in diktneter of thickness, for the pnriwae, intent, 
and determination of inflicting on the aforesaid Tliomas 
Smith some grievous bodily harm, and disturbing the 
peace of her majesty’s realm, contrary to the statute 
in that case made and provided.’ 

Neither is circumstantiality confined to the law. Wo 
sometimes find the professors of medicine indulging in 
it to a very trying extent, in order, one is occasionally led 
to suspect, to make the most of their technical knowledge. 
This is very often the case w;hen such evidence of their 
acquirements is likely to be made public—as when a sur¬ 
geon is called upon to give his testimony at an English 
coroner’s in(iuc.st or in a court of law. On one occasion, 
when a friend had, by falling, made a rather, deep cut 
under his knee, the country practitioner who attended 
him described the accident to me in—as neai*as I can re¬ 
collect—the following words. ‘ The case is tiiis, sir—a 
severe contusion and puncture has been made at the top 
of the tibia by some iiard and Idunt substance—probably 
a flint stone—the consequence of .which is, a wound 
about an inch long, and (say) a quarter of an inch broad, 
and of a depth sufficient not only to lay open the 
cuticle and epidermis, but to sever a portion of tlie 
tendon-patella, remove a small section of the perios¬ 
teum, and contuse tlie bone. Inflammation has super¬ 
vened, in consequence of tlie entrance into the cavity of 
certain minute particles (probably gravel); which, keep¬ 
ing up a constaat and active irritation, are calculated to 
retard recovery, till removed by means of poultices.’ 
Hero I desired my verbose informant to stop, my time 
not permitting me t(^listen to the rest of the diagnosis. 

From tlie specimens of circumstantiality which 1 have 
produced, it will be found a most time-wasting fault, 
and one consequently to he avoided. The great art in 
making statements regarding facts is tos(;izc their main 
I'eaturcs, without detailing tlie petty events branching 
from or clinging to them, as Imvo nothing to do w'ith 
the circumstauce-in-chief which the narrator is anxious 
to detail. 


rHONOGRAPIIY. 

Wk have ahvays been inclined to regard attempts to 
improve the sijclling and sign-representation of the 
Englisli language ns visionary, partly because so many 
very miserable failures have been made in this line, and 
jiartly because tliere appeared so little reason to ex¬ 
pect Hint any improved system would ever lie so gene¬ 
rally adopted as to become of practical utility. Our 
views, we candidly confess, have been much changed 
since we lately became acquainted witli the system of 
phonography invented hy Mr Pitman of Bath. Th's 
system is now in the course of being explained to popular 
audiences throughout the country by lecturers commis¬ 
sioned hy the inventor, and, having had our attention 
attracted to it, by the visit of Messrs Woodward and 
Walker to Edinburgh, we have enabled ourselves to 
speak with a little confidence of its merits, by going 
tlirough a course of lessons, in which we have mastered 
its principal features. We shall endeavour to give our 
' readers some general knowledge of it, certain jhat, if we 
fail in making the subject interesting, it must be our 
own blame, as tlie lectures of our preceptor in the art 
were universally felt to be that and something more, 
‘namely, entertaining. « 

The evil which phonography primarily proposes to 
reform, is theimperffectionof our alphabet as ft means of 
representing the sounds of out language. There are 
about thirty-eight Sounds iq the English tongue, and 
only twenty-six letters with ^hitdi to express them, two 
of these (c g) having two diferent sounds to represent, 
while q represents a sound which can also be repre¬ 
sented by k. The representation of sounds by signs 


began in the infancy of mankind, and was very inade¬ 
quately effected by tiie alphabets which they invented. 
The forma of the letters of these alphabets were deter¬ 
mined by clianco and caprice, and were far from being 
so simple as tllby might have been. The consequences 
are, that tiie words of all written languages are set down 
or sjieU in an arliitrary manner, and that the writing 
of these languages is invariably a tedious process. There 
is confessedly no princaple in the spelling of English 
words. The letter a, lor instiiiicc, has four sounds, as 
in psalm, mat, mate, fall. The other vowels liave 
several sounds cacli; and several (■omhinations of letters, 
of frequent use, liavc different sounds in different, words; 
thus, ou(/h ha.s the various i)ronuneiatious ex[>ressed in 
thought, though, through, plough, cough, rough, hough, 
liiec;ougli. By way of an illustration of tin! mu-ertainty 
of the sounds of words in the English hmgnage, we may 
from a late privately printed pamphlet, a lino 
fornlijig a geutlemaii’s name, wiiieh may well defy cor¬ 
rect pronunciation in all but those wlio have heard it 
sounded— 

SIK CEART PRIESE GROUC.II, B.tKO.VET, OF THOVj:. 

Ea ill Heart may be pronounced four ways, as in Great, 
Hent, Heart, A’arth, and the G cither as in pet or pcm. 
Therefore tiie Cliristiau name Heart may be any one 
of tlie eiglit words, Gairt, Gyrt, Gart, fjort, Djiert, 
Djyrt, Djart, Djert. le in Friese may be pronounced 
four ways, as in tlie ivords Friend, Gritvo, Sieve, Cries; 
and the .«e may sound sharp, as in Gee.ve, or fiat, as in 
fflieesfi. Friese may therefore lie one of the eight words 
Fres, I’recce, Priss, Frys, Frez, Freeze, Friz, Frize. 
Oiigh in G rough may he pronounced in any one of tiie 
eigiit w.ays above eiiumeriited; so our baronet’-s patro¬ 
nymic may be (,5rau, tiro, Groo, or Gron—Grof, Gruf, 
Groli, or Grup. Ove in Tliove may bo pronounced 
tlirce ways, as in rove, prove, and love; and 'J’li may 
be cither hard, as in T’/iorpe, or soft, as in T/iee, or 
as T, as in 77ionias. 'I'hercfore, Tliove is susceptihlo. 
of nine interpretations of sound. The sum is this, 
the name of the liaronet may he Sia GjEijt (or Gyrt, 
Gart, Gert, Djicrt, .Djyrt, Djart, or Djert) Fans (or 
Freece, Friss, Frys, I’rez, i’reeze, Fi-iz, or Frize), Giiait 
(or Gro, Groo, Gron, Grof, Gruf, Groli, or Grup), of 
Thovc, Tlioove, or Tim v. Suppose eacli of the v,'irieties 
of Grough is liable to Inave any one of the varietie.s of 
Friese to precede it, there will he si.xty-f'our possible 
varictie.s of pronunciation for Friese Grough, two syl¬ 
lables of the name. Kacli of these varieties may he 
preceded hy any one of the eight possible varieties of 
pronunciation for the name Geart, making .512 varieties 
for Geart Friese Grough. 'raking Thove at nine varie¬ 
ties, tlioiigh it seems to have more, and considering that 
eaeh of the preceding variation,s of the name may be 
followed by one of these peculiar ways of pronouncing 
the appellative of the estate, n'e shall see that the full 
designation of this Englisli gentleman (a real person, we 
believe) may he pronounced no less than 4608 different 
ways. Moreover,»it so liappens tliat the people of Sir 
Geart’s neighbourhood proiiounee the vowels in Grough 
as in the word cmo, so that, after all, not one of these 
4608 pronunciations is the right one t 
This, it may lie said, is an extreme case; and certainly 
it is so; hut the language is ncveftheless full of anoma¬ 
lies of tlie same kind, iiisoiiiuch tliat, on a carefbl inves¬ 
tigation of 60,000 words, it is ascertained that only about 
fifty, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might be 
expected from the spelling. The following illustration 
is a less striking one tlian the above, yet sufficient to. 
sliow how far our orthography is from being a guide to 
pronunciation. To show the incbngruitles, each rhym¬ 
ing word in the Second line is spelt in the same way as 
the first. 

'Twits a 6no winter's day, their hreakliuit was done, 

And the beys were dlsiiosiid to enjoy soma gtiod.lbnc. 

Sam Sim'ffhtl!/ observed, • 'Tis but jnst half-past eight. 

And there's more time for pilay than when breakfast Is leiffhl / 

And so I'li agree, that, as cold is the morning, 

Wo'il keep onrseives map. at the game of stag U’prrdng, 
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I*m stag ?' With his band In his -waistcoat he’s off; 

And his phiyroates arc dodging him round the pump ir(^. 

Sam's active; but etill their alertness is Buohi 
It was not very soon that e'en one ho could tuch. 

The captive's assailed by jokes, buffets, and laughter, 

By a host of blitlie boys quickly following aitph^^r; *' 

But joined hand in hand, their forccjs are double, 

> Nor for jokes nor for buffethigs care they a hmthk, 

! All's activity now, for high is the sport; 
i Heinforcementfl arrive from the shed and shod coH. 

' More are caught, and their places tl)ey straightway assign 
At the middle or end of the lengthening,* 

To break it some push with botli shoulder and thigh, 

But so firm is the hold that vainly they triijh. 

Oh, 'tis broken at last! now scamijer tlie whole. 

To escape their pursuers, and get to Ihe/pok. 

I All arc caught now, but one, of the juvenile hosts, 

I And he, a proud hero, vain-gioriously bosfs ! 

But, hark! the clock strikes, and then, by the rules. 

They must quickly collect for their several schitks; 

\ Wo’ll leave thoni«awhile at their books uud their sums, 

I And join tliem agivin when the afternoon enma. 

I 

[ It need scarcely l>e remarked -what a difflenlty our im¬ 
perfect representation of sounds introduces into the study 
of our langnsEie, both for children and strangers. A 
child, who is told that^ o v e is luv, necessarily of course 
presumes that o has the power of the vowel sound in luv, 
and, ou coming to pronounce prove, supposes himself 
right when lie says pruv; whereas it is proove. And 
so on with all the' other 49,9r)0 misrepresented words of 
thd language, each of which requires a special cff!>rt of 
memory regarding itself,i-ljofore the student can he con¬ 
sidered as perfect in orthoepy; the acquisition of ortho¬ 
graphy, or correct spelling, being a converse difTlculty 
of not less nuignitiide. How mucli of the time, labour, 
and mental energy of an infant is thus ab-sorbed merely 
in getting over the difllcuUies imposed by a bad system 
handed down from antiquity ! 

It is obvious that, by having a si^ for each of the 
thirty-eight radical sounds, and spelling the words with 
these in all instances according to the sound, the litera¬ 
ture of our speech would he of infinitely easier aetpiisi- 
^ion, bec!iuse wo should then be guided by a few simple 
and invariable principles, instead of being required to 
flx'tliou.sancts of eccentricities in our memory. To fur¬ 
nish such an extended alphabet, has lx:en often attenipted, 
but never successfully, in our opinion, until now', rvhen 
the task has been undertaker by a man apparently of 
much ingenuity, guided by an enlightened view of natu¬ 
ral principles. iVIr ritnian’s system has also the advan¬ 
tage of furnishing a short-hand of an unusually easy- 
kind. 

In pursuit of simplification, this gentleman classes the 
mute and semivocal consonants in coujiles, rvhich arc 
nie.rcly lighter or graver variations of one sound—p, b ; 
t, d 1 ch, y, k, g; f, v; th as in think; and th as in them; 
s, ■/.; sh, zii; and he thus obtains the advantage of express¬ 
ing these respectively by lighter and heavier stroke-s, 
conformably to the nature of their sound. The signs 
adopted for the mutes are geometric forms of the simplest 
kind, and determined by an analogy to the inodes of 

their pronunciation. The figure exiiresses them 

in union, lieing all tho available radii of the upper half of 
a circle. The stroke or radius to the right is adopted to 
represent p (in its lighter form) and b (in it.s lieavier 
form), because the psonunciation of these takes place 
nearest to the front of the vodiil organs. The upright 
stroke represents t and d, because these are sounded 
from a point next farther back in the mouth. The 
stroke leaning to the right represents ch and j, and the 
horizuntai stroke k and g, for similar reasons. The 
simplicity of these characters, as distinguished from 
those which we derive from ancient hieroglyphics, de- 
riv^ in their turn from pictures of objects, must be 
striking to all; and yet, it will be observed, they are 
entirmy distinct from each other, and therefore not to 
be mistaken in any possible case. The semivocals are 

jiartlpt^^ked on the same principle; thus^^ , a curxre 

fot^A ^{tiokc in the same direction, represents f and v, 


according as it is wrftten lightly or heavily; Q, the t 
line curved, is th, light or heavy is s and z, accord¬ 
ing as it is thin or thick; and ^ is sh and zh. The 
liquids 1 and r arc represented by ^ nnd"^. M is 

n is k_ yt and ng is y-. n.amely, the n cha¬ 

racter marked heavily. These are tho whole of the 
substantial sounds or consonants of tho language. 

The vow-els are produced in nn equally simple m.an- 
ner. What may- be called the fundamental vowels of 
the human speech, are thdse in the following words— 
reed, mate, psalrn, caught, pope, room; namely, e, ai, 
ah, au, oe, oo. And these Mr Pitman expresses by 
heavy dots and short strokes placed at various points 
along the body of the consonants. Thus, taking the 
consonant t, we liave the vowels formed as follows— 

j .j j I ”1 [ these associations 

is the word eat, the second nfc, tho fourtli a?/ijht, and 
the fifth oat. So, likewise, transposing tlie arrangement, 
we have t~— key, —— kay; and so fortli, the vowel 
being here sequential to the stroke. The other vowels 
are those expressed in the following words—sit, set, 
sat, sot, rat, look, and. these are only the others short¬ 
ened ; they- arc marked by merely a light instead of 
a heavy dot or hyphen. 'There are also eonipouiul 
vowels—ye, ya, yah, yau, yo, yoo; we, wo, wah, wan, 
wo, woo; i, oi, on; wi, wou; .and theiKJ arc expres.'Jed 
by little cusps and arrow-head.s, arranged in similar 
relations to tlie consonants. It is needle's here to give 
examples. * 

The whole of the mutes and sohie of the semivocals 
arc liable in our language to be often associated with 1 
and r, as in the words, yi/ea.se, praise, litt/c, tract; and so 
forth. This combination is .stenograpliically exjircssed 
by merely a book at the beginning of the fundamental 
consonant, turned to the right for 1, and to the left for r. 
A hook made in like manner at the ends of the letters, 
adds other sounds; in the straight line letters, at the 
left, it indicates n, at the light, linn; toi'. ards tlie inside 
of the bend in tlie curved letter.^, n. 'Tliere is nl.so a 
readier mode of the letter s by- a loop at tlie beginning 
or end of the adjoining consonants; and tho ed of the 
preterite tense is denoted by giving the preceding con- 


s, dip, 


when written 


fable, when written' 


I sonantofhalfthcusualsizo; tluis, dip, when written 

thus becomes dipped; fable, when written 

bceomcB fabled; and so on. 'The ahhreviative power of 
the system is strongly marked in some instances. Tor 

example, two strokes or moves of the hand —would 

express the word cautioned, which requires twenty- 
eight to execute in the ordinary hand. 

Sueh are the main features of Mr Pitman’s pliono- 
graphy; a few less important particulars are overlooked, 
for the sake of simiilicity. It appears that tho sy-stem, 
wherever it is explained, meets a warm reception from 
many persons. It impresses all with an admiration of its 
simplicity and truthfulness, the result of the reLatioii 
which it bears to natural principles ; and hundreds and 
thousands have studied it so for as to be able to corre- . 
spotid in it. We find that four lessons have enabled us 
to convey the system into our mind, and that only 
practice could farther be necessary to enable us to 
write it with ease and speed. 'The CTeat question will 
be, of course, to what good ? We wish to give a candid* 
answer, whenVe say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us as alto¬ 
gether to be despaired of. It is very clear that, when 
the present.acknowledgedly bad system is once, with 
whatever difflculty, acquired, there is a great indis¬ 
position to take the trouble of masterihg a new one, 
however simple. Tamiliarised with literature in its 
present appearance, every new mode of expressing it 
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appears barbarous and ridiculous j and there is a posi¬ 
tive dislike to all fresh trouble upon tlie subject. These 
facts may be admitted, and yet we would still say that 
jihoiiography may make progress. A writer for the 
I>res8 may have the benefit of its distinctness and broyity 
of manual labour, where he is accustomed to have his 
manuscript sot up by one set of compositors, these in¬ 
dividuals being also acijuainted with it. Merchants and 
others, accustoraed .to correspond, may hike advantage 
of its amazing facility. And by thus, as it were, ellect- 
ing settlements amongst us, it may in time advance to 
he the predominant system. « There arc, however, other 
hopes for phonography. It may yet be found of Viist 
servKic in the missionary cause. When a need ot:curs, 
as is every day the case, for expressing the Scriptures 
in a barbarous and hitherto unwritten language, this 
mode of writing ought decidedly to be adopted. AVe 
undertake to say that, expressed liy characters so im- 
equivoeal, and so easily distinguished, a savage novice 
in Christianity wouhl learn to road the Bible in one- 
twentieth of the time necessary when his language is 
cxiiressed in Englisli characters. The difficulty of 
rightly expressing a hitherto unwritten language in 
our .alphabet, has been experienced near our own doors; 
namely', when, in the reign of Charles If., it became 
necessary to priiit books in Gaelic. AVritton us tills 
language is, no ordinary scliolar could read It from a 
book, without a great deal of particular instruction; 
hut a phonographer unaeipiiiinted with the language 
could write a lernion at Killin, and his manuscript 
could bo reaA out by another phonographer to an 
audience.in Kintyre, not one of wliom would fail to 
muierstand it, though it was a mere babble to the 
reader. AA'e cordially', then, recommend the considera¬ 
tion of phonography to those engaged in the diirusiori 
of saci-ed knowledge among the licathen: it wouhl 
prob.ihly he found the greatest aid they' had ever de¬ 
rived from human ingenuity for the udvancement of 
tlieir objects. It might even be worthy of deliberation, 
whether j.honograjihy is not the mode of re.ading which 
should be first imparted to the young. Children of six 
y’cars old would learn to read in it in a very few weeks, 
and tlieir minds would thus bo at once prepared for the 
further illmninatioii to he gained from education, in¬ 
stead of spending years in mastering eccentricities ami 
barbarisms wliicli are purely accidental, and when 
learned, constitute no real knowledge. An iu:qu.‘iin- 
taiice with the forty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty capriciously - formed signs for as many' words, 
might be acquired in subsequent years, when the iiihid 
wan better fitted for application to such a task. (inly, 
it is to be feared tliat, if once accustomed to the direct¬ 
ness, clearness, and truthfulness of phonography, it 
might he found impossible to bend the mind to pay the 
needful attention to what has been called One Great Un¬ 
truth, the ordinary mode of expressing our language. 


MR KOHL IN SCOTLAND. 

It will he seen, by reference to former articles on this 
gentleman's travels,* that after having inspected a pa.-t 
of England and AVales, ho departed from Holyhead, 
.and having taken a hasty' survey of Ireland, entered 
Scotland by the Clyde. ‘ The first object which greeted 
.my eyes at Glasgow,’ he says, ‘ was an enormou? chim¬ 
ney, which towered out through the mist ovar the city 
like the Minster of Strasburg and the St Stephen’s 
Tower of Vienna.’ This chimney—said to be 4.'j0 feet 
high, and the tallest in Great Britain—shoots up from 
Tennant’s chemical works, to conduct the noxious va¬ 
pours which issue from them sufficiently high to pre¬ 
vent damage to the air breathed by the inhabitants. It 
suggested to Kohl na idea which is striking, and hot 
altogether impracticable. ‘AlVhatan excellent thing it 
would be to make tlietn yet more extensive, and make a 


* A papw on Mr Kohl's travels ill Irdand appeared in yn.3; one 
on his liiiglisU travels, In No. 39; both of the pros'Jiit series. 
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few giant cliimncys carry up the smoke of a whole i 
town, by conducting it through subterranean passages 
from each of the houses. These colossal chimneys 
might easily lip converted into picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful objects, % the application of some architectural 
taste to their construction and decoration. The num¬ 
berless ugly little chimneys which at present deform 
great towns wouhl then vanish ; and as the whole rniglit 
he placed under the superintciiilence of regular function¬ 
aries, the many fires which now (xnitimtally break out 
in private chimneys wouhl be avoided.’ 

Nothing seems to have surprised our traveller so 
mnidi in Glasgow as the large commereiid establish¬ 
ment of the Messrs Camjibell. ‘ I visited,’ says he, ‘ tlie 
greiitcst warehouse of mamifimturcd goodyi iti the town, 
that of the brotliers Oaniphell, who employ no fewer 
thto 200 clerk.s [or shopmen] in their establishment, 
flirall tlie goods sold there, none intefc-sted mo more 
than the Scottish eheedeed cloth, or “ tartan,” ns it is 
called. Next to the tartans, the great embroidering 
establishments in the house of the brothers Caniphell 
attracted niy attention. N umber^ of young girls wore 
there occupied in embroidering cups, collars, christening 
rolies, and other garments. The kind of embroidery i 
liere worked is c:dled Moravian point. Aieaiis Inive hceft j 
discovered for printing the pattern to he followed upon 
the muslin to be embroidered, and this occasions a gruiit 
saving of time and trouble. In this w.ay l.'iO ernhroid- j 
erers can produce from 1500 to*2000 riclily embroidered 
eiip.s in a month. A great number of these, as of the j 
other embroidered articles, are of course sent to London, j 
'Die owner.s of this great establishment, tho Messrs | 
('ampbelh began witli only a hundred pounds capital. '■ , 
They' arc now among tlie richest people in Glasgow, i 
and one of them is lord provost of the city. Chambers ! 
asserts, in his Picture of Scothiiul, that the receipts of j 
tliis honse amounted in the year 1834 to L.433,02I j 
sterling, an amount probalily unequalled by any other j 
similar retail-dealers in the world. These gentlemen^ j 
may, perhaps, have earned their ivcalth hardly enougU;* ! 
but it very frequently happens that a singly lucky hit, j 
a single happy idea, makes the fortune of a mamifa;;- 
turer in Glasgow. The animation and spirit with which 
commerce is carried on in Great Britain, and the im¬ 
mense extent of the market which lies open to the 
British manufacturer, give such a wide sphere to every 
invention, and allow each, if successful, such rich and 
immediate rewards, as can be realised in no otlier coun¬ 
try. I was told of a man who invented a new kind of 
pnckct-haiidkerchief, tlie colour and pattern of which 
happening suddenly to become fashionablp among the 
English and their 100,000,000 of colonists, ho became a 
very wealthy man in an incredibly short space of time. 
Many other manufacturers endeavoured, of course, to 
imitate these favourite handkerchiefs, hut they did not 
succeed until the inventor had had time, as t have said, 
to realise most ample profits. England is truly tho coun¬ 
try for inventors; here a single lucky thought in this 
way, Imndre-ds of thousands of which would elsewhere 
be comparativ'ely useless, nuiy hccomo a true Eortuna- 
tus’s purse to the possessor. Doubtless hundreds of 
such lucky nations, which might make a millionaire of 
me in England, are perpetually springing up in my brain, 
and dying aw.ay for wajit of c-wreise; lucky notions 
uiKMi which others will some day grow rich, although 
they will at last take tho same way which I next took, 
namely, towards the churchyard.’ 

Speaking of the wonderfully rapid rise of Glasgow— 

‘ At the time of the Union, about a hundred years ago, 
Ola’sgow contained only 12,000 inhabitants, and was 
totally unknown to the rest of Europe. Since then, the 
city has twelve times doubled its original population; 
and it now contains 282,000 inhabitants. It is to the 
cotton lords, and their enterprising speculations, tliat 
Glasgow chiefly owes its prosperity. The landlords 
prefer residing in the old mstwatlc cities of eastern 
Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, which offers in 
everything a striking contrast to Glasgow. Edinburgh 
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the centre of rank, cultivation, art, and literature j 
Glasgow of wealth, manufacture, and commerce. Edin¬ 
burgh glories in antiquity and historical recollections j 
Glasgow in its rapid rise and ever-increasing vigour. 
Both cities are, upon the whole, favouraSle to the cahse 
of reform and progress, but Glasgow more uniformly so 
j than Edinburgh.’ 

From the metropolis of the west of Scotland Mr 
^ Kohl proceeded to Edinburgh—a two hours’ ride by 
I railway—through what he calls the heart of the Scot- 
i tish Lowlands. Edina, with ‘its palaces and towers,’ 

; astonished and delighted our traveller of m-any lands, 
i But if the elegance of the architecture, and the general 
i neatness of the newer part of the city, with its wealthy 
'■ and fashionahje society, afford much to admire, so does 

■ the more ancient part—the Old Town, perched on its 
long and abrupt hill—awaken feelings not loss of surprise 
than distress. ‘ 'I’hc appearance of Edinburgh is parti- 

; cularly striking .it night, and I do not believe there is 
^ a city in Europe which is rendered so beautiful by its 
street-lamps and house-lights of different kinds. The 
; Old 'Town, the immense houses of which, towering one 
I above another, are seeti from tlic splendid line of I’rinces 
Street, which runs all along the side of tlie flower-and- 

■ tree-filled valley, like a quay .along a river hank, is 
: particularly brilliant at niglit. This Old Town glitters 
‘ every day of the week with nurnherless ranges and 
! clusters of lights, as otiier cit ies do only on great festive 
’ occasions. Yet all this bpleiniid array of lights is the 

consequence of poverty and wretchedness. All these 
high houses arc filled with crowded inhabitants from 
cellar to roof, and every room has its separate family. 

, ! As all these poor jieoplc are at work till very late at 
! niglit, light glimmers from the window of every crowded 
and comfortless room; whilst in the houses of the ricli, 
wliole suites of rwims lie unoccupied, and consequently 
dark.’ Visiting the old parts of the town, he proceeds 
—‘ Had I not witnessed the. condition of the poor in the 

■ J’olish cities, and had I not seen in varioii.s parts of the 
] *wbrld so mucli misery, squalidness, and privation every- 
I whore connected with poverty, I should say that the 
i condition of the poor in some parts of the Gld Town of 
I Edinburgh was the most painful and liumiliating spcc- 
i taele that human eye could witness ; hut so great is the 
j amount of privation and wretchedness endured in diffe- 
I rent parts of the world, that I liesilatc b) give the 
i preference to any. Certain it is, however, tlnit the 
j manner of life of the poor in Edinburgh has its own 

very peculiar evils, wViieli arise chiefly from the re- 
; inaikable mode of building adopted in the p.art of the 
jj town they inhabit. 'The “closes” of the Old Town are 
! probably the narrowest streets in the world. The lanes 
i and alleys of Genoa, and those of the Oriental cities, are 
j bniad a.nd spacious compared to them. Some are lite- 
; rally only a yard and a half, or two yards across from 
I house to house I Formerly tlie house.s in these closes 
i were inhabited by wealthy nobles, and many of them 
I still bear the names of distingui.shed old families. It 
i may be imagined, therefore, how filtjiy and pestilential 
I is the very air in these closes. As neither sun nor 
i wind can ever pierce them, they are always damj). In 
I many places I saw heaps of dirt lying in them, whicli 
I had evidently been accnriiulating for years. Strange 
i I irregular piles of stsps, placed like ladders, on the 
I j outside, lead into the upper Snd inner parts of these 
' houses, wliieh consist of narrow passages, stone steps, 
and wretched holes of rooms, all forming the most irre¬ 
gular and intricate labyrinths. Tlie windows of these 
miserable dens often command the most extensive and 
magnificent views through the narrow mountain-clefts, 
called streets, ovoi; the beautiful New Town with its 
hills, valleys, and gardens. The cholera made frightful 
ravages in j^^ese closes, often as unvisited by the ^lysi- 
cian and tpi police as by the sun and wind; and it is 
said that .wme of them are never quite free from in¬ 
fectious diseases of the worst kinds. They contain 
wany fcish inhabitants; and as the Irish never can do 
With«rt,; j^ig8 wherever tliey are, they ofteti take their 


favourite animals to Rve with them five or six storeys 
high, where they fatten them in the bed-chamber or 
dressing-room of some noble courtier of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that at the time of the cholera, when j 
the police endeavoured to clean out and set in order j 
somb of tliese wretched places, they once had to let down j 
a number of pigs through a window four storeys high, 
because they had grown too fat to pass through the nar¬ 
row stone-doorways by which they were brought in. 

‘ I confess that I was deeply interested by the extra¬ 
ordinary scenes and sufferings to be witnessed in these 
old parts of Edinburgh ; and I visited them several times, 
both by day and night. 'The most painful thought con¬ 
nected with them was, that the misery and wretchedness 
of these places seem likely to remain unimproved for an i 
indefinite period of time. Something, indeed, tlie autho¬ 
rities of Edinburgh are doing here and there for the 
purification* and enlargement of the closes; and old 
buildings and alleys are occasionally pulled down to 
make room for new ones.’ Here we must correct Mr 
Kohl. The authorities of Edinburgh have never, as far 
as wc are aware, taken any pains to improve the dwell¬ 
ings of the poor, or to render the place generally more 
salubrious. Old houses have been removed, but only to 
make room for buildings suitable for the middle and 
higher classes; so that, in point of fact, every such so- 
called improvement has had the natural effect of driv¬ 
ing the poor into more confined spaces. This has been i 
again and again represented to the town authorities ; 
but without effect, either from the wgnt of common ! 
sense to understand, or of energy to grapple with, sueh 
horrors. Amongst objects which Mr Konl is pleased to j 
call interesting, he includes our own printidg-offlee, I 
which he visited, and hommrs witA a flattering notice. | 
From Edinburgh he ascended the Forth to Stir- ! 
ling, and thence to tlie ITighhiiids by way of .Drum¬ 
mond Castle and Crieff, Perth and Dunkeld. At Loch 
'I'ay, Mr Kohl, on seeing a Highland drover’s hut, was ' 
reminded of Landseer’s admirable picture; apropos of 
which we are furnished with some interesting facts re¬ 
garding Highland droves and drovers. ‘ The cattle. ; 
forming one of these great droves are ordered to he | 
assembled on a certain day, at an appointed spot—at the j 
foot of a mountain—ou the shore of a lake in the neigh- i 
bouriiood of a village, and in oil probability of some re- j 
nowned battle-field. Herdsmen are then cho.sen for the i 
different divisions of the drove, and over them all is ], 
placed a sort of leader, called a “ topsniiui.” This “ tops- 
man ” executes all the business, conducts all the move¬ 
ments of the drove, and is responsible to the proprietors ; 
for the value of the cattle. He is always in motion ; 
sometimes at the head, sometimes in the rear, and liis ' 
advice is asked on all occasions. He knows the safest 
roads through the wildest mountain districts. He usu¬ 
ally prefers, if he has any choice, the grassy byways to ■ 
the hard and dusty liigh-roads, as at the same time more 
agreeable to the hoofs of the cattle, and affording them ; 
food cm the road. The topsracn are generally well paid 
for their trouble; and as bankers are to be found every¬ 
where at the present day, the pecunhary part of their ; i 
affairs is generally transacted by means of them. In i 
former days, the Highland proprietor himself frequently ' 
accompanied his drove to the south, and brought home ; 
his money in his own hands. Tlie day of deiiarture of ' 
one of these droves is usually one of great importance ' j 
to all the Jiills and glens in the neighbourhood. It is ' 
this moment which Edwin Landseer has chosen for the : 
picture I have alluded to; and as he paid a visit to the 
north on purpose to study the character of the people ; 
and of the scenery, the accuracy of all its details renders, j 
it not only 'valuable os a masterpiece of art, for poetical : I 
design and treatment, but also for the ethnographical j' 
fidelity of its dehneation, The time chosen is the early i 
morning, when the drove is about to begin its march to 
the south. 'There are the young men who are to accom¬ 
pany it taking leave of their huts, their parents, or of 
those still dearer ; the old ptople anxiously Calculating 
the welcome profit which is to return to them from tlicir 
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departing cattle; the topsman, who must leave house 
and farm, wife and children, and to whose parting the 
artist has given a tinge of melancholy, harmonising well 
with a farewell scene. The landscape belongs to the 
centre of the Scotch Highlands, where at this moment 
1 found myself. A range of dark and cloud-capped 
mountains appears in the distance, beyond which lie 
the beautiful plains of the south, towards which the 
march proceeds. A lake expands its bosom at the foot 
of the hills, and on a tongue of land {irojecting into it 
lies an ancient castle in ruins, carrying back the thoughts 
to stormy times, and to the warlike chieftains who in¬ 
habited it. Some of the foremost divisions of the drove 
liave already set out in the direction of the mountains, 
straggling about, as cattle do, and snatching on their 
way a mouthful of grass, or water from the lake, but 
kept carefully apirt by their respective drovers, who 
walk soberly after them with the earnest, air of men 
bent on a gre.it undertaking. Some herdsmen are t.ak- 
ing a farewell cup at the door of a hut, which straw, and 
lieather, and smoke point out as a human habitation; 
wliile in the rude structure of a little cart made of a 
kind of w'icker-work, we perceive that society, amidst 
these Highland hills, is still in the primitive state so 
favourable to the cfTorts of tlic painter. The centre of 
the picture, and tlie jirincipal figure, is tliat of the toi)S- 
man, wlio, in full travelling costume, with liis kilt on, 
his plaid over his shoulder, his sandals on his feet, and 
on his head the “ blue bonnet” (probably m.ide at Kil¬ 
marnock, for the Scotch say they arc not made properly 
anywliere elsej, has taken his little sou in his arms, 
while his wife replenishes his travelling bottle with 
whisky;* Tile infant has caught his fatlier's smartly- 
mounted dirk, and » carrying it, as babies do all things 
they lay bold of, to his moutli. The old white-headed 
father of the topsmau has come out of tlie hut, and sat 
dovvn before the door, hi.s bent form and wrinkled face 
indicating his great age; he is |)robably somewhat deiif, 
for hi.s unmarried, blooming, black-haired daughter is 
stooping down to his car to speak to him, while she 
wraps closely round him a thick woollen eovering, to 
potect him from the sharp mountain air. It seems as 
if this must be the last time the old man could witness 
this stirring scene: hut we may recollect in his favour 
that in Scotland people live to almost as great an age as 
in Russia or Norway. In the year 1821, there were in 
Scotland, among 2,093,000 of inhabitants, no less than 
150,000 who were above sixty .years of age; tluit is, one 
out of every thirteen. It is likely that this circum¬ 
stance would produce a very favourable influence on the 
state of national morals.’ By Killin and Loch Katrine 
our traveller returned to Stirling, and thence to Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The cliief peculiarity of this amusing tourist is the 
miscellaneousncss of liis remarks. Wiiatever thoughts 
suggest themselves by any of the persons he meets or 
scenes he witnesses, lie jots down at once; hence they 
have a freshness and a pertinence which a more syste¬ 
matic writer could not attain. With some of these 
scattered notices we conclude. 

An article of food new to the British cuisine is 
suggested by tlie seed-shops. ‘ In general, the sliops 
of English seed-merchants are decorated with a num¬ 
ber of fine pumpkins: but, wliat is very remarkable, 
this kind of fruit is never eaten, not even tlie poorest 
knowing how to boil the pumpkin, and prepare it for 
the table. It is grown merely for ornameflt s and yet 
how many poor people might sometimes make a meal 
off one pumpkin, if somebody would only teach them 
how to dress itl He who attempted to introduce 
the cifltivation and use of the pumpkin into Scot¬ 
land, might not perhaps have to congratulate him¬ 
self on very splendid success, but suppose he only en¬ 
riched his country by providiiig additional food for 
twelve human creatures. The Romans voted a crown to 
him who saved the life of a fellow-citizen; should not Ite 
he entitled to the same reward who provided room and 
subsistmuse for another reasoning creature!'’ 


On his way to Drummond Oastle our author met with 
a parisli schoolmaster, whereupon the following colloquial 
comparison between the condition of Scottish and Ger¬ 
man schoolmasters ensues:—‘ I could not help silently 
comparing thjs abode [the selioolmaster’s house! with 
those of our village schoolmasters in Saxony, and won¬ 
dering at the progress made of late years, in this respect, 
ill Scotland. I expressed aloud the agreeable surprise I 
felt at this change, and my new friend declared that he 
was content with his position. On the whole, however, 
he added, “ there was a good deal of discontent among 
the parish schoolmasters, on account of tlie smallness of 
their pay.” I replied tiiatthe same complaint was often 
lieard in Germany; and he inquired whut was tlie ave¬ 
rage pay of our schoolmasters. “ It varies a good deal,” 
was my answer; “ some liavc a hundred, some a hun¬ 
dred and fifty, but many no more than fifty dollars.” 
jg*- “ How many pounds go to a dollar ? ” asked he. 

. “ Seven dollars go to a pound,” said t. 

‘’"What!” he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, 

“ do you mean to tell me that they pay a schoolmaster 
with setxm pounds u-ye-nr?” “Even so," I replied, 

“ seven pounds; but how much, J,hcn, do they get with 
you ? ” 

“ 1 know no one who has less than from L.40 to I,.50 
in all Scotland; but the average is L.70 or L.80, and 
many go as higli as L.1.50.” 

“ What!” cried 1, springing up in my turn, “L.l.’iOI 
that makes 1050 dollars. A .^aron would be satisfied in I 
Germany with such a revenue as that; and do you mean | 
to say that there are schoolmasters who grumble at it ?” j 
“Yes,” said lie; “but recollect how dear tilings are 
witli us. Sugar costs eightpence a pound, coffee two 
shillings-. chocolate is still dearer, and tea not much 
cheajier. And then how dear are good beef and pork, 
and plums, and puddings, and everything else!” I could i 
not deny this; but I thought that our poor schoolmasters 
were content if they had but bread.’ 

BELTED WILL HOWARD. 

We were grieved to hear a few weeks aga that the fine 
old fortalice at Naworth, in Cumberland, belonging to 
Lord Carlisle, bad been entirely destroyed by fire, thus 
adding anotlier item to the list of things fashioned by 
our forefathers of whicli time 'or accident is gradually 
depriving us. As a memorial of things as they existed 
wlien the world was some centuries younger than it is 
now, and still more of those turbulent days, the recol¬ 
lection of which oiir border minstrelsy has helped to jier- 
petuatc, Naworth Castle was a place of great interest. 
Its halls and courts, its dungeons and battlements, told 
to the man of reflecting mind tales of no dull character. 
Its weather-beaten, time-stricken walls, bad witnessed 
deeds of violence and bloodshed (gallantry and patrio¬ 
tism they were thought then) the like of which, even if 
tliose walls had stood, they would, it is hoped, never 
have seen again. Border warfare and its liorrors have 
long since disappeared ; peace, with its blessings, now 
reigns throughout the district; and yet the mind, against 
its better reason, cannot forbear reverting with pleasure 
to the agitated history of former days, as transmitted to 
us through the coloured media of ballad and tradition. 
Such clmrms for all time li ^ adv enturous courage and 
endurance; such is the UwfWWying power of time, 
lienee arises one great source of the pleasure we feel in 
contemplating an old fortress, connected as it is with 
the times of which we speak. 

It was not, however, to give a description of Naworth 
t’qat we took up our pen, but to recount the history 
of one of its inhabitants, the Lord William Howard, 
through whose residence there the castle acquired 
much of its celebrity. This nobleman (better known 
as ‘ Belted Will’) was the son of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and grandson of the Ewl of Surrey, 
whose name is famous in thh annals of English lite¬ 
rature as the first write! of blank verse in ‘the vul¬ 
gar tongue.’ He seemed destined to experience and 
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exemplify the truth, that tio rank confers an immunity 
from niisfcntune; nay, that at certain periods those 
most elevated are most liable to calamity. His mother 
died shortly after his birth, liis grandfather perished on 
tlie scaffold, and in his ninth year he wi^ compelled.to 
see his father suffer tlie same fate on Tower Hill for a 
traitorous attachment (so it was alleged) to the Queen 
of Scots. The sons were thereupon deprived of rank 
and estates, so that they were truly reduced to that 
plight foreseen by the duke (wliose grief had need to 
stretcli itself beyond the hour of death), when he de¬ 
scribed them, shortly before his execution, as having 
‘ nothing to feed the cormorants withal.’ 

William, at the age of fourteen, was married to his fa¬ 
ther’s ward, the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, who was by some 
years his junior. Their own statement in after-years was, 
that at the i>eriod of their espousals they ‘could nott make 
above twenty-flVe yeares both togeather.’ Contrary to 
what might naturally be expected, his marriage with tliis 
lady, who. as oneof the co-heiresses of George Lord Dacre, 
brought Naworth and other large estates itito the Howard 
family, was eminently happy . His attachment to her con¬ 
tinued unchanged tliroggh the troubles and distractions 
of a long life. ‘ In his accounts,’ says Mr Howard of 
Corby Castle, in liis Memorials of the Howard Eaniily, 
a folio volume printed, but not published, ‘ there are a 
number of presents to her, even to decorate her ixTson 
at an advanced age; and he had her portrait taken by 
Cornelius Jansen, the be|t paiuter then known, when 
she was in her seventy-third year. He fli-cd with 
indignation, amounting almost to implacability, at Sir 
William Hutton's having insinuated that she, during 
his absence, when he was warden of the marches, had 
connived at the escape of a prisoner, and Vould scarce 
accept an ample apology.’ The Earl of Arundel, Lord 
WiUiam’s eldest brother, having adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and not deen\iug it safe to remain in 
England, attempted to make his estjape to the continent; 
but he was intercepted just as be was stepping on board 
tjie vessel, and committed to the Tower. Lord William 
and one of his sisters soon followed their brother into tlie 
same place ofccaiitivity, at a time most inconvenient for 
tlieir interests. A claim for the Dacre estates had been 
set up by Francis Dacre, uncle to the two noblemen’s 
wives ; and this claim he pros .cuted with great eager¬ 
ness. Notwithstanding‘every unjustifiable contrivance 
was resorted to, jurors packed, ‘nay, the counsellors 
refused to plead their title when they hadd been for- 
rnelly reteyned,’ yet the trial passed in favour of the 
Howards. After a year’s imprisonment, Lord William 
was allowed to go scot free ; his brotliex was also libe¬ 
rated, but not quite so easily; they made a star-cliamlier 
matter of it, and inflicted a heavy fine. Altliongli an 
end had been put to the litigation by a solemn judgment 
against the claimant, it by no means consorted with the 
queen’s policy to suffer such large estates to puss at once 
into the hands of disaffected Arsons, as the Howards 
were tliought to be. They petitioned Elizabeth for a 
restitution of their rights; but it w.as not until 1601, 
that is, thirty years after those riglrts had accrued, 
nor until a ‘consideration’to the amount of L.10,000 
was paid into her exchequer, that she consented to do 
her ]^titioner8 the justice they sued for. Brighter days 
dawited upon the house of^Iioward when Elizabeth died. 
ItiVirii now tliat WilliSHi'^-i’.t'gaa.to repair the decayed 
castle lit Naworth, where old Camden found him in 
1607. Having been appointed warden of the marches hy 
King James, he garrisoned Naworth with one hundred 
and forty men, resolving to fnlfll his duties with assi- 
toty and vigour. liis efficient measures so terriflqd 
the Scots, that the very children were stilled when their 
motben threat^^ ;them with his name; a trick tliey 

required. It has been 
stated, thati^jaij nurses are wont, in like manner, to 
menace ^bedious charges with the vengeance of 
oa‘0 " even at this day. ‘ When in their 

eays old Fuller, ‘the moss-troopers had 
and-Lord Wil¬ 


liam Howard of Nawnrth. He sent many of them to 
Carlisle, to that place where llte officer nheaya doea his 
work by daylight.’ It seems that he did not always 
trouble himself to send culprits so far as Carlisle, for a 
grove of aged oaks near the castle has been pointed out 
ns the usual place of execution, where many a border 
marauder, both Scotch and English, struggled his Inst. 
An anecdote will illustrate this. The lord warden being 
a thoughtftil student, as well as a dauntless soldier, was 
poring one day over a book, when a triwper hastily 
entered his study to report that a man of dubious eba- 
racter, from the wrong side of the border, had been 
captured. He pr(x;eeded tfl inquire his master’s plea¬ 
sure as to the prisoner’s treatment, when Lord William, 
indignant at the interruption, exclaimed, ‘ Hang him, in 
the devil’s name!’ To bear was to oboj-; the captive 
was a Scotchman, and no command could be couched in 
plainer worijs. The soldier, making no allowance for the 
puzzling nature of schoolmen’s pages, nor supposing for 
a moment that his master had frowned (as King John 
would liave had Hubert think) ‘more out of humour than 
advised respect,’ straightway hurried his unfortunate 
prisoner to a convenient tree. Imagine la)rd William’s 
surprise when, upon expressing a desire to examine the 
case, he was informed that liis previous order liad been 
obeyed to the letter. His lordsliip’s library was placed 
alongside his oratory, higli up in the eastern tower, 
communicating by a narrow stone stair with his dor¬ 
mitory. Eroni a catalogue which lie drew up, we were 
glad to perceive tliat his collection copiprised Shak- 
spe.are’s plaj's and Homer’s Iliad, as it showed that not- 
witlistanding liis predilection for tlie sevA-cr studies of 
tlieology mid history, and in spite of the distt-action.s 
consequent upon a military life, lift could occasionally 
find leisure to unbend liis mind over the creations of 
poetic genius. From what we know of iiis schoLastio 
habits, we can well believe that, secure within liis 
‘peaceful citadel’amongst bis beloved books, lie often 
allowed the storm of (Oenients, or of circuinstancc, to 
blow without as it listed. 

It seems that his lordship frequently rode up to 
Loudon. Tlie expense of u journey, with twenty atten¬ 
dants and twelve horse.s, amounted to about L.!.')—a 
fact i\ Inch shows the great difference in llie value of 
money between that time and the present, since he must 
have been at least six days on the rornl. A century earlier, 
a similar journey from Skipton Castle, in Yorkshire, to 
Jyondon, cost the Earl of Cumberland, with thirty-tlirec 
servants, L.7, ICs. la 1622 Lord William was attacked 
witii ail illness of some danger, since he deemed it neces¬ 
sary to betake himself to Spa, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then the fashionable bathing-place, for the purpose of 
recruiting his iiealth. In passing, we may notice that 
tins place has given its name to every otlier medicinal 
spring, all of them being now termed Spas. The water- 
drinkers, always a vacant tribe, have discovered else¬ 
where brunnen of filthier tinge and more offensive odour, 
and tlie glory of Spa has become eclipsed; but they 
cannot take aiyay the honour it jxissesses of being known 
to the Romans, and of the visit in 1717 of Peter the 
Great. To return, however, to our subject. Mr Howard, 
in the work from which we before quoted, informs us 
that Lady Howard was often called ‘ Bessie with the 
Braid Aproih,’ not, as he conceived, from any embroidery 
of that part of her dress, but using the word broad in 
allusion to the breadth or extent of her possessioas. 
This may so; but in Mr Howard’s remarks concern¬ 
ing the epithet by which that lady’s husband is usually 
known, we think there is good reason to suppose, as we 
shall presently show, that he has mistaken the origin 
of the appellation. These are Mr Howard's wen-ds — 
‘Lord William is, in Die Lay of tlie Last Minstrel, 
called by Sir Wgltor Scott “ Belted Will Howard,” 
meaning, I apprehend, that ho was in the habit of wear¬ 
ing the iaJmcA, or broad belt, which was forwerly worn 
as a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 
But this as to him is not at all founded in fact, as the 
belts which he wears in Ins pictures are particularly 
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narrow. But the characteristic epithet with wliich his 
name has come down to our times is Riiuld, meaning 
Bold Wyllie.’ We shall now give Sir Walter’s sketch 
of the Lord of Naworth— 

than whom knight 

Was never duhlakl more bold in flitlit, • 

Nor when from war iinJ armour Irre, 

More famed for etntely coiirteay. 

^ # 

Costly his jfarb, Ills ?'Iomish niff 
Fell o’or his doublet shaped of biilV, 

With satin slashed and lined ; 

Tawny his boot, and gold his sjmr, 

HifJ cloak was all of Roland fur, 
llis hose with silver twined ; 

Ills Bilboa bliido, by marchnien felt. 

Hung in a broad and sfiiddud bflt ; 
lienee, in rudo phrase, the borderers still 
C'ulled noble Howard liulted Will. 

The ‘broad and studded belt’here alluded to was 
preserved at Naworth ujjto the breaking out of tlie late 
fire, amongst other memorials of its brave wearer. It 
was not, however, so mneh remarkable for breadth as 
for the metal studs upon its surface, arranged so as to 
form this couplet in German, a translation of which is 
subjoined:— 

O mcnsch ginlcnok an dioseii tag 
Dass (lottos starcko liand vormag. 

[<-> man ! rofleot that on this day 
(Jod’s hand hath pow er to save or slay.] 

! The appellation of ‘ belted’ may be easily traced to this 
baldriek. DoiAitless, in tlie vulgar imagination, its un¬ 
couth characters locked up some m.ystcrious eharin that 
protectcfi the person of its wearer from danger; an im¬ 
pression that lie iiinyielf would be in no haste to remove, 

I and which seemed to be countenanced both by his fear- 
I less activity and the lioiirs sjicnt in the seclusion of ids 
. study. 

j I,ord William was a member of the churcli of Kome, 
j and apparently a reverent student of her creed. His 
j library contained many religious treatises, and amongst 
thoiii wa.s one upon tlie Heal Tresence, with the aiito- 
; graph of its author, Jolin Fisher, Bisliop of Koehester, 

‘ a martyr, if not to the truth that is recorded in tiic 
’ authentic book of heaven, yet to that copy of it which 
he tliought authentic, which was writii'n upon his heart 
in the antique characters of authoritative! age.”*’ Will 
’ was in the habit of writing a motto on the title-pages 
f of his books in allusion to tlie subject; for instance, in 
j Calvin’s lnstituto.s, lie had placed in Latin St Raul’s 
j exhortation, * Let him tliat tliinketli he standeth, take 
; heed lest he fall;’ whilst in an astronomical treatise by 
j G alileo, lie had written— 

I For tlioar glory Is to change, 

I And tlioar liberty to range. 

: History and antiquities engrossed much of the lord 
warden’s attention, especially the latter. In,the Aruc lei 
collection of manuscripts in the British Museum, tliOi O 
are notes and copies of ancient documents in his own 
neat handwriting. He was the intimate friend of 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, the collector of the 
Cottonian manuscripts; indeed one of his daughters was 
married to Sir Robert’s son. One of his letters to tho 
antiquary, preserved in that collection, exhibits his 
latldable anxiety as a ‘ lover of venerable ahtiqnity ’ in 
so striking a light, that we- shall transcribe part of it. 
The letter is dated 'Naward, 13‘> Augusti, J608;’ and 
we must premise tliat Sir Robert and Camden had, in 
their travels northwards, visited that place the preceding 
year. One might imagine, from the mention of ‘these 
. extreamo partes,’ and ‘ Siis cold region,’ that it was with¬ 
in the Arctic circle instead of Cumberland that Lord 
William lived. ‘ Sir Thomas, the curate of Willemon- 
suieke, that you directed me to, is removed, and his suc¬ 
cessor would not adventure to deliver the stones before 
he knewe his master’s pleasure, which at first motion I 
obteined. Till haye tyme was past, I could gett no 


draughts to undertake to carry them, and now haie 
tyme is done, there are no draughts in thecountrie able 
to drawo them, so ns thereuppon I have appointed niyne 
owne draughts to deliver them at Newborne, from 
whence 1 doii^t not but they shal be spedily conreied 
by water to Mr Ruddall, wlio I a.S8nrc myselfc will take 
the opportunitio of the first vessle to transport them to 
the most convenient liaven, from whence you may with 
most .speed loagthem iii sucli a place ns you intend they 
shall rest without remove, whicli I wishe male remaine 
as many yeares in your limits, under the protection of 
your iiaiiie and familie, as they have had residence in 
these partes sence the autlior of them did first erect 
them ; for that 1 niiich fearc I .sliall not this yeare see 
you in these extreaiiie partes, 1 thought good to infornie 
you in generall, Imt not to iiientiou any in particular, 
that I have gotten, and know w(! are to have neere 
^out me, at least 12 stones, most of tliein faire inscrip- 
tloiif, that you have not yet heard of, and your pen- 
nance shal be to coiiie yourself and pick out the con¬ 
tents before you gett any knowledge of them. And so, 
earnestly desiringe so inueh happines as once more to 
see you in this cold nsgioii, I will ever more rest your 
professed friend, William Howard.’ Here was a polite 
invitation to an Oldbuek of the seventeenth century. 
Here was a bonne hovche for an Oldbuek of any century 
—‘tivclve stones’ with ‘faire inserixdioiis.’ The only 
drawback from the iironiised jileasurc was the ./airwess 
of the inscriptions; your geiyiinc antiquary prefers a 
lettered stone too illegible for any eyes but liis own to 
decipher it. We may notice, by the way, that the first 
sentence of the foregoing letter contains an instance of 
the custom that formerly obtained of styling the clergy 
‘ Sir,’ a custom of which Shiiksiieare has several e.x- 
amiilts. 

Lord Williim wiis an ancestor of the Earl of Carlisle, 
the present owner of Naworth. He died in 1610, hav¬ 
ing Imd fifteen children by tlie Liuly Elizabeth, his 
with. 


SIMON SAW'LEY’S SllILLJNG. 

O.s a steep hill-side, sloping down to one of our lovely 
Knglisli rivers, stands a siiiall village, looking so stilt 
and sequestered, ttiat none would imagine that the 
greater part of its inhabitants are weavers, employed in 
a silk-mill a little higher up the river. How it has pre¬ 
served its primitive rural appearance, it is ditiicult to 
say; jierhaps the owner of the above-mentioned mill, 
struck by ttie picturesque beauty of its detached cottages, 
followed the exanqile of the ori,ginaI inliabitants, and 
built similar one.s for his workpeoiile; for the hill-side 
is dotted over with cottages of every variety, from 
amongst wliieli rises the taper spire of the village 
cimrch, surrounded by its quiet hurial-ground. There 
is, however, one exception to the general aspect of 
the village. At the foot of the hill is one row of cot¬ 
tages, facing the river, with gay flower-plots in front, 
sloping to the water’s edge, and larger gardens behind, 
divided from e.aelt other by lliiek thorn hedges. In one 
of the cleanest of these cottages, witli the trimmest 
llower-iilot and he.st stocked garden, tliere lived, at tlie 
time I knew' Westleigh, a-.srertain Simon Sawley, or 
rather, to si>eak more *1 certain 

Mrs Simon Sawley, for*SKri5eii)g the more anthorita- * 
tive person, the residence was always so desi^kted In 
the village, Simon was a well-meaning, good-natured, 
inoffensive sort of man—a good hand at his work; but 
not celebrated for great power of intellect or strength 
of^nind. His wife was a pretty little woman, with soft 
brown eyes, a fine clear complexion, a neat compact 
figure, and mild expression of countenance. Her voice 
was sweet and subdued in its tone, and, to judge from 
appearances, you would have pronounced her the meekest | 
and gentlest of her gentle sex. But, alas 1 aiipearances 
are proverbially- deceitful—a tou^ to which, no doubt, 
we can all testify ; but none with more reason than poor 
Simon. Martha Sawley, to use her own phrase, ‘ was 
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not a WDitian to bo put upon by anybodywbkh meant, 
that she was a woman who would have her own way in 
spite of everybody. In fact, like many mild-looking, 
smooth-spoken women, Martha possessed that uncon¬ 
querable obstinacy that neither intreati#s nor threats 
can soften or subdue. She never scolded, she rarely 
! lectured, but quietly and steadily pursued the settled 
purpose of her soul, regardless alike of the wishes or 
convenience of others. If ever it happened that she met 
with more than usual opposition, she would assume the 
air of a deeply injured person, maintain an obstinate 
silence, or, when absolutely obliged to speak, answer 
only in monosyllables; and, in short, fall into a sullen 
fit, from which nothing short of the most entire submis¬ 
sion to her will could rouse her. It was rarely, indeed, 
that honest Sknon ventured -upon anything like oppo- 
sitlbn j for, though not possessed of an extraordinary 
“‘development of.'either the arithmetical or reasoning 
potters, he had learned, ftom exijerience, to count the 
ebsi before entering upon the war, and to avoid a 
contest which must end in total defeat. There was, 
however, one point upon which, though he no longer 
ventured any open resistance, he secretly indulged in 
feelings of a rebellious and insubordinate nature. Mrs 
Sawley insisted that he should every Saturday bring 
home to her the whole of his week’s wages, without any 
deductiou whatever. This, of course, was quite right, 
and what every good husband doe.s, or ought to do: 
hut this was not all; she^would not allow him a penny 
in his pocket, not even on the condition of never spend¬ 
ing it; for, as she was wont to remark, ‘ men are but 
men at the best, and frail creatures,’ therefore it was 
better not to put temptation in their way; ‘ besides, for 
her part, she could not see what a man, who had a good 
wife to provide everything comfortable for him, could 
want with money.’ He workc<I for it, aiukshe spent it, 
to the best advantage of course; and that, in her opi¬ 
nion, was the order of Providence. 

One lovely evening towards the latter end of spring, 
•IBiinon was busy in his garden. It happened that he 
was occupied near the hedge which divided his terri¬ 
tories from dhose of his next neighbour. J.ike most 
remarkable individuals, Simon had his eccentricities, 
one of which was a habit, wb'm any affair of moment 
weighed on his mind, of indulging in audible soliloquy; 
and as he W'orked, he talked to the following effect - 
‘ IVoll, it is too bad, that it is; thirty shillings a-week, 
let alone odd jobs, and never a farthing to bless myself 
with. Tom Jones said he wouldn’t stand it, if he w'as 
me: he’d be master. But it’s easy talking j he knows 
nothing about it; he isn’t married, and don’t know 
Martha. AVell, never mind. I’ve got—yes, here it is, 
safe and sound—^I’ve got a shilling; I have a shilling 
that nobody knows nothing about.’ And after gazing 
fondly at it for some minutes, liu jait it again into his 
pocket, which he buttoned carefully up, pulled his waist¬ 
coat well down, and patting it several times to make 
sure there was no outward .and a-isible sign of the hidden 
treasure, he resumed his work witli great self-cdmpla- 
oeney. It is commonly said that stonfi walls have ears; 
and it has been a notorious ftict, ever since tbc days of 
King Midas’s barber, that woods and groves are the 
most treacherous of congilants. Certain it is that 
Simon’s secret was ncU/ji^w his own; it passed into 
the possession of anolTOfV'flii^igh the instrumentality 
of the before-mentioned hedge. 

However, Simon continued Ins work, in blissful igno¬ 
rance, until the sound of Martha’s voice from the back¬ 
door warned him that supper was ready. That night 
he lay awake some time Iqnger than usual, reviSv- 
ing in his mind how he should dispose of the bewilder¬ 
ing sum in hit possession. First, he thought of pur- 
otoing hh^K a new flshing-rod; then of buying a fine 
t^p for his flower-garden. Various temptatiems of a 
■imilar nature presented themselves to his Imagination; 
but to all tmre was one grand objection—^inquiries wpre 
to where the purchase-money edme 
fhOh* ! jljpiRka would get to know all abouOt, and that 


would never do; so every idea of the kind was dismissed 
entirely. Then he determined to keep it until a good 
opportunity occurred of proving to his fellow-workmen 
and acquaintances, especially to Tom Jones, that he had 
money, and could spend it on a glass of ale or mug of 
porter with the best of them. At last a bright idea 
struck him: he would—yes, that he would—^put it into 
the savings' bank. With a mind set at ease by this laud¬ 
able resolution, Simon fell asleep, and dreamed that his 
shilling had, in an incredibly short space of time, accu¬ 
mulated to such a degree, as to enable him to purchase' 
a cow, two pigs, and a stock of tulips that made his 
garden the wonder and aduliration of the whole village. 
The next morning proving to liis great satisfaction wet, 
Simon (in order to put in execution the plan he had 
formed) proposed taking his dinner with him to the 
mill, instead of returning home at noon. Having hap¬ 
pily accomplished his purpose with little trouble—for, 
as it was washing-day, Martha was perfectly willing to 
have him out of lier way—he set oft; walking with the 
conscious dignity of a man W'orth something. As he 
passed along, ho was much surprised to find lilmself the 
object of general attention and amusement. Inquiries 
as to his health, state of mind, and future plans, were 
showered ujiou liini. One ivished to know when he in¬ 
tended to set up his carriage, and another hoped he 
would not forget old friends now he was so great a man. 
Nor was his bewilderment lessened on arriving at the ’ 
mill, for all his fellow-workmen were ready with a joke 
and a laugh at Itis expense. But Simon, like Socrates, 
was a practical philosopher, and he bore all their raillery 
as a philosopher should—with unruffled calmness. As 
soon as tlio bell for the dinner-hour rang, lu!*]cft bis 
work, and having despatched his Awn with all possible 
speed, be, not without some trepidation, made his way 
to a neighbouring town, where he knew there was a 
savings’ bank which would be open that day. On reach¬ 
ing his destination, he first looked cautiously round, to 
make sure he was unobserved, and seeing no one he 
knew, he boldly entered. Mr Vivian, Simon’s master, 
was one of the trustees and managers of this bank, and 
liappencd to be in attendance that day. Simon, ajid 
Simon’s domestic grievances, were well Icno-wm to him, 
therefore his appearance in such a place occasioned some 
little surprise. ‘ Well, Simon,’ said he, ‘ what is your 
business; nothing the matter at the mill, I hope?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Simon; ‘I camo about a little 
matter of my own, regarding a bit of money I was 
thinking of putting into the bank.’ 

‘ That’s right, Simon ; I am glad to hear it,’ said Mr 
Vivian. ‘You are getting good wages, and are now 
strong and hearty; it is very proper you should lay by 
something against old age or sickness. But how is 
it,’ added he, smiling, ‘that you have come ■without 
Martha ?’ 

‘ The truth is,’ said Simon, twisting his hat round 
and round as he spoke—‘ the truth is, sir, Martha don’t 
know nothing at all about it; and that’s one reason I 
brought it here, thinking it would be safe, you know, 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed 1—that is it, is it ?’ said Mr Vivian. 

‘ Why, you see, sir, it’s this way,’ continued Simon, 
lowering his voice to a confidential tone—‘ it’s a trifle I 
made unbeknown to anybody; so I says to myself, if I 
keep it by me, Martha will be sure to get at it, and if 
I spend it, ^why,'she’ll get to know, and I shall never 
hear the last of it; so I’ll put it in the Bank, and then 
I shall have it safe, and it’ll be making more;,and,’ 
conduded Simon, who, during this speech had been 
fumbling in his pMket, 'from the bottom of which he at . 
length brought forth his shilling,_ ‘ here it is, and you’ll 
be so good as not to mention it, sir.' 

‘ Oh, certsMyhot, if you wish it,’reifiied Mr Vivian, 
unable to supqiress his amusement at Simon’s simplicity; 

‘ but you are misfiaken. in supposing your shilUng wfll, 
as you say, be mi&in^ more. If you lea've it here fbr 
five or sis years, it will still bo but a shilling; on the 
contrary, if, every week or fortnight, you added a little 
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more to it, it would at the end ofi that time amount to 
a sum that would, really be useful to you.’ 

It was no small disappointment to Simon to hear 
that his shilling would not acoumnlate of its own 
accord i but the great object was still attainable; so he 
said with a sigh, and in a somewhat despairing tone, 
‘ I’d like to leave it, if you’ve no objection, sir; at any 
rate, it’ll be safe; and if I should got another shilling, 
why, I’ll be sure to bring it too.’ 

_ ‘ If,’ said Mr Vivian, who, though greatly amused, 
pitied Simon’s evident disappointment—‘ if you really 
are anxious to bo laying something by, and do not 
mind a little extra work, ? think I can enable you to 
do so. I have occasion to send twice or three times 
a-week to town on business, and am just now in want 
of a messenger I can trust. 1 know you to be honest 
and trustworthy, and if you like to undertake the job, 
I will pTit whatever you earn in that way ipto the sav¬ 
ings’ bank, and it will not interfere with your regular 
wages.’ 

Sitnon’s countenance brightened at this proposal. It 
was just tlie very thing for him. He eagerly accepted 
the oiler; and after expressing his thanks, and begging 
his master’s secrecy, he, with a lightened heart as well 
as potiket, returned to VVestleigli. He was now doubly 
armed against the raillery of liis comp.anions. Various 
were the devices to which they resorted to induce 
Simon to part witli, or even to di.splay his treasure; 
hut, to tlieir great surprise, against remonstrances, iii- 
treatics, and rj^icule, he was proof. It was all in vain, 
even when Toin Jones hid himself behind the liedge. 
Wliethcr Simon suspected the treachery of ’vliich it 
had bee'll guilty, certain it is tiiat lie never again chose 
that jiart of liis garden for his self-communiugs. 

So weeks, niontlis, and years passed away, and the 
mystery of the shilling remained unsolved. What had 
become of it, nobody could tell; and, as it usually hap¬ 
pens ill such eases, there were not wanting persons 
faUlilo:ss enough to doubt wliether it had ever existed. 
In the meantime, if must not be supposed tliat Mrs 
Sawley silently acquiesced in her liusband’s spending 
any of ids time in the service of another, in return for 
wliicti nothing was fortliconiihg. On tlie contrary, few 
days passed on which she liad not some observations to 
make on the comparative merits of prudence and good 
nature, always placing the former virtue (whicli, ac¬ 
cording to her definition, consisted in getting everything 
and giving nothing) far above the. latter, wiiich, indeed, 
slie consiciered as only another word for slicer folly, and 
coneluding with a general remark on the contemptible 
weakness of those who were guilty of it. All this, liow- 
cver, Simon bore w'itliout flincliing, for there is some¬ 
thing in the knowledge of being treated with injustice 
that inspires even the meekest spirit with fortitude. 
Nay, sometimes Martha could almost have imagined 
that Simon turned away his face to conceal a smile. A 
smile at her I but no, it was impossible; she could not 
admit her own eyes as credible witnesses to so auda¬ 
cious an act. 

About six years after Simon’s first visit to the sav¬ 
ings’ bank, he had the misfortune to break his arm. 
The fraeture was severe, and the pain of the setting, 
united with the anxiety caused by the knowledge that 
he was for some time disabled from his work, brougiit 
on a low fever, which for many weeks confined him to 
his bed; and when at length he was able to leave it, 
he was BO weakened and nidnccd as to r«t}A<nr it doubt¬ 
ful when he would be strong enough again to provide 
for the wants of his family. Added to this misfortune, 
food was tluit year remarkably dear; the harvest was 
bad, and the potato crop indifferent; and though Martha 
was m excellent nurse and manager, it surpassed even 
her imwers to provide food .and medictoe, with litUe 
(^nothing coming in. Theiir neighbours sympathised 
sincerely In their dUtress, gave tlie best proofs of 
their sympathy tiy rendering tofihl the assistance in 
their ^war ; but they were Wt pwor themselves, and 
found difficulty enough in making all ends meet It 


was in the midst of these perplexities, when i^nt was 
due, a do(!tor’s bill in prospect, and, turn w4»ich' way 
they would, nothing but debt and poverty staring 
them in tlie face, that Simon rctneinbered his secret 
board. From the time of their first agreement, his 
kind master tiad regularly provided him witli the 
means of earning a small sura over and above his 
weekly wages, which, instead of paying to him, he 
had put into the savings’ bank. What it amounted 
to by tins time, Simon did not know; but he tliought 
it never could be worse wanted, and whatever it 
might ho, would afl'ord some relief. liis astonish¬ 
ment was scarcely less than liis deliglit to find him¬ 
self master of tlie almost incredible sum of thirteen 
pounds twelve shillings and Bi.xp(;iu;o. It was enougli, 
more tlian eiiougli, to pay all ids debts. No farmer, 
contemplating liis flocks and lierds, his well-stored barns 
^pd crowded granaries; no mereliant,’_welcoming into 
*^tt tlie costly freight that almost doubles his already 
overflowing we.altb; no young heir, gazing on the spa¬ 
cious park, tlie sunny fields, and stately woods that he 
can call his own, ever felt such pure and unalloyed hap¬ 
piness as Bw-elled the heart and jjlistened in tlio eye of 
poor Simon as lie looked upon his well-earned wealth. 
And Martha, what did she say, what did slie think? 
Martlia had been taking a few lessons in a seliool tliat 
seldom fails to profit and improve tliose who eotno 
under its discipline—the scliool of adversity. She hotl 
suffered anxiety, privation, ami want; seen tlie liusbaiid, 
wiiom, after all, she truly loved, feeble and sufl'ering, 
without being able to procure tliose tilings slie kuew 
to be necessary to restore him to ease and hcidtli; and 
liad known wiiat it was to liave her children crying 
around lier for the bread she hail not to give. Tlie 
tears of joy she slied when informed of this timely but 
most unexiiected relief, were not unmingled with those 
of sliame and self-reproach; and sincerely did slie now 
regret lier unkindness and selfishness. Slie said little, 
for Martlia was not n woman of many promises; but 
she resolved that nothing on her part should ever agaip^ 
give occasion for conaialment on liis. Nor was her I 
resolution in vain. In a short time Simon, with proper 
nourishment and good nursing, regained his acenstoined 
health and strength, and returned to his employment; 
and tliougli they had a hard winter and spring, yet, 
pleased with themselves and ekcli otlier, tliey got well 
through it. Tlieirs had always been a clean, well- 
inamiged household; but iiow% brightoned by love and 
confidence, there was no liappier family in Westleigh, j 
nor did they ever fail to sjiare something every week 
from their earnings to put into the savings’ bank. 

Great was the w'onder, and many the congratulations 
of tlie good people of Westleigli; and to think, as Simon 
said many times in a day, ‘ to think that all this good 
should come from my shiUuig -,’ for lie persisted in re¬ 
garding that as the grand source of his happiness. To ! 
tliis day, it is common in the village, when speaking of 
an industrious prosperous family, to say that such per¬ 
sons have ‘ got a sliilliug that nobody knows of 
« 

-— 4 «- - .. . , _ 

THE MAURITIUS. 

East of the African continent, the Indian Ocean is 
studded with a number of isi_^^j,of-which Madagascar, 
Bourbon, and MauritiairtjFfcTiie largest and most im¬ 
portant. Madagascar, 930 miles in length by an aver¬ 
age breadth of 300, and separated from the msfinland 
by the Mozambique Cliannel, is under native rule; 
Bourbon, 40 miles long by 26 in breadtli, and 530 miles' 
farther seaward, is a dependency of Emnoe; JUid the 
Mauritius, about 36 miles in lensth bj an average 
breadth of 22, and 70 miles north^'toust of Bourbon, 
belongs to Britain. Situated on ^© hi^way of our 
eastern commerce, this island, independent of its pro¬ 
duce, is one of our most yaluaffie possessions, form¬ 
ing a great resting-place foy |he numerous traders 
that traverse the Indian Gceatu lmportaut as it is, 
perhaps less is known cf the Mauritius than of any 
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other British dependency, and therefore a brief sketcli 
of its liistorj', natural resources, population, and com¬ 
merce, cliiefiy gleaned from a recent source,* may be 
alike interesting and useful. 

Tlie Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
Dutch took possession of it in 1598, called it by its 
present name, in honour of Prince Maurice, made a 
settlement in it so late as 1644, vluch, however, 
they abandoned early in the succeeding century. The 
Prench having occupied Bourbon in 1657, sent occa¬ 
sional settlers to the Mauritius; and on its evacuation 
by the Dutch, they established a regular eolonj', but did 
not take formal possession of the island till 1721. Ten 
or twelve years after, the celebrated but unfortunate M. de 
Uourdonnayc was appointed governor of the Mauritius, 
or Isle de France, as it was at this time called; and 
perceiving the importance of the island, and its excel¬ 
lent harbours, to any power having possessions in India, 
set about its improvement with a zeal and success which 
have rarely been equalled. Besides extending the cul¬ 
ture of the sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, and indigo, he 
introduced the maniootroot from South .America, and 
cinnamon, cloves, pepper, &c. from the Dutch islands ; 
j fixed the seat of government at Port I.ouis, which he 
i may be said to have created as well as fortified ; and 
j constructed numerous roads, aqueducts, and other public 
! works. In 1746 M. de Bourdonnaye was recalled: but 
J during the whole period that the Mauritius belonged to 
the Frencli, the eflccts of his good government and skill 
were vividly perceptible, nay, are not obliterated even 
at the present day. After tlie possessions of France in 
India had fallen into our liands, the importance of the 
ij Mauritius as a naval station hccanie painfully apparent 
j to Britain ; for, during the last war, ou r shipping suflered 
by the privateers and cruisers of that island to the 
! extent of more than two and a half millions. Exas- 
; perated by these lo.sscs, the British government sent a 
strong armament against it in 1810; it surrendered to 
pjaua arms; and was finally ceded to us at the close of the 
; war in 1815. Since then, it has continued in our hands, 
and, along with a number of adjacent islets, as Uod- 
rique, St Brandon, the Seychelles, Providence, Agalegn, 

: &e. constitutes a colonial government, of whicii St 
: Ixniis is the capital. 

Pliysically considered, the Mauritius presents the 
same rugged and mountainous features wiiioh eliarac- 
tcrise tlie whole of the islands in that region of the 
j Indian Ocean. It is strictly of volcanic origin, and has 
; several craters, whicli liave evidently become dormant 
. within the current geological era. Its rocks and tnoim- 
I tains are universally basaltic; and limestone is only 
i found as the basis of the coral reefs which skirt the 
shore.s. ‘ From whatever quarter it is approached,’ says 
Tulloch in liis report, ‘ the aspect i.s singularly abrupt 
and picturesque. The land rises rapidly from the coast 
to the interior, where it forms three chains of moun¬ 
tains, from 1800 to 2600 feet in height, intersecting the 
country in different directions. Except towards the 
siunniit, these are generally covered with wood, and in 
nuiny jmrts cleft into deep ravines, througli which 
numerous rivulets find tlieir way to the low grounds, 
and terminate in about tv^nty small river's, by which 
the wliole line of coast jg^^y^jj'jatercd, from the foot of 
tlie mountains to the sealrUou^, from its monnUinous 
and rugged cliaracter, a great part of the interior is not 
available for any useful purpose," yet extensive plains, 
several leagues in circumference, are to he found in the 
high lands; and in the volleys, as well as along the 
coast, most of the ground is well adapted either for the 
ordinary puv]iosttsj^.^id(«iilture,- or for raising any de¬ 
scription of 'produce. Extensive forests still 

cover a considerable portion of the districts of Mah^- 
bourg, the Sdymna, and Flacq, and in the centre of the 
islwd are several sniidl lakes. The soil in many parts 
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is exceedingly rich, consisting cither of black vegetable 
mould, or a bed of stiff clay of considerable depth ; 
occasionally, the clay is found mixed with iron ore and 
the debris of volcanic rock. In the neighhourliood of 
Port Louis, and gencridly in tlie immediate vicinity of 
the Sea, there is but a scanty covering of light friable 
soil over a rocky substratum of coralline formation. 

3 'he whole coast is surrounded by reefs of coral, witli 
le exception of a few openings, tlirougli which vc.sscls 
can approach the shore, and at these points tlie different 
military posts for the defence of the island have bci'ii 
established. In so far as regards temperature, rain, 
physical aspect, and diversity of elim.ate, the Mauritiiis 
exhibits a very striking re.semblancc to .lam.aica, though, 
being south of the line, the seasons are reversed—siun- 
mer c.xteiidiiig from October to April, and winter during 
the rest of the year. The principal rainy season i..i 
from tlie end of December to tlie beginning of Ayi i), 
but showers are frequent at all times. lliirrieiuie& arc 
of frequent occurrence, and create great devaastation, 
witli much loss of life; they principally occur in ,J anu.iry, 
February, and Miircli.’ 

Tlie produce of tlie Mauritius, as iiiiglit be cxpcctcil 
from its tropical situation, consists of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, and various spices, besides ebony, tortoi.se shcl!. 
and other minor articles. In 1826, the equiiiisalicn of 
the Mauritian and Vl^'est India sugar-duties gave a r ■ 
markable impulse to the trade of the foriiior isia.- 
and since then, the sugar-cane has hcon cultivate.! I 
the almost total exclusion of coffee, cotUn, and iiKligo, 
Wheat, maize, yams, ni.aiiioc, V.ariiinas, jiotaloes, atul 
otlier vegetables, are raised in limited quantiti^es; but 
the inliabilaiits derive their main supply of farinaceous 
food from lliiidostan. Cape of GooS Hope, and Mada¬ 
gascar. According to Maceiillocli, tin; su.gar exported 
from the island in 1837 amounted I 068 A million pound;, 
of which fully nine-tenths came to En.glaiid. The other 
exports, thougli considerable, are unimportant in laini- 
parison. During the same year .iie total value o ' t!ie 
imports aiiioiliitcd toL.l,035,783, wliilc the cxpoi is only 
readied L.SSI.O.IO; and of a public revenue of L.187,78d, 
only L.177,740 was expended; so tliat, indcpciideiit of 
its utility as a maritime station, this islcnd is, in an 
ecmiosiiical point of view, one of the most valuabU' 
dependencies of the British government. Tlie abolition 
of slavery does not seem to have liad the same elfcd on 
labour in the Mauritius that it has had on that of tiic 
West Indies, and con 8 equeiit] 3 ' tlie plantations continue 
to yield the same amount of produce us fornicrli’; tliough 
it is believed by competent judges that the caiUure i.f 
sugar has readied its maxiniuni. To guard against the 
antidpated efl'cets of emancipation, a great imniber of 
hill-coolies were brouglit from India; but, despite the 
regulations under whidi they were introduced, their con¬ 
dition was little better than that of slavery, and, in conse¬ 
quence, their introduction has been stopped. Labourers 
from India, China, Madagascar, &c. are, liowever, withiii 
reach of the planter; and with these, and the emanci¬ 
pated negroes, the labour market seems abundant ly 
supplied. It is, no doubt, now more difficult to obtain 
hands, and more care is necessary to retain them; but, 
otherwise, the dreaded results of emancipation have 
been belied. The only complaint, according to Mr Back¬ 
house, seemed to be, ‘ that many of the women, instead 
of going to the field to labour, chose to stay at home 
to take care^f their huts and families!’—a result which 
ought to form anything rather than cause of complaint, 
were it not that the moral perceptions of the older 
planters are blunted and their hearts steeled by a long 
course of slavery and its concomitant inhumanities. 

Respecting the government of the Mauritius and its 
dependencies, little need bo said. _ Power is vested in a 
governor and a colonial legislative council of fifteen 
members, subordinate to the orders of tlie sovereign in 
council. The governor is assisted in his duties by an j 
executive council, composed, for the time being, of the \ 
colonial secretary, the advocatei-general, and the officer | 
second in commaiid. Justice is administered in a i 


i 
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j supreme civil and criminal court witli three judges, and stone. The population of the town, including the dis- 
I in a petty court, from which there is no appeal; as also trict of Grand Tort, was in 1836, of free persons, males, 

I by such local courts as the governor may see fit to esta- 1672 ; females, 1613 ; apprentices, males, 3337 ; females. 
Wish. There arc always certain detachments of the 2316.’ This disproportion between the number of males 
! artillery, of the sappers and miners, and of tlic line, and. females prevails still more extensively in the inte- 
: stationed in the island, whose head-quarters are Port rior, and is one of the most clamant evils in the Mau- 
; Louis and Mahebourg, the two principal towns—the for- ritius. Occasioned originally by slavery, and augmented 
' mer situated on the north-west, and the latter on the during the introduction of the hill-coolies, of whom only 
i south-eastern shore. So much for the general history, about 200 women were brought with upwards of 10,000 
■ 'resources, and commerce of the Mauritius; let us now men, it has been the fertile source of much immorality 
; glance at the more minute features of its towns and and crime, for wdiicdi a long continuance of freedom and 
.scenery, and at the so<;ial condition of its mixed pop;i- education arc the only adequate remedies, 
lation, as sketched by Mr Rahkhouse. Tlie next and only other jilacc of note visited by Mr 

‘ 'J'he town of Port Louis is beautifully situated on Backhousi! was the inland village of Pamplemousses, 
the west side of the Mauritius, in a cove formed by a famous for its botanic garden, established by the Frencli, 

; .sfuies of has.'vltic hills, portions of which are woody; and for a tomb rai.scd to the memory of Paul and Vir- 
t’.c>’ vary in height ft'oni lO.IS to 26.'i'J feet. Thu Police ginia, the tale respecting wliom was foundeil on some 
(7V,7 .'w/>), whicli lies directly behind the town, is the ^rciuustaiiccs conneclcil with the wreeppf the 8t Geran 
b.!g!i'>st point. The lower portion of many of the houses the 18th of August 1744. Tliis incident, so alT'cct- 
i,= 01 . iiewn liasalt, and the upper of wood; others are ingly told by St Pierre, took iilace on the lie d’Aiubre, 
entirely of wood, painted. The streets arc rather nar- a siriall projecting ridge of rocks on tlic north-cast of 
' 'va they arc laid out at I'ight angles, have footpaths the island, covered witli a few cocoa-pnhns and strag- 
v itli t);iialtic curb-stt)ne.s, and are mac:idamised. Many gling screw-pincs. The following skotcli of the district 
of 'he li iuscs have little courts in front, well stocked which formed the scene of so well known a tale will he 
c hue trees and shrubs, and beautiful date and cocoa- read with interest;—‘ On the borders of a shady p.art 
.i!’i :iiilnis. There arc magnificent acacias, witii large of the road near Paniplemousses, the beautiful orange 
y<. nv Itowcvs, as well as tamarinds and other trees, in and white varieties of Tlimdieryui Alata were growing, 
sue e of the streets; and hanamas, caladiunis, marvels much in the manner that ground-ivy grows in England; 
of t'oru, and niaiiy otlior striking plants, on tlie liorder and by the side of a brook thcro was a .spoeies of paper- 
<■; a stieam frotfi the mountains, tliat runs through the reed, .and a remarkable palnr from Madagascar, from 1 
town An open space, like a raec-coiirse, lies behind tlie fibres of whieli bcjuitiful cloth, resembling stuff, was j 
the town : it is called the Champ do Mars, and is bor- made. The country between Port Louis and Pample- | 
ilercd 1 j/ sever.il large villas, built in a style of neatness mousses is grassy, nearly flat, and but little cultivated, | 
ami elegaiiee like tlitwo in the neighbourhood of cities U]) to the foot of the mountain ranges of Ponce, Moka, 

; 11 the continent of .Europe. Ttie popiilatioii of Port and Peter Hot. Beyond tlie village, tlie country is more | 
l/niis in 18.36 was 27,64.'>, of whom 6673 inales and undulating. Mucli of it is covered with fragments of j 
(.664 females were free, and 8247 males and 6655 females vesicular hiiaalt, among which the sugar-cane is eulti- j 
were Miqnx'ntii cs. Most of the latter and some of the vated. Tn many of the fields the stones are eolleeted in j 
tei i" :■ ivere persons ol colour. French is the language ridges, about four feet apart, and in otliers into squares; 

: urn •• 1 i ; • lly spoken. tlie canes are planted in the spaces between these ru)Jc_ : 

‘ Wo toiik lip our abode at Massey’s liotel, the only walls. Home of the stones .arc small, and others are us ; 
ilc;'ont inn in Port T.onis. It is three storeys iiigli, and large ns a man’s head; but the soil ampng them is li 
, has the hall and lower rooms floored with iiiarhle ; the adapted for the growth of the cane, which thrives even 
walls ;in; covered with paper exhibiting large l.aiidscai)c.s: in the fissures of the rocks, where the stones preserve 
tile slairs and lloors of the uppicr rooms are painted it from drought. In some jilaces tlierc are .also fields i 
i'i;il. as i.s common lierc, and rubbed bright; the beds of manioc, and plantations of bananas, &e.; in (itluirs 
ire covered with niu.sUn curtains to keep off mosquitos, the wood has not yet been ehrared, and among it arc 
tla sc iii.“C'et 3 being numerous, and the iieat rendering it many trees of elKiiiy, also custiu'd-apiile.s, guavas, &c. 
nceo.ssai'v to have the windows open at night. Tlere, that have become wild.’ 1 

fur four (lollar-s {lu-dve shillmyx) a-day cacti, wc had The surface of the Mauritiu.s, however, is not all so 
laiiall tiedrooins, with breakfast at nine, o’clock, and tame and acecssible ; much of the niiamtain scenery is ^ 
dinner at half past five, at the table d’hote. The latter wild and picturesque. ‘ In the evening we aeconiiianicd | 
was in French style, consisting of a great variety of a gentleman, who had resided a con.siderahle time in the 
aaiiill dishes, and siiececded iiiimediately by coffee, colony, to hi.s residence on Plaines Wilhems, seven miles 
Jiurgnndv wine, diluted with water, rvas the common from Port Louis, across the Grande Riviere, and behind 
beverage at dinner; but though considered ns adnr*ed the mountains. Many persons of opulence reside in this 
to tlie climate—-and proh.ahly it is the most so of any district, which, being several hutidred feet above the 
: fermented liquor—yet persons who, for the puriiose of sea, is much cooler than the town. The road was 
I lii.a.ouraging drinking customs, have taken waiter only, crowded with peopile—lliiidoo-s and Malabars, as well as 
' have found themselves better rather than worse for dis- blacks and Creolhs, just (1.838) emerging from slavery. 

I continuing the use of the Ilurgundy wine.’ This much Many of tliem were retuniivig Irorn w'ashing in the 
i for the capital of the Mauritius, in which Mr Backhouse Grande L’ivi.ire, and were carry ing large bundles of 
j found everything excessively dear. Board at Massey’s clothes. Soiiie parts of the country were not cultivated, 
j hotel, 12s. a-day ; a watch-glass, 4s.; a country break- but covered with trees, s^ibs...am^s*ones. Other parts 
J fast, 3s.; thirty miles in an oil-cloth covered omnibus, were oeeupied by lioustSHiT'live colonists, huts of the 
I 123 .; nmtton, Is. per pound; beef, 8d. to 10^.; venison, coloured population, mid fields of manioc_ and sugar- 
2s.; asses, from L.2() to L.80; and flue horses or mules cane. Some of the fields were bordered with a screw- 
at twice that sum. pine, the leaves of which are used for making sugar- 

Mahebourg, the second towm and port in the island, bags, and with Aijavi Americana, Fourcroea gigantea, 

• is described as situated at the southern base of ‘ a pic- large plants, with aloe-like foliage, that have been used 
turesque craggy range of woody mountains, on tlie mar- for fences, but have become naturalised, as has also the 
gin of a deep bay, into w'hich two rivers discharge them- Indian fig under the same circumstances. The ravine 
selves. The bay is called Grand Port, and fronted by a of the Grande Riviere is very beautiful; being deep, 
i coral reef that keeps the waters tranquil within, while and thickly clothed with trees and shrubs, from among 
' the roar of the surge tumbling upon it wdtliout, continu- which rocks and numerous waterfalls emerge.’ The 
: ally strikes the ear. The town consists of several streets botanist will find a large field of interesting facts 
; of wooden houses, chiefly of one storey, many of them iu Mr Btmkhouse’s volume, narrated with the brevity 
shops with upon fronts, and a large military barrack of and precision of a scientific naturalist. 
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The animals of the Mauritius are comparatively few 
and insignificant, if we except the fish, turtles, shell¬ 
fish, and corals, which abound along its shores. Wild 
hogs and deer are met with in the forests, end occa¬ 
sionally furnish sport to the settlers. N« beasts of prey 
or venomous reptile exist in the island; but small lizards 
are numerous, investing even the drawing-rooms of 
Mahebourg and Port Louis. They are quite harmless, 
liowever, eating flies and mosquitos, and occasionally 
partaking of the delicacies iu the pantry. The tropic 
bird builds in the mountain forests and on the sea-cliffs; 
and a small hawk, about the size of our own sparrow- 
liawk, is said to be the only bird of prey in the island. 
Monkeys are not unfrequently met with; a species of 
hare is also found; and rabbits are naturalised on the 
cast coast. Two species of partridge, and some pigeons, 
are the chief wild birds killed for food. The dodo for¬ 
merly found in .’the island is now extinct, at least no 
one has met with it during the present century. In¬ 
sects are numerous, and, as iu all hot climates, exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome: but the natives seem to make re¬ 
prisals in returt;; for the combs of a large ochre-coloured 
w,asp are sold in the bazaar at Port l.ouis, the roasted 
larvic or grubs being prized as a delicacy by the Creole 
population. 

The inhabitants of the Mauritius, mixed and multi¬ 
farious os they are, seem to enjoy conditions more 
favourable tlian those of other recently emancipated 
countries. Their clirant^, though hot, is healthy; little 
clothing is required; and though farinaceous food be 
rather high-priced, tlieir country yields, at little ex¬ 
pense, sugar, coffee, manioc, yams, cocoa-nuts, bread¬ 
fruit, pine-apples, and other tropical produce. Sla¬ 
very has stiJl left them far iu the rear of civilisa¬ 
tion, and of a knowledge of true religion; and it will 
require many years of patient labour and care to spread 
the light of a better state of things amongst tlieni. 
Numerous eciiools, ninlcr the superintendence of diile- 
rent missionary societies and of the government, are 
4 «jw established, and meet with encouragement. Air 
Backhouse speaks well of tliese institutions, and re¬ 
gards them *8 amongst the most liopeful buddings of 
general improvement that he saw on the island. Besides 
schools, there are tempcranc societies, prayer meet¬ 
ings, chapels belonging to diflbreiit sects, and otlier 
mca'is of rcligious and intellectual instruction. Indeed 
tiie colony seems to he in a state of progress, though 
it is much retarded by the retention of old Prench 
law, and by the influence of some of the more wealthy 
idanters in power, who arc opposed to the education 
of tlio lower orders. Temperance does not seem to 
he one of their prominent virtues. ‘ The lower order 
of blacks in Port Ijouis is much debased by drink¬ 
ing at the authorised canteens. Tliese are farmed from 
the government by a private individual; and though 
subjected to some good regulations, respecting being 
open to the street, and burning lights inside, so that 
every person in them may be distinctly seen, yet tliey 
afford facilities for obtaining strong^ drink, such as 
idwuys increase its consumption among certain classes. 
There are also canteens in the military barracks, the 
profits of which are said to be devoted to the relief 
of soldiers’ widows ; and many such widows they make; 
for rarely a week ekiggggrjj^JJjput some of the soldiery 
dying from delirium trem^, cbnsequent upon drink¬ 
ing.’ It is clear that this lovg of liquor among the 
lower orders, and especially among the recently eihan- 
cipated negroes, can only be restrained by a higher 
state of education, which will enable them to compre¬ 
hend the evils it gives rise to, and the comfort afld 
happiness ;^ich an oppo.site course would procure. 
But whiie^edncatlon and religion work their way, they 
ought to^be aided by the positive co-operation of go*- 
verntnent, in lesrehing the facility of obtaining the 
meMS of , indul^‘nce. It is a blind and fatuous policy 
thet, pT expending a vast amount of money and care 
npon wie correction of vice, and niggardly gnidghig 
&e amallest allowance for its prevention. Thus, while 


schools are left to tHe care of private individuals and 
the charity of missionary societies, prisons and hospitals 
are erected and maintained by government for the cor¬ 
rection and cure of those led into vice and crime prin¬ 
cipally through ignorance and intemperance. 

* The prison of tlie court justice is under remark¬ 
ably good management. The building is incommodious, 
scarcely admitting of classification ; but a new one, in¬ 
tended to remedy its defects, containing eighty cells, i% 
in progress of erection. The prisoners confined ifi it 
are debtors, persons committed for triid, and tliose under 
senteni*. Tlie last are qmployed in picking oakum, 
breaking stones, making baskets and nets, and in 
tailoring, shoeniaking, &c.; and some are daily marched 
out to work at the citadel and roads. All prisoners of 
this class are required to work; and if they have not 
been accustomed to any regular occupation, they are 
requested td choose one, in order that they may not he 
ultimately turtied out of prison without the means of 
earning a subsistence. The receipts for labour in 1830 
only amounted to L.SO, 78. 9d.; but in 1837 they liad 
increased to L.20.5, Is. One half of the money is ap¬ 
propriated toward defraying the expenses of tlie prison, 
the other is divided among such prisoners, on being 
diseliarged, as shall have conducted themselves well.’ 
Similar accounts are given of the Hague prison, in v.fhich 
slave apprentices guilty of ‘ marooning’ (running away), 
and otlier misdemeanours, are confined; of the prison at 
Mahebourg; and of tlio military liospital, of wliicli Air 
Backliouse remarks that it i.s a jiity so kirge and fine a 
building should be required cliiefly for pewions wlioiiavo 
made themselves ill either by drinking or othgr moral 
delinquency. Orimes of a serious description arc liappily 
fewer than wliat might have been expected, eonsidering 
tlie numlier and mixed nature of the .Mauritian popula¬ 
tion. Alurder and assassination are rare; robbery and 
tlieft are not niifrcquent; marooning, intenqienmee, 
assault, licentiou.sness, and the like, i'ormiiig the gre.-.t 
bulk of the criminal calendar. 

Tlie manners and customs of the Alauritians aflord 
little matter for remark. Those of tlie liiglicr and 
middle classes are more French tlian Knglish, tliougli 
tlie religious observances, education, mod.'s of living, 
&c. belonging to the mother country, are gradually pre¬ 
vailing, more particularly since tlie {leriod of eman¬ 
cipation. Those of the lower orders are a curious mix¬ 
ture of Creole, Negro, Hindoo, Cliinese, and Englisli, 
wliich can only he successfully amalgamated into one by 
the endeavours of tlie British government, its teachers, 
and ministers of religion. In general, the inhabitants 
are frank and affable to each other; though slavery, as 
elsewhere, has stamped distinctions even among those 
now equal in rank, wliich it will require many years of 
freedom to efface. To be without shoes is the badge of 
bondage; and a negro, who will endure any amount of 
abuse you may choose to heap upon him, will skulk at 
the very mention of ‘barefoot’ These distinctions of 
caste are kept up even in death ; and the cemetery of 
Port Louis, one of the most picturesque that could he 
imagined, is divided into compartments for tlie rich, the 
poor, the negro, the Cliinese, and Hindoo, as if the 
universal doom of ‘ earth to earth ’ should pay deference 
even to the rank of common inanimate elements. A 
population composed of so many different people must 
of course have many religious rites and observances; 
and thus ib> is that a vast amount of superstition and 
idolatry prevails even among those who, by the cere¬ 
mony of baptism, are regarded as Christians. Several 
of these ohservaiiees, as the Yanisey, kept eleven days 
once in eleven months by the Hindoos, is a curious in- 
teimixture of gaiety, frivolity, feasting, and religion. 
Music, processions, dancing, gay dresses, portable pa¬ 
godas, banners, idols, and feasting, compose this ritual, 
which, though not partaken in, is, Seemingly, witnessed 
and enjoyed 'by all classes m the island. These dis¬ 
plays of heathenism are, however, passing away, and 
by and by will be held as mere holidays, Just as the 
god-days of ouf Teutonic ancestors were observed in 
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Britain long after there was no rtiigious idea attached 
to them, and when we were professedly a nation of 
Ghristiana. The dresses of the lower orders are simple, 
and adapted to the climate; though in many cases it 
would lie desirable that something more than a mere 
loin-cloth and turban were added to their wardrobes. 
The females generally go without caps, but many wear 
their hair tastefully done up in huge tortoise shell combs; 
and those of the elder women tie coloured handkcrclriefs 
over their heads above their combs, or even wear veils 
thrown over the neck and shoulders. 

Such is a brief glance at the Mauritius, its history, 
produce, commerce, scenery, ind population, from which 
it may be seen that, small as it is, it forms one of the 
most valuable of our colonial dependencies, and worthy 
of all the attention that government can bestow, if not 
on account of its resources, at least for the importance 
of its position to our Eastern Commerce. 


PERILS OP BUFFALO-HUNTING. 

Amow; the iiumeroiis stories of the chase in India, Ame¬ 
rica, and at home, with whitdi wo have amused our readers, 
the following is undouT)tedly one of tlie most interesting. It 
is rel.ated by Mr Featherstonhaugli in iiis Excursion tliroiigli 
the Slave States—a work noticed in No. 27 of our eurreut 
series:— 

‘ The most interesting Imnter’s story I liavc? over lie.ard 
was told me by our host, Mr Pcrcival, wlio has followed the 
forest-chase fronniia youth. In 1807 he was on a trapping 
expedition with two companions on tlie AV'.asldta, when tliey 
left iilin to kil? biiflalo, lie.ar, and the larger game; .’lud 
he remaii'ed to trap the streams for beaver. He hud not 
met with very gcu>d syceess, and liad been witiiout meat 
.about twenty-four houiB, when, timiiug a small bend of tlio 
river, he espied a iiohle-looking old rnalo buflaiu lying down 
on the lieaeh. Having secured liis canoe, he crept softly 
1 liroiigii a corn-brake wliicdi lay between tlie animal and 
liiinself, and fired. The sliot was an iiirlifi'ereiit one, and 
only wounded tbo uiiim.'d in the side; but it roused him, 
and iiai'ing crossial the river, lie soon lay down again. 
'J’liis was alioiit noon, when tlie animal, liaving grazed,Was 
resting himself in a cool place. I’l'reival now crossed tlie 
l iver also in las canoe, and got into the woods, which were 
there very o)ion, and somewhat broken liy little jiatcties of 
]>r.airie land; a very frei|uenf oceurrenee in tiieso parts of 
.kvkans.as, wliere forest and prairie often seem to be con¬ 
tending for tlie mastery. But tlie bull being sus])ieious, 
rose befoi-e the hunter came near enough to him, and took 
to the ojien woods. I’ereivai was an experienced imnter ; 
lie had killed several hundred buffaloes, and knew their 
ienipers in oveiy sort of situation. He, knew that the ani¬ 
mal, wiien in large ticrds, was easily mastered, and was well 
aware that when alone he was sometimes dogged, and even 
dangerous; ho therefore followed his prey cautiously for 
about a mile, knowing that he would lie down again ere 
long. The buffalo now stepped, and Pcrcival got within 
fifty yards of liim, watching an opportunity to strike him 
mortally ; but tlie beast seeing bis enemy .so near, wheel 1 
(simpleteiy round, pnt bis liuge shaggy head closo to the 
ground before his fore-feet, as is tlieir custom when they 
attack each other, and vapidly advanced ujion the hunter, 
who instantly fired, and iiut his ball through the bull’s 
nose ; but seeing the teinjier the beast was in, and know¬ 
ing what a serious antagonist he was when on tlic offensive, 
he also Immediately turned and fled. 

‘ In running down a short hill some briers threw liim 
down, and ho dropped his gun. There was a tree not far 
. iVom him of about eighteen inches diameter, and cvery- 
tliing seemed to depend upon bis reaching it ^ but os be 
rose to make .a push for it, tlie buffalo struck him on the 
flesky part of the hip with his horn, and slightly wounded 
him. Bi^ore the beast, however, could wheel round ujion 
• him again, htl gained the tree, upon which all the chance 
he_ had of preserving his life rested. A very few feet from 
this tree grow a sapling, about four or five inches in dia¬ 
meter ; a most fortunate circumstanco for the hunter, os it 
contributed materially to save his life. Th« buffalo now 
doggedly followed up nls purpose of destroying his adver¬ 
sary, and a s^tem of attack and defence commenced, that 
perhaps is without a paraUeL Tim buffalo went round and 
round tire tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the 
peculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought 


there was a chance of hitting him ; whilst Pcrcival, gras|)- 
iiig the tree witli his anus, swung himself round it with 
greater rajiidify than the animal could follow him. In this 
rnamier the buffalo harassed him mom thin four /tours, un¬ 
til his hands becamo so sore with rubbing against the | 
rough bark of tHo oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that | 
he began to be disheartened. 

‘ In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes 
pass between it and tlie sapling; Imt the di8t,aiice between 
them was so narrow that it incouvenieiiccd liim, esjiecially | 
wlion lie wanted io make ids jumps; bo tliorefore i're- 
(|uently went round tlie sapling instead of going inside of 
it. Tile time thus eonsuined was precious to Pereival; it 
: enabled liim to breathe, and to consider how lie should 
defend liiinself. 

‘ -After so iimny hours’ fruitless labour, tlio bull seemed to j 
biive lost his pristine vigour, and became slower in his mo- \ 
tions: he would now miike Ids short start, preparatory to j 
his iuuip, only at iiitcrv.ais; and even tiien he juLi’|)cd j 
dwkbtiiigly, as if lie saw that Pcrcival woulff avoid his blow | 
by ?H.iuging to tlio otlier side. It was evident lie was I 
baffled, and was cousidering wiiat Tie slioiild do. Still eon- ■ 
tinning in ids eourso round the tree, but in tins slow man- ; 
tier, he at length made an extraordinary feint, tiiat does ! 
honour to the reasoning powers of ‘Jui buft'alo liiniil} . llo i 
made Ids little start as usual, and wln-n I’ereival’swung I 
liiinself round, tlie bull, iusleail of aiming ids lilow in the ! 
direction he liad been aeeiistoined to do, suddenly turned '■ 
to tliat side of the tree where Perciv.al would be hrouglit i 
wlieu lie Tiad swung Idmself roniiil, and struck witli all liis ^ 
might. Tlie feint liad almost snceeeded : Pereival only 
just saved ids head, and rceeiveiJa si-vere eonliiKinii on liis i 
arm, widcli was p.aralyscd for an instant. He now Tiegau : 
to des])air of saving his life; ids limbs trembled under him; 
lie thought the liuffalo would wear 1dm out; and it was so ; 
ine.xpiessibly painful to Idm to carry on tliis Ringul.ar de- ; 
fence, tliat at one time he entertained tlie idea of leaving I 
tile tree, and jieriidl ting tlie animal to destroy him, as a ! 
mode of saving liimsclf from pain and anxiety that were i 
idiolerablc. 

‘ But the buffalo, just at that time giving decided symp- ' 
toms of being as . tired as liiinself, now siopjied for a few i 
minutes, and Pcrcival took courage. Reineiubering tliat ; 
lie bad his Imtelier’s knife in Ids breast, lie took it out, aiiil 
began to eontrive plans of offence; and wiieii tlio bull, 
liaving rested a while, recommenced ids old rftiinds, Perei¬ 
val took advantage of tlie slowtiess of Ids iiiotions, nnd 
vising a great deal of address and manageiiient, eontrlved 
in tlie eonrso of lialf an liour to stab and cut bini in a 
dozen different places. Tlie uniuial now became wealc 
from loss of blood, and althougli lie continued to walk 
round the tree, he made no iiiorc Jumps, eontentiiig Idiii- ! 
self with keeping ]ii.s liead and neck close to it. 'J'iiis closed i 
tlie eotittiet, lor it cii.ableil Pereival to extend his riglit arm, 
and give liiiii two deadly stain; in ttie eyes. Notidng could 
exceed the frantic rage of tile unwieldy animal when ho 
liad lost his sight; he bellowed, lie groaned, lie jiawed tlie 
ground, and gave out every sign of eonsoious min and im- 
niitigablo fury ; he leaned against the saplmg for support, 
and twice kiiueked himself down liy riisliing witli Ills head 
at tlie large tree. The second fall ternihiated tliis strange i 
tragic combat, wliicli liad now' lasted nearly six bours. The • 
imii'alo liad not strengtli to rise, ami the eonriueror, step¬ 
ping lip to him, and lifting up liis nigli shoulder, cut all the | 
flohU aud ligamenti* loose, and turnevl it over his back. He 
then, after resting himself a few minntes, skinned the 
bea.st, took a part of tlie meat to his c.anoc, mode a fire, 
broiled and at« it. 

‘Of tlic intense anxiety of mind produced in tTic hunter 
by tliis conflict, an idea nu>jSdie toiaieairom the fact, that 
when he joineit liis coinpanioiis after a separation of forty 
days, they asked wliy lie looked so pale amV emaciated, and 
inijuired “ if ho liad been down witli the fever?” Ho then 
Tchrted to them his adventure with the buffalo, adding, that 
from that very even'mg when he prevailed ov«a the animal, 
ho •had never got any tiuiet rest; and so severely,Imd hla 
nervous system been shaken, that as soon as the occupations 
of the day were over, and he had Iain dowii to rest, the image 
of the resolute and powerful anim4 .idvvays came before 
him, putting his life in jeopartly iu a thousand ways, and 
creating in him sueli a desperate aviation of mind, that ho 
was constantly jumping up from th« ground to defend liim- 
self: such was his state, that he Who had been formerly 
proverbial for hie daring and reseSution, now trembled with 
apprehension even when a covey of Tuails unexpectedly 









flu8li(!(l brforo Iiira. Mr Peroival told mo that three 
niontliK had clapacd after this adveiitai'o before his sleep 
became tranquil, and that althoug:Ti twenty-seven years 
had now passed away, everj’ sudden noise would dis¬ 
concert him, even if it were the crowing of a cock. Ten 
years ago he had the curiosity to visit tii« place wherts so 
nuiriiorable a passage hi Ins life occurred, and lie found the 
bark of tlio tree sufticiently tom and abraded to have 
I identifled it, even if the bones of his ancient adversary had 
I not been there.’ 


AUTUMN. 

[From ‘ ImnilKoaiK Lyrics’’^ 

nv WILLIAM ASDKBSON. 

Tub grciiord’s plenteous stoic. 

The apple-boughs o’erbunicned with tlieir load. 

That pa-ssers-by may gather from tbo road, 

Hang now the near walls o'er: 

And filberts, bursting fair. 

Seduce tlie loiterer to reach the hand, 

And pluck the offered treasures of the hand. 

With wood-nuta that arc there. 

The still hill-sides are clad 
With bloom; the distant moorland now is bright 
With blossom and with beauty; the rich sight 
The heart of man makes glad. 

The hamlet is at jieace; 

And, in the ripened fields, the rcitpors ply 
Their useful labour; wbile a golden sky 
Bmiles on the soirnsncrease. 

To the romantic siirlng, 

Tliat gushes lone beneath the neighbouring hill, 
llie cottage maidens go their jars to till, 

While Carols rude they sing. 

SsTot is the ciiekoo's song 
In early spring, and musical and blessed 
The nightingale—young Sommer's lutenist— 

I'ours its gay notes along; 

And in the thuiiiler’s roar. 

In autumn, when the siiddoii lightnings flash, 

Sweet singH the missel-Uirush amid the crash. 

The hiirsting tempest o'er ! • 

As igilitary tree. 

That, pllgriin-liko, Bcathlesa, amid the shock 
Of rudest storms that burst the sterner rock. 

Stands in its grandciw fr 

Blit sweeter thaisthcm all. 

And softer than the voice of love rctnmeil. 

Arc the iintntorisl lays of lips sunburned 
I'Vom village iiiaids that fall! 

To schoolboys' feelings dear 
Is rich-toned autumn. ()h ! with what a zest 
Tliey plunge in stream rotired—despoil a nest— 

Or ramble far and near. 

How oft, when changeful Time 
Ifas sprinkled o'er onr locks its silver threads, 
llenicmhrance brings to mind—and gladness sheds— 
'The iiastiraes of our prime I 

The lowing of the klne. 

In distant meadow-ghules, comes on the c.ar, 

With taste of nature frcsli, like far-off cIkst 
O f riLstics, as they join ^ 

The merry dance nt eve; 

Each rui'ol sound has in it joy and health: 

Man now should garner thought as well us wealth, 
And gladly truth receive. 

The calm Sflftiiiiieturesip^j 
The foliaged cedar, and the ivreathed lax-eh. 

More glowing thoughts and impulses con teach 
Than Learning from his desk ! 


• The Kinging of the missel-thrush during a thunder-storm has 
always appeared to me a beautiful incident in nature. The louder 
the thmider roam, the slirlUcr and sweeter becomes its voice. This 
interesting little bird is popularly known by the name of the storm- 
cock, because he is supposed to sing boldest Immediately previous 
to a storm; but that he also sends forth his ‘ native wood-notes 
wild' during its centiiiuance, Is a fact which has been satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained. Undismayed by the tempest's fury, or rather 
rgjdlcing in its vloloiice, the smaU but spirited songster warbles 
on unceasingly, as if desirous of emulating the loudness of ,tbe 
thunder-tone, or of making his song be hoard above the of 
the pa#ng (foments. 


A FRAGMEfNT FOR THE YOUNG. 
thanslatbd from thf. german. 

Are there any among you, my young friends, who desire 
to preserve health and checrftilness through life, and at 
length to reach a good old age ? If so, listen to wliat I arn 
about to tell you. I 

A eonsidorablo time ago I read in one of tiic newspaiicrs 
of the day tliat a man had died near Ixmdon at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 110 years, that lie never liad been ill, and 
that he had maintained through life a cheei-ful, happy tem- 
perameiit. I wrote immediately to London, begging to 
know if, in the old man’s treatment of hiiiLself, there had 
been any pcenlinrity whiMi had rendered his life so 
lengthened and so happy, and tho answer I received was as I 
follows;— I 

‘ He was uniformly kind .and obliging to everybody; be 
quaiTcIlcd with no one ; he .ate and drank merely that he I 
might not suffer from hunger or thirst, and never beyond 
wliafc necessity required. From his earliest youtli he never i 
allowed himself to be unemployed. These were the only | 
means he used.’ 

I took a note of this in a little book where I gencrally 
wvite all that 1 am anxious to remember, and very soon 
aftcrw'ards I ob.served ill another pajier that a woman had 
died near .Stockholm at 115 years of age, that she never 
was ill, and was always of a coiitenteil, happy disposition. 

I immediately wrote to .Stockholm, to lc.ani what means j 
this old woiiinn had- used for preserving her health, and i 
now read tho answer:— | 

‘ She was always a gieat lover of cleanliness, and in the 
daily habit of washing her face, feet, and .hands in cold 
water, and as often !ls opportunity offeri#!, she batlied in 
the same ; she never ate or drank any deliuaeics or sweet- 
incnts ; seldom coffee, sehloin tea, and never w inq,’ 

Of this likewise I took a note in iiiv little book. 

Some time after this again I reinf that near St I’elcrs- 
burg a mini liad died wlio had enioj’cd good healtli till lie ! 
was 120 years old. Again I took my pen and wrote to St j 
Petersburg, and here is the answer :— i 

‘He was an early riser, and never slept beyond seven | 
liours at a time; lie never was idle; he worked and em¬ 
ployed liiiiLself eliielly in the oiicii air, and partieularly in | 
iiis garden. WTietlier he walked or sat in Ids chair, lie : 
never permitted liimself to Sit awry, or in a bent posture, ■ 
but was always jierfectly straight. Tlie luxurious and etfe- ' 
minute habits of citizens he held in great coiitein])t.’ : i 

Al t er having read all this iff my little book, 1 said to my- ' 
self, ‘ You will be a foolish man indeed not to iirofit by tlic 
example and experience of these old people.’ 

I then wrote out all th.<it I had been able to discover 
about these hajipy old people upon a large card, which I 
Kiisjamded over my writing-desk, so that I might have it 
always before my eyes to remind mo what I ought to do, 
and from what I slionld refrain. Every morning and even¬ 
ing I read over the eontents of my card, and obliged my¬ 
self to eoiifonn to its rules. 

And now, iiiy dear j'oniig readers, I can assure you, on 
the word of an honest man, that I am much happier, arid 
in better lie.alth than I used to be. Fonnerly, I had head¬ 
ache nearly every day, and now I suffer sc.arcely once in I 
three or four nioiitlis. Hefore I began these rules, I hardly i I 
dared venture out in rain or snow without catching cold. 11 
In former times, a walk of half an hour’s length fatigued and 1 1 
exhausted mo ; now I walk miles without weariness. j j 

Imagine, then, the happiness I experience ; for there arc 1 1 
few feelings so cheering to tho spirit as those of constant j i 
|;nod health and vigour. Bnt, alas! there Is something 11 
m which I cannot imitate these happy old people—and 
that is, that I have not been accustomed to all this from 
my youth. 

Uh that.(were young again, that I might imitate them 
in all tilings, that I might bo happy and long-lived as they 
were 1 i 

Little children who read this, you are the fortunate ones i 
who arc able to adopt in perfection this kind of life! . | 
What, then, prevents yon living henceforward as healthily i 
and liappily as the old woman of Stockholm, or as long 
and as usefully as the old men of London and St l?eter8- i 
burg? I 
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j SCRUBS. 

i There is .a set of persons wlio think to get the wea- 

I tlier-gage of all mankind by cribbing off si.xpcnces from 
! tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners. This, like 

II all other delusions, holds a tyrannical svray over its vic- 
; 1 tim, and seldom quits him till the breath is also about to 
! depart. The unavoidable effect during life is to subject 
: i the unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
j I pressure of which would in general be quite insupport- 

; 1 able, were it not for thc>fallacy he lies under of suppos- 
: ing himself to be all the time one of the three or four 
I wise people whp redeem the human race from the chiirge 
j- of universal folly. Perhaps the world reg.ards scrubs 
I: with a somewhat too^erce hatred. They arc a frater- 
I nity only unfortunate in loving (themselves) not wi.sely, 

: but too well. Instead of being detested and held in 
j contempt, as they generally arc, they might rather be 
i! regarded with pity, as so many WTetched men labouring 
Ij under a false theory, which they continually believe to 
I: be exalting them, when in reality it is only dragging 
j I tliem down. We ought to speak gently of scrubbism, 
■! !is wo do of any other form of insanity, and only he 
; I thankful that we are not scrubs ourselves. 

'! To be quite serious—there is a certain medium be¬ 
tween too great and too little liberality of general con- 
iluet, which cannot be transgressed far in either direction 
j without injurious consequences. It is bad to be a spend¬ 
thrift; it is weak to be ovcr-inelting and bountiful. But 
! so it is also bad to be unduly solicitous about little 
j savings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully i)ar- 
simouions in proportion to one’s circumstiinces. Such 

I conduct docs indeed often appear to be attended with 

II the desired object of accumulation ; hut when thus suc- 
; i cessful in one way, it is sure to be injurious in another, 

I in precluding all kindly sympathy from our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and shutting up many other valuable sources of 

! enjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, 
the apparent success is not justly due to scrubbism, hut 
; I to qualities of a respectable kind which may have Imp- 
penod to be associated with it, and which would have 
told lictter without it. Such at least is the conclusion I 
; am disposed to come to, when I consider how frequently 
■ 1 have seen extreme narrowness in money dealings, 
and sordidness in expenditure, attended by something 
like a fkilure in the great struggles of life. There 
is an English proverb, that a penny soul never came to 
'twopence; and it is not difficult to see how this should 
be ; for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent 
a man from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
calculated to be beneficial to him; and, second, they 
tend to have the efffect of disqualifying himself and all 
connected with him for meeting that public favour on 
which fortonc very mudii depends. When we hear a 
man constantly talking with earnestness about paltry 
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prolUs, or find bini unyielding in dealings about small 
WW s'ims, or endeavouring to ‘ shave’ as much as pos¬ 
sible 'oft' every article he sells and every payment he has 
to make, we are necessarily disgusted witli him : W'o 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided he accord¬ 
ingly is. Such a man only can»be successful with a 
great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own 
hard work, or some fortunate accident in his position, 
will be unfitvourablc. 

This view is the more confirmed, when we look to tlie 
instances of successful men who have pursued the con¬ 
trary xxflicy. The late M. Laflttc of Paris rose from 
being a penniless clerk to be the first banker of his 
day, and one of the most eminent public characters of 
his country; although it was remarked of him, that the 
generosity of his nature made hini the dupe of whoever 
chose to attempt imposing upon him. His case reminds 
ns of what we can liardly regard as a fiction, the remark 
of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield os to simple 
kind-hearted neighbour Flamhorough, whom he had 
contrived to clicat in one way or anotlier once every year, 
‘ and yet,’ he said, ‘ Plamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to pwverty and a 
jail.’ Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gene¬ 
rous policy. 1 cannot refrain from mentioning a some¬ 
what quaint one, which was mentioned to me in con¬ 
versation some years ago. The late Mr Fowler, a 
brewer of beer at Prcstonp.ans, in East Lothian, who 
died worth a very large sum, was believed to liave been 
indebted for it all to' a benevolent liberality of nature, 
wliicli, taking a professional direction, induced him to 
make his liquor unusually good. He would go up to his 
vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ StiU rather poor, 
my lads—give it another cast of tlie malt’ By perse¬ 
vering in this course, he obtained the highest character 
as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remunerative 
sale for his ale, not only in our own island, but in India 
and the colonies. I observe it stated in a contemporary 
publication, that lu the discussions of the directors of 
the Dover railway respecting fares and arrangements 
for the public oonveniency, Mr Baxendale, the chairman, 
remarked that a hard hargain is ever a ^d bargain for the 
apparent gamer; araaxim equally jus^and well expressed. 
The work which quotes the remark adds, that its spirit 
has been impressed on the management of this railway 
— ‘the public, rich and poor,’ being ‘treated like a 
gentleman ’—and the prophecy is further hazarded, that 
the'higliway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. 
Of tWt we can have little doubt. And it is ever so. 
Providing a good article or good aocommodation to the 
public, at the cheapest rate Which proinisea a fair pro¬ 
fit, is in reality a kind of beneficence, compared with 
more exacting terms. There ihiQi’ be a trading object 
in the one case as well as in the other; but a trading 
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object maj’ be pursued in the spirit of a kindly meaning 
liiwu'ality,'instead of a grasping and extorting policy; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most probably 
will, where a different system fails. ^ 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will 
nlrnost invariably be found entertaining mean views of 
mankind, describing them as ready on all occasions to be 
gulled—as heedless, heartless, th-mklcss—these notions 
being in truth only a reflex from his own consciousness. 
This is one of the scrub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjust¬ 
ing his conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such 
rules, he becunies an object of universal dislike, and 
his interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
from such vi^^vs of man’s moral nature, and of the best 
means of .attaining prosperity, to those which have been 
entertained by high and generous minds. Pitt, who 
lijvd as much occasion as any man could have to see his 
fellow-creatures in unfavourable lights, nevertheless de¬ 
clared it to Iki the result of his experience in the main, 
that mankind genora^y meant well, and that anything 
else was the exception, and not the rule. Hear also 
what the Late amiable Dr Cheyne, the he.ad of the medi¬ 
cal profession in Dublin, states in liis memoir of bis 
own life. Speaking of the comniencement of ids 
career, ‘ I endeavoured,’ he s.ays, ‘ to teooino acquainted 
witli the characters of tkose who moved in tlie liighest 
rank of the profession, and to discover the causes 
of tlieir success; and I ascertained that, although a 
man might acquire popularity by various means, he 
could not reckon upon preserving public favour, unless 
he possessed the respect of Ids own profession ; tliat 
if he would eff'cetualli/ yutird his own interests, he must 
in the. first place attend to the interests of others ; hence 
1 was led carefully to study, and liberally to construe, 
that part of tricdic.'il ethics which reguiates the con- 
'Ttuct of physicians towards each otlier.’ Dr Clieyne 
seems to liave strictly followed this rule in the course 
of tliat careSr which terminated so brilliantly ; for, in an 
address presented to him by his brethren on his being 
forced by bad health to retiie, the following passage 
occurs :—‘ Ji'aithful <ali]fe to your patients and your col¬ 
leagues, you became pre-eminent witliout exciting 
jcalous 3 '. Your extensive information and sound prac- 
ticid judgment, the candour and kindness which you have 
ever shown to your brethren, and the sterling integrity 
and dignified deportment wddeh have alw'ays been con¬ 
spicuous in your intercourse with every member of the 
lirofcssion, have so fully commanded our highest esteem 
and unlimited confidence, that we should hail with sin¬ 
cere pleasure your return to that important station 
amongst us which you liave so long and so deservedly 
occupied.’ And is it not reasonable, and only reason¬ 
able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to lie 
promoted by his having the good-will, instead of the ill- 
will, of ids fellows? In the one case,^t is liimself and a 
thousand minor influences working to the end; in the 
other, it is himself working to it, but a thousand secret 
infiuenees working against it. Considering tlie diffi¬ 
culties which they needlessly raise in their course, tlie 
successes of the*fMlflsh are far more wonderful than 
those of the generous. Wlicrc, with competent pru¬ 
dence and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity 
towards others, accompanied by a practical liberality 
according to tbe measure of the understood means, all 
works well; and ultimate triumph is certain. But the 
pnwperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the 
contempt and detestation of the public, can never be 
anything but a kind of miracle when it occurs, and, far 
more probably, it is strained after in vain. 

lor these ^sims, I regard the scrub as a person 
labouring Wfier a natural misfortune, and who claims 
the pity of M who can lie so magnanimous as to sipile 
at his jvretened maxims and the derision in w'ltlch he 
affects Jte Jilt'd every generous principle. Let idl. 


however, who may feel tempted to adopt his policy, be 
impressed with a due horror for it, as that above all 
others worst calculated either to promote material in¬ 
terests, or to procure the mental amenity in which the 
happiness of life more truly consists. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

THIRD AimCLE. 

From ■Windermere we set out for Keswick, by way of 
Arableside, from which it ^ distant sixteen miles. The 
first part of the road leads througli the beautiful valley 
of the Rothay, and among tlie grounds and pleasant 
sliades of Rydal Hall. At the distance of a mile and a 
half from Ainbleside we reached the village of Rydal, 
situated in a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of 
Rydal Mere. In the immediate vicinity is llydaJ Hall, 
the scat of the family of Le Fleming since the time of 
Henry VI., finely placed on an eminence somewliat 
Muthdrawn from the east end of tlie lake, in a close 
romantic nook among old woods that feather the fells 
which appear over their summits. The woods and 
grounds around this ancient mansion are laid out in 
keeping with the character of the surrounding scenery, 
and wherever 

* appcai’B, 'tis with unsandaled foet.* 

'The taste by which a cascade in the plc-asurc-groiinds, 
pouring under the arch of a rude rock rfmidst the green 
tint of woods, is shown through a darkened garden 
house, and tlierefore, with all the oppositiipi which 
light and sliade can give, is even,not too artiticiaL so 
admirably is tlie intent aeconiphshed of making all 
the light that is admitted full upon the objects wliich 
are cliiefty meant to be observed. ‘ Here,’ says West, 
‘nature has performed every tiling in little which sho 
usually executes on her larger scale, and on that ac¬ 
count, like the miniature painter, seems to have finished 
every part of it in a studied manner: not a little 
fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, not a single 
stem of brushwood that starts from its craggy sides, 
but has its picturesque meaning; and tiie little cen¬ 
tral stream, dashing down a cleft of tlic darkest- 
coloured stone, produces an effect of light and shadow 
beautiful beyond description.’ ‘ The sylvan, or rather 
the fiirest scenerj of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher 
North, ‘was, in the memory of living men, miigtii- 
fiieiit; and it still contains a treasure of old trees. 
By all means wander away into these old woods, and 
lose yourselves for an hour or two among the cooing of 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and 
the rustle of the harmless glow-worm among the last 
year’s red beech-lcavcs. No very great harm should 
you even fall asleep under the shadow of an oak, while 
the magpie chatters at safe distance, and the more in¬ 
nocent squirrel peeps down upon you from a hough of 
the canopy, and then hoisting his tail, glides into the 
obscurity of tlie loftiest umbrage.’ A Uttle above the 
hall, on a projection of the hill called Knab Sear, stands 
Rydal Mount—a lovely cottage-like building, as Mrs 
llemans describes it, almost hidden by a pi^usion of 
roses, which we regard with deep interest—the dwelling 
of Wordsworth, the great philosophic poet of the age. 
From a grassy mound in front, ‘commanding a view 
always so .rich, and sometimes so brightly solemn, that 
one can well imagine its influence traceable in many of 
tlie poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops; close at hand are Rydal Hall and 
its ancient woods ; right opposite, the Loughrigg Fells, • 
ferny, rocky, and sylvan ; and to the right, Rydal Mere, 
scarcely seen through embowering trees; while just 
below, the chapel lifts up its little tower.’ In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity is a house called the Kmab, to whii^ our 
attention was directed as having been formerly occu¬ 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later period 
by Mr Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of tbe famous S. T. 
Coleridge, and himself an author of no mean repute. 
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Leaving Rydal Lake, and passing between the tower¬ 
ing beights of Knob Scar on tlie right, .and l^oughrigg 
I Fells on the left, the road winds round a projecting rock, 

I beyond which the lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
; upon the view.* ‘ The bosom of the mountain,’ says.the 

poet Gray, ‘ spreading here into a broad basin, discovers 
in the midst Graanierc Water; its margin is hollowed 
into small hays, with emineiKuis, some of rock, some of 
soft turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the 
little lake they command; from the shore a low pro¬ 
montory pn.shes itself far into the water, and on it stands 
a white villa^, with a parisbchurcli rising in the niid.st 
■ of it; hanging enclosures, corn fields, and meadows 
green as an emerald, wdth their trees and hedges and 
cattle, fill up the whole space from the edge of the 
water; ami just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 
at tlie bottom of a steep smooth lawn, einl)o.<sumcd in old 
woods which climb half way up the mountain sides, and 
discover above a broken line of crags that crown the 

I I scene. Not a single red tile, no staring gentleman’s 
;! house, breaks upon the repose of this unsuspected para- 
; I dise; hut all is peace—rustifdty and happy poverty in 
; j its sweetest, most becoming attire.’ Grasmere lias 
!i also been sketched by Wordsworth in his * Ex-enrsion,’ 

11 and it is diflieult to say whether the prose of the one 
; poet or the poetry of the other docs greatest justice to 
! this lovely vale: - 

* l’|ion G riniiur i^wund a .(jray charuli tower, 

. I were .sertH'mid by tuflod frtvb, 

; I And towjirds a crvHlal Merc that lay beyond, 

Ainon^ lioeji hills and wofids einbosomed, floea d 

I : A eojiitniH stream, with holdly winding coursi.' ; 

! tiTLCCtthle—llient liidden—there attain 

i I To i'estore4, and .ulitteruiR in the auu ; 

: I On the Ktrenm's tainlcr,, and everywhere, ;ijt}K.'aru(I 

I I .Pair dwollinKS, hiiijile, or iii soeial Unofcs; 

I i ^'omc fjoatleriHl o’er the level, othoi> jH'reacd 

I i On the hilhsidcs—a cheerful quint i*trcne. ' 

I Tile viciv from the ro.ad near the head of the lake is 
i 1 extremeiy fine. Tlie lake, shining like a hnrni.shed 
i silver sea, and rcllecting the preciiiitoiis mountains with 
i every feature of every object on its tranquil banks, 

I! * Lies like a slcepins child, too West to wake.' 

; I rt,s western boundary is formed by tlin nigged bilks of 
1 ) Silver Ilow and the lofty range of Fairfield, while he- 
i| liitid the vilkage Uclm-crag rears its crest, ‘a strange 
j 1 fantastic summit, round, yet jagged, and splintered like 
j tile wheel of a water-milk’ Tlie strange broken outlines 
j of the top of this mountain have given rise to nuniber- 
less wliinisieal comparisons. Gray likens it to a gigantic 
j huildiiig demolislieiJ, and the stones which eompo.sed it 
I filing across each other in wild eonfu.sioii; West to a 
mass of antediluvian remains; Otlay says that, viewed 
from Dunniiiil Raise, a mortar elevated for throwing 
shells into the valley is no unapt comparison; mid 
AVordsworth, in allusion to a local opinion, speaks of 
‘ The ancient woman seated on Holm Crag.' 

After leaving Grasmere, we met with nothing very in¬ 
teresting till we came to the celebrated pass of Dunmail 
Raise, a depression between two lofty mountains, Steel 
i Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping 
j lines on each side, and shut up the vale. About the 
j middle of the pa.ss our attention was attracted by a huge 
: cairn or 

! - ' jiHe of stones 

Heaped over brave King Dimmall's bones—* 

He who once held supreme command, 

'Last king of reeky Cumberland ; 

His bones, and those of ail his power. 

Slain here in a disiistrons hour.' 

According to tradition, this cairn 'was erected as a me- 
mprial of the victory obtained a. d. 94.') by Edmund the 
Saxon king, over Dunmail, king of Cumberland. The 

* 'We would recommend the visitor to follow itio eld road to 
firasmere, which branches off at a place called White Moss Slate 
Uuarry. It is shorter, and to he preferred by pedc.strians, on ac¬ 
count of the line views it commands of Kydat and Grasmere lakes. 
It sLso leiulH jiast the ‘ Wisliing Gate,' celebrated by Wordsworth 
in some beautiful verses. 


conqueror, in eonformity with the cruel us.ages of tlie 
age, ))ut out the ej'es of Dunmail’s two sons, and gave 
his territory to Malcolm, king of Scotland. Dunmail 
Raise forms one of the grand passes from Westmoreland 
into CumlHirliiild, and Gilpui eonjeetures that the cairn 
was probably intended to mark the division Iwtween 
the kingdoms of Kngkind ami Keutlund in aiieiciit 
times, when the Scottish border extemkd Imyond its 
jiresoiit bounds. The entrimce into Gunilierhind pre¬ 
sents us 'witti a scene of roinarkable grandeur and 
sublimity, composed of a vista of liiige mountains, 
extemling through an easy de.sccnt of six or seven 
miles, and terminated by Tliirleinere, or Wytmru Water, 
a long but narrow and umulomcd kike, baving little else 
than walls of riKiky fells starting froip its margin. 
The road, winding higb ovee the .skirts of ‘ the miglitv 
Il/llvdiyII,’ soon hronglit us to this kiln-, to wtin li the 
WiSnntairi forms a vast side-screen throirglioiit its wliole 
length. It is an oliject every way suited to the harren- 
ness and desolation of the siirroiimliiig scenery; ‘no 
lufted verdure graces its hanks, nor hanging woods 
throw rich rellectioiis on its surface, hut every form 
which it suggests is savage ami ik-solatc.’ Oiir atten¬ 
tion wais directed to a rock iirojecting into the lake, on 
its eastern side, whieh has acquiri-d tlie appellation of 
‘ Glarke’s Leap,’ from the eircumstatice of a person bear¬ 
ing this name having, in deference to the suggestion of 
his wife, jireeipitated liiniself into the Mere. Near the 
foot of Thirlenierc, we pass oni extremity of the vale of 
St .John, a narrow cultivated spot, lying in the ho.soiti 
of t.remcmlous rocks, which imjiend over it in imisses of 
gray crag. Jaxiking down through a vast rocky vista, 
ttie liro.ad broken steeps of Saddleback, ar.;i the dark 
hhio peaks of Skiildaw, are seen closing it to the north. 
‘On every .side,’ says .Mrs Radchfi'e, ‘are images of 
desolation ami stiipemious grciitncss, closing njion a 
narrow line of p:istoriil ricliiiess, a picture of verdant 
beauty seen through a frame of rock-work.’ 

* Pilled Id by many a loff.y b'H, •• 

Tlio narrow «1<‘U lay isinootli and .still, 

.Anti down its vordanl boston kwl, 

A Avlntling brooklet luuntl its hM.'^ScotL 

In the middle of the vale stands the Castle Rock, a m.as- 
sive crag, which derives its name from its rcmarkahlc 
resemblance to a dilapidated ahd fiiiie-worn fortress. 
The lofty turrets and f;igged hiittlementa, the galleries, 
the bending arehc-s, and the hnttrt'sse.s, may be distinctly 
traced. On a nearer aiiproacb, however, the illusion 
v.'inishcs; according to local superstition, by virtue of 
the sujMirnatural art of eertain genii who govern the 
pkiee. On a close inspection, we found, like other cu¬ 
rious travellers, the venerable walls' transformed into a 
mass of rugged roelts— 

‘ And that enchanted mount once more 
A iiile of Kvauite fiagmtuts bore.' 

Proceeding onward, the three grand rival mountains of 
Cumberland, Skiildaw, Saddleliaek, ami Helvellyii, were 
now seen together*; :nid aseeiidiiig the summit of Castle- 
rigg, where formerly' stood an ancient castle, the re.si- 
dence of the Earls of Derweiitwater, we obtained a must 
extensive view, eomprising the lakes of Derwentwater 
ami Bassentliwaile, the fertile vale Jjirough which the 
Derwent winds on its passage from tlie one lake to the 
other. Surrounding the whole, rises a vast circular chain 
of mountains; and towering over them all, on the eastern 
aide of the isthmus, vvliieh joins the valley of Derweiit- 
watcr with that of Bassenthwaite, stands the mountain 
of Sikiddaw. Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, 
when lie turned round at this place to contemplate the 
scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘ that he had 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Castlu- 
rigg stands the small market-town of Keswick, on the 
south hank of the Greta, little more than a mile from 
the foot of Skiddaw. Keswick eontains two museums, 
which deserve a visit, as they include, in addition to 
many foreign curiosities, specimens illustrating the na¬ 
tural history and geology of the surrounding country. 
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Mr FlintoiT's accurate model of the lake district, the 
labour f>f many years, is also well deserving of inspec¬ 
tion. On a little eminence near the town, overhanging 
the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years .the 
residence of the late poet-laureate Southiy. It is in all 
respects a very plain dwelling; but the grandeur of the 
prosijeut which it commands can scarcely fail in fasci¬ 
nating the gaze of the coldest and cinllest of spectators. 
The lake of Derwentwatcr in one direction, with its 
lovely islands, the lake of Bassenthwaite in another, 
j the mountains of Newhvnds, arranging themselves like 
I pavilions, the gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just 
! revealing its sublime chaos through the narrow vista of 
j its gorge—all these objects lie in different angles to the 
j front; wliilst the sullen rear is closed for many a league 
i by the vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blen- 
I cathara—mountains which are rather to be considered as 
frontier harriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chambers and different 
climates, than as insulated cmiacuccs, so vast is the area 
which they occupy. 

H:df a mile from igieswick is the celebrated lake of 
Derwentwater. A stenc of more romantic beauty thiin 
this lake affords can scarcely he imagined. It is about 
ten miles in circumference, and In shape is pretty much 
like a boy’s kite, ‘ expanding within an amphitheatre of 
mountains, rocky, but not vast: broken into many fan¬ 
tastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, somotimos 
pyramidal, opening by Jiarrow valleys to the view of 
rocks that rise immediately beyond, and are again over¬ 
looked by others. The precipices seldom overshoot tlie 
water, but are arranged at some distance; and tlic sliores 
swell with woody eminences, or sink into green pastoral 
margins. Masses of wood also frequently appear among 
the cliffs, feathering them to their summits; wid a wliitc 
cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoU of a pasture projecting to the lake, 
and looks so exquisitely picturesque as to seem placed 
ttiere purposely to adorn it. The lake in returfl faith¬ 
fully reflects the whole picture; and so evenly and bril¬ 
liantly tran^ueent is its surfsice, that it rather heiglitens 
than obscures the colouring.’ Its bosom is spt.tted by 
several small islands, tlie largest of which are Sr. Her¬ 
bert’s Isle, Lord’s Island, anil Vicar’s Isle. At irregular 
intervals of a few years, tlie lake exhibits a singular 
phenomenun, in the rising of a floating island, varying 
in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bot¬ 
tom to the surface of the water. It is composed of 
eartliy matter, six feet in thickness, covered with vege¬ 
tation, and is full of air-bubbles, which, it is supposed, 

I by jienetrating the wliole mass, diminish its specifle 
I gravity, and are the^ause of its buoyancy. St Herbert’s 
I isle, wliieh is iilaced nearly in the centre of the lake, 

I derives its name from a holy hermit who lived in the 
seventh century, and had his cell on this island. The 
remains of the hermitage are still visible. The story 
! of this saintly eremite, and the afl’ection which he bore 
I to St Cuthbert of Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. 

I It states, that at the intreaty of Herlxwt, the holy bishop 
j besought from heaven the favour that lie should die at 
the same time with himself; which pra 3 -erwas granted. 
Near the ruins of the hermitage stands a small cot¬ 
tage of unhewn ^tonc, erected some years ago by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson/Th whose representative the island 
at present belongs. Lord’s Island has upon it the hardly 
perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, erected by one 
of the Derwentwatcr family with the stones of their 
deserted castle which stood on Castlerigg. Derwent¬ 
water gave the title of earl to the Ratcliffe family, in 
whose possession the lake and adjacent lands continued 
until the ruin of that noble house. That portion of them 
which lies hi the neighbourhood of Derwentwater was 
recently purchased by Mr Marshall of Leeds, the emi¬ 
nent manufacturer. 

The views both of lake and mountain scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater are remarkably nume- 
. ro^tjliid interesting, and few places will afford tWad- 
minr of nature more beautiful prospects of rock, wood. 


and water. A very pleasant excursion may be made 
through the ‘jaws of Borrow'dale’ to the secluded vahey 
of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswitdr. 
Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale road, we passed in 
sueqession Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Crag; 
all of them excellent stations for obtaining the most 
picturesque Views of the lake. Wallow Crag was a 
favourite resort of Southej’, wlio has given a beautiful 
description of it in the first vidnnui of Ids Colloquies on 
tlie Progress of Society. A hollow in the sumiidt of 
the mountain has obtained tlie name of the Lady’s Kako, 
from a tradition that a J'oiuig lad^' of the Derwentwater 
family, in the time of some public disturbance, made 
licr escape at this spot, by climbing an apparently inac¬ 
cessible precipice. Winding under tlie w'ood.s of Bar- 
rowsidc, we reached the celebrated waterfall of Lowdorc. 
The stream, falls through a chasm between two towering 
perpendicular rooks. The intcrniediate 'part, broken 
into large fragments, forms the rough bed of the cascado. 
The grandeur of the rocks around the stream renders the 
scene at all times impressive; hut the cascade is depen¬ 
dent in a great measure for its effect on the quantity of 
water. Here Borrowdale begins, its rocks sjireading in 
a vast sweep round the lieail of the lake. ‘ The aspect 
of these rocks,’ says Mrs Radclifl’e, ‘ with the fragments 
that liave rolled from their summits, and lie on each 
side of the road, prepared ns for the scene of tremendous 
ruin we were approaching in tlie gorge or ji.ass of Bor- 
rowdalc, wliieli opens from tlio centre of tlio anqilii- 
tlieatre that binds the head of DenvtWlwater. Doi k 
rocks j'aw'ii at its eiitranee, and discio.scsfi narrow pass 
running up between mountains of gi’anite tliat qre sliook 
into nlmo.st every jiossiblc form of Jiorrrfr. All above re¬ 
sembles the aceuniuhitions of an earthquake, spliiitoi ed, 
shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs have rolled down 
into tlie glen below, where, however, is still a miniature 
of the sweetest pastoral be.mty on the banks of tlic 
river Derwent.’ I’ursuing tins wild pass for about a 
mile, we readied tlie gigantic Bowder-stone— 

* UfKin a scmicirqiic of tnrf-rrUBl groiiufl, 

A mass of mole, reseniblm^r, as it ia.y | 

Jlight at the foot of that nioi.st j 

A stramleil ship with Iced npturnc'l, ili.i-t ! 

CarelcsH of winds and wa\cs.’^’ | 

Tliis immense block, wliich appears to liave been de- | 
taehed from tlio heiglits above by lightning or some | 
convulsion of nature, stands on a platform of groiiml a ; 
sliort distance to tlie left of the road. It measures about ! 
twenty yards in lengtii and ten in height, and lias been i 
computed to weigh upwards of 1900 tons. The side h 
towards tiie road projects about twelve feet over the j 
base, and it is poised upon one of it.5 angles with a i 
trilling additional support towards one end. Its suimiiit, 
which commands a fine view of the interior of Borrow¬ 
dale, may be gained by means of a ladder whicli has 
been irflixed to it for the use of strangers. Close to 
Bowder-stone, hut on the opposite side of the river from j 
the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation ! 
richly clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, on. tlie 
summit of which the traces of a Roman fortification 
may still be seen. At Castle Crag, th« road and the ; 
bed of the river occupy the whole of tlie level portion ' 
of the valley; but at the small village of Rosthwaite, a 
mile beyond, it widens considerably, and presents a ; 
varied and pleasing landscape. A short way further on, , 
in the neighbourhood of a place called Seatollar, wo 
reached the celebrated mine of plumbago, or black-lead, 
as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
has been worked at intervals for upwards of two cen¬ 
turies ; but being now less productive, tlie ore has been * i 
excavated for several j'ears consecutively. We were 
informed that the best ore procured here soils at thirty 
shillings a-pound. Gilpin makes mention of a strange 
fraud perpetrated by the proprietor of a part erf the 
mountain contiguous to the mine, for the purpose of 
obtaining a share of this valuable mineral. At the 


* Wordewoitli. 
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cxpciia||Bf great labour, be sunk a abaft, wbieb lie car¬ 
ried diagonally till be entered tbe mine, where bo con- 
tiiined his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
length his fraud was brought to light, and he was tried 
at (Carlisle. The peculiarity of his c.ase had no jirece- 
dent. He saved his life; but a law was obtained by the 
jiroprietors of the mine to defend their property from 
such indirect attacks for the future. 

Crossing Buttermere Haws, a steep and rough liill, 
commanding noble views of the receding valley of Bor- 
rowdale, nnd passing the almost perpendicular wall of 
ITovister Crag, with its slate miarries, we reached tbe lake 
and hamlet of Buttermere, ftirming the very picture of 
seclusion. The margin of the lake, which is overhung by 
I some of the loftiest and steeliest of the Cumbrian moun- 
; tains, exhibits on citlier side few traces of human neigli- 
bourhood; the level area, where the hills recode enough 
to allow of any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost 
savage. The waters of the lake are deep and sullen, 
and the harrier mountains, by excluding the sun for 
1 much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy impres- 
; j sions. At the foot of this lake lie a few unornamented 
' fields, through which rolls a little brook conneeting it 
i with tlie larger lake of Cruimnock; and at the edge of 
j i thisniiniuture domain, upon the road-side, stainls a elns- 
j I ter of cott ages, so small and few, that in the richer tracts 
I i of the island they would scarcely ho complimented with 
: i tile name of liamlet. Additional interest lias been given 
, i to this spot, by tlie romantic and somewhat tragical story 
i! of Mai'y of Ihfltermere, the daughter of the ‘ states- 
: man," who, mire perha])s for tbe sake of gathering any 
little loeal news, fiian with imich view to pecuniary pro¬ 
fit at that era, l?ept Jbe rustic inn in this secluded bani- 
lef. About the elosc of last eciiturv, an individii.al of 
soniewluit showy exterior, with a handsome travelling 
j eiinipage, took up his residence at ICeswick, with tlie 
professed purpose of viewing at his lei.siire the beauliful 
s-'enery of the ilistrict. Mis real name was Hatfield ; but 
j ho gave biinself out fir tbe HonouraUe Augustus Hope, 

1 brother of the Earl of llopctoun. V'ceni Keswick, as bis 
heiid-ciuartcrs, lie made exeursions in every direction 
amongst the neighbouring valleys, meeting everywdierc 
witli the respect and atlention due to the brother of a 
nobleman. In an evil hour the lie.artless impostor visited 
the retired vale of But termcre, and being struck with tlie 
pi rsoual attractions of the daughter of the innkeeper, 
then a beautiful young woman of eighteen, he paid his 
iiddrcs.scs to lier, .and in a sliort time succeeded in ob¬ 
taining her hand in marriage. No long period elapsed, 
however, before he ivas apprehended and tried on a 
charge of forgery, and being found guilty, suflered the 
' e.-clrcme penalty of the law. After his execution, Uole- 
ridge. who was at tliat time living in this district, saw 
j and examined his very interesting papers. ‘Tlie.-ie,’ 
j says tlie English Opium Eater, ‘ were eliietly letters from 
1 women whom lie had injured, pretty' much iii tlie sio.ie 
! way', and by' the same impostures, as he had so recently 
I practised in Cumberland; and, as Coleridge assured 
! me, were in part tlie most agonising appeals that he had 
I ever read to human justice nnd pity. Amongst tlie 
i papers were two .separate eorrespondenees of some IcngUi, 
j from two young women, appiireutly of superior condition 
I in life (one the daughter of an Eiiglisli clergyman), 
j whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 
. some cohabitation, abandoned—one of them with a family 
of young children. ( )ne set of letters appcaiyid to have 
been written under too eertain a knowledge of /«> villany 
to whom they were addressed, though still rely'ing on 
some possible remains of humanity', or perhaps (tlie poor 
! • writer miglit thiuk) on some rnigering relic of affection 
for herself The other set were even more distressing— 

I they w'ere written under the first conflicts of suspicions 
j —alternately repelling with warmth tlie gloomy doubts 
which were fast rising, and then yielding to their afflict¬ 
ing evidence—raving in one page under tlie misery of 
alarm, in another coiirting the delusions of hoiie, and 
luring back the perfidious deserter—here resigning her¬ 
self to despair, and there again labouring to show tliat 


all might yet be well. Coleridge said often, in looking 
back upon that frightfiil exposure of human guilt and 
misery, Unit the man wlio, when pursued by these heart¬ 
rending apostrophes, and with this litany of anguish 
souhding in liie cars from despairing women and from 
famisliing children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to 
hunt for the picturesque, must liave been a fiend of that 
order which fortunately does not often emerge amongst 
men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
tile name of the Beauty of Buttermere, became an ob¬ 
ject of interest to all England. Dramas and melodramas 
Mere produced in the London theatres upon her story, 
and for many a year afterwards, shoals of visitors 
crowded to the secluded lake and the little homely' cabaret 
wliicli bad been tbe scene of lier brief fomanee. She 
niarried for lier .second husband a respectable farmer, 
iiSfed died a few years ago.’ 

A MEDICAL CALL. 

A S'loUV. ,, 

Some twenty' years since, any one who passed tlirough 

tl-.e town of B-, in the county of Tipperary, from 

seven till nine o’clock of a morning, would iiave. been 
sure to see a crowd of persons collected at the door 
of a good-si/icd house on the right-hand side of the 
■way as you enter the town.^ The crowd consisted of 
men, women, and children, all in their own -w-ay suffl- 
eionlly vociferous — the men grumbling, the women 
scolding, and the children squalling: but no sooner did 
the good Dr St Leger ap{K‘ar at the door, than the 
discordant clmnour subsided for a few moments into 
devout lilessings. The calm, however, was of sliort dura¬ 
tion : for his first inquiry was hut the signal for a gene • 
ral onset: active serarnbling and erusbiiig Commenced, 
and a graiul display of broken he.ads, cuts, bruises, and 
all the ills that tlesli is lieir to. Eacli individual uatu- 
r.ally thought their own pain or ache the most pressing; 
their various interruptions, and ajipeabs to, and demands 
on the doctor, produced a curious efl'ect, something like 
t'le cross-readings in a iiewspapvr, as they ran thu.s;— 
‘Look at this poor boy’s foot, if you plase, doctor’— 

‘ My lui.sband hasn’t liecii able to stir tliis week w'ith 
the pains of ids licad’—‘ He has not heeii able to put it 
under him, or walk one steji upon it tliese four days’— 

• Doctor dear, tlie vileiiee of my toofli will set me mad’ 
—‘ See this poor child’s ey'o, doctqj’—‘Cod bless you, 
pull it out’—‘The eratur eaii keep neither bit nor sup 

upon-’ ‘ His back it's so bad ’—‘ Troth, I’m wasted 

away to -.■’ ‘ A swelliu’ us big us your body, doctor’ 

—‘ Not a bit upon my bones-' ‘ But tlic sup of milk 

the mister gave me’—‘He’s as wake as-’ ‘A good 

strong blister if you plase-’ ‘ He’s for ever cravin’ 

for a cordial; lie tVinks it would ri.se Ids heart if he liad 

-’ ‘ A dose of castor-oil. Cod bless you’—‘ Since last 

Monday not a pataty has gone into-’ ‘ The poor 

child’s car.s; she has had such a jjpise in them for 
the last week ; for all the world, os she tells me, like 

-' ‘ q'he splittin’ iu my he.'id’—‘ No wonder for the 

poor babby to get a savare cowld, doctor; not a screed 
bus he to cover 1dm but—’ ‘ That thick rash thivt’s 
all over his body.’ On thus they ran, and it was a dilfi- 
cull matter for Dr Stl.egcr to enforce auy kind of order, 
or to prevail on them to let him enter separately into 
each case, that he might prescribe. It required no sliglit 
share of patience and ingenuity to distinguish between 
the different applicants and their various ailments: his 
good temiier w.a8 often put to (rial, by the way in which 
Ids directions were neglected. *1 wonder,’ said he, to 
a woman who was descanting On the sufferiugs of her 
* • 
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husband—‘I wonder that the powder which I gave 
you for liini did not relieve him.’ ‘ Well, then, doctor, 
to fell God’s truth, he didn’t get it. Poll Murphy 
said it was too small to be of any manner of sarvace; 
so, if yo\i plase, give me a bigger oifc.’ ‘ Iiook at 
the size of iny hand, doctor—it’s worse and worse it 
has been gettin’ ever since you seen it—swellin’ up 
and inflamin’—the cut’s as open as the day you gave 
me the plaster for it.’ ‘ I don’t see the plaster; when 
did you take it off? It docs indeed look very badh'.’ 
‘ I WHS just thinkin’ to put it on, when Nance Ryan 
hai>pened to call in, and she bid me stuff the cut well 
with cobwebs, so that it would hale in no time; but 
sorra bit better it is since 1 done it. Poll Murphy, who 
is a very knowledgeable woman, and understands all 
them lierbs, says tliat chewed parsley’s far beyant tlif! 
cobwebs in regard of lialing.* Sure, 1 liave tbe plaster 
safe enough at home; but sure tliero c^an’t be mucli 
good in it now, for the cliildcr has been jilayin’ witli 
it tliese four days—t^ie craturs!’ This way of going 
on, it must lie confessed, is rather provoking; butmedi- 
Cid practitioners in tbe country parts of Ireland could 
all tell the same story. Dr Mt Legcr's fame was spread 
far and near; and lie was considered l>y the poor a 
lucky nmn, wliicli was rati <i greatly above being a skilful 
or experienced jiliysiciatj. He was litld in liigh esti¬ 
mation in the liigiier circles, where liis admirable 
qniiUlic.s and agreeable society were mucli valued, lie 
had been tnarried a few years, and enjoyed much do- 
mestie happiness with his wife and a promising young 
family. Indeed, it was a pleasure to sec them together 
when the fatigues of tlie day were ewer : in tlie fine 
summer evenings they enjoyed pleasant walks in the 
sheltered green lanes, or sauntered about the meadows, 
inlialing the .sweet perfume from tlie fresli mown grass, 
Itiid admiring tile groups of liaymiikers in tlie varied 
and picluresque attitudes of tlicir rustic employnieiit: 
the t'hildreif sported Viefore tliern, or played their merry 
g.ambols in the fresh iiay. AVlien tlie long evening' set 
in, they had tlieir enjoyments itliin doors; and wlioii 
the wiiulow-sliutters w-ere closed, the eiirtaiiis drawn, 
and the eiieerful hearth diffused its iiglit and warmtii 
around, the happy eirele might be seen gathered round 
the tea-tahlc, laughing ami cli.attiiig, and the little 
tilings prattling aviay in tlie iiinoeenee of tlieir merry 
young hearts. One day towards tlie end of Oetolier, 
Dr St Leger left linnie at about six o’clock to visit a 
convalescent piitiei^ who lived a very sliort way out of 
the town, promising to be back in about an hour to tea. 
Mrs St I.eger had every tiling preiiared at tliat time; 
tlie children listened anxiously for their ]i:ipa’s knock 
at the door; liut eight o’clock c:iine, and he did not 
apjiear. The clock struck nine, and tlie (iiiidrcn’s eyes 
gave unquestionable notice tiiat their hour of rest W'as 
come; and very shortly after, Cliajles iiad actnaily 
fallen asleep under the table. Little Anne had turned 
her father’s slippers, wliicli slie had been airing at tlie 
fire to have ready for him, at least one liundred timc.s. 
Ten o’clock came. The cliildrcn would all have wished 
to sit up till theirtStlier’s return, but tlie power of sleeji 
was too strong to be resisted; and, in spite of all tlieir 
endeavours, their eyes could not be kept open, so they 
were sent, to bed, to enjoy that sweet and refresliing 
sleep w hiclv .almost always is found on tlie inllow of 
children, and wliieh is so often vainly invoked by their 
ciders. • 

Llevon o’clock passed, and Mrs St Ltiger did not feel 
^rpnsed thaHier husband bad not yet returned. Mr 
Groves miglit not bayo been so w'ell as lie had expected 
to find him; or he might have been pres.sed to siiend 
'>ot known how to refuse; though she 
well knew' that he would not willingly disappoint thg 

♦ Tlie common mode of treating cuts among tbe poor in Ireland. 


happy circle at home.* At twelve o’clock she^gari to 
wonder that he was still absent; and between Wit hour i 
and one, she had stirred the fire and snuffed the candles 1 
more frequently than she had ever done in twice the I 
length of time before. She took up the hook whicli site I 
liad’ been rending in tlie early part of the evening, liut 
slie turned over the pages unconscious of what they 
contained ; her eyes hail scanned the w-ords, but lier 
mind did nOt take in their meaning. Slie unclo.scd tlie 
w'indow-shutters, and endeavoured to look out upon tfie i 
night: it was, liow'ever, so dark, tliat she could distiii- ; 
guisli notiling. She sent jfames, the servant, in haste 
to sec what detained his master. She w'aited anxiously 
for his return; but was in a state of great uneasiness 
when she learned from him tliat Mr Groves’s linuse liad 
been shut up, and all tlie family gone to bed. One of the 
servants, however, spoke to liiin from the window, and 
told him that his master had not stayed there for more 
than half an hour. She knew that he liad not in¬ 
tended, when lie left home, to make any but the one call. 
Every moment her anxiety increased: every po.ssihle 
danger which lie miglit liave encountered passed ra- |; 
pidly through lier mind. The country had been very 
much disturbed; there.had been a few skirniishcs be- | 
tw'eeii tlie peasantry and the police; several bouses had j; 
been attacked and robbed of arms ; suinc of the neigli- i i 
bouriiig gentry had received thrc-atenhig letters, and ; i 
were supposed to lie iii danger; but Dr St Leger 
was bold in great regard by the people, to wlioin his 
medical services were extremely valuable. Then she |; 
feared ho might have been taken ill; ,iuhI tben sIic ii 
tliouglit again tlmt tins would luivc been surely made |! 
known to her. She knew lie had to cross.a lindge, Imt j 
it: was well secured by a parapet;‘still, he might liave j 
leant over, and lost his balance. Every step Ibut inissed 
along tbe pavement, every distant voice or eoiigli. 
made her licart jitinp with eager expectation, and j 
brouglit her to the liall door; but the one slie so ar- j: 
deiitly longed for, and so impatiently w'atehed for, came 
not. Every sound gradually died away, and ail was ! 
still and silent: the dreary long night at lengtli gave | 
w:iy to tlie first dawning of the morning. M hh'h found ji 
the ].oor lady almost distracted with terror. Inquiries I: 
were made in every direction ; tlie river was ilragged ; ! 
hut still there was no account of liim. I’eopie were 
coming every moment to the liousc to inquire; and 
poor Mrs St Ix?ger felt her licart die witliin lier as knoidc 
after knock at tlie door made lior fear tliat some nies- ' 
senger came witli fatal news. The looks and words of ; 
those who approached seemed ominous of evil: it ap¬ 
peared to her that every one wdio spoke to her conjec¬ 
tured or knew more than they dared to say; and the 'i 
very expression of kind wishes bore to her terrified ' 
fancy the dread import of some fatal knowledge. She 
rushed from the house in a state bordering upon dis¬ 
traction, and traversed tlie roads in breathless haste, 
thinking tliat no one else would be so likely to find liim : ' 
then she would return with a vague hope that she would 
find him at lioine before her; but the icy chill of di.sap- 
pointiiient awaited her. Little Anne did all she could to 
comfort her miserable mother, saying that she was sure 
papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing lier, 
and begging of her not to cry. To the other children 
tlie servants spoke mysteriously of fairies and witches, 
giving brood hints that their papa might have been 
spirited aigay by tlie former, or transformed into a cat 
or a rat by the latter: this was poor comfort for the little 
creatures. Some female friends endeavoured to sootlie ’ 
and calm iioor Mrs St Leger; but wliat can quiet the ;; 
uneasiness of suspense—wliat can restrain the imagiim- • , j 
tion from conjuring up n thousand disastrous visions : j 
under such circumstances ? In prayer for patience, arid ij 
trust in the 'Divine will, siie found rrilief; but still her j j 
mind was sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about i | 
the Itouse all day, wandering from room to room as if in | 
search of sometliing: her friend Miss Mitford would not 
leave her, and was of use at least in keeping tlie children 
quiet, and regulating household matters. She could not 
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prevail on her poor unhappy frieiid to taste a morsel of 
food, bift she was parched with a burning thirst. Night 
came on, and, in compliance with earnest introaties, slie 
went to bed; but to sleep would have been impossible. 
Thouglits crowded upon tliouglits rapidly and fearfully; 
and dreary and tedious as the day had been, it was. no¬ 
thing to the night. Darhness and stillness, that are so 
favourable to the repose of those at ease, are sure to in¬ 
crease the restlessness of the unhappy and the anxious. 
She rose frequently from her bed, and loohed from her 
window out ujran the cold silent street, and listened in 
the vain hope of hearing approaching footsteps; then 
she would lay herself down again, and endeavour to keep 
quiet, till the wind, blowing through the crevices of the 
doors or windows, would assume to her wearied cars the 
sound of voices, or the approach of some one to the 
house; again she would rise and look out upon as cheer¬ 
less and hopeless a scene as she had looked on but a 
short time before. The next day Ciime and went, and 
still she had no news of him. Various rumours were 
afloat in the town; some would have it that he must 
have incurred debts in former days, and having been 
proceeded against by his creditors, had escaped them 
j by absconding. Some few ladies had settled it over their 
I tea. that he had gone ofl' for a frolic—that he might 
; not l)e so discreet as he had been considered; but that, 

■ after a time, there could be no doubt lie would return to 
hi.s senses and to his wife. But in tlie opinion of most per¬ 
sons lie luid been robbed and murdered; for that ncigli- 
bourhood had,been for some time infested by a lawless 

j ■ gang, wlio hijd committed sev'eral foul outrages: the 
; police were engaged in an active search, but were quite 
I unsuccessful, t-'tevcral days had passed, and Mr.s St Leger 
w'as still in the satile agony of suspense. The first in- 
I quiry tlie poor children made on waking of a rnorniug, 

; was, whetlier their papa had come home yet ? One of 
j tlie servant-maids rusiied into her rnistres.s one morning, 

I imle and nut of breatli ; ‘ Lord liclp us all,’ said slie : ‘ see 
I wliat lias been tlirown into the area, ma’am.’ It was a 
very large letter, directed to Mrs St Leger, and a scaled - 
up parcel was enclosed in it. Tlie letter ran thus— 
‘ .Madam, there’s no use in your liaving the Teelers’* 
scourin’ the country, and proclamations stuck up tlirougli 
tlie neighbourhood, the way you’re goiii’ on; it’s unpos¬ 
sible for that gentleman ever to be found. They might 
he pokin’ tlieir noses about everywhere, hut 3 'ou inaj' 
depend tliey never could get tidin’s of him. So give 
over, madam. We don’t want ti.> trouble j'onr pace 
of mind; but take heed what .you’re about, and take 
care of yourself; if j’ou let us alone, we’ll let j'ou alone. 
We’re the only persons now livin’ that knows all tliat 
happened, and we’d sooner he flayed alive than let any 
I’eelcr get the wind of a word about it; no, not if jmu 
were to give us your lap haped up with gold. That you 
may know that we’re in airnest in what we .saj', and 
are what we arc, we send you the packet enclosed. 

Skcrkt Saw.’ 

Tho packet was opened, and Dr St Leger’s handker¬ 
chief dyed in blood was found. No doubt remained of 
his terrible fate. Mrs St Leger fainted away; and it 
was not till Miss Mitford and tbe maid-servants had been 
chafing her temples, and using all tlie means usually 
resorted to in such cases, for a considerable time, 
that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 
The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their 

■ hearts out, and clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged 
strongly, but tenderly, upon her consideratiftn, that lor 
theif sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live. 
Her limbs seemed to have lost all power of supporting 
her, and she was laid gently in her bed. Miss Mitford 
sat beside her all day. Some of the children stayed 
round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were 
kissing her pale cold cheeks and lips. After many hours 
of extreme anxiety to those about her, on her account, 
nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her 
acliing temples. She clasped the children alternately 


* The police are so coUixl by the peasantry in Ireland. 


in her arms, and prayed devoutly that for tlieir 
sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In tbe 
meantime active measures were going on for ob¬ 
taining some clue to tbe Yiarticulars of the dreadful 
evont, which no one could .any longer flatter themselves 
had not occurred. The wliole neighbourhood mourned 
the loss of one of the kindest hikI most efficient mem¬ 
bers of their society, thus suddenly snatched from among 
them, too plainly, by an assassin’s bund. Large meet¬ 
ings of the gentry and the miigistriites of the district 
were held; immense rewards were oll'ered for informa¬ 
tion, or any clue hy which it could lie obtained. 'J'ime 
moved heavily on with poor Mr.s St Leger; mid it was 
diflieiilt at the end of a fortnight to think that but two 
weeks had gone since she had sustained her sad loss. 
Miss Milford’s kindness and attention were uiiveniitting, 
and tlie poor children watched her looks, and used all 
tbokr endearing little ways to eomfoVt her. (diaries 
hM beeii a great favourite witVi his father, and tlie poor 
child could never relinquish the idea that he was coming 
home. He would stand for hours at the window, turn¬ 
ing his head and straining his e.ycs first to one end of 
the street, then to the other. R^ery voice and step he 
heard without he thought were his; at every knock at 
tlie door, he wmiild start uj) and say' that lie knew it was 
papa; that he knew liis knock. At first, when she 
heard his exclamations. Ilia poor mother’s heart would ; 
palpitate violently wdth emotion ; but now all hoyie had 
died away. Indeed, so totally unavailing had every 
search and inquiry been, thiA no other impression re¬ 
mained but that the unfortunate gentleman had been 
murdered, and the body concealed. 

Mr Groves's gate-keeper bad been examined several | 
times, but he could tell nothing more than ihat he had i 
opened the gate for him, and .shut it after him, on the j 
night when he had been last seen. He had looked after | 
him, and saw that he turned towards the town. This | 
was tbe latest account w-liicli could be bad. ; 

Is’ot, how'cvcr, to inflict a suspense on tbe reader ] 
similar to that sullered by Dr St I.egcr’s family, \ve _! 
think it time to reveal what really became of him. : i 
The gate-keeper was quite correct in saying that Dr 
St Leger had gone on toivards the town ; Imt he had 
ndvarieed but a few pimes, when he was suddenly seized 
on by some person from behind, wlio held him in a i 
tight and powerful grip, lie tieai'd a rush of several : 
jiersons from behind the lieilge ; a handkerehief was 
thrown across his eyes, and tightly bandaged over 
them. He was so closely held, that hi.s .struggle.s were 
quite, unavailing, and a li.uid w'lus held over hi.s mouth 
to prevent his calling out. 'The iiersoiis about him i 
spoke in low whispers, so that he eould not distinguish i 
one word they said. In a few mtmicnts he heard the ! 
sound of wheels, and in a short time some vehicle drew j 
up ; he was lifted into it; and, as far as he eould .judge, 
it was some kind of cart, wdth a seat arranged fronting 
the horses, which set oil at full speed as soon as the 
whip was cracked and an cneouraghig shout given by 
the driver. There was a person seated beside Dr St 
I.eger, from wlurtvi. l.owevcr, lie wins nnahie to procure 
a single answer to liis oft-repeated question of—Where 
were they going?—wliiit was intended towards him? 

In about” an hour tlicy were passing over :i road so 
rugged, that every instant it seemed as if they would 
have been violenlly jerked out, or that some joint w'Oiild 
have been disloeated : that the vehicle should have held 
together, was little short of a miracle. After several 
windings and tuniing.s, tliey stopped ; and for the first ] 
time lie heard the sound of his eompaniou’s voice call- 1 
ing out to know' if the horses were ready. Fresli horses 
were put to the cart, and they again set oft' at full 
speed, turning from one road to another. It seemed as 
if they had been driving on for much more than half 
the night, when the driver again gave tlie signal to tho 
hoi'.ses to stop. Several persons came to the side of the 
cart, and Dr St Leger was assisted to alight. The men 
were poking witli sticks along the ground, and soon 
e-xclainied, ‘ Here it is 1’ 'Three loud knocks were given. 
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and the sound of huge bolts being drawn were soon 
heard; a trap-door was opened, and the doctor’s feet 
were placed upon the steps of a ladder; he was assisted 
down j but it took some minutes to reach the ground. 
As soon as he had landed, the bandage taken from 
his eyes; he found himself in a kind of long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that he could distinguish 
no termination. As ho proceeded, he saw other long 
passages branch off from it. Various figures which he 
saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another 
planet than the substantial beings who inhabit this ; 
they seeined to him to flit about and vanish into the 
walls in a most strange and unearthly manner. At 
length he saw an old witch-like creature, as it were, 
emerge from the wall at a considerable distance, and 
beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he had 
as little superstition in his compos! tion ns any one could 
have, he could.'not but feel some degree of awe as he 
obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced, he could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and gliastly 
faces peering at him from Ixdiind the huge pillars, which 
they passed at intervals ns they w’cnt along. At length 
they turned suddcnlyffrom this death-like passage into 
a spacious apartment brilliantly illuminated by blazing 
torches, which men in different directions held in tlieir 
hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads 
of precious stones, which reflected hack the light with 
the most effulgent lustre. Light and elegant niches 
were on every side, thrAigh which were vistas of in¬ 
terminable galleries, with their lofty columns sparkling 
as if they wore spangled with the stars of heaven. Dr 
St Leger rubbed his eyes, and could scarcely believe 
J himself aw'ake, or that he was not under the siiell of 
1 an enchanter. Struck with awe and reverence as lie 
I trod the aisles, he raised his hand involuntarily to un¬ 
cover his liead. The wonders of the stately hails 
through which they traversed now began gradually to 
I disappear; still tliey passed a pillar here and there, and 
^ Ht length found themselves in a chamber of a very 
different appearance from any they liad yet entered; it 
was, however, large and lofty. An immense fire blazed 
on the ground, and lit up the faces of some six: or eight 
stalwart men, who were seated about it on rudebenclies, 
made comfortable with goat and sheeii-skins, which were 
spread along them. Some articles of rough furniture 
were scattered through tlie room, and upon tlie walls 
hung fishing - tackle, bugle - horns, arms of all kinds, 
powder-horns, the antlers of deer, eagles’ feathers, and 
the feathers of different kinds of game. 

Immediately on the appearance of Dr St Leger, the 
men simultaneously rose from their scats—and, ‘You’re 
kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,' burst from every 
lip. They soon gathered round him, tendering their 
good offices witli the most eager alacrity. One took 
his hat and hung it on a nail, another dolled his cloak, 
a third ran his hands over his slioulders and back 
to discover whether his garments had irahilx'd any 
damp; another heaped the lire, already bright and blaz¬ 
ing, with dry turf, and drew one of tlic benclies close to 
it; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass—for no 
Father Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage—aii<l 
urged the necessity of active measures, after the cowld 
drive, to keep the chill out of the heart. Each of the 
torch-bearers was then served with a glass of some 
cordial, so iiowerful, tliat they were obliged to pause, 
when they got half way, before they could gulp down 
the remainder. After the performance of this exploit, 
they retired. ‘ Indeed it’s we that are glad to see yon, 
«ctor ; .and there arc those that will te gladder,’ said 
the om man. < It Will be the good job, sure enough, for 
you, doctor; Vmt Tin afraid it M’ill go hard with you to 
cornplate^ I hope you liked the curiosities of tlie place ? 
If the that's away on his travels, knew what he 
had on lus property, he’d be the proudest man in oil 
the three kingdoms; but it’s more 
shouldn’t have the laist notion «t 
mu atwu of It. Sure we had tlie men waitin’ with the 


lights, that you might see it all. All, did I say ? you 
haven’t seen the half of it yet, no, nor anythingfiike the 
half of it; there’s no end to the astonishin’ places. You 
might be wanderin’ and wanderin’ about till the last 
day of your life, and yet you’d leave many a grand place 
in it that you never set your eyes upon. Tlie grandest 
ifeora in the carl’s castle wouldn’t be looked at beside 
one of tliem rooms. Sure they’re iJl sparkling alive 
with the grandest of jewels, as one may say ; and thougli 
the curtains that fall so beautiful from the ceiling arc 
ns solid ns tlie hard stone, sure they look as elegant, and 
as light, and as much festooned, as if they were made 
all of the finest of muslins f and you’d think you could 
look them through and through: and sure there isn’t 
a jeweller in Imniion town could make finer branches 
for honldin’ the lights thin them you seen to-night. If 
we liked it, we might live in them elegant rooms; hut 
they’re too grand for simple boys like us; so we put up 
with somethin’ plainer; and we have the parts down 
lierc warm and comfortable enough; and the openin’s 
above let in the day to us. AYe would be fairly all one, 
as the liats and owls, if we lived farther in—^blind, as 
one may say, while the sun was shinin’ brigiit in tlie 
skies. I'm tbinkin’, doctor, that you were tired of bein’ 
blind yourself all that long jaunt; but you’ll not be one 
bit the worse of it.’ A tliick woollen curtain at the far 
end of the rixiin was now drawn aside, and a woman, the 
very one that liad beckoned him on along the galleries, ap¬ 
peared ; a flickeringliglit was in one hand, witli tlic oilier 
she motioned the doctor on, and said—c Now doctor if ! 
you plase, come and see liim; troth he’s ’wjike, and unasy 
enough; hut you’d think his heart riz as soon as he heard : 
you were in it; he has been quite impatient iif liiineclf i 
all the evenin’ for you to come.’ ‘ tVlio are you speaking 
of?’ said Dr St Leger. ‘I’m spakiii’ of tlie young man, - 
to bo sure, tliat you’re come ;dl the long ways from 

li -to cure. Come in, if you xilase.’ Slie led tlie way 

on to a bed wliere a young man lay, pale and exhausted ; 
a faint smile lit his wan filatures as he saw Dr St Leger. 

‘ Tm proud to see you, doctor; do you think you can 
cure me ? is there any chance tliat I’ll ever bo able for : 
the cliase again ? will the boys ever hear tiie sound of 
my bugle on the hills any more? I’ln afraid not, doc¬ 
tor ; fia-1 believe I’m too far gone entirely; and what is 
that pour woman to do without me, fur she ha.s no one but 
myself, and I know well enough she’ll fret the very life 
out of her if 3 -ou don’t cure me.’ ‘ Tell me what’s the 
matter,’ said the doctor. ‘ 1 can do nothing for you till 
I know what ails you.’ • What ails him; is tliat it?’ said 
the old woman. ‘ Well, then, that’s what oils him,’ con¬ 
tinued she, fiutting aside the bed-clothes, and discover- ; 
ing two verj- bad-looking wounds in his side. ‘ I’m sure ^ 
1 wouldn’t like to see niy inimy’s dog go through all ; 
that he has gone through. But one thing’s for sartain i 
now—you must cure him ; if you don’t, you can never ; 
lave the caves again; but if you cure him, as soon as i 
I see him able to put his feet under him, and to ate 
and drink, I'll let j-ou go, and my blessiu’ will go with 
you; and they say there’s luck in a widow’s blessin’; 
and along with tliat same, you shan’t go away empty- ■ 
handed.’ ‘.Let me see what can be done,’ said Dr St 
Leger. ‘ The first thing must be, to free the wounds 
from all this blood.’ Hot water was brought, and with i 
his own soft handkerchief Dr St Leger washed away ; 
the blood; he then bandaged up the wounds, and 
the young man said he felt some relief. Still he was • 
very ill, atftl his strength greatly exhausted. The doctor i j 
settled him in the bed, and watched by him till be* saw | 
liim drop asleep. He went into the outer apartment, ! 
and said, ‘ I can come again in a few days to see the .| 
young man, but now I must return to Mrs St Leger, for i 
she will be uneasy already at not seeing me.’ ‘ Trotli, 
thin, she’ll not see you this night, nor any night till 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short’ ‘ But I must go, ' 
and go this minute,’ said the doctor; ‘ Til not have Mrs i 
St Leger made uneasy for anything in the world. ,So, i 
if I have no other way of going. I’ll walk every step of | 
the waj'.’ ‘ Well now', doctor,’ said the old man, ‘ that’s 
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more aisily said nor done. We’ll till give you lave to go, 
if you must have your will, and be so headstrong; hut 
what road do you mane to go, or which of theni galleries 
or passages will you be after turnin’ into ? and where¬ 
abouts will you get out? and if you get out, where w'ill 
you be? and which of the roads do you mane to take?’ 

Dr St Leger was in sad perplexity: he felt most un* 
easy about his wife, whose anxiety he knew would be 
great; but lie was convinced that any attempt to make 
his way through the intricacies in which he was in¬ 
volved would be unavailing, and that ho might perish 
far from all human aid. He stood irresolute and dejected, 
not knowing wliat to do of say. The old man again 
addressed him, and said, ‘ W<dl, I'll tell you what it is, 
we’ll do all that's fair and aisy by you, and you needn’t 
fret yourself at all at all. There’s Secret Sam, that 
may be dcxiinded on for goin’ all the -world over; he shall 

go to B-, .and let the mistress know that -you are safe 

and sound, and with them that knows how to tr;ite you 
well, and to send yon home with your dues if you do 
the job wo want; but, doidor, make your mind aisy, for 
out pf tins you e.an’t stir till the captmn’s able to rniiid 
his husini'ss .again.’ All tlie men gathered round him, 
and were clamorous and determined, and vowed that lie 
should not elir till ‘ tiie captain was -well.’ So he v.aas 
obliged to satisfy liiinself as well as he could with the 
: promise of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged tlie nei'cs- 
1 sity of as little delay as jiossible—intrusting him with 
j a note which they alloweil him to write to his wife to 
! sav that he was safe. The old wom.an thri-w herself on 
: lier knees ho^ire him, e.xelainiing, ‘ May the heavens 
bless y'ou, and the holy angels and all the saints be with 
j'ou. I know you’ll cure him; you wont let him lave 
me—my elegant lin.* clever bo.v; the only one I have in 
: tlie wide world; for his father's gone, and his brothers 
are gone, and he’s the only one left me. Oh! doctor 
jewel, sure you’ll cure'him forme; you wont let him 
die ; yoii wouldn't Ik; so hard-lieartisi, for you have the 
very looks of a kind, tender gentleman, that -wouldn’t 
braicc the heart of a poor dissolatc eratur entirely. Oh ! 
if yon had seen Terrence before he met with this mis¬ 
fortune—-the widow’s curse on them that done it—be 
wiis as likely .and as elever’' a boy as ever my' two eyes 
: looked at: lie'.s over six feet in bis stockin’ feet, and as 
straight as an arrow ; and though his elieeks is burnt 
V, ith the hate of the sun, they have an illigant blusli in 
tliem for all; and his eyes are for all the world as sharp 
i aiul'B.s bright as any aighi’s ; and though he is so young 
’ (ho -wont be six-and-twenty till next Caiidlern.as), lie 
I lias (ho heart that nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, 
1 tliey made him captain over them all, and some of them 
i ould enough to bo his grandfather.’ ‘ Not quite so oiild 
i as that, if you plase,’ interrupted the old man, evidently 
i rather nettled—‘ not quite so ould as that, if you plase.’ 
‘ W’ell, well, maybe not entirely out, but not far from it. 
Sure he’s like any lion wlien he’s at the head of his me - ; 
and though he’s as hould ns a lion to all the world be¬ 
side, he was always the lamb to me. His father was 
proud of him, though lie was not passin’ twelve the night 
Ills father was waked—a sore night it was to me, for he 
was the lovin’ and the tender luishand. He W’as all 
! through a rispictable man—every one thought him that, 
j and looked up to him. He follo-ived the smugglin’ trade; 
and what by his knowledge in it, and his industry', he 
jwas -W'ell to do; and so he retired here witli his properly, 

' ilfetcrmiued to give up the sayfarin’ life; for he was a 
native of these parts, and didn’t lave it to earn his 
bre(-d till he was fourteen years of age. It was an uncle 
by the mother's side trained him up to the smugglin’ 

■ business, and he used to rcp.ate that the boy was a credit 
to bini and to them tliat rared him, and to his country 
i tself. But he’s gone, and I don’t think he has left his 
likes behind—bamn’ it’s Terrence, who never -was 
daunted at anything in tlie natural coorse of his life; 
and he lias had as much to do in respect of guns, and 
pistols, and swords, and all them things, as if he had 


* The word clever is used by the Irish iiuasautry for tall. 


been sarvin’ in the reglar army. What with his own hard 
airnin’s and his father’s savin’s, he might give up busi¬ 
ness if he chose ; hut he’s too hot like for that; and he 
says, tlint as long as he has po-wer to draw a trigger, he'll 
never flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, I wish you 
could hear him diseoorsc; he can give you a raison for 
everything. I don’t think there’s a sclioolmaster in all 
Ireland that could bate him .at that.’ 

While all this -vi'as passing, two comely lasses were 
setting out a table, and as they drew it close to the fire, 
it had a most comfortiihlc appearance. A snow-white 
cloth covered it, with wooden trenchers that were so 
clean, that they looked ns if hut just made ;‘and horn- 
hivndlod knives and forks, which well suited tlie table of 
those who followed the chase, were laid. 1 )r St Leger 
could not but remark that the spoons and salt-cellars 
were of silver. The tire was bla/.ing merrily, and a line 
li||Hich of venison and several dished of game were 
smoking on the table. Two wooden bowls of consider¬ 
able dimensions, tilled with boiled iiotatoes, were in the 
centre. The doctor was pressed to advance, and, ‘ if it 
wa.s plasin’ to him, to take his supper alone.’ He, how¬ 
ever, insisted that the men shou’jl join him, declaring 
that he w'ould he quite unequal to despatch such a re¬ 
past without assistance. Tliey seated tliemselves; and 
many ‘a squire of high degree’ might have taken a 
lesson from them in doing ‘ the honours of the table.’ 
With ndmirahic tact they tempered their manners with 
such a dun proportion of restiect and cordiality, that 
their free and coiifldeiitial beating never seemed to pass 
the 1)011 inks of propriety'. If he w'aa pressed somewhat 
urgently to his food, it was a fashion which had been 
set by gentlefolks not many years before. If he was 
ardently intreated to fill his glass again and again with • 
the very potent punch which one of the girls had mixed 
with her own fair hand, sorely' some among them could 
well rcinemhcr the time when, in the upper classes, it 
was a point of duty with tliose who acted the part of 
hosts, to sec that their guests -«'ere so comiiletely over¬ 
come by' their hospitable ofliecs. as to sink under the , 
table. Whether it was from the fatigue of the long 1 
jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s potent puuelv or from the | 
united effects of all, Dr St Leger had scarcely lain down | 
on the comfortable bed of skins prepared for him near 
the fire, when he fell fast asleep. He did not waken for 
some Iiours. It was not till hb Iiad looked round fur 
.some minutes, that he eoidd believe that he had not 
been dreaming. With the certainty of his present 
ratlicr strange situation, his uneasiness about home re¬ 
turned. He knew' well the alarm wliieli liis absence 
must have oecasioned. All he could hope was, that 
Secret Sam was far on Ids way by that time, and that 
his communication would culm and satisfy Mrs St 
l.ieger. 

We have seen how this worthy' executed his com¬ 
mission. On Ids -way lie fell in with some boon com¬ 
panions, and loitered so, that a few days had passed , 

before he got near the town of B-. When within 

a few miles of it, he heard of all that w'as passing there. 
The very active' measures which were resorted to in 
hopes of discovering what had been the fate of Dr 
St Leger, made him fear that suspicion might light 
upon him, a stranger. The police were scouring the 
country in all directions. He became panic-struck, and 
determined by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger iutd 
giving up the pursuit. The few hurried lines frotn her 
husband, which lie was to have had conveyed to the 
lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he 
dropped into the area. The handkerchief, -which was 
stained with the blood of the wounded than, he had in¬ 
advertently put into his pocket; and ns he found it, he 
considered it a proof that Providence had provided him 
with means far more potent than -words coiud have been, 
to intimidate, and to make her, who was urging on 
e.xertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance 
which could furnish such a toKen. 

When Dr St Ta?ger went to the bedside of the young 
man, he found tliat he was better, and in a calm sleep. 
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• Wasn’t it the lucky minute,’ said his mother, ‘ that we 
thought of sending for you, doctor ? See how he’s Bleepin’, 
quite and aisy—like an infant for all the world—the way 
the cratur himself used to sleep upon my arm the whole 
night long, nestled up close to me; and such a babby as 
he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, nis cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them; and 
so hearty and good-humoured, it would have done your 
heart good to have heard the way he’d crow whenever 
the father came near him; but when he began to be 
able to see into all that was goin’ on, and to be strong 
and sinsibjie in himself, the w'orld wouldn’t prevent him 
from handlin’ them arms for ever; and tlien he’d stale 
after the men, and cry if he wasn’t let go with them ; 
and at last the father would let him go, and lie 
came on by degrees to fire sliots and the like of that. 
It was lie that was cute when he knew' the police was 
after any of thp' boys: lie’d get np on the liigli liill, and 
he had a sliarp eye, and he’d look as far as ever that 
sharp eye could raieh, and he’d persave the iaist glim¬ 
mer of them far, far off; and you’d think he was fiiirly 
flyiii’ on the wind when he’d come to give tlie boys notice. 
Many of them, sure eiough, would have been taken and 
tried for their lives, if it hadn’t he( ii for the wit of that 
good child; and he grew' up, gettiu’ stouter and stouter, 
and had more sinse in his little finger than the ouldest 
man among tliera had in his whole body. And so the 
long and short of it is, they all agreed to put themselves 
under him ; so they made liim their captain; though he 
knew well enough thatyhey’d never have done that 
same if he hadn’t been worthy of it. He never got tiie 
Iaist proud in liiniself, but was as innocent and as 
humble as if he hadn’t riz to be so high. It was I that 
was proud when I heard that lie was to be liond over 
them all; and when he’d bring in the deer, and the 
game, and other things too, I knew* 1 had good raison 
to be proud. If his poor father could h.ave seen it all, 
he’d liave been a liappy man. But wliat’s the use of 
talkin’; for see wliat it has all come to at last—his poor 
flesh cut and slashed the way it is, and he, that nothin’ 
could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake as an 
infant but nfewly born. I’m a poor lone cratur, doctor, 
that has neither kith nor kin; nobody to love, or that 
has .a c;irc for me, hut that onr boy ; if yon don't cui c 
him, you’ll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wish you 
well.’ The men had all gone out after supper, so the 
doctor was obliged to sit dow'ii alone to a breakfiist that 
would have answered for a whole regiment, the pro¬ 
fusion of fresh eggs, wheaten cakes, venison pasty, and 
goat’s milk, was so great. When some days had passed, 
J)r St I.eger found himself almost alone. Whatever 
might he the calling of the men with whom he was so 
unwillingly domesticated, it was evidently no idle one. 
They frequently did not return till far beyond midnight, 
and the profusion of venison and game witli whicli the 
table was always supplied, made him conjecture tiiat 
tliey frequently indulged in the chase and other field- 
sports. 

One or two men generally came,in and out fre¬ 
quently during the day', and lie could not but suspect 
that their duty was to watch him and prevent his 
escape. One of them asked liim one morning if 
he would like to see their domain, and lie led the 
way to an opening through wliich tliey scrambled. 
He found himself on the side of a high mountain 
covered with heath; as far as the ej’e could reach, no 
human habitation was to be seen, nor any marks of 
cultivation; nothing but high, wild mountains. Here 
and there a goat might be seen browsing amidst the 
rocks, or on the brittk of some steep precipice. Sad and 
dreary desolation relived around, and he sighed os he 
felt that he a prisoner in such a melancholy region. 
However, hi a few days he was able to claim hU free¬ 
dom: all tlanger was over, and Terrence was up and 
walking about; and ever and anon he would hover near 
the^^ms which hung upon the walls, and gaze on thenl 
wifn fond tenderness, or examine them to see that all 
was right. He took down the bugle, and blew a blast so 


loud and strong, thirt it might indeed have made tlie 
welkin ring. Tlie hour of parting came; the eyes of 
the young man filled, and tears streamed down the 
cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their grate¬ 
ful feelings. Terrence opened a little box containing 
revcral articles of jewellery, and iiitreated tliat tlie 
tloctor v'oiild fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dr 
St Leger felt himself recoil from tlie offering; nor could 
all their intreaties induce him to accept any part of the 
forty golden guineas whieli the old woman liad counted 
out for him, as she drew them from a large long stock¬ 
ing. ‘I will take nothing,’ said he, ‘but some of these 
beautiful feathers, and tliik eagle’s plume; 1 know the 
children will like greatly to see them.’ ‘ Take them, 
take them; but why wont you take something else?’ 
said the old woman; ‘ it breaks my heart tliat you’re 
goin’ without somethin’ else, and you so wortliy of it; 
but niy hlessin’, tlie hlessin’ of a poor widow tliat you 
found almost childless, is with yon, and may it bring yon 
luck!’ ‘You have been a good friend to me, doctor,’ 
B.aid the young man, ‘ and I’d he very proud if you liad 
something with you to remember a poor hoy, that can 
never forget you at any rate. You lifted me out, as I 
may say, from the bed of deatli, and I’ll never take the 
wild paths along the mountain’s side, or cross tlie liigli 
hills—I’ll never sound the bugle, wittiout tliinking that 
it was you who made me strong for it again. Doctor, 
you’re goin’ among tVic rich and the great—-among 
those that liave money', and lands, and power, and larii- 
in’; you'll often hear the likes of moruii down, and 
niany a liard word passed upon ns; but (loii’t give in to 
it, but just say witliin yourself, sure the air of lieaven, 
wliere the birds arc on the wing, is free t» all wdio breathe 
it. TJie wild jiasses w'liere tlie dAir laves liis track is 
more aisily follow'ed by one like me, who can Viound 
from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in hi.s 
costly' eoaeli. The world’s wide enough for us all; and 
wliy mayn't the poor take, a.s well as the rieli ?’ After 
a warm farewell. Dr St I^cger liad to submit to the 
bandage across his ey'es, and he was led out and 
placed once more in the cart whicli liad brought liim to 
this strange abode; and :ifter several hours’ hard and 
rough driving, he was let out just at the exae; spot wliere 
lie hud been seized on. How eagerly lie sped on to reach 
that happy home that held so many dear objects of Ids 
affection! They were all together in the drawing-room— 
Mrs St Leger the picture of miserable sadness, scarcely 
able to raise her head or her languid eyes^—the children 
all about her, looking melancholy and anxious. Charles 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ There's papa, mamiiia; indeed, in¬ 
deed that's Ids knock—oh, don’t 1 know it?’ and he ■ 
would liave ruslied from her side to open the door; hut 
slie held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it— 
‘Stay with me, dear cliild; we must not expect dear, : 
dear papa any more.’ The knock was repeated—the i 
door was opened—a step W'as on the stair—a hand was I 
on the handle of the lock—and in one moment the | 
husband and the father was in the midst of Ids { 
fiimily. Mrs St Leger uttered a cry, and fainted 
away ; the cliildren cried and laughed by turns. Oh ! 
that W'as a happy evening. Dr St Leger sat by the 
clieerful fire; his wife was by his side; a cliild upon eacii 
knee, tlie rest of the happy group gathered round him ; 
he told of his adventures, and described the wonders 
of the cave. Never W'as fairy tale listened to wi^, j 
such intense interest; the ey'es of the children seemed 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the 
strange story. For many months, an evening scarcely 
ever passed without an intreaty to papa to tell about 
the beautiful caves, and all that happened to him; and ' ; 
often Bs fliey played and chatted together, the words ; 
spar, stalactites, and stalagmites, might be heard. It 
W'as some ten or twelve years after, that the magnificent 
caves on Lord Kingston’s estate were opened. R was 
said and believed that the peasantry liad known them 
long before; and that they are well acquainted with a 
vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. 

Dr St Leger thought they might have been the scene of 
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his former adventure; and went tltere, expectiriff to re¬ 
cognise some of tlie apartments or galleries through 
which he had once passed; but he had no recollection of 
any of those he now explored. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. ’ * 
We have always pleasure in noticing any extension of 
the means of conveying useful information ; but it be¬ 
comes particularly interesting in cases so important as 
that of the agriculture of this country, which, with very 
little assistance, provides food in bread, meat, and vege¬ 
tables, for twenty-seven milh'ons of jteople. 

A school for agricultural chemistry has been for some 
time in existenijc in Scotland, we should think with the 
very best eflccts. In Ireland, too, and England, various 
practical schools in agriculture have been in progress 
for some time ; also, we woul<l hope, and cahnot doubt, 
with very' excellent effects. At the late show of cattle 
■ and .agricultural implements at Glasgow, very gratifying 
I j)roofs were exhibited of the progress of agricultural 
j knowledge in v.arious vruys. But with nothing were we 
more phnised than with the information we there ac- 
; ' quirod of the progress of this species of knowledge in 
i! Indand. The subject was brought under the notice of 
!i the friends of agriculture assembled at Glasgow, by Mr 
'■ Skilling, under the Board of Commissioners of Irish 
! Education, superintendent of their model farm at Glass- 
nevin, near Dublin, and agricultural teacher in the nor¬ 
mal school there. 


great deal of knowledge from these establishments, but 
the farms themselves have done much good in the dis¬ 
tricts in which they have been placed; for the farmers 
now see an improved system of cultivation, of which 
they had previously no conception, and fortunately they 
desire to iraitafe it. 

In evidence of the improvement of the pupils, some 
of the students of the establishment at l.arne (near Car- 
rickfergus), an out-fann of the institution, were, on the 
suggestion of Professor .lohnston, ])resentcd for exa- 
miiiution. They were examined by Mr Gibson (the 
inspector of government schools) on grammar, geo¬ 
graphy, and arithmetic, and scarcely failed to answer a 
single question correctly. They were next examined by 
Professor .lohnston (the Scottish ])roft:ssor of agricul¬ 
tural chemistry) on the scientific, brand iv.s, and by Mr 
Finnic of Swaiustou (an eminent Mul-Loihian farmer), 
a^Mr Alexander of Suntlihar (a proprietor of land), 1 
on tlip. praeticul departments of agricurture, and their 
acquaintance with these was sucli as to siirprisc the 
audience. They detailed ttie eheinical constitution of 
the soil and of manures, the effect of manures, the. 
land h(>st fitted for green crops, ,the ditlereut kinds of 
green crops, and the best system of rotation and Cif j 
(lairy inanagenieiit, in a way which cvidciilly liad not 
Viccn expected, and which at tlie same time all’orded the 
utmost satisfaction, as sliowing how mncli may be done 
by a ])roper system of training ; for many of the answ-ers 
of tlicse young men required botli the possession of much j 
knowledge, and the exercise (rf much reflection. As to I 


Mr Skillingjsaid tliat, shortly .after the institution of tlic advantage to farmers. Lord Clements reytorted that | 
i; the Boarti of Eilucalioii in Ireland, they gave n-.itice of on his proyterty, lying in the wihlest parts of Gonnaught, ! 

] tbdr intention‘to establish a .system of agncultnral so poymlar is the system of instruction, that men of | 

I luitiim, in comiexioiT with literary education, in various twenty years of age come from a distance of iiiaiiy miles 
1 si'iiools under tlndr charge. They ytroceeded in 18.38 to to attend tlie school. Many small farmers, who a few ! 

I rent .a farm (of lifty-tw-o acres) within two miles of years ago could hardly keep one cow, arc even already i 

j Dublin, so as to enable the scholars, who w'cre after- kceydng three or four; and mar.y who formerly cottld j 

i v.ards to become teachers, to reside at the farm, and at with difliculty pay their rents, liave become compara- | 

' the same time' ymrsuc their literary education in the tively indeytendeiit. ! 

! city; and under the Board, they will soon have about Mr Blacker, maniigcr for I.ord Gosford, .at IiTarkgt- ,■ 
i tliree tbousand teachers in the various schools, and Hill, near Armagh, has some time hack i-eyMirted nearly 1 
whicli will be ydanted in every district in tlie country. similar results as liaving taken yilace nndeihis manage- : 

Their method of tuition appear-s to be as follows:— ment in that neighbourhood, w'here he also may he said 
After heing engaged on the farm on the mornings of to have opened a jiractical scliool among the tenants of 
five days in the week, the students go into the towm for his emjiloyer. 

I literary education; but the wliole of S;iturd;iy is de- Mr Atlee, the teacher of art agricultural school at 
voted to examination. They have a garden, and in con- Ealing, in Middlesex, on the property of Lady Noel 
; iiexion with it a competent ganicner, who lectures one Byron, stated results as jileasing as to the school under i 
I half hour in tlie morning; and the te,acher of agricul- hiscloarge; and there can bo no doubt that education of | 

! ture also lectures uiion agricultural subjects. At stated this description must lie highly advantageous both to j 

jicvtods the teachers attend the farm, aiid w itness every the individuals and the community : to the individuals, i 
; practical oiicration going on upon it. The students are in making their services be eagerly sought after as j 
tanglit every system of eropjdng, and get explanations niainigers for others, wherever they can be obtained, or 
I upon every subject oonneeted with their stmlics, inclnd- in making them sueccssful agriculturists on their own 1 
! ing the principles of rotations in cropping, the ealtiv.a- account; and to the public, from tiic effects of both, 
i tion of green crops, the feeding and soiling of e,attle, a..d Several Scottish gentlemen .adilre.ssed the meeting, 

the priiflt and advantage of everything taught. The expressing the higliest hopes from the evidences of im- 
i errors existing in the present modes of managing land provement which tlicy saw everywhere .about them; 

; are also pointed out; the loss caused by weeds, by bad and also their opinion that the rising generation in Scot- 
: fences, &c.; and, on the other hand, the advantage of land must bo put under a similar course of training, or 
: draining and turning the land. They are also sliown the prexliiie of the country will be lost. In this view, 

I tho effects of mixing the soil, and the modes of perma- liovv'evcr, they do not consider that model larms will be 
I nently improving it; and, along witli the knowledge of necessary in Scotland, every farm there heing nearly 
j agriculture generally, lessons are given in chemistry something of this deseri])tion; hut they recommended, 

! and geology. Spade-labour is encouraged, as tlie best tliat to every parish school a chemical and agricultural 
j adapted for minute husbandry, and ns savitig, to small cbiss shall be attached. This we conceive to be a 
farmers.especially, the expense of keeping horses. They scheme which it would cost the intelligent schoolmasters 
are also instructed in agricultural chemistry in particu - of our country little trouble to realise; and the present 
lar, and the natvire of soils and manures; the general crisis, when application is making to the legislature for 
' course of farming throughout the year including the ah increase of salary to these useful labourers, seems to 
feeding and breeding of stock. The Board Ifcs already aftbrd an excellent opportunity for eifforcing such an 
seven agricultural training establishments, hut intend improvement in their curriculum, 
to have twenty-five, to all which model farmswill be Some of the Scottish schoolmasters have, indeed, 
attached, where the future teachers will be trained for already gallantly come forward to offer their services 
two years, themselves performing all the operations of without regard to any prospect of fixed reward, and no 
the farms, and thus becoming practical as well as scien- doubt the system will soon be general, to the great ad- 
tifle men. vancemeiit of one of the most healthful, useful, and 

Not only have tho teachers already carried away a essential of human pursuits- Nor is it at all too soon. 
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One of the gentlemen present at this meeting stated 
that an agricultural college is innnediately to be founded 
in Gloucestershire, with a model farm of four hundred 
acres, where instruction will be given to the sons of the 
farmers and landed gentlemen of the district. He held 
in his hand the prospcictus of another agricultural college 
to be founded in Kent. It is also one of the primary 
objects of the Irish agricultural societies to establish 
a college, and most i)robably active steps will be taken 
regarding it within the next six months. At Temple- 
moil, near Derry, a practical school of agriculture on a 
large scal§, instituted by private subscription, but now I 
supporting itself, lias been in active operation for some 
years. In Erance, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, efforts are 
being made for the instruction of youth in agricultural 
science and practice. While we cannot but hail all 
this with the greatest satisfaction, we feel tliat cfliirts 
will be required in our own section of the Britisli island 
to keep onrselves abreast with other countries. Doubt¬ 
less Scotland will not wait to be goaded In' emula¬ 
tion merely. Thougfi it has quiet and unexpeiisivc 
ways of proceeding, ^t still proceeds. It is long, for 
example, since it saw the propriety of attaching an I 
agricultural class to its metropolitan university. It 
has not yet founded a class for agricultural cheniistry, 
nor planned a college, nor even numerous schools, but it 
has instituted wliat may be termed ‘ an ambulatory 
college,’ in sending forth an eminent professor to all the 
districts desiring his aid. * To liini ‘old age and young’ • 
may be seen tlironging wherever lie has appointed to I 
meet them. If tlie idea sliall be followed out, of at- i 
taching initiatory schools in agriculture and other j 
practical sciences to the existing parisii schools, with an | 
ambulatory inspector and superior teacher to visit them ! 
occasionally, Scotland will, at very littlt; expense, he in | 
the enjoyment of ample means for enabling her popula¬ 
tion to realise the blessings of Providence to an extent 
far beyond wliat lias heretofore been known. 


A PRENCH JOURNALIST AMONG THE 
ENGLISH POOR. 

Ix a short account we gave of a fortnightly journal 
published in Paris, entitled ‘ La Revue de.s Denx 
Mondcs,’* we took occasion to remark on tiie fre¬ 
quency witii wliieli it adverted to Eiigbind and the 
Kngli.sh. Since the appearance of onr notice—that is 
to say, from October 184.3 till the present time- -a series 
of articles resulting from a tour in Great Britain has 
appeared in that well-condnctcd journal WTitten by one 
of its most distinguished contributors, Jf. T.eoii Pauclier. 

.Every traveller has his predilections, and, in visiting 
a foreign country, naturally directs lii.s attention to 
subjects which interest him most, and to objects with 
which he is best acqu.ainted. The mission of the Duke 
I)’Arlincourt, for instance, wdiosc ‘ Three Kingdoms’ 
we noticed in a former number of our present series, 
wms amongst the rich and ari.stocratic of our country. 
M. Leon Eaucher, on the contrary, made it his bu.si- 
ncss to investigate the condition of the lower orilcrs. 
He seems to have passed the greater portion of his 
time while a visitor amongst us in the hovels of the 
poor and tlie haunts of the criminal. When in the me¬ 
tropolis, he directed his attention exclusively to those 
localities in which a* greater amount of helpless misefy 
and incorrigible Crime are huddled together, than in any 
other plaeo& the world ; except, indeed, in some of the 
larger andlSaore opulent Chinese cities ; for it appears 
to be a la.l#'. bf social existence that great affluence and 
intense want should iilw.ays be near ncighlMurs. Tl»c 

. ' ’ * Vd. xi. page 303, old scries. 


i result of M. EauchAr’s wanderings in London is two 
1 articles, one on ‘ Whitechapel,’ and another on ‘ St 
1 Giles’s.’ Of the former, he writes that it is a collection 
3 of ‘narrow streets, crooked alleys, and dark courts, 

1 w'hich comprehend about eight tliousand houses; it is 
3 linvited northward by Spitalflelds and Bethnal Green, 

' from which it is divided by Wentworth Street, and 
i southward by the Tower of London, the river, ami (he 
1 do(;ks. 'I'lie Blackvvall railway traverse.s its wliole 

I length. From the high arches on which the rails are 
I)Iaeed, a view' is obtained of the seerets of the misery 
jrcculiar to this neighbourliood.’ It should be iiien-. 
finned, that this r.ailway was cut throug/i one of the ; 
densest parts of the eastern district of J.ondon. Many i 
streets are intersected, and some of the houses are so i 
close upon the road, that it is quite possible to see into ! 
tlie first and second-storey rooms in pas.sing. ‘Females, i 
wan and hdlf-dressed, may be jierceived at the windows, j 
and pale children roll in the mire W'ith pigs — always in- j 
separable companions in Irish families. Rags are sus- ! 
pended to dry out of the windows upon long poles, as 
if to intercept light as well as heat from the streets. i 
Here ami tliere an open spai^e is filled with heaps of 
I old bricks and tilth, while fetid pmldles sliow the total i 
absence of regulations for the draining off of unwhole¬ 
some tlui(].s. Buell is the spectacle presented by the ■ 
bird’s-eye view- of Wliiteehapel obtained from the ele¬ 
vated railway. AVhat would be our sensations, could ‘ 
we by a fantasy, which in this instance would scarcely I 
I be magical, lift off the roofs of the litfusc.s, and count | 
j all the groans wliicli ascend from the fiitiahle neigh- I 
bourliood to Heaven? Tliis is one of the districts i 
' whieli eiielo.ses tlie greatest numlK'j of i^aupers.* Lying : 

I just outside the city, it receives the cruinhs which a ! 

! vast and busy eoininerce lets fall; and as this quarter ■ 

I is situated on the Tlianies, nuinliers of hands flml 
oeeuiiation amongst the shipping. By one of those ; 
contrasts to whicli tlic liuinan fancy is prone, tlie 
streets of Whitechapel liave received the mo.st pleasing 
and jioetical names. Consult the map of London. : 
and you will find, in placing your finger on this spot, i 
twenty examples of this—sueli as Rose, Flower, ami 
Greeiilield Streets, Fashion, Pearl, and l.nmh Streets. 
Angel Alley, Shepherd (.kiurt. Similarly pleasing naiiies 
i have been nearly always given to tlie most wretobed i 
di.slviets. In certain eases, even military licroes supply 
de.sigiuitions to these sinks of misery. Tims a eess-pool, 
wlih'h receives tlie offscourings of Bethnal Green, is 
called Wellington Pond.’ We pass over M. Faucher's 
account of St Giles’s, beeau.se it bears internal evidence i 
that he either examined tliis hive of the poor and the J 
wicked witli less care than he devoted to his other i 
researches, or that, not liaving taken accurate notes at 
the time of his visit, liis memory W'liile writing the 
.article played him false. His statements regarding St 
Giles’s alionnd with errors; a few of them, however, 
such as the most cautious foreigner is liable to fall ; 
into. 

Besiiles personal observations, M. Fauclier has col- li 
lected a vast aniomit of statistical information conrern- 
ing the places ho visited. The .sources which ho eon- : 
suited w'cre of the best kind, such as parliamentary 
reports, the works of Messns Chadwick, Macciilloch, and ■ 
Dr Smith. In arranging this information, and bringing : 
it to bear upon the scenes he witnessed and the plaee.s • 
he examined, he evinces great tact and aenteness. He | 
finds that in 1842 the offeuees against the person in | 
London amounted to 8339, whilst those against pro- [ 
perty reached 17,948. Opposite to this our author ; 
places tlie criminal statistics of Paris for 1841, by I 
which we nnd that only 3449 offences w'cre committed 
against the person, and 4()76 against property; which ij 
siiows, considering the population of lamdon as double j 
that of Pari.s, that, while the crimes against the per- ] 
son are about tlie same in both cities, those against j 

* In lirsi, la Wlilteclmiiel, SBiiO jicrsonii received parish relief in ] 
every 64,141 inbatiitiintii. | 
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property in London are double tlibso in Paris. ‘ We 
perceive,’ says M. Faucher, ‘that in all its dcvelopcv- 
meiit, the criminality of London is of a character spe- 
! ciiilly to be expected from a free and industrious people. 

I It presents more than 16,000 cases of theft and swin- 
i (lling in this single town! 961 cases of false coinage! 

; Tlius we are sliown tliat money is the god of this com- 
! niunity.’ 

i A succeeding notice relates to Liverpool, the worst 
jj quarters of wliich M. Fauclier explored, along with Mr 

II Whitty, the sTiperintendcnt of police. 

i ‘ Wc began by visiting llig streets situated between 
Park Lane and IVapinjjg, a district in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the docks, and chiefly inhabited by Irish 
labourers. It was nine o’clock in the evening; children 
were playing on the pavements during the last rays of 
I twilight; W'onicn stood before their doors breathing fin 
I atniosplicrc purer tliiin tliat inside tlieir confined iiabita- 
tiofis. We tltcn traversed Crosbie Street, a place where 
feverrfiges during the wliole year ; and here appearauccs 
' of tile most revolting character presented themselves. 

Tlic state of this thoroughfare attests, as in AV'hitechapel 
j and lletbnal Green (London), the apathy of the.muiiicipiil 
; authorities. Filtli of every kind remains during the 
wliole week to poison the air; for the streets have no 
gutters—a defect of grciiter conseiincnec in ;in English 
tlian ill a French town, where conduits exist to allow 
water to run oil’. However, we did not ob.serve, as in 
the wor.<t parts of London, whole families aliandoned to 
tlicir Ikte, coopcS iiii between tlie four walls of wretelied 
: apartments, tliifir forms ivasted and siinink by a degree 
1 of misery wiiieh defies description. At I.iverpool, po- 
! verty i.s not seen in jts most severe or pincliing aspect: 
i the haihtations of the !;ibouvers are more insalutirions 
than destitute. Their fiimilies ehiefiy live in cellars 
situated in closed courts and alkys —tliey a])pe,ar to 
have more need of air than of bread. Tliere liave hecn 
j eonnted in Liverpool seven thousand eel]:irs inliabited 
I by more Ilian twenty thousand persons, and tlie gross 
jiopiilation of these back-courts is between fifty and sixty' j 
tliousand individuals. I'bc cellars wliieb arc occupied 
by the weavers of 1‘icardy and Flanders, are luxurious 
bfiliitations comji.'ircd with tliose inhabited by tlie Trisli 
population in Liverpool. The Latter are a species of 
boles not above ten or twelve rquare feet of surface, 
and many of them hardly si.x feet in height, so that a 
tiill man cannot stand upright in tliem. Tiiese lurk¬ 
ing places have no windows ; light and air being only 
admitted by tlie door, the top of wliieli is on a level with 
tiie street. Tlie only means of descent is liy a ladder 
nearly as perpendicular lis the steps of a wadi. Water, 

[ dust, and dirt, accumulate at the bottom, and as the sun 
I rarely penetrates into these unventiluted lioles, a dense 
' humidity'constantly exists in them. In .some jilaces the 
eell:ir is divided into two apartments; the inner one— 

I used for sleeping—receiving light from tlie outer room, 
i Kaeh cellar is inhabited by from three to five persons, 

I and is let for about two sliilliiigs per w'cek. For the 
I same money one equally commodious room might be laid 
aiiovc ground if paid for weekly, or u small entire house 
I ;it a yearly rent in the same proportion. I asked a man 
witli n family why he jireferred a subterranean abode to 
one above ground ? His reply was, because “ it was 
nearer the street for his children.” Indeed, tlie ebildren 
of these labourers pass the whole d.iy, and often part of 
the night, in the strcct.s; and without siioii habits of 
living out of doors, youth—already so pale and so un¬ 
gainly at Li veriiool—would become even more eniaciiiteri. 

, But the sort of education picked up in the streets has its 
dangers. Existence in England being passed far more 
within doors—lieing less social—than that of any other 
nation, it follows that these young people find few asso¬ 
ciates in tlie Streets but tholte who pass tlieir lives in a 
continual struggle with the laws. Such outcasts, then, 
are the instructoi’s of youth j whoso school—or rather 
the field from which their experience is gained--is the 
docks, where they learn to become tliicves, pillaging the 
merchandise left upon the quays. By a rtqxirt of the 


commissioners of police, there were in 1836 no fewer 
than six hundred tliicves who made stealing from the 
docks their especial study and practice, and who em¬ 
ployed as accomplices twelve hundred children!’ M. 
Faucher continued his Sunday-evening survey through 
I Vauxhall,’ Ray, and Highfield Streets. When ho arrived 
in the latter street, he found ‘the inhabitants had retired 
to their houses like good citizens. We could perceive, 
no more tlian one house in which there was any appear¬ 
ance of light or life, and in it wore a company of Irish 
assembled around the body of a child, and who, in their 
.superstitious devotion, celebrated by the flame/>f several 
candles the lialf-pagan rites peculiar to their country. 

1 felt diffident in intruding upon tlicin, fori remembered 
that in England every man’s liouse is his ca.stle, where 
no one lias a right to enter without tlie consent of the 
owne/'; but tlie police possess tlieir privileges even in 
thSiSand ofliberty. Alt tlie doors at wlljch MrWliitt.y 
knockiM were opened without dchiy, and each host or 
liostess took tile utmost pains to show ns the whole of 
their apartments down to tlie most tuinute details: 
whether in bed or lialf-dressed, man or woman, male¬ 
factor, vagrant, or niendicant, not tine of the strange in- 
liabitants of Higblleld Street otfered tlie smallest objec¬ 
tion to our visit. 1 cannot describe the furniture of tlic 
temporary lodging-liouse.s w'hicli we entered. Tlie men, 
dressed in rags during the day, were provided, naturally 
enough, with rags to lie upon during the night. They 
all seemed repo.sing at tlieir ease; but fifty persons were 
often collected in a space whicn contained scarcely sufli- 
cient air for tlie healtliy respiration of eiglit or ten. A 
description of one of these underground lodging-houses 
applies to simihir dens in London and Manchester. 
Tiiey consist nsuully of three apartments; a fronted- e 
lar, wbidi serves ns a kitchen, an eating-room, and a 
.sleeping ehamber, ;iii(i two back-rooms filled witli lieds. 
Tlie cliief room of the Liverimol lodging-cellar re¬ 
ceived light from tlie street, and had, besides this 
luxury, a certain superiority of furniture—tliere were 
eiirtains to tlie beds; tlie back apartments were half 
ilhiiiiint'd by a small vent hole, and the occupants lie on 
p.allaises, which are supported on half-rottan bedsteads, ; 
ilicir only coveriiig being a thin coating of rags. In | .; 
tliese boles —not one of which is more than eiglit feet 
square, or above seven feet hijjh—eighteen, and often 
twenty persons sleep on six truckled beds. A niglit 
passed in tlie open air in the midst of tlie I’oiitiiic 
marslies would be preferable.’ 

AVe .are quite aware that such details of misery and [ 
(Icstilution arc far from pleasant tojievuse; but wc trails- j 
late tliem because they have tlieir use. They bring those 1 
wlio have it in their power to relieve distress and to re¬ 
form crime, aequaiiited with the condition in which the 
lower classes arc to be found. As a reverse of these dark 
pictures, we feel pleasure in extracting an instance of 
wliat may be done for the working man when his con¬ 
dition is known and appreciated by masters. The 
Messrs Asliton of Mancliester some years since took 
the direction of yie domestic afl’airs of tlieir operatives 
partly into tlieir own Imnds, and built a number of 
lioiiscs at Hyde, in tlie nciglibourliood of Manetiester. 

‘ The little town of Hyde,’ says the French journalist, 

‘ was, at tlie commenccirient of tlie present century, no- 
tliing more tlian a little village of 800 souls, situated on 
a clayey hill, tlie soil of which was barren. Tlie brothers 
Ashton have peopled and enriched this desert. Ten 
thousand persons are at present domiciled around their 
fii'c mills, to whom wages are paid to the amount of a 
thousand pounds a-day. The chief partner, Mr Thomas 
A*sliton,has constructed a charming villa in the midst 
of trees and flowers. On the opposite side of the road 
are liis two manufactories, situated between a stream 
wliich furnishes water, and two coal-mines which supply 
fuel to his steam-engines. Mr T. Ashton alone employs 
1.500 operatives of both sexes. One immense apartment, 
filled with weaving machines, contains 400 persons. 
Tlie young women are well and decently dressed in a 
uniform working dress—a sort of apron, which descends 
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from tho shoulders to the feet, protects (as at Helper and 
Turton') their ordinary cdothing. The health of the 
men did not appear had; but I did not notice any of the 
robust forms, nor fresh complexions, which Dr Ure ap¬ 
pears to have remarked eight years previously. "The 
houses inliabited by the workmen form long and broad 
streets. Mr Ashton built about 300 houses, which he lets 
ut from three shillings to three and si.vpence a-wcek. 
Each habitation contains, on the basement, a parlour, a 
kitchen, and a back-y-ird; and, on the first storey, two or 
three sleeping-rooms. For the above-named rent the 
proprietos provides water, and pays for repairs and 
taxes. A ton of coats, costing no more than eight or nine 
shillings,’ continues M. Eauclier, making, we apprehend, 
a slight slip in his logic, ‘fuel is nearly gratuitous. 
At all hours of the day there are fire and hot water in 
every house. A pro]>riety prevails over every arr.ange- 
ment, wdiich shows the existence of order find plenty. 
The furniture, although very simple, attests a taste for 
comfort. In some of the houses there is a clock, in others 
a sofa, and in others even a pianoforte. Neither are books 
rare. Mr Ashton has found means to spread instruc¬ 
tion amongst his workpeople. From a table communi¬ 
cated in 183.3 to the commission of manufactures, it is 
to he gatlicred, tliat out of every 117.5 operatives, 87 
could ncitlicr read nor write, 512 could write only, and 
576 could do both fluently. Hut at ilyde, tlie propor¬ 
tion of educated, or. more correctly, literated work¬ 
people, is infinitely higheijthan that either in Manchester 
or Glasgow. Mr Ashton has built a large and hand¬ 
some sch(H)liionse, which serves also from time to time 
as a ehaffel, and where 700 eliildren assemble every Sun¬ 
day. Moreover, evening classes are diiily held for the 
more advanced, and cacli family is {HJrmitted to send their 
eliildren to tlie scliool during the, week for the small 
cliargc of twopence per week. Mr Ashton provides 
masters at his iiwn exptmse. It appear.^, however, that 
tlie number of eliildrcu wlio profit by tliis excellent ar¬ 
rangement is very small; tbo majority of parents pre¬ 
ferring to let them amuse themselves in the streets. On 
tlie other hand, music seems to have many charms for 
tills populatifin ; for it spontaneously subscribed, for tlie 
erection of an organ, a sum ani: anting to L. 1 6ff. 

‘To console hinnself for the incomplete success of bis 
Iienevoicnt efforts, Mr Ashton east a glance at the past. 

“ I liavo known the time,” he told me, “ when out of three | 
hundred persons assembled in a tavern at Hirmingliam, 
only one was found able to read the newspaper to tlie 
rest.” He believes also that morality has not made less 
progress than instruction; and that supposition must 
lie permitted him, when we contemplate the results of 
the order wliieli he has established. The population of 
Hyde shines honourably above that of otlier manufac¬ 
turing towns. In this little town gin has not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in raising one of its palaces, drunkenness is very 
seldom met with, and females of bad reputation are not 
allowed to live tliere. Illegitimate liirths are very few. 
Hy a rare exception to the general rule of manufac¬ 
turing places, married women are gooerally occupied 
in tlieir own private domestic concerns, or, wlien they 
work in the mill, employ a girl to take care of their 
children.’ 

_ Such is a picture of what even individuals may effect. 
Still, it is painful to reflee-t that even the exertions of 
private Imnevolence are, after all, but drops in the ocean 
of destitution and sneial discomfort whicii is spread 
over the basis of society j and to remove which effec¬ 
tually, benevolent exertbns must be organised into a 
coniprehfiiiaive and national system. Every one must 
rejoice in tlie fact, that the tendencies of the present 
time arc making a decided and rapid progress towards 
raising the condition of the humbler orders in the scale 
of comfort and morality. We trust, therefore, that if, 
after a few years have passed over our heads, M. 
Faacber should again visit us, he will be*able to ^yg a 

* '^wse ms^actorles Mon* respectively to Messrs Strutt, fron- 
worksiv, and Messrs Ashworth, cotton-spinners. 


far more favourable account of the state of the poor, 
and of the exertions of the ricli and powerful for their 
benefit, than he has been constrained to furnish in the 
papers before us. 

THE ISLAND OF ICIIAHOE. 

In Nos. 9. and 24 of our present .scries, we gave some 
account of guano, detailing its history, tlie various locaiilies 
from wliicli it lias been olitained, and its unrivalled value 
as a convenient and eflectivc luaiiure. W'e now glean from 
various sourecs, in partieular from the notes of a siiiling- 
iiiastcr given in the MaiMester (iuurdlan, some fartlier 
information respecting tlie guano island of Icliahoe and l lie 
adiaecnt coast of Africa. 

The island of Ichaboe, whieli lias caused so niucli commo¬ 
tion amongst shipowners and spceul.itors, and wliieli li.as 
given rise to the employment of many vessels from the priii- 
oipal ports both of England and Scotland in this newbram U 
of trade, is situated in 26'' 13' iM" soutli latitude, about 
twenty-two miles north of Angra Pequina —a well deler- 
uiined jiosition, wliieli vessels bound for letiaboe genci'ally 
try to ni.ake. Tlio mainland, for several Imiidied miles on 
both sides of Angra Pequina, presents to the eye of tlie iiiari- 
nev a barren, iiihospitaiile, and dangerous line of sea-eoiiit, 
lying low, tlumgli backed witii liigli-hiiid in tlie interior. 
The strong glare arising from tin; arid sand and the density 
of tlie atmospliere, calls for the utmost vigilance and cau¬ 
tion on the part of the master-mariner iipproaeliiiig it dur¬ 
ing the night ; for, if he once gets deceived, and into tlie 
current which sets upon the sliore, the destruction of his 
vessel i.s inevitable. Along tills sea-bonrd*tliere is iio( tlio 
slightest syini>toin of vegetation ; indeed it is iinieli to be 
iinestioned wdietlier vegetation w. old tlirivi-, whatever 
might be the i(iiality of the soil, as no rakis f ill in this re¬ 
gion. True, there are heavy deviA, occasiormlly falling 
both day and night ; but the cold is so severe, for sncii a 
high latitude, during the fogs and the sun, wlien it does 
break forth, is so powerful and scorching, tliat in all pin- 
hability between these allern.stiiig temperatures no vege¬ 
tation could survive. Tlie island itself is a barren, sliclviiig 
rock, about a mile long from north to south, and lialf a 
mile across at its broadest part, iiainely, from its soiith- 
we.st to its north-east point. It is lioiuided all round 
hy reefs, except on its eastern aide, where there is 
aiieli-vragc in from five to six fatlioiiis. A portion of tlie 
island is hi tlie form of a Hat slielf, about 11 (id feet long 
and .500 feet broad in the widest jiuri. Ui>oii this shelf, 
.and about six feet above high water, is aeeiimulateil tl.at 
deposit of guano vihieli gives so inueli eelehrity to the 
island, and which lahries in dcjitli from 35 to 38 feet. 
Taking the average width of the deposit at 400 feet, and 
ussitniliig the average deptli to he 36 feet, tlie total' 
quantity of guano will he about 158 millions of cubie feet. 
Tlie eliniate of lelialioo, iiotvvitlistaudiiig the elHiivia of the 
volatllo amiiioiiiaeal gases emitted from the guano, is very 
healthy. As one proof of its salubrity, it is mentioned that 
at a iieriod when thirty-five siiipa were lying oli'the island, 
their erews, cumprisiug allogetlier not fewer than about 
seven hundred men, most of whom were enduring exceed¬ 
ingly lahorimis employment in tliat hot region, there were 
only five ca.ses of sickness, and these complaints or affec¬ 
tions of the lungs. As lias lieen already remarked, there 
tails during tViO night a Very lustvy dew, attended with a 
piercing coldness of temperature ; a.nd even during tlie day, 
if the sun’s rays lie intercepted, a cold disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion is immediately experienced. On the sun again break¬ 
ing forth, its rays speedily scorch the lips, and indeed the 
wliolo face and hands, of every person of fair complexion ; 
and the lips of very few cscApe. this tormenting ariiioyancc. 
'The only rqlief tho sufferer can find is by anointing the 
skin with hog’s lard, in imitation of the custom of the 
inliahitants of the mainland, who profusely luhricate their 
persons with palm-oil. 

With reference to the guano, tlio notes to which we refer ■ 
cxiiress a decided opinion on the part of the writer, tliat 
tlio substance is not, as ha* been generally supposed, ex¬ 
clusively composed of the soil of marine hirds, which 
ho believes to form only a dbmparatively small portion of 
the mass. He supposes It chiefly to consist of tiio decom¬ 
posed bodies of marine birds and animals, together with 
tho eggs of,the former, and the excromentitieus matter of 
iHith. Ho Imrsonally superintended tlic working or exca¬ 
vating of a pit of miano 35 feet by 18 feet, and from ail 
tliat came daily under his observation, ho was inclined to 
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( be opinion that tliis l)arrcn rock bad tiecu a favourite plaeo 
of resort for a^cs for pciigiiins and otlier aquatic liirds ; 
tliat myriads of them bad ancocssively deposited tlieir eggs 
tliere, and liad sui)scquently died on tbo island ; and that 
it bad also been a favourite haunt of seals and other marine 
auinmls. In working the pit, the men occasionally eametto 
a stratum of a light-brown colour, and of greater levity than 
the strata above and below It, and in>bcdded in this stratum 
they invariably found numerous skeletons of penguins, in 
the last stage of decornjioHition, and vast quantities of their 
eggs. Having worked through this, the men would pro¬ 
bably come after a time to another stratum of a much 
darker brown, and much heavier diweription ; and the sub¬ 
stance composing the bulk of tliis stratum, when rubbed 
between the flugi-rs, would dissolve like tallow, and exude 
much more oil or fat than the first. Throughout this dark- 
eolonred str.atnni, the men occasionally found many bones 
and skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and but very 
i rarely any remains of penguins. The appearance of the 
; stratum suggested to him the idea of a great number of 
seals having been waslicd on shore, or having lain down in 
this s]M)t to die. Ho adds, tli.at the strata were not by anj^ 
means regular in their altcrn.ation.s ; but, as a gerierid rule, 
he did not find liotli the light and the dark-coloured strata 
ill close snecessioii. The pit here nifcrred to was in the 
j centre of the island. 

! When tlie guano is dug and hojucd, it is taken to the 
‘ beach, where stages are erected over the rocks to tlie 
boats, and by tliem taken to the sliips. These stages are 
three hundred feet in length, and very expensive. They' 
are formed by ereetiiig slieais, and eoruieeting the shears 
with anchors and,ealile: a platform is formed hy spars and 
plaiik-s, and upoji this the men carry the guano on their 
baeks when the' weatlier will permit, which is ahoiit four 
days a-week. ICvyry full and change of the iiloou there is 
a. heavy swell, or rollhif/, over the reefs, which puts a stop 
. to all work, and oeeasioii.illy does considerable damage to 
till' shipping. Oil the 7th of May, the t/wivoev. jnsl about 
to sail w illi her cargo, was thrown ou the reefs, and in a 
.■-hort time bee.ame a total wreck. Tlie crew were saved, 
i.n! it cost the lives of two brave felloii's from tlio C/inrfcx 
of Liverpool, who, among others, had gone to their .a.ssis- 
tanee. On that occasion fifteen of the eigiiteeii stages then 
; erected were swept away, besides a numVier of the loading 
i b'elts. 

b'idi regard to flic amount of guano existing on Iclialioe 
and tlie adiaeeiit islands, another writer thus remarks :■— 

‘ 1 have lieeii at many islands on this coast, and also on the 
eoiitiuent, ill seareli of guiiiio and gold dust, and have 
i'o'iiid hotli ; but ill such small quantities, and of such infe¬ 
rior qualities, that it has not been worth the trouble of 
shippiiig home. Here there is no rain, as at Angra Pequina, 
wliieti makes the guano espeeiiilly valuable. Many tliou- 
saiids of tons there have been taken in, and east away wlien 
ii V 'IB discovered the rains had caused feniientatioii, and 
destroyed the iirojierties of the guano. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that it can only' be obtained wlicre no rain fails, and 
then it must be upon islands which tlie birds frequent, as 
they will not settle on any part of the eoritinent in great 
numhers. My' corielusiou, after much search and thought, 
is, that there is very little guano in the world, and that if 
funnel's should exiieet it, they will bo deceived. The guano 
of Ichaboe has been worked since the beginning of 1844 ; 
up to the end of May, about one hundred cargoes had been 
shipix'd; and now fully one-third of the deposit is gone. 

1 am fearful,’ continues this writer, ‘that a great sacrifice 
will be made in tliis place. Upwards of one thousand per¬ 
sons from England (living, for the time, without the law of 
tiod or their country') produce much anxiety: several re¬ 
bellions liavo taken place; but the Tliiirnierholtf>tca,inerimn- 
■ of.war was hero last wei'k (14th May), and restored order j 
but the very day she left, the men declared their reign of 
(lower to have commenced. AVc repressed them by prompt 
measures, and sent two of the ringleaders to St Helena.’ 

^ He concludes bj' advising speeulators to eonsider well how 
*iiiid when they embark in adventvuros respecting the rapidly- 
decreasing produce of Ichaboc and the surrounding islets. 


DETRACTION. 

Every man might to aim at eniinenee, not by_ pulling 
others down, but by raising himself; and ciiioy the 
pleasure of his own superiority, whether imagina^ or 
real, without interrupting others in the same felicity.— 
Johnson. 


A GIPSV STOKr. 

A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no 
children, and who lived iu the neighliourhood, had token 
so grpat a liking to a beautiful little gipsy girl, that she 
took her home, had her educated, and at length adopted 
her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley, re¬ 
ceived the education of a young English lady of rank, and 
grew up to bo a beautiful, well-informed, and aecouiplished 
girl, lu the course of time a young man of good family 
heoauui attached to her, and wislieii to marry* her. Tlie 
nearer, however, this plan approached the period of its exe¬ 
cution, the more mclanoholy bccanic (lie young Hindos- 
taneo bride ; and one day', to the terror of her mater-mo¬ 
ther and her betrotlied husband, she was found to have 
disapiieared. It was knowai that there had lii i ii gipsies in 
the neighbourhood ; a seiireh was set on foot , jiiid t.'li.irlotte 
Stanley was discovered iu the arms of a long, lean, brown, 
u^yegipsy, the eliief of the bainl. 81io declared slie was 
lilSwife, anil no one had a. rigid, to take her away from him, 
and the benefactress and the bridegroom returned ineou- 
solable. Charlotte afti'rwards came to visit tliom, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had felt more and more emitined 
within the walls of the eastlc, and an irresistible longing 
liad at length seisied her to return lo \jer wild gi)isy life. The 
((■How whom she had chosen for lier liusbaud was said to 
be one of the wililest and ugliest of tlie whole triVie, and to 
[ treat his beautiful and delicate wife in tbo most barliarous 
manner. He was some time after eondemned to be hanged 
for tiioft; but his w'ife, througli the influence of her diatin- 
giiislicd eotmexions, procured tlie commutation of his sen¬ 
tence to that of confinement i^ the hulks. During the 
time of his imprisonment, she visited him constantly, and 
eoiitrived in many ways to improve his situation, without 
tile savage niaiiifesting in return the smallest gratitude, 
lie aeoepted her marks of afl'cetion as a tribute due from 
a slave, and frequently even during her visits ill-treated 
iier. She toiled incessantly, however, to obtain his liliersr 
tion, supplicating both tier foster-motlier and her former 
lover to use all their eflVirts in his favour. At the very mo¬ 
ment -if his liberation, however, wlieu Charlotte was 
hastening to meet him across the plank placed from the 
lioiit to the shore, the savage repulsed her so roughly, that 
she fell into the water. She was drawn out again, bift 
could not be induced to leave him, and returned to her for¬ 
mer wild way of life in the New Forest and tliipfairs of Lon¬ 
don. I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was 
preserved by tlie friend of ber youth. Her story is a kind 
of inversion to that of Preeiosa, .'iiid might make an iiito- 
re.stiiig romance. Tlie .Southariiiiflin eouimittee, it is said, 
have not been more fortunate with the gqisies, whom at 
different times tliey* have put out to service, than was the 
benefactress of Charlotte Stanley; for they all return, 
sooner or later, to their wild wandering life .—Aohfs ling- 
land. 

- AMir,Sl!SlEtrT.S. 

It were unjust and ungrateful to eoiiceive that the 
aninsements of life are altogether forbiiidon by its beno- 
ficent Author. They serve, ou the contrary, important 
piirpo.sCB in the economy of life, and are destined to pro- 
diieo important efl'ects both upon our happiness and 
eharactor. They are ‘ the wells of the desert the kind 
resting-jilaecs in wjiieli toil may relax, in which the weai-y 
spirit may rceove* its lone, and wiicrc the desponding 
mind may rcassnme its strength and its hopes. They 
are, in another view, of some iniportaneo to the dignity 
of individual eliaractcr. In everything we call amuse¬ 
ment, there is generally some display of taste and of ima¬ 
gination ; some elevation of the mind from mere animal 
indulgence, or the baseness of sensual desire. Ei'en in the 
scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a tendency to 
preserve the dignity of human character, and to fill up the 
v.'u ant and unguarded hours of life with occupations, in¬ 
nocent at least, if not virtuous. But tlieir principal effect, 
pertiaps, is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of our brethren ; 
and whenever it is found, it is in our sympathy with the 
happiness of those around us. It bespe^ the dfaq-iosition 
of benevolence, and it creates It. Wlien men assemble, 
accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness or joy, 
they exhibit to tho thoughtful eye one*of the most pleasing 
appearanoes of their original chanioter. They leave behind 
them, for a time, the faults of their station and the aspe¬ 
rities of their temper; they forget the secret views and the 
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selftnh purposcB of tlicir ordinary life, ttfid mingle with the 
crowd around them no other view tiidu to roccive and 
communicate happinese. It is a «fpeetaclc which it is igi- 
))ossib1e to observe without emotion ; and while the vir* 
tuous man r^oices cht tlia t evidenoe which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution m l^s nature, tUetj^oua man is apt 
to bless tl^o benevoleuceof that jGod who thus makes the 
wiMemoss and the soUthry place he glad, and whose wis< 
dom renders even the hours of amusement snliservicTit to 
the cause of virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of tlic 
innocent ainuscmeiits of Ufo which la dangerous, hut tlie 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasionally, hut 
wlicn they are constantly pursued^ when the love of 
amusemeht degenerates into a passion; and viien, from 
being an occaKioaal indulgence, it becomes a habitual de¬ 
sire.— Alison. 


• THE RIVER, 

Os thy margin let me He, 

As thou gently flowest by. 

River, flowing ceaselessly I 

Ceaseless, restless o*er thy ho'T, 

From an nivseeu foiintiiin fe<[, 
lly A {Kjwer resistlebs led: 

Now, as in a joy entranc ing, 

Laughing, lingering, claliying, lUncing, 
Clear as 0113'^ diamond glancing: 

Now, with dark nuU ^uggtbh flow, 

And a 7nuriniir|>1aintiv’e, low. 

Like an utteraui'c of wo; 

Now, thyself svith fury lushing, 
Jlccklcss, dc^iperate, forward dashing, 
O’er all hindrance wildly crashins ; 

And now' calm, ab though at rest; 

The quiet heavens witTdii thy hvoact, 

In their holiness imprebt. 

Prcain of gladness, borrow’s sigh^ 
PasHiim's bhrkking agony— 
Strugglo-born tranquillity! 


MANNFHH. 

Manners arc of more imyiortance tlntn laws. Upon them 
in A great meu.aure the laws depend. The law touches us 
hut liere and thero, now and then. Manneis are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or imrify, exalt or debase, horbarise or 
refine UB, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera¬ 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in, Tlioy give thoir 
whole form and colour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they 8upi)ly them, or they totally 
destroy them.— Jiurke. 


NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND ItOBliUT CIIAMHEUS. 


Msssns CHAMiiKns have long been sensible that, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the last hfteen years to make tho people a itKAi)KV({ 
pxopi.K, there yet remains a vast portion of them for whom the 
press exists nearly in vain. Dieap as literature has been made in 
some instanwH, it hag not ye! hem fnfficienily (‘hmiH uetl, or Hh forniM 
have not been iwcommodated in all I'cspects to tho tastes and neces¬ 
sities of the masses. With a view to remedy tho defect as far as 
{xissible, Mkssks CHAMiiRiiH have for some timcluul inpi-epura- 
tinn a sorics of small end cheap detached ])ub]icntions~sneli us, 
fwm their matter, may have a claim on the attention of Mie n“r// 
humhU'st and least inginteted^ and, from their price and form, a 
chance of finding their way into the most nwole and negleoU d 
nuuks of the country. The Journnl and othtT works of the i^dlhirs 
will, they hope, continue to suit the wi^es of the class to which 
they are mainly addresst'd—tho intellectual aristocracy of the 
middle and working-classes: tliey now fie(^k to give the benetlts (,f 
tlic p.'iiKU'-niakiiig and printing macliincs, vitalised by moral aims, 
to the genuine roi>i.'i.ArE of the land. 

It is intended that the work—to be uamts^ Cm.a.uuehs’s 
c’vf.r.ANY OP UbBpri. abd E.VTKaTAf.vfNi; TttACTh--hhuIl be pub¬ 
lished p^riodicaliy. Every t^aturday there will%e issued 
consisting of a sheet of large double fiku'tcap (3^ price one 

penny. In most instamres, coeh number wilH present <>/«’ distinct 
Miibjcet, forming a aeparate and indc|)enill;nt publitriitioU. In otlu'i* 
instances, a numlx^r will bo divided into lialf-blioot.'i, or Into 
half and two qiiartcr-shoets, each of which iK)rlion8 will in lihe 
manner be complete iU;. itself. Tliere will more rarely bo aubjet ts 
ocoiipyiug two numbers. There will thus be embraced In tiio 
scries— 

Tkacth of pages at am' iKur.y. 

Th AC Ta of 10 ]>ageH at one JuUfj»enmf. 

Tracts of H pages at otur/arthiiui. 


Mingled moodtc, yad one great whole ; 

(\;abGlebH thus the waters roll, 

Onwiud, onward to the Ir goal! 

Liverpool^ Avyustt 1844 . 4 . li. IJ. 


TIME. 

There are few words much oftoncr in our inoiitliB than 
that short, but most iuiportaiit word. Time. In one sense, 
the thought of it seems to mingle itself with almost everj’- 
thiug which w'o ilo. It is the long nutasiire of our labour, 
cx)>ectation, and pain; it is the scanty measure of our rest 
and joy. Its shortnesN or its length is contmually given 
as our reason for doing, or leaving undone, the varir>uR 
which concern otir station, our calling, our family, 
our souls. And yet, with nil this frequent mention of it, 
there are perhaps few things about wliieh men really tluuk 
less; few thinpi, I mean, uium whieb tlioy liavc U'8.s real 
settled thought, Tho more we do tliiilk ujjon it, the 
deeper and the more difliculfc will ho flie subjects which 
will oi>en l>cfore us ; the richer, too, will they piove in 
niAtters lor most i>rofitablo inoditatiou .^—Archdaaefm Wil- 
herforcc^s !iermons. 


mOESTTON. 


^ flicnncal solutions, to be made perfect from solid matc- 
riala in the proi>er time, require first the mechanical aid of 
or xiQuudlng, that the greatest possible quantity 
of surface may be presented to the solvent power. If men 
wouW reason thus a^ut the fhculties of the stomach, the 
would-'perhaijs have a better chanco of fair- 
play.. Nature has provided ixs with teeth for tho meoha- 
moal ptugose, and if men will not assist her, they must pay 
tlm continue to be taxed with dyspepfua, and 

ir A that not only afflict theina^yes, 

■tnnoeent persons who are compelled to look 
i^xnt une^hly visages. The consequences of this 
peMeiO^^habit of quick-fewling, which is so gea^ in 

striiidngly than ginoDg 

ill# TU|gliiian 8 »j 7 l^caMe/'«iosi« 




And Avhem the subject unavoidably extenUate two ’veeklyrmmbeiv, 
tfiey will form 

Tkactb of 64 pages at 

The work will likewise bo issued in wnvod monthly pni ta, pric** 
^firq/cnee; two of thc.so funuiug a volume iiJ.W jmgchi, price '^nr 
x/tillinft, ncjatly done up in toards for tho table or library. TIm? 
annual cost of the work, therefore. M ill in»t exceed four s1ii]ling:> in 
liumbers, live shillingR j;i monthly parts, and hIx shillitigH in 
volunie.s—a tlrgrcc f»f ehcapDcss, the qiumtity of matter (Hmsidcred, 
which has no purnllcl. 

The tyjK? with which tins florii>M of piihllcafions will la? printed 
is large, dear, and legible; aiid the niimber» Avill coutain, fur llu* 
greater part, one or more Wood Encip.avi.nok, fmm drawings by 
i-'RA.vKLi.v and other eminent artistn, designed either for einbcl 
lishinont or illustration of the text. 

The mutter of tho tracts will be u inlxtiiro of the wfiofiil ntul 
entertaining; tlielatter, liowovcr, predominating. Cundiieted on 
the same principles which have bc^n found eo acceptable In ChiAM- 
nKKs’s Enixnrnoii doUHXRr., the eulflects will consist of Talcs, 
Aloral and Humorous, Popular Poetica] Pieces of a moral and rlc- 
vating character, Favoiirito B.aUads, Popular Hlstoricul Sketches, 
IhographIcH of Public and Pflvatc Pemms, Illustrations of Moral 
andHoclal Xk^ouoiny, Uiutsoii Gardening, AgricuUtiro, Domestic 
Managenicnt, and Sanitary Regulations, Lesstma in Bcionoo, Ac- 
counts of Cities and C(mnfi*ies, Wonders of Nature and Art, 
Abridged TmnsIatSone ^ Interesting and Expensive Fotvign 
Works, dec. Wliether the artiok^ be original, and written for the 
scries, or repnblications, the whole will be of that Avhoicaomc and 
attrft^vc kind of reading wbloh Js desimble for Parish, ^hool, 
and Vfdloife ^hi'ari^ i al^ for the I-ibmricf now forming In all 
proijerly conducted Prinottf, liospHalg, Agylumg^ and and 

In the Jmy ahd ifor//. ' 

Tite flfist' ntimbhi' will appear oh BATTTRDAY the 2d'of'NO¬ 
VEMBER,, .by which means the first voltime will bo fhlidj^'for 
laying on toWe on Nspr-Xw’S’Rfty 4345. , .., 


Published by W. and R. CKAwnnas, High Street, Edinburgh ialw 

98 MtUor Street, Olaww); and. with their permission, by ,W. S. 

Caw, Awiefl Cfomr, tbndon.---^ W. end R, CHAMimas, 

'Bdtnbmgh.' 

Idr Oomplsite sets^ tlii 4 JetuniB!, Series, IP twelve vdtnYnes, 
and also ixldetambeM to ompl^ Bees, may be had from the pirb- 
liiOkers^ or 4 h<^ afsnto.—stamped editfon of the Journal is now 
issued, iwioe Sid., to go free by post. 
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‘THE MOOKS.’ 


(iRousii-SHooTiNO ill the Scottish Highlnnds is an 
amusement exclusively for men of fortune, no others 
being able to liear its expense. Eor this reason, as 
well as from the narrow geographical limits in which 
the sport takes place, multitudes have only heard of it. 
They see notices in the newspapers of June and .Tuly, 
that Lord .Tohn has taken this moor, and Sir James 
tlmt, and from time to time the same ever - vigilant 
intelligencers communicate such facts as that the birds 
have had a gotal breeding season, or the reverse. But 
for the great fculk of the British public, tlys same 


I residence in the bouse only perhaps- too little of an 
1 Smnturc. Still it was the Highlands ;’still was most 


1 of the usual state of lifu cast aside. All was hilarity 
and glee, to which the singulai-ly hne state of the atmo¬ 
sphere in no small degree contributed. I thought, as I 
looked over tlie smooth and pellucid waters of the Tay, 
at the corn-flelds of the strath, and the heaths and 
woods of the hills, the whole canopied by a sky that 
seemed incapable of ever more suspending a wet cloud 
over poor mortals, that I had never seen a scone com¬ 
bining more of natural and acquired beauty. 

Apropos to the high spirits fof the party, we had in 
the course of the evening a regale of that lively music 


: moor-shooting is as little a matter of personal know- 
! ledge or experience, as are the sports of the Tudian 
1 jungle. 1. had eminently felt this to be my own isase, 

; j having never had, in the whole course of ray life, an 
opportunity of seeing a gun fired at wild birds, and I coii- 
j sequently felt as a pure Cockney on all subjects con- 
! nected with the amusemeut. At lengtli it has been 
I my fortnne to witness the enjoyments of a Highland 
:! moor, and that under circumstances which, for a humble 
' j member of the republic of letters, may be considered as 
ij unusually advantageous. TJic consequence is, that 1 
■; propose, in all-seriousness, to attempt making the 
' i British public acquainted with the external features of 
j I grouse-shooting.'^ 

i One of the beautiful days at the end of August—by 
|{ which time a week of heavenly weather had rejoiced 
the hearts at once of tlie farmer and tiie sportsman 
!' —saw me carried on the top of the Highland mail past 
i i the Fair City of the Tay, past Dunkeld, and so on 
into the Highland district of Athole, which, however, 
I was only to penetrate a few miles. At the neat little 
i inn of illogierait, peninsulated by the meeting water„ of 
i Uio Tay and Tummel, a country gentleman—whom it 
is hut file idmplest truth to speak of as one of the most 
I beloved of his coiinty, at the same time that he is an 
\ uimiually zealous lover of field-sports—had taken up 
i temporary abode, while recreating himself upon 
some night thousand acres of the neighbouring moors, 
coMtitating what I fotind was called the Balnaguard 
. Shbqit&g. He had all the right which Major Galbraith 
and hls Qipntds assumed, to put up the p^fd wand at 
Urn dodr, hereby indicating that the hoiute was entirely 
engaged ; for he had taken the ^‘ple of it for the time; 
,a^ h(8» my nmiable host was attended by the ladies of 
his fotttfiy, and such portions of his estalfiishment as made 


• alSandnew, 

; iat in there aw ) but, shsaKS nit M^iSjaisasr; 

' to aantkm tvttUiy PBJy iiltva diree- 

: ■ .doss, ,a¥ii»r««iy janaoitae thut 

, exoawhm are univarsaBy 

ntfm, , 


for which Athole is celebrated. My host liad engaged ’ 
the attendance of a clever violinist, Cfiaries Mackintosh 
of Inver, and of I'eter Murray, a worthy old violoncellist 
from the .same place, that reels luid strathspeys might 
not he wonting to cheer himself and his people after the 
fatigues of the day. Favoured by these two performers, 
we had a rustic dance in tlio cool of the evening upon 
the raft-hke boat moored at the neighbouring ferry 
across the Tay, where a iiarty of villagers gladly exhi¬ 
bited their skill in that ultra-merry saltation peculiar 
to grave Scotland. Such electric movements of hob¬ 
nailed feet—such frantic gesticulations and intertwist¬ 
ings—such wildly joyous exclamations!—^all looked on 
and heard with sympathising pleasure by our kind- 
hearted host and his sisters. Afterwards, in our par¬ 
lour, wo had the two musicians to give us a private 
concert, in which was comprehended not only a selec¬ 
tion of the finest reels, but many also of the best slow 
airs of our country—as Miss Graham of Inchbrakie, 
Loch Erroch-side, and others of the best productions of 
Gow, father and son, Donald Dow, and Marahali. It I 
was most interesting to enjoy these fine strains in the 
province which had given them birth; and what added i 
not a little to the feeling of the hour, was the considcra-, j 
tion that one of the players, our octogenarian base, hk4 
for upwards of twenty years been the professional asSb-' 1 
date and friend of NeU Gow, who was born and Spent ' 
his whole life in the village where our mfiiician stiU | 
resides. Old Murray had played with Heii to ttwHake . 
of Athole and his Mends sixty-two yean ggp, Pfo : 
was present on the night when Burns wu 
by bis grace. Afterwards he iierformed fo KntlliMud 
How’s Edinburgh band, of which lie ia bi^v foe sole 
siu;vivor. He told us some droU'smeeddaiittf ' fotniHui 
Keil,’ whose wit was as iwmarkaJfie-M lus focalty for 
music, and who seems to have beenspi&vQtiged to ail 
forms of speech with his noble pntto^ foOtt^h foe one 
lived in a ootthget and foe As a 

specimen of foe fomilimrfojr-wfoe fouke.stiii one day ex¬ 
pressing an anxie^ aboiitk afoeii^dnig end paying aome 
attentions to the omcefottfoib Wfojtegitnent, qnarteired 
in his nei^bourhood, irhfo add, * Whfofiw would 
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ye do tliBt mail? Dinna ye mind itiihat 
burnt Donkeld House?’ The HiKMandmaAii,memory 
referred to a tranaaetion which took about a 

centurv lH^>re, amidst the tumultibw''tm.i^^^ — 
at which time the regiment wwisei^y raked,‘and 
named the Cameroniane, from tlm ie!|i^ua class who 
cliiefly composed it. How amused >euld the officers 
have been at being thus held responsible for an act of 
persons so different from themselves, aud so lost in 
the mists of antiquity I Our violoncellist also informwl 
us that Neil had played at Dunkeld House to Prince 
Charles, whom he followed to Stirling; but,like Horace 
and, many others of the tuneful tril)e, he had no vocation 
to arms; so he quietly left the Highland army at that 
place, and returned to his native shades at Inver. Alas! 
poor Murray, a true ‘last minstrel,’ has fallen upon 
evil days in his old age, and, amidst ulmnges of masters, 
and, what is perhaps more importaiit, of factors, now 
pines in iwverty on the estates of a family to whom he 
has fiddled for nearly two-thirds of a eetitiiry. Surely, 
amidst the spendings of a great house, if attention couhl 
bo attracted to the circumstance, something might be 
devoted to the conifoW; of such a veneratile adherent. 

I must leave tliis prattle, jiowevor, and overlook 
various other matters wdiich ivere amusing and inte¬ 
resting to myself at the time, in order to attend to my 
main object. It was on Monday the 2d of Septemter 
tliat 1 accompanied my host for the first time to his 
moor. Not a speck wgs on the sky, as, about ten 
o’clock, our party crossed the Tay on the w.ay to the 
opjxjsite inli. liet n)e here remark, that the cortege 
of a grouse-shooter who chooses to do tilings in style 
is rather imposing. Our sportsman was attended by 
Ms gamckeeficr—a fine-looking young man of six 
feet—to manage the dogs; by his principal servant, 
to load his piece and carry a spare one; also by a 
pony bearing panniers, for the purpose of receiving 
the game. Tliere w'as a country youth to guide and 
attend to the pony; another to lead the two or three 
pairs of dogs not on immediate duty; and, finally, a 
boy with a haversack to carry the dead game, as it 
accumulated, to the horse. . Thus w e w'ere in ail seven 
persons, besides a horse and seven cr eight dogs. The 
dresses of amstcr and men were alike plain, as beseems 
the roughness of the ooenpation ; but the party acquired 
a certain romantic character from the accoutrements 
borne by several of them, amidst which were conspieu- 
ou* two large silver-mounted and lieraldically-sculp¬ 
tured horns,, slung by belts, which, however, 1 found to 
be only devoted to carrying the liquor which is in requi¬ 
sition on kfi extraordinary occasions in tlie Highlands. 

Our march was for four miles along the slope of a 
Highknd mountain, where there was nothing to direct 
or aid the footing but a rude peat-road~t\\a.t is, a way 
by v/liich the people are accustomed to bring tlieir fuel 
from the bogs on the Mgli ground. Opiwsite to us lay 
the braes of Tnllimet, celebrated by one of our fiddle 
tunes; and it was remarkable what an interest we were 
oouasionally disposed to feel in cohtcmplating these 
finely wooded slopes, and the neat mansion of Kir 
Robert Dick pwched nearly at the top of them. As 
we ascended, we commanded wider and wider views of 
the great coniferous province of his grace of Athole—a 
range of mountainous country, covei^, it is said, con¬ 
tinuously for fifteen miles with pines and larches, mostly 
planted by tlie late duke. Ben-y-gloe gradually came 
Into view behind us—a huge inounlMn near Blair, form¬ 
ing part of hk; grace’s magnificent deer-forest. More 
to the w»est, we gragbt the huge head of Schiehalliep, 
While in the ophite directioB the hiUs above Dunkeld 
-^Craigiebarap i^d Cimigrinean—presented to notice 
^rk.feiiMKed Up, up still, along the hill- 

•WJ Qmugh something falls like rain from 

ydW side-looks. Three miles walked, we reach a wedl- 
Ptelecting rook, and there the bora is 
requisition. Another 'imile, 
pnd 1^'ttpliaiid mbor IS gained—a wide expanse Of riWed 
aur&ce, emrounded by craggy peaks, and contahfing in 


its lowest hollows two smooth-surfaced tarns, lone as 
tliat which the flsliernian of .Arabian fiction found where 
once had stood a populous city. It was now time to 
look about for game. 

My friend therefore took his gun, and his game- 
keeper sent forth two dogs in quest of birds. Tlie rmxle 
of procedure seemed to be this. The party walks 
slowly along a place thought likely to contain birds— 
generally low places, where there arc rills, for the birds 
can lievef be far from water; and, if possible, the pro¬ 
gress is contrary to the direction of the wind, as tlierchy 
the scent comex to the dogj. 'riie two aiiiniids range a 
little forward, passing from side to side across each 
other, and never more tlian about a liiiiidred aud fifty 
yards ahead of the party; if tliey chance to go beyond 
tliis range, the keeper recalls them by a wave of his 
arm or with his whistle. Lounging about in a seem¬ 
ingly careless fashion uTtU their tongues lolling as 
usual from their mouths, it is curious to observe tlic 
sudden change of demeanour assumed by the animal 
when it scents game. It instantly stojis, with its fore¬ 
foot perhaps suspended in tlie air and bent backwards j 
its moutli is shut, as if it feared to give an alarm by the 
sound of its respiration; and an air of concern and in¬ 
terest (I do not .speak fancifully) overspreads its coun¬ 
tenance. The sportsman then advances to the place, 
bearing his cocked piece ready to be pre.sentcd, iinii 
geiicrallj'' the birds get up at liis iniproach. If near 
enough, he fires, first the one b.irrel, tiicn the other, 
always aiming at one bird of the covey bidy. There are 
great difierences on different days, aihi ;it difl’erent 
periods of tlie season, in the vigilance^ and alacrity of 
the birds. On some days, partiuvlarly in the latter 
part of the brief month during which grouse-sliooting 
lasts, they do not sit well —that is, do not wait till the 
sportsman is within shooting distance. It was now the 
latter part of the season; imt, owing perhaps to t'lO 
heat of the day, tlie birds e:it w'ell; eonsequeiitiy tliere 
v-as an opportunity for excellent sport. My friend coiu- 
nieneed in earnest, and for a couple of iiours was in¬ 
cessantly active in bringing down birds. Ho is, 1 
believe, esteemed one of the three beet shots in Pertii- 
shire, having practised the art since his earliest boy¬ 
hood. During the three weeks already elapsed of the 
season, lie hail killed exactly 1020 animals of various 
kinds, cliiefly grouse, upon ids own moor. In the shoot¬ 
ing, there is, I believe, no mystery beyond steiuli- 
ncss and correctness of aim; or at best, there are a 
few small maxims to be observed, as, for examjile, to 
take the birds if possible when flying from you in a 
direct line; for when they arc tidcen abreast—wldch is 
apt to be their }>ositioii at the first rise—the shot most 
likely will be turneil aside by the cuirass of soft featliers, 
and no elltet will follow. ’Hie management of the dogs 
seemed to me the most delicate and interesting i>art of 
the w'hole business of the field. They mast be so trained 
as not to run forward at the shot game, which is what 
they are inclined to do; for there may be birds still sit¬ 
ting, which, if not thus disturlied, would prove marks 
for the sportsman’s second barrel. 'When, therefore, a 
dog rashes on after the shot, he is severely corrected by 
the whip of the keeper. When it is necessary, howeyer, 
that the bird should be sought for, he is allaweii and 
encouraged to go in search ol‘ it; thM is to say, the spe¬ 
cial dog which first made the point. And occwioholly, ' 
when onl/ a wound has been inllieted, it is no easy 
matter to find the bird.^ During the eoune of this day 
my friend brought down thiw Mrds #t iMte shefe:^: 
were immediately got amongst: the iiOB;theKfyr,but the . 
third had scudd^ te foedktimce of twoi httedr^ 
yards, and a quarter of an liour waa spent in searoli 
of it. Sometimes the pofot; of tijs dqj^ pSoves to to 
false, the scent lusylpi ariskn ftom where 
had recenOy heetii tot wbme toere ate none now- Sto 
such disapppintittents there seems te to yw neteedy. 
Eor the ether great disi^iointntenti tossing, thm is 
always setee eentoation. Rither the Mraa teere tea 
for oC and it was absurd to spend etot upon teiem} i 
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^ that that jade of an old hen I 

is covey generally flies to 


at Iferilti llwfa quarter of a mile, and lights 
out (^vsight .!of i^^^rty; but it is the duty of the 
koefW% n)«f1c;ip0|:JKhereabouts it lights, in order 
to ananipt afterwards. One thing above 

all others be Vaipng t<> a sportsman’s bosom— 

the blithe poeM^h til the nnile bird as he flies off un¬ 
hurt, whetiier itt the head of his covey or alone. There 
is a defying insolence in the sound that would fire the 
blood of a Socrates, were such a person to take to the 
moors. , 

After shooting for about three hours, and bagging 
some dozen brace oi” ijroase and one teal, it was declared 
to be time for lunch, and we accordingly had the pony 
brought up to a sjjring, round which the party arranged 
themselves, with little regard to ceremony. . Bread and , 
cheese and meat were produced from one of the panniers, | 
ji,nd the horn was used liberally to qualify the water, 
and prevent its chilliness from having any injurious 
eflects upon the system. On this practice, so common 
in the Higlilaiids, I would be excused on the present 
occasion from making any remark. After resting a 
little, and when my friend had finished his cigar, we 
started again with fresh vigour, and entered once more 
into the sport. One of the first incidents was the kill¬ 
ing of an Alpine hare, a kind of animal which abounds 
on the I’erthsliiro hills. It is perfectly white in wdnter; 
bnt at the present season was of a gray colour, with a 
bluish tinge—hence its common name amongst sports¬ 
men is a blue %tre. It makes, I believe, as good soup 
ns brown hares,do, and its skin forms very pretty niufl's 
for ladies. As we»went on, one of our dogs, liaving 
made a point, was encouraged to move forward in tlte 
usual slow manner, when, in his progre-ss, crossing a 
rill, he came upon, and chopped, tliat is, with one in¬ 
stantaneous bite despatched, a blue leveret. Here was 
a great fault, of which a regard to discipline made it 
necessary that due notice; should be taken. Tlie keeper 
inflicted a sharp flagellation, holditig the dejtd h.arc to- 
ward.s him, and calling out ‘ ware hare!’ The severity 
was the more distressing, as the dog was an uncom¬ 
monly good one, and had been the chief minister of 
the sport of the day. I felt much for him, and half 
lamented the existence of an amusement whicli in¬ 
volved such pains to the most respectable of all the 
lower animals. I was informed, however, that means 
are now found for dispensing with much of the severity 
formerly used in training pointers. Dogs, as well as 
human beings, have been of late years educated more 
through the principle of kindness than that of terror. 
The advance of improved educational maxims in the 
school and the kennel has been simultaneous. 

After accompanying my friend for another hour, I 
thought it best to reserve furtlier strength, and ft ike 
the best of my way home, leaving him to pursue ills 
sport. I reached Logierait in time for a late dinner, 
and our sportsman caine in about nightfall, with thirty 
brace of birds. 

Two days after, the fine weather still continuing, 
it was restdved to devote a day chiefly to locli-fl.shing 
with the net,' and on this occasion the ladies proposed 
to accompany us. About ten o’clock, then, we crossed 
tie Tay fifteen strong, besides the pony and dogs, under 
one of tlteUtpst ardent suns that ever shone lywii Perth- 
shife iiijSepliember. The whole available foroe was en- 
gaee^ bn this occat#>n; for it requires no sniall number 
bf hands to pifli the tibts from a Highland loch. Amongst 
■ thoiib'^hb Tiad not beett with ns on the former day, 
was Ss»«Ah Mackintosh, « i»»werfal specimen of the 
Attiole Hlgt^ggniier, wbbfh W friend employs through- 
(tot lite year 'da the watroer of his moor, and who 
tsiftoM inHwdlstitot tor his superiority in all games 
^uinng stoeifgth. Another new flgm was honest 
Eharli^ with w flthlje;' whoite strains from time to 
time^tent: m anitontton, as we paced along the 
slope.' and air, burning Sun; deai^ 

deghdd mountaintisA’xouiiid, LOgtonflt baj^et and kirk 


reposing far below-^such wore the features of the scene 
as we advanced on our toilsome march; sensible of 
fatigue, yet full of life and glee, not excepting even the 
ladies. On, on we go, till at length human strength can 
do fio more, a;^ we are all forced into an admiration of 
Sir Robert Dick's house whether we will or no—Charley 
meanwhile regaling us with tlie very tone referring to 
the district we are regarding, the Braes of 'fullimet. , 
Again to breast the hill, and soon we come up along¬ 
side a drove of little Highland cattle on their way to 
the sontbern markets, followed by a suite of gin<les and 
dogs, and lending character to the scene. Boon, how¬ 
ever, we leave tlicse far below, and now a well occurs, 
and no one is inclined to let well alone, and the horn is 
produced, and partaken of by some. The ptmy, sur¬ 
mounted by the Herculean figure of Gil Jamieson, is at 
same time seen toiling up anothcr.part of the hill 
llfc some distance. At length we reach the loch, bosomed 
high amidst the lonely rocky peaks, and smooth aud 
clear as a mirror beneath the noonday sun. 

This lake was a favourite resort for Ashing with the 
late Duke of Athole, and its capabilities, as well as the 
proptir modes of fishing it, are tionsequently as well 
known as is the proper mode of managing any farm 
upon his grace’s estate.* Its name of Loch SkignUithe 
lake of wings—bears reference to eight bayi fbttoihitrte; 
it amongst the sinuosities of the ground, and toe wltoje ; ' 
of which, it is said, can nowhere bo seen at once.' Esiblt 
of these bays afl'ords groun(j for a »1wt of toe net, 
the bottom being there comparatively smooth, so that 
tJie tackle is in no danger of being destroyed. Having 
assembled at a point where a coble was moored, the liet 
was brought forward and duly arranged. I found that 
it was about thirty yards long by four or five broad, the 
one side txjing provided with corks for floating, and the 
other with plummets for the contrary purpose," while 
strong ropes extended from botn ends. I am thus par¬ 
ticular in description, because there must be many who, 
like myself up to tliat day, had no adequate idea of the 
form or arrangements of a flshing-net. The mode Sf 
proceeding was this. One end of the net Ixsing fixed 
within tlie coble, the bwly of it is piled u*p in folds at 
the stern, and then carried out by a tower into the lake. 
At a proper platie, he hands the end of one of the ropes 
ashore to a party of four or five persons, who remain 
holding it till ho has rowed across, dropping out the 
rope and net as he moves iflong, till he reaches another 
proijer place upon the shore, and there hands the end of 
the other rope to another party of equal force. The tw'o 
parties are now holding tlie net across a bay, and their 
further procedure is simply to siveep it along that bay 
till they bring it near the shore, thus drawing with 
them all the fish which might be within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the surface. When near shore, the two par- 
tie.s shorten rope and come close together, so as to 
hag the net, which at length trails along the bottom, 
and allows no fish which may be in that partof the lake 
an opportunity of escape. At our first shots, we had 
•niy two or three? pike enclosed, which made a poor ex¬ 
hibition at the landing of the net; but it was pleasant 
afterwards to see the net come tumbling in with a couple 
of dozen of fine large speckled trout. The pi'ocess whicli 
1 have described was repeated eight times, namely, at 
each of the bays in the lake, our party passing round 
at leisure to see the net make its successive land¬ 
ings. A more cheerful scene 1 hud never seen, for all 
was life and joy amongst the attendants, and our ladies 
trod the dry heath with as biithesoine steps as they 
would have trod a ball-room, while at evei’y' passage of 
the boat along the lake a young n^xt^ stated in it; en¬ 
livened the air, and soothed the water; with High¬ 
land tunes upon the bagpipe. MeanwhUi^ a boy was 
carefully stowing away lots of fiah iu toe paiiuiers borne 
by our friend the pony. ; 

. S tfet..fishing is geoBrally wattomstd';^ bnt in tblji 

dlstriot, fqt what-nssnn I Minnnt teU, t)im tseios tn to ab olijae- 
tten'tolb ’v" '■ ' ■''' 











cHAMBsaisfs iii«N«eaw 3 » aQu»isrjMU 


Ait«r tlw ibot, »'’«eU,(}f .4iflr 

tiiigai^wl r^ta far 0 l^u««p «»d goo|tic»«*t ASi^ 4f 
being wjw b«>twiM» <Wfl wi <hj»e «’cil(i 0 k>twe udd^aMed 
ouoiielTiB# toitb^pleaaaBt iTOtii thftt 

guod hiwQ^or whiote «4<ih< * 9 porte insjfvs^ 0 up'Mi«e aot 
(lowo.Dfwn the hedtii b«fiio tli«{ spring' wilUug^bc 
pleased «wit;h>«v 0 rythi 9 g,> apd doubUess Iw^vtpg, with 
tile idglce— > t I 

k-ll-tlll^ Hfc J*1W( »* <f<*t 

'nuid tbbt.otr]paln(l«i i i ' 

1 > ' 1 

TI|U 3 »t^ivl 0 ut$ grouped tbunvKdvoa p^ur^^ptdy uniuug 
tbe u«gght)ouring rocks, backed '^ko, ppi^, wbiok 
f «Qi)t 0 O>|daUydy at hand for the oi^ tfi uiq good 
ithii^ H bpra Tlie uiateriols of‘a light meal, mth 
▼arioUa bevotages bsStUng various tastes, uvere thou 
handed about, and ax fell to with euidr apatite as only 
hjU exorcto uivr. The laugh and joke passed 
across the fountain hotureen master and retmuo, and 
did not appear from ^ny thing before me that such things 
as r^ks or eerenionies existed among iiien —iltliuugh, 
at the same time, there wiifi uo tmeu of a look of mutual 
respect on eitliec sides 8 uch, X thought, is exactly the 
footing on whicli a gentleman of ngiit feelings should 
wish to be with hU dependents; and were tliere tner^ - 
where as mudi geuuiue unpretendiug kindness from 
one uloas towards another os 1 saw Jiere, I euuiiot 
doubt that society w'ould be a sioue of greater eiijov- 
incnt to all parties. did evi n our geutle dames 

iiiil to lend tlwir aid to tim joennuity of the hour. At 
IcogUi, eating being done, we had recourse to our Iricud 
Charley for a auug, aUd presently he filled tire clear air 
with ‘ Came ye by Athole braes after wliuh sutiei'dcd 
another equally appropriate, ‘ Tlie Bnms of Balqulnddcr.’ 
Charliey, however, could not be cxjjcctcd to sing lor ever, 
so a demand was made elsewhere, and must amusingly 
answered. An elderly, dark-complexioned, sharp-fea¬ 
tured native, who had been brought to assist in the 
haukqg of the net. was competent, it appi ared, to fas our 

3 e conipauy witli a smuggler’s song, entitled the ‘ Battle 
Cotry inuckloch.’ a ditty which never liad been printed, 
no more than tlie wliisky it referred to had 11 er paid 
duty, and whhdl seemed to be everywhere understood 
as a piece of cajiital rustic -raggery. With little hesi¬ 
tation, our gangster be^oii in a sbaip emphatic voice to 
a nighland tune, the said Battla &.c.—which I found to 
be a descripiion of a real event, a repulse which a gauger’s 
party had experienced near Aniuln e about twenty years 
ago; the ‘ Ifalkirk,' it might be cAled, of the Smuggling 
Cause; the last gleam of triumph which tlie contraband 
trade had experienced ere it sunk into its present msig- 
nifleanee, Wie song was greatly enjoyed, and I give it 
hcr^ if not toentertaiu others, nt least to show how 
easily we, jn such circumstances, were entertained. — 

■THB BAOWias or COBHyMUCICLOCU. 

Ueopnbnr, on the Iwonty-hrst, 

A patty of the Bcottlah ()n>>s 
rams np oor lehy mpiuatiuiM Htorp. 

home Bifblaod wUviky foi to a-i/L • 

AVith sword apa pistol by their side, 

Tfaeyththjfthita tnahe sbovldtatUrli, 

And'aUthey waatod was to mite 
Poisr Doasid vl' bis asmgjiied drap 
(■aoHDa 

DlfitS dye a dow a Uet-, 

1 ' UMill dpa'sduw a daddic. 

, tr> AhritsayeAdawsdec, 
p-jV» , t'ooplAa^d wi’ his uniigttled drap 

> 'nt«ftaM«nilka4lMW>«p|Htnieii. 

Ajxljthejr Jgfm P<mm4ld snrroond, » 

l)e tays,; Xf uc j/fbLikr I must scms, 

. virtue irf 6uf i^tudi orown.' 

ITrp, hip,’ tijj^s ftdilahf, * not «A fast, 

The wts dtap^ lUjuar'S «’our alu) 

Wj^oese net for youuor * 0 «r !«*»#, 

J» 0 T yet ypu* muo^ kSMtded meu.’ 

' 'i'boupomadhtdrtWQphiainsia. 
".^'^i^rtrthedidrgiTOeoinoMlnil, i- 


their stieSs toftfWWsS wtiit, 


' Ai^tf^ert their stieSs toftfWWsS wtiit, ' 

' Weeat>hi)they>tuude s MuididtlBckv I > i 

lir rib the soWokrt Wail dot', " ' I" ' 

AhtuSiieaaAlay tipcntliwplldtt, 'o i 1 
rhen Bandy he to Itonald said, t i 
' We bnw kiMff! one «' the bouduil onn' 
fiiit up he gut and lan awa, 

Ana Stridpht to AiniiMo heW, 

.Ind left the leU to do thoir best. 

As lliey ern loft at Vt ateiluo 

Then Don,tIil i nd his lads sti iicU fast 
Tho} made tho h< ardio, quit the hthl, 

'1 lie cuiirbi lie u as tliniiiiN d wi el, 

Defuie that bo was fuictd to yuld 
‘ i'o flttliy, ugly, praugor loon, 

If e’er je cotm. the gatPt again. 

If e’er you come this road again. 

Ye'll ne'er set- Auebtoiaadtu louii 
And when the battle it was o'er. 

And nut a hore nutn to be seen, 
llisve Ilnti tid to bis iih-u did vis, 

* f oino sit to down upon tlie grot n ; 

Vnd now, my lads, >e itist shall have 
A drapple o’ the thing wr ha'e i 
And troth,' quoth llonald, ■ they did got 
A hltby hiuiy down tbv btat,' 

Br.ivo, Duiiiild! We sixm i.tter set again to the nct- 
nshing, diiti eompleti d the round of the lodi at two 
moio hauls. Meanwhile, my host bethought him it 
might lie as well to take tiome a few grouse; so, setting 
ofi with his keeper and the dogs, he soon filled a bag, 
and then returned to ns The deulimng sun now gave 
tlie hint that it was time to Iw wenthlig bomwwoiril; 
so, after a day of the greatest levity of heart I had know n 
for a long time, siiudst chut and mqiTinient infinite, ue 
beg.in to descend the mountain. We reached Isogierait 
about seven, not too weary or exliausted to take a 
hearty dinner, mainly comp'isod of our lake spoils, or to 
enjoy a speat of Charie; 's fiddle tunes, which cme m 
by wav of dusiert. sViid thus ended my experienued Of 
I tho ainusemenls of a shooting-station; for next day saw 
me on niy way back to mothng hard-working £dsn- 
' burgh, tliere to resume the usual monotony of eaisUmuu 
and Its usual cares. 

I *^>rousc-shuolnng in the Highlands has biteiy become 
a favourite recreation witii English as well as HoottiaJi 
gentlemen, luid at present there is such a demand fur 
ground on winch to practise it, tliat aomething like a 
second lent is realised by the proprietors. Many 
thousands of {lounds are thus annually brought into 
and ajient in the land of the Gael. To give some idea 
of the shooting rent of propifty in that district, 1 may 
mention that my friend, with on assoeiate, paid a fee 
years ago L.380 for thirty-eight thoinand auras of moor 
near OalnaspidaL In the presssafc year, rents have 
risen beyond all precodont, and parties have in somic 
instances paid I 1 . 6 UO and even !U800 for good tabors. 
It has even become a kind of trade to take moors, lUkl 
allow single sportsnfHm ta «hoot over them at (dvtrdl 
guineas a day, reserving the game kUied, ‘widek the 
lessee of tlie ground sdla to dealers in iEdinkwdb 
or Immion. Twenty years shooting rent twsn 
scarcely known in iikxitland; «ak now it ds no nmdl 
established, that fifteen yearn’ '^UMhase as alloweil fllft- 
it in tlie pricoiof estates, and & enter* inte l^al,qiiit- 
siderotion in provision*for ynungersnembcirinffea^ito. 
ft may well be snpposed tiut •tooting i* *aifoi|MMMiiiie 
arauscinont. A spmtsman, bewidc* the rent for hM modt, 
must fee «ti Active iium to wateh it dwiaettto ypfA 
must giw CTstuitie* to the aheptard* to tfnwh^ Mtor 
good will; for a shepherd can crush a brood ofjagiwtrith 
one fall pf jgftiSbdfo and *d*o saeretei Itm gim, ndtifout 
the pussibiiity pf deteotiw. ^en toMtutts* dagapMsaae 


of iwl«ch,-wiu.4ndividnato mwli ttoi mw dtf'kirttttji- 
five poimdf<'--«paoutretotots vMi|iuii<iaiid*f-« 8*00*- 
keeptiir, to monaap/his ■Wrti---''«»dilatteantet^) rf.i^BWr 
^teliadant8,,to.iMto^4«i^ TtolltenMcdaitiilg 
funr, piQnndst‘'tMde^ pf lOuttrse a ikn|Wti#tt cm»- 


vBUiimi waif 


f This way. 
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j pared with Xhd aU of years; dr ^p stfeH'paet'df that tiineiwtbO^oiriciflgs shall j 

; money is for aa w j w ai a ept, which rardy lasts above be^prOceedcddn; ^Tfee-paySoent WthdfWttpntktdr; orthe , 
I three weeks itei^the yeart > Nevertheless, it is scarcely lordsman^ varies; acwjfrdiitf %o 

surprising that grouBq-shootiflg is so. favourite a recrea- eighth tb one-thftrteeitth part ttf’lhe'dieisirtase^^' ’9Fhis | 
tion; for it is obTiffli»ly»ne fuU of delightful evciteraeiit, preHmitvavy harittg lieeri 'eettledv tlW'ttfinef 'tt'blBiEan to 
an<l even in the retam Which it gives to natural, sinlple, be formed. Natum h«» diiitvitiut^ ihineta! W^th in |' 
hardy life, Ihrtw'is’ a'^atiflcatitra which is only felt the croeke ot fliwhres-df rock called■ lodes; wl!Jch‘''i# <3orri<- ' 
more keenly, thp tporO that ordinary life is .artificial and wall take an easterly and westerly direction; aai»d most j j 
1 refined. capriciously even in titem •, for their thickness varies j j 

_ ' ' __ _J_ _from that of a sheet of paper to thirty feet. No hide; I 

' ■ agiiin, is (juite filled vfith ore, which is scattered in ' ; 

CO UNIS H MINES AND MINE US. hnnehet rifited‘^yeW amidst ; 

: rubbish T^rinwn as ‘dtads. When it has been hscer- 

I The county of Cornwall, wliidi occuiiies the extreme tained'riiat metal exists', the first thing done is ta''tfitik 
! south-western point of England, is richer than any other a perp^diciilar shtflft to the depth of about-sixty | 

district of Great Britain in mineral treasures. Copper or teri' fathoms; then an excavation is made horizon- ! 
and tin are found in large quantities amidst.granite and jtlffly, to 'form' * levels’ or galleries. .To do this, the ' 
clay-slate or killas, in fissures or veins. Lead, silver, IflijiWers dig in the direction of the veins, one set work- i 
J cobalt or antimony, are mostly found in clay-slate, but in^Howards the east, and another towards the west, to j j 
* in limited qnantitics. The number of mines in Corn- form two galleries simnlteneously in opposite directions, i | 
:j wall is one hundred and forty, in which about two Having proceeded about a hundred yards, they would j ' 
I! millions arid a lialf of capital is employed.* : he unable to ‘ drive’ the level further for want of air, | 

' j The most important of the copper and tin mines lie ! had it not been previously arran;^ that two btner seta i 
I about halfway between the Bristol and Britisli Channels, | of miners should have bwn at work, at the appointed ' 

I near the town of liedruth, in hills ranging from tliree I distances On the surface, to sink two o^or shafts. By j 
j to dbar luitidred feet above the sea. The largest are | this means the gallery may be continued to. any length, ! 
j tlie Consolidated, the United, the Pohlice, and the Dal- | shafts being sunk at every hundred yards. WHiile this I 
i eoath-mines. Tlie surface of the ground under which i ‘level’is being made, a third set of miners are employed j 
^ riioso eseavatwws are made, presents an aspect no- | in the original, or, as it is tqpned, the ‘ engine shaft,’ i 

I where else to *be seen. The country around Redrath j to sink it sixty fetst deeper. Here a second level is i 

II eonsists chiefly of hills of day-slate, and of fertile vales : : formed exactly as the first one was, receiving air from 
h the farmer dividing the land with the miner in irre- the various perjicndicular shafts which are successively 

!‘ gnlar piortions. : Tbo most lifeless barrenness and the sunk to meet it. Still the descent of the main or engine-^ 
jj brightest verdure lie side by side. The situation of a shaft proceeds, and third and fourth galleries (so on to 
h mine is marked 1^ lieaps of slaty poisonous rubbish aiiy depth) are excavated one below the other. In this 
thrown up in rugged heaps from the lower regions, ex- way the engine-shaft, of the Consolidated mine has l^n 
! tending sometimes tw a mile long by half a mile broad, sunk to a depth of‘265 fathoms. Tho spaceofa hii#- 
iThis wftwe is called the * deads ’ of tlie mine, and cor- dred yards between e.ach shaft communicating rtitk 
reetly-indicates the direction of the workings below; the surface is now divided by smaller peipendioUldr 
for, as the miner i» obliged to have a shaft sunk at every shafts, which only reach from gallery to galla^, ahd ’ 
fanndred yards to obtain air,- these deads are voided are callgd ‘winzrt.’ The whole mine is w this time 
through them ; hence his underground progress may be converted into square masses or lumps about thlrty- 
tm accurately tTm-ed by these heaps as that of the mole tliree feet long and sixty feet high. These masses are 
hy'tlie little'hills it throwa up. The scene is varied by called ‘ pitches.' 

tall rdiimneys I steam-engines being used for pumping Tlie mine is now completely formed, and ready for 
water from the mines; also by large c;ipstans or ‘ whims’ working. The men who have dug it have been paid so 
turned by two or four horses, ly means of which the much per fathom for their labour, with a small per cen- 
prodneo of the mine is brought to the surface, or to tage on the value of whatever ore they may have raised 
igrass,’ as the wtorkmen term it. But the strangest during the excavations. This is called‘tut’(task) work, 
feature in ftie landscape is presenfod by the white- But a less certain and more adventurous mode of pay- 
washed cottages of the miners, distributed over the nicnt, called ‘ tributing,’is adopted for the actual work- 
district sin^y, or 1^ twos and threes; with the utmost ing of the mine. It is now open to the inspection of all 
irregularity, and look as if they had dropped atont the labouring miners in the country, and each ‘ pifch’ 
by accident. Besides these abodes, there are a number or comp;a‘traeiit is let by public competition to two or 
of rtieds utMier which the ores are sorted and cle,-ned. four workmen for two-months. At the expiration of 
Tlnring tiie dny*time. the singularity of the scene is this terra each pituh ; is , again put up to auction. The 
dieightefied-by Its perfect stilhiess; for all the activity reason fur these short leases is, that all the workmen . 
to -concentrabKl below theSOrCioe. Early in the mom- may have a fair chance of gain, and that the actual 
ling, Imwever, tlie scene becomes animated; men, women, ‘value of each cbmpartmphtshallbeobtainedifiHrno- 
ehildl!iBn*'“Oonie ottt of the scattered abi^s. ;iDd thing is more precarious than mining, The lessees 
Icoogregate Kke bees around th® meutii of the mine, will frequently dig away f(» weeks, and find no metal; ; 

i^Ilusfomales and chtl^ea repair to the i sheds to dress then suddenly light upon a rich vein. On tlie oth^ - 

-tiwrivasf the men, haviUg-put bn their ^ UAdergroUnd hand, the lode will as suddenly get poor and pcofttleie, 
tMbesi’ lnadetof fianmd, descend the sevenil: rihafts h.V having, as the miners call it, ‘tatei a^lieave,’ by wtiieti 

i tOMiiMioflMMers. llv! district is suddmiy depopulated; they mean, that some convulsion (^xHturelrts separated I 
I fotfiaoau MiirsiBOt a hbnnto being is to'waeen. Eol- the vein, and removed it sometimes trto br 'tiime hiiQ- ! 
‘Idwle^;|hclsiiinKH<ito hrt ^ooatioas, dred feet forther into the *pitch;’' W i^ 

«tfo; mede e neighbouring one. Bometimes, : 

bill 111 r bit,-;.'.;,.;.-' -.‘ r: productive, It- ‘talwis horse'*» split-’-1 

upderiskrtl 1 ^' com- into tao by a wedge of ‘ double the j 

shftiws beiiig >^dirtded into quantity of labour to work was found I 

Itrtttnpsrtsp if in solid masses. Mimng, tlieiera»MiS;ji|^uite a lottery, ; 

tb® abounding in blanks and pertectO's^fM^s coooerneia, 

'PfeW ^i W w i)b iti^sifcos®«gents'tee-ddyfetftiMle^-'i^^ from the pn^^tors of the taine (caO^ in Oomwall 
)mvdfoprt^erty;‘l^ *the adventimem’)-dowm .toitito. kumblest workman. 

a«epfiottiWii^]^fod Should one of ;^diititerthlie'* ‘jrttdi’ which, after a | 

,— I time, turns he can | 

't*'»4««hiitoqw‘« give it up by a'iiiy 5ftw^ty sKfllings. i 
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Having simply dug away the'6re—of ‘ as a 
Cornisbnian prohonnces i^tlte ttaihcf iPdSt tteit get it 
cleaned, and pat into a state for the market. To do 
this he employ* wOinen, boys, and girls, geiierally 
member* of his own family, vrho work in sheds at-the 
mouth* of the shafts. In order to prepare copper ores 
for market, the first process is of course to throw aside 
the deads or rubbish with which they are unavoidaWy 
miked; and this operation is very cleverly performed 
by little girls of seven or eight years of age, who receive 
threepence or fourpence a-day. The largest fragments 
of ore are, then aMed, or broken into smaller pieties 
by women, 'and after being again picked, they are given 
to what the Cornish miners term 'maidens,’ or girls 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age. These maidens 
dacA the ores ;'that is, with a backing iron or flat ham¬ 
mer they bruise.them down to a size not exceeding the 
top of the finger. The ‘ Imres’ are then given to boys, 
wltp fip or Shake them in a sieve under w.ater, by 
wHicn means the metalUfterous lumps, lieingthe heavier, 
keep at the bottom, while the spar or refuse is scraped 
from the top. The pieces which pass tiirongh tlic sieve 
are also stirred about in water; the lighfer part is 
thrown frott; the surface, and the ores thus dressed 
being put into Wge heaps, are ready for the market. 
When sold, thfj' are shipped for Wales (it being 
much cheaper to carry copier ores to the coals than 
the coals to the ores); and in Wales, after under¬ 
going another trifling operation, they are ready to be 
smelted. The dressing of tin ores, is a very different 
process, because they can only be smelted after having 
been reduced to the finest powder. Having been sepa¬ 
rated from the deads, they are thrown into a stamping 
mill of an ingenious construction. The ore is placed 
under a numfcr of heavy pile* of wood shod with iron, 
which are worked vertlcaliv, like a pavior’s hammer, 
either by water or steam piwer. The bottom of the 
stamp for receiving the ore is surrounded by a fine sieve, 
through which water being made to flow constantly, the 
or6 can only escape when pounded very fine. Even then 
the product is not pure, for in nil tin ores cop|ior and 
niundic (sulpfmret of arsenic) are found. Tltese hare 
to be separated first by repea'.cd washing, oalltd ‘ hud¬ 
dling,’ .and afterwards by lieat or ‘ roasting.’ The metal, 
rendered nearly pure by these processes, requires but 
little frrel,,and %*m€ltcd in Cornwall. 

All the . operations are superintended by overseers, 
called ' captains,’ of which every large mine has three; 
two known as ‘underground captains,’ to see what goes 
on below, and one to superintend the work done above, 
hence called the‘grass captain.’ Each of these has a 
fixed salary of about eighty or ninety jKjunds per 
annum. 

When the Copper ores are ready for sale, they are 
made up into heaps of about a hundred tons eaeli, and 
sold in the fidlowing singular manner: — Samples in 
small bags are sent weekly to the agents of the different 
copper companies, who transfer them to assayers—a class 
of men who are, in Cornwall, perfectly*ignorant of che¬ 
mistry dr metallurgy, but who, from sheer experience, 
are able to tell with accuracy the value of each sample. 
The agents then determine what sum they v/ill offer per 
ten at the weekly sale, which for copper takes place 
every Thursday, tin being sold on Tuesdays. The buyers 
meet the mine agents, and they all assemble round 
long table, at tlie head of which sits a president. ’ Not 
a word is spok^J 'fbe’Cbpper agents write on a slip of 
paper what they are wiUmg to give per ton for the 
Several heaps, and hand the ticket to the chairmajh 
who, when all the offers are collected, gets them printed 
in a tabular The highest c^er secures the pur-; 

and a finbds,drawn under it in the printed table, 
Tm* mode of disposing of the ores is called ‘ titikeWiigi’ 
,iQot of the proceeds each miuer gets his ‘ tribute,’ whM 
3f«i«8 from sixpence to thirteen shfllinf* ju the 
le' ■ ■ ■ " 


of Cornwall amounts fo from eleven to twelve tliousand 
tons o-year, worth nearly one hundred pounds per ton. 
Of pure tin, not more than four thousand tons, worth 
from sixty to eighty pound* per ton; are produced.* 

At the end of each day’s labour the scene on the sur¬ 
face is cheerftil, forming a strong contrast to the soli¬ 
tude it breaks. The miners issue from the various 
shafts in crowds, at first hot, wet, dirty, and tired; eiich 
with the remainder of a bunch of candles hanging at 
the bottom of his flannel garb. They all assemble around 
the engine, which, having no occasion for rest, is al¬ 
ways at work pumping water out of the mine. Tlie 
waste warm water is run off into a pool, in which the 
men wash themselves after leaving their underground 
clothes to dry, and substituting their ‘every-day’ dress. 
By this time the women, ‘maidens,’ and little bo.vs have 
also made themselves clean at another pool, and the 
whole multitude (sixteen hundred persons are eitiployed 
in tlie Consolidated mines) migrate across tlie fields in 
groups and in various directions to their respective 
homes. ‘ Generally speaking, they now look so clean 
and fresli, and seem so happy, that one would scarcely 
fancy tliey liad worked all day in darkness and coiifinc- 
hient. The old men, however, tired with their work, 
and sick of the follies and vagaries of the outside and 
the inside of tliis mining world, plod their way in solier 
silence, probably t hinking of their supper. Tlie yjiunger 
men proceed talking and laughing, and where the grass 
is good, they will sometimes stop and wrestle. The big 
boys generally advance by playing nt k-ap-frog—little 
iirehiiis run on before to gain time to staSid uiioii tlieir 
heads—while the “maidens,” sometimes pleased and 
sometimes ofiended with what happgns, smiie or scream 
as circumstances may require. As the diflerent mem¬ 
bers of the group approach their respective cffttages, 
their numbers of course dituinisli, and the iivdividusl 
wlio lives farthest from the mines, like the solitary sur¬ 
vivor of a large family, jierforms the last few yards of 
ill’s journey by himself. On arriving at home, the first 
employment is to wheel a small cask in a light barrow 
for water; and ,as the cottages sire built to follow the 
fortunes and progress of the mine, it often happens that 
the luincr lias three miles to go ere he can fill ids cask. 
A.S soon as the young men have supped, they generally 
dress tliemselves in tlieir holiday clothes, a suit better 
tlian tlie working-elotiies in which they walk to the 
mines, but not so good lU their Sunday clothes. In 
fact, the holiday clothe.* are the Sunday clothes of last 
year; and thus, including ids underground flannels, 
every Cornish miner generallj' possesses four suits of 
elothes.’ f On a Sunday, tlie mining community presents 
a most respectable figure. The above account of their 
wardrobe shows them to be well dressed: and tlieir 
natural aspect is good, being for the most part a hand¬ 
some race; and Wbrking aw'ay from the influences of 
sun and wind, they never look weather-beaten. A* 
they come from church or chapel (which attend 
with regularity), there is no labourirqg class in England 
wliich appears to be in better cireunistanee*. The num¬ 
ber of piersons employed in mining operation* in Cora- 
wall reaches, according to the last ceuBiuf to 
eighty thousand person*. ■ ; ( 

In a legal point of view, miners are an exeepttoa to 
all the rest of the queen’s subjects. A code of laWs* 
still in existence, was made in their especial behalf: ap* 
wards of five centuries ngo, and called thn StanBaify 
laws (from the Latin word tin).' They are 

administered under the Duke iff Cornwaui 4 *itie at¬ 
tached to' that of I’rSooe of Wales, the coufts having 
been instituted by Edward the Blaok Prinoe^ In fajl- 
nre of a Prince of Watesi tlte dokedten; revorts^^^^ te 
crown. The lord and vitse-warden* the •(^nark* 
are at the head of the actual jurisdiction. Tltis extends 
to oU j^sons employed'in the mines, and thi^ can only 
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be sued in their own co\irt 8 resitecting matters which 
do not affect life and limb. Eor legal purposes, tlie 
mining districts of Cornwall are divided into four stan¬ 
nary distidcts, in which courts—composed of a steward 
of the stannaries and a jury of miners—are held. The 
reason given for the origin of these laws was, that.the 
men should not be taken from their work to attend 
civil courts at a distance. 


PRIDE AND TEMPER. 

Caboltn*; and Eowauh .Spenckr liiul boon engaged in 
marriage to 0.1011 other from’ childliood, and the period 
at which tlieir friends Iiad determined that their union 
should take place having arrived, they were united 
tinder many favouraWe auspices. Tliey were equally 
accomplislied, in oomfortalile circumstances, and pos¬ 
sessed of a siniilarity of dispositions and tastes, which 
was particularly remarkable. They were, as it was 
observcti, formed for each dtlier. One single defect, 
liowever. on eaidi side marred all, and rendered tliein 
supremely miserable. 

The period generally known as the honeymoon had 
passed over witiiout any occurrence approaching to a 
dinict misunderstanding, and tlie young couple sat one 
: evening in the enjoyment of the most pleasing reniinis- 
i eeiices. ‘ Do j-on recollect,’ said Caroline, ‘ the liappy 
; days we used to spend together sauntering on the banks 
j of our heautifiil river, and inhaling the fresh air which 
1 liglitly ripplerl tts surface ?’ ‘ I do, my dear,’ replied her 

j husband. ‘ Atid do you recollect wlicn you said that if 
I marriag.'! were lialf as pleasant as tliat time, you would. 

: when v.e wcre’united, think yourself the happiest of 
mortals ?’ ‘ I do.’ ‘And dp you remember the favourite 
I songs we used to .sing?’ ‘Yea.’ 'And how jealous 
! yon windd be wbetiever I spoke to that fop Morris 
‘ Ro, 1 do not.’ ‘ V/hnt! not recollect that ?’ ‘ Certainly 
i not; I ttfSVer was jealous in rny lile.’ ‘ Well, imt I am 
sure yon were.’ ‘ But I deny it. my dear.’ ‘ Row, you 
know you were; come, confess it.’ ‘l>o you wish me 
to confess tliat wliich I know was not so ? But let us 
quit the suliject. Have you tried eitlier of tliose airs 
I brouglit you yesterday ?’ ‘Ah 1 j-ou shan’t escape me 
in that manner. I insist on it—you were liorriblV jc'a- 
ions of young Morris, and every one saw it’ ‘ I tell 
! you once more, Mrs Spencer, 1 was not. Have you 
j tried the airs?’ ‘Never mind the airs, my dear; I 
i wish to convince you tltat you were jealous. Do ytjii 

i not recollect the evening wlien-’ Edward ro.se from 

; his (.'hair. ‘ Mtuiam,’ ho observed, ‘if you insist on con- 
j tinuing a subject which, you perceive, is disagreeable 
to me, I must leave the room.’ ‘ But wliy sliould it be 
disagreeable to you? ,Tust say you were jealous, and J 
shall be satisfied.’ He made no reply, hut immediately 
left the room, when his young wife perceived that she 
had gone a littlo too far. ‘ He is so irritable,’ slie said ; 
but instead of following her husband, to endeavour to 
, soothe his irritation, she sat down to the piano to try 
the airs he had brought her. In the interim lie had 
retired to the adjoining apartment, somewtiat convinced 
hiitiself that he had acted precipitately. However, lie 
thought his wife would no doubt follow him, anxious 
tdad^ittst the little difference. He therefore threw him¬ 
self on a oqueh, exfiecting every moment to see her enter 
thekpaftment. What, then, was Ids surprise to hear 
the soand of ninsie from the room he had deft, and the 
ytjlo&'oP his wife accompanying, apparently in the most 
tuieonqewied manner; the instrument she vras playing. 
Gonsafeiito himself treated with indifference, if not 
cen»e«jpt^.^ . jjut his hat, and walked emt into the 
nbynsty, enviaW As his evil fortune 

'woiud ^ had mot proceeded refy far when he 

in the shape of a 




JiawaiOn 4 ^; to the elhb, of which both bad been 
which Spencer, in the deterniinatioh 
iife, had withdraivn sinfee his huir- 
™w®‘ High ii^te of inind, ft required •^rV Httle 

persUMioa to gh IhiiMir. and thither he went, rdfnitintea 


until early the hnsuing morning, when ,he returned 
liome. His wife had retired to bed, an.4' wit TO 
disturb her, he crept noiselessly in. His rage eva¬ 
porated; and had he found her awake, the ^fiSirence 
tetween them might have been satisfactorily adjiiSted. 
She had, howiver, after crying bitterly what had 
occurred, fallen asleep. Pride kept her the next morn¬ 
ing from coitfessirig that she had been at all annqyed or 
grieved at her liusband's absence; and when he ‘ hoped 
I tliat she had not been very iinliappy,’ she replied, ’ not 
at all.’ 'Piiis at once put an end to any explanation 4 
and in tlie evening he ‘thoiiglit that as Mrs Spencer 
felt so happy in Ills absence, tlierc could be nd objection 
to his spending the evening once more from home.’ 
'rhu ehib was again resorted to, and being induced to 
engage in play, he rose a great loser. • He returned 
hcaiie chafed and annoyed, and in no nusid to make 
ijiSieeBsions of any description, far less to endure taunts 
in ipnet. ‘I hope you have enjoyed yourself at the 
club?’ said ids wife to him as he entered the riKira. 

‘ Woman, leave me alone,’ he replied angrily. ‘ You 
seem already to think marriage by no moans as pleasant 
as courtship.’ ‘Leave mo alone,.J say, or 1 shall make 
you.’ ‘What! you will strike me too? Do so, and 
crown your amiable and considerate conduct.’ 'I’he 
young man raised his liand as if to .dtoiply with the 
taunt, but suddenly cheeking himself, he again took his 
[ liat :ind rushed Imstily from tlie liouse. He hurried on 
through the dark and nearly deserted streets without 
' an objeet, and not Icnowiiig or thinking wliat he intended 
I to do with liimself Suddenly he stopjied before a large 
well-lit building; he surveyed it anxiously', and tlien 
seemed about to pass on ; but, apparently drawn by an 
irresi.stible impulse, lie at length went in. It was the « 
club once more—the plaqp wliich lie had recently iuit 
under circumstances so unfortun.ate. He liad still n 
few pounds in cash with liim, and had determined to 
make one effort more to redeem previous losses. In the 
excited state of his mind, it is unnecessary to say tliat 
the effort was unsuccessful. He w ould have quitfhd,at ^ 
once, hut friends were there to urge him on, and to 
advance him money on the security of hia watch, notes 
of iiand, Jtc. Maddened by' repeated losses, he at lengtli 
played deeply — recklessly. When he loft the honse 
for the second time tliat niglit, he w.aa a beggared 
man! ’ 

And wliat was Caroline’s impression of tho whole 
matter? Up to the moment of her liusband's quitting 
licr for the third time, siic regarded liersclf as a deeply 
injured woiniiri. She had olistinately persisted in a 
course which was displeasing to her husband, but never 
ttiouglit for a moment that siie had done .anything to 
call forth liis anger. She had been too proud to aefinit 
concern at the difi’erenee wliicli liad taken place between 
them, yet acquitted herself of any act wliich tended to 
prolong that difference. She Imd taunted, when she 
sliould liave soothed him; and yet did not coneMve 
that slie had been in any shape instrumental in cattring 
liim to quit his Uome. In the nioniiiig,, when he dog¬ 
gedly related what h.ad.occurred, ‘It Was,’ Sho said, 
‘just what she had expected, and just What she de¬ 
served for marrying liim.’ 

Here, then, was a most unpleasant state Of 
There were two parties united together for life; Wlib 
seemed destined to live at variance. There was to 
1>e contention, and yet very precarious support. ’The 
‘dinner of herbs’ was probably to be there; but the 
‘ love,’ which alone could render it palatable, was to be 
absent. There was, however, no helpvfof it, and how¬ 
soever disagreeable, it must be eudureJl, They thought 
of separation, but soon abandoned the idea; for, al- j 
though unhappy togetiier, they strange td Wty; MO 1 
earnest desire to piut At lengtti, idfe,<Bany dissppbint- 
ments, emidoymeut Was prixmri^ fot* Bdw'ard 
through the instrumentifflty eif god they ebteri^d 

upon a new life: Many.ianvatipaii bad to eiidhpl, 
and many Struggles w underip), The temper whidh 
eopld not brook eontradbili^ was now subjected to 
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restraint: and the 

error, or thftflClwvIftdgnient^of aipmgjiWujtemwiei'ithe 
weight oCj.cjunptBTfrtiJW; Bwerityv .and Ahe* cooseqBeh^ 
neglect (>f.fFv«»^,'rXl>«! r#«ijlfe^»»s*rG«8«fo«.s»d Edtwurd 
Spemjer wiWiifeoth^hBmWeilii-itwdiVhaa ^their Miftillty 
beoarae an getive quality—which it. did'ao iflooti m t}« 
novelty ofiftliietf fitufttiqa i«!or*,’CiffVthey Jed # lisiq»ier 
life. Industry .*194 fpiigalBy at length eifowned their 
e0brt8, and they lyere.cqaS^d pm^s juore totnPVe;ln a 
respaqtaWe .sphere af eociet}'.,. ,It wae» the gamerporoi 
end aboutthp seme spot,, that. !SPHiP;ghprt tiw after this 
favourablje. reverse of tlieir iortuneeo^hey wore again 
found indplging in reininigcen!ceg ef>the pest- ‘i^oes it 
not geem Btrange,’ said, Edward*‘ that so trifling a cir- 
cumgtaneo as your supposing that t wag once jealous of 
young Morris should have Ipd.tivell our misfortunes?’ 

‘ No, my dear,’ replied his wife, ‘ it was not that circum¬ 
stance, but niy foolishly insisting upon tlic m.atter after 
I saw that you were annoyed at it.’ ‘ But then, how j 
silly of me to be annoyed. at such a trifle.’ ‘ Oli, how I 
wept the first evening you quitted me!’ ‘And I to 
have supposed that you eared not wliether 1 were 
offended or not.’ ‘ 3*1'® fact is, my dear,’said Caroline, 

‘ I had then too. mueh pride,’ ‘ And I,’ retorted Ed¬ 
ward, giving her a kiss, ‘ too little temper.’ 

4 -, _ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
workmen's filSOrNG CI-.VSSES. 

With great pleasure we direct attention to the mime- | 
rouS singing classes which l)avc been recently esta- i 
blished, in Cheshire and l,Bneashire, for the purpose of | 
dilTosing the recreative offects of music amongst the i 
operatives of those districts. To expatiate on the bene- ' 
fits of such institutions, not only to the persons more i 
immediately deriviiig instruction from them, hot to ' 
society at large, would be useless. They are too obvious 
for explaaation. Such means of spreading a love for ; 
oqe'hf the most iunocent* pleasing, and morally influ- i 
etvUal of the fine arts—coming, as it happily did, almost j 
coincidentallg with the temperance movement—has j 
proved-hig^ly instFumental in bringing about the vast | 
improvement, in the manners of the humbler classes, by | 
which the peeaent century will t)e distinguished from 
preceding ones in tho of future hi-storinu. 

Alt . present* the head-quarters of these musical so- ! 
cieties is J^aitchester. The system followed is that of! 
Willmm.^ introdiioed into this country by Mr llullali, 
and t^an iu the nmnufacturing districts by tiie for- 
matioD of small classes* by which its eflicacy was fully 
tested,' Its future success ap{)e 2 ire<l to depend entirely 
upon some organisation. whidi vvQuld unite the scattered 
forces of tlie. detached classes; and this was eflected in 
Manebest^,: where: an ‘ upiver ,school’ was established, 
teom which thg' te’nor acMjicties, distributed over the 
manofacturihg districts, derive assistance add advice. 
Armn^mehts an> periodically nsiule for all the pupils 
to congregaW from each part .of, the country. At rim 
first of these meetings, ;whieh took; place in Manchester 
on the 1st of June last, fifteen: hundred voices were 
collected, and in goingilite>h^ the various pieces they 
had practised, produced sublime effects which 
numbers arjd carefub eicecutaop only can ucconiidish. 
The fact of fifteen hundred, existing, speaks 

of perhaps treble that number, who, instead of spend¬ 
ing thch leisure l^s svarthily or advantageously to 
theiDsdves, employ it ,in lasting to sing, 
s Sesidos engaging (^Fatives ,to make a good and 
amushjg uae rff tlMvir leisure, the promoters of tlic Lah- 
CMhire and Cheshire singing sooiefies aim at another 


of the plan caanot be.too wM^y ! 
|memutA...|lA?tng aside .all onii8identtionS:nf a datov; 
tioi^ teha«teter as regards tlm .yocrfist, it iis dbriimilr 
that 4t 'would, be better if congregAtions: cpuld sbogdiar*'. 

- mook^yjt|wa weordiag to the .pMseat'li^stew, r ,®he 
, npst tiBpqiaitot good, hpwevet, wliicli ia fiJcely^to flow' 


from,tba c«lrivatiDn: 6 fithis!hTBBeh of anusicalvStady is, 

I risat iti will in aU qjrbbahiUty ^attract Arsons: to’^ces 
of wesalnplwhorivoiiid'not'fotiieiw'isc:.visit them. 'To | 
eojoy.tht) ifleasutciof joiiiingiin u psalni; ithe^^ vkould at 
least he drawn witbiufiHefpborc: of^neligious instruetion. 
Vyeare led into thaaeiremarks inetjnsequonooiaf learn¬ 
ing tltet the dircctors.oLthe'workmen’k singing >cla^s 
have not ouneived that: enonuragmoen t fin: impr^iilg Mte 
mere: eatetmtionfi of 1 cJongregational praise wihlob'iheir 
good intwntions merit. > , > , : , ,j 

In: point of expense, these classes come quite within 
the rehch of tlic ]iuorest operative. As we exijlainvd in: 
a former number conceriii^ food and lodging* by com¬ 
bination our manufacturing population eon get every¬ 
thing cheaply; and to this rule instruction in : 

is no exception. A master can teach a hundred pupils' 
with a.s little trovible as one. Hence by thi.s sort of 
union the musical student is enabled to get his lessons 
for a penny or throe-halfpence each; the extra half¬ 
penny going to the purchase of music, which has heart 
published in a cheap form. One number' of the part- 
music issued for the use of these classes is: now on one 
table. In it are contained two glees: ‘ Here in' cod 
grot.’ l)y Lord Momington, and I)r Cooke’s ‘ USric! 
the lark at heaven's gate sings,’ tlie price of which is 
twopence. At tlic music-shops, for these .pietos, ■with 
tlie mere addition of pianoforte aoTOiupanimonts* two 
shillings each are charged. Books of nulinients ,aro 
published at equally low rates. 

Hesides singing classes, the cf>mmitte« of the Central 
Institution hsis instituteil lectures, muste-abSoirces, clioral 
meetings, and is forming an extensive mwsieal library. 
Hitherto theirwelbdircetod efftWts hnVo been highly 
successful, and we sincerely trust: ^Iwt they will etm- 
titmc to prosper. 

r,r.Am;Nc Auogi). 

Charles Kevnble has been reading Shakspeare to 
London autlionoes, and it would bo well if, Irom among 
the thousands who listened to him, a few could W 
induced • to carry tho ■■practice into private life! We 
know of no accompHshuwnt so valuable as tliat of 
reading ‘ with good oniphasis and diisctetimi,’ of catch¬ 
ing the meaning and spirit of an author, a«d conveying 
them to others with a distinct and intolligihle utteranca; 
and yet, strange to any, there is no dapartratVrt. of 
modern education so mtich neglected. ' Indeed, so ge¬ 
neral i.s this neglect, that scarcely (.me young law^ or 
gentleman in a doxen who boast of having * finished’ 
their education, Can, on being requested, road aloud to 
a private company with that ease and graceful mo¬ 
dulation which is necessary to the perfect appreoiBtiou 
of the author. There is either a fow.-ed land unnatural 
mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect nrticulatioq,:er <a 
monotony of tone so IhorongMy prinftiL tbsii;:on» 
listens with impatience, and! is glad when some-lUwtasB' 
presents itselffor his absence; > Whatever may bWitliBt 
imperfections of our'School teiitlon, this defoctlai itettor 
to be attributed to a vraat of taste, and . tksisaqtteab 
neglect of prncUco on the part* 6 f growu-up iHdivhii*al(l,i 
tiian to any defect in tlieir rimwottary trail^blp.,' :TJf!ani> 
^lay be adefiriency offlgood models ; but thb i^teiSfrib 
arises firom the unequal vaJub which toetns to be utteabMi 
to good reading as qompared With fBQBie;dainci»i, pdqite! 
ing, and other finhionaMe dequirenwts.': > Why 4b:^iOtfldt 
be so, wo ctB discove* :Oo>sc)ad -eirtuto, bwb 
trary, see iiuany snbstaifliiai' reaeo(ns<w41y:»^jpg.ialb«d 
shonld be Ciitivated at'Mte of itoe 
tmetlve of dontestio acconipIiriMBteite;: •jd-i h: ‘iflol 

To youBgdWissi: for example* itbeJwbit’dfitnteafog^ 
aloud: Has: riutoh rtoige<fomP»«»d ’Ikiifowe 

it is higliiy: beneflchd) Pb 'ipeodfiTib af>4^a::gtidflvttit!Msd' 
vigiiur which it 

tlie .raentd }ika 8 tti».%afte''.ditrfofd'<ttitttel^ tfitnhfof 
the'::Q)edt ':d 6 fifhtMttbht .;Gim>'iMl«ifov'!th»iIhafily> 
fj*ttoradiirfa»d. vtifol wteteris;-:' i«.Lor>'«v 9 teiifw,::fiiipp.:' 
WhM wmlA W-tapid i .iM :hbfi'rt»v 
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moKi GXeiitplary tta thk! careleE 8 ,v tlikn tbe roadio!? aloud 
ef^;fidire)CBrtortairiiRjCttnithoiv and^ wbo cniUd do th£) 
With |!roa»eE:<pww«' or ^liiorO inaju-essive efieirt dtain » 
Xoutbiyr femaJe'?' II! leqnireB ino great etfoirt tO'attain 
tlria jartjiBO: aegledt oflmusid,: > pathting, or: nthCT acoonit- 
pUthmeati -itis, in fact, iaoTei'a'>]iFactice tiian a'atud:r, 
and dne jrbich the intareat'Cixcited by new' boidas and 
pododicnis wnuldialways prevent from becoming dull 
or flLresotne. Were femaka oi' all ranks to: adopt the 
practice more than they do at present, they wonld bind 
to their homes many who are otherwise disposed to go 
» search of unworthy enjoyments, and would add- an¬ 
other cliain of deliglitf'ul associations wlierewith to 
attach the young tu the family hearth. Another ad¬ 
vantage which it would confer on the fair readers 
themselves.’ would be tlie improved utterance and in- j 
tonation which (lorrect reading would produce, instead 
of tiiat simpering and lisping whicli are so "often to be 
mot witli even ommig females of the higher classes. 
Nor is it to women in their domestic capacity only that 
the practice of reading aloud would be attended with 
benefit. Many of the middle and lower classes are 
under the necessity of earning a livelihood by in-door 
emjdoyments, RUch'iis millinery, straw-plaiting, pattern- I 
paintiiig, and the like, and being in general occupied in 
one apartment of raoilerate siae, the rending aloud of 
proper books would be to them not only a source of 
1 herdthful recreation, but of amusement and instruction. 

In such cstablishmeots, reading by turns would present 
a beautiful picture, and however limited the amount of 
mformation dioseminuted, it would «t all events bo a, 
thonsnml times preferable to that sy-stera of idle and 
worthless gossijJ which is said now to prev.ail. 

To young men preparing for irrofessioiiifi labours, the 
art of reiiding aloud is ii!disi)ensable ; .and though not 
j equally necessary for what are called business-men, still 
I to such it is a becoming and vahiahle acquirement. 
Ardc your * 00 , who has lately gone to the conntiiig- 
rooin, to.read jmu the last debate in parliament, and 
! ten to one he will rnttlo through it with a jumbling in¬ 
distinctness of utterance, tliat you are glad when his 
hour calls him awnyi :vnd kavos you to tiio quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of 8 clf-i)erusaL And why is this? Bimnly because 
the youth has never been taught to regard reading 
aloud in the light of a gnioeful wxjomplishment. At 
School he learned to know his words, and that was so 
far tisefid; but to rend as a. gentleman, in the spirit and 
meaning of the-autlior, this is what he has yet to 
acquire by the imitation of good models and by freqiient 
practice. That the art of reading aloud is at the low 
j ebb we mention, any one can readily convince himself 
' by requesting his friend to read for him the last 
j speech of the British premier, or message of the Ame¬ 
rican presidenh Twenty to one he will find his friend 
au apt enough scholar, but a careless and indidCrent 
enuneiator—one who has all along read for hlmselh and 
whoaeJonlyobieot has been merely to acquire the inean- 
hqf iof; the works'.he perused. At the period of the 
Betorm Bdl, whco uevrspapeca wore read by the million, 
itwas customary,win the rworkshops of ^tailors, flax- 
oraasers, and others,‘fiwiOhe to rei^ aloud while the 
Others .were! at, worfc-'-thoaB who oonld read ftucntly 
tatdng their turnsuf this dut^,: and those who could not, 
payia« the others: who >didi hoeoedtog to tiie amount of 
titnUitpebtiladhe cscerokto; 

amafWfwas paid by the woikmea. it being aihis duty to 
toadltltoipuMtc debates aud kadiug tcrticdea^ait so much 
pcs IWBiSiitjWtohaTO, ocoaskoalljr listened: to .snoh a 
, reader (one of the •vrorfcmenX and been astonished at the 
%^;«Rdl|irqiadMh of ihisi utterance, saui tho- nsssmeriin 
w N'^hlch'lto -iiMai^ed ;hi»;intonatians»,’throwing;him8df 
W Into the of t3» ap»k^. Nowv.thia 'waB riot 
*™|***wof ianj(,*uM«lortijitjo;j,bHttheeffeofcOf listen^ 
bcsCijmhIJe isphaJibrat and of hk daily cjcetoiah 
j«;r^eiS^ahajaatabW*ni»t. i tlnfertunately tbuprsfe^! 

theesc4tei*Bat«®!thh' 
: penMt :®wt ;'ta()iii»jgfh''niilnW the ■ att^tiOu-'-whiGhi: 

tocln;fl|vUtotgk^ttldlQefhin mi^t nob be prafilsMy> 



directed to’entertaining'add'IhiStnititivo hUthots.' It is 
tnte that thO’toquiring ted’istuafods Vkfrktfttirt 'Wlt eul- 
tivato his own toihd' at liSom'S'}! bid;'d!fh|t(ot 
inquiring^ and sfuiiiohs, 'dUdithe'iittroduhfiitin''' ^rlMlh^ 
aloud to eoch’other in''torn'Wbida'W 
calculaMc beneJit.' . ■■-M U.i!;; ■ ij e®‘ffiuw.-’ 

Singing Ok stlie million' k crtdd up Ob'! hit 
why not reeling alenid ? '\Vhat '\Iainzej?' 'lak''A«.'di|il 
pushed for the one art, miglht be: effected WJ'GliSiw 
Kemble for the »xtlier. AVe have in almost ev'^'fotfM^ 
and Workshop eWdence of wliat praetfee in 'cdlitftfrt 
done for vocal ninsid^W'hT not the Same fqr r^^ltilg 
alond? The one art'is chiefiy valued'as an kinusdhkht 
and refining accoriipUshmetrt—the other is :etjijal!y <mtolS 
taining, quite as neeCssary for the adornment of public 
or private life, and ecrtaiiily more direcliy prodttetiye 
of Utility and knowledge. " ' 

■ THK STUEyTS OK noNX)ON.* 

Three years ago we took occasion to notice tile ex¬ 
treme dirtiness of the streets of London, and, laying'aU 
(^msuierations of mere convenience'or taste oUt of lire 
question, the danger to pnblie health from the accumu- 1 
lilting refuse of so large a city. Ovtr views on this point 
unfortunately offended a local feeling, which we could 
not have cxjiected to find in so large hkity. That we 
had not overstated the case, however, was evident from 
remarks of a similar eharaeter with our own which 
afterwards appeared in the Tiroes and Morning Herald 
now.spapers, both of which Spoke of the streets of 
London ns in a state tUorougldy disgraceful to all con¬ 
cerned. 

Tile metropolitan press has occasionally returned to 
the subject, but nothing has been done in the way of 
improvement. London is as dirty as ever—^less foul, 
certainly, than Park or the older parts of Edinburgh; j 
because in all domestic arrangements the English far 
tniiiscend tVie Frencli, Scotch, and all other nations ; but 
still, ns respects its tboronghfares, so generally unejean, 
so unscraped .and nnswept, that its condition isHhe , 
surprise of every stranger. The answer usually made 
by an inhabitant of the metropolis to any observation 
on this delie-ate subject is, ‘ I'liat the immehse traffic in 
tlie streets precludes the tidiness which liiight be de¬ 
sirable—that London is wondiirfully clean, all things 
considered.' In reply to such‘answers, we can only 
state the following undeniable facts. Streets in wbich 
there is most traffic are occasionally the cleanest. Lane* 
and streets enjoying comparatively little traffic are in 
many instances the most uncleanly. But in pointof feet 
there seems to be no regular principle either as to cleaii- 
liness or dirtiness. In'a walk of three or four inilos in a 
tolerably straightforward direction, you will pass through 
a dozen degrees of impurity. One stretch of street will 
be clean, the next lying one or two inches deep in mud, 
the next clean, the next dirty, and so on. 'liegfflfH: 
Street, Oxford Street, St Giles, and Holborny oWSr a 
fair sjxjcimen of these varieties. While remarktUg tiWt 
Hegent Street and some parts of Oxford Stre^ 'are* 
invariably clean, we have observed that^ome i>aift4 bt 
the St Giles and Holliorn continuation of Bie‘'lattfer 
street have lain unswept for weeks. : . 

In dry weatlier, the unswept streets would topft be* 
come inipassaWe from dust, were they itot^ in silhhaea*' 
sons, daily deluged with wwter. ’The 
this practice is, that the thoroUghlikNk'ttf TAM4B 
never free from wet imimritiee,' and 
arising from tlieni. The wrtfefiug fe 
scale of uaxircrsal lilieralitj^v Sfet 

wdod, and would, if swep^ tIfrtJW 
as profusdy irrigated as to 

roads. A natural result 

ments, swimtoing to wet'’itod’'ffii$^^i|pat-^ Si^eieitt 
hold ftu’ the horses* feefi, ‘liadi wtt 'l^|i}hined^^^%^ 

, theif' extrenie slippw'totiSik, 'rip ■ .‘ilf: in' 

the want'. 
sweeping. '' 
into; th^are 
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#Kieb li/oncldn is broken up (about? eighty, it i» said), 
as ftr as cleknitig airij 'fbvtug ’ase'concerned. Erich 
petty parciehial dianrigemerit Contracts with persons to 
remove impiirlties from the streets, and the contractors 
feel thetriselVea pnder tlti dhllgatitm to riot from-any-con- 
sideratkm srivc their Own convenience. "Remonstrances 
have brfeti -made by'piihlib bodies as toriBijs antiquated 
and imperfect system of cleansing, bnt hitfierto without 
avail. Though petty,'tiie jurisdictions are, politically 
speaking, powcrful t 'andwe know of no means of quell¬ 
ing them but a legislative measure m the hands of an 
energetie.govemmertt. It is iiotorkiua that, unless go- 
vernraent had stepped in to reform the metropoUtan 
police, and take it in some meilsure under its own mn- 
nagement, it never would have been reformed. A 
similar ihovAneiit is now required with regard to the 
BcavCngering of London—the parishes will not, and 
the people can not move. Every abuse will continue, 
unless, in carrying ont the- sanitary improvement of 
towns, the government vigorously interfere to remove 
this great and inveterate nuisance. 


I THE LlTERATirE.R OE THE CHINESE. 


[ EIBSff ARTICLE—CMliNKSK WniTING. 

j The curious complexity of characters presented to the 

I European eye by sucli .specimens of Chinese writing or 

I printing as have readied this country, has had the efibet 
of deterring many persifus from its study. But, like 
most other difficulties, this, Ihongli formidable at first 
sight, is found easy to conquer on closer examination— 
when the rudiments of the Cliinese written language:, 
and the principles on which those rudiments are founded, 
are explained. ‘ The rumoured difficulties attendant 
on the acquisition of Chine.se, from the great number 
and variety of the characters, are tiie mere exagge¬ 
rations of ignorance, and so far misdiievou.s, as tliey 
are^aleulated to deter many from tlie pursuit who.se 
business takes them to the country, and would no doubt 
lie grc.atly promoted Viy some practical acquaintance 
with its language.’* 'iiiat the more genera! study 
of it would be very benefleial in a commercia.! point 
of view, there can lie no .juestioii. Higher conside¬ 
rations, however, exist, to incite the inquiring student. 
Chinese is the language of nearly one-third of tlio 
inhabitants of the globe.f As a means, therefore, of 
holding frqe cominanieation with so large a proiiortion 
of our fellow-creatures, it ouglit to be assiduously cul¬ 
tivated. Moreover, it has been acknowledged b^' com- 
pctcut philologists to be the most perfect system of 
scriptural language ever yet invented; one, t(X), in 
which more books have been written than in any lan¬ 
guage of Europe—the Chinese being, as we explained in 
a former article, the most literary nation upon eartli. 
Tliese are startling facts, not sufficiently known in this ; 
country. 

One great advantage is presented to the learner at 
the outset, itlhinese is perfectly independent of all other 
lingual studies, and the most uneducated person may 
Set to work and cpmraence its acquirement with very 
nearly the same chance of success as the most educated. 
He who desires an acquaintance with many of the con- 
tiiiontal languriges, wdll nnd a jirevioiis knowledge of 
Latin of great service, from the number of words woven 
by the Romans info the dialects of Europe during their 
conquests. 'Whoever, agaiii, is anxious to learn to write 
short-hand (to, which ,0biiiese characters bear a distant 
analogy), should he aifeady a good penman and gtajn- 


Joan Franola Davis, Ksq. <^ap. xvi. 'SVe 
rawat ttoemp^rtunito which this quotation give* us; o| ta- 
Iwq™ ^ Tetiners that Mi Dayisls work—tJho most antbeniiq, 
“anriid account of the Chinese Which has wt been 
-has been latMy imMiiiSea In 
• OoBSequentiy It Is to bri Ob- 

P'*®® ^ the fiirt arifoon wia,; wo 


riros fi I'AMe, y<jl, ffi, paqe IW. 


marian ; but-it Is no! so with the study of tliia singular \ 
language. Scholastic learning aids but little in its ac- I 
quirement ; insomuch Itiat if we were asked what would | 
be the easiest kind of writing to teach a person who did I 
not know his alphabet? we should answer, ‘ the Cliinese j 
language.’ This arises from the fiict that tlie system j 
differs from all others in existence—^it has wo alphabet, j 
Those, therefore, who have studied alphabetic Ian- j 
guages, iiiid their previous knowledge useless,, and ; 
they, as well as the most unlettered, must begin at the i 
very hcgiiming. I 

A language without an^alpliabet may strike some of j 
our readers as something extremely imperfect, and a | 
little incongruous; but if they will only follow us in the I 
forthcoming explanation, they will see how exceedingly ; 
well literature can get on without an alphalast. This i 
explanation, to be intelligible, must commence at the 
root iind origin of all systems of record; for it hap¬ 
pens that the Chinese plan is founded on the very i 
first e.xpedient a;loptcd by mankind to commimie;de ’ 
their ideas to each other otherwise than by speech, bnt ! 
that expedient brought to a higli state of perlectioii. 

The origin of all writing is drawing; for I he priini- ! 
tive plan of coramunicating facts through tlie medium of | 
the eye, instead of througli that of the <::ir, was by draw¬ 
ing or graphic.ally copying the action or thing concern- - 
ing wliicli the communication wa.s to be mude. A per.-oa 
wishing to send to a friend at a distance a missive com- ; 
inuuicating the fact of a man imving slain a lion, drew, - 
or caused to be drawn, the likeness of‘a human being . 
killing a wild animal. tVhen the ancrient Egyptians ' 
de.sired jjosterity to know the history of their dead, they 
buried tlietn in chambers, on the walls of wliich wore 
painted the Various employments and aciucveincnt.s of i 
the deceased during his lifetime.* Sucli representations 1 
being extremely troublesome and difficult to figun.-, I 
were gradually ahandcumd for more simple and concise I 
forms, which, though having but a faint resembUnicc to ! 
the objects concerning which the record was to be m.odc, i i 
were arbitrarily understood to pos.ses.s definite meanings. 11 
Tims, it was settled by the imcient Ciiinese that the iJ 
character, should mean ‘ mouth and is still re- | 
taii:ed, but in a form nioro convenient for Iveing i 
w ritten. In the hieroglyphics of E,gypt. sttsul 1 

for a bow; and the same sort of sign figunsl upright J 
w'!i8 used by tlie ancient Chinese to denote the same j 
thing, and is still retained with very littie alteration. . j 
’file ancient Chinese clniraciors are to bo met with in - i 
old Chinese works, just as we iind the books of the i 
early typographers printed in German text. They .are ! 
called Kou-wen; and a collection of them may lie seen in , 
the Jesuit Amiot’s Letters from Pekin, and in the :i 
second volume of Klaproth’s Memoirs relative to Asia. I 
This pictorial system would have answered veiy well, 
if we needed to uomniunicutc nothing more than wlutt | 
relates to substantive iibjects, wdiich could lie seen and 
copied; but it required a further advance in the art of 
writing for man to record or communicate that which 
is abstract or non-material. No mere grapliic figure 
could, for example, picture what we mean by ‘pride,’ or 
‘ iniquity,’ or ‘ goodness.’ Now, here is the point.fyom 
wliich the Chinese system of inscribed langui^e diverges 
from all the others. The originators of tdie alphabetic 
plan seeing, perhaps, the hopelessness of conveying ab¬ 
stract ideas by the phainetic or hieroglyphic syatem, / 
.adopted a new principle for the improvement of writfog: 
they took the sounds which tnon utter fo' express ab¬ 
stractions by means of speech, and reducing them to a 
system of representation by inscription, inyentod an . | 
alphabetiG or phonetic plan of Vvriting.t Tiufough this > j 
track the system we follow was handed down to us.. . 
The Chinese, however—true to the (!anaei!yativft,pfin- I' 


* Numorons copies-of these pafoMrwp rire to iSStnrinri In Bit 
Qardner Wiildaaon's ‘Topogin^y iri XlwheS,’ sadtMiutiWts aaS 
Customs qf the AnciWit Egyptisna* . 

t .The wm*l i 
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(;iple» which have distinpi'shed them from tlio begin¬ 
ning of liisfory—adhered to the old plan, hut improved it 
by attributing analogous qualities to substantive things. 
Thiis they e3fpr<!s.s' the abstract idea ‘splendour’ by 
a junction of the two characters by which they re¬ 
present the most brilliant of natural objects—namely, 
the sun and the moon. ‘Comfort’ is composed of the 
two signs which, when separate, mean respectively ‘ rice’ 
and ‘ mouthfor one of the greatest blessings a Chiua- 
miin can conrseive, is having plenty of rice to eat. 

The Chinese written language, then, consists of re¬ 
presentations of natur.sl objects, so combined by analo¬ 
gous reasoning and allusion, as to form .a perfect idea- 
yrapltk s^'stcm of ealigra])hy. Not having bwn derived 
from the ever-varying intonations of the human voice, 
it is so perfectly indci>en!lent of all dialects, that whilst 
the inhabitants of various parts of China-l’roiier, of tio- 
ehin-China,, of .Japan. Loo-Choo, and Corea,'are unin- 
tclligil)Ic to each other in speech, yet they can eiJcctnally 
‘communicate their ideas in writing. The best prac¬ 
tical illustration of a written character, common to 
several nations who cannot understand eacli other’s 
speech, are the Arabic minierals common to .'ill Europe, 
iln Englishman, who could not understand wliat an 
Italian meant if he said nenti-dve, would cornprehend 
him immediately if he wrote down 22. This advan¬ 
tage, whiidi lielongs to our numerals only, pertains 
to the whole language; of the Chinese, and those other 
nations who use the same characters, without .affixing 
to them the satne pronunciation.* In like manner, 
inusirt (ran be performed by musicians of any European 
nation. A .le.sui|, mis.sionary happily charticteilscd the 
Chinese language, v^ien he said it was well achapted 
‘ to paint words, and to speak to the eyes.’ Tliis ren(ler.s 
Chinese {icrftrtrtly well adapted for a nnivcrs.al medium 
of communication between all nations. Such W'ns, in¬ 
deed, a I'ropositior, methodised by Histiop Wilkins in an 
fiahorate ‘ Essay towards a Real Oliaracter, and a Piiilo- 
Kophical LangUBg(!,’ which he presented to the Koval 
(•■'Ociety. 

Having learnt the principles on wdiieh Chinese writ¬ 
ing was originally constructed, tin* reader is prepared to 
go into such details as will enable him to unravel the 
irmss of curious strokes, curves, crosses, and contortions, 
which Chinese writing presents to Ids eye. The whole 
of tlie characters are made ui> of six elementary strokes: 
tlie (ximbination of which (varying cf course in print and 
different handwritings) completes the'iftiole system. The 
student’s first lesson, therefore, will be easy enough. Jjet 
him get the proper Chinese materials, which consist of 
fine paper, a camel-hair brush, and a thick dilution of In¬ 
dian or Chinese ink, and learn to make neatly and readily 

the following marks f. These I 

niarlts may be so varied in composition ns to admit 
of lieing employed In many different ways, which a’’e 
chiefly divided by the Chinese into—ls(. The Chuen- 
shoo, <5r ancient characters j 2(1, Le-xhno, or style-jirojier 
fo»- Officials; 3(f, Keae-slioo, or pattern style—a bold 
legible (ffianicter, anaw'ering to our round text; 4th. 
Tiitig-shoa, running-hand, in which the strokes’ are 
blended and contracted according to established rules; 
SifA, Tsuotflsze, a sort of short-hand, in which the cha¬ 
racter* are so mmih abbreTiated, that much practi(;o is 
''ne(H‘s«ary to dticipherit, and is chiefly used for epistolary 
writing ( 6<A, Stt»ji-«(', or printing character. * 

Regarding the next lesson, the scholar learns the 
asbmisifing arid enermraging fact; that Wheii he has 
It, he will have obtained an insight into the 
thfedenguagel There are turn hundred and jbur~ 

J .^PiRpitiyie olfiraeters, which are formed by tlie'cvm- 
thfr above she marks. The meaning of a 
Pbttion of ttiese (for some are unnecessary) he 
win have to lear n. They are very properly oalled ‘ keys,’ 

»Bavis. . r~ ^ , . 

side, ftw fBeetwvenieiMM! (rf oUr I 
write invariably fn totmuns, anftreaa 

each psge from bottom, ana Aum 


or, by tlie natives; Tse-poo, ‘ directing ebaraptera.’ To 
fneilLtatc their acquirement, the, Chinese have divided 
them into seventeen classes, aceurding to tbo; number of 
strokes employed to form tliem. 'The flrst^clm*® having 
only one stroke, includes, therefore, no more than the 
above primitivef characters; the second class consists 
of those keys which are made by any two of tbemt tim 
third, such as contain three strokes; and so op, up' to 
the seventeenth class, which contains the like number 
of marks, some of the primitive ones being often re¬ 
peated in different positions. Now', the reason why a 
knowledge of these keys niaUcs so great a stride in the 
study of the language is, that one of them is to*be found 
in each of the tliirty thousand eharaeters in general use.’* 
Yfhen once acciuainted with them, tlie stuclent is in a 
eondition to translaie Chinese by the aid of * dictionary; 
of wbicii we now proceed to show liow' he may avail 
haiiiBelf, that being also i.iis best metliod’^of giving the 
geheral reader a notion of tlie construction of th e Chinese 
system of writing. 

The two hniidred and fourteen roots singly express 
tlu' jirincipal objects or ideas that innnkind liave occa¬ 
sion to (tomnuinicatc to one .‘uiotjier; such as man, 
horse, dog, metal. When you see tlie signs represonte 
iiig either of these things combined with others, you 
know at once the suhject to which the whole character 
refers. Every symbol which has reference, for instance, 

to man, has the Icoy t/in, in it. Suppose the sign 
is met with. A little pfactice will show which 

part of it is the ]:cy; in this instance yin. You see 
at onco that, because yin has two strokes, it belongs 
to the second elass. Turning to the dictionary, you 
refer to that part of it which (xmtains the second class 
characters, and leaving found the mark for yin, pro- 
(("id to the subdivision in which that key is combined 
with signs of the fifth elass, because the char.dcter to 
which it is joincil has five strokes; and looking dowu 
the columns of signs thus compounded of the sefitod 
and fifth classes, you soon discover the one you wiuTt 

made up of , yin or man, and , den, a cultivated 
field, and that the meaning you arc in search of is farmer. 
Should, again, occur, we perceive the key to 

be the first sign. Seeking it amongst the classes with 
three strokes, we .are told it means a mouth, and it is at 
once knowm that the above symbol relates to something 
in which that orgiin is coneern(.'d. I’ursuing research to 
t!ie subclii ision in which koo or raoutli is accompanied by 
characters with Seven marks, the identical sign we have 
just figured will be seen with the definition ‘ compliment,’ 

otherwise , hoo, ‘ mouth,’ and Q , yen, ‘ a word’— 

a very eharacteristic etymology—Cliinese complimenfo 
being notoriously seldom more than mere lip service. To 
denote plurality, the same sign is repeated once or twice; 
thus the first prinytive sign —» means one, or unity, 
but —t is two, or duality. The symbol for teee twice 
written means a thicket, but thrice repeated denotes a 
forest. Two yin, or men, toguther stand for a multi- 

. .j 

These examples may serve to give a ^lerSl of 
the principl(;s upon which Chinese writing, may hh- 
(lecilihered, and the ease witli which it can, with a UtHe 
attention, bo done. Nor will the study I® fbimq SO Avf 
as may at first sight be supposed; for «qme of the 
etymologies (especially those of abstract nouns prlquali* 
tieg) are not only amusing, but instnictiyO <^"^e no¬ 
tions and manners of the people, The wotd to goyein 
is composed of ‘bamboo’ and ‘slftp;’ than which no¬ 
thing could better express toe kadiog yrincip]^ of the 
Chinese government. The two signs: which express 
AAbm, proud, are ‘high’ and dhorsie.’ The symhoi for 

*The Cb.!n(»e reckon eiffftty thewand etmtsoten in alii bittv 
must of thdHQ ore oitber qbsolotc, or diwarded 
'J'tie works nf CoOfucins contain noyiMWolJum SOCK) cbilribtSrs. 











chee, shnme, when wprated, Would-be‘tlier Mr,'t*«d 
•to stop/ a pHattner^ i*'!foFn>ed' byt jaiuya tnafc 

placed witHlik hn< odblOMtm ^’Hd>low eiiifflaHdn lof 
the fenialA' ieit| trhldhiJ forma 'sn wiftiHiable trait iff 
('iiinese natioHal ehaermteh, • out'in manyi 
preaaiona wety'itineomplimdntary to th^ ladlea ‘ A Riri’ 
and ‘thoffjitbt,’ whan placed ta^otltev,'mean fickletii>m 
Uie aymbol ibr ‘ woman' tbrioe repeated detiotes *»><• 
ehitf or hearhet^. Death la made np'of ‘aieknuas* 
and ‘ woman fyiym a tradition that a eortain ehtpetor, 
haring been given over Uy hia phyaieinne] was left 
in the hands of women, wiien h« died 'as a mattfar 
of connSs/ ‘Broken reed,* from wkioh wo and tlie 
Latins took the idea, is with the Chinese also expressive 
of mufwtvve. The signs for ‘line’and ‘words,’when 
joined, mean dcm/. A hanjain is reprwented by ‘ a 
word’ and ‘ a nail.’ In short, tliere is seareely a Oliinpse 
symbol but presents combinations equally curious and 
eharacteiiatic; some of them, however, art' quite inex¬ 
plicable, from the traditions or facts which gave rise to 
them haring been lost or forgotten. 

But something more than the amusing practice of 
ascertaining the sigiiifloation of Chinese symbols is re¬ 
quired before the pupil will be able to translate with 
facility; he must learn upon v'h.st principle the signs 
follow each other, or, as we should sny, how tlie wools 
are put together, so .os to make up a complete idea or 
a complete statement. Hcie, !ig.iin, we find the unso- 
phisticidcd slate of tlic iangnage a great assistance to 
tlie learner. The lamril igc, not admitting of inflection, 
has no </rninmtii. Although works on philology and 
etymology abound, no Chinese book treating of the 
construction or the gramm.ar (properly so callpd) of the 
language has been discovered. This is not difllcult to 
explain. Tlio whole of the writtin language consisting 
of signs originally copied from visible objects, it follows 
that the only part of spewh it is possible for it to Imve 
is, strictly speaking, tlie substantive. ‘ A language all 
substantives?’ exclaims the pupil; ‘this rather pnrzlcs 
t'can enlightens me!’ The puzzle is soon solved. The 
English grammarian knows that our own language 
consists, in reality, of no more than two ilements, 
namely, of nouns and particles. To get a complete 
notion, therefore, of a language all nouns, it is oiil> ne¬ 
cessary to refiar to a short-hand writer, who discords 
particles; for. In following a speaker, he only puls 
down the more important words: consequently, his ^ 
notes consist of nothing but a language of nouns; yet 
he can read them ns fluently as you can good Uoinan 
print. But the Chinese do not go so far as tlio steno¬ 
grapher • they do make use of charai’tcrs equivalent to 
our prepositions, conjunctions, See. though c.ieh of 
those signs is, in fact, a substantive *, because although 
the radical meaning of each Chinese character never 
dianges, whatever be its position in a sentence, and 
although it is always a substantive, yet that substantive 
may bo employed adverbially, adject! vely, as a preposi¬ 
tion, conjiXRction, &c.; in Other words, according to its 
position iti the sentence, it is made to perform the office 
of those pMirtsef speedi, without changing either its form 
or original slgniilcatiiHi. This will be better understood 
by a i^rence to oui> own language, in which the same 
thing freqttently occurs. Take the word present as an ex¬ 
ample ! in the soitence * he made him a present,’ it is a 
noun-mibstaiitive; 4h ‘ they present him with an annual 
sum,’ it befeomes, toy a change' of accent, a noun-active, 
or verb; in ‘ tbo pnisent Season,’ it is an adjective; in 
present, I am’iRiable,''*lt changes to an adverb, Mid- 
tKudes of wtwds also oofeus which are used both as »u^ 
stantives and visrbt affthofft the least change of acc^tj 
TOchaslowe, and hope. ‘IBeso show,' si^ lit 
Manh;^,* posiiMiWy of using a word In yajiitotUI 
without the least chndil |h the 
*he accompanying ohiuracA define 
with flWi^hty t^ sense in Urhioh ft it KhliC'' As an 
tSiineso somettme* Utake ttwir wIk 


SHotes (Tlw K«S' in tuixiesi), p. ««.'■' ^ r . n | 


•twitivesitortfecj g» as to cause i them to serve as verbs, 
We insdmeoth^followiagit-U'irdo, a mbiitb, and t/ih, oti 
ahiow, yrtron placed together, conunuhicates the idea , 

of an arroyir darting i^o a .mouth, anij, mivjeos 

rhef, to lieeause’*knowledge,’ bays the Chinese 
lexieographer; ‘ in im ihoaon, tesemWeB the swiftness of 
an atrow.’ Tt is easy to’sCe hoW this prifftnide, more 
extensively applied, may ftrtm other of the more imitor- i 
tant parts of speech. 

But we hai’e yet to account fbr the posslbilify of 
turning noUns mto pai^iclcs, and Of this onr own 
tongue also supplies niimerons examjdes. One will sut- 
flee: the conjunction • if’ is nothing more than ftn ab- 
brevi.ition of the verb ‘give,’ .and is used in exactly fhe 
same signification as of olds namely, in a snbjnne- , 
tive or conditional sense.* Wo now proeeed to afford 
some examples of the principle by wliieii Ohiiiese par- I 
ticks originate out of substantives. A perpendicular^ 

hue drawn f/oovy/i koo, the mouth, fj^ ifieims ‘througli,’ 

in the midst, or wittiin. Tlio preposition ‘above’ is ' 
formed bv the primitive horizontal stroke, meaning 
one, and the often-mentioned key, yin or nian, tlms, ^ 

; wiiile, to express ‘below,’ the man is placed 
nuderneatli, thus, . Admitting that i/th (Uiehori- I 

zont.al stroke — litcrcUy ‘onc’l denotes the leyel or 
iiiudiuni: by pl.iciiig i/in alxive it, thesdea is BUggested 
of something above or superior, whilst the reverse is 
indic.ated wlicn tlie sign for m.an is witfi’n under¬ 
neath. Xow, tliesc chiiractcrs, bisiJai being particles, 
arc also noiuis abstrai t in tlienisefi es, meaning, besides, i 
‘ a superior’ and ‘ an inferiorand liow tliey should lie 1 
applied, IS fully indicated by the context; for it must lie 
observed, nltbongii tlio yiqwor of tlio word-s cluqge, Ihe 
idea IS prccihcly the same. Wherever those clwrai ten ' 
api>car, you may be perfectly cirtain tliat tlioy apply to 
sometiung Oi'hal the context will supply) which you pre 
to suppose IS above or below. Sucli a nseaqing, and no I 
otlier, is instantly cuniruunicatcd by' tbo giglit of those I 
. bitrary symbols; apd to comprehend tlm idea they 
I jiivcy, iio'meutal analysis is necessary, as in .alphabetic 
and sy Uabic languages. .AoiaJysis being umiecBssojy, so i 
of course is gramm.ar, and this is very proliably the 
reason why no Kuropesn linguist has been able to dis¬ 
cover a (iliinese kteatise on that subject. 

The only uppro.icli to grammar which the Chinese 
liave made, ts tlie division of tlic whole of tlieir worda 
according to their oi iglli and comiionents. This classifi¬ 
cation has six branches. Uf, Seang-Iung, ‘ imitative syni" 
bols,’ eoinpreheoding tlic six liundred and eight cluHiwc* 
tors winch l)c.ir a resemblance to the oltjqcts they express, 
such as the sign fur hoo, the numtli. 3d, Che^Us^e,' mdi* 
native symbols,’ which express attributes aiid rehttgf ! 

eumstanccs, like thq njgns for ‘ above,’ ‘ below,’ ^c., (puis | 


two yin, or jnea, toistand for^i mmtittMte, There,I 
seven hundred and Dwty of these aymbols- ‘ft ft-w ' 
this,’remarks tthat liig ftamers of faeinlia- ' 

racters have el«»w» thejis greatBsjt wgannity-i^.Swh ' 
sound seoso ahd q^nahtbogght axe discovered h> waO/1 
symbols.’t 4,th, Chnen-dm, oxi, ‘ iawfjted syrnholi',a ' 
pugzling pass, nvphfwtng toreie hupdn^ opii.sqggn^r | 
two,,in wbiqli tho f^tm m OftepPa I 

verted from the it arose from, WMMii ^.isiaihfi'r 
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w sy*nU)l8 .eypreuKve. sof awDdsi^’ «nd ia ■. tlia 
nwrest apprawiebit* tt»^.pl»oiioye <w,i(odlal>)o ayttoias of 
writintf m tb«ii«»gWiS»e : ivTJipgwi sigiisi TcpneBent »udbt 
^uuiLi, as arc supposed to resomble the noises made by 
^je it^ngS tHt!^ rtptesiiht. Uphn'diiiis pHhbi^e' our owti 
wuBd wa8foTjBqd,'&o!n tiie«ippoged.xeaciBblane© 

the-sound iaad«b>-.«o »i:i!OW,or. bullet vMla paving 
the air-,: ‘ bu??;*’ tops is yery like tlie noise made by a 
bee. : iu, .this wny the- iChiptiSo character represent^g 
water is pronounced ‘shway,’ which: bears uo Tery dis* 
tant reseiuhhtaoe^te Wie spksliiug of watijr.. The si^tli 
ohiss, ()i\/iea^eaj/, comprises about 59$ diderent ebarao' 
ters, and areifigura,tive, like tlic word ‘ govern,’ from slap 
and bamboo, Uio signs for ‘pride,’ ‘comfort,’ &c.'before 
espiaiued. : 

Thu next difiicvdty—one common indeed to tlie rudi¬ 
ments of all foreign languages—is that presented by tlie 
didereut consecutive order in which words dre placed 
to express the opme fact or idea. Thus, to say ‘1 saw 
•jiim ill the city,’j,,a„ frenchman would alter that iir- 
raugelheut of the thus—‘I him siw in tlie city’ 

(.Te luiv voyais dans la eit<i); wliile to render tlie seu- 
tence into good l<atin, it would stand, ‘ Him in the city 
I Sitw-’.^fllum in urbe vidi). I’ortiiiiately, the dilii- 
culty thus created is not greater in Cliiiiese tlian in any 
of the above instances, 'flic words in the sentence, 
‘Only liiree vessels of war are .arrived,’ fall, in Chinese, 
in this ordes, ‘ Military vessel three only come are.’ 
Tliis phrase piit into Latin, does not in the least dilier 
from tliB XJtiiBesi? Version, standing MUitares naves tres 
Sln^lis. advecUxe* atitti. When a Clilnanian wishes to 
Write ‘ This is better tliaii that,’ ho would: nse signs 
which; when litdrally translated, would read, ‘This, 
cOihpared with that, is the more goodof which no one 
Woiild hesitate to conjecture liic true signification ; for 
though tlie words do not occur in the same consecu¬ 
tive order as in English, yet in ino.'t instanees the sense 
is 80 - directly and plainly expressed, tliat it can seldom 
lie tiiistaken, even by the novice. 

In drawing tliis very faint outline of the origin, con¬ 
struction, aiid nature of the Chinese lupguage, we have 
had no otlief design than to direct general atti'ntioii to 
its'study. With such inadequate means of developinent 
as lie within the limits of an article ih a popular journal, 
it. wbtddbe impo.ssible to cpmwmnicate any well-grounded 
eiehientaiy knowledge. We regret that no treatise on 
the rudiments of the Chinese language has yet been 
published in such a form as to coiiie within the reach 
of general readers. Those, however, in whom we may 
huve awakened a desire to acquire a knowledge of this 
nfost'aneieiit and philosophical system of symbols, we 
beg to refor to the Clavis Sinica of Dr Marshman, the 
Chineifc GWtomar and Dlctioiiaiy of Dr Morrison, and 
the’ pnbBished' Lectures of Professor Kidd—provided 
Ihify are ktdp to'obtain access to those expensive works. 
■'%;*IskipiSbrt«|ry to describe, ill conclusion, the impie- 
n^ts ttd by ^e OiiincSe for wfltjng; upon a uniform 
.efefeiiirt'CXecutloil’of VirhlCh they lay great stress as 
idlfflirt-of’^eaia^tinn.; j’ltfo kpjfkKitUs first, of 

a%kfcb of Wdhst''iii:TatttC!W::mn6ii^'into tt country 
fi|S(le!f*thWnatifo OT' lUfliSm’iSnkfV khd;Althm from tlie 
fiiificf impslpabafiy CftHe cOiiilMim. iiid wie exquisite 
blkhk, yarimis 'tSiboi^fe ret«jt»to hav^^ been 
<i5bSKtvW'-'*lhr'-'its iS 'leoi^poiledf of tio- 

vtWrokfid muteh, WvltU a llttje' tnusk 
to_Jwi'b|t*ajr-agrfe»kble'-^^ stiftkai-'or- cakes' 

are^ltayjllgtteii; 'ahd'Vkftottsf'ce^o^iiigeiie* 

rs®y,'‘ip il® tfeen-, trith'0iBllgi£re of 

. IS frkdk an oetangukr’teiBlife. 

Stamped kboi^ kto' 

.mi»|^«£-thMSifi'.to'^^ ^ The KottwJdriifedfe^^csiriyihg 

ouTiiahadt ^ Xh» refers to a tradition which 

gave_rbe to thci tknire of a dragon Miffi ajjws. mc- 
of the Icil is 

•““edjto ihii shotp^ nie^ ,:^at 

it *whi-n>e> near Naakaiv whemathe 
nest ink is nude. She mark is, hqweyer, gimuhiiMi so 


extensively, by kiss eelehrated makersi .that nine cakes 
of ink out of ten are adorned witikihr-^She second article 
for the writing-table is a sinooth sto^tshiln orscbis- 
tns, with a depression at each end tohoJdjfatdTrf Upon 
this tdab tlie ink ia guifoed p>3e»te]yiiM> vraleri<(»la«F 
artists prepare t'ieir colours.’foe'liHaTr-Sho third, imple¬ 
ment is a pencil made ief ridiMip ihsdwi IpsBrfted ;into a 
reed handle, alid used exaCUy ibitto sanietoatnUr as wo 
use camel -hair Iwusiies. .This accounts >for the sliapes 
of the lines engraved above, which result'from the use 
of the small brush instead of a pen, and ; vary of course, 
as all liandwriting (h)eB,';wit)i the skill and.ian^ of the 
writer. 'Die main outline and direction of the charac¬ 
ters arc, liowever, .all traoeahie to the sis elementary 
strokes.—'Die fourth article is, of course, paper. . 'This 
is nearly transparent, being luucli tliiuner and more 
porous than that which we use i and, as it is made of 
tldWleiicute inner bark of the bamboo, is not white, 
but of;* Btraw-ccdoured tint, Some idea of tlie fineness 
of this paper may be formed by comparison with tliat 
w'hich is used by printsellers for tlieir ‘ India proofs,’ 
wliich is the cuinmnn paper iiianufitctured by the 
CJiiiieso for wrapping up parcels, ^nil makes its way 
into tills country around packages of silk. 

Tlicse implements are called ‘ tlie four precious ele¬ 
ments;’ and it is a part of the education of a young 
Chinese to keep tlieui in neat and eilicieut order. 


JlUSH-BKAlilNG. 

Many Htefr 

Aiui eiistuins of our rural ancestry 
Arc Kono, or btcuUng froin uh.— Wonlsu'orth. 

OvK of the old country festivals still’ surviving in some 
retired nooks mid comers of our island is tiic rush- 
bearing, a cei-euiony interesting e'lougli as a mere spec¬ 
tacle of gay dresses and happy faces, but still mure as 
the vestige of a rite, the origin of . which is scarcely 
perceptible in the remoteness of antiquity. As we titf'^ 
seen it celebrated in the north of England, it is simply 
this:—Tlie young maidens of the village, oa the eve of 
some particular Sunday in the height of summer, fall 
into procession, and wiUk to church, each carrying a 
wreath of flowers, witli a few rushes here and there 
interspersed. Tlie garlands are cGstributed over the in¬ 
terior of the building, and permitted to remain until tlie 
afternoon of the succeeding day, when each girl resumes 
the ‘virgin crants’ she had previously borne. Many 
conjectures have been formed as to tlie institution, of 
tills observance. The opinion most generally enter¬ 
tained is, that it sprung out of the recommendation of 
Pope Gregory IV. to the early priesthood, that on the 
anniversary of the foundation of tlieir churehes, they 
siiould construct hula of, green branches near tlie 
sacred edifices, and solemnise the day with sober festi¬ 
vity. Anciently, the rushes were taken in greater 
quantity, and spread over the floor, wjiere tfisy re¬ 
mained until thu.progKiss of decay rendered a. fresh, 
supply necessary. Not only was this done at. the an-' 
nual msh-bearing, but also throughout the lyeaT, by 
way of protection against the Inunidity of the gioundf 
It is easy to cite instances of this comfortleM proceed-* 
ing. In the churchwarden’s accounts; for the parish of 
St Margaret, Westminster, for 1544,, there .iaftbe,fol¬ 
lowing item ‘ Paid for ruslies agaisjBt'the:4edi«!ation- 
day, whieli is always the first Swd«^ in October, 
is. 5d.and in a similar set of aceonntfcfot tfea diureh 
of St Mary at Hill, Londfin» for 15fi%!l^era:;is thk 
enfry‘ Paid for two berden,rya»teafer<the«trewying 
the newe pewes, Sd.’ If tbeicereiinony, of; rush-bearing 
was originally estaUished aa a idigkHMtiute,. 
pose seems in process of titns to have, become eattedy ; 
cliangeil, and sosnastf fiiu^C merrimei^atiendKatTi^ion 
a yilfege wo^ took obserranoesv 

Ru«h-b^ing:. wMW;v'<l»nv.'eh»sied..v!>l^titi:;mQrr» 
revels, and the like. A paasaj^ in a satirical work of 
the seventeenth centniy; premilii this statement, - The 
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writer, speaking of a country bniggadocio, says, * His 
sovert^ignty is showne Jiighest at May-games, wakes, 
sunurieriiigs, and rmh-bearings; where it is twentie to 
one but liee becomes bene&:iali to the lord of the 
mannour by nicanes of abloody nose or a broken-pate.’ 
TImt is, the lord’s coffers would bo swtlled by the fines 
inflicted upon him for his ruffianly behaviour. 

In a manuscript preserved in the llarluian Collection, 
British Museum, there is ah account of a rush-bearing 
at Bunbury, in Cheshire, which we transfer to our 
pages. ‘ Being at my worthy friend’s, the worthy Mr 
Allen’s house, at Torporluy, in Cheshire, and hearing 
tliat theie was a famous rusli-bearing, as the Cheshire 
people call it, on account of the hanging up a new 
chandel^ of brass in their church, which cost the 
parish about L.30, we took a ride there in the cvenLug 
to see the uercinony. This parish is a very large one, 
and has abont'a dozen townships depending on it, whieii 
all sent at different times garlands and large kind of 
fans, adorneil with gilt paper cut witli various figures, 
and mixed with flowers: these were borne by separate 
persons, each having one in his hand, and coming in 
procession from th^r different townsliips at itttcrvals; 
and many of the neighbouring villages also sending 
them garlands, iUl whieh were set up in different parts- 
of the church, made it look very ornamental, and gave 
the whole village an air of gaiety and cheerAiluess not 
usual in the more sontheiii parts of the kingdoin. On 
the dedication-day of their churches in the iiortJi, it is 
usual for them to strewf them with rushes, and otber- 
waya adorn them ; but it Itad not been practised at 
Bunbury within the memory of man : but having now 
roofed their church about two years before, and very 
handsomely ceiled it, and buyiiig the aforesaid brass 
branch, they were desirous of solemnising the memory 
of itj and the day following was to be ushered in with 
the ringing of bells, and two sermons, and great psalm- 
singing, and other festivities. 8t Boniface is the patron 
saint of the church, on which day their v/ake is held.’ 
,-4'he ancient practice of strewing the floors of private 
dwellings, as well as of churches, with rushes and other 
herbs, is well known. Sir Thomas Newton, in his 
‘HerWU to the Bible,’ printed in 1587, says, ‘Sedge 
and rushes, with the which many in the country do use 
in the sominer time to strew their jiarlors and cliurehes, 
ns well for cooleness ds for pleasant smell.’ In Slmk- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew, another illustration of 
tile custom occurs. ‘ Where’s the cook.>’ cries tlie im¬ 
patient Qrumio 5 ‘ is supjjer ready, the house trimmed, 
rui'Ass streured, cobwebs swept, and every tiling in order?’ 


MY FIRST WORK. 

Some yeSrs since, having long been accustomed to put 
jny thoughts upon paper, and my manuscript having 
increased to a goodly quantity, 1 determined to form 
out of it a little volume, and publish it. I w'as not 
totally unaware of the hazard of such un undertaking, 
especially by one whose name was strange to the public; 
but the many instances I had known of vapid trash 
having reached several editions, emboldened me to hope 
that my little book might pay its expenses, and beyond 
this t had no expectation. I determined, however, to act 
cautiously, and endeavour to obtain, if possible, a pub¬ 
lisher who would take upon himself the entire respon¬ 
sibility of its pubUcation, and give me some trifling 
reiunneration for the manuscript. 

Tim reoep^^i|p(jl^HSt with from the varions pubiisflers 
on whom was cbaracteristic, and not-a little 

oiBiigteg. ipe' glanced at the manfiseript, mid, observin g 
its subijieot, shiugged up his shoulders, i^tnming itvfM 
t^e cheerily remark, that books of such a (fluUnctor 
Wtw failure. A seaond twirled the itiamglcript 
in Ids tbmnb and finger, as though cul/uil^n g Igrtv 
sttnty pages it would make in prmt. A was toWi 

5, , . ■ « , 

te'!*/-.__ . _ _ 


pleased with it, an3 protested it ought to be published, 
but declined bringing it out on liis own responsihilitv, ^ 
as he had already lost not a trifle in works of that de¬ 
scription. Another bade me leave it for perusal, and 
upceremoniously directed the to write on the wrapper : 
tl;e sum I ei^ected for, it. .Another, with a laudable 
and perhaps rare conscientiousness, hoped I would e.\- 
cuse the remark, but some of my opinions were'so op¬ 
posed to his own as to their theology, that he must 
decline publishing it, though be fully agreed with tlie 
sentiments in general, and admired the tendency of toe 
book. Some declared they would readily have published : 
it, but they liad already other books of the same de.scrip- 
tioii in which they were interested, and with whose sale ! 
it wordd interfere. Different, however, as ray reception 
was from the various publishers, yet all agreed in this, 
that they eonld not purehasts the mamiseript, and that, 
if published at all, it must Ixi at my own risk. 

Having calcul.ated the cost, I at length placed the 
manuscript in the hands of a respectable publisher, em¬ 
ploying a friend of ray own to ])riiit it. The publisher 
suggested that the mimuseript should be increased, in 
order that the book might hoof a more respectable size; 
and as niy time was much engaged in an absorbing oc- 
enpation, it w;is not a little harassing to'be compelled ; 
to tax niy wearied powers so severely ; and in whicli I i 
was the more hurried, as it was dcsiraye that the hook | 
should be publisljcd on a certain early day. Rvery dii}', 
from the first waking moment to the last, I >vas fureed i 
to bend my thoughts to this 0116 object; and in the 
crowded street, surrounded by the bustle of business, 
and amidst a thousand distractions, to si)ur my jaded i 
mind to undue effort, in order finally to prepare the work ^ 
for the press. Added to this, I was annoyed by the iisu.al 
vc.xatious delays, and not a little harassed by the petiy 
details (too well known to authors) of size, paper, type, 
price, Ac. At length, having run the gauntlet of priri- 
t: engraver, and bookbinder, and steered my book : 

safely through their hands, I had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing it in the publisher’s window a few days after the ^ 
one appointed. 

Instead, however, of my trouble and anxiety beUi;.; i 
now concluded, 1 found they were only beginning. 1 . 
had now to send copies to the principal periodicals for ; 
review, to write notes in all directions to my friends and 
acquaintance soliciting their patronage, and to advertise 
in every widely-drenlatitig vehicle of information, in 
order that the public might be apprised of tlio imijortant 
fact that my little book was published. Anxiously did 
1 await the critiques of the reviewers, and manfully did 
1 nerve myself to braVe all the contemptuous or bitter | 
things which carping critics might pen concerning jaiy j 
literary first-bom. Not a little pride and pleasure^ Imw- | 
ever, did I feel when, though the approbation of aonio i 
was very qualified, more than one respectable publiea- : 
tion lauded it in the highest terms, and proncouioed it ^ 
fully equal to the works of the very best writers in its 
line. Month after month 1 had Hte satisfactitm of see¬ 
ing quotations from its pages in magazines and revjews/ 
of standing and celebrity : again and again I was told 1 
how acceptable and esteemed was my little bo<flt where- I 
ever ith^ been introduced ; and even n^alty itself con- i 
descended to hmour me with its patronage. 1 Thus . i 
ctmraged, I determined to advertise liberally 11 ^vshpouitd 
notes were changed andc spentlu. tiie easieirt, if not the 
pleasantest n^ier i and my. hope# were senguinethat 
the harvest .would at least repay ^ expense of the 
seed. 

The. result of my ai^peal to my own private friends 
gii4Aoi!«unt«upe w(te on the whote flsvourabte. Many 
pattoah^ my; hp^ tq the, fnU mEtent ability* 
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prompt to encourage and reeommeud. Some returned 
no answer; some expressed a de.sire to read it, and re¬ 
quested to borroiD it; gome volunteered to dispose of 
eoiiie copies, from wiioni I never obtained either books 
or money. vSome, on being told the price, wished to 
know if I could not take less; and others, who evinced 
no intention of patronising the book I; had already 
■written, pronounced it very excellent, and thoughtlessly 
inquired when 1 intended to publish another. Some 
gecined to expect that they should tic presented with a 
copy in virtue of relationship or friendship, and appeared 
quite incapable of understandipg the expense and hazard 
of imblisliing, .as tliough the cost were nothing, and the 
profit certain. Though I sold, tliereforc, in rny owm little 
circle full as many copies as I had expected, yet the 
units subtracted but very slowly from the aggregate 
printed, and the sliillings 1 received went but a little 
way towards liquidating tlic hcaivy cxyiejiBCsT had in¬ 
curred. 

On calling .at my publishor’.s, 1 found th.at he w.as 
higliiy pleased with tile appearance and contents of the 
j hook, and that he had sent it round the trade, uct’ording 
I to onstntn; hut tliat, witii the exception of one hook- 
I Seiler (to whom sonic friends had recommended my 
i volume), not one copy had been subscribed fiir. Tlii.s 
j was indeed a discouraging hcgiiining; but the puhliahcr 
‘I aBsured me that he had no fear tliat the work would 
! ■ eventually .sell, though from its nature it would probably 
; make its way hut slowly at the outset; and he strenu- 
! ously advi.scd nii?, as the opinions of the press had been 
; so favourable, tif advertise lihcrally. Again, therefore, 
Iliad to change,my b.ank-notcs; my sovereigns were 
rapidly tT.ansmuted jnto a pocketful of woriUIcss re¬ 
ceipts, tliongli very slowly did the copies dis.appearfroni 
iiie iiuhiiaher’s shop. 

Ill reply to my inquiries silbBcqueidlj’' at the pub¬ 
lisher’s, I was invariably cxliorted to advertise, and told 
iaat I was not doing so sufficiently. I liad already, 
however, expended far more than the sale of the wliolc 
: impression eould produce, and 1 felt it prudent to pause; 
for alihongh a work can scarcely he exix'ctcd to sell if 
not advertised, yet undoubtedly there is a limit beyond 
whieii it would be rashness to .advance. I was sowing 
1 sovereigns to reap shillings ; and hovi'evcr advaniageoiis 
it might be to the publisher to iidverti.se unsparingly. I 
found that the advertisements att'ccted the sale so feebly, 
that to me it would be ruinous to persevere. The sale, 
too, after,a time, gradually decreased; attractive novel¬ 
ties were every'month appearing; and at length, after 
tliree years of anxiety', the sale having almost entirely 
‘':ca8c<l, I was compelled to close accounts with the pub¬ 
lisher, and sell off at any price the remaining cojiies. 

, The publisher, after deducting hi.s per centage, handed 
me a few pounds, and the remainder of the copies 
fetched a price whicli barely p.aid for the binding, 
i On balancing my profit and loss, I i’ound that, liesines 
, my literary labour, and th^ worry and iniionveiiience of 
I publication, I w'as minus about thirty pounds. Thus 
i ended the history of my first work, and, if my present 
: resolution fail not, iny last one. 

[The above recital we believe to be a faithful picture, 
not of one, but of many cases. In the ordinary world, 
when a novice produces a few poems or prose essays of 
afipmrent merit, nothing seems more proper than that 
■ they should be published, the merit being expected to 
secure that attention which will make the puMicatiem a 
jircfitaMe one' Those who reason in this manner, never 
take into aecount the vast competition there is at all 
-times for the ear and eye of the public, rendering it 
guite possllde for very considerable merit to be biitlrely 
never dream that even to giVe n new 
hunk a ehasme of gaining attention, large suras must be 
^nt in adyeHut^, so that It niay be Something like 
an impossibiUty to publish a small boolq however «|e- 
maed its hietit, lue^iSt^y. All these things are kaown 
to the bookaelters, wait of Vrhom have cxpetietK^! ItisBs 
by 'wy. ptoiiOiiiWg and it is iiot theOBforO S#- 

I pkiarng that -thiai^W ^i W tof iirdtiB!6*S^ttded 


young poets us the enemie.9 rather than the friends of 
aspiring genius. Hut the bookseliers are in the right, 
if their trade is to be conducted on ordinary principles, 
and the only error is in liteniry aspiranta not etdeu- 
latiug costs before they rush into print.— Ed-I 


TiIe I'KOOr-HOUSE AT mitaiiNkitAM. 

All Timsketi Tnamifacturotl at Bimiiiighani must lie sub- 
inittcd to a test iiiiposcd by govcnmieiit, which takes place 
in what is called the ‘ prooi-house.' Muskets tliat have 
stood tliia test are stamped. 1 went to see this iateiestiiig 
j rool'-lioiiao. I wa.s told that every imisket was there 
filled with a charge live film's us powoifiil as tliat which 
it was expeeted to eniry when in oidin.ary nse. There are 
rooms in wtiieli the pconting eiirtridges are prelKircd, others 
in which the muskets are loaded, and a )ilaec called ‘ tho 
hviii;’ \vliere th(iy .Tv<j f-iiseliRi'itjcKl. 'I'hia U ujann^’^l In tho | 
imiiDier: tho loaikd niu»l;ets H)*l) or 120 at a i 
time, »ro piar-ieO side by miU; upon n low Boalfolding, njKWi 1 
which it isi pOB«iblc to iuKten them C4»inplete]y. 'J'lieir ! 
inoutiiM are tuniod towarfls llio inner wail oi the j*ooni, ' 
where Uie hulicts tiy into a heap oi' saiul. Tlie walls of i 

the room are of p'lat Htreuiith jMifl thicknesK^ and the \. 

doors and windows are siion^iy bameaded with iron. A j 
; train of powder is Mien laid, runniii^^ over the ioueh-hole i 
of each piece to*a small openinji, where it is On the ! 

oeeasion of rny vihit, 1*20 inuHkets, iiitendeil for the navy, ; 
\\ ere tried. 'J'hese are of larger calibre tluin those in une | 
in army. After the diseharjyc had taken place, a little 
time was allowed for the wmokt^to clear away before wo i 
entered the pr«.K>f-roonu when; we found that gevcii barrels I 
had hnraf, but tiiat 113 bad stood the test'. The superin- \ 

teiide-ut of the ostabliKliincrit told tno that soinctiriics as : 

many tm twenty out of a hundred would buimt, but very 
often jilso fewer tbiiM seven. If wc take five or six j)er ! 
rent, as ilnr fivorngtr, it jijvcs us a liigh idea of tlio excellent ] 
ivorkmansldp of jjiui-in.ikerN. VV’^o were told th.i t, i 

not ion ;4 afro, a workman, who had been detected In some i 
little [>eeulatioii, found meanK to seereto Innitself jn tlie i 
proof-room, where be placed bis body iintnediautly in ^ut j 
of the battery. Jle was found quite dead, and pierceuS^ i 
six bnllets.— Kvlil'n iLnalamJ, i 

. I 

CUIIK OF UnOTS IlY lNTEI,l.BC'r«AI. MEAN.S. 

1)1 reference tu an .article on tho improved method ro- ^ 
sorted to ill Prauee for tlie aineliorijtiori and cure of idiocy', 
which appeared in our last valumo (page fiSfj), wo are | 
happy to observe that the system there ilescribed has ' 
been quite successful in Prussia. It will bo remembered ' 
tliat we sfieeiully referred to Dr Voisin, chief physician to 
the Ilieulre hospital near Paris, who has long been suc¬ 
cessfully employed in improving the intellectual powers of 
idiots, by liriiigiiig into exercise those faculties which api- 
pear to be in the most liealtliy condition. For total idiots, 
of course nothing can ho done ; but tlieir proportion to 
partiul idiots is very small ; and of tlie latter, while most 
of the faenlties are deficient, there are. generally others 
that do not fall much, if at all, short of the enmm'on condi¬ 
tion. To such faculties tlii.s treatment is pointedly directed, . J 
and the result is, that all the others become gradually im-, 
proved. Tho system has been adopted at the Deaf and ! 
Dumb Institution, situated No. 83 Lines Street, Berlin, into 
which insane |>aticrits are admitted. ‘The instruction Of 
idiots by intellectual lueuiie,’ says the Giarman newspimer 
from which wo derive our information, ‘has succeeded, 
’l‘he problem, theoretically and practically, has been solved 
by tho director, M. Sacgeit, in conjunction with Hfi SaoHs, 
first teacher of the establishment; and this solutioii has 
been scientifically proved and acknowledged fey our emi¬ 
nent physici,an8 Dr Bary and Dr Joseph IgilUer.' ^ fully 

of the system, that a portion of the Berlin Demand Dum^ 
Insfitution is to be permanently seti aside as an hospital 
for idiots, in which to test more fully the efficacy of the 
educativemode of treating tb«m. It would fdve us great 
pleasure could we announce tfeat tfeo plan, so aUly advo¬ 
cated by Dr Voisin, and so edFeetafiBy oairied out fey hiifi 
at the Biottre in Paris, and by the toaehers of the Ilii^ 
and Dumb Asytwn in Berlkq Itad found its way into' 
(Breat BritakbBut we liaye not heard of |Uiy-.attoinpt 
to ffirm an hto^tal (oritRots, althongh po such Institution 
exists here at'i^ent."'' ' 
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ARNOIT’S EOtrE NECESSARIES FOR HEALTH. 


nit N«ii. Abnott, author of the Elen^ta of Physic*, and Inventor of tho Water Bed and Stoyo -which paas by hia 
name, has prepared a table exhibiting the fowr necc*e«ries for sustaining health, wid the effects of tboir deficiency 
and excess ; as also the noxious iufiomees to Whleh We are subjeut. This table is here subjotned. Wo would suggest 
tliat young persons in schools and pii-nsU, dwellings should ba set to copy it on a large sheet, and that those copies 
sitould bo nung up in all pla<^ when ^ likely to be read by a oousiderablo ntunbor of persons 



THE FOt'lt NEC^hSAniUB. 


, • In Kit Kind and IH^give. 

In ileficleixcyg or of Unfit Kind. 

' In ExcohS. 

1. Air, . 

Bufi'ocatioii, .... 

lincliaiigod air. 

Eveeiis of oxjgeli. 

2. Temxicratuiv, 

f'old (,hjtcna(*), . . , 

Heat (intense'). 

3. Alimrat:— 

Kooii, .... 

Jfrhik. 

Hunger or bad food, . 

TImst,. 

flluttoiiy or siiHtii. 
iSn'illiiig viitir. 

i. Krerolse* 

(H‘the body, .... 
Oftiieuimd, 

Of ilie mixed social i.ptitudes. 

Inaction, oi ... 

p.nnni. . ... 

•Certain dejirishing jiassioiis--as 
I'eui, boiroiv Ai . . . 

Solitude, 

Fatiuue or evliaustioii. 

Want of bloep. 

Ceitain exciiilig jmssoiis — as 
anger, ,i« iiloioY, Ae. 
fk'rtain Kinds of dcl'iiin lior}. 




'lUi: TWO KINU.S OP f OMULS AUBNTS. • 

I. Violence . - 

Wounds- Fractnieh—Hislouatioiis- -Bmus—Liyi.oimg, Ac, 

'2. Poisons:— * 

Animal, Mineral, Vcgetiblo. 

(icrtaiu of these, secU as ulcoliul in its various fomis, opium, tolmceo, Ac. which in large rpiantitieshill 
instantly,-when they are taken in very moderate iinantity ecu be borne with apparent iinpiinity, and are 
sometimes elassed us articles of snsleiianr e, or tlicy may 1w mcdiehaal ( Imt, if taken beyond such tnodora- 
tion, they become, to the majority of tm-n, destruHive slow poison*. 

Contagious- as ot plague, small pox, and me islet.. 

Malaria oi marshes, thickets, and filth. 


Tun iji;a iH-w .vroH. 


fcOTi s 


Though Batumi history lung ago di.(liii.l tluil (hese 
sounds proceed trom a Tittle harmless iunect, Iinndieds of 
belicyers »UU exist who refiisc to be persuailed that tin- 
noise is not prophetic of tlm eluiniel-house. Even tliose 
who have bom brought to credit tho fiiet of the ticking 
leing made by an insect, are reluctant all at oucc to aiiaii- 
don a glotxny notion, and therefore ufiirm tliat tlie sound 
IS still sigedfieant of death; fur, say tlicy, it comes iioni a 
spider in the act of dying, and when the ticks cease, the 
cniuturc is dead. Many intoUigent persons are awaic that 
this latter opinion is equally erroneous with the funner ; 
bat as others may lack such coireet information, it inigiit 
not be altogotber auperttuous to sUite that the insect in 
queation is not a spider, but ‘ tlie poi/wv/ia of old wood, a 
speda* of belonging to the order a/itfi a in the Liu- 
uieansystfim.' Itis very diiuinutivc. llicrc are two kinds of 
dOoth-watohea. One is very diflbrent in apjwaranoe from tlie 
other. The former only beats seven or eight ((uick strokes 
at n time: the latter will beat some hours together more 
delibemtely, and without oeosing. This ticking, instead of 
having anything to do with doau, is a joyous sound, and 
as haniiiess as tho eooing of a dove. It is to be regretted 
tliat scicuee, to which wo owe so many blessings—so much 
^ licalth, both bodily and mental—should have uiadc an 
in^isidorate oomprumise with superstition, by naming 
Ihj* lively and luinnicas little creature mortiaciffu —that is, 
the ‘ death-iircsagcr,’— Aitnwortfi't Magarinr, 


OTKEtt men’s actions. 

Thaw is no Word or action but may bo taken with two 
hmids} eitlier with tlie right hand of oharUabh) oonstruc- 
iutcmretation of malice wd sn«!ldoton •, 
moo. aa tniw so sucoeed as they are taken. .To coinstruct 
ipeva ^ion weU, is but a pleasing and iwofituhlc,deceit 
to mjmeJf; but to miseonstnie a good thing, ica. troblo 
to myself, tlie action, and the autW.—/Asiop 


TUe note on tbe winov of falcktins in No. .M, lias, we tind, given 
rise to u me reniarVs in the publfrationi. of tiie profosvirs of Total 
Abatinniee. We have been Induced in eonsequcnco to review fb' 
biib|x;t, nod tlio fnlluwing is ibe sum of what onciirs to iu> wiQi 
ii.ft.ience to it.—FrufObsor Ilitcbooek apixnrs to have somewhat 
uveiHtnted tho opinlonsof the autberof Anil BaoibuH,inreiircscnt 
ing him as erideavoiinug to establish that the winos alluded to ii 
Ueriptiire Mere net alixihaUe. Anti Daccliits endeavxmrs, it is tna 
to toko Hwav as much as possible from tho groundsfur su|Tnosingtlia 
the Kiiptuial wines weie uloehollc, and in some passsaes he inakus 
biicli iavge demands to this efiact, tiint a cm Miry rosdor might sup 
pobohUn denying altogether that those winos oontainod any alou 
hnl. In other ivissagos, howovor, the eicehnl of r«»«' of ^ho wines 
of .Scripture is explicitly allowed,this we find to bslt gsttSmi 
udmltaion amongst the profsbaon of abstluonoa. Of eourte, Wi as 
fiu a. wo iiavo bean misled by {the professor's paper to Ovorstats ibe 
ooDoIiibion* of AntMlsooba*, wo feel regret, and now oftir out 
hcbt npologtoB We must at tlie same time remark, that what we 
have latteny rood in that work and others with regard to tb* die- 
tinotiou of the oharaeter of auriont wines, mptanv to us over- 
sti allied and unsatisfaBtory. mora particularly whwa we find that 
the prcKsit winos of Palestine arc all of them toigeiy aleohnlle. Wo 
theroforo mainly hold fit our former pasltif>n, that the 8dvoutBg.< 
of ahstinouA from Intoxicsting drimis outftwto be argued for on 
other grounda ' ' ' 

With lyfemnoe to a* paper on SnmtWUp In No. 37, it may ia. pro- 
lier, for pwventing mbreoneoptlnn, to <Wto that tho idm of tho 
Ouarantm Society, whltdi sidMttm!* the tosumdes prlaolllte fin 
private aeegi^ originatedItt 1W> Wltfi(k jWltl«wi«'|Wi)B8tag h. 

toeBsnk(dit^nd,«f(fe««Sh4ntt«x{i>wliiedtotimsiW«i‘t 

maiuitf BtMfaBB OT ttis 

AAuuiuw 1^ ^ 


ie lj' i i t II I ;' I ' f y 'i . typ- 


Pitbi^ed tar W, and E'l CaiatBtkaa. High Strioi, Edtohnimt (also 
WMHierTfemat. tSrttagdWi I «a, wtthl&olrpWwiiliiriOBi by W.fi. 


, tJrttagdwi I tm, wtthth^pMwiiiiiioBi by ^ 
pna. Atn«i Conmr, lAndonr^nsbitodby W audit. OHAnnnas, 


Bdinhuiyh. 


He 
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nv CAJtlLLA TODLMJN. 

‘Si;b ■wh.’it lioautiful flowers Mrs Woodley has piven 
us!’ exclaimed, .almost Bt the same moment, Augusta 
and Caroline Shelton, as tliey entered their motlier’s 
driwiiig-room after a morning’s walk ; ‘ but wo wish 
to give them to you, mamma, if you will accept them,’ 
continued the children in set phrase, and with an air of 
affectation, that would hiiv'e been anything hut pleasing 
' to a morn discreet mother. 

‘ My darlingf^’ replied Mrs Shelton, rising languidly 
from tlie sofa, mid drawing the children tow.ards her; 

. ‘ my sweet girls never forget dear mamma, do they ? 
And what did l\lrs ^oodlcy say to you, rny dears?’ 

‘ She did not say much,’ returned Augusta, a prim 
; womanly Miss of fourteen years old, and the eldest of 
! the family; ‘ but she told us to gather some flowers it 
. we liked, and asked us to have a ride on tlie pony; but 
i of eoursc we did not mount, because wo thought it 
i might creaac these clean frocks, and that would have 
! displeased you. Margaret, however, rode him round 
I and round the paddock.’ 

‘ Of course; she has no thought.’ 

‘But Margaret had not a clean frock on, mamma,’ 
said Caroline, who was a degree more child-like than 
the other, and sometimes, though not often, put in a 
kind word for lier neglected sister. 

‘ Never mind, my love; you and Augusta shall go out 
with me this afternoon; tlut will be much better than 
pony-riding.’ 

At this moment a loud sobbing was heard at the door, 
and the next instant Margaret tilielton, the youngest 
daughter, entered the room, accompanied by her. con¬ 
stant companion, liover, a large spaniel, whose col.ar 
was now ornamented with fresh flowers, very similar to 
those the favoured children had just presented to their 
mother. Margaret was about eleven years old; and 
though her complexion was less delicate, and her fea¬ 
tures less regular, than tliose of her sisters, intelligence 
beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes; and 
feeling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted 
their characters on her countenance. 

‘What is the matter now—crying agam?’»said Mrs 
Shelton in no very gentle tone. 

‘ Morris, Nurse Morris is so very ill,’ sobbed tbe 
.poor child. 

‘ And wia your crying make her better ?’ 

‘Ob, mansttiB^ do send for a doctor,’ said Margaret, 
mideavourtog to stifle her tejiirs; for she felt instinctively 
that » was gathering and that she should be 
** oattse of innumerable calamities, if 
hw gnef dM^bed the dcBn^te ‘ nerves,’ or rathor.teai- 

.per, <^h^cs{^ 0 Bii 

* Mr Sinunondi j# too busy to come before ■to-monow; 
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wliy cannot you call people by llicir’iiames, totead 
ot iujiig that vulgar plirase, “ .send for a’dixitor.™ But 
I suppose they are Morris’s own words; you pick up 
evei’y'thing from the servants.’ 

The rebuked child stooped down to fondle the dog, 
and hide the tears wliieh sh(‘ had failed to drive back, 
while her sisters exchanged glances that seemed to say, 
‘ S/ic does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ 

Mrs Shelton read the glance, and had before ob¬ 
served the flowers, which, loosely twined round the 
dog’s collar, ■wore now dropping about the floor. 

‘ Come, clear away this litterf slic exclaimed, address¬ 
ing Margaret; ‘you and Rover and Morris are only 
fit company for each otlicr I think. Your sisters, in¬ 
deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bring¬ 
ing /to- their flowers to dressing up a dog with them.’ 

Another rush of tears from poor .Margaret was the 
rejoinder, as she sobbed out—‘ liast—last—time— 
tnauuua—you would not have my flow—flowers.’ 

‘ 1 cannot bear this noise ; go aivay,’ said Mrs Shel¬ 
ton, with a wave of her hand; and Margaret, pieki'tfg 
up the flowers which she ventured to leave on the table, 
hastened to obey. Tlie dog followed her, a!id in a few 
minutes the ‘neglected child’ was sitting upon the old 
nurse’s bed, wheru Hover had mounted also, as if for tlio 
purpose of licking the hand of hiif weeping mistress, and 
offering her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘ fascinating,’ 
and a ‘beauty;’ but, in truth, she was vain, selfish, 
and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd worldly- 
minded man, vi’jth a much smaller proportion of the 
ballast of principle than needs belong even to such 
a character. A pair of this kind were not likely to 
regulate their household very admirably; and the ad¬ 
vent of poor little Mai-garet had been most unpro- 
pitious. In the first place, a boy had been ardently 
desired, for whom doubtless had been reserved a share 
of that sort of aflection which capricious people can 
only bestow, and which had been lavished already in 
due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no 
inheritance for the unw^elcomo little girl, on whom fell 
the additional calamity of re<«iving a baptismal name 
unpleasing to the ears of an influential elder of the 
family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent 
in the race, took a dislike to the poor infant forthwitli, 
and was heard to declare that no one of that name (he 
had. been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should 
ever touch a farthing of his money. Brothers, however, 
in due time appeared, and they finally jostled poor 
Margaret from any slight hold she might have had on 
the parental tenderness. From babyhood she had been 
as it were a shuttlecock in the house, tossed to and tto 
by every gale of temper ; Uamed, scolded, punished 
(dten; but caressed and petted seldom or never, except 
1^ her constant firieud Nurse Morris, to whose affec- 
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tion, ill-elirected though it might sometimes he, she 
was indebted for almost every word or act of kindness 
she could reraemher. 

I’he illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more 
al.'irming; and wlien the busy Mr Simmoiids fouiKhtime 
to pay her » visit, ho looked grave, anti ordered those 
prompt remedies which startle even the timughtless and 
indifferent into the consciousness th.at d^ath must Ixj 
hovering near. Margaret was sitting on the stairs 
watching Mr Simraonds’s departure on the occasion of 
his second or third visit to poor Morris. 

* Sir—Mr Sinimonds,’ she exclaimed, as slie crept .after 
him into Vhe hall, resolutely checking her tears, because 
she had been so often told not to cry when she was 
speaking to any one—‘ do tell me, sir, if nurse is going 
to die.’ 

‘ Little girls should not ask such questions,’ rcpliofl 
the dmvtor, scarcely looking at the child, and, since! she 
had so i^ectually concealed her feelings, not at all aware 
of the anguish of her young licart. 

Tlio language of contempt was nothing new to her, 
and yet a flash of something like anger and scorn migtit 
have been detected ^om those dark eyes, had there been 
any one near to read such a f.ign, as she turned away 
once more to plant herself beside the old serv.ant’s bed. 
In a few minutes, however, she was summoned to ‘ les¬ 
sons,’ which, to the astonislinierit of the governes.s, w'ere 
BO accurately prepartid, that she made some remarks on 
the subject. 

‘ Yoii told me,’ replied the child, trembling with fc.ar, 
lest she should lie deprived of the promised rcw.ard, 
‘ that if there were no mistalur, I might stay all day with 
Morris.’ Wliat a pity, that when Margaret Shelton w.a.s 
called idle, obstinate, and self-willed, lier parents—and, 
copying them, her teachers—never thonglit of the sweet 
and simple plan of ruling her througli Jier affections ! 

‘ I know I shall not live many days,’ said the old nurse, 
when it happened th.at she wms ^one with Margaret; 
‘ anjl there is much, tpy Poor pet, tliat 1 want to say to 
y/m. Now, don’t cry, hut listen,’ she continued. ‘I 


made my will long ago, and 1 liave left you iiciir upon 
five liundretl pounds tliat is in the hank, jiart of it prize- 
money my poor old lmsb.and got in tlie war-time, and 
p.artly my own savings, ' vow, remember it is to be 
yours eitiier when you are of age, or \vl\eii you marry, 
wldciiever happens lirU; and tiiougli you are youn.., to 
talk of such things, remember old nurse’s words ; get a 
good husband iis soon as you c.an, for it’s my belief you’ll 
never have a bit of pe.aee or comfort .at liomc!.’ 

‘ Oh, nurse, nurse I’ interrupted the poor girl, ‘ if yon 
die, wiiat will become of me? Nobody loves me but 
you—nobody ever did love, me but you.’ And she threw 
her arms wildly round the old wontan’s neck. 

‘ I know that,’ returned Morris, wlio, thougli an aflec- 
tion.ate creature, it will be perceived had little or no 
governing principle. ‘ I know that, and I have only 
stayed in the house all these years for your sake. They 
don’t love you, and that’s the fact; but never mind"; 
don’t you care about them. I tliink yjm’re just as pretty 
as your petted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
dse will think so too. And now you must remember 
they cannot keep the money away from you; and you’re 
to hare my gold watch; here it is—you know it—it goes 
capitally, thougli it is large and old-fashioned, and not 
like such as ladies wear; but you will keep it for old 
nurse’s sake; wont you f’ 

‘ That 1 will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘ and never piirt with 
it’ 


‘ And here,’ continued Morris, drawing an old pocket 
from under hpr pillow, ‘ is a matter of twenty podnds 
in notes, gold, and silver; they may bury me,’ she whis¬ 
pered as in a sort of parenthesis, ‘ out of the wages that 
are dne; so take it now, and hide it; you’ll find a 
use ftar money at odd times, I warrant’ A violent fit 
of coughing put a stop to the sick woman’s word^, and 
perhw* ptyv^ted more counsel, whidi, howeyeif well- 
it^mtiooed, h^ so much that was pernicious in it 
Ajwl |*ud, Mr and Mrs Bh^ton, by thw harshness 


and apathy, thrown'their warm-hearted child entirely 
upiin this one affection ? 

The old servant’s prediction was verified. She did 
not live many days, and her will was found to be exactly 
as she had declared, with, however, the s])ecification, 
that the interest of the ‘near upon’ five hundred pounds 
was to accumulate until one of the events to wliich .she had 
alluded—namely, Margaret’s marriage, or coming of age 
—slioul'd take place. Meanwhile, the sorrow-stricken 
child, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in 
the art, even though instructed in it by the (lying lips 
of her beloved nurse, felt oppressed by the weight of tier 
secret—the lioard contained in the old pocket. She 
might have concealed it easily, but her natm’e was too 
ingenuous long to do so. 

it was w-ell known that Nurse Morri.s was worth 
money, and it is very likely that rumour had ex.aggc- 
r.ated tlie vimount. it is likely^ too, tiiat Mr and Mrs 
Shelton were not blind to the probability of her leaving 
her savings among the children she liad helped to J’car; 
for she had often declared that she had not a relati(ai 
in tl»e world. But they were quite startled to find tlieir 
least-loved Margaret tlie old servant’s sole heircs.s. 
Alas I the’fact was tre.ated as a n(!w offence, aial a new 
phase of Buff'eriiig was shown to her; for certainly she 
never before could have been an object of envy to her 
elder sistt;rs. I believe, however, tliat the present pos¬ 
session of th(! large old-fashioned gold watch was, and 
net unnaturally, a something more coveted than Mar¬ 
garet’s future expectations. Certainly* a watch is the 
gift most longed for both l>y hoy and givl, even thcmgli 
a tinieph’ce may' mark the hours in every' chamber of 
their dwelling j and often is it tiie lasff. possession that 
poverty' wrings frcmi man or wonfan. Margaret, tlnia 
endow(;d, took a sort of childtsfi precedence over tlm 
spoiled and selfish pair, which tluiy could ill endure 
while on her part she was .sohmused to have any adv.an- 
tage over them, that she was quite imconseious of the 
feelings her legacy had engendered; be.sides, her poor 
little heart as yet was wrung with grief for tlie lo.ss of 
her mueli-Iovcd nurse. 

Tt wa.s the day after the old servar l's funeral when 
Margaret crept softly into tlic drawing-r.inin. ‘ Manuna, 
may 1 come in?’ slic askcid .as she entereci. 

‘ Yes, if you will he as quiet as your sisters arc.’ 

This w,aa not very warm encouragement; but, .aecus- 
.tomed as the poor cliikl was to rebuke, it w.as anything 
hut a repulse. 

‘ Mamma, I Ii.avn a secret to tell you,' she contimied, 
her voice trembling from many eaiises; ‘ will ymu take 
care of some money for me—some money' poor Morris 
gave me just before she died, though she told me to 
keep it for myself? But it would be wrong not to tell 
you 1 know.’ 

‘Give it me this instant!’ replied Mrs Shelton, her 
ire rapidly kindling; ‘why, yOn naughty girl, you 
deceitful little creature, what do you think you deserve 
for all this slyness ? GockI gracious me! ninetctin 
pounds odd slnUings: you wicked little creature, to hide 
all this money for a week! ’ And by the time her 
harangu(=ij liad proe,eeded thus far, the lady’.s p.assioii 
had so risen, that she seized poor Margaret by tlie 
shoulder, shook her for a minute, and as her cornlia- 
tiveness reached Us climax, gave her a box on the ear 
which almost thre^ her down. 

It wa»wrong, mamma,' sobbed the poor child; ‘ hut 

oh, pray do forgive me! It was nurse-’ But here 

she checked her words; for she felt it would be easier 
to bear reproaches directed against herself than reproof 
of the dead. It was too late, however; for Mrs Shelton," 
quick at surmises, had already divined the truth. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Shelton: ‘it was she, I suppose, who told you to hide 
the motfey, and taught you all sorts of deceit. You 
are much too young to have any money at all; I shall 
not give you a farthing of it. And to punish you for 
such naughtiness, 1 shw take away the igatch till you^ 
know how to behave yourselfi’ 
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Marffaret.’s ansniisH would have melted any softer 
heart than that of a silly ill-tempered woman; for silli¬ 
ness, for want of the power of thought and sympathy, 
is usually unfeeling. But the sort of angviish that pro¬ 
ceeds from the Might of a young nature, from the niis- 
approlicnsion of its motives, and the utter want oS all 
appreciation of its best emotions, is very apt to harden 
the character. Grief has a maturing hand; the mind 
is instructed through the feelings much more than we 
coiT;mouly acknowledge; and when, after a week of 
silent suffering, the cherished watch was restored to 
Margaret Shelton—becaiisej^ as she very well knew, the 
possession of it no longer rendered her an object of envy 
to lier more favoured sisters, .since they had Ixien pre¬ 
sented witli small fashion.'ildc watclies, purchased with 
the hoard of wliich she had been deprived—she was no 
longer the (diild whose lieart was all tendrils, and whoso 
character was .as wa.s' to mould. 

It was some little time after this, that, in examining 
an old note-case, jiart of the contents of the pocket wliicii 
she had been permitted to keep, more carefully tlian she 
liad done before, she discovered a sovt'reign between its 
folds. No doubt it Imd becai part of the hoard wliich 
had slipped accidentally into its liiding-pUiee; but this 
acces.siou of wealth was a serious trouble to poor Mar¬ 
garet. To kcop it, or to take it to her mother, she was 
etjually afraid; and to spcnil it, she d.arcd not, since 
she, w'ho h.ad newer any money of her own, could not 
make purchases without exciting suspicion. I’rom the 
harshness and'misapprehension w liicIi had driven the 
neglected child to turn her tliouglits inwaruly, and 
seek counsel only of hersdf, stu; had at least acquired 
the power of dheiding quh^kly; and tlic resolution she 
camt! to was, that sfie would take an oppiortnnit.y, when 
walking out, to h,ang liack I'roiii her comii.'inions, and 
give tho sovereign to a certain poor woman, a crossing- 
sweeper, w'h.orn they oi'ihn emaiuntered. She would 
thus, s!\e argued, have the satisfaction of feeling th.-it 
it would do .some good, wtiilo she should csc.iiie all risk 
of that blame which would have fallen on her almost 
('(Uially, had she spent, acknowledged — for her igmo- 
rant ',0 of its piossession would not Jiave been believed 
—or Ik'cu found out in hoarding the piece of gold, it 
was a child-like plan: for a more experienced person 
might have foreseen that some, eloquent demonstra- 
tion of gratitude from tho poor sweeper, or other cir¬ 
cumstance, would probably betray the munificence of 
her gift. And so it lell out; for the poor woman, who 
was an honest creature, knew tho ffunily by siglit; and 
Mdieving the sovereign must have been given her by 
inistake, and yet, as it was wrapped in paper, not liav- 
ing discovered its value in time to run after tVio cbild, 
for she was lame, she prudently and piroptirly brought 
it to the house; and asking to see Mrs Shelton, the 
whole affair came to light. 

The scene which followed was beyond description. 
The old crossing-sweeper was rewarded for her honesty 
with a few shillings, .and dismissed; hut though, of 
course, she knew little of the circumstances which had 
led to Margaret’s gift, she saw .and heard enough to 
m.ake an indelible impression on her mind, and one 
which, as wc shall find in the sequel, led to important 
results. 

• M.amraa, mamma, I should have given it you,’ re- 

.I«ated the child over and over again ; * but I was afraid 
you would have thought I had kept it on purpose, and 
would have scolded and punished me. Indeed, indeed, 
I am speaking truth.’ 

. But Margaret was not believed. Nay, she was sus¬ 
pected of having Ihrther hoards. Every likely place 
was searched; gnd many an oiqjrobrioMs epithet was 
hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irri¬ 
tated temper of a weak woman. This was a second era 
‘“.the Iffe of IffaigMet Shdton, another ordeal through 
which she paated, aivd by which her character was 
moulded and haraenccL And if I have dwelt perhaps 

^ too long OB tiiese childish incidents, it is because I have 
a firm belief that lhe virtue, iiappiness, and moral ad¬ 


vancement of the next generation depend so wonder¬ 
fully on the tr.aining of the present children, that no 
child is too young, or in position too obscure, to exercise 
in the future an inlluence for good or evil, according to 
the impressions which .are nnoile on it.s nialleublo nature. 
To treat a chilli with caprice, to rob it of its own self- 
respect Viy doubting its word (unless under rare cir- 
(amistancesf, to deny it that sympathy for which it 
silently asks, are those evil deed.s of the unthinking 
which bring about as grave and disastrous results as 
any mistakes of active jiolitiei.aiis. 

h'roin the time of her nurse’s death, and its iinmc- 
di ite eonsequenees, any observing person w-onld have 
marked a deckled change in Margaret .Slielton. She 
was no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for 
affection, and thus meeting with constant'rebuffs; nay, 
she seldom demonstrateii regard for anything except 
ifcte dog liover, which w as now growing qid, and did not 
Ih r .above a year or tw'o. Klu^ ac-cpiircii her allotted 
lessons w'itli lliat ealra indiffereniic which gave no en¬ 
couragement to teachers to take much trouble with her, 
especially as they found a quicker reward for thiar 
labour in .adding to the showy acijoniplishnicnts of the 
elder sisters—a mode of proceeding which drew down 
money and praise. And thus tiine passed on; the 
best part of Margaret’s eiiucatiou consisting in the de¬ 
sultory sort of reading in wdiich she contrived to in¬ 
dulge; and the age of sixteen found her growm, by slow 
ilegrec.s, into something much more like the waiting- 
maid of lier elder sisters thuiF their companion. That 
she did not visit with them, was said to be on account 
of her youth ; and the same reason was offered for her 
simpler .and less expensive dress. But two. three years 
rolled away. She becnine much older than tlicy were ' 
when lir.st ushered into society, yet no eliange was 
there in her destiny. Meanwhile the weak, unjust, ami 
silly mother found no iinproven ent in her own temper 
pnveed from disappointment; for she had educated he,r 
solely with the view of their ‘ getting wcllsinar- 
ried;’ and astonishment and vexation at the coutinua>iCc 
of their single hlesscdness made no little commotion in 
her mind. Neither were the disposition;* of tlie two 
young ladies themselves greatly improved by finding 
tliemsclves less idolised than they had been fooli.skly 
led to expect. Anil, as if a (!rowning calamity were 
needed, Mr Shelton had los8e.s* in businp.s.s, and tho 
family were obliged to retrench! Poor Margaret! she 
was the ready conductor to carry oft' the storms of 
temper wliich arose from every quarter of the domestic 
horizon; nor must the selfi-shness and indifference of 
her sisters be thought more unnatural than her parents’ 
neglect; in fact, they had come to consider her as in 
quite a different position from their ovrn. 

It was the autumn of the year; and though, in con¬ 
sideration of his reduced tinanees, Mr Shelton declined 
taking a house at Brighton, where for m,any seasons his 
wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, he 
agreed to a less expensive sojourn at one of the French 
seaiiorts. Accordingly, early one morning the family 
embarked. The weather wa,s wet, and tlio whole 
party had risen at an hour which they called ‘the 
middle of the night;’ neither circumstance being one 
likely to render pleasant very uncertain tempers. Poor 
Margaret! she was in the way when not wanted, 
and absent when c.allcd for; in short, she seemed to 
have done a hundred things she should not have done; 
and, thus blamed and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, 
when at ten or eleven o’clock the skies cleared and a 
brilliant sun shone forth—by which time the 'steamer 
was well put at sea—to find a quiet corner on tho dock, 
far away fifom the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of sea and sky; yet it is very likely that she 
might have been observed by many of the passengers, 
although she scarcely noticed theni; for though ^itoly, 
almost childishly dressed for her age, there was a natural 
grace in her figure, and though not strictly handsom^ 
she had a sweet and gentle expression of countenance, 
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which often pleased more than beauty. Presently one 
of her young brothers came hurriedly towards her—‘ Oh, 
here you are !’ he exclaimed; ‘ Mamma says she hb|)es 
the box tliat holds Augusta and Caroline’s new bonnets 
I has not got wet, and she says you hiul better look .after 
it. for you know where the luggage was pfotand having 
already struck up nn intimate acquaintance with the 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremdly anxious to 
return, the boy ran oil' without waiting for an answer. 

Margaret was ncxiustomed to obedience, and she in¬ 
stantly rose t<) make the required investigation; indeed 
her seat had been very near the pile of luggage, and she 
thought she could already discover from beneath the 
tarpauling a comer of the important box safe and dry. 
She was mistaken, however, ^ough she knew it must 
be near thatrspot, and fancied that if she could push on 
one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a iieavy 
package wliicH impeded her view, she should !iscert.ain 
ftie fact. At the instant of her ntteini>ting this, a young 
man, wiiom she remembered liad sat near her for suine 
time, Kte]>ped forward to assist her; but, alas! though 
she quickly discovered her sisters’ honni;t-box was e.afe, 
a heavy chest, disturbed by the inovenient, fell tifion her 
foot, bruising it very severel}-, and causing her the most 
exquisite pain. 

A line and sentimental young lady would ccrtiiinly 
have fainted, or shrieked, or in some otlier approved 
manner have rendered lierself ccnsi)iciious on becoming 
the object of such a catastrophe. Jlargaret, however, 
was too well accustomeef to self-reliance and to laidur- 
ance—hiid been so little in the habit of receiving sym- 
imthy—that though the pain was excessive, site endured 
it wltli the virtue of a martyr. The young stranger 
near her, who sopn gave liis name as Arthur tVilliams, 
was struck with the remarkable degree of stjf-eontrol 
wiiieh she evinced, and earue.stly oflering his aid, tlie 
first link of a chain of synipath}' was established, which 
influenced the future life of both. 

Arthur Williams was but thri!e-and-twenty, yet he j 
looked nearer tliirty ; and no physiognomist would liave 
hesitated to declare that he had thought and suilered 
deeply. And yet there was a strange contradiction in the 
expression of his handsome countenancc,.and a faint shaiie 
of irresolution about the luoutii, which was the index to 
the fault of his life—a war' of firmness to withstand 
temptation; so that tdo often he iiad known the right, 
yet done tlie wrong. ■ Brought iq) by a weak and foohsh 
mother, who had instilled neitlier religion nor morals 
as principles in his mind, Arthur Williams became his 
own master at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her 
death entitled him, was forestalled by his yontlifnl ex¬ 
travagances before it came legally to hand; and—to 
reverse the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shroud¬ 
ing every personage in a robe of mystery until the grand 
denouement acts as a harlequin’s wand to show each in 
his proper colours—I will frankly own, tliat when lie 
encountered Margaret Bhelton, he was flying to the 
continent with an equally guilty compauion, to evade tlie 
consequences of embezzling the inuney of their em¬ 
ployers. He had assumed a name, and by that only 
need he be known in this narrative. He called his asso¬ 
ciate—wlio was more hardened in guilt than Williams, 
coarser minded, and every way his interior—Jackson. 

* Why,’ exclaimed this companion almut an hour after 
Margaret’s accident, ‘ if it were a time for such fancies, 

I should really think you had taken a downright iiking 
to that girl—what pcotde call foiling in love. Now', it 
strikes me it might turn out a good sjiec; they seeni 
dashing folks, though this pretty little youngest is a 
dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, kiid 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few 
hundreds would put all to rights ; they wosddi!*t jirose- 
cate if we coidd refund; they’d know better than tliat.’ 

Ay,’ re^ed WiUiaras, ‘ and life in the New World 
aiterwaTds witti such a compmion.’ 

'■* Wdl, it/ returned the other; ‘ you know I liave 
got a wife idready; and, besides, I am no gontlenum— 
she wouldn’t ha^ me.’ 


Jackson, by feigning himself to bo Arthur Williams’ 
servant, did find out a great deal concerning thu Slieltons 
—the truth, and something more than the truth, about 
them, h'or the domestics, os is uot unusual, had no 
very clejir sqii^e of truth, and chose to increa.se their 
owsi importance by adding to tin; worldly fortunes cjf 
the family, and in p:irticular giving an original version 
to the story of Morris’s legacy, which W'us nuiltiiilicd by 
four at least. 

Arthur Williams was not a thorough villain. . Ilis 
was a character even more piiinful to contemplate. 'Ilis 
associate, ,Tackson, could not comprehend that, in seek¬ 
ing Margaret Shelton, he^iid any thought but that of 
obtaining her property; but it was not so; for bcfor<! 
many weeks had ekapsed, he loved lier with the ardour 
and sincerity of deep affection. Tlion indeed was it 
that the agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and 
blighted character tortured him almost to madness. ' 

But I must return for a moment to tlnit eventful day 
oil the steamboat. The lameness consequent on Mar- < 
garet’s accident proved a ready excuse for a thousand j 
attentions during the remainder of tlie voyage, while : 
the accident itself was the medium of a sclf-iutroducticn j 
oil Arthur Williams’s part to licr family. As the hours 
passed on, and the voyagers became more and more j 
weary, Margaret w'as more conqiletcly neglected by her ; 
niotlier and sisters, more entirely tlirown on the 
stranger’s care. And tlicre was somctliiiig so strange 
in hearing any one speak kindly to her, or of being the 
objeet of solicitude, that she perceived not the gulf over 
wliich she was imtiwditig. » 

'I'lie acquaintance thus comnicnced, Arthur Williains 
took care to improve; and fewcircunistSiiices oiler iiiori' 
facilities for lliis sort of chance infimacy than the idle 
loimging of a watering-piace. Yet tlie Slieltons, who 
had a great deal of purse-pride, and a sort of vanity 
rather than any liiglier fcelin/,', which disinclined tlicrii 
from associating with those of doiiblful reputation, 
were by no nieaiis satisfied with all they saw of young 
Williams. But it wax too late. Margaret having bt'en j 
left nninstructed in the necessity for exercising c.aution j 
ill giving encouragement to a stranger of whom little i 
or nothing was known—ignorant of the calamities which i 
so frequently ensue from misplaced con'idence—per- j 
hajjs flattered, and at least pleased, with the attentions 
bestowed upon her, had already yielded up lier ;dfei;- | 
tioiiB. Not to delay the history of this sad uifair—in ; 
two months from her meeting with Arthur Williams, 
Margaret Shelton left her home for ever, taking with 
h( r only the clothes she wore, and the ponderous watch, 
which was still fondly cherished. ' 

Before the marriage, Arthur Williams was aware of 
the real amount of the old nurse’s legacy; but as i 
have already said, though stained by crime, he had , 
still enough of humanity left to love her truly and dc- | 
votedly. Had she been penniless, he would iiave been : 
unselfisli enough to refrain from asking her to shave ■ 
his wretched fortunes; but lie now looked forward to ; 
her few hundreds releasing him from the fate wliieli 
hung like a drawn sword over his head: while hediope- 
fiilly and resolutely looked forward to supponhi^ her 
humbly, but by honest industry, for the ftiture, Al^ts! 
what has power to dim thefbture liko the evcrriising 
mists of past errors! 

Arthur’s associate had deceived Wm ht tlie amount^. 
of .tiieir mutual liabilities, and seizing on the first' 
sutna he could touch, the hardened villain made off 
with'it, and left Williams »nable to refoud the re¬ 
mainder. Now the truth must ha^ Kesii revealed to _ 
Margaret, tlkmgh of how she bdre the shock therts is ' 
no chroniclu It is only khown that she clung to her 
husband through alt trials, and that slie hamUed her¬ 
self to apjily to her oBhiided foraily for assistance—an 
application which met only a stern and brief refusal. 

What a. year, of agony tliat must have 1^ ^Wch 
followed the ill-omened marriage t—-iii wretched ihi- 
verty, and hiding from the ofldeers of justice. Yet 
amid ail this misery a child was born—the sole heir of ’ 
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its liflllwppy parents’ love; for affection still reigned in 
theit* hearts; ttpil these young creatures, whatever their 
separate cfroM had been, were still tnie to each other. 
The litter patt of that year they were hi<l<len in Lon¬ 
don ; for Willitttns had been induced to return to Eng¬ 
land by the sanguine representations of the greater 
villain .fackson. 

Margaret’s infant was about two months old wlien 
tlic threatened blow fell; wlien ber husband’s Hiding- 
plaee was discovered, and he was dragged from the 
iniinhle hoihe, wliicli yet by constant industry he had, 
under his assumed name, contrived to provide, to an¬ 
swer the cliarges of fraud and cmbez/lentOnt wliich 
were brought against him. Proofs were abundant; 
tiiere W'ns no cliancc of esciape—no mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance that miglittend to lighten his piini-sliinent— 
and a few weeks saw poor klargiirct the wife of a con¬ 
victed felon—her husband under sentence of tran.sporta- 
lion for life! Bitterly, bitterly did she pay for the one 
a(rt of disobedience—the wretcJied marriage—tlie more 
wretched, because she truly loved ami was beloved. 
But oh, hoW much more dark the fault of tlio.se who.so 
cold neglect and cruel caprice had turned back on her 
own heart the fountains of natural affection, which, 
when they found a channel, flowed with irresistible 
force! 

Lsed as such persons are to lieart-romling scaines, 
the ofllcers about the prison were touched at the dcc'p 
t misery of Artlmr Williams .and his wife; and it was 
i alter the last pe/mitted interview—the fearful parting— 

I that Margaret 'encountered an old woman, who ad- 
i dressed her with some words of sympathy, .anil made 
I herself known as tlvit some time crossing-sv ceper to 
I wliom the unhajtpy child had given the sovereign slu; 

I ibared not keep, in rags and poverty she still was, and 
in deeper misery teo; for tboiigh passing honest her¬ 
self, a wretched ignorant child, now growji to manhood, 

I bait failed to withi.tand tlie teinjitations of want, and 
lay In a neighhouriiig cell to that of Arthur Williams, 
convicted of some petty theft. 

Associated as she liad lieeu with guilt, yet Margaret 
i sliuddered anew amid lier tinguish ; it seemed as if an- 
' (Cher nerve were laid open to torture, to feel .a new 
■ Immiliation. Yet the W'onian meant neither presump- 
' tioii nor rudeness t she had a grateful I'eeollection of 
; ^dargaret's childish gift. Unregarded lier-self, she bad 
! watclied her for years. She knew her in a monusnt, 

. and had contrived in some tell-tide manner, before 
.addressing her,, to leam tlic cause of lier great and ah- 
; .sorbing gi'ief. 

j ‘Oh, ma’am,’ whispered the woman, ‘if you have 
! money ouougli to follow the ship a little while, I do 
I believe they would take you on board. 1 did hoar of 
i a wife that so softened the capt.ain’s heart, that he 
I took her on board ; and though I’ve heard tell that she 
I never saw her husband till they arrived in foreign 
jiarts, she had the comfort of knowing she w.as near 
liim. And wlien they did land, oh, they met then; 
and when by good behaviour he had won some favour, 
tliey lived comfortably enough, as 1 have heard tell.’ 

It was a wild tale, with probably but a sliglit founda¬ 
tion of truth. Yet no wonder that the idea came lil:e 
a ray of liofie and light to the despairing wife. 

f)ne more application to her family was made for a 
'ttifling sum of money; but the disgrace she had heaped 
u{ion thetn was the reproacli Which, alone sh4 received 
for aiifiwer. In truth, it did seem that, on the public 
cxj^isure cteiseijueut on Arthur Williams’s'trial, two 
.worldly suiiprs (li her worldly sisters had each cleverly 
contrived tO ev^e his engagement, or rather tlie ful¬ 
fil nient of something that was implied as one, if not 
positivdy 8^ yaSler than make sUch a ‘disgraceful 

connexion.’ IWkly and strangely, in blighting the 

Pre®l?Wt*. of rebtr '.'best-loved children, worked the 
instrere^t Wldeli theif own faults had prepared where¬ 
with to sediir^ them. 

1 It was a dull a>td chUl Iltjcember day when a certain 
1 conviet-ship, ffeighfcKl with guilt and niiserj', weighed 

• 


anchai|^wThe wind was fair, the sails were spread, and 
raputfi^lnd it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet 
for many n weary hour a. srnall boat followed in its 
track. It contained only two rowers, with a young 
worniin and lier,infant. It was Margaret and her child, 
the.salc of the long-preserved watch iiaving afforded her 
the means of casting all her earthly future on the hazard 
of one chance. 

But tlie day was waning, and the rough-mannered ' 
yet kind-hearted rowers exclianged significant glances. 
They felt the chase was hopeless, but they knew the 
motive of the pur.siiit, and were willing to strain every 
nerve to reach the vessel. Yet the thing was impossible, 
and gradually the dreadful truth dawned on the mind of 
the desolate Vicing before them. Never, have those 
wcatlicr-lic.aten sailors forgotten her countenanee. She 
seemed stunned ivith despair; they say.that twice or 
thrice a single tear rolleil down her chee.le, falling upon 
h^i^oor sickly liaby’s face; Vmt there was no violent 
demeustration of her grief. They remembered, too, 
that for a long time she looked fixedly at the iiifimt, 
while it, unconscious creature, faintly smiled, pVaying 
wit!; a band of its young mother’s ^pniy hair which had 
c.scajied from its confinenieiit. How the ocean had been 
linked with her latter destiny! The meeting with him 
who had ruled it; the dream of passing over its friendly 
bosom to a friendly hind which they had both so often 
clierished; and now, the horror of reality, the blank of 
despair! Did she ttiink of all ^lese things ? None can 
tell, lint Margare‘i,’s nature w'ns a fond and affectionate 
one. By afleetioii in childhood, she might have been 
governed; liy misplaced afteetion in after-years, her fate 
was s(;aled. Let charity believe tliat reason sank be¬ 
neath tlie stroke of anguish ‘ more great than she could 
hear!’ 

Suddenly, too suddenly for prevention on the part of 
her companions, iwMir Margiu’et, clasping still her infant 
firmly in her arms, leaped from the boat, and in life 
was seen no more. A large steamer, freighted •ivith 
many a joyous iie.art, at the moment was near; and 
;ilthougli this multiplied the attempts at a,rescue, the 
swell of the water caused by the paddles rendered it 
more difficult. The bodies were not found for hours. 
Besides the depositions of the two rowers, many from 
the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the suicide: 
there could Vie no niisinterpretation of the fact. It w-as 
anotlicr brief chronicle, a deeji tragedy, added to the 
iiiiiiiy whicVi crowd our newspapers, and of whicVi tVie 
liappy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 


NOTES OE THINGS IN IRELAND. 

As every circumstance connected with Ireland excites 
peculiar interest at present, and ;is I have now resided 
ill it i'or severjil years, and have h.id the opportunity of 
mi.xiiig freely with all creeds and classes, I have thought 
that 1 might be able to throw together some remarks 
and anecdotes, illustrating tlie very jieculiar state of 
society and fceling’existing in that country* I do not 
pretend to be more cap,able of observing than in,any 
others, but 1 have had more opportunities for obser¬ 
vation. 

The town in which I principally resided was a seaport, 
witli a very considerable import and export trade. The 
exports were almost entirely provisions—-grain, Imicdu, 
live cattle, &c.—the imports, manufactured goods from 
England, timber from Canada, and twp or three vessels 
in the year with sugars from the West Indies;; tVie teas, 
sngsws, and tobaccos, were got almost entirely from 
England, In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the rent of land varied from L.3 to .1*8 per acre, and 
1*10, L.12, and in some instances at the rate L.15, was 
givep for the con acre, as it was called. The meaning 
of the con acre is this; afarmer or a gentleman manures 
the land (sometimes only partly manures it), and then 
lets it as potato-ground for a From time to 

time dreadful cases of hardsnip arise from tliis systeini 
for the tenant is bound for this enormous rent whether 
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the crop fail or not, and murder not unfrequen^Ms^es. 
Some time since a gentleman—a magistrate—con 
acre to a poor mail for L.10, who paid one foilrtli of the 
money, L.2, I Os., before entering on possession. The 


fess, when I saw some of them a few days afterwards, I 
did find it rather hard to recognise my fair friends of 
the former evening. 

Though wine and spirits were on the tables, the al- 


potato crop failed, the landlord seized (iie crop, -wJiieh rnogt universal drink was lemonade. Thanks to Ifotlier 
brought only L.5, and then proceeded at law against the iifathew. This recalls to my mind that, just at the time 
tenant for tlie remaining L.2, 10s. Now^, this miglit be wlioii tiie teinporjince movement first began to spre-id | 
all fair enough if the two parties were on equal terms at in Ireland, there appeared in the Dublin University i 


first; but they are not; for the peasant must frequently 
take the con acre ground on any terms, or starve; lie 
has but a choice of the two evils; and cases of hardsliip 
similar td what I have mentioned are very frequent. 
The usual rate of wages is 8d. or lOd. a-day for farni- 
labourers, without food, or fourpence or sixjience a-ibiy 
if fed by the.farmer; their food, in this case, is alnio.st 
invaruiblj' dry potatoes; at least I liavc been in rohh’ 
hundred farm-houses, and have seen the farra-servaiits 
at their meals,'and I cuunot remember that I ever saw 


Magazine a very clever pleasant paper ridiculing the idea 
of a temperance song being ever sung and applauded in 
Ireland; aud yet, in a month after, nothing w'as to be 
heard from one end of the wiuntry to the other but songs 
ill praise of Kather Mathew and cold water; liot coffee 
and unbroken heads quite superseding tlie ‘ Cruiskeen 
Lawns’ and ‘ Jugs of .Punch’ whicli I'or so many ages had 
charmed our bibulous and excitable friends across the 
Channel. Clever men do prove false prophets somctinies. 
.Sir H. Davy denied th.at a house could be lit witli gas ; 


them h.ave meat, milk, or butter, except on Sundays, or and, when a liouse was, that a street coubi. Now half tlie 
at harvest time, when they fare soincwliat better; world or so is lit with it. Dr Lardner’s ])aper, to prove 
though, I believe, a pig’s head is the only moat they steaming across the Atlantic .impossible, apiic.ared in 
ever get even then. The fanner’s family live somewhat the Edinburgh llevicw mueh about the time the Great 


better, have milk .amJbutter, liut scarcely ever meat; a 
piece of bac.'on hanging up in a farmer's kitchen is 
soiu'cely ever to be seen. Goldsmitii tells us of— 

* Eiomc' Irish house.s, v here things im-: .so so. | 

A frfinimon of bBctm up for a. .sliow ; | 

l^iit as to think of mfing thotliinp they take prbiii in, ? 

ThiiyM as soon think o^BUting the pan it is iVied in.’ | 


Now, even for a show, the gammon of bacon i.s not to be | imcommonl.v good pensonal ;ti)pcaranc<.'. ^ 
seen. An e-xception to all this, however, occurs on j elusion of our meal lie attempted to givi 


grand o.ccasions, such as a station or a W'cdding 


station is wliercthe parish priest appoints some farmer’s the prie.st, a fiin: tall handsome nia*;, immediately .stood 


liouse (generally a very ‘etmifortaWe’ one) for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing the confes-sions of the people; the dilfe- 
rent farmers on these oecaiions vie vith eacli other in 
their entertainments. This custom is now verv genc- 
raUy,givGn up, but at weddings tlioy still put forth nil 
their strcnidit. I was at the wedding of a ‘ curafortaiilc’ 
farmer’s daughter .a sliort time since. I went with a 


party of R!.N»or eight from town. The country gucst.s j he saw around liim was as delieutt: as it could be in any 
could not have heen fewer than from one hnndrcl and i rii.nl; or circle; that if lie chose to mi.’t in their society, 
fifty to two hundred, and them was ‘ce.ad miiie ftuU ha’ | ho 'lould consider himself for the time, at least, as their 


—Auglice, a liundred tliousanaweicoines, and abundaucu j ci] 


hi.s curates, or coadjutors, as they are called in Ireland, at 
each of the other tables; and assuredly they had no sinc- 


no friend to them, except that she appears to supply 
thcui with an unlimited quantity of strong waters. 


care posts. Fancy, my good reader, two hundred of the This race will shortly be extinct. National schools, and 
most hungry people you ever sawc J was ashamed of other valuable institutions, will he spireail over the land, 


the guests had arrived, as in certain splendid banquets we 
have beiurd of in otlier places: nor do the priests lose in 


nience dancing. After a time, the genttenian retires, 
and the lady curtseys to her favoured swain, but geiie- 


the slightest degree the respect of their flocks from the rally finds the nse of her tongue too; and tlins thei 


even m respect; I need not say how much in love; while lish country dance into Ireland wiU be a national benc- 
the slight degree of restraint which they cause is evi- factor. 

dently useful. There were a great many very pretty Marriages are often made iQ) among the couniry 
girls, very nicely dressed, and looking and acting like people after a very curious fashion. The Bey. Mr 
young ladies, though everyone of toemwas in toe-habit' Hickey of Boss, a Protestant clergyman, well kno'wn 
of whstontly working in the open air, ay; and working in Ireland as Martin Doyle, the mune under which he 
faarq too, coarse and unseemly work; and I must con- writes agricultural tracts, wliioh have been of great nse, 


AVcstcni .'ippeared off New York. And of course many I 
similar cases might lie <-ited. ! 

An unplea,santneE3 pccurrcd after dinner which .sliowed 
very strongly the feeling with '.viiicli tlieir jmests are 
regarded by the people, find the niimnor in-irhieh they 
at all timc.s maintain it. < );k! of car Thirty ■from town 
Was a j-outig officer, and at diimer lie sj,it nc.Nt a girl of 
mieommoiil.v good personal ai)pc'arance., After tlic (con¬ 
clusion of (jur meal he attempted to give her a fcdntc. 


Tlic lady rose up, .and in doing so, stncddei’., on Avliicli 


uji, and said, ‘ I aiu a.stonislied you allow any man in | 
in.su]t one of your .sisters. How dare you, sir, forg( t i 
yourself:-'’ The oiSeer iiiiinediately apologisc'd ; said he ; 
Lad nut meant any insult; on hicli the priest made some j 
leniar'ics to the effijct that no fancied differenee of rimh ; 
should make a roan for a moment fancy tliat he mig' t j 
take a liberty ; tliat tiie feeling of propriety in tlie peopli: 1 


‘ Aud in my iircstnce,' lie said, ‘ no man shall 


for all. W’e did not dihe till six o’cltxdc; but tliis was presume on liis position.’ A low murmur of appluuse 

not Irom fasliiori, but the parties were within the prolii- ran round tlie tables, and the eyes of the party gli.stencd 

bited degrees of kindred, and there had been some delay as they looked up at the priest; but they remaiued 
about getting leave from the bishop to have tlicm mar- perteetjy quiet, and in no way interfered, 
ried. 'Die dinner was seiwed up in the b.arn; the head Among the warmest admirers of the priest wais evi¬ 
table was tlie breadth of the room, and froni it ran two dently the hedge-scluiohnaster. A very curious class 
long tallies. On the table at the top we had a large piew aretlio.se hedge-.sclioolinasters, or pliilornaths, as tiiey 
of roast beef, roast mutton, boiled leg of mutton, boiled are pleased to term themselves. Erii-iids of leariiiii'r 

h.am, &c, and the other tables seemed equally wadi sup- they certainly may be, but if so, friends on very 

plied. 'The parish priest presided at the head, and one of slight luajuairitance indeed; and assuredly learning is 

Vt- _a..._ .__....VI. It- T_.l_.S .A. ... . ■ f*..;_ 1 a. a.1.- -.......y.r.M 4-y. m, 


myself, or ratherWould have been, bat that I was kept and philomaths will be ro more. j 

in sueh capital countenance by all the people around me. There w-as one thing in Ireland I never could be j 
I only hope their reverences liad dined before they came taught to like. I mean an Irish jig. I often tried to i | 
there. 1 really forgot to think about them at the time, introduce country daniies among the country people, : I 
Yet with all there Was no confusion, no unseemly haste, hut in vain; they invariably preferred their native jig, 1 1 
positively no vulgarity, in the right sense of the word; wliich is danced in this wise; A gentleman goes np _j: 
all were polite and attentive to their neighbours; no to a lady,.and bobs his head; tliis is sufficient clial- 
Bcratnbling for the viands, no eating them up before half Icnge; and they stand opposite each other, and com- 
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tells in one of them a story of a young Wexford farmer, 
I who married the ugly girl witli two cows instead of the 
pretty girl with one, wisely holding that there was not 
a cow diflercnce between any two lasses. Very liard 
bargains are certainly not unfrequentiy made by the 
old people, in which the young are allowed very Ifttle 
voice. The landlords, also, in some cases exercise a 
control over such matters. A landlord or agent wdll 
likewise oextasionally helj) to make up a match merely 
as a mutual friend. I knew of one of tliis kind. About 
two years since, a friend of mine, who was agent over 
a large property, thought Jie sliould do a very good 
deed in gottiiig a husband for one of the pretty daugh¬ 
ters of a resjHjctable widow, who was a ten.-int on the 
property; luid tlie only person lie could tiiink of who 
would be a good match was a rich old bachelor of some 
fifty, or ratlier perliaps threescore, who held a capital 
farm, well stocked. ‘John Power,’ said*my friend, 
‘you must get married.’ ‘ Oli, sir,’ siiid .lolin, seratch- 
ing his head, ‘ 1 couldn’t.’ ‘ You must, Joliti; you inii.st.’ 

‘ Oh, your honour,’ said .Tohn, ‘ I never tliought of the 
likes.’ ‘ Ko matter; you must, man ; you must.’ ‘Oh, 
your honour, what ’iid the sisters say?’ Now, Jolni 
had two maiden sisters, and the sweetest wine will gut 
sour after a certain period. ‘John, you must marry 
Alice Wal.sh.’ ‘ Ah, your honour,’ said Jolm. be¬ 
ginning to forget the si.sters, ‘ she’.s a very purty girl 
. anyliow.’ And .Jolm was perfectly rigdit; she really 
Avas. ,Tohu became ‘quite convanient.’ Mrs Walsli 
was delighted aVIicii she Jii ar<l of it. The lady thought 
the intended bridegroom rather old ; but then he was 
very ritdi. Sin; ndeiiled, am! soon became Mrs Power. 
1 have no doubt bqt that all things have gone on very 
hatipiiy. 

The (luestion is fiequently luskiai—Will temperance 
coiitiiiiK: to prevail in Ireland ?■—and many persons re¬ 
mark, th.at already then' are numerous instances of the 
pledge being brokea. It is not to be e.xjiccted that the 
a-inIterance feeling Avill continue as warm as it now is; 
and even now it has eoaled doAvn considerably from its 
lirst lervouT. Yiet tlic good which h.as been ettectod by 
Piltber Mathew will probably never be done away. Tlic 
great evil in Ireland Wiis not so mucli that the people 
drank, as that they gloried in drunkenness. Wlien the 
Siev. (j! corgi’ Carr, wlio itstablislied the first temiHjranee 
society in I’lnroiie, at Ross, in tlie county of AYexford, 
endeavoured to introduce tliem generally into Ireland, 
ids temperance converts were almost iiiviiriably .shamed 
ont of the ploilge, laughed at and riihculed, till they gave 
it up. T have seen an unfortunate fellow walk down a 
street, jind all the people laughing at him, merely be¬ 
cause ho hfid joineil the temperance society. Now% 
tlianks to Rather Mathew’, all that has passed away for 

CViT. 

The jirevalenc'C of drunkenness in Ireland was really, 
in the good old times, something quite nevl’id; and 
Genersil Mathews’s jirivise of potheen, Avliich he delive. ed 
midst universal applause in Ids place in the Irish House 
of Gommoris, Avas probably not at all exaggerated — 

‘ The chaneeilor on the woolsack drinks it, tlic judge on 
the benoh drinks it, the peer in ins robes drinks it, the 
beggar Avith his wallet drinks it, I drink it, every nan 
drinks it.’ More odd and Avitty things have probably 
been said by Irishmen in favour of drinking, than by any 
people in the world. Who docs not know Sheridan’s 
remark —‘ When a good thought is sIoav dl' coming, a 
glass of wine encourages it; and wlicn it does come, a 
glass of wine rewards it’ And Aivhen his son, Ttim 
Shcridiin, was told that brandy would destroy the coats 
of his stomach, ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ it must attack the 
waistcoats,’ ‘ Is it jfossiblc,’ said a friend, who came in 
and found Sir Hercules Langrishe alone, and three 
empty claret bottles beside him—‘ is it possible, Lang¬ 
rishe, you have finished all that daret unassisted ?’ ‘ Oh 
no, said Sir Ileieutes, ‘ I had the assistance of a botUe 
of Madeira’ It is of this witty baronet the anecdote is 
told—Riding in the Phoenix Park with some lord-lieute¬ 
nant who had just conge over, I now J'orget which, his 


lordship expressed surprise that some land which tliey 
were passing had not been drained by any former govern¬ 
ment. ‘ Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ government 
was always too btusy draining the rest of the country.’ 
Lord Cloncurry lately declared at a temperance meeting 
in Dublin, tiiailin his younger days a gentleman scarcely 
ev’c;r went to, the drawing-room after dinner sober. RIow, 
of course, it would be ahuo-st impossible that one should 
enter it intoxicated; and among nierehants ajid profes¬ 
sional rneii in Ireland, I am s.itisfled there is mue-h less 
Avine now dnmk than in England, and spirits are very 
seldom introduced. , 

THE HKALTil OF TOWNS COMkUSSION. 

For some time a commission, oomposeef of noblemen 
and gentlemen appointed by tlie crowij, lias been en¬ 
gaged in a nio.st extensive scries of investigations affect- 
iiyiKthc sanitary condition of large toAviis, and its first 
repo‘‘t.ha8 hoav been laid before tlie public. Consisting of 
two wcU-filled octavo volumes, much of the matter may 
he said to be deprived of novelty from the publication of 
certain sanitar}’ reports a ye.ar «• two ago; Avitli tlie 
drawback of a little repetition, Iiowever, tlie present 
volumes embrace statements of iiiealculablc value, and 
we should hope Avill speedily lead to Avhat the public are 
iioAV prepared to expect—a comprehensive legislative 
measure eiiforeiiig the proper ventilation, sewerage, and 
drainage of Large towns—thj opening up of confined 
alleys—the supply jng of Avater to the poor—and all other 
amuigcments Avliich medical officers may suggest. 

The mass of evidence on these various topics in the 
report of the liealtli of towns commission before ns, 
renders it impossibie to present anything like an .analysis* 
of its ceiitciits. and all we can do is to glean from its 
pages a ieAV striking piissagcs likely to be iwrused with 
interest by our readers. 'I’iie first party examined was 
Or Southwood Smith, physiciar. to tlie London Fever 
Ilosi'ital, whose statement is so complete in itself as 
regards the mortality--the private misery, and publie 
loss—caused by Avant of ventilation and cleaiAlhiess, that 
Ave gladly leave it for publication in its hntire form.* 
We pass on, tliereforo, to the second person under exa¬ 
mination, Mr N. 15. W’ard, .surgeon, a gontleniaii faA'onr- 
ably knoAvii as the originator of a plan for growing ])lants 
ill glass-eases. In the pursuit of this objeet, Mr Ward 
bad occasion to direct his attention to the influence of 
light .and air, freed from deleterious particles. His 
answer on these points is intere.sting and instructive :— 

‘ During a practice of tliirty years in a densely-popu¬ 
lated neighbourliood, my attention lias been repeatedly 
uraAvn to tlic influence of light, not only as a most effi¬ 
cient means of preventing disease, but likovrise as tend¬ 
ing materially to render disease milder when it occurs, 
and more amenable to niedicu! and other treatment. 
Dupnytren (I tliink) relates the case of a lady Avhose 
maliulies had baffled the skill of several eminent practi¬ 
tioners. This lady resided in a dark room (into which 
the sun never sfione) in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a c.areful e.xaminatian, Dupuytren was 
led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and 
rceoinmcnded her removal to a more cheerful situation. 
This change was folloAved by the most beneficial results; 
all her complaints vanished. Sir James Wylie has given 
a remarkable Instance of the influence of light. He 
states tliat the cases of disease on the dark side of an 
extensive barrack at St Petersburg have been uniformly, 
for many years, in the proportion of . three to one to 
ttmse on the side exposed to strong light. The experi¬ 
ments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. He has shown 
that if tadpoles are nourished Avith proper food, and 
exposed to the constantly-renewed contact of water (so 
tliat their beneficial respiration inay he maintained), but 
are entirely deprived of light, their gtowth continues, 

* We propose issuing the evidencB of Or Soutbwood Smith as a 
distinct pulilicatiou tn the work entitled ‘ Chamhers’s JdisceUaoy 
of tTseful and Elntertaining Truots.’ 
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but their metamorphosis into the condition of air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr Edwards also observes, that 
persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed childnen; 
and that men who work in mines are lit.ble to disease 
and detbrmity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
air would be likely to produce.’ He adds,*in reply to 
other questions, that he would recoiiimeud the opening 
up of .nlleys and courts, so as to admit an abundance of 
liglit as well as air into the dwellings of the poor, and 
that the advantages to the general health would be re- 
niarkahle. He likewise suggests that the salubrity 
would bo improved by the introduction of plants in cases 
into dwellings. The plants, he says, would absorb to a 
certain exteiiftlie breathed carbon ; but their cultiva¬ 
tion would l>e not less useful in promoting a love of 
nature. ‘ And ivhat would be the expense of one of the 
cases ?’ is asked. ‘ The expense would be trifling; 
gla/ed and puttied fratucs nan be obtained at a shilling 
the square foot, which might be put in tlieir windows 
and little yards, and they would repay the expense of 
the case within a twtJvemonUi by the growth of salad 
or flowers.’ 

The next individual under examination was Dr Neil 
Amott, distinguished alike for his philantliropy and 
scientific acquirements. The want of a knowledge that 
pure air is essential for the support of life, was perhaps 
never more strikingly manifested than in what the 
doctor describes as having happened not long since in 
London. ‘A year or two ago, a new house was built to 
receive the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and no expense was spared which, in the opinion 
•of those intrusteil with the management, could insure to 
those natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort 
and safety. IJnliappily, however, it was believed tliat 
I tlie objects would ^ test secured by making tlie new 
room nearly what an English gentleman’s drawing-room 
is. Fer warming it, two ordinary drawing-room grates 
■ were put. in, as close to the flow a.s pos.'ible, and witli 
low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
sliould not escape by the chimneys; wliile the windows 
and other openings in the walls above were made u.s do.se 
as possible. Some additional warm air was admitted 
through openings in tlie flooi, from around hot-water 
pipes placed beneath it. ‘For ventilation in cold weqthtr, 
openings were made in tiic skirting of the room, close to 
the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid 
[fold air], produced in the respiration of the animals, 
because lieavier than the other air in the room, would 
separate from this, and escape below. When nil this 
was done, about stety healthy monkeys, many of which 
had already borne several winters in England, were put 
into tills room. A month afterwards, more than fifty 
of these were dead, and the few remaining ones dying. 
This room, open only telow, was as truly an extinguisber 
to the living monkeys as an inverted coffee-cup, lield 
over and around the flame of a candle, is an extinguisher 
to the candle. Not only the warmth ft»m the fires, and 
the warm air that was allowed to enter by the openings 
in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the impure ex¬ 
halations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first 
to the upixw part of the room, to be completely incor¬ 
porated with the atmosphere there, and by no possibility 
(Kinld escape, except as a part of that impure atmosphere 
gradually passing away by the chimneys and the open¬ 
ings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time the 
monkeys went into room until tliey died, they could 
not have had a single iweath of fresh air. It was neces¬ 
sary only to open, in the winter, part of the ventilntiflg 
apertures ne#r tlie mling, which had been prepared for 
the Bummer<, .and the room became at once salubrious.’ 
In a subsequent part of his evidence. Dr Amott aUttdes 
to one of . his latest inventions in the cause of humanity 
—a bellovrs for propelling fresh air into houses or ships, 
and which, from having seen in Ixindon, we can recom- 
mond as one of the must simple and cheaply-wrought 
plans of ventilation which has fallen under oua notice. 



The science of statistics was perhaps never brought 
to bear on a more curious subject than that of disease 
arising from the number of persons who sleep in one 
apartment or in one bed. In this department of in¬ 
quiry we have first the evidence of Mr Toynbee, one 
of the surgeons of the St George’s and the St .James’s 
Dispensary. Referring to a house-to-house visitation 
of Mr Weld in the parish of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, ho mentions that there were in the parish 146.'> 
families of the labouring classes, who had for tlieir 
residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. It appeared 
that 92!) families had only a single room, and 408 two 
rooms. With respect to beSs, C23 families had only 1 
bed per family, 038 had 2 beds, 154 had 3 beds, 21 had 
4 beds, had 6 beds, 6 had 3 beds, 7 had 1 bed, 7 dwell¬ 
ings liud no bed, and 10 wrere not ascertained. Where 
this state of things exists, it is customary to let half, or 
a quarter of’a room to a family; each lias its <;ornt'r. 

‘In the c-ourse of the first months that I was attached ! 
to the dispensary,’ says Mr Toynbee, ‘an aged Irish j 
woman applied to me with a broken rib; site declined \ 
going into an hospital; the dispensary therefore sup- 1 
plied licr with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit j 
her and apply it. On reacliing her home, I found that 
it consisted of one corner of a room on tlie first floor of j 
a house in Peter Street. The landlady of this room, ^ 
who lierself occupied the central part, near the fircpluce, | 

I had tenants in the other three corners, in one of which < 
was a widow with three or four children. 1 applied the ■ I 
bandage to my patient, who went on, te use her own | 
words, ven/ cornfortahb/ for four or five dajs, at tlie end I 
of which time 1 found her in considerable pain from the 
following cau.se. Not being able to grf out as usual I 
M'itli her basket to sell fruit and vcSctibles, she could | 
not pay her daily rent, and tlierefore, dii the suggestion j 
of the landlady, consented to underlet lialf of her te'd; ! 

but it hap{)encd, unfortunately, that tlie new tenant, j 
being bulky in person, occupied more tlian her fair pro- | 
portion of the joint tenancy, so as to press again.st th<‘ - 

broken rib of my jioor invalid, and displace it, thus | 

producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from 
wliich she had but just been freed.’ He adds, that the 
noxious air breathed in these overcrowded rooms is | 
a ‘principal cause of tlie scrofulous affections which ! 
nlxaind to an enormous extent among the jiatients;’ 
scrofula, from a similar wiuit of ventilation, is also, he 
says, a prevailing cause of mortality among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardena. How strange does it seem, 
that tile directors of these interesting repositories should : 
be equally ignorant of tlie principles of ventilation with I; 
the meanest denizen of St Giles or WhitecliaiKd. 

The Rev. J. Clay of Preston, in Lancashire, presents } j 
some statistics respecting house and bed accommoda¬ 
tion fully more distressing than those of Mr Toynbee, i; 
lie siicaks of a section of streets, murts, and yards in ; | 
I’rcstoii, which contains 422 dwellings, inhabited by 
2400 persons, sleeping in 852 beds—that is, an average ! | 
of 5 and a fractional part for each bed. The speciflea- j | 
tion is as follows:—in 84 eases 4 jicrsons slept in the 11 
same bed, in 28 cases .5 in a bed, in 13 cases 6 in a bed, | 
in 3 cases 7 in a bed, in 1 case 8 in a bed; and, in axidi- 
tion, a family of 6 on bed frames covered with a little | 
straw. The deterioration, or, more correctly speaking, i 
ruin of morals, arising from this overcrowding, dues not 
require to be insisted on. 

It would naturally he supxxiscd tliat the hoirors we 
speak of, arise, as a matter of course, from poverty— 
that no one would vdunUtrUj/ live in a manner so litUc 
removed above that of the lower animals. It appears, , 
however, that, irrespective of means, choice governs this 
mode ofexistonce. A raill-watchraan having met witli 
a serious accident, was visited by the snrgeon at his 
dwelling, when it appeared tiwit had only a very 
smaH room wltii one W, in whfefii he lay by turns with 
a pmalytic' i^ man—the watchman all day, and the 
old man niglit t yet ‘ the watchman was a single 
man, sober, and orderly in bis conduct, and receiving 
regular wa^ of IBs. per week—a sum which would 
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have enabled him to procure good lodging* and every 
attendant comfort.’ Take another case: < A shoemaker 
who, with his wife, could earn 25s. weekly, keeps a pig ] 
under the room in which lie, liis wife, and three chil¬ 
dren live. A sow belonging to a friend, having brought 
forth a more numerous litter than she could support, 
tlie shoemaker fitted up, for the reception of the two 
supernumerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 
which they were found by the agent of tlie Charitable 
Society.’ 

Of the manner in wliieli wages are spent by certain 
classes of operatives in niaiyifacturing towns, w'e obtain 
the following infonuation from the evidence of Mr Coul- 
thartof Ashton-under-Lyne. In that busy and populous 
town, where the factories are fully eniployetl, the cotton 
o|)erativc8 receive a weekly sum of L.5775, or, reckoning 
fifty weeks to tlie year, they receive the annual amount 
of L.288,750, which is irrespective of wages paid to 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, masons, joiners, and all 
other handicraltsmeii and day-labourers. With the 
assistance of a committee of intelligent cotton opera¬ 
tives, Mr Coulthart drew up a table showing the manner 
in wliieh the rj.2S8,750 were disposed of. There were 
S])ent, us we see from this tabic, on food, L.! 85,720; 
clothing, L.26, 4 U); fuel, 1,.9350 ; house-rent, L.8g,870; 
sundries, L.8I80; education, L.2220; ale and spirits, 
L.14,430; medicine and medical adviwi, L.61G0; and 
deposited in snvings’-bank, L.2410. Out of tlic enor¬ 
mous sum of L.288,750, only L.24U) saved, and L.UjL'tO 
spent on iiitoxtcatiiig liquor: We give much credit to 
tlio Ashton ojfcratives for tlie lioncsty of tlie confession ; 
and believe it diflers little in cliaractcr from wliat could 
be made by every jireat body of factory operatives in 
the United Kingdom. 


T f IE S U U IJ U B S- O F L () N D O N. 

TriERK is sometliing peculiarly clieerful and pleasing in 
tiic asiHKJt of the suburbs of a great city. Here mono¬ 
tonous stretits of liouses have not utterly annihilated 
the ever-refreshing grass and sh.'idowy trees, nor do soli¬ 
tary fields andwoi^s seem fai mourn the absence of man 
and his dwellings. The quietness of the country is 
animated by some of tiie more agreeable and exciting 
features of city life, and tlie distracting noise of tlie 
mighty Babylon is moderated by a due admixture of 
rural serenity. Equally removed from noise and loneli¬ 
ness, the man-made city and the God-made country are 
here united, and nature and art blend pleasingly toge¬ 
ther. Here we are neither jostled by the crowd, nor 
in danger of losing our way for want of a guide. Here 
tliereareno attenuated monstrosities half-a-dozen storeys 
high, looking as thuugii tliey were |>nnting and ]>ining 
for more space, nor any lonely dwellings vainly staring 
out upon the solitude around for a neiglibour. Here are 
no pestilent gasometers, nor belching tall chimneys, 
pouring forth their abominations night and d.>iy—nor, 
on the other hand, any reeking dungliills and stagnant 
pools to taint the breeze and offend the olfactories of 
the passer-by. Such are some of the advantages of the 
suburbs of great cities generally; advantages, indeed, 
which combine those of both city and country, without 
the pMuliar inconveniences of eitlier. 

If sncii remarks are in anyway appropriate to the 
. suburbs of great cities generally, much more are they to 
those of Ixnidon. There is an appearance of plenty and 
comfort about the suburbs of ‘the great metroiwlis’ 
which i* quite cheering to contemplate. It is true there 
is somcwltat of pride and pretension in the appeanmu f! 
of not a-few of the ‘ cottages’ and ‘ viDas,’ which may 
vdl provoke u smile. The * prospect houses,’ hemmed 
in on all sides Ijy taller neighbours—the ‘ woodbine cot¬ 
tages,’ with ihdr bare wculs, savour of the ludicrous; 
and^e Swiss, and Elkabethanisud snuggeries, with their 
ambitions porticos «id minikin stables, are amusing 
®P®®Jh*en8 of thej^deticy (ff even bricks and stones to 
ape xhe ihahners ^ their superiors. Yet, cynical and 
sour-heoirted must he be who sliould condemn too se¬ 


verely their harmless pomposity, and refuse to rejoice 
at the comfort and abundance everywhere so appa¬ 
rent. 

Unlike their crowded brethren of the city, the houses 
in tlie suburbs are for the raos^iart isolatciS, or at least 
jwsscss each it small garden. Their occupants axe prin¬ 
cipally superior clerks, heads of firms, or gentlemen who 
arc compiilled to visit the city daily, and wlio reside in 
the suburbs both on account of its cheapness to thern- 
sclvcs, and its pleasantness and liealtlifulncss for their 
famiiics. Here is the ‘ habitat’ of the professional man, 
and liere also tliat of the snug annuitant, tlie expecta¬ 
tion of his poor rcl,ations, whose chief occupation con¬ 
sists in making his biennial pilgi'iniage to the city to 
receive his dividend at the bank. The houses have a 
remarkably clean and neat appearance; tlic blinds an* 
of nnsullied whiteness; and tlie stones and steps leading 
up to the doors so perfectly uusoiled..tliat one could 
I (iSierccl> imagine a dirty foot liaving ever trodden tliere. 
It *4. liowever, rarely dirty iii tlie suburbs, at least 
where tlie streets are completed, as the ro.ids are gene¬ 
rally kept in excellent condition, and tlie traific is so 
small, that the rain speedily soaivi into the ground, or 
runs off tlie stones before it has time to form that 
nuisance of tlie city—mud. Flowers alionnd, not only 
in the trim flower-beds, but also in reddened flower-pots 
at the windows, though some, as more genteel, prefer to 
place them on a stand inside the window. 

Scarcely is breakfast conci^uded, when tlie punctual 
city omnibus, grinding along tiie liewly-graveled road, 
draws up to the M'ell-known liousc. The servant-m.aid 
ajipoars at tlie door in a twinkling, and unlocking the 
gate (vigilantly fastened to keep out beggars and no¬ 
madic venders of small wares), is quickly followed by* 
lier master, witli bruslied liat and brilliant boots, his 
Maekintosli or greatcoat prudently throwu over his 
arm, and a little flower tastefully adjusted in the button¬ 
hole of his coat. The conductor, touching his hat, assists 
his accustomed fare, who smilingly exchanges a ■‘good 
morning’ with his well-known fellow-passengers, and 
waves liis hand to his youngest child, held up at tlie 
window to see papa depart. * 

Tlie various erics soon begin to echo through tlie 
quiet road. The iiiop-seUer, the knife-grinder, the 
dogs'-meat vender, and their brother tradesmen, busily 
commence tlicir avocations, and ‘ hearthstone,’ ‘ old 
do,’ ‘ mops,’ ‘ brooms,’ and numberless otlier cries, ra¬ 
pidly succeed each other, in every imaginable pitch of 
voice from alto to bass. The stalwart Bavarian girl, in 
the garden before some promising window, sings her 
well-known air, Ixiseeching the inmate-s to ‘ puy a 
broom.’ Tlie Italian boy perseveringiy grinds his lively 
melodies, to the delight of the dancing young ones at 
tlie window; and his light-liearted brother, with his 
tray of images on liis head, offers tliem for sale with an 
air of honesty and good temper that deserves n cus¬ 
tomer. I’rosperity to his humble trade! There are 
the embodiments of innocence, wisdom, beauty, and 
chivalry in his little collection; and he must be a misan¬ 
thrope indeed who can look with indifference either 
upon him or liis snow}^ wares. The fiower-selldr, too, 
with his fragrant and blushing specimens, is on the alert 
to And customers, in which he fortunately experiences 
little difficulty, as our suburban friends are wisely fond 
of these fairy children of the earth, and grudge not ii 
trifle to secure a favourite flower or a fine-grown plant. 
The ruddy butcher boy, with his clean blue sleeves, and 
his tray on his shoulder, wends his way to iho accustomed 
liopse with the bespoke joint. The pale beflonred baker 
trundles his barrow of bread before liim, lingering to ex¬ 
change jokes with the not-unwilling servant-girls; and 
the cheesemonger’s lad, with fringed apron, and his basket 
on his arm, goes his uspal round for orders, 'fhe old 
jobbing gardener is intent upon trimming the shrubs and 
mowing the tiny grass-plot into the desired primness ; 
but exercises a prudent tardiness, lest he should have 
finished his task txiibre another job presents itself, 'fhe 
ill-paid tocher, with her Iiorifdlio of music under her 
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arm, is Jii.-rrying aloiig to ffive her morning lesson ; and 
the drawing-master, witli brushed and well-worn suit 
of black, is on his road to his pupils. The lumbering 
water-cart jolts along the dusty road, but invidiously 
marking the non-payers, by leaving them to the plea¬ 
sures of unmitigated dust, and thus writing, as it were, 
on the very road before their doors their ptrsimony or 
their obstinacy. The servant-maid takes the children 
an airing, but tier attention is not, however, so entirely 
absorbed by them as to render her unobservant of the 
smiling shopmen wdth whom she is in the habit of gos¬ 
siping i while her fellow-servant is despatched to tlu; 
j circulating library to exchange the W’eli-thumbed tliree- 
; volume novel, with the speeiEil injunetion from her ro- 
^ mantic young, mistress to inquire whether they have 
‘ anything new.’ Thus passes tlic morning. 

The sun is declining westward, and the api)earance of 
the baker witli 'his tray of savoury pies intimates that 
the important liour of dinner is at hand. The omnibus 
returns from tlie city, and, punctual to his accustomed 
time, papa steps out of the vehicle, big w ith city new'S, 
and the all-important tojEics of the (hizetto and the Ex- 
, change, while liis ro.sychildren and his lady-like spouse, 
happily ignorant on such inattcr.s, greet liis arrival at 
the thresliold. Papa, declaring he is very fatigued, ex- 
, changes his tiglit lAiots for a pair of slippers, and sub¬ 
stitutes a comfortable wr.appcr for bis dress-coat The 
grave ceremonies of the table shm-tly commence, relieved 
by the narration—on one »ji<Ic, of meeting accidentally 
some old acquaintance in tlic cit_v, or the arriingments 

1 for the forthcoming dinner ‘of the company’ at ‘th(‘ 
i hall ;’ and, on the other side, with an account of the he- 
i •haviour of the little ones, their qu,aint questions, so in- 
: dicative of their precocity ; or some harniless 'oit of ecmi- 
' dai circuhating among the neighbours. 

Ti'.e sun lias set, the misty shadows of evening gather 
fust, and tlie nimble hunplighter, with his ladder on las 
. shoulder, posts along to light the widely-dispersed lanip.s. 

, The crimson curtains are drawn, and tiic cheerful glare 
i t)f the Comfortable fire-light flasbes against the walls of 
i tlic well-furnished room. Anon the tea-urn and the 
i candles are introduced, and the refreshing steamy lieve- 
: rage hisses in the cups ; while papa, %vho has previously 
; made the daily tour of his li Je garden, and examined 

■ into the wclliicing of hiS floral favourites with xiarer-tal 
i care, proclaims the jileaaing tidings that t'.ierc is ar:- 
i other bud appe,aring on the rose-biisb, and that lie has 
! actually counted eleven pears on the pear-tree. Wo to 
j the profane hand whhfo should dare, to molest them ; 

ill speed the wind which should rudely .scatter their 

1 miripened glories on the ground. No, those pears are 
j no conimon sort, and papa would nearly as Siam that one 

1 of his children should be snatched from tlie door, as one 
j of those eleven pears pilfered from the tree. At the 

1 s.arne time a packet of seeds is produced from the favoii- 
> rite shop in the city ; and their merits having been 
; dilated on, and inarama qnd the young ones puzzled at 

■ the pronunciation of the hard name written on the laliel, 
i are safely deposited among papa’s horticultural stores 
i for use at a fitting opportunity. 

;' Tea ended, i»apa amuses liimself with a volume, or 
i the last numljer of his favourite periodical, or listens to 
j the prattle of his chubby little boy, .as, seated on his 
! knee, he stammeringly tells him, with Bjiarkling eye 

1 and ei.ild-like enthusiasm, what he saw in his morning 

I walk w'ith Mary, or how terrible an accident hapjiened 
to his little cart. Mamma takes her seat at papa’s side, 
with her work-box before her, busily occupied with her 
‘ wool-work,’ or sometimes sits down to the pianoforte 
and thunders away at some well-known overture, or 
warbles atlipntiinentRl melody from ‘ that dear Moore.’ 
She doej^gl fail to remark, however, if any stranger be 
presenfi-fpe she has quite forgottefi her music since 
she hsK^eix married, and that her many stem house- 
hoU leave her no time to practise. The eldest 

litw^ (girl, too, must play over her lesson, to show papa 
improving, during which mamma 
i him signiflcantly, as though to assure him she 

--- ^ 

will yet be a player. The little favourite is applauded 
for her industry, and liberal promises are made of treats 
and presents if she win attend to her studies. 

It is nine o’clixik. The yomigcr members of the 
family are gone to bed ; the road is quiet j scarcely a 
human being is to be seen abroad, except a solitary 
maid-servant, witli the key in her hand, just popped 
out to procure some little forgotten neco.ssary. 'I'lie 
pot-boy takes round the supper-beer to his customers, 
giving notice of Ids approach by his well-known cry of 
‘ beer,’ with ids lantern fixed at the end of his tray, 
tlmiwing its strong light acsoss tlie dark road. Siipjier 
is soon concluded ; papa with a yawn throws down ids 
book and looks at his wateli; and after observing upon 
the lateness of the hour, and giving some liorticultur:!! 
directions as to the morrow', the whole houscliold arc 
qideldy asleep, and not an echo awakens the silence of 
the road except that of the safety-assuring tread of the 
heavy-booted policeman. 

THE URITISII ARCTIiEOLOOIC-AJ. ASSOCIATE iN. 

Antiquabian societies have long existed in every 
country pretending to any advancement in taste, one 
of tiiSSr objects being to collect and preserve ancient 
historical or curious relics in inuseuins. Sucli a mode 
of assembling coins, ancient armour, niamism ipts, .and 
other small objects, answ'crs every desired end; but 
thtu’e are others wldch, from their size, jt w oiild be ini- 
jios.sible, even if it were de.siralile, todciiopt in sikeIi co!- 
lections : we allude to sepulcliral monunicnts, oldcast.lo.», 
abbeys, churelies. encampments, .and other (‘(jually in¬ 
teresting relics of past times, wliielt are likely to la’i.se 
into a .state of utter decay .and neglect. .The preservation 
of such objects is worthy of a nation’s care, for they are 
among the most valuable n'cords of our social and poli¬ 
tical history. Till the present time, however, all suc i 
nioiiunients of antiquity have been left to the charge 
of their proprietors, and been neglected or jircservi .1 
according a,s private, and oft.eii uninstructed, feeling 
dictated. We are glad to know that tiiis evil is likely 
to be remedied. Among the vaiions niovcmcnts now 
aiitjiting society, there is one for presening and exa¬ 
mining tlie class of antiquities to which we refer. An 
archaajogical association lias lately tieen funned in 
London, with a view to promoting intercourse among the 
antiquaries and artists of Great Britain, and to inves- i 
tigate, preserve, and illustrate national iiioimroents of 
every cha.-acter—architectural, numismatic, or do<;u- . 
rnent.ary. Jlitlicrto, the society has flourished with 
hopeful success. A monthly journal, published under 
its suiieriutendence, and filled with matter deeply inte¬ 
resting to the antiquary, has already .attained a very 
respectable circulation. A part of the plan of the | 
associ.ation consists in forming meetings on the most i 
interesting scenes of British history, and investigating 
on the spot such remains as may exist in them, 'f'lie 
first of these excursions took place at C.anterbury be¬ 
tween the 9th and 14t'i of last September, when a 
large jiarty of gentlemen were in attendance, some of 
them accompanied by the ladies of their families. 

At an early stage of proceedings, there was a discussion 
respecting certain Roman antiquities oO the south coast 
of Britain, in which the dean of Hereford took a p.art. 
Subsequently, an esiiecial excursion was made to Rich- • 
liorough, or, as it was called by the Romans, Rbutnpia. 
This old Roman port was sitmated at the bottom of the 
bay, which extend on the one side by Sandwich to Beal, 
cm the other by the Eeculvers and Ramsgate to the North ' 
Foreland. Nothing but the walls remain at present ; 
but they are remarkable for their strength and thickness, i 
and enclose a raised platform, which extends 150 yards 
in one direction, amf 158 in the other, with the excep- ! 
tion of the- side which fronts the sea (and frotn which the 
ruins are now aeparated by a large extent of alluvial 
deposit), where the terrace has given way, leaving no 
trace of the wall, and exposing the soil, which contains 
quantities of human bones, and^hdls of oysters, which 
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were apparently a favourite food of the Eomans. Khu- 
tupia was not only a favourite residence of the Eomans, 
and the dwelling-houses appear to have extended far 
and wide around the castle, hut was also much frequented 
by Britons, and subsequently by Saxons. It was there 
that the Prefect Clemens Maximus was slain by the 
Briton, Tlteodoshis, whom Ausonius ealis the ttlmtupian 
robber. Hither Vortigern awaited the arrival of his allies, 
the Saxons, IInngi.st and TIorsa; and Ethe!i)ert made it 
also the chief scat of his government: hence the country 
around is often called Khntuiiia’s land. On tliia sub¬ 
ject a paper was commnnirated by Miss ITalsted, wiio 
considered the harbour of tlie Eomans to be generally 
tliat sluJtcred estuary wliich still (ixtends between tlie 
county of Kent and the Isle of Thanet; and that it was 
protected at one entrance by ihc castle of Kiciiborough, 
and at the other by that of Eegulhium (Ihiculvor), to- 
getlier styled Ehiitupi:e.‘ This autlior also called atten¬ 
tion to tl!e interesting fact of tlie antiquity of the chapel 
of our Lady of Ecculvcr, ordained for the .sepulture of 
such persons ns pcrishcil hy storm or ollur casualties, 
as testified by commission preserved in flic llarieian 
inanuscripts, and bearing date Stli May 148;j, the time 
of Eichard HI. 

Close by fianterbnry, the association also vi.sited the 
little churcli of St Martins, now in progress of restora¬ 
tion, and Biqiiiosed by Bede to lie an ecclesiastical edifice 
(if file time of tlie Eoman Cliristiuns; a deduction wliicli 
met witii cornjjioration from a number of unique coins, 
wliicb were ('^Tiibitcd to tiic association as coming from 
tiic i-amc locality, ami wliicii, Mr E. Smitii remarked, 
attested that tticre must have been a chiircii f^herc as 
ccriy ns fbo perioul wlion Cliristianity was first intro- 
(inced into tliis country. In tiiis cliurcli is also preserved 
an aiieierit baptismal font, witli a sort of oriniim iital 
iuha-lacings in low relief, in wj,iicli tradition says King 
Ltlieilicrt was baptised, in addition to tlicsc papers anil 
(iiicstivins of such great local iiitcrcBt, tlicrc were also read 
oliicr coinimmicatioiis relating to tin; llornans, among 
wliicli was one by Professor Buckland on a Komari 
town, fortifications, temple, and ccnietery, discovered by 
Mr Medliurst at.Iordan lull, in tlie parisli of Preston, 
I Inrsctsiiire : anotlier by Mr Pn ttock on tlie Eoman roads 
in Kent, more especially in reference to tlie indications 
of tliat valn.ablc Eoman Itinerary called that of Aiito- 
iiiniis, ascribed in the manuscripts to four diflercnt 
tia sars: a tiiird was by Mr Siiull, on tlie Eoman en¬ 
campments near Dunstable, tlie linrotrivai of the above- 
mentioned Itinerary; and afonrtli, by Mr Artis, was on 
certain Eoman rcniaiiis from Wamsford in Northamptoii- 
sliire. Mr Eepton also communicated a mixed paper 
on Eoman and Saxon columns; and a variety and numlicr 
cf relics of Eoman art were laid before the association 
at its different sittings. 

Tlie ciiicf tiling accomplished by the association in 
Sax'oa antlquilicK, was the opening of So-called harr-'irs, 
or gr.'ives witli mounds above them, on the Barham .■’nil 
Breach Downs, wliich constitute portions of the great 
north downs of Kent. These operations were, how¬ 
ever, preceded by the distribution of a printed accourit, 
hy Mr Wright—one of the most active members of tlie 
association—of barrows which had been previously 
opened in the same locality; and also hy a paper on 
harrows generally, communicated by the Eev. B. Deane. 
Ill this communication the author distiimuislied the 
cromlech from the barrow, as being the tomb of tlie 
rich man, the other that of the poor. It would, how¬ 
ever, have perhaps been more accurate to have said, of 
the great or distinguished man, the king, the patriarcli, 
or the hero; for there appears to he no doubt that many 
nf the affluent among the Saxons were buried under 
mounds, as it is well known many of the greatest men 
®4nong the ancients were under tumuli of earth and 
stones. ‘Kit’s cotty house,’ a remarkable cromlech 
near Maidstone, and where Mr Wright has been lately 
carrying on curious excavations, was also distinguished 
as a sepulchral monument; and Sir William Bethaui 
took the opportunity of asserting the sepulchral cha¬ 


racter of the round towers of Ireland, as attested by the 
discovery of a skeleton in that of Ardmore, and in which 
conclusion he was Supported by Mr Crofton Croker, 
the learned Irish antiejuary. The Saxon barrows were 
opened at the suggestion of Lord Albert Coiiynghan), 
who presided wer the association at tills its first meet¬ 
ing. The .situation on which the first batch were 
placed was picturcs<iue; between two or three cot¬ 
tages on the one side, and a windmill on the other, 
and overlookiiig the wooded and fertile vale of the 
Bourne — tiic old Kuglish name for a rivulet—the burn 
of the Scots. In the first grave opened, remains 
(very fragmentary) were fomiil of a woman and her 
ctiild; they hail not been parted in death ; and with 
them were found tlic relics of iiecklaceii, of variously 
coloured beads, wliicb the Saxons wore apparently in a 
similar manner ixs is done in the present day by niiluy 
®.!ni-('iviliscd nations, as wa ll a.s, wlicii fiishioii (lictates, 
■"if i'le most refined civilisation. A ring and several 
otfu v Saxon ornaments of no great value were also 
found in the same grave. The third hanw opened 
was distinguished from tlie others hy the lower portion 
of the skeleton being displa 3 fe>'t, by excavation, in 
nearly complete preservation. This fragment of Imina- 
nity appcariid to e.xcite much Interest among many 
present. Tiic fourth opened was tlie tomb of a peasant 
warrior. His sturdy skull remained nearly enf ire; and 
by ids side was tiic luiad of a .spear, and a small portion 
of the boss of a shielil, of tlie |isua' Saxon form. In tlie 
seveiitli, a knife, four and a half ladies long, and at first 
supposed to have been a dagger, was found by the side 
of tlie skeleton of a female. Numerous other fragmen¬ 
tary relics were found; all, however, attesting, with thi^ 
superficiality of the grave, that this had been the burial- 
place of some poor Saxon villagers who had settled 
tliemsdves in these fertile and productive districts. 

After refreslimeut at Bourne, tlie hospitable niaiiSion 
of I.urd A. Conyngliani, situated a few miles nearer 
Daiiterbury, on the same rivulet, the members of the 
association repaired to BreadiDowii, constituting a iior- 
tion of the grounds attaclied to the hoiije itself; and 
harrows of greater importance had, as in the other 
c.asc, been previously excavated to within a few indies 
of tliG mortuary lUqKisit, but vvliidi in tiiis case lay at a 
depth of upwards of six feet dii tiic chalk. Human 
hones were obtained f/vnii two of the graves thus opened; 
and patience was fiirtlicr rewarded hy obtaining from 
one of them a Saxon urn of beautiful form, and with the 
usual zig-zag ornamenl, as also a small vessel of grech 
glass. On tlie contents of the urn liciiig afterwards 
explored, it was Ibinid to contain the clasp of a purse, 
which had apparently contained no coins; whence some 
of the antiquaries present, notv/ithstandiiig the doptlis 
of tlie graves, and tlie care that had been taken in the 
entombnieiit of tlie dead, were inclined to consider that 
tiiey were tiie remaiiis of poor Saxons—not, it will bo 
thought, a perfectly salisfaetorj- condusion. 

A lively discjission arose upon various points of 
interest connected with tliesc harrows at the subse- 
(luent meeting of the association; hut We sii.oll only 
notice the most striking. The teeth, witli the enamel 
often still in good condition, had tlie tip of the crown 
worn down in a manner which indicated a diet mainly 
of peas and beans, upon whidi, as several present re¬ 
marked, it was attested by existing records the soldiery 
were also commonly fed, even down to a late period. A 
second fact was the absence of hair, which lea Hr Petti¬ 
grew to advance an opinion that thq Saxons had been 
sliaved like the easterns; but notwithstanding the 
proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 
known that, in opening quite recent mortuary deposits, 
such is generally found wanting; and the improbability 
of the deduction thus made was pointed out by one of 
the aldermen of the city. 

A still more curious subject of investigatiou jire- 
seiited itself in the bones of rats and mice, that 
are foun^ in these Saxori graves. In the printeci 
account of Mr Wright, previously noticed, mention 
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is mado of there having been found, in graves adjacent 
to these, the skulls and bones of mice, vith re¬ 
mains of seed, &c. as if hoarded np. In an account of 
discoveries recently made in barrows opened in the 
vicinity of BakeweU, Derbyshire, and communicated by 
Mr T. Bateman, the remarkable feature ivas notided of 
the discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which precluded 
the assumption that they had found their w'ay into tlie 
barrow, and was evidence that they had been buried 
there. The bones thus found, according to Sir W. 
Betham, are those of the rat commonly called the Hano¬ 
verian, an^ attest to its long dwelling in these islands. 
In the barrows now opened, bones of mice were also 
found; and in the barrows of Barham Downs, there 
I were found in one several land-snails of the genus helix; 

; and in tliose bf Breach Downs, two live earth-worms, 
i which, according to Professor Buckland, had gone there 
' in search of niojsture during the summer heats. It may 
be remarked, in connexion with Saxon relics, that Sir 
i W. Betham took two different occasions to insist npon 
: the so-called kelts—Saxon, hatchets of stone—being 
adzes, or carpenter's tools, from the circninstan(« of one 
having been found which had been u.sed as .such; hut 
which, it will be seen at once, is not a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion that all were so used. 

In the next in succession, the subject of Norman 
antiquitiKS, the attention of the association was par- 
ticululy called to the line of Norman forts, whicli 
extend from Dover, by Canterbury and Rcxihester, to 
London. Of all these, thht of Canterbury is the least 
perfect. That of Dover was minutely described by the 
Kev. C. Hartshorno, wlio considered it as one of the 
most perfect types of a Norman castle in existence. 

« The cathedr^ of Canterbury, tbougli an edifice be¬ 
longing to various ages, was considered along witli the 
Norman section of antiquities. {Semicircular arclies, 

I it is well known, were adopted by both our Saxon and 
I Norman ancestors; hence the term Botnanesqne has 
been used to express such style as coming from the 
Romans, and avoiding the difficulty which often pre¬ 
sents itself of determining what is Saxon and what 
Norman. In»refercnce to the cathedral, an investing 
(Xjmmunication was read by Professor Willis, being a 
. translation of the account given by tlie monk Gervase 
! of that portion of the qjioir, and of other parts of the 
I building, which were erected after the fire (jf 117:i, aiid 
I which belong to the late Norman epoch. Tills account 
I had been verified by the professor’s examinations on the 
spot The cathedral, however, pre-sents much that is 
more modern—-the eastern transept. Trinity chapel, 

I Becket’s crown, &c. which are early English; the 
western transept, the chapel of St Michael, and the 
screen, which telong to the decorated or florid Gothic; 
the nave, central tower, called Bell Harry steeple, which 
belong to the peipendicular style; and Christchurch 
gate, which is Todor. Mr Godwin, who has for some 
time past turned his attention to the masonic signs 
which exist on the hewn stones in old edifices, exhibited 
copies of a VMiety wliich he had discovered in various 
cathedrals both in this country and on the continent, 
and which he had now also met with on Canterbury 
cathedral. The subject is one of considerable interest 
in connexion with the origin <rf free-masonry; and simi¬ 
lar marks are met with on the edifices of antiquity in 
the East, in still greater numbers, and witli still greater 
peculiarities. 

Barfreston church, a little rirchitectural gem of the 
middle ages, was made the object of an especial excur- 
published drawings of this beautiful little 
edifice do not give a complete notion of tiie neat¬ 
ness and fitness of all its details, and the consequent 
harmony and perfection which pervades the whole. 
From B legchd .which is sculptured in a nnmber of 
^compartments over the main entrance, it appears, like 
chap^ jBnd the chapel of St Hubert in ttie 
Arownes, ro have owed its origin to a bunting advhn- 
tui^ snd winch is narrated in these sculpture witli 
i inueii oddity and burlesqueness. . 


Among the various papers which were read, and wliieli 1 
bore reference to The middle ages, we shall briefly notice. I 
from their i>rominent interest, two on paintings on | 
Willis (it was not determined whether in distemper or [ 
frescos), by Dr Spry and by Mr Woolaston, the one 
in Denham church, the other at East Wickham. Tlie | 
latter communication excited much interest, as it was ; 
intimated tlint the religions scruples of the incumbent | 
were about to cause its immediate destnietion. The j 
association, as in duty bound, took immediate steps to \ 
prevent this act of barbarism. 

In HU interesting paper, read by the Rev. C. II. j 
Ilartshorne on embroidery for ecclesiastical purpose.^ of | 
the reign of Edwani III., the autlior took occasion to 
direct the particular attention of the ladies present to 
this beautiful kind of needlework, and to express a : 
hope that he might see our ladies once again employed ! 
in this interesting labour, instead of the unartistic repe¬ 
titions they BO ol'Ccii make with the coarse kind of Ger¬ 
man wools. 

Papers of local interest were also read; first, by Mr 
Wriglit, being extracts taken from the old archives of 
Canterbury; and, secondly, by Mr H.alliwell, on tlie 
ancient and more curious manuscripts in the library of 
Canterbury cathedral. Otiicr curiotis comrnunication.s, ; 
which need not be particularised, followed; one being i 
from Mr T. Pettigrew, upon the discovery of a , 
bilingual inscription by Sir ,7. Wilkin.son, by wliicli 
liopes are entertained that the Persepolitan or arrow- 
headed characters can Ixj compared itith Egyptian 
hieroglyplis, and a key to their deciphering he idri- j 
inately discovered. 'I'his gentleman concluded the rneei - i 
ing of tlie as.soeiation by unrolling^ or ratlier cutting ! 
up (for the bandages were too mucli impregnated witli ! ^ 
bitumen to allow of tlieir being unrolled), a imimmy : 
from Thclics, and which turned out to be that of a gen¬ 
tleman, for his profession' was not indicated by tin* 
hieroglyphics found on his person. Ilis time of living ji 
was calculated to have lieen about 2300 years ago—that •' 
is to say, not of tlie most remote antiquity of mummies, i | 
It was decidedly found in this ease that the brain liad ; 
lieea removed tlirough a.i opening made into the crib- i: 
riform plates of the ethmoidal bone, and tlie cavity of i 
till- skull had been injected with bitumen. The face 
had been gilt. ; i 

Thus terminated the first meeting of the British | 
Arcbuiological AsKOciation. As a means of intereom- 
niuiiion, and an assiK'iation for the preservation of monu¬ 
ments, its institution is iiivalnable. We leave it for the | 
present, w'itli ardent hopes for its welfare and success. 


THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. 

A SHOUT time ago, when spending an evening with i 
some kind friends in the neighbourhood of Portinan i 
Square, we had the unexpected pleasure of meeting a ' j 
laxly who inspired the whole party witli some degree ;' 
of interest. She was a foreigner, and her eonversa- ; j 
tion was in French, though she siMike also a little j| 
English. Before being introduced to her, we were in- ' j 
formed tliat she was by birtli and education a Baby- j! 
Ionian princess, belonging, however, to a race of Asiatic j 
Christians. We were toiefiy informed that she had 
undei^onc many misfortunes, but was not without a ’ 
hope of seeing brighter days in her own country. On , 
inquiring stHl more minutely something of her history 
from herself, we learned that she had recently given to | 
the world a memoir of her life and adveuturos; and ! 
having possessed ourselves of the work, we now beg to 
offbr a sketch of tlie not uninteresting narrative, trust¬ 
ing tliat the notice, short as it isy will draw attention 
to the original* 

Maria Thfiri^se Asmar was born at Nineveh, whiUicr 
her parents had fled to escape a plague raging in Bag¬ 
dad, in 1804. Her family were Chaldean Christians, 


, * Merntrirs of o Babylonian Prinross; written by horndf, flnd 

I tramlatikl Into BngUsI). in two volionw. tiolbiirn: ia44< , 
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in communion with the Cntlioric cliiirch, Iier uncle 
being Basilins Asmar, archbishop of Diarbekir. Her 
fatlier, tlie Emir (or Trince) Abdallah Asmar, pos¬ 
sessed great w'ealth, of which, however, ho was fre¬ 
quently despoiled by Mohammedan rulers, on account 
of the zeal with which ho and his family professed'the 
Christian faith. The heroine of tliese memoirs appears 
to have been peculiarly enthusiastic in tlie cause of 
Christianity, luaving benevolently attempted to catablisli 
schools for the education of her countrywomen both at 
I Alknnsh (where the prophet Nahum was buried) and 
{ at Bagdad. While residing at Mosul, she became 
I acqu^iinted with the sister of the pasha, and visited her 
I at his palace. Her sex and intimacy allowed her to 

I range over that mysterious apartment in a Turkish 
nobleman’s establishment, the harem, which she de¬ 
scribes ; being tlie only tierson, except Lady Stuart 
Wortley, who has been able to fiirnisli Enj^ish rtiaders 
with a correct account of an eastern harem. The fol¬ 
lowing will tiierefore be read with interest:— 

: ‘We proceeded first to visit the bedrooms, which were 

: very numerous. They were covered, for the most part, 

! with mapuificent carpets. The beds, the manufacture 
* of Bagdad, were made of tlie branches of tlic iialni-trec, 
i and were so light, that tlie whole frame might, without 
; difficulty, be lifted with one hand. Dn tlie bed of the 
I pasha's cliiof wifcw'cre five niatresses, each covered with 
I silk of a diflereiit colour from the others, filled with the 
! feathers of the peacock. After seeing a number of 
; sleeping-rooms'fitted iqi in tlii.s manner, wliicli could 
: not have lieeiT fewer than tliirty, we ascended to tbi; 

I terrace on the roof, from which we enjoyed a fine view 
; of the whole town and its environs, mingled here and 
: there with the luoiildering ruins of tlie once mighty city 
; of Nineveh. While 1 wa-s gazing upon tlicni, how for- 
1 cibly did the words of tlie prophet pre.sont themselves j 
:! to my mind—“And as for'Niiieveh, her waters are j 
i: like a great jiool; but the men flee away. Thy 

I she!!h.'',rd.i have slumbered, O king of Assyria; thy 
i| princes shall Ixi buried; thy peo|)le are hid in the 
; I niountains, and there is none to gather tliem together.” 

II On the rmd' were erected three tents, made of a bluish- 
Ij green oil-clotli. Protected by these, we enjoyed the 
:: magnificent prospect before us unmolested by tlie rays 
i; of tlic sun. After remaining here for a short time, we 

; descended into the garden, wliioli covered an immense 
1 1 space of ground, not less, 1 should say, than three qjiar- 
i 1 ters of a square mile, intersectefl on every side with 
i| rivulets of water of not more than a foot in width, 

■' embanked with marble, .and fringed with a pmfugion of 
flowers of every description, which filled the surround- 
] iug air witli fr.sgrance; the pr«lominating odour pro- 
!! ceediug from the beds of roses, which flourished in most 
lavish abundance. 

‘After spending an hour in this enchanting place, the 
i princess conducted me to a saloon opening upon the 
garden, where I was introduced to the wives of ner 
i brother, the pasha, in number twenty-five, lii addition 
! to Georgians and Circassians, there w'cre some from 
j Kurdistan. One of them, with whom I conversed, was a 
I laiautiful Greorgian, with large black eyes, shaded by 
; eyelashes long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, 
and not more than eighteen years old. She told me 
she ivas born of Christian parents, and that at the age 
■ . of twelve she had been carried off to Constantinople, 

! where see Us<i botia compelled, on -p&ia of death, to ab¬ 
jure her fttitli and embrace tliat of Islam. She had a 
brother, a Miuneluke, in the service of the pasha, who 
. had also b^n forced to abjure the faith of his fathers. 

I asked her if she wa« happy in her present condition ? 
Bile replied, ttiat, far from rejoicing at her lot, she never 
ceased to bewail her hard fate, and to mourn the loss of 
parents and kindreil. Our colloquy was here cUt short 
by the entrance of the jiasha himself. All instantly 
rose to salute lum, He was a man apparently about 
forty years of age, ^d of lofty and commanding stature: 
ins ej^ werel«g^ t|i|M!fc, andbrilliant; his bet^, which 
was Uack and oOpbits, descended to his girdle, where 
• 


Ills “hanjar," or dagger, liung, its handle rough, and 
sparkling with jewels. Ilis dress was sumptuous, and 
befitting his rank, and his courteous manner inspired 
confidence and respect. 

‘ The princess presented me to him as the relative of 
his “kerkhea,’i or lieutenant, whic,h was the fact; where¬ 
upon he received mu with distinguished politeness, imd 
made tiiany inquiries respecting ray family and kindred, 
particularly after my father, who wa.s at tliat time at 
Bassorali, on his way to Bagdad. Our conversation 
had lasted a quarter of an liour, when tlie raollah, 
from the minaret, began to call all true belieyers to the 
“ salat !il zohor,” or raid-day jirayer; whereupon the 
paslin immedi.atcly took his leave, for the purpose of 
repairing to the adjoining mosque, leaving his “ harem” 
to say their prayers in tlie saloon. 

‘Ji'orthwith the ladic.s gave themselves up to their 
devotions; first going upon their knees,'jmd then pros- 
siti&tii.g tlicmseivcs on tlic ground, and kissing it, cry¬ 
ing f.loud, “ There is no God hut Allah ; there is no 
God but the God of heaven, and j'llahomct is his pro¬ 
phet ; there is no hope, no refuge, save in the most high 
and mighty God.” During all this,time they had liefore 
them wliat they called a relique of the great prophet 
himself, which was no less than a fragment of tlie very 
“ .sherwals,” or trousers, said to have graced the limbs 
of Mahomet’s sister, enveloped in paper, and encased in 
a rich gold cover, inlaid with diamonds. This precious 
relique they repeatedly kissed, and placed on their heads 
during their prayers. * 

‘ These pious observances lasted about a quarter of 
all hour, during the whole of which period I remained 
seated on the “ diwaii,” regarding the extraordinary 
scene with unmingled curiosity. As soon ns it was-» 
over, a slave entered and announc^ed dinner. The invi¬ 
tation was promptly attended to, and we all iiroceeikid 
to the dining-room, which, on accouut of the great heat 
of the weather (it being then the motitli of June), was 
one of the apartments opening, the whole width of one 
of its sides, into the court.’ i 

Soon after this visit, the princess, in travelling from 
Tekel to Mosul with her mother ami Airother, was 
attacked by the predatory Kurds, and obliged—after 
escaping death herself—to carry for a long distance her 
wounded brother. , 

Eor some years subsequently the Asmar family lived 
in peace at Mosul; but at length new religious per¬ 
secutions began, and the xirinccss’s father died. She 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to Palestine: 
for which piurposo she joined a monster caravan, con¬ 
sisting of about .')000 individuals, with the necessary 
number of camels and horses. In forty days she 
reached Damascus in safety; hut having met with 
an accident, she was prevented from rejoining the 
caravan. Another oiiportuiiity, however, presented it¬ 
self on her recovery, and she arrived in .Tenisalem just 
before the Holy Week of 1826. Like other pilgrims, she 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, of which so many legends 
have been fabricated. Viewing the spot with devotional 
enthusiasm, she was overcome with the intensity of her 
feelings. ‘ It is imi>ossible (she says) to enter the church 
of the Holy Seiiulchro without being impressed with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, the sombre light reign¬ 
ing in the interior being strongly calculated to dispose 
the mind to reflection on the awful events which hap¬ 
pened on the different spots now enclosed, within its 
walls. The first object which presents itself on en¬ 
tering the church is the stone where our Saviour was 
anointed with myrrh and aloes. It is Covered with a 
mmrble slab, having a nob at each of tlie four comers, 
to protect it from the chisels of indisereet pilgrims, 
and surmounted by an iron railing. Eight lamps of 
large size’are kept constantly horning abwe It. It 
is nearly eight feet long, and fflmoat wide This 
stone is used in common by sll nations, Catholics, 
United and Schismatic Greeks, United and Schismatic 
Armenians, Nestorians, Kopts, and all, in their turns, 
perfume it every day with much pomp and ceremony. ' 
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At the distance of thirty paces from the anointing 
stone, under tlie centre of the great dome, which was 
formerly sustained by sixteen marble columns, now 
replaced by stone supporters of a square form, and re¬ 
ceiving light from the top, is tho Golgotha, the tomb 
of our blessed Saviour, a small cell hejvn out of the 
solid rook; which is in possession of the Latins. The 
entrance, which faces the cast, is four feet high, and two 
and a quarter wide, which makes it necessary to stoop 
on entering. The tomb is nearly square, being six feet 
long, and five feet eleven inches wide, and upwards of 
eight feet in height. In excavating the tomb, a slab 
has been 14ft about tw'o feet six inches higli, six feet long, 
and nearly three feet wide, on which was laid tlie Ixicly 
of our Lord, the head towards the west, and the feet to¬ 
wards the east, as though indicating the ruin which was 
afterwards to fall on the early habitations of man, and 
that the Almijjlity wfis about to desert for ever his once 
favoured people. 

‘ Forty-four lamps are kept constantly burning in the 
Holy Sepulchre; in tho roof of which three apertures 
have been made, to allow the .smoke to escape. The 
tomb is enclosed in a small chapel, surmounted by 
a dome, the walls of which are of beautiful marble of 
dazv.Iing whiteness, and a smooth-fa<’.ed red stone, and 
are ornamented by pilastres ami other architectural de¬ 
corations. Before entering the sepulchre, as it were in 
the anti-chapel, is seen a stone about a foot and a half 
square, marking tlw spot on which tlie stone which 
closed tlie nioutli of th4 sepulchre -was rolled by tbt' 
angel. It was from this stone that the angel addressed 
the Marys. 

‘ We then ascended a narrow staircase, which led us 
to tho summit of Mount Calvary, upon which our Sa¬ 
viour snflered. All tho suiierincumbent earth li.aving 
been removed, the cbaiicl which encloses this sacred 
spot is built upon tho naked rock. It is divided into 
two parts by an arcade running east and west; and its 
inner.walls are lined with marble. The northern divi¬ 
sion, which belongs to the Latins, enclose.^ that part of 
Mount Calvary where onr laird was lioiind on tlie cross. 
The pavement here is a mosaic, principally composed of 
red marble, as if to mark the sacrilegious derd perpe¬ 
trated on this spot, where our Saviour shed his blood to 
save all mankind from eveT asting death. 

‘In the southern division is .shown a liole about 
eighteen inches deep, in which the fatal w as plai. :cd 
on which Christ was crucified. f )n e.ach side of tiiis 
were flexed the crosses of the two thieves, that of tlie 
good thief being on the right of our Lord ; that is, to¬ 
wards the north ; for our .Saviour's face was turned to¬ 
wards the west, his back being towards .Torusalcra ; and 
that of the bad thief to the left, or south. Upwards of 
thirty lamps are constantly kept burning on the nortli 
side of the arcade, which divides the summit of Cal¬ 
vary, and fifty on the southern division. Near this is 
shown the rent which was made in the rock when our 
Saviour yielded up the ghost.’ 

While in Palestine, the I’rinc'ess Asmar obtained the 
friendshm of the Amira, or wife of the Emir Bescliir, 
ruler of Lebanon, to whom she was appointed woman of 
honour. In this employment she seems to Imvc spent 
about five years in (^eat happiness. During that period 
the following story, highly illustrative of eastern man¬ 
ners, came to her ears:—‘ There lived at Acre a Chris¬ 
tian merchant, whose son also dwelt with him in the 
same house, which was built in a low situation close 
by the sea, and the lower apartments of which were in 
couseiiuence exceedingly damp, although all above were 
airy and healthy enough. The father abode on Ihe 
upper storey, and the son lived in the rooms below. The 
son being on the point of marriage, requested of his 
father, as a great favour, that lie would Consent to 
clnmTC apwtmcnts with him for fifteen or sixteen days, 
that he might show his bride becoming honour. To this 
the father willingly consented, and forthwith made room 
for the wegided couple. Sixteen days passed away, and 
yet titt tgr^ftowed no disposition to restore tho did man 


his rooms. At length his health began to sufler from ! 
tlie change, and he remonstrated with his son on his i 
want of good faith, who assured liini that his wife en¬ 
tertained so great a repugnance to descend, that he had 
been hitherto tmsucccssful in his attempts to prevail 
Upon her, and requested yet fifteen days’ grace, in which 
time he undertook to overcome her scmples. The father 
again yielded, and altliough his liealth grew worse from 
day to day, lie patiently waited till tho period agreed 
upon had expired, wlien he ag.aiu reneivcd liis demand 
to 1 X 1 reinstated in his own apartments: whereupon the 
son, with the utmost elfrontcry, told him tliat lie had no j 
intention wliatever of cliaiiging Ins quarters, and warned 
tlie old man not to pester him witii his solicitations, 
iifion which the father left him, absorbed in grief. 
Djezzar (the paslia), who always knew everything that 
was going on in the city, cithci by his own personal 
knowledge (for, like the ealiplis of old, be was fond of 
wandering about in disguise in search of .adventurea), or 
by information derived from some of his cmis.saries, w ho 
were ever on tlie alert to pick up intelligence, on learn¬ 
ing tliese circumstances, sent giuirds to liriiigtbe young 
in.ari before liim : and wlicn they had brought liim, .and 
lie stood trembling beneatb the stern and relentless gaze 
of tlic pasha, who sat on his divan, surrounded by ids 
ofticers and executioners, any one of wiiom would havo 
been ready at a word to strike bis bead from 'li.s body 
with iiis drawn scimitar, Djezzar addressed him in a. 
voice v’liieli, for its terror, porli!!p.s never had an cquiil, 
being more like the roaring of a lion «r a. iiull tban .a 
buniaii sound. 'J'bundcringout his natiK-, lie asked birn 
of what religion lie was ? 'i'he young man, stnicdi dnmli 
witli terror, was unable to utter a word! At length ho 
faltered out in timid a<x:cnts that IieVasof the Oiiristiaii 
eommunion, thinking all the wliile that tliey would 'oe 
the last words be should ever utter. 

“You s.ay you are a Christian," said the pasiia; “h't 
me see you, then, make the sign by wliicli the Cbrislams 
are known.’’ Whereupon tlie young man erossetl iiin.- 
j self. “But let me hour dislirietly tlie words which .ae- 
1 eompany that .sign,” shouted out Djezzar, putting iiis 
hand on his dagger. 

I “ IJisinil .all w’ lehen w’ Irouldi nll-.-iddiiE’’—(In tiie 
i name of the.Fatlier. tlie Son, mid tlie Holy Cdiost ) - cried 
the young man, h.alf dead with afl'riglit, reiieating t!;e 
sign of the cross, in wliicb. .as all are aware, tiie finger 
jioints finst to tlie he.a<l, then to the heart, and tlien to 
the two shoulders. 

“ It seems, then,’’ said the pasha, “tii.at your religion 
teaches you tliat tlie father should he aliove, inid the son 
beneath. Hence, thou acenrsed imp of injustice, and 
let me liear that thot* hast eoiiformed to the rules of 
thy faitli, if tliou wishest to keep thy head on tl.y 
shoulders.’’ It will readily he behoved that the fatiier 
was not long in ohtnining liis just rights.’ 

The princess, inspired with an intense wisli to visit 
tlie capital of the Catholic world, left the palace of the 
Emir Bcschir, and sailed for Italy. 8he arrived in Koine 
in IS-ia, where she had the misfortune to be rotibed oi' 
a considerable amount of valuable property. Shortly 
afterwards, the war wliicli Ixigan with the sieges of 
Acre and Beyroot deprived her of the assistance of her 
friends, the Emir of Ixibanon and his wife; while a 
merchant in Beyroot, in whose bands a large portion 
of her property was lodged, failed in consequence of. 
the war. ishe was by these misfortunes reduced from 
affluence to poverty, and in this condition was induced 
to travel to Paris, where she endeavoured to earn a 
subsistence by teaching her native language. The. 
straits to which she was sometimes reduced, may lie 
inferred from the following touching anecdote:— 

‘I had hired a very humble apartment in an esta¬ 
blishment belonging to a noble lady, whose fortune liad 
been acquired in the East. Through a succession of 
misfortunes, I had lost all I possessed. I was, indeed, 
reduced to the bitterest penury; my only means of sub¬ 
sistence being derived from a pupil, to :whoin I had been 
recommended by the late lamented and truly kihd- 
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lieartod Duke of Orleans, whosti untimely fate has 
robbed many an unfortunate of his only true friend, to 
whom I was in the habit of giving two lessons a-week 
in Arabic, and for w'hieh he paid me at the rate of 
three francs a lesson. For some time I had teen en¬ 
deavouring to procure a suljsiatence by this means ; .for 
I could teach several Oriental languages ; hut this was 
my only pipil. Small, however, as this pittance was, 

I I determined to make an endeavour to live upon it, 
rather tlum submit to the humiliation of seeking assis¬ 
tance at the hand.s of my acipiaintanccs. As my means 
narrowed, I graduiUly lessened my allowance of food, 
until, at length, it was sf) rdduecd in quantity as to be 
scarcely .sufficient to keep body and soul together. For 
mbiitlis I lind allowed myself only one meal a-day. It 
eor.sistc'd of a little semolina boiled in water, by th(! aiil 
of ii spirit-lamp (for I bad no means of purchasing fuel), 
and a small portion of bread. My ease now became 
de.spcvate; for I had a sum equal to twenty sliillings 
, a-montb to pay for my lodging, .and ray income did not 
ejX'ced five shillings a-week, the fee of two lessons, 
which I gave every Tuesday and Friday. Tlras week 
.after week p.assed over iny head. Every day the cold 
liaiid of poverty tightened his grasp. The fountains of 
my blood were almost frozen to ice; I wiis as a shadow. 
>ly Yoico bad nearly forsaken ino ; I was with difficulty 
;dilfi to walk. 

I ‘ ()nc <!ay -never shall I forget it! it was one of those 
, upon which I was in the habit of going to my pupil, 
j who lived in a fashionable part of the town—X laid eaten 
; nothing for thjrti' hours ; for I had nothing remaining 
! wherewith to purchase a morsid of bread. I w'aited will) 
i all the irniiatiewc of pinching hnngar for the hour at 
: which my pupil w apiti tjie habit of taking his lesson. It 
was in the d(q)th of as hitter a, -vinter as ever visited that 
ji city. Thq snow was lying tlikdc upon the ground, anil [ 
I the fiviT was frozen liard, osi tlic day when, scarcely j 
! able to crawl, I set out in tlie full eoihidcnce of rccoiviug i 
j tc.e p.ice of my labour, witii wiiicli I purposed to 
: boy fliod to .s.ave my.self from starvation. At length 1 
arrived at the residence of my pupil. .But what were 
I iny sensations on being told by liini that ho had ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to a hall, and consequently could 
not take a lesson that emimg. He made a tliousanil 
apologic.5 for the troulile he liad given me, :ind was, 

1 have no doulit, sincere in his protestations. But what 
IVightful words were these to one whose life liurig upon 
the iniscrahle pittance which she o-xpccted to receive. 
My heart sank witliin me. liis voice sounded like 
I my death-knoll. I know not what I said; but 1 left 
I him, .and again found myself treading the dwp snow, 
j w'liile every blast seemed to freeze my blood ami to chill 
1 rny very bones.’ 

j The Frincess Asmar, however, afterwards obtained 
I ■ several addif.ione.l pupils; and through the late lamented 
’ 1 )uko of Orle.au.s she got introductions to the English 
' ambassiidor, and to M. Guizot, by whose advice she 
; visited England, ‘ where, from it."* boundless possessitais 
i in the East, he seemed to anticipate a larger field for i 
i the exertion of my humble efforts in teaching my 
i native language.’ The Earl of Munster, founder of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, kindly befriended her. 
It is not a little singular, .'gid is truly inelaucholy, 
that each of the lady's patrons met with an untimely 
. end. The .Earl of Munster suddenly left the world 
■dn March 1841, .and the Duke of Orleans lyas thrown 
, out of his carriage and killed on *11)0 14th of Xhily 
1842. The ITincess Asmar has resided in London 
_ since the latter year, but she says, ‘My expectati r:is 
■ of deriving an income by tc.aching my native l:in- 
Ruage, arid translating Oriental works and manu- 
liaye by ho means been realised. It might pos¬ 
sibly have been otherwisCi had it pleased rrovidence to 
spare the kind-hearted noblemen who took so warm an 
ih my welfare. I have, moreover, suffered sadly 
mheglth since ipy stay in England, where myformid- 
* jt®®**®™y»the ^tie dtdoureux,” has renewed his attack* 
with redoubled vigdiw, occasionally visiting mo with 


paroxysms so violent, as wcdl nigh to deprive me of ] 
reason.’ i 

We take leave of tlvi.s interesting personage with tlio j 
hope with whicli she concludes her narrative—that | 
bettqr days are in store for lier; and it will afford us 
very great idciysure if our notice of her adventures and 
misfortunes should hdlp on that desirable end. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE TEJ?1TH. 

-Tx l.l!};i it was reported that :i. Silesi.-m eliild, seven years 
old, had a. toof.li of solid gold growing in Hk; j>la(;(! of a 
ehcik-toolU it; had roeontly e.'ist. Hortiu.s, prolc.ssor of 
niodiciiic in the university of HclmMlinll, vvjis so convinced 
of the story tine, tliat lui wrote a history of tills 

tootii of gold, iiliirining rliat it was partly nattiral and 
partly miraciilons, and tliat it, liad been sent' l.y Heaven to j 
iliat ehildto (‘on!;.,i!!’ ttie piior Christians iiMih r the oppres- i 
isji.u of tlie Tmks. .(n flic same year llial; i’rofeBBor Hortiu.s ■ 
-^biislicd bis liiatory of t lie golden tooth, I{iilhi.udu3 wrote | 
arti,. slier history of it. Tun years iit'tevwards the loanicd j 
Ingosteriis wrote a very claborat!' and seicntiiie reply, in | 
oyiiiosition to the notions of IviillaiKlns. 'I’hen another ' 
great man, l.ibaviiis, eollected all ^lat. had been miid on j 
the golden tooth, and apiiended liis\ im! peenliar doctrine 1 
coneerniiig it. Lastly, .a. goldsinit.li olainined llii wonder- , 
fill and preeiotiH tooth, and discovered that, it was an im- i 
po.sitlou; the natural tootli Iniving btieil very dexterously 
covered with a piece of gold leab ; 

Tin; aneieiit Welali took partictil.ar care of their tet'tli, ; 
Iveeyiing them yierfectly vvliite bv fre-jneiitly rubbing them ! 
uitli a stick of green liazi l and a woollen cb'.tli. To {in ¬ 
vent tlieir jireniatiire decay, tliey inv,ari.ably abstained i 
from every hind of hot tood. 'i’owaids the end of the , 
tiftecTitli eentnry, one Matthew Iflint, a, dentist, reoeived | 
from Uiidiard H). a grant of si.xjience {icr d.ay, on condi-^i 
tioii of liis drawing the t.<'etli of the j.oor of i.oudon with- i 
OUT. ehargi.i to tiiotn. 

In nderonce to a. piqitdar noi.i'.'U th;it, sugar ininrea tlie ; 
teetb, .Mr Montgomery Martin, in iris work on T/ie lirUish 
fbloi/.'V,^, vol. ii., says, ‘ l.et those who belieVr; tliw un- . 
founded assertiou visit the sugar plaiitation.s, ami look 
.at the iiogroe.s and tlioir eliildren, whoso teetli are daily j 
employed in the mastication of sugar, and they will bo 
oonvineed of the absurdity of tlie statementr It may be j 
added, that Hr Willis bavitig imy)nt.ed thin corrosive quality \ 
to sugar. Hr yiare disproved the nvotion, liy rebating, in the ; 
l‘hih>suj:luc(d 'I'rdiisw'tioiis, No. hoX, t'.eit liin granfUatlnsr ; 
had all bis lifetime been in tlie’iiabit of eating at Ids | 
brenkla.st a great iiiiant;ity of sugar syircad uyioii Ids bread 
and blitter, and that be te ed ttlso to put Ktigar into bis I 
ale and beer, and even int,(> the stmee he ate with his i 
meat. When eighty years of a.ge, lie had till his teeth 
strong and firm, able to <rmieli the hardest crust, and 
free from all yaain or .sorenes;; in Ids gnnis. In his eiglrty- 
second year one of hi.s teetii drojiped out, and soon after 
ho lost another, which was one of the front teeth—in fact, 
all his teethdro(ijled out in the Cvvurse of twoor three years; 
but what is most remarkable, they were replaeod by the 
growth of a yierfectly new set. His hair was at that time 
of a very white colour, but it now became raneb darker. 
He enjoyed good lieallh .and strength, and died in the 
ninety-iiiutli year qf his age- 

Hue of the commonest tooth-powders of the present day 
consi8t.s of ynilvcrised orris nnit, bur.it hartshorn, ehairioal, 
Armenian bole, and dragon’s blood; the orris root being 
used merely to give it a pleasant llavour, and to conecal 
.any dis,agrecable eiHnvium emitted from the mouth. But 
the finest of all dentifrices is the plain camjihoratod tooth- 
])(iwduT; for while the camphor does no injury to the 
teeth, it instantly destroys those minute creatures which 
OToduce the tartar and green incrustation on the eminel. 
To jiromotc a general cleanlincs.s of tlio teeth, the fact 
cannot be too often repeated, that a miorosoopio observer, 
M.'Mandl, lias discovered that not only tho tbul mucous 
covering of tlic tongue, but the tartar of the tcetli, consists 
of tho dead rcmalhs of millions of infusorial animalculat. 
Leuwenlidek discovered long ago that tho mucous secre¬ 
tion of the human mouth abounded in living specimeris of 
these ralnuto beings; but it remained for M. Mandl to make 
known that- the tartar of the teeth consists of their dead 
bodies compactly united tpgother in one mass by chemical 
decpiuposjtmn. When a portion of this tartar of tiro teeth 
is softeneA in clear -foptet, placed nniler a powerful 
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mioroBcope, it is found to consist of their delicate skeletons. 
M. Aland], who is unable to acoount for their orighi in the 
mouth, sa?B they are most obscr\’able in those persons who 
live on spare diet, and he recommends, as the quickest 
mode of destroying them, the application of a tooth-brush 
dipped iu brandy or in any other ardent spirit. 

Europeans pnde themselves on teeth Sf pearly white¬ 
ness ; Init many Asiatic nations take pains to impart a black 
oolourto their teeth. The Chinese, in order to blacken their 
teeth, chew the fruit of the anmi, commonljr called the 
betel-nut, ftom its being generally rolled up m the leaves 
of the piper-beteL Tlie Tonquinese and Siamese practise 
the same custom, which renders their teeth as block as 
ebony. It is not until they arc twelve or fotirtcen years 
of age that they undergo this staining process, which is 
jxjrfonned both on boys and girls, and occupies three or 
four days, during which time they take only liquid nourish¬ 
ment, for fciir of being poisoned by the pigment if they 
Bwallowcd food masticated with their newly-dyed teeth. 
Ail |)crsons, high and low, rich and poor, submit to this 
dyeing operatioii, alleging that they sliould think it a dis¬ 
grace to grow up to mauhood or womanhood with teeth ns 
white us those of dogs and oleydmuts. From time iitimc- 
morial tho Indians have highly esteemed the charcoal of 
the areca-nut as a i»r^rvative of the teeth. T)r Luid, an 
eminent physieian, fonnerly of Bengal, relates th.at by its 
means he preserved; all hie teeth j)prfci!tly sound to the 
age of eighty ; and stweral persons, long resident in the 
East Indies, assert that they also foiiiul it to l>o a great 
preservative of the teeth, and a certain preventive of the 
toothache. Professor Hertz, a celebrated Prussian den¬ 
tist, says that those who ^ise the fircca-nut tm)th-|>owder 
will never riiquire the luaistcmoe of himself or any of his 
fraternity. 

Dentists are in the habit of inserting ligatures of gold, 
platiua, or silk, between teeth which cross or press npoTi 
- «aeh other, to moke them grow equal and reguhir; but 
M. Delabarre uses for this pm'jmse Indian-mbbcr, which, 
swelling with the heat of the mouth, is Imttcr adapted for 
pressing upon the teeth, and eausing them to assume a 
Uniterm and straight position. 


THE LINE WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

Were tho computation made, wo would tiiid that nine- 
tenths of our** successful men’ were those who, without any 
cxtraordimiry share of genius, had risen to flicir present 
eminence by diligence and pwsoverance in the line tlicy 
had chosen. Nor can it,welk be otherwise; the know ledge 
of any business is not bum with us; it requires much t ime 
and attention to master its details, and even then there is 
so much elbowing and jostling to get forward in the race 
of life, that it requires almost the whole of our mental and 
Imdily energies to keep us ahn^ist with the multitude of 
competitors who Iiave started in the same direction. If wo 
begin to dissipate our energies on a variety of objects, 
we arc just in fact stepping aside fiom the race-course to 
take on additional weight, and ten to one we get distanced 
for our ambitions folly. Mncli less can a man hope to suc¬ 
ceed, IL after toiling for twenty or tbirty years in one 
oourse, he shall euddenly stop short., and recommence the 
struggle in a diflerent direction. It is true that we liave 
instances of men at a late period of their lives engaging in 
new pnrsuits, and rising to Tcraarkablew cmincnc.c; but in 
most of such cases the change has been caused by the im¬ 
pulsive force of extraordinary genius—genius, indeed, 
which had formerly been misdirected, and which is not the 
lot of one man in a thousand to {msscss. Ijct his wisiics 
be what they may, it is not in the iwwer of every organ- 
player to become a Horschel, or of every barber to become 
an Arkwright. If such examples, as has been prettily said, 
arc ‘lights for hope,’ they are also Ijeacons for caution, and 
the great mass of society had better still receive them 
under the latter interpretatiem. Opportunities may no 
doubt occur whore an over-timorous caution in tho matter 
of professional cl^ge may prevent success; but soch'op- 
portu^ties form exceptions to tho general rale, ami as 
mankind are not jn general guided by exceptions, it must 
be Wisdom to stBicre to the rule. 

qUABUELS. 

In most qiwwels there is a fault on both rides. A 
quagsel umk ,be Ocamairod to a spark, w^h eanUot bo 
I»oAtm>ds& » flint, as well asVrieCl 5 CitherTtbem 
; 9ri^ ]plnip»lri^ wood for ever, no fire will folkAv.— 

.'' l i iii ti i if ___ 


[The following pieoo aiqyeared originally in an Ayr nnwapaper. 

It in tho composition of a young woman, named Parker, of Iriblt 
birth, who lives in that town, in humble but rospcctable circum¬ 
stances. Miss Parker has lately attracted conitidorable local atten¬ 
tion on account of her poetical proiiuotiuns, of which tho present : 
is i\ fair specimen. It refers to a re^ event, the disappointment of I 
» young woman who went to Australia to be married to a youtii i 
to whom she had been ongaged, but who, on her arriving there, | 
neglected her, in cunBequence of which site was obliged to return 
home.] 

Yks, our last farewell is bn^athed, ' 

And wo part, forever part ; j 

Every tic Ih now unwi-eatliCHl 

'U'lticli had bound us heart to heart; ! 

For too plainly I dificover ] 

All is pci*fidy in thoc; < 

Kvery dream of joy is over, 

Jtut my hcai*t, my hcai't Is /roc. 

Proudly is love’s cincture broken, 

Which enoircled it too long; 

.Not for'^sUghtful language Bpoken— *! 

But the dwp, deep sensti of wrong. ! 

In iny boHOin’s fond romancing, | 

liow I formed thee liright and lom*; | 

Juaeh fond vow iny love enhancing— i 

Breathed, alas! but to allure. | 

Love, when cold neglect assails it— I 

Wlicn *tis too severely tried, I 

Struggles long; but w’hat avails if, 

I I in ust yield at length to pride. j' 

Ah ! how each contending pus-sion 

III niy tortured boHoni strovo ; ^ ! 

(irief, and pride, and odorutioii—< | 

For ’twas deeper still than love. ' j 

All was agony and madnoss • j 

In my breast and in in>‘ hrii’u— j 

Thou a calm uud sullon1i»udnoNs I 

Gave a darker tinge to pain. 1 1 

No^’ this heart, once thine, thine only, j 

Nerves itself with iiriilc anil stiovn ; | 

Thougli forsaken, sad, and Innoly, j 

11 thy tardy vows CJin spurn. | 

I’^or the stonns of grief arc over, ' 

And u death-liko stilloess migns: 

Yes, mistaken, heartless lover, | j 

Love no longer now rcnuifns. • 

Love tlicc now ! niy soul would bcorn it—- j j 

Bend to w’Oi.> thy fgj^hlcss aniilo— 11 

Now accept thy heart! Td spurn it, j i 

Though my own should burst the w bile. ! 

For our last farewell is breathed, | 

And we part, for ever jmrt; i 

Every tic is now iinw'ioathod 
Which hod bound us ho:u't to hcaii. 


NEW WORlv OF WILLIAM AND liOBERT CJIAMBEUS. j 

Next week will appear the First Number of CHAMBERS’S MI.S- j 
CELLANY OP ITBEFtrL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 
consisting of a large foolscap octavo sheet, price Id. This work, 
though conducted on the same princlph^s as CBAMnsKs's Bdi.n- I 
iiUKoji JouBNAr. will diflcT matorially from it. Each numbor ; 
wUl present n distinct subject, as, for examine, the bii:^i;r^hy of a i 
distinguished person, an interesting historiette, a moral or humor¬ 
ous talo, u favourite balla<l, a manual of advice in referenoe to a 
brunch of social or domestic economy, &c. While some of the 
numbers will consist of a sheet at a ptmoy, others will be completo 
in half a sheet at a halfpenny, or in a <iuarter shoot at a farthing. 
Besides being published in numbers, tho work will bo issued in 
sowed monthly parts, pricejivepencf:; two of those forming a volume 
(2^ pages), price'one#Aifiinj 7 , neatly done up In boards for the table 
or library. The annual cost of the work, therefore, will not ex<x;cd 
fourshiliingH in numbers, five sliUlingR in ntonthly |uu*ts, mid six* 
shillings in i^lumci»-sR degree of oiioaimess, the quantity of tuiUtcr 
considered, which has no parallel. 

To the clergy of all donominations, country gentlemen, heads of 
families, owners of houitos of business, and others genially in- 
terested in imprtwing Uw. mindtand pmmd ctmdUion if file 
CHAMHiias’B M1BCKLL.ANV OP Usspui. AHJ) Entkbtainino 
Tracts Is respectfully submitted for distribution and encourage- 
ment Every facility will he aRorded by the pubiishera and their 
agents top suppl^^ quantities sorted, or la any other form that 
may be desfr^. 


Put^lriied hy W. and R. Cranbsrs, Rfiraet, Edinburg (also 
W MlUar street^ Oiasgow); and. with theirnermtsslon, W. R. 

Ora, Arnett Coriicr« L(mdott*-*Erinted by W. and K. 
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LOITEUINGS IN ERANCE—1844. 

, LONDON TO TUB LIMAONE. 

riiANCE iipiii'i I Yes, I had still some things to see in it, 
still some interesting scenes to visit—scenes remarkable 
cither for their physical features, or their historical asso¬ 
ciations, or for both. 1 vranted to see Auvergne—to 
see its rich green iihiins, to loiter on its monntiiiri-toi)s, 
to have a word to say of its people—the wreck of that 
intrepid nation, who showed a bolder front to ( hesar than 
an 3 ' other of the Celtic races. Perhaps, also, I was in- 
llucneed by tlie Consideration, that Auvergne is out ol' 
the usual track of English idlers. Not that it is un¬ 
known to our ssnmuT tourists; but they are travellers 
of a ])cculiar stamp f men who walk on foot, hammer in 
pocket, and who would rather dine under the canopy of 
a rock than in the salons of Tortoni, of the 'I'rois Erere.s 
Proveiieeaux, or any other Stene of I'arisian splcn- 
liour. 

'Molimninedans perform a duty in toiling their way to 
Mecca, Hindoos are known to creep thousands of miles 
Vo the tJanges—geologists visit Auvergne. Auvergne 
may be called the Mecca of students of nature, and the 
Puy de Dome their altar. I will go to the Puy de Dome 
next time 1 visit Friuiee, said T; and in tlie .summer of 
the present year, 1844, I was fortunately able to i>erform 
my promise. 1 did not go like a geologist—solitary, 
with a hammer and haversack—for I do not pretend to 
be a geologist, but only a humble admirer of the great 
truths resjaicting our planet which the science of geology 
dhicloses. I went as a loiterer, to sec what curious 
things could lie seen; and on this, as on a prevh/us 
continental c.xcursioii, was aeeorapanied by two persons 
very dear to me—a wife and sister. 

Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris—that was our route. It 
was my first visit to Folkestone, a strangely crookc 1, 
up and down, collection of houses, situated in a nook, 
of the bold, white, elilT-shorcs of the Channel, and 
wliieh, thanks to railway communication, is beginning 
to spirit up wonderfully as a port, so as almost to 
threaten Dover and its hotels with destruction. Rail¬ 
ways arc clearly going to turn the world topsy-turvy, 

' and the first of their clever feats will be tlie revolution¬ 
ising of inns—substituting large houses, in Vhich ac¬ 
commodation will be given on a wholesale and cheap 
principle, for the expensive resorts of past times. There 
is a capital hotel of this new order at Folkestone—a vast 
concern, elegant, yet moderate in charge, and which 
seems a happy union of the foreign with the English 
system of things. From this rising port steamboats now 
run daily across to Boulogne, in ready communication 
witli the Fatisian diligences! and in one of these craft 
we left the shores of old England, and were speedily, 
though not very pleasantly, borne to the opposite coast. 
Boulogne I had seen frequently before, and cared nothing 


about; j'ct it is worthy of notiix!, that the town is 
ijafproving under the influenet! of English eustoin—in 
fact, is becoming an English watering-placi?. The Eng¬ 
lish, however, find a few odd arrarigements, which, with 
their unaccommodating straightforwardness, they can¬ 
not well set! the meaning of. Doeshny^lover of the sea, 
or any family to whom sea-air is Vcscriheil, wish to 
take a little sail in a boat ? the permission of tlie Chef de 
Donanne must first be asketl and obtained—because, who 
knows hut they are gtiiug to smuggle. Is it necessary 
to have a pailful of salt-water bathe a weakly infant ? 
the permission of this grc.at man is also indi.si>cnBahle - 
in phiin terms, yon must liavc a eustom-house order to 
be allowed to take a bowl of water from the ocean. 
Wherefore such absurdity ? Is not tlie ocean big enough ^ 
for everybody ? A steam-engine, let alone a wash-hand 
b;isin, could not drain it. Simple man! The arrange¬ 
ment afleels the welfare of a kingdom : you may' be 
going to make salt from the water, and so defraud the 
revenue ! John Bull always returns from the euiitlnent 
a wi.ser man. 

We arrived in I’aris towards the end of Jpne, in time 
to make a few visits to the Exposition of National In¬ 
dustry in the Champs Elysecs, of which a sketch has 
already made its appearance in these pages, and there¬ 
fore pass we on southwards by railway to Orleans, 
whence we are once more eondueted down the Loire to 
Blois in one of the (lueev little steamers whidi 1 formerly 
described—a composition of wood patched with tin, and 
which I fancy they dare not wash for fear of rubbing it 
iu piccc.s. Blois and its environs need no second de¬ 
scription. The only novelty which we saw on tliis 
occasion was the communal or town library. Most of 
tlie capitals of departments in France possess public 
libraries, supported by’ local taxes, and encouraged 
with presents of books from government. Of course 
they arc open to qvery one who likes to visit them for 
the purpose of study without hindrance or payment. 
This one at Blois is in a great measure composed of the 
libraries swept from the adjacent monasteries at the 
Revolution, and is rich in curious antique books 
written on vellum, and tieautifully illuminated. Some 
wo s.aw were as old as five to six hundred years, and 
had been used as works of devotion by royal and 
pious personages. A magnificent modern work was 
shown to us, now publishing at tlie expense of the 
government, and purporting to be illustrations of art 
in the middle ages. Issued in livraisons, copies are 
presented to various public libraries throughout the 
country, where they remain for the improvement of 
students in the fine arts. The work is produced from 
a large printing establishment in Paris, supported out 
of the national resources, for executing, among other 
things, boc^s which could not be undertaken without a 
prospect of loss by private enterprise. 
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Kloi.’t is somewhat oflT the route southwards, and we 
could leave it oidy by means of a hired calcchc, for 
wliieh—to give the reader a notion of Erenoh travelling 
expenses—I paid the small sum of 74 francs (L.3, Is. 8d.) 
to carry ns a distance of about fifty-six English hiiles. 
Ilourges was our destination, and it w'arf'not reached till 
the afternoon of the second day. At Viorsion, a small 
town on the banks of the Cher, where we stopped for 
the iiiglit, the country altered in character from extcn- 
siv'e alluvial plains to undulating hill and dale, and licre 
commenced on the road-sides those long continuous lines 
of walnut-trees which extend in various directions 
through the centre of P'rauec. Orchards also beemne 
numerous; and occnaionally we had glimpses of uplands 
warmly clothed in vegetation, .and dotted with villages. 
Wliatever may he said of the intelligence of the people 
in this part of France, no oiu; will deny that they are 
patterns of industry. Not an idle man, woman, or eliild 
—or, 1 may add, cow—is to be; anywhere .seen. The men 
.and women were busily engaged in rural labour, wliile 
the girls, in tending a few sheep, employ themselve.s 
in knitting or spinning with tlie distaff. Yet, altliiuigh 
the people w<irk..h!]j5d, and are to all appearance their 
own masters, the^ do not f eem to i)o in tlie enjoy¬ 
ment of many worldly eoniforts. 'I'hey were universally 
bare-legged, aTid wore w'oodcm shoe.s, while their cottages 
.api)earcd to eontain little furniture. The beasts of 
draught we met w.cre principally cows imd asse.s, the 
lorme’" yoked in p:iir.s tlie horns, and forming a dis¬ 
mal picture of jioverty and oppression. 

Ilourges, one of the most ancient towns in France, has 
nothing of interest to detail: the stranger except an old 
.cathedral, locally celebrated for its painted glass win¬ 
dows; wl’.kd], however, did not strike us as wortli more 
than a transient notice. We wore therefore glad to (piit 
tlie place on the day after our arriv.al, and proi-ccd to 
Moulins, a distance of sixty miles, which a diligence 
witia five liorscs spiritedly conquered in nine liours. 
A]iproaehing Moulins, wc find oursels-cf. entering the 
fine Hat v.ale of tiie Aliicr, rich in tall trees and thc^ 
most luxuriant vegetation. Artificial grasses likewise 
make their apjiearanee in the fields ; and altliough it is 
only the 8th of .luly, hands of reapers arc already bu.sy 
cutting down the grain. 

Moulins lias a vastl^' superior appearance to Boiirgcs. 
Tiie streets are gencr.ally open, .and pretty vi-cU pa . ed; 
there are sever.al spacious airing-grounds, adorned with 
trees, both within the town and in the environs ; and 
the houses of the opulent classes are mmierous and 
elegant. The Allier, wliieh forms one of the iirineijial 
tributaries of the Loire, is here crossed by a long stone 
bridge; but though broad, it is a shallow stream, full of 
sand-banks, and of little vtdue in inlaivl navigation. 

It was our object to push on from this very agreeable 
town to Clermont, or, more correctly, Clennont-Fcr- 
rand, but from this we were persuaded by the numerous 
inquiries if we were going to Vicliy. The walls were 
plastered witli afflehes about Vichy.. Diligences w'ould 
take yon and bring you back from Vichy in a day for 
a mere trifle. Men in blouses waylaid you at corners 
of streets, asking if you wanted convcyanais to Vichy. 
Vichy, Vichy—the very atmosphere was full of Vichy. 
One cannot stand up against these pervading influences, 
and it is always best to give in at once with a good 
grace. I know nothing of Vichy, said I, but let us go 
and sec what sort of a place it is; wc shall not be at 
any rate much out of our way. So the second morning 
after our arrival in Muidins tbund us in the coupe of a 
little diligence, which in eight hours, at the rat6 of 
about three miles each, over a hilly tract of country, 
safely delivered us at this place of general retiuest— 
the most fashionable watering-place in France. 

Situated in a plain on the right bank of the Allier, 
Vichy was fifty years ago a poor old town resorted to 
by a few invalids for the sake of its mineral waters. In 
the present day, the two or three ori^nal streets have 
shrunk almost out of existence, and thefehas sprang up 
a new town—-a miniature sketch, of the finer parts of 


Paris—hotels, l)oa.rding-houscs, slu)i)s, s;dons de lecture, 
cafes, a bath-house, and Champs hllysecs. Such modern 
improvements, with the pretty surrounding scenery, the 
slielter of well-wooded hills, and the real or im!igin.ary 
quality of the springs, have conspired to render Vichy an 
attraction during the season from all parts of Fr:mce. At 
the wntre of the open space near which the cldef hotehs 
are situated, stands the Batimcnt Thmnnl, or bath¬ 
house,- covering the spot through wliieh the jirincipid 
springs force their way to tlie surface. Tliis building, 
occupying, as 1 sliould sujipose, a qiiarlcr of an acre of 
ground, is a liandsome stMie structure, witb a portico or 
gallery at each end, and a ]iromenade through the centre, 
wlienco are the entrances to the suites of batlis along the 
sides. In the storey above is a splendid ball-room, card 
and billiard-rooms, open every evening to suViscribers. 
Tile grand.resort of tlie valetudinarian resideids is tlie 
gallery along the nortli end of the building, whore 
the waters are dispensed all day long liy women a;)- , 
jiointed for the imrpose. As at tlie Corni.aii watering- 
plaec.s, no pnnips are employed. 'I'lie water conieK 
gu-shing up in volumes to the surface, and uith such 
force, ns wonlii pretty nearly drive a .mill. Welling' vqi 
in this manner into circular basins of stone, tiic tlniii 
from cacli spring is ladled out in tuniblers to tlie nii.sixl- 
J.aneous crowd of drinkers, witliout charge. All m:i;,- 
drink eopiousl 3 'and daily, and nothing Ixyond a fiiileat 
the end of the season is expected to be imjiurted to the 
diligent and ever obliging (lanyiDede. 'J’be sjiritigs Imre, 
and in other parts of the town, ditfer lulittic from each 
other both with, respect to heat .and eheniieal properties. 
All are thermal, varying from to Ho degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, or that very agrceai.de miige of temperature 
usually employed for iirtiiicihl hot-ii.itlis. (larbonale 
of sotl.a is the chief ingredient in their eornposition, 
along with such a projwrtion of earbonie acid gas a.s 
gives a lively effcrveseence to the I'.'atcr, and render.s the 
swallowing of some half-dozen tninblcr.s in a moveing a 
less diflleult feat than could at fir.st be imagined. .Mach 
of the springs has its iiarticnlar worshijipens; but tim 
Grande-Grille—so called from being snrroundcd -.virh 
an iron rail—situated in tiie northcni j.allery of the liati- 
ment, is the general favourite: 'riie feeling on the pabap. 
from this famed liquid, is tiiat of a glii.ss oi' warm siida- 
water. Here and elsewhere the water .seeiiis jiure ami 
colourless; but when siillered to stand, it yields a yel¬ 
lowish calcareous deposit. Inipalpahle nil are the vit 
rious m.aterials contained in the waters, it is ascer¬ 
tained that the springs throw up not less tlmii > 

pounds’ weight of solid substances daily, and are he 
lieved to have done so, with little variation, since Hi 
invasion of Gaul by the Roman.s, and prob:iblyfor thoi; 
s.ands of yejirs before that event, 'riieir degree of ti us 
perature lias been less regular. The waters were warim '■ 
in past timos, and the lieat is sai4 to be gradually, 
though very slowly, decreasing. Finally, as i.s reason 
ably conjectured, they will cool down to tlie ordinary 
temperature of water, and probably cease to maintain 
the same mineral clK»racter. The heat which w.arms 
them—tile subsiding remains of volcanic action—will, 
it is supposed, ultimately expire; yet at so diistant n 
day, that tlie hotel-keepers of Vichy, who are the 
parties chiefly concerned in seeing the springs keep 
merrily in action, may, 1 believe, remain at e;isu on the 
subject. I- 

For my own part, I am inclined to tliink tliat the fresh 
air, abundant out-door exercise, and relief from common 
cares, form the chief magic of a visit to Vicliy, as to mo-st, 
other watering-places. Up in the morning by five or 
six o’clock, professedly to drink tlio waters, troops of 
Parisians may bo seen strolling in the beautiful walk - 
adjacent to the Batiment Tlicrnial. Four or fivm hours 
of this sort of exercise send them to breakfast in tbeir 
respective boarding-houses, which breakfast —le yranfl 
is, in x>oint of fa(;t, an early dinner. In two 
hours or so after this repast, those who are recommended 
to bathe adjourn to the everlasting Batiment, and those 
who do not care for bathingidisperse themselves over 
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tl'.e Charn)is Elyscca, the highways and Ityways, an(l 
the country for miles around. At this sfatn; of daily 
routine, voitures rise prodigiously in tlicir fare, and the 
long line (tf as.se3 « hitutr one l)y one disjipinair. llentle- 
meii, in caps and beard.s of a foot long, ladies, and chil¬ 
dren, trot off the field, and the town is left in genteel 
silence till dinner jiroper, which i,s theoretic.ally pro¬ 
mised at five o’clock; but as no sinsde movement in 
Eranee is exiu'.t to tlio hour, it is half-past before scats 
arc taken at that magniticeni; arnu% the table d’hote. 
The evening is sacred to cioar-smokioff, the cafo, ImI, 
and eonvcrisation at /(imiMc,tn\l who lodge in a lumsc 
being free of tlie saloon or drawiiig-room. At eleven 
o’clock or tl;ercabout.s the fatigues and indnlgcnces of 
the day iicgin to operate visibly on the eyelids, and be¬ 
fore midniglit, every one lias Ixf.aken bimself to rcpo.se. 

It is not jirobabie tb.at many of the .idlers: who 
kill time in ttiis phaisant manner at Vichy, .spcntl a 
thought on the geologloal character of the country 
around, or are awr.ro tliat the towni, with its (.'baiiips 
Elysees, its cafes, and its sail,if, occupii's the lied, of a 
l.-dco onee as large as some of the slicei,:; of water in 
iMortli Arnoirica. Tiionsaiuls of years iuute (tenbtles.s 
elajised since the sun was rellected from tiio traiujui! 
siirfiMai of this in.agiiifieeiit niirror, yet llie tekens of Ihe 
('xistence of such a lake lio scathred over jdcin and 
upland, and attract tbo ciirJosily' of the travelK'r as bi: 
journeys forward into Auvergne. The eiU'irons of 
\'ic.by, indeed, form pai'C of that cxtonsii’c, tbongb not 
.'dtogidher level, plain, wiiich has hceu designati d tlie 
Ijiimieno --a tcrin whicdi sc'cnui to b.ave tlie .savio root 
a.-: ia'inan, the uanie applied to the lake luar C.r-nova, 
■\Vbile J.ake Letnam an errpaiision of tiie Idioiic, has j 
not licen able to empty itsidf, in I'ousetiiience of the j 
hard nature of its western bo'nidary, tlie lake once ! 
covering the Einuigae iias inj.iir wairse of ages sawn 1 
,uid washed away its iower eontine.s, and now ail is j 
e'or’o. Vv' iier ■ inere was once a long mid deep sheet of ; 
water, trieie are now 1.ie:uiiifid v.alleys and pl,ains, i 
■lirough wiricii winibi the eomparatively small river 
(ViVier and its tributaries. 

Altlioiigb rich and fertile in the neighliourbood of 
X'ichy, we do not prize the beauty and extent of tlie 
l.iniagne till we cross some roinided hills on the road 
, oiithw'ards to ('lorniont. On iittaining the brow of the 
i ist ofthe.se green .and ivoody liills, ire have the Einiagno 
spread out before us in all the .glory of summer. The 
garden of France is at our feet, 'liio nioriring on which 
we reiwdicd this interesting spot was one of tlie most 
brilliant of the season, and our eye liad an opiiortunity 
of taking in tlie whole plain—rich in orcliards, vine- 
yard.s, bright green fields, and yellow cri.ps of grain— 
as far as its mountain houndary, formed by the range 
of J’ny.s, or voleiuiie. peaks, wliich it was our oliject to 
vi.sit. A wiiite cloud alone ro,sted on the top of the 
central peak, the I'uy do Dome, marking its supeTi.ar 
height and grandeur. Tlie scene was grateful even to 
the aensc.s of our vmiturier, although he must have .seen 
it, liundreds of times before. '■Ijc I’uy de Dome! le 
Buy do Dome! la voilal’ lie exclaimed, pointing with 
his whip in the direction of the great mountain ; ‘i! a 
monte son eliapcauand down r.an our vehicle with 
redoubled speed into the plain before us. 

While the carriage may be supposed to be rolling on 
its w'ay to Clermont, between loiij; rows ^f wiJnnt- 
trees, a glance may lie taken at wliat is supposeil to 
have been the former condition of this beautifid valley. 
,The idea that the Eiinagna once contained a lake,-';;; 
one of the results of modern geology. Tlie soil of 
the country is alluvium, mixed with stones of volca- 
nie origin from heights, and resting on limestone 

strata. lu some places are seen inasst's of granite and 
other primitive rocks; also ha‘;a!tic heights covering 
the calcareous substratum. Limestone, of a kind 
which the included organic remains show to have been 
deposited from fresh water, is so abundant throughout 
the district, that qo one can doubt that the country 
is nothing more than th® bottom of .an exhausted lake. 


From being a sheet of water, however, to being dry land, 
there wore various stages, ns is evidenced by the organic 
remains in the calcareous strata- An examin.ation of 
these with the microscope affords a striking notion of 
the dianges which have taken place from active to inert 
niiitter. SeveiW beds or strata of limestone arc found 
to consist ofilie remains of shell-fish—a species of mol- 
lusea shaped like small tubes. ‘ if, then,’observes the 
ingenious Scrope, in Ins Geology of Gentval Erunce— 
‘ if, then, we consider tliat repi.-ated .strata, averaging 
five or six feet in tliiekness, anil almost mitireiy con¬ 
sisting of these tubes, appe.ar once to have*extended 
over t’oe whole plain of the Idmagne, oeeniiying a sur¬ 
face of many buiidred s<|iuiro mile.!, wi' shall arrive at 
an iniperi'eet ide;l of the eountless myrigil.s of niinute 
being.s belonging to a, Fingli- .spiicit's of molluse.s, wbieb 
have liv'od and ilicd in tuni witldii tlie.lJOHom of tbi.s 
Ijl^nsivc- bake!’ The iiivestigaiidiis whieli have dis- 
dSaed fiicKC phenomena, liave liliewise made liiiowii 
that ‘the fresh-water depiwils of the Ehnagno eordain 
f.ho fonsi! reniaini! of giganlie ai'.iiuals now ex(iut.'.t, of 
pulnm and other plants, with leave.s of va.st r.ir.e, and of 
insects .suitable to aclininte nte.v nVenown in Cve.nee— 
the whole indispotahly provdng lliV^his part, of the 
v.'orld, not. to speak of any' otlier. nas in ile, iapso of 
time undergone inighty^ revolutions and eii;;i\ge.s ; tliat. 
ii.s pre.sent features are but the wreck of a pre -existing 
and entirely dilicront .state of things. 


'!’ I! E VI L E A G E fI E. R 01 N E. 

A TAi.r;, 

‘bio oM Gile.s Gibbons is dying'. T hear,' e.xclaimed the 
Widow iicnson, addressing her son, wlio iiad just enteres.1 
the cottage, ami sunk wearied with the fatigues of the 
day upon the settle wliich stood beside the tire. 

‘ ! tying ?’ rcjicated tlic j'onngr man, starting and look¬ 
ing at his motlicr with an cxxircssion which seemed to 
Viescecii lier to unsay her wonls. ^ 

‘ Yes, dying,’ she rejoined. ‘ And is it so very sur¬ 
prising that an old man who has been bedridden those 
live years kIkiM die at last i’ site ipierulou.sly asked. 

‘No, motlier, there is nothing’surprising,’ tlic youth 
returned ; ‘ hut I ,am much grieved to hear it.’ 

‘And 1 don't know wliy you .should Tie f/i-kDed,' she 
fiirllicr remarked, whilst a hitter smile sat upon her 
tiiin lips. ‘ The old are better in their graves, out of the 
way of the young.’ 

‘ Mother, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposed 
tlie youtli, whilst his check grew iliished; ‘you know 
there tmi sons and daughters whose highest happiness 
is to promote the comfort of their aged parente.’ 

‘Well, well, Ralph, 1 did not mean to accuse you of 
wishing mo out of the way,’ she returned in .a softened 
tone; ‘hut I don’t think there will be any to lament 
poor Giles Gibhi ns.’ 

‘ Don’t say so, mother,’ cried Ralpil; ‘ I am sure there 
is one wlio will deeply lament him.’ 

‘ A’ou c.an’t mean his daughter .lessy?’ observed the 
widow. ‘ She will bo released from a task ■which few 
young women like; and I don’t doubt she will think it 
a happy release.’ 

‘ You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ pleaded the youth; 
‘bdVtask.of nursing her poor old father for so many 
years has been clieerfully performed, and, I am sure, to 
lose him will be the greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

‘You seem to be, in her confidence?’ said the widow, 
who, wo may remark, did not readily agree with any 
other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable taunt 
lier son calmly replied by saying that he only echoed the 
1 opinions o% every one who knew Jessy Gibbons; and so 
1 the conversation dropped. 
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IViflow Benson was entirely dependent for her sup¬ 
port on her youngest son—the others having consulted 
their own fancy in leaving the maternal roof. Ralph, 
I however, neither felt nor complained of the burden 
i which had fallen to his lot, and rather rejoiced tlat he 
had the power of supporting his remainftng parent. To 
an equally generous mind this self-sacrificti would have 
awakened emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote 
! the happiness of so dutiful a son; but such was not Mrs 
; Benson’s. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
! eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might 
I stand in the way of her interest. She had once extorted 
: a promise from her sou not to marry, unless he had the 
i certainty of a home for her beneath his roof; hut not 
I contented w'jth this, she had determined, if possible, to 
i prevent his marrying at all; hence her snappisiincss on 
I an allusion to. the daughter and sole attendant of old 
I Giles Gibbons. 

i The young husbandman was correct in hi.s surmises 
i respecting the position of that beloved one, whose s.-id 
I duties he would willingly have shared, and whose griefs 
I ho would have felt it happiness to lighten and console: 

; hut she was wholl^unconscious of ilie tender interest 
she had awakenedf' iind believed tliat her father’s ex¬ 
piring breath wouftl leave her unloved in a world wliicli, 
without the charm wiiicli allection bestows, wmuld l)e to 
her as a barren wilderm;ss. The morning’s dawn found 
Jessy Gibbons an orphan—an orphan in tlie most com¬ 
plete sense of the worej; for though there were few 
wlio did not deeply sympathise in her now friendless 
condition, yet slie could not but experience the loss of 
one in whom the love of years has been eoncentrated. 

The obstinate and selfish prejudiees of Mrs Benson 
" became now- more than ever a sonrw of uiiliappiness to 
Ralph, wdio longed at tliis juncture to offer his home, as 
well as his heart, to the; desolate girl. lie loved lier 
dearer now she was in afilietion; hut his weekly earnings 
werc^ not sufficient to w'-arrant his taking sucli a step, 
knowing, as he did, th.at his mother w'ould not be willing 
to forego any comfort elie had hitlierto enjoyed, that 
she might promote their welfare. 

A residen*cc under the lonely roof of her late father 
was now felt by Jessy to be impossible. There .vas sor¬ 
row in the thought of brea’’ .ng up and leaving a house¬ 
hold in which she had •been reared ; hut duty was p.-ira- 
mount to sentiment. It was necessary she should quit the 
spot to seek a means of subsistence. Naturally of a strong 
mind, her plans were matured without the aid of neigh¬ 
bours ; and one fine morning beheld her departing from 
the village, on her way to a distatit town, there to learn 
an art on which she might rear a structure of personal 
independence. To her surprise, while leaving the grave 
of her father, to which she had paid a parting visit, she 
found that she was followed by Ralph Benson. Jessy 
Gibbons h.ad hitherto never thought of Ralph with any 
warmer sentiment than that which the other young men 
of the village awakened; but now, when she beheld his 
c.vprcssive countenance, beaming as it^w as with aflection, 
solicitude, and sympathy, she could nut but understand 
the motive which had induced him to shun a public 
farewell, and thus foUow her steps iii secret. She ex¬ 
perienced nothing of the exaltation of the coquette in 
this discovery', but it cannot be denied that the lonely 
heart of the orphan felt a glow of pleasure in the idea 
of being thus fondly beloveJL She had before respected 
the character of the young man, and now there was a 
rush of remembrances which tended to increase that 
sentiinentj and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph was 
not slow in observing that the orphan maiden did *001 
look on him with displeasure, and he now ventured to 
reach her side. What were the mutual confessions that 
ensued, may be so readily conjectured, that it is need¬ 
less to describe them minutely. Wc may only mention 
that, as the stage drove up which was to convey Jessy' 
to her destination, she placed in the hand of her lover 
one of the flowers which slie had gathered troiU her 
fkther’t grave, and the action, simple as it was, ccm- 
veyed to him a sweet and suotlung sentiment, upon 


which he might dwell with hope till they should again , 
meet. It seemed to say that the airection tliat luid ; 
been buried in that grave might yet live, and be trans¬ 
ferred to him. 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with addi- 
tidnal pleasure, from the fact of I'eeling herself beloved, i 
A sense of loneliness had made the prospect cheerless ; ! 
but the assurance of the deep interest she had awakened j 
in one warm heart, created a future of hope she had be- j 
fore never felt. Esteem and gratitude were 'easily 1 
softened into aflection ; and with woman, it is not neces- i 
sary that the object of bar regard should bo near, nor i 
even that she should hold communion with him; her ■ 
fond recollections and warm imagination will suffice to ; 
keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her 
breast. 

We will pass over the two years which Jessy studiou.sIy ; 
devoted to the acquirement of her business; for she was ; 
not tlic less solicitous to make herself mistress of it be- i 
cause she hiul the prospect of a home. Tlic limited ' 
means of her betrothed husband was of itself a sufiieionl : 
inducement for lier to desire assisting him as far as lay ; 
in her power; but the knowledge that his mother would 
be dependent upon him, increased her anxiety to do so. 
Her generous nature acquiesced with clieerfiiliies.s in 
the anticipation of the sacrifices wliich it would l)c ni^- i 
cessary to make in order to afford th<; widow tlio.se : 
comforts which age more especially requires; irny', she i 
loved Rul|)h dearer for tlie solicitude he ever expressed ^ 
for the welfare of his parent. tliougli*jie failed not to ; 
make her .acquainted with the proini.so ho had given : 
never to marry until he could feel a Aiertuinty of still i 
affording her a home beneath his r»of. Happily for tlie I 
orphan girl, she was wholly unconscious of tlie advcr.se j 
interests of her future mother-in-law; and in her day- , 
dreams of future happiue.s.s as tlie wife of the young | 
husbandman, she formed many little plans for her com- | 
fort, and in imagination transferred to her the love 
which her warm heart liad entertained for her own de- 
p.arted p.areiits. Little did she deem how great was the 
difficulty her betrothed found in gaining his mother’s 
consent to the union, and that, had he not pleaded more : 
urgently than he had ever done on any other subject, 
she would have remained ine.xorable. J.talph certainly 
had reason and even prudence on his side, wiien he de¬ 
clared that he saw no just grounds for jiostponing hi.s 
marriage, since Jcs.sy was now fully competent to under¬ 
take the imiiortant office of village tnodixte, and hei 
industry, taste, and perseverance could not, he tliouglit. 
fail of meeting yvith success. But Mrs Benson was 
unwilling to admit the validity of his arguments. In¬ 
dependent of the selfish fears she entertained lest tiic 
union should war against her interest, she felt some 
reluctance in yielding up the position of mistress, wliieh 
she had for so many years enjoyed; and her judgment ; 
w'as too mucli warped by prejudice, for her to perceive j; 
how unlikely it was that one so gentle, and wlio had 
from her earliest youth been accustomed to the exercise j 
of forbearance, should assume an unw.arrantable autho- ^ 
rity, or even be desirous of disputing those iKjints wlierc 
justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth the i 
asperities of her mother-in-law’s disposition; and, ol' 
course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstanding the ty- .|- 
ranny to v^hlcli she was exposed, the young wife never 
repined; no word of complaint ever fell from her lips; 
nor would she suffer her husband h) know how much 
she underwent, lest it should mar his peace. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive—if we have never witnessed it or" 
felt it—how much unhappiness the ill-temper of one in¬ 
dividual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is 
unfortunately connected. As there is no xwrson so un¬ 
important as to be incapable of conferring pleasure, so 
in proiM>rtion is the baneful influence; and thus the 
domestic harmony of many a little circle is changed to di.s- 
cord, and the most disastrous events not unfrequently en¬ 
sue. The meekness of the gentle young wife in the present 
instance, however, preserved t^e quietude of her home. 
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Hiul she retaliated, that home would have been to Ralph 
deprived of half its attractions, and thus her forbeaniiice 
obtained a revtard (the approval of her own conscience 
alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. In¬ 
dependent of the trials of patience Jessy sufiered from 
the widow’s querulous disposition, the first twelve months 
of licr married life passed prosperously iind happily. Slie 
found ample and profitable employment for all the leisure 
she could spiirc from the fulfilment of her domestic duties 
in the pursuits of her business. Indeed so highly were 
her abilities esteemed, that every damsel in the village 
was desirous of having her Jiunday and holiday gown 
niiwle by her fairy fingers; no one else,' they thought, 
could fit the shape so exactly, or arrange the trimmings 
so tastefully, as she did ; and even the sipiire’s lady oc- 
cjisionally sent for her to assist lier maid when she had 
dresses to .alter; but at the expiration of that period, a 
trial awaited tier which conld neither be foreseen iior 
averted. 

‘ Whilst cng.agc‘d one morning in his usual farming oe- 
eupatioiia, lialph met w'itli an ataudent by the falling of 
a lieavy piece of wood uiwjii his right arm. lie thought 
it trifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his em¬ 
ployment; hut tlie pain and swelling greatly increasing, 
lie was obligeil to desist, and return home. His wife’s 
careful nursing, and his motlier’s experience in the treat- 
incut of wounds and bruises, he thought would soon 
efl'c(;t a cure; but ho found it to lie otherwise. Tlie 
limb was injured so seriously, that medical assistance 
was necessary. * The sincerity and dept.li of .lessy’s 
allbetioii ivas now put to tlie test. His helpless condi¬ 
tion required her constant attc iition, bis pain her sooth¬ 
ing teiiiierness, and,liis spirits lier unostentatious but 
animating piety. Ralph was a well-priiieiiilcd .and 
amiable young man, but be jiossessed little streiigtli of 
miml. Aceustoined from his iiifaney to enjoy a roI)u.st 
constitution and vigorous liealTli, he had never tliougbt 
tluit .sickness and debility might be bis lot, and when it 
came, he sunk into a state of depression from which it 
'.v:is diflicult to arouse iiim. llappily for tlie young 
couple, they luid niaile a reserve, in their sea.soii of pro- 
.sperity, for wdi.at they termed * a rainy day,’ and a small 
.sum liad been providently saved from the sale of her 
lather’s etleet.s. Jessy, however, resolved at oiu’e to 
I'cly on no such small resources. Her corporeal and 
mental powers were called into full exercise; and she 
liecame the sole stay of lier stricken husband and bis 
aged mother. With her accustomed peevisliness, Mrs 
Benson saw' no virtue in her daughter-in-law’s conduct; 
slie was herself continually bemoaning the evil which 
had befallen her son, and she thought it a proof of want 
of feeling that Jes.sy could be cheerful mid gay. She 
could not understand the motives whieli actuated that 
iioble-iniiided girl, and she continually put false coii- 
stnietions on lier actions, from tlie fact of her own selfisli 
nature not being able to comiireiiend generosity in Us 
self-denying character. 

But the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and 
care of the young wife, failed in restoring the use of poor 
Ralph’s injured limb; and after some weeks had elapsed, 
it was suggested by one of his neighbours that it wmuld 
be well to obtain tho advice of some of the faculty in 
London, where it could be bad gratuitously bj' becoming 
an inmate of one of the hospitals. His mother was 
vehement in her opposition to this plan. She conld not 
liear, she said, that her darling sou should tie taken a 
hundred miles away, and left to the care of strangers, 
perhaps to die of neglect; but Jessy saw the matter in 

• a different light. She felt confident, that under his pre¬ 
sent treatment, her husband would never regain the use 
of his limb; indwd the surgeon had talked of amputa¬ 
tion as the only means of saving his life, and she had 
heard that tiie skill' of the first of the profession could 
be obtain^ for the poor through the medium of those 
excellent institutions. Ralph’s first idea was, that he 
must go alone. ; but Jessy had determined otherwise. 
She g,aw the difiiciffty which would follow giving up her 
business for a season, cs^'cially as it was now their only 


means of support; but she saw- also that the beneficial 
results which were anticipated from the visit, were likely 
to bo rendered i ncflefdual by his solitary si tuution. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to him, and obtain some 
employment, slic felt assured that the chances of his re¬ 
covery were greiitcr; for she dreaded the probable result 
of his being wholly deprived of her society and atten¬ 
tions. 'rhis’plaii she thouglit also would silence her 
mother-in-law’s objections; but on this point she was 
mistaken. Mrs Benson declared tliat she would not be 
left behind alone. She was too weak, she said, to wait ; 
upon herself; and by wliat means was she to ix; sup- 
IKirttxir' It wa.s ill vain that Jes.sy assured her that she 
would share willi her her earnings, and represented that 
it w.TS not likely that the neighbours, witli whom she had 
lived for so many year.s, would suffer her tti want either 
assistance or ]irovi.sion. She was obstinate in lier deter- 
tiiiiia,tion to go witli tliein, if, she said, (hey w'cre mad 
EWiW''i to go at all. 

'it is was a fresh trial for jxior ,les.sy; but she saw no 
other alternative than to submit; and since submit she I 
must, she resolved to do it graciously. The expense of I 
the journey for tlirec persons woejj take the priiuiipid ; 
part of her little store; but this yfffWtm of tier trouMe 
was removed by the Ixjiievolenee of llie squire, who had 
idways shown a willingness to assist any member of 
(tiles Gibbons’s family. He kindly oflered iii.s travelling 
carri.age to conduct them, observing, that it would not 
only syiare tliein the expense, but lx; a more easy mode 
of conveyance for the invalieif Je.s.sy’s gratitude was 
unbounded at thi.s unlooked-for kindness, and her heart 
beat with indescribable emotions as she contemplated 
this assistance, as a proof that 1 leaven favoured lier pro¬ 
ject 'ey facilitating her mean.s of undertaking it. «■< 

The cottage was left under the care of a neighbour, and 
taking as little luggage .as possible, the trio set out on their 
journey. As they travelled by easy stages, on account 
of the motion increasing the pair; in Ralph’s arm, tliej'' 
were three days in aeeoniplisliiiig it; and far from eu- 
viaWe was Ids or his wife’s situation in having their 
mother for a companion : she could see no pleasing pro¬ 
spect to divert, no mercies to call forth Iter thankful¬ 
ness ; and she did little else but compliiiu the whole of 
the way. Jessy, on the contrary, felt so animateil by 
the anticipated result of tlie visit,, tliat she had no room 
for tlie admission of aught s.ave gratitude and hope. 

'I’lie squire had provided Raljili with a ticket of ad¬ 
mission to an hospital of which he was one of the direc¬ 
tors, and thither tliey imniedintely drove. Jessy’s first 
care was to see her husband comfortably settled in his 
new abode. This done, she took leave of him, it must 
be confessed not without a p.aiig, and then sought a home 
for herself and lier mother-in-law. Whe felt timid and 
solitary when she found herself alone in London’s crowded 
streets ; but she at length succeeded in procuring a small j 
ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, to which j 
she immediately conducted the old woman. 

‘A miser.able home this,’ tlie widow muttered, after ' 
she had with soniC dilfieulty mounted two flights of dark 
and steep stairs. 

‘ The entrance is unpleasant, but the room is neat and 
cleanl}', dear mother,’ Jessy soothingly observed; ‘ and 
I trust,’ she added, ‘ that we shall not require to occupy 
it for a very long period.’ But Mrs 'Benson could see 
nothing to admire, and nothing to hope. She persisted 
tliat Jessy had brought both herself and son to die in a 
strange place, removed from all their friends, and no 
arguments on the port of the young wife could quiet 
her, 

Our heroine’s next duty was an endeavour to find 
some employment which would serve to support them 
till Ralph became convalescent; but hero her little 
knowledge of the state of trade in London had induced 
her to form a wrong estimate of the diflacnlties she had 
to contend with. She imagined that she had only to 
jxirsevere in her applications to the houses of business 
where female labour was required, and that success 
must at leflgth crown her effort!?; but she was mistaken 
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and disappointed; and she tlien discovered that hun- Jessy blushed. ‘Not personally, ma’am,’ she re- j 
dreds of Jier sex were jdaced in the same pitiable situa- turned ; ‘ but I have heard my husband speak of a Dr j 

•tioM, and many of them in consequence wanting the A-w'ho has showed him particular attention and j 

common necessaries of life. Jessy’s mind was not, liow- kindness.’ j i 

over, of a character to sink under discouragements; She ‘lie is one of the physicians in attendance on the |; 
had the satisfaction of finding, on her visits to the hos- hospital, and is well known for his benevolence,’ Mrs 
pital, whii;h were as frequent as the rides .aliowcd, that Grover obscirved, as she moved towards the door, 
lier beloved husband was improving under the care and * (.)h! madam,’ exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing 
skill he enjoyed. It is true her money was almost ex- after licr with a look of great earnestness—‘ oh! madam, 
pended, and want seemed ready to startle her by his do you think I might be so bold as to ask to see him ?’ 

W'an a.spoct; hut her fortitude and humble trust in the ‘Do you wish to inquire concerning the state of your 

protectiop of .an all-wise and all-gracious I’rovideiice hushaud’s Ivealtli ?’ the l.ad^- demanded, 

forsook her not. ‘ No, ma’am,’ she hesitatingly replied ; ‘ I am not in 

j The change from a liealthful and airy situation to a doubt on that imatter. 1 am tliankfvd to hear he is In a , 

I confined eli.ainber in the most densely-populated part of likely way to recover the entire use of his limb; but— 

\ I tlie metropolis, greatly affected the health of the widow, but-’ 

Ij ,fes.sy was less, a sufferer from it, because she was less ■ ‘ Hut whjit?’Mrs Grover inquh'cd. 

I .at home; but.slie began to entertain serious :ipprehen- ‘1 am too intrusive in asking such a thing perhaps,’ 

j sious lest her mother-in-law’s dc.ath should he the re- cried ,le.ssy ; ‘ but 1 thouglit if Dr A-would kinilly ^; 

suit; and know'ing bow dear she was to her son, not- let my poor husband know' that I am working for you, ' 

i ; withstanding her faults, the wife was obliged to speak ma’am, and tliat that is the reason he does not sec me 

I i with great caution to him when slie gave law report to-day, it would dispel his fears, and make me verj' 

j concerning his mo^ir’s situation. Tlie failure of Jessy’s Iiappy.’ 

: plans with respe;^ to procuring enqiloyinent in the ‘1 will make the request for you,’ Mrs Grover re- 

i manner she iiad A:peoted, induced her to request her joined with an approving smile. ‘ and 1 don’t <loubt it i 

; landlady's permission to put a bill in her front window will be grailt(xl.’ I 

I intimating that needle-work w.as jierformeil by a person Tla; lady bad not been lonj; aliseiit from the room, j 

residing in the bousi“; .and the request was most opimr- when the tbotman re-appearod with the request tluil: 

I tunely ni.ade, for tile woman informed her th.at she liad Je.ss,y would wait on Dr /V-in the drawing-roiiin. ; 

I that morning been aske;/if .she knew' of any person who Stic arose witli a palpitating heart, aii?^ coidd sciircely ; 
j would assist in making up mourning for a lady in w’liose summon courage to raise lier eye.s as she entered the 
I family a dcatli liad just taken idaee. 'J’lie oiler w.as an ajiartmcnt, lc.st the favour she b.ad asVcU slionld liavc ; 
j inviting one to poor .Tessy, who bad exelianged her last been docMiicd a liberty ; but the kijid voi< e of the idiy- ] 
piece of silver coin ; but she felt it necessary to eonsnit sician rc.assurcd her. ‘So, you arc the- wife of Ralph i 
with her mother-in-law ore she accepted of it, as it Uenson, young woman?’!ie said as she advanced. Jessy 

would eonstr.ain her to leave homo for the whole of the curtsied an assent. ‘And you .arc concerned lest your j. 

!' da,y. Mrs Benson was .'it first angry at wdiat siie (tailed husband should be made unhappy by your absence?’ Jie 

jl herd.aughter’s wi.sli, to neglect her; but when her sellisli- further iuterrogaded. 

I i ness led lier to contenipbatc the henclit w bicli she should i ‘ Not by my ali.sciice, siiwan .Jessy’s reply, * but by 


j share, she imgraciously consented. ,lossy immediately 
I proceeded (agreeahl.y to the direction given lier) to the 
j residence of'Mrs Grover, who .gladly eng.'iged her ser- 
! vices for the ensuing week, and who, moreoMT. upon 
I hearing her simple story, v luuteereil to recommend in.,- 
j to the ladies of her aeqjuaintaiice. The mild eyes of tlic 
j young sempstress overflowed with tears of gratiindu 
I at this assurance; slie was too little versed in the ways 
I of the world to know that ladies with really kind 
: intentions are apt, for the want of ,a little tliought, to 
j jiromise, under the excitement of instinctive clmrity 
j and sympatliy, a great deal more than they are eitlmr 
able, or, in some instances, w illing after wants to per¬ 
form. Be this as it niny, Jessy, b,y the exjiedition and 
neatness with wliicli she executed her task, gave entire 
satisfaction to her employer. A source of imcnsiness, 
how'ever, occurred on tiie third day. It was tlie time 
appointed by tlie rules of the in.stitutton for visitors 
j to be admitted to the hospital, .and she had neviir yet 
; failed in availing lierself of the opportunity to see her 
j husband. She could have borne tlie jirivation with 
fortitude, liad she been able to make him acquainted 
witli her engagements elsewhere, but she could find 


no one who could undertake the mission; and kindly 
as were the feelings of her present employer towards 
liiT, she yet saw that she was too much interested in 
liaving the mourning finished, to consent to any delay. 
Wliilat she was sitting musing upon the disappoint¬ 
ment and anxiety lier beloved Ralph would feel at 
not seeing her form enter the ward at the usual liuur, 
Mrs Grover, who, meanwhile, had been planning tlie 
.arrangemeut of the qrape ornaments from a maga¬ 
zine of fashions which lay open before her, was suiii- 
moned from the room by the footman’s announcing tliat 
Dr A-liad arrived. 

‘ A Jessy repeated, raising her eyes suddenly 
from her work. , 

Do you know that gentleman f’ inqmred her com- 
pamon m some surprise. ’ 


! 


the cause being unknown to him.’ 

‘ 'IV’eli, tn,y ;rood yimug woin.an, you may n;.,! satiifieu : ■ 
i;'i that litad,’ be kindly rejeiiied ; ‘1 sliall visit the 
liospital to-d.'i3', and will niai<e a poini of seeing him. : 

' i;iv, is tliere any other wa.y in vvliiet. 1 can sew:- j 
you ?’ 

Jessy btssitated a moment. ‘ Oli, sir, yarn are very ; 
kind,’ siic enevgetieaily exclaimed; ‘ and if it W'cre not . 
too much to tOik, 1 w'ould wish you to visit my liusliauLl’ 
iMOtlicr, v.'lio i,s seriously ill at our little lodging.’ 

‘ Give me your address, and I will cidl upon her lo- 
I'.iorrov,-,' he returned, 

I’ear.s of gratitude filled the eyi's of the now hajipj 
.yourif; wife—gratitude too iunverfal for expression, rila 
n.anicd the number and the street in wliiidi she lived; ; 
nor did she forget to caution tlie kind physician not to i 
speak of his niotlier’s illness to Ralph. Again she curt- j. 
sled, and retreated, but not till the benevolent dwciple 
of Bsciilapiushad forcuil into her liand a small donation, i; 
whieli, ill her present nircumstanees, was to her a little b 
fortune. i 

1 >r A-was not a man io promise much, but ho was | ‘ 

a mail to act, and to gain his eonfidcuce and esteem was ! 
of no small v.'iltte. lie visited the elder Mrs Benson on 
the morrow, and recommended iui immediate cliange to 
a more airy and healthy situation as the only means o* ' 
restoring the aged invalid. The widow- was touched 
with the cheerful assent Jessy iriiuodiatiily g.ivc to tlii.s 
proiiosal; she was aware it must be a s.acrifice to her 
feelings to remove her to a greater distance from her' i, 
husband; she knew also it would add to her toil by ' j 
lengthening her walk ; and her conscience told her that j | 
slie deserved not sucli a return from the young creature, \ j 
whose afl'ection she had made no effort to gain, and 
whom slie had even treated with unkindness. j 

The change was made as booh as Jessy’s engagement | 
with Mrs Grover would permit, and they now occupied | 
a large airy cliamlier, open to the fields. ‘ I trust you ; 
will revive here, dear mother,’ was the daughter’s ex- ! 
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damation a fuw Jays after tlieir aAival, as slic* arranged 
the pillow of an easy-chair she bad hired expressly for : 
the invalid. ‘ Under good Dr A——’s care, both you and 
Ralph will soon be well,’ she continued, ‘ .and we shall 
return to our home so very happy!’ Mrs Benson’s 
heart re.sponded that she at lea.st iletierved to he .so; })ut 
her pride would not at present let her acknowledge that 
Je.ssy had done quite right. 

‘ Oh, what a blissful siglR it will be to see dear Ralph 
using his arm again!’ tlie young wife pursued, wdiilst 
her countenance was irradiated with delight at the bare 
idea. 

‘Nay, it depends upon tbb manner in whicli ho uses 
it,’ interpos(al the old woman, whilst a smile of pleasan¬ 
try foreign to her usual habits lit up lier features; ‘sup¬ 
pose lie exercise it in making you feel its power ? ’ 

‘I would eiieerfully suinnit even to tliat,’ Jessy laugh¬ 
ingly rejoined ; ‘ anytliing th.at would prove th.at his 
strength was restored.’ 

‘It shall work for thee, my own Je.ssy, and I shall 
never tliink it can do enough to repay .all thy kindness,’ 
C'Sclaimcd a w'cll-known voice, and Ralph was the ne.xt 
uioment in the jireaenee of his motlier and his w'ife. 
The former uttered a ery of surprise, and the latter 
sunk into liis extendeal anus. The young man being 
pronounced suHicicntly eoiivalescent, had procured his 
dismissal unknown to his faniil> ; and not being aware 
of the severe illness of his mother (though he had been 
jid'ornicd of tlioir removal), ho had come witli liie inten¬ 
tion of giving Jhom a joyful surprise. Ills heart heat 
({uiek with pV;.asure when Ik; heard the kindly tones 
w ith whieli Mrs Henson addressed her dauglitei ; it was 
a iiapiiy ome‘u,*lie thought, and it made tlie l)lisa of liis 
return iiiori; complite. 

The pale aspect of Iris niatiier, liowever, excited liis 
alarm; but dossy assured liiin tiiat lier liealth was 
already improving, and :die dwulited not t)ut a week or 
two at most in t'-cir present abode would restore I’cv so 
far a*', to enaide iier to undertake the journey lioiiie. 
'i'hcir kind i'rieii'l tin: squire had, slic said, tliroiigh the 
medium of lier sister, ohered tiie use of the triivelliiig- 
carriagL’ once more. ‘ And oh liow' liappy home will be 
after llus long .alisenee!’ sIk: cuergctieally added. 

‘ Snn iy 1 shali value tlie us‘: of my limbs mure than 
ever 1 did before,’ exelainied R.ilp>b. 

‘i sindl value yi>ii more tliaii ever, after having so 
jieririy hast you,’ responded Jessy, wliilst slie struggled 
betw'een smiles and tear.s. 

‘ And T tiopc i siiall value you both more than T have 
b.itberto done,’ cried ttie widow, now- eoinpletely' softened 
anil Iiunihled at the c.uutemplatiim of tlie .selfish jiart she 
olid taken, and she opened lierajaiis to fold Iicr cliildren 
togetlior ill lier cnibraee as she spoke. 

And need wi; say liow delightful was such a eoufes- 
siou to our long-enduring heroine. Her meekness and 
forlic nrancc had aecoinplislied the desired object. Slie 
iiad won the love of one wlio laid Iiitlierto been .icar 
to lier for her Imsband’s sake, but whom lier wanu 
heart desired to encirele with its aHectioiis for her own. 
'fhe griefs of her past life were forgotten—that happy 
moment reiiaid them all. 

Many w'cre the joyful greetings and eongratulidions 
whieli accompanied tiie return of the Bensons to their 
native village, and Ralph recornincneed his employment 
with feelings of gratitude which made his labour sw'cet. 

■ Jessy, too, thought that the suii slione brigltfer, that the 
birds a,ang sw'oeter, and that everything looked more 
beautifnl, than tlioy had done before; and thus it ever is, 
■wlieu the storins of afliietion are past, and the sw eet 
calm of happiness follows. The widow lived to see her¬ 
self surrounded by a numerous train of grandchildren; 
but she was an altered woman. Hitherto, her life had 
Ixjcri a source of disquiet to those around her, but now 
(although long-indulged hahi;.s could not be entirely 
eradicated) a new pirinciple having been implanted—a 
principle of Ipve and peace—its salutary effects were 
seen m her words and actions, and she became a hl(;ss- 
uig where she had before been a bane. 


Ilapipy would it he for society were hers an insulated 
ease, and hapipy would it be if forbearance were exer¬ 
cised wlien families are thus tried, since expierience, with 
few exceptions, proves the trutli of tlie proverb of the 
wise man of old, that ‘ a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
hut grievous wmrds stir uj) anger.’ 

WHAT ’J'O DO IN CASES OP ACCIDENT. 
rnxcM'tiKinj bones. 

Theke are few accidente more frequent, or more dis¬ 
tressing in tlieir results, tlian those arising from frac¬ 
tured Vioncs; and none in vidiich the attempts at relief 
afliirded by bystander.s are fraught witii greater danger 
to till; patient. Wlieu a iicrson is seen to full jirostrate, 
tlie first impulse of the crowd is to raise him up, with¬ 
out stojiping to inquire llie nature or extent of the acci¬ 
dent, and totally oveiiookiug the fUet, that tiie reeunibent 
UBsitioii is the one elio.scn by natiire as tb'atbest adapted 
for the sick, tlic weary, and tlie infirm—as the only 
position in wliieli tliey can enjoy ;>t:rfect rest, without 
tlie o.xereisu of any museidar elfort. In tlie ease of 
fracture of any' part i;f the lower ejhremity, moving the 
patient from llu; liorizontal posiTSitis tiroductive of 
great mischief, and a knowledge yf this simple fact 
would, in a majority of cases, avert the necessity of tin; 
surgeon’s knife, or the patient from permanent lameness 
and much subsequent torture. 

Tlie n riter’s attention was first partiiinlarly drawn to ! 
this subject by an accident tli*t occurred some years ago i 
to himself, ili.s horse fell witli him, and as it hapiienod | 
in a principal London thoroughfare, a crowd inniie- 
diately gathered round, and the first cry was, ‘ Lift tlie 
gentleman up.’ Happily for him, his presence of mini^ 
iiad not deserted him, and lie enjiiiiied them to desistj 
as, being a medical man, be best knew bow to proceed. 

In a few' moments he discovered that his log w'as broken, 
aiui then the consoquenees of being ‘ lifted up’ oeeurred 
to him in all their liorror. A .shutter having hcoii pro- 
j cuved, tie directed it to tic laid down at Ids side, and i 
I moving very cautiously, so as not to disturb tlie limb, 
soon contrived to edge iiiniself upon it» it was tlicn 
raised by fimr of the iij'standcrs, and in this manner he 
was carried to his residenee'. 

A few' moments’ consideration will con vince us of the 
impropriety of raising llu; body fi'oin the ground. It 
may readily lie eoiiceiv'ed that, by preserving the Iiori- 
zontiil position, if tiie limb be straight, encased as it is 
bi' it.s v'arious irnisele.s and integuments, the liroken bone 
vvill reiiiain in its natural situation ; but that, liy raising 
tile body (.and consequently tlie leg), we make a lever of 
the; upper half of the boiie, the broken point of whioji 
bcoomes the fulcrum, and turns at right angles with the 
low'er lialf, whieli, liaving lost its continuity of support, 
is disiwsed to preserve its original posture; and that 
by tins, altliongh the skin may not in every case be 
aetiiaily torn, still there must be an approximation to¬ 
wards it, and tliat tin; surrounding parts must be more 
or less hiecratetk Should the skin be torn, the simple 
fracture, in tlie language of surgery, becomes a com- 
pounil one, tlie inconvenience to the patient more severe, 
and the chances of recovery considerably lessened. 

The possible inisehief, and consequent danger, docs 
not rest here. One of the arteries of the limb may be 
wounded by a point of the fractured bone, and then the 
danger is mnch increased. The arteries gradually in¬ 
crease in size from tiie foot upwards, anil above the 
knee unite into one trunk or main artery, any lacera¬ 
tion of which is productive of the worst (gmsequences. 
EVen in the foot tliey are large cnougii, if 
be permitted to continue, to produce fiWIfgisitijifei al¬ 
though in that case time enongli is genera^ l^btiuned 
to arrest the hemorriiage. But sluMd tbie be 

fractured, and the femoral, or main artery, of fee limb 
be wounded, the flow of blood is so greaL that if not 
immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in 
three minutes. 

The femoral artery .takes the course of, and runs 
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parallel to, the thigh bone; and when that is broken, it 
will readily be seen how likely it is to be pierced by a 
spicula of bone, or one of its broken points; and this 
indeed fre<piently happens. 

It now remains for us to consider what we are called 
upon to do in accidents of this nature. In the first place, 
do not attempt to alter the position frurn that in which 
the patient falls; that is, supposing the limb be not bent. 
Administer a glass of wine, or spirit and water, ob¬ 
tained from the nearest good Samaritan (and one will 
easily be found); next, should the accident occur in a 
crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent 
tlie sufferiT from being pressed upon or run over. In a 
few moments, if his senses have beim spared, he will be 
able to saj' where he is hurt, by gently moving his 
limbs. A shutter should now bo obtained; and if he 
possesses siiincient nerve, it will be best, as in the 
writer’s case, for him gradually to edge himsedf upon it, 
as lie will bestrknow what degree of motion he can bear 
without pain. If he is unable to do this, one of the 
bystanders must proceed to assist him, by supporting 
the injured limb. 

It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. 
Suppose, for ins^f'ij^, the limb be raised by lifting the 
foot, if we refer tl the observations already made, we 
shall perceive the aimo consequences will occur as if 
the person were raisfid from the ground. It is therefore 
necessary to remember, from tJie first moment of the 
accident to tlie last before the cure, that in raising a 
broken limb, care mu.st taken to use both hands, the 
one placed below, and the other above the iioint of frac¬ 
ture, as if tlie limb were in two separate pieces, and but 
slightly held together. 

^ It may happen that the patient is insensible, and the 
.scat of injury not obvious. He may be suffering from 
compression of the brain, or concussion, or fracture of 
the .skull or spine, or may have sust.ained some internal 
and severe injury. In such eases the worst consequences 
are always to he apprehended, and the suflerer must be 
treated with the utmost tenderness. If the jiower of 
swallowing remain (whieli may lie known by pouring a 
little water ijitn the mouth), a little wine, or spirit and 
water, may invariably be given, and this is .all Hint i.s 
necessary: great mischief often .arises from lioing too 
rmieh. l,et the patient be placed \jpon a litter, and 
carried home, or to the nearest hospital, with great 
care and tenderness. 

To return to the case of fractured leg. Before placing 
the pati(;nt in bed, be careful that everything is well 
prepared for Ills reception, ns he will have to remain 
there at least one month without moving the broken 
limb. It is of grt^at importance to have the bed so hard 
and smooth, as to receive no impression from the weight 
of the body. A small French bedstead, wide enough 
for one person only, will be found most convenient, a 
lath bottom being indispensable; if this cannot be liad, 
an ironing-board must lie placed on the sacking, and 
on this a liorse-hair mattress, covered by a bliuiket, 
over which nail down the sheet tightljt on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the sliuttcr, place it 
on a line, and level with the bed, and lot him shift him¬ 
self upon it, as we have before descrilied. Before this 
removal, splints had better be apjilied to the limb, as 
it can then be supported with less pain to the frac¬ 
tured parts. 

Frar.lures of ihc arm and forearm are in general more 
easily cured than those of the lower extremity, although 
the future freedom of the forearm depends in a great 
measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, 
of course, do not involve the iiec'essity of maintainitig 
the recumbent position; and all that is necessary pre¬ 
vious to professional attendance is, the placing the arm 
in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

Getting a broken limb means nothing more than placing 
the fractured ends of the bone opposite eivch other, and 
retaining them there by the application of splints niade 
of wood or mill-board. Much misapprebeitsion pre- 


vaila on this point; it is generally considered as a fur- I 
niidable operation, requiring to he performed as soon 
after the accident as possible. When the fracture hap¬ 
pens to be a compound one, with one end of the bone 
perhaps protruding through the skin, it is then desirable 
to reduce it as soon as possible ; but otherwise, it may 
be postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the pa¬ 
tient’s future requirements. 

Ill closing this paper, the writer cannot help advert¬ 
ing to two points of great iiiiportanee in the treatment 
of fractures, although in doing so he is aware he is tres¬ 
passing beyond the limits he has prescribed fur himself; 
they arc, on the impropriety of blood-letting, and the 
use of cold applications, during any period of tlic subse¬ 
quent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to 
to prevent inflammation; tins it will not do: and the 
proof is, that uniformly, the more delicate the subject, 
the greater is the degree of suseeptibility to its attacks. 
But in fractures, we have really no inflammation to 
dre.a(l, nor blood to spare, for nature will require more , 
tlian her usual supply to repair the injury sustained, 
and, if ntxjdlessly subtracted, the period of cure will Ik^ 
proportionably prolonged. 

With respect to cold applications, we do not always 
.sufficiently disewiminate tlie nature of the complaint for 1 
which tiny are used. For pain .arising from inllamma- j 
tory action, cold is an excellent application; but for jiain 
arising from contusion of parts, warm fomentations .are ! 
by far the most soothing .and efficient. It is a trite I 
observation, that old fractures are as w-nsitivc to at- j 
mosphcric changes as the barometer. Where warmth 
alone has been used, the writer Ii.as never known this j 
to occur. ■ I 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHIXESE. 

SKCOKI) AIW'IC'I.E—HOOKS. j 

Havint. given some idea of the manner in which '• 
the Chinese record their ideas in writing, we will now ■ 
describe the means by which tliose ideas are dis.si.atii- ! 
nated in print; first detailing the meelianical processes 
by which books are, if we may so speak, niaimfiictured; 
and, secondly, afl'ording some information respecting ; 
their contents. 

Printing—instead of originating in some sncli for¬ 
tunate accident as liistorians and collectors of tradi¬ 
tions are so fond of tracing nearly every invention 
to—was, as Dugald Stewart has explained, more pro- 
h.ibly the result of those general causes on wliieh 
the progress of soincty seems to depend. However 
the art m.ay iuave originated, one thing is certain, 
tliat it was employed by the Chinese as early as the 
tenth century, or five centuries before its gimerid 
adoption in Europe, ('hinesc printing, as then prac¬ 
tised, was exactly the same as it is at jiresent. Those I 
who liave read the ‘Facts about the Chinese,’ pri*- 
viously detailed, arc aware tliat this singularly vain i 
people consider themselves perfect in nearly everything . 
—in printing among the rest: and therefore deem im- , 
provement impossible. Hence, nothing can be more j 
primitive and simple than the means they adopt; no¬ 
thing, moreover, can be more elfectnal—except presses ■ i 
and moveable types, which the Chinese know little | 
about. 

The Chinese literary man sends his ‘ copy — not,. 
as we do, immediately to the printer—but to a tran- 
scril>er. Tliis is a person skilled in what we should 
call penmanship, who copies the manuscript in the bohl, 
legible characters of the Sung-te hand,* which, from skill ! 
and practice, lie is enabled to render as uniform in ap- i 
pearance as Roman print. The copy is made on single ! 
leaves—two pages on each leafi with a division or white 
column in the middle. Tlie writing is inscribed, not in 
horizontal.lines, as with us, but in perpendicular co¬ 
lumns, arranged so as to bo read fiom right to left. 
Having made his copy, the transcriber passes it to 

* Bee first orliole on this subject, at page iiSl of No. 
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another person; wIjo first prepares a piece of pear- 
tree wood, abore an inch thick, and with n surface 
corresponding to the size of the copyist’s leaves. This 
face having been planed beautifully smooth, is washed 
over with thin rice-water, and, wliile wet, the leaf is 
laid on the wood with the writing downwards. The 
paper being as transparent as our silvcr-pajier, the 
transcriber’s ink shows through, exhibiting the writing 
backwards, just as it is to l)e carved on the block. 
When the solution is dry, the manuscript leaf has stuck 
firmly to the block, and the carver sets to work, cutting 
.away the interstices betwegn the black marks with 
sharp instruments, so as to cause the characters to 
stand up in relief. In short, he is a professor of wood- 
engraving, only he engraves writing instead of pic¬ 
tures. Of course for every leaf (or two p.age8) a 
separate block is required; and could we enumerate 
the works of all the Chinese authors who’ have pub¬ 
lished since tlie tenth century, we should find that 
the accumulated and still increasing number of the.se 
stereotype printing-blocks is jirodigious. Although 
printing from blocks is the general mode, yet moveable 
tJTies were known to the Chinese as early as the eleventli 
century. For a time, single characters made of clay, 
and baked bard, were used; but soon abandoned for tlie 
neater mode now universally pr.aetised—exeept for 'I'he 
Imperial Calendar, published once a quarter, and the 
I’ekin Gazett<‘, is.sned daily, whieli are printed from 
moveable ty))es made of a plastic gum. Thi.s is, however, 
immeasurably iaforior to the bkx;k-printing. 

'J'he blocks Ifliving been cngr.'ived, th(;y are passed to 
flu) printer, properly so cttlled. His part of the business 
is performed with nncoinnion ease and despatch, con¬ 
sidering the simple hieaus at his cunmiand. He has no 
press or niaeliinery of any kind. Beside liini is a quan¬ 
tity of Indian ink, thhkly ground up; in his right 
haial are two hnislies, of the lordinary size of such as 
;;re used by housc-p.aintcrs, one bi ing stuck on at each 
(ml of :i single handle. With that below the hand lie 
inks till! surface of the block. A sheet of the very 
thin paper in general use is tlien placed upon it, the 
hand turned up, and the other brush—a dri/ erne—having 
lieen passed with a light pressure over the paper, the 
impression is taken. Tlie operation is performed with 
such celerity, that an expert printer can take olT from 
two to three thousand impressions in a day. The sliects 
being extrcnuly thin and porous, require no wetting; 
and after time has been allowed for the ink to set upon 
them, they are ready for the folder luid stitcher. 

Printing on hotli sides being of course impracticable, 
from the lightness of tliu paper, the folder turns each 
leaf back to back (for which the white column liefore- 
inentiuned serves as a gauge), pasting together tlie 
blank or unpriiited side of each leaf; hence tlie printed 
siiies have exaetl 3 ' the same appearance as the pages of 
a European book. 

Tlie stitcher now Ukes a certain number of tliese 
pages and sews them with silk thread into a cover of 
snnxith drab-coloured paper. About ten of the little 
volumes go to a work of ordinary size, and the order in 
which they run is numbered on the outer edges of the 
loaves, Thus a hook is never hound in Chino, but ihe 
bookbinder’s occupation is represented by the makers of 
Iwok-cases, or boxes, into which a complete work is 
neatly packed. Some of tliesu cases are splendidly 
Covered with satin or .silk, embroidered with^i'old, exhi¬ 
biting the name of tlie Iwok in legible characters. 'Plie 
selling of books is considered one of tlie most hononr- 
. able of trades; and there is no town in the empire iu 
which a bookseller does not reside. 

Despite the despotic character of the government, 

I ti*** —quite free and un- 
sliacUed by a censorship: no license is required, no 
restrictions are imposed; but t'ne Leu-lee (civil code) 
declares that ‘ whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
luid corrupt books, with tlie view of misleading the 
people, and whoever attempts to excite sedition by 
letters or handbills, shall suffer death by being be¬ 


headed.’ Every writer and printer, therefore, issues 
his works subject to this very terrible responsibility. 
Nor is this law a dead letter: the emperor Kien-lung 
(1736-1795), a great patron of letters, caused three 
unfortunate authors to be put to death in three cxinse- 
cutive years, jjiir publishing books wdiicli, read with 
European eyes and ideas, seemed hardly worthy of 
notice, 'riiis fear, and the supposed infallibility of the 
ancient sages, e.auses each new work on tlie more im¬ 
portant subji'cts of literature to be totally' devoid of 
originality: even fancy and imagination are cruinjied, 
and seldom take high fliglits. Original authors arc few 
everywliere, but in China they are especially scarce. 

'J'lie grand collections of liistorj', philosoplij', and other 
standard national works, comprohiaisively known as the 
‘ sacred classics,’ are printed by royal authority at the 
iiniKsrial printing-press at I’ekin. under the superinten- 
denc(“ of the fonutain of all Cliiiieselcarniiig, thii lJttH-lin 
rxJtegc. They are distributed to the viceroys of pro¬ 
vince'»■ presidents of dcpartnieiits, and petty miigi.s- 
trates, to be deposited in public libraries, one of whie.h 
forms part of eaeli town-liall, or magistrate’s otlieial 
residence, and to it every man iuj^ie empire has ttie 
right of free access. For this rc;'«5* such hooks arc 
seldom found in private colU-ctions. Tl'he other ilepart- 
ments of Chinese literature inehide every possible variety; 
and thousands of works are daily issued in I’ekin, and 
otlier great cities, consisting of novels, romances, willi 
iiioral, amusing, ami comic tales; precepts from the | 
ancient sages, and cxliortation* from living sovereigns; 
plays; songs, fables, and every description of poetry; 
jest-liooks ;iik 1 lampoons; cookery books, and collec¬ 
tions of recipes for curing disorders; predictions of the 
weather and fortune-telling books niaiiiials of devotioiU'- 
and of religious rites; books of etiquette; together with 
alnuuiiics and qiiantitii's of other ephemera it would bo 
impossible to eiumicrate. The more bulky and expen¬ 
sive works on philology, history, and jurisprudence, 
not i^rintcd by the government, are publisliod by sub- 
scrijition in the way wc have jneviously mentioned. 

To give some idea of the gigantic scale upon which 
literary works arc sometimes undertaken‘and carried 
out iu Cliina, ive may mention that the Imperial Eney- 
i clopaidia iu general use, in 4.50 volumes, is a mere 
abridgment of a work, the original of wliich comprises 
no fewer than 6000 volumes. It is in every respect like 
the European works of a similar class, Ibeing a repertory 
of Chinese knowledge in a loxicogr.apliicai form. The 
liistory of the country, from the earliest period to the 
ficcc-ssion of the present or .Mongol dynasty to the 
throne, fills 300 volimies; Shni-jHio, a biographical work, 
occupies J20 volumes; the j-cit-lce, or civil code, may 
be appropriately called the statutes at large, for they 
extend to 261 voluine.s. There is a single collection of 
plays which mimbers 200 volumes. The emperor, Kien- 
lung, caused a reprint to he made of all the standard 
works throughout China: in five years as many iw 
16S,000 volumes were completed, and it was expected 
that the wdiole wdUld extend to 600,000 volumes.* The 
Shm-kitig, in other words, ‘ The Book,’ is regarded by 
the Chinese as we look mxni the Scriptures. It is the 
work of Confucius (whom they call K img-foo-tze), and 
combining a collection of historical aphorisms with a 
species of chronology, is the text-hook not only for moral 
conduct, hut historical fricts. 

From the axioms contained in the works of their 
sages, Chinese Poetry took its rise, as we learn from 
the character that expresses it, which means ‘words 
of Jhe temple.’ Khymatic sentences are delivered and 
cemmented on by the literati in the temples. Rhyme 
is an easy matter; for so similar are the sounds of 
hosts of words having a dissimilar meaning, that Gutz- 
laff says he could write a perfectly intelligible treatise 
in the Chinese language, yet every character, when 


* Th(j reader mimt, however, remember .tlmt a Cbincwe volume is 
RoUlom thicker than two of the monthly ]>arts of this Journal 
w'ouUI he if itched together. 
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read, would be represented to mi Kn-jlish ear by the 
sound ’E.’ On prosody so raueli stress is laid, that 
iDodern versifiers often aim more at the smoothness of 
their numbers than at sense or point. The ancient 
poets are considered the best; the following was written 
three thousand years ago:— » 

‘ The nc«t y.>n Jirlist 'biiihls, , 

Sonjo roblKir hird shall tear ii-wny r 
So yloUlB her hojus tiie aflianced innid, 

Some v/eultUy JonTw reluctant prey. 

Tl»c fhitttTinif bird |u-epan*h a homo, 

In wliioli tlio spoiler soon shnll dwell; 
rorth fijoes the weeiunc bride, coiiKlraimHl: 

A huiitlrod cars the triumph swell. 

i Monvn for the tiny architect, 

A stronger bird liiitli ta’oii Its nest; 

' .Mourn for the hapless, Ktolcn bride; 

How vain the iKunj) to soiitlic her breast!’ 

Of modern.descriptive poetry, notliing is better cal¬ 
culated to interest English ro-adors than a jiotmi written 
by an intelligent Chinese, who, in 1813, accompanied an 
English gentleman to this country as his instructor. It 
is headed ‘London, in ten stanzius.’ In this confined space I 
the author chiefly^tiecd those objects which excited i 
Ills attention, 1:)\'*tW,ir contrist with those of his native 
land. After sta"tin{*th.at— 

‘ Afar in the ooeaii, fanv.n'ds tlie extremity of the Jiortli-v.'est, 

Tliore is a nation or country called Knglaiid,' ' 

he sings (‘oncerning Ihc city itself— 

* Thu tow'orJng odi/ice.s rise stirr^y alxtvc storey, 

In all the istatclincKB oi .‘iiilenclid niansious : 

JtaihngH f>f iron tiiiehly stud the sides of every cnitranw ; 

And streams from the livcr t.iireul.Wti through the walls ; I 

The skies of ea<ih ;n.jai’taient are variegated with devic es ; ■ 

^ TJiroii^'h the windows of glaas appear toe searlet hangings. 

And in the stivet itscU is pivsenled a beaulifiil scene ; 

The congregated buildings litivc ull the ;r.spw t of a picture. 

'rim spacious streets arc exceedingly .vinooth and level, 

Each l)cing cTotised by others at intervals ; 

(m either side iicrairiboJate men ami fcmHlos, 

In the Cifutre earcor alfiiig the carriii.gos aii<l hom‘s : ; 

The mingled sound oi” \ ofees is heard in the shopi-. at evening. 
J)uringniid-winter then(«-nmiulat'.‘d snow s adlieroto tlu* piitiuva}'; 
liBTnpH arc displayrs.1 at night rdor" Ibe 
Their railianJb tw-iiilding like the etar.s of the bJiv,’ 

!tle observe;!, Ib;it ‘the bouses »re eo lofty t,hot you 
may pluck tbe stur.s from .hem; th.'it, on four sacred 
days in the month, pee^de put on their best clothes, and 
go to the tempi#; that tlie virtuous read their sac: ed 
book, whifib t'ley e.all J’e-lee la Kot (pr.ij' to God); that 
tlu; .'ijipearatice of the country is beautiful, and the lulls 
rising one alxfVe liuothor delightriil to heliold; that 
little girls have rosy cl’.eeks :uid fair complexions; that 
men and womeu iiiarry from mutual choice, and love 
and respect each other; and that there arc no second 
wives ; that tiie grass is cut, and dried, to feed cattle in 
winter wlien there is frost and snow; that men .and 
women Kimble into the fields to gather fiowers; that 
poor women at the wheat-harvest g:i.ther the grain 
which is left, :ind sing as tliey go home.'* 

Satires ;ii c constantly aimed againsj general manners, 
and lampoons against private individuals and oftieials. 
As a specimen of the former, we may cite some lines 
on a dissipated Chinese fop, which occur in a novel called 
‘ Dreams of the Ked Chamber— 

‘ His outward form l>y ji.'ituro’s tioiiiity drest, 
b'oul woods iisurpod tliG wildoriioAS hiy bre;iHt : 

Aiid bred in tumiilfc, ignorant <if rule, 

J bated lottcrs', an accoujpllshcd fix>l 1 
In, ijct. doprxvod, contaminuto in rn'md, 
f?trang(‘, had he foarotl the oensure.s of ni.anklnd! 

TitlcH and wealth to him no joys impart, 

Hy jicnury jdnehed, ho sank beneath ti>e smart; • 

In nsido-ssnASH, tho first beneath the sky, 

And curet, in sinning with supremmey! 

Mlukms of pride and luxury lend an ear, 

And elixin his follies, if liis fate ye fear!' 

The Eiiglfth reader may suppose that these powerful 
lines have been polished and .adapted to his taste by the 

♦ The above is ivirt of a Uteml prose-trandation, suppgqd by Mr 
llavla to the second volumu of tliu Royal Asiatic Sooi^y's Transuc- 


translator. But that gentleman assures us the ‘ version 
' is lineatim, and almost verbatim, and pretends to no¬ 
thing more than a very close adherence to the original.’* 

The Chinese have almost universally a taste for 
verses; boys who have just learned to read are taught 
toicompose them. Pedantic schoolmasters adorn their 
walls with their own productions, and paste them up at 
their door-posts. Cups and saucers, pans and screens, 
are ornamented with couplets. Even the kitchens and 
flreplace.s are adorned with verses, chieily on cookery. 

We must defer our account of the drain.atic and ficti¬ 
tious literature of the Chiripse for a third article. 

OCCUPATIONS OP THE PEOPLE OF GiiEAT 
BRirAlN. 

Two parliamentary jiapers, supplementary to the census, 
have just been published, giving a view of tho occujia- 
tions of the people of our island. Though not free of a 
few blemishes on minor points, they seem trustworthy 
ill essentials, and the results are of an interesting n;i- 
turc. The following table presents the employments of 
7,B4C,r>69 fiersons engaged in active life, or living inde¬ 
pendently, leaving 10,91*7,81)0 to be understood as vvomevi 
and children having no recognised occupations 
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The most striking fact evidenced by this table, is tlie di.>!- 
]>ro}iortion of the agricultural class to those devoted to 

* (tnartcriy UevieWj voL 41, p. 1119. 
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active; jiiirBuitis nut nj^ricnltural, tlic former being Icsg tlian 
a half of the latter. It also appears that this disproportion 
is undergoing a nonstant and rajiicl inerease, (or the pro¬ 
portions which the agricultural, the coinuii!reial, and the 
miscellaneous class bore to each other were, iii 

Aijricultiiral. ConiiJu're;:il. MjsccHanooiis. • 

liUI, . :a . 44 . ‘„n 

la-ji, . iw . 4(i .. ... ai 

luai, . •-’!.! . 4-2 . 3() 

while they were rcsiractively, in 

Kill, . i!-’ . 4(: . 32 

iliero lif ing only this source of doubt about the last table, 
that, in the tliree first iiustances, farnilies, and in the last, 
indiviihials, were enumerated. It seems, howevi'f, beyond a | 
doubt, that the abs()lnt(! numbers of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion remain nearly stationary, so that if this branch of our 
national imlnstry is, as it ai>pears, not falling off, but, on 
Ibe contrary, increasing, wc must presume th,at fewer men 
are now rci(uired to perfonn the .sa,nK' amount of work as 
formerly, which, considering the iinjnoveinent of bns- 
bandry, is not unlikely. Tlie increase of tin; population 
between 11!31 and ItM! must therefore have be<;n <mtirely 
a hsorbed by the other lirarndies of industry. ‘ Tlio total 
male popul.atiou of Great llritain, twenty years of age and 
npwiirds, was, in 1S131, .■;,1.'lf),;i!14 ; and in 11141, .■!,r!2.'l,(WIl; 
showing ."in inenaise, in ten years, of abont ():5!l,00l) adult 
males. Hardly one of these additional null has been able 
to find em[>loyment in agrienltnre. The agrienltiiral oe- 
I'lipiev.s and labourers were, in lHlil, flil0,7.ah, and ini ill I, 
only Allowing here for .a eorri;etion pointial out 

by th(! (aimiieraiers, it still aiiiie.'ir.s that, .at the -,:nd ol' (Ik; 
deeemiial iieriofi, there was either no increase, or a very 
smrdi one, in the mimbi-r of adult males enijilojed iii 
.•igrli'.tdfnre. TAe, ease of those employed in eomineree, 
tra .'e. am! mamifae^ures, i.s very diflerent. In lillll, they : 
were I.•J7i!,2fi.'l, and hi lilil they amounted to 1,(412.1)4 1 ;] 
showing 1;hat those branches of iiidnstiw li.ad found employ- | 
mult for luore tlcm 4IR),(.‘iid ad.ditional persons ol' tlse 
: lass b( jore-ineiitiom-d.'-‘- ’ j 

.'.Veit iii a- r, ■marl.,able result of the iui iUiry is, I I'.at ICnglavid 
;u‘l I'eotlaud. are uearl_v upon a par in respect of the jii'O- 
piirtimis of oceiip-dion.s. Attheltnion in 1707, the latter 
"ouutry had no comiiu'rce or mamil'aeturos worthy of the I 
name, and to olitain a. .share of tlie.se, was one in.-iin rea-fiou 
ier its submitting'to the loss of its indejicndenee. The 
j.iirehase lias l,<een worlhy of the saeritiee, for now the 
i ommei eial a ml ma,unfacturin,g iiojmlation of Scotland bear.s 
iost "rioiit the same propiorlion to the ngrieultural as tliat 
if Ifnghmd, sbowing (lie vast progress which onr pieopile 
have made in industry .ami we.altli in Die emtr.so of little 
more I lian a eeutury. Vt'hat makes (hi.s still more ele.ar is, 

I liat Seot.land possesses U'illnn O.tiO per cent, of the pro)ior- 
liouate number of persons of iude))eiideut means which 
I'lngianil doc.s. It is nothing to the purpose that Kngland 
!i'!s more paiiners by 0.211 jier cent.; for Heotlaud.as is now 
hceiiniing iiotorioii.-i, only e.sea.(ie,s tin; infamy of a,numerous 
1 .super popnl.aiion liy denying ri'gnlatcd subsistence to the 
dcstiriite. 

'file following ale the eeuteaimal iiroportions of the 
people in the various classes of oeoupations in liviglaud . ,id 
Scotland:— 


Wo extrtict also the tottil number engaged in each of the 
following mannl'acturejs:— 

Hose, . . - . . 5rt,9.^.5 

Lace, - . . . ;P,,;147 

Wool and worsted, - . - - l('i7,2.0(1 

Silk, -- - - - P.;l,77.'l 

b’lax and linen, - - - fl.a,21'5 

» 

'I he total imndicr of persons engaged in the manufaeture 
of textihle ilihrics in (treat liritaiii is .stated to be *11)0,24tl. 
Of those employed iu mines, tln;re are, in 

Coal mines, - - JI (l,;e{;j 

Copper ditto, - - ,1.'<, I07 

licad ditto, - 11,410 

Iron ditto, ... 10,040 

Tin ditto, - (i,|01 

The total of persons er,iployi;d in mines is \0l'>,112fj. 

Of persons employed in the inannfaetnre. and working of 
iTtftals, there are, beside.'i the miners, in , 


'lion, 

- 

‘g.'i,4 !I7 

vo|iper, 

- 

2,128 

Isad, - 


l.‘2!i;i 

'rill, 

- 

1,32(1 

'here are employed in 

I’otfery and glass. 

> - 
■ 

32,238 

Gloves, 

!l,‘22.5 

Engines and machines. 


18,530 



Kngland 

Sootlimd 


pt'i* oont. 

iu>r uent. 

Agrienlturai oec iiii.atious. 

- 7-40 

8.18 

Trade. maiiuiUeturcs, *Ve. 

•->;). 58 

.30.48 

lnih'pend(;nt, 

- 2.81 

•2.21 

AlvHK-jn‘0]ile, 

0.90 

0.87 

(Hhui*e«, not lIosciIIkmI, 

- 0.42 

0.2fi 

Kesidue: woukii and eliililre.i. 

58.9) 



UlO.OO 

* 100.00 


Ibe returns give what has ]irob,'ibly never been giien 
before- an aeenrate Rtatemr.lt of the nnmlrer of iKr.sens 
employ,.,j ill vavions Inanelies of manufacture. Those etn- 
ployed in the (mttou manutactiu'e arc classed thus:— 
Males, 20 years and upwards, - li5H,H2 

Ditto under 20, - - - , .00,171 

J'emales, *i() years and upwards, 104,470 

Ditto under 20 , - - 7 .*),000 


^ * Hero imd elsewhere, wo borrow passages fioin the uewS' 

piipcrs. 


In considering the number of persons supported by any i 
partieiilar manufaeture, it is to be remembered that the I 
mn;tliers given are of ftetu:il workers, and not of those who, 
as wives, ehildri'ii, &e. are Nijpported by the labour of 
others. The total number of persons whose ocenpatioiis 
wen; aseerlaiued in Great Urit.a.ln vva.s 7,K4(!,.5()0, leaving 
ltl,0(l7,H(i.i as the ‘residue’ of the ]H)]inhitii>n, which must 
1)0 taken to consist of ])eis()n.s dependent on tlio former. 
Therefore, to the number given imiler eaeli emijioynuml., vvff 
must add another number bearinp to it the jiroportion of 
about elev(;n to eight, in order to ascertain the entire 
mimt>er of individu.ils nbom that branch of industry sup¬ 
port. 

it is wDvtby of romiirk, that, from other rej)orip, the 
)))'i.port,ion of tliose workers who are of tender age i,s de- 
(‘leasing, and the total iminber of oliildren now engaged in 
the above oeeniritions is only ol,.')(il), undev One twenty- 
fourth of Die vi'hole workers. 

Tlie largest numi.er rt;tnnied under .'my one oeenpation 
i.s of donu-stie servants, being l,l(i.7.2Xl, of whom f)ltH,!12."> 
are females; and the eonuiiisHioners .instly eoiisider it a 
matter of eongi'atnlation Dial so large :i inimber of fmnale.s 
‘should be comprehended in a class in wliieli habits of 
steady industry, or<;eoi:omy, :ind of .'ittentiou to the iiiain- 
tenanee of a good eharartor, .are so neee.s.sary as tliat of 
domestic servants.’ 

‘ it apjiears that, iu Great Thitaiu, on tiie uiglit: of the (ith 
of .lime, 11141,22,;i03 per.sons sl(;pt in barns,tents, piits, and 
iu the o[ien air; .all!(i persons veve travelling. The ;i,vi'r- 
a.ive number of inliahit.ants to Klii .statute iieres for England 
;nul Wale.s i.s 4,‘i; for Middlesex .and Westmoreland, wliieU 
are the eoniities of tlio highest and lowest a.verages, tbu 
uiutibers are 873 and 11 respectively. The average animal 
nimiberof niaiTiages liirEngkind and Wales to every' 10,000 
iiihabltauts is 78. In Middlese.v, whitdi is the most marry¬ 
ing eonrity, it is O.'i; in Cuniberhuid, which is least so, it In 
.‘>7. The average .if births to every 10,000 for Engl.and and 
Wales is 310 ; of deatb.s, 221 ; of inbabited h<msc.s, ]8.a0. 
ft may be worth noticing, that it is in the maritime coun¬ 
ties we fiml the least eonniarative mortality. 

‘ Few iiersons are aware of the influence of iramigration 
on the increase of the X'opnlatiou of England and Wales. 
'I'bo fact is, flic actual is to the natural increase per 
cent, as 14 to !) nearly in tlio 10 years 1831-1841, the ditfe- 
rmice being u.scribable to immigration princiiially, as it 
';ecnis. 

ill! Cumberland, in KMl, for every 10,000 Inbabittuits, 
Itiere were 3.ati persons bora in Scotland, and 274 bom in Ire- 
liuid. In Isincasliire, there wore ISO Scotch, and 83.5 Irisli, 
for the same number of inliabitonts—that is to say, one- 
tliirteenth jiart of the actual population of iRincaahiie 
Is made uj) of Irish and Scotch, and nearly one-sixteetifh 
of that of Cumberland. Many other counties exhibit 
large jiroportions of immigrants from the sister kingdoms, 
though none so largo as these. No county la free from a 
cousideralile proportion: Sufl'olk and Norfolk, whieh have 
I lewcst, show 33 for every 10,000 inhabitiints. Tluoughout 
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Ktlgland and AVnlca, tlio avoruKO ia 248 for every 10,000, 
or HI for every 1250—that is, sometliiiig more than one- 
fortieth part of the whole jiopulatioii is eomposed of 
strangers. In fact, there seems good gn>und for tliinking 
that the amount of this immigration into England con¬ 
siderably exceeds the amount of emigration from England 
to the colonies.’ Lot it he understood we flo not condemn 
this immigration ; the empire is free to all every man is 
entitled to seek the means of honest subsistence where it 
liest may be found. For our own part, w’e are always glad 
to sec respectable English and Irish in Scotland, and would 
expect the same courtesy extended to our countrymen in 
whatever j>art of the Xfiiitijd Kingdom they may find it 
adv.ant.igeons to settle. 

‘ Uf one hundred marri.agcs, ahemt eight taki^ place with 
both parties under age. Middlesex, Surrey, and Devoti- 
shire, arc tla;. most ])rudent counties in this respect; and 
generally, it is remtirkable that the agricultural counties 
furnish tiu! gnxi-test proportion of early imarriages. I’hc 
number of peraons signing the marriage register by marks 
is considered by the comniissioncrs ns a fair critruion of 
the state of education ; if so, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
W estmoreland, .'ire the best cdueittcil counties. West¬ 
moreland is considerably the most favourable to infant lii'e 
of any count y in Eiigkiud. Next stands Ilamp.shire, Dor¬ 
set, Devonshire, in.iSRornwall ; the le-ast favourable is the 
East Hiding of York^iirc. 

‘(Clergymen (it is understood only of the (dmreh of Eng¬ 
land) are returned tor Engl.iiid at l.'{,.57-t; eoinmcrcial 
clerks (one of the largest desei iptions) for (Treat Britain, 
.')(i,f!3b ; chiropodists, .'iJi ; dressmakers and milliners, 
l()(i,l!01, of whom 22,J74 ^re females, and 127 males, re¬ 
spectively umlcr 20 years of age ; East India Comjrany’s 
service, M>l ; fanners and graiders, 300,12:5 ; government 
civil service, I(>,7.r0 ; agricultural labourers, l,127,101i, of 
whom 11,29.1 are females under 20 ; army, 33,0.17, of whom 
4r,.07G .are soldiers under 20. There are only seven persons 
retureing themselves as oculists in all Great Britain. The 
physicians amount to l-Ufi ; lu intcrs, ]f!,3i:i, of wliom 183 j 
:rre females ; suigeons, apothecaries, .'ind medical students ! 
together, 18,0.18 ; so that tlic whole body of tlie medical : 
profession in Great Britain, including students, comprises i 
only 20,1:54 persons. The tearhers of iimsifr .'ind singing! 
are 3,281, being more Ibau double the number of all tlie I 
other teaelicrs enumerated put together.' I 
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ABMIKAI, THE EAIU, ST VlNCEN’f, 

The name of John JervLs, E.arl St Vincent, will always 
be one of the mo.st revered amongst Briti.sh naval heroes. 
He was the parent of that school of ilisciidine which 
banished from the service tlie coarse manners and loose 
murals that formerly prevailed — not overdrawn pic¬ 
tures of which are to be found in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random. Under his guidance, and by his example, the 
most distinguished officers of his time were promoted ; 
among whom were Collingwood, Sanmarez, and Tron- 
bridge. • He was, moreover, says Dr Parr, ‘ tlie master 
and instructor of Nelson, wliom he fia-med and made a 
greater man than himself, and then did not envy liitu.’ 
Tins is corroliorated by Nelson himself; who, in one 
of his letters to the Earl St Vincent, when on the 
Mediterranean station, wrote thus:—‘'We look np to 
you, as we have always found you, as to our father, 
under whose fostering care we have been led to fame.’ 

The early history of Lord St Vincent cannot lie more 
graphically narrated than in lii-s own words. One day, 
very late in life, he dictated the following autobiograuliy 
to Captain Brenton, his friend and companion :—‘ 1 ■was 
born at Meafotd, in Staffordshire, on the 9th January 
17 : 54 , old style. My father was counsellor and solicitor 
to the admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospital. 
At a veryr^rly age I w^as sent to a grammar-school at 
Burton-uj^n-Trent, where I remained long enough to 
be considered a very capital Latin and .Greek scholar 
for my years; and I was often selected by tlie master 


to show what proficiency his boys had attained. At 
the same time, I frankly own to you that 1 know very 
little about the matter now. At the age of twelve 
years I was removed to a school .at Greenwich, kept 
liy.a Mr Swinton, and where I was to have remained 
until fitted for college, being destincil for the law. This 
favourite plan of my father’s was, however, frustrated 
by his own couehnian, whose name I have now for¬ 
gotten. I only remember that I gained his confidence, 
alw.ays sitting by his side on the coach-box when we 
drove out. He often asked what profession I intended 
to choose. I told him I was to be a lawyer. “Oh, 
don’t be a lawyer, Master Jjickey,” said the old man ; 

“ all lawyers are rogues !’’ 

‘ About this time Strachan (father of the late Adrair.ol 
Sir Richard Straelian) came to the same school, and we 
became great friends. He told me such stories of the 
happiness of a sea life, into wliicli he had lately been 
initiated, that lie easily pcrsuadi'd me to quit the school 
and go with him. AVe set out accordingl.y, and con¬ 
cealed ourselves on board of a sliip .at AVoolwicli. My 
father was at that time absent on the northern (drenit. 
My mother and sisters were in a slate of distraction at 
learning our absence from school, fearing that somi! 
disaster had liappened to us. Bat after keeping tViern 
three days in the utmost anxiety, and suJjToring ourselves 
much jirivatioii and misery, wo thoiiglit k l«;st to return 
home, r went in at night, and made niysell' known to 
my sistcirs, who remonstrated with me rather warmly on 
the impropriety of niy conduct, ami ii-ssurcd me that Mr 
Swinton would chastise me sevendy for it; to whicli 1 
replied that lie certainly would not, for that 1 did not 
intend to go to .school any more, and that I was rcsoB ed 
to lie a .sailor. The next day niy niotlier spoke to me 
on the sub.iect; and I still repeated that 1 would he a 
sailor. This throv Tier into much iierplexity; and, in 
the absence of her hu.sbaud, she made known her grit'l', 
in a flood of tears, to Lady Archlb.ald Hamilton, mother 
of the late Sir AVilliam Hamilton, ami wife of the 
.governor of Greenwich Hospital. Her ladyship said 
slic did not see the matter in the same light as my 
mother did; that she thought the sea. a very hnnourahlc 
and a very good profession, and said she wouhl under ■ 
take to procure me a situation in some ship of war, 
Shortly afterwards, I^ad)' A. Ilarnilton introduced me 
to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore 'I'ownsheiid. 
who was at that time going out in the Gloucester, as 
coniniander-in-chicf, to Jamaica. She requested that 
he would take me on his quarterdeck, to which the cnni- 
inodore readily consented; and I was forthwith to be 
prepared for a sea life. 

‘ My equipment was rather whiit would now he called 
grotesque. My coat was made for me to grow' up to ; 
it reached down to my heels, and was fully large in 
the sleeves. I had a dirk and a gold-laced hat; and in 
this costume my uncle caused me to be intrcxluced to 
mj' patroness, Lady Burlington. Here I acquitted my¬ 
self but badly. I lagged behind my uncle, and held by : 
the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, however, insisted 
on my coming forward, shook bands with me, and told 
me I had chosen a very lionounilile profe.s8ion. She ■ 
then gave Mr Parker a note to Gommodore Townsliend, 
desiring that we should call on him early the next 
morning. This we did; and, after waiting some time, 
the commodore made his appearance in his nightca[) : 
and slippers, and in a very rough and uncouth voice | 
asked me how soon I would be ready to join my ship? , 
I replied, “ Directly.” “ Then you may go to-morrow , 
morning,” said he; “ and I will give you a letter to the 




first lieutenant.” This was in tVie year 1748. As soon 
as the ship was ready for sea, we proceeded to daniaiua; 
and, as I was always fond of an active life, I volun¬ 
teered to go into small vessels, and saw a good deal of 
what was going on.’ 

The venerable and affluent peer then related tlic fol¬ 
lowing honourable trait of his early struggles against 
[loverty:—‘ My father had a very large family, with 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds at starting, 
and that was all ho ever gave me. After 1 had been a 
eonsiderablo time at the station, I drew for tw-enty 
more, but the bill came baek ^fjrotested. I was mortified 
at this rebuke, and made a promise, which I have ever 
kept, that I would never draw another bill without a 
certainty of its being paid. 1 immediately changed my 
mode of living, qjiitted my mess, lived alone, luid took 
up the shiji’.s allowance, which I found quite suffleient; 
waidied and mended my own elothe.s; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my bed; and having by 
these means saved as mneh moneyas would redeem my 
honour, 1 took up my hill; and from that time to this 
( and he said tliis with great energy] I have taken care 
to keep within my means.’ ” 

l-'orsix years did young Jervis sulimit to every species 
of pinching i^rivation ; which, however, did not i)revciit 
him from assiduously cultivating his naval studies to 
make himself eligible for a lieutenant’s commission. Tliis 
he reecivod in tlie early part of .January and was 
appointed to the line-of-hattle-ship Trince, eoinmamled 
by C-aptain Saiinders, wlio saw in the lieutenant quali¬ 
ties wiiich induced him to forward the young (.ffieer’s 
views by every* means in Ids power. 15y 17o!i lie be¬ 
came an admiral, »nd wluoi intrusted with the nav.-il 
eommand of the cxjiedition against Can.oda (then in pos¬ 
session of the l''rench), he appointed Jervis his lirst lieu¬ 
tenant. ( rcneral Woli'c. commiinder-in-ehiof of the mili¬ 
tary forces, sailed in the I’rince. He liajqiened to have 
been u, .sehoulfellow of Jervis, and during' the voyage they 
became fa.st frieiid.s. When arrived before Queliec, and 
on the eve of the siege, the following affecting incident 
look place :—‘On the night previous to the liattle, after 
.ill tile ordens for the assault were given, AVolfe reciueateil 
a private interview with his friend Jervis; at wldch, 
saying he had the strongest presentiment that lie should 
in; killed in the fight of the morrow, Vmt he was sure he 
fdiouid die on tin; field of glor}’', AV’olfe unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of 
a young lady with whose heart his ow’ii “blended,” he 
delivered it to Gomniander Jervis, intreating that, if the 
foreboding came to pass, he would himself return it to 
her on hi.s arrival in England. AVolfe’s presages were 
too eonipletely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had the 
most jiainliil duty of delivering the pledge to Miss 
Lowther.'f 

Before the year 1769, Jervis had attained the rank of 
captain, and was appointed to the Alarm frigate de.stii.jd 
for the Mediterranean. At that time African slaves 
were bought, sold, and made use of in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, just as they are at this present time in the 
Kouthermnost of the United States. While the Alarm 
was cruising oil’ Genoa, there having been occasion to 
send a boat to the shore, two slaves jumped into it, and 
enfolding tlicmsclvus in the British dug, shouted, ‘ We 
ai'e free!’ A Genoese officer hearing tliis, caused them 
to be dragged from their place of refuge ;,one of the 
slaves carrying away with him a piece of the flag which 
had lieen torn off in the struggle. ‘ 'riiis being reported 
_ to ('aptain Jervis, he at once decided it was an insult to 
" the British flag; aud “ accordingly,” he says, “ 1 de¬ 
manded of both the Doge and Senate that both tlie 
slaves should be brought on hoard the Alarm, with the 
part of the torn colour which the slave carried oft’ with 
him, the officer of the guard punished, ^and an apology 

M,? t^rreapondenoe, of John, Earl of Rt Vincent. 

® 1 «™nton, oaptain, H. N. 
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made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king’s 
colours, for tlie outrage oft'ered to the British nation 
and he carried every point of his demand.’ Not long 
after tills incident, the Alarm was wrecked off Marseilles, 
but the crew was saved, and the ship, by extraordinary' 
exertions, repaired s<i as to he again sea-worthy. 

The Alanp having been ])aid off, Jervis took a holi¬ 
day, and made a tour of the chief naval arsenals of 
Europe. He first visited those of Eraiice, aud tlien 
Iiroeccded to St Itetersburg and the Baltic. On his 
return to England, he was ajipointed to tlie Eoudroyaiit, 
considered tlie finest two-ileeked ship in tljc British 
navy; and after having served in her as part of the 
Channel fleet, he was sent to sea in 1782 with twelve 
sail of the line under Admiral Barrington. During this 
expedition he took a Ereiieli sliip, the Fegase, after a 
short fight, in which he did not lose ,a single man. 
Pgf this jiehievemenl, was thrown into the sluule by liis 
ke.'d and lieiievolent conduct to his prisoners. The 
captuJi of the vanquished vessel was tlie ChevulicJ 
('illart, whom Jervis treated as a friend and a guest, 
giving positive orders tliat every article of furniture, 
clothing, laioks, mid papers, lieloiyrteg to the captain 
and his oflieera, should be earet'ully^inoved from the 
Fegase to the Eoudroyaiit for their ilsc>. 

When the news of thi.s capture reached England, Lord 
Kcppel inquired of George III. what reward Jervis 
should have for his gallant exploit, and his majesty 
promptly replied, ‘ Let liim be made a Kniglit (,’om- 
uiander of the Bath.’ In tlie same year the Eoudroyaiit 
joined laird Howe's fleet for tl le relief of G ibraltar, which 
iiad been besieged by the Spaniards for nearly two years. 
This object liaving been aceoinplislied, Jervis (now Sir 
Jolm) returned to England witlv his ship, wliieh wn»r 
paid oil'. Hu now eotiiriieiiced a new career. His services 
not being required afloat, Sir .(ohn Jervis undertook the 
ilnties of a legislator, having been returned at the gene¬ 
ral election of 1784 as tiiemher for the port of Yarmouth. 
He remained on shore during eight years, and in 1787 
was proniotcd to tlie rank of rear-admiral. 

A misunderstanding having taken place between this 
country' and Spain in 1790, a fleet was scut (fut to Nootka 
Sound, and Jervis commanded one division of it. The 
quarrel was, however, arranged, and warfan; avoided. 
On the return of the fleet into piu-t. Admiral .Jervis ptir- 
formed an act of justice and henevolcnee whicli was tlie 
more praiseworthy, being .of rare oecurretiee in those 
days. Eaeli flag officer was allowed to select one mid¬ 
shipman for promotion. In Jervis’s shiji—the Frince— 
there were the sons of some of the most influential aris¬ 
tocracy in the country, for many of whom overpowering 
interest was made with him. Among these aspirants, 
however, was the son of an old, iioor, and deserving 
lieutenant, who hud no interest or influence, and when 
the day of nomination came, every one was surprised to 
find tliat upon him Sir John's unsolicited clioicu had 
fallen. In answer to the youth’s overflowings of grati¬ 
tude and astonisljment at his good fortune. Sir John 
said—‘ Sir, I named you for the lieutcuant I was allowed 
to promote, because you had merited the good opinion 
of your superiors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man in no great affluence. A steady 
perseverance in that conduct which has now caused you 
to be thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for I trust that 
other officers of my rank will observe the maxim that 1 
do—to prefer the son of a brother officer, when deservimj, 
before any other.’ 

5n 1793, Jervis was intrusted with the command of 
the naval jwrtlon of the expedition against the French 
West India islands, which was undertaken in cqnynuction 
with an army commanded by Sir Charles Grey. To 
this expedition we owe our possession at the present 
time of the most fertile islands in the western world. 
While on this service, the admiral furnished a strik¬ 
ing instance of the courteous and considerate manner 
in which he could rebuke negligence or want of dis¬ 
cipline, without adopting the haxsR and imperious tone 
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which was then far too usual amongst officers high in 
conimanA Commodore Thomson, a good seaman, but 
noted for being slovenly and careless about his dress, 
was one day espied by Jervis in a l«)at clad in a pur¬ 
ser’s duck frock and a common straw hat. As the 
commodore neared the stern of the hag ship, the admiral 
cfilled out (protending to mistake him fqr a common 
sailor), ‘ In the barge tiiere! Go and assist in towing 
tliat transport! ’ A commodore is only second in rank 
to a rear-iimiral, and this was a duty usually performed 
by the commonest seamen. But Commodore Thomson 
received ithe gentle rebuke as his chief intended it. 
Standing up in the boat, and taking off his hat, he 
answered the hail in proper style—‘ Ay, ay, sir! ’ and 
iUitually proQceded to execute the order. 

On his return from the West Indies, Sir .Tolin Jervis 
was not alloweri to remain long on shore. At the close 
of 1795 he had the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and fought the celebrated battle off Cape St Vincent. 
The thanks of both Houses of Piirliainont were voted 
to him, togetlier with a pension of L.;iOOO per annum. 
He was also created Earl St Vincent. At this time 
a mutiny broke <m(I in tlie fleet, wliich was quelled 
mainly by the ffrmness and promptitude of tlie earl. 
After remaining filt some time in tlie Mediterranean, 
lie was obliged to return homo on account of ill healtli; 
but he had not been long at Bath, when symptoms of 
another mutiny show'od itself in the fleet cruising in 
the British Channel, ant^ the government pressed him 
to go to sea, thougli in a state of licalth by no means 
calculated for active service. One morning when tiic 
doctor paid his customary visit, ins lordsliip said, 

‘ Baird, I am going afloat.’ ‘ Surely, my lord, you 

Tiro not-’ * Stop, Baird,’ his lordship replied, ‘ I 

anticipate all you arc going to say; but the king and 
the government require it, and the discipline of tlie 
British navy demands it. It is of no consequence to 
me whether I die afloat or ashore: tlie die is cast.’ 
He hoisted his flag in the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and fortli- 
with entered on command of the Chaimcl fleet, in 
which his promptitude and discipline proved of groat 
value to the service. His remarkable beuevolence is 
manifested in a circumstance which occurred at tliis 
jieriod * One day, the ship’s company were ordered 
to bathe. On returning to their duty, Lord St Vin¬ 
cent observed a favourite seaman in tears, surrounded 
by a group of ids comrades. He called his secre¬ 
tary, and said—“ There’s my delight, Roger Odell, in 
tears; go, see what’s the matter.” It turned out that 
Roger liad jumped off the fore-yard with his trousers 
on, and Itad forgotten that all he possessed in the world 
eonsisted of bank-notes in one of the pockets. The 
water reduced them to a useless pulp. The admiral 
went into his cabin, but presently returned, and ordered 
all hands to be turned up. Odell was summoned, and 
the admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus ad¬ 
dressed 1dm: “ Roger Odell, you are convicted, sir, by 
your own appearance, of tarnishing tla: British oak with | 
tears! What have you to say ?” The poor fellow, over¬ 
powered by Ida dllitress, could only plead “that he had 
lost all ho had in the world, that he had been many 
ye.-irB saving it, and that he could not help crying a 
little.” The admiral, still preserving his look of dis¬ 
pleasure, said—“ The loss of money, sir, can never lie 
an excuse to a British seaman for tears.” Then soften¬ 
ing down his tones, he proceeded—“ Roger Odell, you 
are one of the best men in the ship; in my life I never 
saw a man behave better in battle than you, in the 
Victory, did in the action with the Spanish fleet, 
show, therefore, your eommauder-in-chief will 
never pass over merit wheresoever he may find it, there 
is your money, sir (giving him LTD); but no more tears, 
mind; no more tears.” The poor fellow, holding the 
notes m m hand, astonished and confused, but becom- 
. Ing sensible of the reality, said in a hurried manner, 

“ ITjank ye, my lord, thank ye l” and dived down below 
to conceal a fresh gi^sh of tears of gratitude.'» 

The royal Naval Asylum for the orphan children of 


seamen owed its early euocess to Lord St Vincent’s tact 
and generosity. Having learned that an e.stablisliment i 
for the succour of orphan children of seamen at Tad- j 
dington was languishing for lack of funds, he gathered i 
,a large sum in its aid, by voluntmy subscription among i 
thb captains of his fleet, putting down his own name for ’ 
a thousand pounds. This fortunate acquisition of funds i 
carried the institution over its difficulties, and having : 
afterwards attracted the attention and support of go- ! 
vomment, it became what it now is, the Naval Asylum. ! 

In 1805, Earl Bt Vincent was appointed First Lord , 
of the Admiralty, and signalised himself by correei:- ' 
ing certain glaring abuses wliich h.ad crept into the i 
dock-yards. His administration of the naval affairs of | 
the country ended with a change of ministry in 1806, | { 
and the veteran admiral again went afloat to command j | 
the Channel fleet This was tlie hast service he ])er- | j 
formed afloat, having finally struck his flag on tlie |! 
death of Mr Eox in 1807, When the king .heard of : 
his retirement, he sent for him, and a charactcriKtie ’ 
colloquy took place, of which wc give an ab.str;iet:— 

‘ Well, Lord St Vincent,’ his majesty liegan, ‘ you have 
non’ quitted active service, as you say, for ever; tell | 
me, do you think the naval service is better or wortie i | 
than when you first entered it?' ‘ Very inueb woi'.-a-, j 
please your majesty,’ answered Lord St Vinecnl. 

‘ ITow so, how BO ?’ asked the king quickly. ‘ Sire,’ re¬ 
plied Lord St Vincent, ‘ 1 have always Thought that a 
sprinkling of nobility was very de.sirahlj; in tlie navy, as | 
it gives some sort of consequence to the^iervice ; hut at i 
present, the navy is so overrun by the youngi r brantlies j 
of nobility, and the sons of member.^ of parliament, and j 
they so swallow up all the patronagr.', and bo choke tiui i 
channel to promotion, th.at the son of .an old officer, iiow- ■ | 
ever meritorious ills services may liave been, lias little j| 
or no chance of getting on.’ And .after a time the vote- i! 
ran added, * Sire, I liope your majesty will pardon me; i I 
for saying I would rather promote the sou of an old de- jj 
serving officer than of any noble in the land.’ The king t 
mused for a minute or two, and then said— ‘I. think yon j 
are right, Lord St Vincent—quite right.’ I.ord .St ' 
Vincent now retired into private life, liearing witli him, j 
as Sheridan happily said, ‘a triple laurel—over the | 
enemy, the mutineer, .and the cornijit.’ ’j'Ih' state of ; 
his health did not allow him to reside long at bis house ■ 
in London, and his small retreat of Roelietts, there¬ 
fore, Ijecame his principal abode; but he oecasion- 
ally came up to attend the House of ].ords, and 
sometimes spoke on naval suhjeets. Latterly, how- i 
ever, his infirmities pirevented him from attending liis : 
parliamentary duties. In March 182.'i, Lord St Vin¬ 
cent’s robust frame was appro,acliing its last functioiia; ' 
old age (he w'as ninety), debility, and convulsive fits 
of coughing, h.ad all but worn it out. Vet on the Iffb i 
of that month, while the hand of death was upon him, ■ 
he was still alive to the great passing events of tlie 
day; and about ciglit in the evening, after lying in ; 
silent exhaustion for two hours, he departed without a j 
sigh or a groan, in the presence of his affectionate , 
friends, Sir George Grey, Dr Baird, and his faithful old 
secretary. It is stated he did not die wealthy. He was 
succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Mr Edward 
Jervis Ricketts, inheriting the viscounty only. His 
remains were interred at Btone, in Btaffbrd.shire, (piitc 
privately, ^s his will directed. A public monuineut is 
erected to his memory in 8t Paul’s cathedral. 

Lord St Vincent was married, 1783, to M.artha, 
daughter of Lord Chief Baron Parker, after a courtship ^ 
of thirty years. He became a widower in 1816, his 
wife dying at the age of eighty-one. They left no 
cliildreu. 

The lives of naval and military heroes generally pre;- 
sent us with scenes of bloodshed, from which the well- 
regulated aod benevolent mind turns with sorrow. War, 
the greatest of all drawbacks to general civilisation, has 
an especial tendency to brutalise the minds of those 
activdy eoga^d in it, unless that tendency be checked 
by the restrictions of diseipUKe and the influence of 
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ex.araple. Both these meliorntions Lord St Vincent 
introduced into the British naval service. Wiien he 
rose to power, lie took care, while* enforcing a whole- 
some discipline, to use every effort to improve the 
manners and feelings of those under liini, and was un¬ 
questionably the father of the ‘ new schoolwhich, while 
it is distinguisliedfor the superior scientific attainments 
of British naval officers, also presents a marked im¬ 
provement in their manners and morals. 

SMALL COUNTJiY rAl’ERS. 

OoK occasional suggestions for establishing small and 
cheap periodical papers in country towns, have, we 
arc glad to say, not been lost sight of. There are now 
many towns of from two thousand to three thousand 
inhabitants, in England as well as in Seotlpnd, where 
such papers have been started, to the advantage alike of 
the publishers and the public. A few have also been 
begun in Irehind. Wheii a town, with its neighbour¬ 
hood, cannot support a weekly newspaper, it can very 
eftsily maintain a monthly sheet, occupied partly witli 
ndvortiseincnts, and partly with miscellaneous literary 
matter, including a notice of agricultural experiments 
and movements. The law prevents political intelligence 
from being given except upon stamped sheets; but wc 
do not eonsidcr this restriction a disadvantage. Tlio 
world lias much to IcMrn and be amused with, inde¬ 
pendently of w'hat is called news. 

Small monthly prints (mostly sold for a penny) being 
thus establisheii, and in the course of raalcing their way 
in the country,, we .are anxious that their publishers 
.should sustain them on a respeetable footing. In the 
first place, they ought to te well printed, and bo on good 
paper. It is necessary to offer this hint, for some are 
not l>y any means elegant typographical productions. 
Their printers sliould exclude all kinds of engravings in 
connexion with advertisciraeuts, nor sliould any elumsy 
or e'.iJii se-faced letters be introduced. In these respects, 
as well as in quality of matter, we observe tliat the 
papers printed in the small Scotch towns generally exfx;! 
tiiosc prodiiceii m England. There is likewise a re¬ 
markable distinction between the advertisements in the 
papers of the two countries. The English monthly 
sheets abomid in quack medicine announcements— 
wtiole pages filled witli advertisements, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, with lying puffs resjiecting pills, elLrirs, 
and powders, garnished with pictorial embellishments of 
old men ill with gout, skeletons and coffins, and other 
equally offensive devices. We have not seen any such 
advertiseinciits or engravings in the small Scottish 
papers, in wdiich the announcements chiefly concern 
the ordinary kinds of goods, the letting of farms, open¬ 
ing of scliools, running of coaches, and life-insurance. 

The mode of conducting tliese papers, whether Eng¬ 
lish or Scoteh, seems to differ materially. Some appear 
to have no rcguliir editor, but are composed of scraps 
gathered together with little taste or skill; others arc 
evidently under proper editorial supervision; trash is 
excluded; and the original articles are tasteful, varied, 
and useful. We have latterly seen none which pleases 
us so much as a paper published by J ames Lothian, in 
Alloa, a town in Clackmannanshire, on the north bank 
of the Eorth. This paper, under the title of the ‘ Alloa 
Monthly Advertiser,’ resembles in shape and quantity 
of typography a sheet of our Journal prevfoua to its 
late change of size. 'While its two outer pages are oc- : 
cupied with advertisements of a respectable kind, the 
'remaining six are filled with literary articles of which 
no metropolitan print might be ashamed. By way_ of 
stimulating this order of productions, we beg to notice 
the contents <ff the number for October now before us. 

The first article presents a cheering view of the pre¬ 
sent popular movetnenta for improving the condition of 
the humbler classes. These are the Bath movement, 
the Musicai moVemenit, and tho Educatwml movement. 
As to the movement for baths:—‘ The importance of 
cleanliness, and especially cleanliness of person, is much 


under-estimated We have to inform few^ of our rcadom 
of the great amount of matter that must continually make 
its escape through the skin, in order to the enjoyment of 
good health. If the escape of this matter be obstructed, 
from want of cleanliness or any other cause, diminished 
or indiilerent health mvst foUmo. How apparent, then, 
the value of ^a dean skin ! Is it not one of the many 
things that are “ too true,” that from one end of the year 
to the other a great |)ortion of Ihoconnnunity arc rn^cus- 
touicd only to " wash their face," as the plirase goes ?— 
the hands, however, being of necesBity included in tho 
p<;rforniance of that ceremony. Many do jiot even 
that; while it nnuit be iulmitted there are othcr.s who, 
in order to desp.ateii a cold, or, in r.arcr cases, from a 
sense of duty, now .and then perform the extraordinary 
ceremony of “bathing the feet!” Wo rejoi(?c in sucii 
a beneficial movenient as that in favour of hatha for 
the working-classes. It gi vc.s evidence of the (ocisteuee 
of .*11-respect amongst li;c v,'oi-kini'-claRii originators 
of ; and it is cUccriiig to notice that tliis fcod- 
ing in -uecoming daily more generally dill used. Let a 
man cease to respect !iini,.ielf, and he at once makes a 
retrograde inovemtait. But let a Ivuoniing self-respect 
be maintained, and he will li'i .apt toxV.il>riicc! every op¬ 
portunity of improving liis conditiilti, phygicidly, mo¬ 
rally, and intellectually.’ 

‘Another pleasing and doligiitrn! movement nowin 
progress, is that in favour of the cnltivation of music. 
The taste for this .science is everywhere diffusing itself 
amongst all r.anks of the peoplTi, and is a most cheering 
indication of the dawn of better days. A musically- 
inclined people can scarcely he other than a virtuous 
people; and if the national cultivation of music exor¬ 
cises a salutary inlluence over the national character, iP 
follows that its inilueuce over the individual is no less 
certain or benelicial. Confident we are, that could the 
mass of our population be brought under the power of 
music—could they be induced to cultivate it in their 
pastimes, and thereby to supersede, by means of it, 
many of tho.se enjoyments w’hich neither elevate the 
soul, enlighten the intellect, nor invigorate the body, 
society would assume, and that ere long, a’lmich more 
harmonious and delightful aspect than hitherto it has 
worn. The musical movement in this quartea’ is c.'iu.se 
for deep gratulation.’ • 

Next, as to the educational movement:—‘ So long as 
we have an uneducated people, crime must prevail, and 
seeing that it is one of the chief ends of governnicut to 
suppress crime, that governnient cannot bo held guiltless 
which refuses to furnish the means wherowitli to edu¬ 
cate the people. * * All admit the lamentably un¬ 
educated state of the people, but all are at variance as 
to the process by which they are to bo enlightened. 
Years may elapse before any definite course is resolved 
upon ; and, after all, working-men will find that, so far 
as they axe concerned, self-culiare amst be their resource. 
They must educate themselves; and a man bent on 
accioiring knowledge may overcome many obstacles inci¬ 
dental to his condition, and ultimately eclipse others in 
intelligence who h.avc had suiierior advantages, but fewer 
powers of application. Working-men ought to bear in 
mind, that though their condition in life is by no means 
what it ought to be, they have, nevertheless, the means 
in their own power of improving it. .ludieious legisla¬ 
tion may do much for them, hut they may do more for 
themselves; and those who look listlessly on in expec¬ 
tation of government working wonders on their condi¬ 
tion, are just the individuals whom the efforts of no 
government will be able to awaken from the state of 
moral and mental torpidity into which they have sunk. 
Remembering that they have been called to tlie dis¬ 
charge of higher duties than to “ work, work, work,” 
they ought by every legitimate means in their power 
to improve their moral and intellectual condition.’ 

The second article in tliis inteiSsting miscellany is a 
* Chapter for the Ladies,’ in which is pointed out tho 
beneficial ^uence of well-educated women in society. 
The foUowmg is not a bad hint;—‘Why should cur 
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approach to a lady be the signal for trifling and frivo¬ 
lity ? When will the civilities of social life become, 
through her influence, sometliing beside an exchange of 
heartless forma, or of self-seeking attentions? Precisely 
so soon and so fast as woman shall determine tOTeject 
the empty adulation of the vain, to be oamraended only 
for what deserves praise, and to be entirely sincere and 
Cliristian in the scwinl interview no less than by her 
own fireside. Until this take place, society in fashion¬ 
able circles will be like *• the brilliant asscniblies of Paris, 
a collection of young men who have nothing to do, and 
young wmeii who have nothing to say.” In every 
domestic relation, the influence of woman is of tran¬ 
scendent concern. Let her measure the responsibilities 
that attach fo her position. A faithful dauglitcr, a kind 
sister, a disinterested inmate, no less than the parent, 
must habitually realise the conviction that around tliat 
little spot, her home, she is distilling, and must distil, 
either dews that fertilise the spirit, or niglit-damps that 
destroy whatever they may touch.’ 

I After this follows an ai'ticlc on Natural History, 
j which is succeeded by accounts of the meetings of hor¬ 
ticultural Bocieti^^ &c. queries for solution, notices of 
books, extracts,^tnd p(x;tioal trifles—not trifles, how- 
; ever, to their writflrs. We close our notice of this pro¬ 
mising provincial print, by copying one of those village 
productions, entitled ‘ Deflnitjou of a Long Visit— 

* To define a long visit, i i somothing like tuiying 

>Vhttt persona time cn^eps, tint*, or gallops among ; 

On tlioso it depends, who the visit are paying, 

^M)ethe^ shall be shorf, w hether tAori bhall be toinj. 

If prejudiced pride, or fonnality prosing, 

If sinooth'iongiicd hypocrisy, vain sificetation, 

^ Ciiriobity {lert, or stupidity dozing, 

tihoald stay but a doy, 'tis a long iuritatkm. 

Tf i.gnorance riido, or if plandcr’s sharp void*, 

If a poppltijay-coxeomb should piaster your ear. 

Or if claniorouH revelry tttiin you with noise. 

Each mimUc'g a day, and each day in a yvar, 

}lut if worth unaffected, if friendship Hincere, 

If talents oxiiUed, and wisdom refined, 

Jf ttiindoiir, good sense, and good nature apiM^sir. 

Enlarging, enlightening, enchanting the mind, 

IIow' swift flies the time, and how short is their stay !— 

Kucli day's but a niiuHle, each yaar but a day.' 


UKPrJdCCTION of S11.K. 

I'’rcnch j>ai)ers state that Professor Debzeimc has disc o- 
vered a inctliod of transforming silk rags into a glutinous 
paste, wliich can be drawn out into threads, .and tiien woven 
into articles (smally strong and beautiful, as if formed of the 
original cocoon silk. In the same way that caontcliouo is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into <a durable mate¬ 
rial, so are these remnants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its primitive state—namely, a glutinous paste, 
by means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, rc-acquires, 
on coming into the air, alt its original strength and tena¬ 
city. Having found tlic best dissolvent of tbc caoutchouc 
(the distillation of this elastic resin). Professor Debsenne 
was not deceived when he thonglit that lie could also dis¬ 
til silk, which he found to be the true Irmdium for its dis- 
solntlun. Tile crude silk, and that which is not dyed, w;ia 
easily managed. The inventor at present has found no dif¬ 
ficulty but with the dyed portions of silk, and more esfie- 
cially the black ones; but be hopes, by continuing his close 
attention to the subject, to overcome this diflicutty. This 
is certainly a very startling dUcovoiy, and one of whose 
value it is, in its present state, inqKissible to form any esti¬ 
mate. Kvery one knows the important uses to wbieh linen, 
eottoii, and even woollen rags are applied; but hitherto, 
worn-out silk lias been of no value whatever. If, however, 
it is possible to dissolve them into aglntinous iiaste^gniir 
logons to, or the same with, tliat which exists within the 
suk-worm (and which is derived from the caoutchouc wliieh 
e»Bts m the mulberry leaves) before it spins its ooeoon, 
then tlmre will be little difficulty of drawing it out into 

filamonts fhr the use of the weaver. 

anti-bowino SOCIETr. 

I’he practice of bowing has arrived at an inooiiv^ent 
degree of (tequeney on the conUnent. In Gtermanys^ man 
IS bound to pay this mark of so-cailod politeness to every 


one with whom he has the smaDest acquaintance. A | 
person, therefore, who moves much in what is called ‘ so- i 
ciety,’ cannot take the shortest walk in a public street or ! 
promenade, without iiaving to go through a rather elabo- ^ 
rate evolution some half-dozen times; he has at first to i 
slacken liis i«icc; when beside tliB person ho meets, to jilaoe i 
his liand to his hat, and a/'(er passing him, either to lift it I 
from his head, or, if to a lady, to take it fairly ofiT and put I 
it on again. This lias at length been found extremely in¬ 
convenient and fatiguing, and a society has recently been 
established at Berlin to abolish tlie practice, by each mem¬ 
ber entering into an agreement never to follow it. Tlie 
KrencU newspaper from wjiicli we copy tlie information ! 
recommends the formation of a similar association in Paris; I 
and not without reason, for the French outdo even the ! 
(Tennan.s in the assiduity with which they practise bowing. 
I'licy not only observe it amongst friends and slight acquain¬ 
tances, but often towards perfcct strangers. When you on- ; 
ter and leave a cafe, you arc expected to Ik>w : you cannot ! 
go into the limnblcst shop without bowing at least twice ; | 
to the femme or file de ImuHr/tU!: if yon meet a stranger on 
tlie stairs, in a passage, or inside a public vehicle, you must* ' 
J)Ow. In couutiy places, you are bound to bow to eeen/ in¬ 
dividual yon meet, because they either bow or curtsey to 
yon. The Frencli editor, in recommending the abatement 
of this custom, roiiimcnces his strictures on it on sisthetie 
grounds. It is, he argues, a tasteless and nnlieeomiiig evolu- i 
tion. ' Lan,’he asks, ‘tbcrcbeanythiiiguiorcungraecfiiltlian , 
tlie movement of tlie arm when it is raised above the nose j 
to touch that hideous black head-dress of hc.avcr or of silk 
with which Kuropcan man snmiouuts his visage? Lan there 1 
be anythiuginorestiqiid than the concave movement whieli I 
he afterwards executes, hat in hand, iimter tJie plea of po j 
litcncss, and which gives to the most comely figure the air |! 
of a impjiet suddenly distorted by the puliing of a tliread oi- | ‘ 
the pressure of a spring? From considerations of art and j! 
taste, the projected reform is tliereforc evideiitiy neci's- j j 
sary. It is eijuajly desLralile in a sanitary point of view. 

In so often exposing your head to the elements, it may 
happen tliat a current of uir or a torrent of rain may inllicl ; 
a severe catarrh. l,astly, on the score of doniestie econo i' 
my, such frequent bowing ought to he abolished ; a hat a 
mouth is almost necessary to keep nj) a resjiectolile apiiear- 
ance, for tlie rim is so soon worn by tlie eonstaiit .action to ] ^ 
wliieh it is subjected liy the incessant suceessioii of liow.s i 
wiiich it assists in perpetrating.’ Such are the facetious 
arguments put fortli by our French eonteioi.orary to stimu¬ 
late tlie formation of a society similar to that established 
at Berlin. On this side the Cliaimel no sneh eft'orts need 
he made. Tlie national reserve for wliieh we are celeVirateii 
is a liar to any more frequent bowing tliaii is alisoliitely ne¬ 
cessary to keep up that degree of sociality which uiitwaiil 
forms contribute to preserve. 


SONNET. 

HV 8. W. eaBTIlIDOS. 

Tiisns is a sxiirit in this world of ours. 

Albeit unobserved by vulirar oye. ' ‘ 

Of gentlest grave and queenly rntfienly. 

The ixiet is her lover; In her bowers 

He still for aye would sficud the happy liuiirs: I 

With her lie drinks the clondlcss morning shy, 

Marks in the storm heaven's dazzling arrows Hy, 

And evening build I’ the west her gulden towers. 

With her, his ever young and beautixius guide. 

He scans the earth, the ocean, and the air; 

Explores the haunts where peace and joy abide, ; 

And worships grace and beauty everywhere. • j 

In tier dear bosom he his heart doth hide, j 

Nor chanee nor change shall that piiiw love impair. j 

NOTE. 

The answer to the Enigma in No. 38 is—NoTiirso. j 
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RELATIONSHIP. ’ 

It is a poetical idea of old standing, that there is some¬ 
thing in blood-relationship which is quite irrepressible, 
and never fails to make itself known through the thickest 
disguises. Tims, a child lost in infancy, coming into tlie 
presence of its parents at a future period, is supposed 
always to excite in their bosoms such feelings as are 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to a recognition. There is 
more of sentimental beauty than of truth in the notion, 
and we have, in reality, no well authenticated case of 
children being ^fBliated in tills manner, unless where 
there was a likeness, or some other circumstance, to give 
rise to a suspicion. The fact is, that parents and chil¬ 
dren, brothers and sisters, who have never seen each 
other, may be brought together, and continue to meet 
for years, and never dream of the relationsliip whicli 
c.xists between them. They are to each other merely 
hamnii lieings, members of the great democracy, bear¬ 
ing no natural ensigns of any kind to awaken those 
yearnings of which poetical writers speak. It will, 
indeed, sometimes happtm that a trace of family re¬ 
semblance itwakcns a supposition of the relationship, 
and that this occasionally leads to a clearing up of 
the case; but of mysterious recognitions, tlirough the 
force of some unseen principle, such as is usually 
called the voice of nature, there is assuredly no satis¬ 
factory evidence. 

Tliere is likewise a prevalent belief that relations, 
fully cognisant of each other, are endowed by nature 
with a mysterious mutual affection which notliing can 
ever altogetlier extinguish. Thus a parent expects to 
ho necessarily, or by tlie mere force of nature, beloved 
by bis children, however he may treat them. Thus 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts and 
nieces, all expect to find themselves held recipi’ocally in 
great regard, simply because of those relations; although 
it may be that they have never before been in each 
other’s company, or had any other opportunity of form¬ 
ing the slightest attachment. This belujf is not so en¬ 
tirely unfounded as the preceding. Nature has given 
to the mother an instinctive lore of her offspring, though 
tills appears in very different degrees in different indi¬ 
viduals, and only has force during the tender,^e of the 
children. There is also a certain feeling entertained at 
all periods of life amongst blood-relations, a certain in¬ 
terest in eaeh other, independent of habits of intimacy, 
being apgarently a modification of the amour propre, as 
if we held these persons as somehow part of ourselves. 
But beyond these fc^ings, which may be admitted to 
IM implanted nature in our mental constitution, there 
is Certainly nothlug in consanguinity calculated to pro¬ 
duce attaohinenti: There, as in other relatione of lifo, 
Men&hip depends tetm{^ upon those conditiont Which 
are inniUyia^tieti’vebf old aasodation, congeni¬ 


ality of dispositions, community of likiqgs and dislik- 
iogs, and the interchange of civilities and. benefits. 

■ ^ do not tl>ink it necessary to attempt to support 
this '.’■■opositioil by many arguments; for it seems to me 
that a little reflection will show to all rational persons 
tliat no other conclusion can be cot^a to. The opposite 
notion seems to be merely one of tlil’ie dreams of early 
mankind, which have been handod down from one 
generation to another, escaping cliallcngo purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all tliat is 
offered to the mind is accepted. And 1 would say tliat 
this is xieculiarly one of thos^, nurse-implanted notions 
which are of all others the most apt to take deep root in 
our minds, and afterwards to defy tlie efforts of reason 
to supplant them. Perhaps it would be found in nine 
out of ten of all the liest intellects of the country, thai 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foundation for 
their belief, that there is a kind of witchcraft in blood- 
relationship, making mutual love of*tiarent and child, of 
brother and brother, independent of all worldly condi¬ 
tions. The idea has in it some poetical beauty and in- i 
terest; but it is nevertheless a great error, and, like aU ] 
errors, liable to produce evil. • 

It seems to me that a large part of the occasional 
unhappiness attending relationship may be traced to , 
this cause. Relations depend upon tlie efficacy of the 
supposed instinct fur procuring and retaining mutual 
affection, and, secure in this reliance, see no occasion to 
cultivate friendship or attachment by the ordinary and 
only kgitimato methods. Often parents will treat their 
children with coldness or even harshness, conceiving 
that nevertheless the children will or ought to regard 
them with reverence and affection. Brothers and sisters, 
in like manner, trusting to an abstraction which has no 
existence but in the mind, often act with levity or un- 
kiudliriess towards each other, expecting nevertheless 
that the offended individual will overlook it by virtue 
of the instinctive regard arising from relationship. And 
generally, it may be observed that a reliance upon 
this supposed instinct induces, in domestic circles, a 
much less careful conduct amongst the various mem¬ 
bers, with regard to eacli other’s feelings and intraeste, 
than is to be seen amongst associates who are not akin, 
i'he ijarent thinks he may indulge safely in a little 
tyranny over his little ones—* are they not my ehUdren, 
and shoifld they not therefore love me ?’ H& may be 
unreasonable as mucli as he chooses witb one who ought 
to be ever attached; he may insult and mortify the most 
sensitive of natures, and yet expect tb see the wounded 
being crouch, spaniel-like, at his feet, the more loving 
that he has been aggrieved ; he may show a general 
conduct in life whicti no onejmn respect; yet he wi 
expect that his children are to 1 m unafiheted in th’' 
attachment by all su^ pirmnutuices. Or, «t 
best, the parent may ti^ no pains to cp^ 
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aflecHons of the chil*en. FulfllKog o^, tlje mo*t 
obvious duties, he may never addrea l^ijoung ones 
with a Idndly word or caress, but alwayi ipct towards 
them with the appearance, if not the reality, of indiffe¬ 
rence. And yet this man will expect to be as pinch 
beloved by his offspring through the whde extent of 
their joint lives, as if he had been continually pouring 
toncdictions and acta of kindness upon Miem. Here 
is surely an error of great magnitude, which it is most 
desirable to see corrected. There are, too, fathers, 
and even mothers, who, though fond of their chil¬ 
dren, and sufficiently anxious to advance their hap¬ 
piness, hdvc, from awkwardness or some other habits 
of the mind, no power of showing their feelings. Per¬ 
haps they, on the contrary, take refuge from the 
difficulty they are under, in a hard external manner, 
bearing an appearance of indifibrence, if not of un¬ 
kindliness. Here, likewise, the full stream of affection 
is expected to How from the children: but can it do so? 
Can the children of such parents love them as much as 
if they had been in the habit, from the dawn of intel¬ 
ligence, of experiencing every mark of parental affec¬ 
tion? It is evideiitty impossible. I have heard of a 
mother of excellent general character who had always 
home to her nnmei^jns children an appearance of com¬ 
parative coldness. She confessed to them on her death¬ 
bed, to their great surprise, that in reality she had 
always felt in the warmest manner towards them all, 
but was utterly incapable of expressing her real senti¬ 
ments. This w'as surely viost unfortunate; for it cannot 
be doubted that the eliildren of this mother would have 
displayed a much warmer degree of regard towards her 
tiiroogh life, if they had not been all along under an 
impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
muuh, then, of possible happiness was forfeited in this 
family in consequence of a Imd manner, probably in¬ 
duced at first by uufalse notion regarding tlie natural 
affections. 

It is strange that, while meliorations are sought in 
all departments of social polity, no one ever thinks of 
the tremendous oppressions and grievances which prevail 
in domestic wrcles. Q’he meroilessness of the most bar¬ 
barous ages flourishes to this day in many a household 
bearing every external mark of propriety. Persons of 
all imaginable respectabilitj in their ordinary conduct, 
take leave to act witif Draconic tyranny and cruelty 
towards the helpless beings committed by nature to 
tlieir charge, and whose very inability to resist or escape 
ought to be a strong pleading in their behalf. To every 
caprice that the human mind is capable of, to every 
possible peculiarity of hcartlessness, jealousy, malignity, 
children are exposed at the hands of their parents, and 
yet no one can presume to interfere. A parent can take 
leave to visit a child with every kind of persecution in 
word and act, and yet the sufferer has not even the poor 
consolation of public sympathy if bo attempts to reclaim 
against the injury. And all this is mainly on account 
of a notion, that there is a mystic tie between parent 
and child, which at once renders their relation inde¬ 
pendent of all the ordinary principles of human na¬ 
ture, and raises it above the scope of all human law. 
When we consult nature herself, we hear nothing of 
such a tie. Ask any cliild who is well-treated by 
its parents why it loves them, and invariably you 
have for answer, ‘because they are kind to me,’ or 
something to the same eSbet. And when investigation 
is made into iffie feelings of an ill-used child towards 
its parents, the result as invariably is, that these are 
found to be objects of dread and dislike in consequence 
of their ainduct. ' 

What I vtish to impress, in fine, by tliis paper, is, that 
the afi'ecrions of relatives towards each other are simply 
.TOverned, like the aflbetions of persons not akin, by the 
"“’’^'"'ih-whichtheytreat eachother. Hereyouno more 
from thorns, than in any other department 

The practice of Jo 'attain, therefore, 

degree of ftequenoy on tlf^ons of chddren, or i^jWothers 
is bound to pay this inafs®“y to have always appeared 


before them in a kln^y and beneficent character, and to 
have altva^ys spoken and acted with a deference to their 
feelings. Not teat theremay not be much good-humoured 
latitude of discourse amongst the members of a family; 
but certainly all hard and biting speeches should be as 
carefully avoided here as in miscellaneous society. Let 
tliese conditions be ol^erved, and amity and mutual 
helpfulness, love and peace, will undoubtedly be realised; 
but let an opposite course be followed, and the results 
will as unquestionably be opposite. The parent will 
be unhonoured by his children, and he will deserve to be 
so. And brothers and sisters, who might have promoted 
each other’s happiness to "an almost indbflnite extent, 
will find themselves a source of continual mutual heart¬ 
burning and vexation. 


THE LlTEBATUliE OF THE CHINESE. 

TUmi> ARTICLE—THE DRAMA AND FICTION. 

The Chinese are excessively fond of theatrical represen¬ 
tation, consequently the drama is one of the most ex¬ 
tensively-supplied departments of their literature. Their 
mode of ijerforniing plays accords with that of the 
British stage when in its infancy. There are no scenes; 
but the dresses of the best companies are splendid, and 
costly in the extreme. Tlie women’s parts, moreover, 
are performed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary; and the actors wander from town 
to town, where they exhibit their perfownances for hire. 
On festivals, tlie government contributes to tlieir re¬ 
ward, ns our own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in tlie olden time; but tlie usual 
plan is, for the inhabitants of the tdwn they may visit 
to subscribe a purse and engage them. A temporary 
theatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood lite¬ 
rally allowed to attend. When the actors have condnded 
their performances, they move off to another quarter, 
and the same thing is repeated. It is customary to 
employ actors at private entertainments, which are never 
considered complete without a theatrical exhibition. 
Upon such occasions a list of plays is handed to the 
most distinguished guest, who selects whichever most 
accords with his fancy. The principal inns and all large 
private establishments have a room expressly for tliis 
purpose. 

Not only witnessing, but reading plays, would appear 
to be a favourite iiastime of tlie Chinese, if we may judge 
from the vast number of siicli productions already ex¬ 
tant, and constantly added to. They do not divide 
these productions into tragedies and comedies; but an 
equally broad distinction exists, their xilays being of 
two kinds: historical dramas, which, like those of the 
Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero; and 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life. 
They have no divisions into acts and scenes. The dia¬ 
logue is in ordinary prose, but interspersed with snatches 
of song or vaudevilles, which the principal performer 
chants forth in unison with music. The name of the 
tune is inserted at the bead of each passage which is to 
be sung, exactly as it is in the lighter pieces of the 
French school Of * The Sorrows of Han,’ one of tlieir 
test tiistorical plays, Mr Davis remarks, in tlie preface 
to his translation, that it is in ‘ remarkable accordance 
with our own canons of criticism. The unity of action 
is complete, and the unities of time and place much less 
violated than they frequently are on the English stage. 
The grandeur and gravity of the subject, the rank and 
dignity of the personages, the_ tragical (^tastrophe, and. 
the strict award of poetical justice, might an^fy the 
most rigid admirer of Grecian rules;’ and, the uanslator 
might have added, every admirer also of the stock re¬ 
pertory of English tragedy; for iii this Chinese pUy 
there is, in common with mnety-nlne jwthetic dramas 
out of a hundred, a lierovlover, an injured heroine, a 
rival, and a viHsln ; but the working Out of the plot, ex¬ 
hibiting as it Abra some curioiri points of Chinese manr 
nets, imparts riie chariu of novelty to the European 
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reader. A ehont aoctwint of, and a few quotations from, 
‘The Sorrow* of Han’ (Han Koong Tsew), will afford 
a faroOraUe notion of the Chinese drama. It is one of 
the claisiei, being; selected from ‘ The Hundred Plays 
of Yuen.’ 

The Emperor Yuente, of the Han dynasty, was one 
of the many Chinese monarch* who preferred luxury 
and courtly pleasures to war; and at the beginning of 
the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities hare 
been much indulged, for 

* Long httvo the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of 
mutnol oaths, > 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety.’ 

The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with 
the restless Tartars on the Mongol frontier. In this 
agreeable state of things he commissions his favourite 
minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm 
for all the most beautiful of womankind between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and to send him portndts 
of each, that from them he may select a princess. The 
minister—who is the villain of the play—starts on his 
mission, which he makes extremely profitable to him¬ 
self, by taking bribes from the parents of several girls, to 
wink at a little flattery in the Ukenesses. At lengtti he 
meets with a maiden whose beauty requires no flattery 
from the painter’s art. In a solikwiuy, the wicked man¬ 
darin tlius describes her attractions and his own base 
designs;—‘The brightness of her charms was piercing 
as an arrow I <Jhe was iHjrfecUy be<autiful, and doubt¬ 
less unparallelAl in the whole empire. But unfortu¬ 
nately her father is a cultivator of land, not possessed 
of much wealth! When 1 insisted on a hundred ounces 
of gold, to secure hifr being the chief object of the impe¬ 
rial choice, they first pleaded their poverty, and then, re¬ 
lying on her e.xtraordinary beauty, rejected ray ofiers 
altogether. I therefore left them. (Corisuiern wvhile.) 
But no! I have a better plan. (Hi; knits his brows, and 
matures his schauc.') 1 will disfigure her portrait in such j 
manner that, when it reache.s the emperor, it shall 
secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In 
this object he succeeds; the girl is ordered to repair 
to the palace, in spite of her supposed ugliness, and once 
within its walls, she could never, by the law of thq coun¬ 
try, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards 
appears with a late, and ‘ sorrowing in the stillness of 
midnight: let me,’ she continues, ‘ practise one of my 
songs to dispel my griefs.’ While singing, the emperor 
happens to pass near her with a single attendant, to 
whom he complains, that among all the lieauties selected 
to grace his palace, he has not yet discovered an object 
worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he inquires, 

‘ Is not that some lady’s lute? 

Attend. It is; I liasten to advise her of your majesty’s 
approach. 

Emp, Ho; hold 1 Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
to what part of our palace that lady pertains, and bid 
her approach our presence; but beware lest you alarm 
her. 

Attend. (Approaches in the direction of the sound, and 
speaks). What lady plays there ? The emperor comes; 
i^proach to meet him. (Lady adoances.) 

Emp. Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light 
burns brightly within your gauze lamp, and hold it 
nearer to u». 

' La^. (Approaching.) Had your handmaid^ut known 
it Was your majesty, she would have been less tardy; 
forgive, then, this (ielay. 

. Emp, Truly tins is a very perfect beauty! From 
vrhat qimrter come such superior charms ?’ 

The la«^ declares her birth, parentage, and education, 
by which moans &e fraud of the mandarin is diseoyered. 

' Emp. Beeper of the yellow gate, bring us that picture, 
that we may vmw it (Ssm die picture.) Ah I how has 

* Was® dlssBtkw* avB vety dtsUnetiy marked in Cliinaae plays. 
Inst^ of * eater* and 'axlti* they use the words sAaiip, ‘ ascend,' 
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he dimmed the purity of the gem', bright «8 the waves 
in autumn? (To the attendant) TransmitpW|^asure 
to the officer of the guard to behead Maqti-yett-show', 
and report to us his execution.’ 

The traitor, however, manages to escape this very 
summary sent^ce, and the plot thickens. He files to 
the Tartar camp, then assembled at tlie frontier* and ex¬ 
cites the khAn or chief to invade his late master’s terri¬ 
tories. To afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince 
a true portrait of the heroine, and persuades him to de¬ 
mand the lady of the emperor. No sooner said than 
done: an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, 

‘ Should he refuse, I will presently invade tlie south.; 
his hills and rivers shall be exposed to ravage. Our 
warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed bn 
their way; and thus, gradually entering tlie frontiers, I 
shall be ready to act as may best suit the occasion.’ 
The arrival of tlie envoy finds Yueute desperately en¬ 
amoured of the heroine, while she returns the passion 
Wf4rii equal warmth. The Tartar’s demand fills him 
wii - distress. He calls on his officers to rid liim of the 
invaders; but the ministry liewail the weakness of the 
empire, and call on his majesty tc^ consult its peace by 
complying with the khan’s demand. Anything rather 
than war j and the emperor consent. Both lovers arc 
in despair; and the following parting scene takes place. 
The actors in it, besides tlie hero and heroine, are the 
Tartar envoy, and the Chinese president of the board 
of censor-s. 

'Envoy. Lady, let us urge»you to proceed on your 
way; the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 

* Prin. Alas! when shall 1 again behold your majesty ? 
I will take off my robes of distinction, and leave them 
behind me. To-day in the palace of Han j to-morrow J 
shall he espoused to a stranger. I will cease to wear 
these splendid vestments; they shall no longer adorn 
my beauty in the eyes of men! 

Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart; we 
liave driayed but too long already ! 

Emp. ’Tis done! Princess, when you are gone, let your 
thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resentment 
upon us. (Thei! part.) And am I the gteat monarch 
of the line of Han ? 

Presid. Let your majesty cease to dwell with such 
grief upon this subject!" , 

The lady is led off, and his majesty vents his dis¬ 
appointment in invectives agaiustAh^ cowardice of his 
army. 

‘ Emp. She is gone! In vain have we maintained those 
armed heroes on the frontiers. Mention but swords and 
spears, and they tremble at their hearts like a young 
deer. The priiieess has this day performed what be¬ 
longed to themselves; and yet do they affect the sem¬ 
blance of men! 

Presid. YoUr majesty is intreated to return to the 
palace; dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory; allow 
her to depart! 

Emp. Did I not think of her, I had a heart of iron— 
a heart of iron! 'I'lie tears of my grief stream in a thou¬ 
sand channels. This evening shall her likeness be sus¬ 
pended in the palace, where I will sacrifice to it; and 
tapers, with tlieir silvery light, shall illuminate her 
chamber.’ 

Meanwhile the heroine reaches the Tartar camp. 
Her charms make a deep impression on the khan, hut 
the damsel is inconsolable for the loss of her emperor. 
The Tartar army marches off with the ^vel^ prize 
towards their own territories, and the catastrophe ap¬ 
proaches. When they reach the boundary of the Chi¬ 
nese empire (at a spot marked as minutely in the play 
as if it were a book of topography),' tiw princess ex¬ 
claims, ‘ What piacie is this ? 

Envoy. It is the river of the Black Xhragon, the 
frontier of the Tartar territories, and those of China. 
This southern shore is tlie emperor’s; mi fitie northern 
side commences our Tartar dominion. ' 

Princess. (To the khan.) Great king, I take a eup of 
wine, and'^our a libatiOn towards the south; iny last 
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farewell to the eniperdr. (Pobj*# the Ubation.) Eropeior 
of Haa, tbia life is finished; 1 await thee in the next I 
(^Throws herself into the river,y 
The damsel is drowned, and the khan deeply dis* 
tressed. He decrees that her sepulchre shidl be placed 
on the river’s bank, and called ‘ The V(?rdant Tomb 
and, as a sort of expiation, makes up his quarrel with 
the Chinese emperor, to whom he delivSrs over the 
traitorous mandarin. The scene returns to the Imperial 
palace, and the play ends thus:— 

‘ iVisirf. This day, after the close of the morning coun¬ 
cil, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him the 
fettered faraitor Maou-yen-show. He anuonnces that the 
renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the breach 
of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. The 
princess is ifo more! and tlie khan wishes for peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The envoy 
attends with reverence your imperial decision. 

Emp. Then strike off the traitor’s head, and be it 
presented as an offering to the shade of the princess! 
Let a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, prepara¬ 
tory to his return. (Recites these verses.) 

At the fsH of the leaf, when the wild-fowl’s cry was heard In the 
recesses of the palace. 

Sad dreams returned ao our lonely pillow—we thought of her 
through the night. 

Her verdant tomb remains, but where shall we seek herself 7 
The perfidious painter's he^ shall stone for the beauty wliich he 
wronged!’ 

We now turn to novels and romances, which arc ex¬ 
tensively read by tlie Chinese. Some of them present 
a remarkable resemblance to our own. The chapters 
are occasionally headed by verses appropriate to their 
(ontents, like the mottos of English novels. On the 
same principle which dictates tlie selection of names in 
English fiction for such characters as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Young Bapid, Oldbuck, Waverley, namely, a 
reference to their dispositions and conduct, names are 
selected for the characters in Chinese novels. Thus, the 
hero of one of the most popular Chinese teles, ' The 
Fortunate Union’ (Haon-kew-chuen), is named Teih- 
choo-ngyu. o» ‘ Ironand he is a very strong and de¬ 
termined fellow. The literal import of the heroine’s 
name (Shwey-ping-sin) is ‘ icy-hearted,’ a trope imply¬ 
ing, amongst European as well as Chinese poets, chaste.* 
This lady’s father, an ‘extremely inflexible person, is 
Shwey-un, Uterolly, ,'dwelling in singieness of pur¬ 
pose-.’ there is scarcely a novel from which similar 
examples might not be obtained. Another point of 
the compmrison with European fictions is presented in 
alternation of dialogue with description whicii takes 
place in Chinese stories. In tlie art of sustaining 
a plot, and finally conducting it to the denouement, 
but little or no difference can be perceived between 
the best Chinese and the best English romances. * It 
is in picturing the details of social life,’ observes M. 
Abel Bemusat, ‘ that the authors of Chinese romance 
excel, approaching very nearly in this respect to Richard¬ 
son and Fielding, but, above all, to Smollett and Miss 
Burney. Like these novelists, the Chinese produce a 
high degree of illusion by the truth of tlieir portraiture 
of the passions and of character. Their personages 
possess all possible reality. One seems to make their 
acquaintance by reading of their actions, by hearing 
thm talk, and by following the minute particulars into 
which their conversations enter.’f One scene from 
the ‘Fortunate Union’ will exem^fy this, and give 
a favourable notion of Chinese jurisprudence. A 
■frontier general has been condemned to ^ath, and the 
Iwrp Creih-chdo-ngytt), the son of one of the judfees 
(Trih-ying),,rushes into the court to plead the gene- 
ms cause. ‘The three members of the triple-court 
“fd_n^jrwhiifed, after the emperor’s approval of his 
to record their dissent At the same 


♦ ■'.Se Oanaa cliaste as Ice, as pure ossnow, thou Shalt notesoapS 
oabniiiiy.*—mtinM. 

tns»M to the 'Two Cousins,’ tnmdated from ObiiMS Uto 
French. 


■ time, however, that they confirmed the sentence of be- 
: heading, and waited only for the imperial warrant to 
execute the same, they still folt a secret uneasiness at 
' the prisoner's fate; and when a person was seen enter- 
1 ing the court and thus loudly addressing them, they 
' experienced a mixed sensation of alarm at the dlstur- 
. bance, regpet for their sentence, and resentment at the 
: intrusion. Discovering, on a closer view, that it was 
. Teih-choo-ngyu, the other two members felt unwilling 
to be harsh; but his father struck the table with fury, 
and rated him in round terms, demanding how he pre¬ 
sumed thus madly to addrc;fis so high a court, assembled 
there by imperial commission to decide on a capital 
case? “ The laws admit of no private feelings,” cried he, 
and ordered the intruder into custody; but Teih-choo- 
ngyu loudly exclaimed, •' My lord, you are mistaken; the 
emperor himself suspends the drum at his palace gate, 
and admits all to state their hardships without reserve; 
may I not be allowed to right the injured before this 
very tribunal of life and death?” “What have you to 
do with the pri6oner,”,inquirei! his father, “that you 
should right his case?”’' The Brutus-like father orders 
his son into custody for daring to show contempt of 
court; but his two colleagues interfere in favour of the 
young man, whom they ‘ pacify with good words.’ But 
he is not to be silenced, and after some further discus¬ 
sion, exclaims, ‘“Let me ask you wliat meant that 
saying of the ancient emperor, ‘ Thrice be death de¬ 
layed,’* or of the ancient minister, ‘ In three cases only 
be death inflexibly awarded?’ Your reasonings, if true, 
would go far to deprive these sacred characters of their 
reputation for wisdom.” ^ 

* The two other judges answered pot a word, but his 
father broke silence. “ Foolish boy, say no more. This 
man’s death is inevitable." Teih-clioo-ngyn, however, 
rejoined with w.arnitli, “ Brave men and worthy leaders 
are the rare productions of heaven; if your lordships are 
inflexible, and persist in condemning H6w-heaoa to 
death, let me intreat you to condemn me with him!” 
“ But his guilt and incapacity have been proved,” said 
Teih-ying; “ it is only condemning a worthless servant; 
is there anything extraordinary in that?” “Men’s capa¬ 
cities are not so easily known,” said his son; *’ the cou¬ 
rage and ability of this leader are such, that if he be re¬ 
appointed to the frontier, he shall prove another ‘ wall of 
a thousand leagues ’f—no hero of the age may compare 
with him.” “ Allowing his capacity to be great,” ob¬ 
served the father, “his delinquency is still greater.” 
“ The ablest leaders,” said Teih-choo-ngyu, “ must ever 
be liable to commit errors ■, and hence it is customary 
for tl»e emperor to reprieve them for a while, that they 
may redeem themselves by acts of merit” “But in 
that case,” remarked one of the judges, “ somebody 
must be surety; will you venture to be answerable for 
him ?” “ If How-hettou be restored to his command,” 
replied he, “ I intreat that my own head may answer for 
his misconduct, as the just punishment of sneb rash¬ 
ness.” The other two judges now turned to Teih-ying, 
and said, “ Since your lordship’s son tima publicly 
tenders his personal responsibility, it befits us to make 
a formal representation, and request his mi^esty’s plea¬ 
sure.” Teih-ying was compelled, under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, to assent to this: the leader was 
accordingly remand^ to prison; and Teili-choo-ngyu, 
being caUra upon to enter into a written engagement on 
the spot, wks placed in custody for the time being.’ By 
this spirited conduct Teih-choo-ngyu succeeds in saving 
the injured general. i 

It is impo^ble to detail the involved and excitmg • 
plot of this excellent tale arufilciently to give even toe 
merest otttiine. It will, however, well repay perusal. A 
translation of it has been made by Mr Davis, at the 
expense of the 'Orientid Tranriatioo Fund.’ and a co¬ 
st Buck is tMseUul practloe in ordicaiy easts at tlis present d ay; 
first, by ifie local maslstrote, who teiers to tbe jMKtloolal i 
next, by the provinoiolJudge, who refers to the eBtnIlial tribunal} 
itotly.lbr tiW eiiintnst trtbanal, wliieh lefersto tlN eni||^ 
t'T'ba {%'tB(Me nanw for:tiiiir.iceBt.waU. 
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piotti epitome of the itory appeared in tlie 28th to* 
fume of the Aaiidic Joumm. The plot of another tale, 
however, called the ‘ Three Dedicated Itooms,’ falls 
better within our compass:— 

Two meii, named Tang and Yu, live in the same 
street Yn is cwistantly spending his estate, while his 
neighbour is as avariciously increasing his; gradually 
buying up Yu’s property, till all the latter has left in the 
world is a single building, which rose to three storeys, 
each consisting of a single room; the lowest he dedicated 
to men, being that in which he received his friends; 
in the middle room he rea4 and wrote, and dedicated 
it to the ancients; the highest was dedicated to heaven, 
and had only within it a sacred book and a chafing-dish 
for incense. It seems that in Cliina, if a man, on selling 
his estate, reserve any part, however small, he can at 
any time redeem the rest; so that a purchase under such 
reserve is no more than a mortgage. This circumstance 
was annoying to Tang, the avaricious man, who tried by 
every possible means to get possession of the ‘ three de¬ 
dicated rooms;’ and thus cut o.fT the privilege of re¬ 
demption. In the midst of Yu’s poverty, he wag visited 
by a weidthy and benevolent friend, who generously 
ofihred to redeem his house and gardens; but the other 
having turned somewhat cynical, resolutely declined 
it, saying the three rooms would do for him; that he 
could not live long; and that at his death every brick 
and tile would go to strangers. Tlie frieud, on taking 
leave, thus addressed him: ' At night, while 1 was de¬ 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, 
which suddenljf sunk into the fioor. Some treasure is 
no doubt concealed tlierc. On no account part with 
these three rcK)ms.’ But Yu only laughed at his 
friend’s caution, '/u had a son born to him in his old 
age, oil which occasion his guests poured in upon him 
in such numbers, that, according to the Chinese ex¬ 
pression, ‘ they ato his salt cleitn, and drank his vinegar 
dry.’ He sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other 
p;irt of tlie property, and died shortly aiter, leaving liis 
widow' and son in great distress. 'The rich Tang died 
also. 

The son, however, became a great scholar, and of 
course acquired a mandarin’s cap. One day, as he was 
travelling towards his mother’s liouse, a young woman 
presented a petition in the name of her husband, im¬ 
ploring his protection, and offering, with his whole 
family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law (who 
happened to be Tnng), she said, was a ricii man, and 
wliiie he lived, contrived to keep out of scrapes; but 
be made many enemies; and at his death liis son 
was persecuted by them, and lost a great part of his 
property; but that a greater misfortune had now be¬ 
fallen him—he was cast into prison, and none but him¬ 
self (the mandarin) could get him out. The young man 
conceived it to be some trick, but the woman assured 
him to tlie contrary. ‘In the midst of our property,’ 
said she, * is a tall building, called “ the three dediested 
rooms.’’ It originally belonged to your lordship’s father, 
but was sold. We lived in it for sevdrnl years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some one presented an 
■anonymous petition to tlie courts, saying that my hus¬ 
band was one of a nest of robbers; and that the three 
generations, from the grandfather to the grandson, were 
all rogues; that there were now twenty pieces of trea¬ 
sure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” and 
that when the hoard was taken up, the ^rticulars 
would be understood.’ She went on'to state that, in 
consequence of tliis information, the magistrates caused 
.a search to be made, ‘that the treasure was foimd, her 
husband apprehended, and sent to prison, where he un¬ 
derwent „the torture, to force him to a discovery of his 
associates. Noting,’ she adds, ‘ can save us hut 
your cUdsung the money, which must have brionged to 
ywur faniily.’ The young mandarin refused to do this, 

, hut promised to ihquiie of the magistrate into the por- 
tiou]^ of 

Oh ^eatiaDiw ttie Gircunishmce to his motheii she 
immediately call^ to her recollection tiie story of the 


white nit, whkh the young man laughed At; but the 
magistrate who had now arrived, thought there was 
something in it which would give them a chic to the 
business, esp^ially when the mother informed hiip, that 
ton years after her husband’s death, his fi’iend hod paid 
her a visit, and inquired whether, before they sold ^ 

‘ three dedicated rooms,’ they had discovered any tron- 
sure; and that, being answered in tlie negative, he said 
it was a fine thing for those who had bought the pro- 
])erty, but that, undeserving of the wealth they had 
thus acquired, instead of a blessing, it would turn out 
their greatest misfortune. During this conversation’ 
the old gentleman made his appearance, and the story 
of the white rat and the treasure was at once unraveled; 
the treasure was employed in redeeming the property 
of the deceased Yu; and the son of Tang was released 
from prison. 

In order to reraemlier these circumstances, every one 
hjyl a stanza of verses, tlie object of which waste advise 
fOwons of opulence not to be contriving schemes for tlie 
BC!q..rrement of tlieir neighbours’ property. The lines 
were to this clfect;— 

By want compelled, lie sold Ills h'jose and liuid: 

lioth house and land the purchasers return. 

Xllua jurofit ends the course by virt‘Ae planiKHl, 

While envious plottei’s their misfortunes mourn. 

Of course it would be po-ssiblo, from such an immense 
library as Chinese literature presents, to multiply spe¬ 
cimens of the various departments of writingin whicli 
Chinese authors excel. Enough, liowever, Has been 
selected to give tlie reader a notion of the high state 
of literary art in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 

-11" .r--. , I 

LOITERINGSf’'lN FRANCE—1844, ' 

ASCENT OF THE PARIOU ANU PETIT PUT UE DOME. 

OuH vehiede, as I said, had descended tlie southern 
slopes of the low hills which lie to the south-west of 
Vicliy, and entered on the principal plain of the 
Limagne, now rich in at! that renders the earth beau¬ 
tiful, but, ill the remoteness of past ages? the bottom 
of a great fresh-water lake. Advancing at easy pace 
along avenues of massive walnut-trees, we had an op¬ 
portunity of observing the fertility of the alluvial fields 
on each side-of us, the country being loaded with 
crops of grain, part of whicli were already, though early 
in July, falling under the hands of the reaper. Occa¬ 
sionally, we also passed patches of land doing the 
double duty of supporting crops of bright green her¬ 
bage and clusters of apple-trees, tlie natural fertility 
of the soil in such cases being greatly augmented by 
artificial irrigation. 

In the course of our ride across the plain, we passed 
through the small towns of Aigue-Perse, Rhiom, and 
Mont-Ferrand, the latter situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, and consisting of heavy buildings of a 
dark-coloured lava. At this point we had gained within 
two or tliree miles'of the further limits of the plain, and 
the town of Clermont came prominently into yigw* 
backed by a semicircle of mountains broken into 
masses, varying alike in height and colour; the loWmi'' 
consisting of round-topped hills, clothed in vineytAds 
and cottages, while those behind, heathy and brovrtii 
rose to a majestic height, and were gathered aroftmd 
the gigantic Pny de Dome, as if clinging to a commein 
protector and parent. » 

At len^h we reached Clermont, favourably ritnated 
on ^ flattish low hill, sloping^utly in tdl dii^rions, at 
the verge of the Limagne. The asoending approach^ 
to this ancient capital of Auvei^e ale dh^bed ^ 
old traveUers as so -rile and ofitehtlvt, that we were 
pleasingly disappointed in finding them much imptoved 
and that the town? generally had in recent times Under¬ 
gone numerous reparations, so as to now one of the 
neatest and best built to France. As at Mont-Ferrand, 
the bouses are built of lavD^ itod the streets paVed 
with the dame material. is, however, noUitog 
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BtraDffe in the employment Of thii volcanic prodtaot, 
many of our Scottish towns being constructed of whin- 
stone, which is only a compact species of lava, of a light- 
blue colour. The lava-stone 6f Clermont is grayish- 
black, and vesicular; that is, hill of small holes, lite the 
cooled cinders of furnaces; but it is excessively hard, and 
BO impervious to the weather, that the (tones of the 
cathedral, which is built of it, though hewn six hundred 
years ago, are as sharp in their angles os the day they 
were fashioned by the builder. 

Leaving the examination of the town to a future 
opportunity, I was anxious to take advantage of the 
settled fine weather to pay my visit to the range of ad¬ 
joining puys or peaks. To lie done properly, this re¬ 
quires a guide, and the use of a car; for about five miles 
must be passed over in ascending the braes, or low hills, 
formerly noticed, before we reach the base of the prin¬ 
cipal mountains. A car was accordingly hired, well- 
provisioned for a day’s excnrsibn, and, accompanied by a 
geological friend from Edinburgh,’*' who was fortunately 
on the same errand, and had already procured a guide, 
our party drove out of Clermont, on an expedition the 
most interesting in Vhich we had ever been engaged. 
Wliile pursuing our way beyond the barriers, let us 
consider for a momlnt what it is we are going to sec. 

In the year 1751, two members of the Academy of 
I Paris, Guettard and Malesherbes, on their return from 
Italy, where they had visited Vesuvius, and observed its 
1 producti|ps, passed through Montelimart, a small town 
on the l«lt bank of the *Rhone. Here they were sur- 
j prised to observe that the pavement of the streets con¬ 
sisted of masses of basalt, brought from Kochemaure, 
on the opposite side of the river; and they were, more- 
(ivcir, told that tliere was a a^ntain-tract in that direc¬ 
tion which abounded with similar rocks. Incited by a 
j love of science, they proceeded in search of the basaltic 
hills, and, step by step, reached Clennont in Auvergne, 
discovering every day frcsli reason to believe in the 
Tolcnnio origin of the mountains they traversed. At 
Clermont, all doubts on the,, sjjbject ceased. The cur¬ 
rents of lava in the vicinity, black and rugged as those 
of Vesuvius^ descending uninterruptedly from some 
conical hills of scoriae, most of which present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth of their conjectures, 
and they loudly proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
On their return to Paris, M. Guettard published a me¬ 
moir, announcing the existence of volcanic remains in 
Auvergne, but obtained very little credit The idea 
appeared to most persons an extravagance; but the 
obstinacy Of ignorance was finally forced to yield to 
conviction, and the investigations of Demarest in 1771 
put an end to all doubt on the question.f 
The more recent inquiries of our indefatigable and 
ingenious countryman, Scrojie, and others, French and 
English, have brought the volcanic region of Auvergne 
prominently into notice as a field of geological study. 
Nor is it without interest to ordinary travellers. A 
great cluster or diain of conical mpuntains, each an 
extinct volcano, left very much in the form it possessed 
at the moment of cooling, when it ceased to act—and 
which may have been ten thousand years ago, for what 
anybody can tell—^is not a thing seen every day, or in 
every situation. Vesuvius, Strombpli, and Etna, smoke 
and rage, and from time to time vomit forth their cur¬ 
rents of liquid lava and their showers of scoria:. Hcrt: 
ate dorens of volcanic heights once equally active, but 
now dormant, and covered with the soil and herbage of 
accumulated centuries—a region of fire and smoke 
transformed by time into a tranquil sheep and cattle 
1 walk. It wag the central point <jf this once extrabr- 
1 dinw scene of comsaotion that we were going to see. 

I j Onr way lay ilottg a road which wound itself to a 
[ ttogultitr pwtureaque manner up the acclMtiei of 
to® hu»> to n direction westward from Clermont; every 

? M* Sfselaten, odftOT of tho Sooltoisa newSBansr.' 


turn of the peth revealing some new and sttiktog pro¬ 
spect. The lower ridges, consisting of calcareous stra¬ 
tified rocks, were chiefly covered with Vtoeyardi; but 
to these succeeded small fields of grain; and these, 
in their turn, gave way to heathy uplands, tlurough 
wKich prqieoted masses bare rock, either lava or 
granite. These features of the country around us were, 
however, for the time less attractive than its human 
inhabitants. Nearly all the way. from the gates of 
Clennont to the summit of the plateau on which th® 
peaks appear to rest, a distance of several miles, we 
encountered and passed a*secmingly continuous band, 
or series of bands, of mountaineers proceeding with cars 
of firewood to market. This was my first introduction 
to the descendants of the ancient Gauls, as they are sup¬ 
posed to be, and it was with something more than mere 
curiosity that I examined their garb and personal ap- 
ixiarance, as they descended the successive slopes to¬ 
wards the plain. The cars, rude in their construction, 
and piled with chopped brushwood, were each drawn by 
two cows or oxen, bound together by a yoke across the 
forehead, to which the pole of the vehicle is attached. 
No reins were employed. Before each vehicle stalked 
its saturnine conductor, having a long rod over his 
slumldcr, with which by a touch he guided his docile 
and downcast charge in any required direction. The 
garments of the men were coarse, and wild in aspect; a 
bl{|ck hat slouched over their grim features and long 
matted hair; while the bulk of the person was concealed 
under a cloalc of striped woollen, conflneJilike a woman’s 
petticoat round the neck. Pouring down almost in a con¬ 
tinuous line from the summit of the hilla, the eye caught 
them at different points of the zia,: 2 ag declivity, and 
was charmed with the picturesque effect of the scene. 
These mountaineers, as we were informed, speak a pe¬ 
culiar dialect, not understood by the natives of the towns, 
though they generally possess a sufficiency of the ver¬ 
nacular French to transact their business when coming 
to market with their rural produce. Persons competent 
to form a judgment, have declared that the patois of 
these mountaineers contains a number of Celtic words; 
and, if so, there could not be a more convincing proof of 
tlieir direct descent from the original inhabitants of 
Gaul. Their language, however, from the sjiecimens of 
it printed in Clermont, appears to possess a much greater 
resemblance to Italian than any other tongue, from 
which a fanciful investigator might with equal plau¬ 
sibility assign to them a directly Itomau ori^n. Like 
the rest of the French nation, they are doubtless 
Itoinanised Celts, only less changed and cultivated than 
their more highly-favoured countrymen. In character, 
they are rude and uninstructed, and I was assured tliat 
the crimes of a savage people are not uncommon amongst 
them. 

Having attained the brow of the eminence, we found 
ourselves pursuing a slightly inclined plain, keeping the 
village of Orcines on our left, and observing on both 
sides tracts of hand little better than a wilderness of 
scattered rocks, and stones, and broken ground. At the 
distance of a mile further on, our journey with to® car 
terminated. Alighting at an auberge by the wayside 
—a gloomy abode with a vaulted roof—we pltmed the 
haversack of provisions on the bock of the guide, re¬ 
quested the driver of our Vehicle to proceed round to the 
other side of the mountains, to await our return, and 
forthwith netook ourselves to the serious business of a 
pretty long and toilsome walk through the heather. 
Our ol^ject was to reach the Pariou, the nearest hill on 
toe semth, a kind rf sfepping-stone to the chief bf to®* 
puys. Fortunately, toe ground and herfiage were dry; 
the heath was blooming like a garden; wM toyhie and 
lavender scented the with their fragramees h^s hum¬ 
med merriiyin the sunshine; and haimy Utoe limds 
of various hues ran to and out heneath toe bushes. 

The base of the Ftoiou is gained, |Bd now com¬ 
ment the ascent. The hill Is a stopitorly perfect 
con#n^ar aU touUdr told riai^ wito a slope 
about 95 degrees to a height of 738 ibet above the 
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plateau on which it reit*. Taking adTantage of every 
slip of path foMned by cattle to fix our footing, and 
every bush to hold by, and sitting down to rest at least 
a dozen limes during the journey, our party, ladies and 
all, at last gained the summit of the cone. It was an 
agitating moment. ‘Le cratdre!’ exclaimed Guillaume, 
‘le voilA, mesdames et messieurs;’ and sure enough 
there was before us the crater of the volcano. We stood 
on a rim of about twenty feet in breadth; behind us was 
the exterior of the cone which we had climbed, and be¬ 
fore us was a perfectly formed basin, three hundred feet 
In depth, and with a circntgference of three thousand. 
The inward inclination of the sides of the crater ap¬ 
peared to be the same as the exterior declivity, and ter¬ 
minated in a flat bottom of jKirhaps forty feet in diame¬ 
ter. The w'hole was covered with grass and small bushes, 
the bottom of the basin being the most fertile. Although 
having no outlet, the great deep dish, as it may be 
called, was quite dry, the porous subsoil absorbing all 
the rain which can fall. We sat down within the brink' 
to eat our first lunciieon, and contemplate the interest¬ 
ing spectacle. The spot, from the shelter and fresh bite 
of herbage which it yielded, was evidently a favourite 
resort of the mountain herds. Round the shelving sides 
Were narrow footpaths formed by the cattle, resembling 
the steps of an amphitheatre, conducting to the flat 
bottom of the basin—the closed orifice whence burst 
forth the loose material which formed the mass of 
the couc. The rim or upper edge I have stated as being 
about twenty feet in width; but it varies somewhat in 
its proportion!^, and is a little higher on the south than 
the other sides. 

It appears from minute investigation, that tbe Parion 
has been formed b/successive discharges at distant inter¬ 
vals. On the north and north-west, a segment of a former 
crater encircles the cone, the broken part having been 
carried away by a vast curreirt of lava, which has flowed 
in a broad streanr towards the plain on the east, ititriid- 
ing on tlio granitic rocks and calcareous deposits, ami 
forking off in branches, which, having cooled and be¬ 
come hard in the course of ages, now form those valuable 
quarries whence the building-stone of the Limagne is 
partly dug. Scrope’s account of this great and primary 
outbrealr of the lava from the Parion is so interesting, 
that I take the liberty of extracting it entire. 

' The first direction of tlie stream is to the north-east, 
and the current appears to have set with fury against a 
long-backed granitic eminence opposing it on that side. 
Thence, led by a considerable slope toivards tlic south¬ 
east, it coasted the base of this hill; and leaving to the 
right another protuberance of the primitive plateau, on 
whieh now stand the church and hamlet of Orcines, 
advanced to a spot called La Baraque. Here it Ufet 
with a small knoll of granite, capped with scorioj and 
volcanic bombs, marking the source of a much more 
ancient basaltic bed, known by the name of Prudelles. 
Impeded in its progress, the lava accumulated on this 
point into a long and elevated ridge, which still bears 
the appearance of a huge wave about to break over the 
seemingly insignificant obstacle. But an easier issue 
offered itself in two lateral valleys having their origin 
in the part of the plateau occupied by the lava current; 
Which, separating consequently into two limbs, rushed 
down the declivities presented on cacli side. The right- 
,hand branch first deluged, and completely filled an area 
Bttitoundetl by granitio eminences, and probably the 
basin of a small lake; thence entered toe valley of 
ViUar, a steep and sinuous gorge, which it threaded ex¬ 
actly in the manner of a watery torrent, turning ali 
projecting rocks, dashing in cascades through the nar¬ 
rowest parts, and widening its current where the space 
permitt^ on teaching the emimuchure of the valley 

in the great plain of toe Limagne, It stopped at a spot 
called Eoutmewe, where its termination constitutes a 
rock about My feet high, now quarried fo* building- 
stone. b r(^ gushes a ‘ptentiM 

miog, the Wat^ of whluh still find their wgy horn 
Yillar beneath the: lata which usurped their ancient 


channel The branch which separated to the left 
plunged down a steep hank into toe Vall^ qf Greslnier, 
replacing the rivulet that flowed there With a black 
and shagged current of lava; entered, the limits of toe 
Linvigne at the village of Durtol; and continuing tl>e 
course mark^ out by the streamlet, turned to the 
nortli, occupied the bottom of the valley lying betlTeon 
the calcarebus mountain, Les Odtes, and the curtain 
of granitic rocks, and finally stopped on the site of the 
villiige of Nohanent. Here, as at Eontraore, an abun¬ 
dance of the purest water springs from below the ex¬ 
tremity of the lava current. The various rills which 
drain tite valley of Durtol and its embankments have 
recovered their pristine channel, and flitering through 
the Bcoriforra masses, whicli .always form the lowest 
surface of a bed of lava, flow on unseen- till the rock 
above terminates and tliey issne in a full and brilliant 
spring. Above this point, consequently, is seen the 
LaiJoinaly of a valley without any visiUle stream ; and 
inhabitants of Durtol are condemned in seasons of 
dt.- aght to the strange necessity of seeking at Nohanent, 
a distance of two miles, tlic water whieh flows there be¬ 
neath their own houses. A similar iihenotnenon is very 
general throughout the Auvergne, wherever a current 
of lava haa,oceupicd the bed of n ipountain rivulet, not 
sufficiently copious or violent to undermine the lava 
above, or open a new channel through its formed 
banks.’ To these streams of lava, chiefly, as is believed, 
from the Pariou, the phenomenon of bare basaltic rooks 
and loose stones on the sui#acB of the declivities and 
adjoining parts of the plain is likewise due. The rock, j 
where it as.sumes a ridge-like form projecting from the 
ground, is called by the li'rench a coulee of lava, and 
coulees, as well as vast quantities of fragments, encuyi- 
ber the vineyards in the lower slopes of the hills. 

Whatever may have been the early eruptions of the 
Parion, those at the conclusion of its cai'eer have con¬ 
sisted of scoria), puzzolano, and volcanic sand; where the 
turf happens to bo broken, a leddish loose soil of gra- 
nnlar particles is exposed; and of materials of this nature 
the entire cone seems to he composed; indeed no other 
than loose matter, falling in showers aboui the mouth of 
the ci'atcr, could have formed the elegant and regular 
cone which now exists. 

From the crest of the hill a fine view is obtained of 
otlier conical mounts on the ‘north-west, beyond the 
line of road by which we had approached with tbe car; 
but as the view is still better from the grand puy, we 
spent little time in its contemplation, and pushed off in 
quest of fresh spots of investigation. Our way still lay 
southwards, and it was in this direction we descended 
the Pariou, a feat considerably more difficult than that 
of its ascent. At the end of half an hour, the southern 
base of the cone was gained, and we found ourselves 
again on a heathy tract, open to the eastward, and rising 
towards the south, where, before us, at the distance of a 
mile, rose the high but unshapely mass styled the Petit 
Puy do pome, to which another walk, and frequent 
rests among the'hushy heather, at length brought US. 

The ascent of the Petit Puy is almost half accomplished 
ere we reach the steep part of its sides, for its basie is 
spread considerably out from the main protubecimce of 
toe hill. On attaining the more abrupt port of tllh as¬ 
cent, the path whicli we had to pursue was up Ui ktod of 
ravine or gash, formed by the washing away of the loose 
matter, and by the continual abrasion of thb thountain 
cattle. The tracks of wheels,' also, showed iis that this 
formed a road for the rude cars of the motmtoineers in 
their visits to these high pasturages. The hroken sides 
of the ravine were composed altogetl^sr of Wzzblaho, 
a reddish material almost as loose as rough satid or 
gravel. The embarrassment of our journey up iiiis 
awkward pathway was in due towaided Yith the 
same pleasurable sensatiqog we hjitd experienced on 
reaching the top of the Baribht' W were landed 
upon a broad but irregularly shaped abutment—a stage, 
as it may be called, frem loftiest protuberance—mid 

here, to sour satis^tiem, hmote us toe crater 
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iritence the matter composing the 8i4eB of the mountain the coffin side by side. Here, in the adTertUement 
Ued been ejected. This crater is somewhat less in its columns, the profligate corresponds witli bis * friend* by 
dimensions tlian that of tho Pariou, but is equally re* means of the well-understood initials ; and there the 
gular in form and beautiflil in surface. Its depth is two agonised parents beseech their erratic son to return to 
hundred and ninety-two feet, and-its diameter nearly his anxious relatives. Here a long list of ‘wants’ 
the same. The only difference between it and the painfully reminds us of the scarcity of employment, and 
other perfectly-formed craters is, tlu(t, instead of the superabundance of labour; there the hea^ess 
iiaviOg only a narrow rim at top, it lies nnbedded in votary of fashion offers a starving salary to the pos- 
the Shoulder of the hill, having to all appearance been sessor of every imaginable preceptive quatiflcation. 
overtopped by later protrusions. From, as I imagine, Here the honest finder of a purse of money honourably 
its neat form and sheltered situation, it is called by the advertises it, that it may be owned; and there the pro- 
people of the district, ‘ Le Hid de la Poule,’ or Hen’s fcssional shark announces a vacancy for an apprentice, 
Hest At'tlie time of our visit, a herd of cattle, under concluding the pompously-jurayed advantages with the 
the charge of a ragged Flibbertigibbet, came leisurely significant words, * a premium expected.’ Here a bloated 
round the corner of the hill, and descended the sides capitalist trumpets forth his thousands to lend; and the 
of the (iratcr.in quest of the pasturage with which it next advertisement is an appeal by some broken-hearted 
was covered; and we left them grazing on its flat and man, who declares that the loan of live pounds would 
verdant bottom.’ save himself'and family from ruin. Here is a singular 

At the point wo had attained on tlie Petit Puy de case of death occurring from the most trivial accident; 
Dome, we were at an elevation of about 3600 feet above there tho preservation of life under the most heroic 
the plain of the Limagne, but were still from 700 to circumstances. Hero a brutal mother is prosecuted for 
800 feet lower than the top of tlm Puy de Dome itself, the ill-treatmentof lier own children; there a benevolent 
Another and much n^re toilsome ascent was therefore stranger is commended for his disinterested adoption of 
yet to be performed, and as we had already been several some friendless orphans. Here are particulars of the 
hours on our feet, jt was proposed, and upaniraously costly celebration of a marriage in high-life; and there 
agreed, that the ladies should not attempt to climb the the melaiiclioly details of the self-destruction of some 
impending height, but, selecting a pleasant spot below hope-abandoned miserable. Bankruptcies and fashioti- 
the rocky knoll ot the Petit Puy, lay out dinner, and able movements, theatres and criminal courts, scraps 
remain at rest on the heatlier till our return. These, of sermons and stale coiimidrums, strangely mingle with 
and other grave matters liciug arranged, we proceeded each other. • 

to climb the gigantic Pay; an account of which, how- 'rUe newspa])er is no bad test of baWts and tastes, 
ever, must be postponed till another paper. No straw thrown into the air more surely iiidi- 

_cates which way the wind blows—no ^me of chance 

€ -KTirwo-nA-D-rTc more truly reveals the state of the temper — than 

NEW SI APE It S. docs the newspajier tlie peculiarities of thought and 

The appearance of a newspaper is such an every-day taste in the individual. The spectacled imlitician 
oecurrenre, that, like most ordinary tilings, its common- turns instinctively to tlie- ‘leader’ and the foreign in- 
ness blinds us to its singularity, and we lose, in fumilia- telligenee, to note the movements of party, and auy- 
rity and curiosity, those impressions of surprise and thing likely to disturb the balance of power among 


astonishment which would certainly possess us were we 
looking on one for the first time. 


the nations. The fund-liolder turns to tlie price of 
stock, and anxiously sc.ans the political horizon, to see 


Unique in ihe world of letters, the newspaper bears if there be any little cloud gathering and threatening 


no resemblance to any other literary production. It is the 
ephemeral record of the exciting now of tho world’s his- 


to affect prices. The merchant passes over every other 
subject as comparatively uninteresting, to bestow his 


tory; a confused collection of the jottings of Humour, or undivided attention on the ‘ price current ’ and the state 
the sweepings of her sthdio, if she can be said to have of the markets; and the wealthy sliip-owner cons the 
one. It is the busy scavenger of tlie world’s highway, shipping intelligence witli special interest. The literary 
picking up everything of to-day, from the revolution of man is coneenied but little either about the price of 
an empire to the dimaisions of a mushroom. It is a consols or the arrival of vessels, hut devours the re- 
duster of babbles floating on the stream of the present views of bofjks with the greatest avidity, and pores over 
hour, the petty sand-marks whicli to-morrow’s tide will the advertisement columns with the deepest curiosity, 
for tlie most part obliterate, a crowd of transitory no- to learn what is ‘ in the press.’ The tradesman glances 
things whidi history will not care to chronicle. It is an with indifference at the accounts of the movements of 
omnivorous monster, greedily opening its capacious foreign powers, but the movements of a wealthy and 
jaws for anything offered. It is a restless busybody, liberal customer are to him a subject of intense interest, 
interfering with every one’s concerns ; a noisy babbler, Tlie theatre-loving apprentice hates * those dry leaders,’ 
chattering upon every subject, and often hiding its pro- and gloats over the theatrical column, wishing that the 


column, wishing that the 


found ignorance under the most dogged assertions; an whole newspaper were filled with theatricals, and won- 
irapudent intruder upon the privacies‘of popular men. dering who is the writer of such clever articles, and how 
It is a sleepless caterer to the appetite of the million, lie can know so much about the actors. The plot of the 
serving up, crude and uncooked, anything likely to prove latest farce, the libretto of last night’s opera, the move- 
welcome pabulum to the popular palate. In its anxiety ments of his old favourites, the recent first appearance 
to appease the insatiable craving of the quidnunc, the of some provincial aspirant and the advertisements of 
improbable aud the fabricated are hastily dished up with forthcoming ‘ benefit nights,’ are alt te topics to 
the authentic. Greedy of news, too impatient to verify wldch nothing is secondary in interest. Otliers, who 
and inquire, it is often erroneous; but deems it beneath only live forethe opera, can scarce condescend to notice' 
its dignity to acknowledge an etror; or if it does, always anything besides the success of a new prima donna, or 
declares that the misstatement was ‘ copied from a eon- the reappearance of a favourite danseuse. Some find a 
temporary.’ peculiar piquancy in the details of ‘ breaches of pto- 

The heterogeneous confusion of snlgoots in a newb- ifiise,’ especially if any of the letters are given, Tlie 
paper is singular The ludicrous and antiquary is in eestades at reading a parograpli raeord- 

tho pathetic arCjliele met with in strange preximity ; ing the discoveiy of an old Eoman pOt or a handfiil 
vine and philaSi®fppy unceremoniously jostte each of coins; the devptee of fashion fa in raptures wbUe 
other; strange' Running and stranger simplicity, love perilling the mifat approved riiapes and cdlonrs for the 
anfi murder, pollfics and’poetry, are here all huddled ensiung menfrii; and the atbtenomer fa delightedsrith 
together in grotesque disorder. Here, in a corner, are a notice which few of the uninitiated wocM cale to 
birtlfa, mamages, and deaths, in startling juXtapositton ; read, describing in sciontifle terms the sltualioa and 
emttv i|iid fife, as it were, hand in band; tfae era&and appearance of anew comet. Some of more vulgar taste. 
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in Dwrch of tbe romantic and the horrible, eagerly tnm 
to the exciting records of the crirainid couA, or revel 
in the disgusting developments of the last murder or 
snicitte. Few, except those pitiable persons who are 
bent on killing time, read pcrseveringly down every 
column, but each, according to his inclination, selects 
that for perusal which is most consonant to his taste. 

What varied emotions are excited in the breasts of 
difibrent readers of a newspaper! With what opposite 
feelings is that damp sheet perused, which the news¬ 
man coldly places in the hand of his customer I The 
tradesman turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
debtor in the Gazette, as in'this ruin he reads his own. 
The actor, who has ventured to leave the provincial 
theatre to try the hazardous experiment of a first ap¬ 
pearance before a London audience, views the favonr- 
ablo critique as an earnest of his future fame and for¬ 
tune. The poor widow reads with agonised feelings 
tiie sad intelligence that her son’s regiment is order^ 
abroad; and the expectant legatee peruses with an ill# 
suppressed satisfaction the long-looked-for death of the 
rich relation. The betrothed maiden devours the slap¬ 
ping intelligence which informs her of the expected 
speedy return of hhs ship; and the anxious wife with 
indescribable agony learns that her husband’s vessel 
sank at sea, ‘ and all hands lost.’ Tbe poor author lays 
down tlie ^laper with a sigh, on perusing the ill-natured 
and crushing review of liis laboured volume; and the 
friendless teimhcr spells over lier advertisement in print, 
with a silent prayer th.at the lines, fur the insertion of 
which she chadgud her last sovereign, may procure her 
a situation. ’I'he coin-factor trembles fur the success 
of his speculati'un, as lie reads the probable abundance 
of the harvest; idid tlie railway proprietor rubs liis 
liands with glee at the prosiiect of the rising value of 
shares in his line. The fiery political partisan ]icruses 
with unbounded glee the recorded triumph of his 
favourite candidate at tbe county election, viewing in 
the ascendancy of his party the panacea for every social 
and political evil. Smiles and tears, expectation and 
disappointment, follow in the train of a newsp.aper; sun¬ 
shine and shadow, the blackness of despair and the 
rainbow-tints of hope, cliequer its pages in a strange 
manner above those of any of its literary brethren. 


TUB LEGACY. 

Mr W 11 .SON—of the well-known firm of Sandford and 
Wilson, manufacturers, Stockton—sat alone at his wcll- 
furnished breakfast-table. Apparently, lie did not want 
more agreeable companions tlinn liis own thoughts, at 
least if one might judge from his countenance, which 
expressed a considerable degree of self-satisfaction and 
sclf-gratulation. Nor did he appear in need of social 
intercourse to sweeten the repast, for he ate witli a zest 
that denoted an excellent appetite, and keen relish for 
the good things before him. And Mr Wilson hod reason 
to be in a peculiarly liappy and contented frame of mind. 
He had that inoniing, early as it was—and it was not 
yet nine o’clock—mode what he called an excellent bar¬ 
gain. The manufacture in which he was engaged was 
ohe in which there was considerable consumption of 
eoal, and of course it was an object to obtaii^ supplies of 
so necMsary an article at as reasonable a rate as possible, 
lie bad that morning ridden over to the vUage of 
. a distance of several miles, in order to see an 

(dd man, tbe proprietor of a small field, under which ran 
a Valoii^eyvyfia 'of coal. This field joined one of tlie 
mines ieloh^g to the firm, and the object of Mr 
Wilson’s visit uras to inquire the terms upon vhi«^ ^y 
could obtain a lease of the ground for the purpose of 
ma^vntioB. ^^,wiss the very satisfactoy result of this 
negotiation srhloh iaapnrted;so much cheerfidt^ and: 
bnoyaaey to the eoantonance and manner of Mt Wilson. 


But there is no perfect happiness in this world, and a 
doubt which he could not entirely suppress—as to what 
might be his partner’s opinion on the subject t^his bar¬ 
gain-served to destroy the perfection of his. : How¬ 
ever; it was impossible, as he proved to his own satisr 
faction during his walk to the manufactory—quite 
impossible that any man, not an absolute ibol, could • 
raise any objection to an agreement so obviously for 
their joint interest. As it certainly jvos not a &iling of 
his own, it did not enter into Mr Wilson’s calculations 
tliat a man, without being an absolute fool, or indeed a 
fool at all, might tliink that some consideration was due 
to tlie interest of others as well as his own; and that 
the precept, to do as you would be done by,,was not quite 
so obsolete but that some might be found old-fashioned 
enough to look upon it in the light of a moral obligation. 

[ No two persons could differ more incharafcter than these 
;■'*(»* tiers, 'riioy were both excellent men of business, 
ke.n, industrious, and energetic; but whilst the one 
considered stratagem allowable in business, os in love 
and war, and held the doctrine tAat the end sanctifies 
the means (and the end constantly before his eyes, that 
of getting riches, sanctified many’means not strictly 
lionoiirable or even honest, but all in the way of business 
of course), the other would not, to promote the success 
of the most promising speculation, have taken advantage 
of tlie ignorance, or practised on the credulity, of the 
poorest or most simple person with whom he had to deal. 
To render to every one that which was justly their due, 
was Mr Sandford’s maxim in business; wliilst Mr Wil¬ 
son, in commercial transactions, as strictly adhered tolih 
favourite saying of ‘ Every man for himselt, and God for 
us all;’ taking especial gooti care of his own interest in 
every possible way, and leaving it as a matter of faith and 
practice to Providence to take care of other people's. On 
his arrival at the counting-house, he greeted his partner 
with a ‘AVell, Sandford, 1 have seen old Richardson 
about that bit of land, and he is very wilTing to let us 
have it. He says it has never been anything but a 
plague to him, and he shall be very glad to be rid of 
it. ’Tis a vqry fortunate thing 1 thought of riding over 
this morning, for I understand Morton lias been think¬ 
ing of getting it from him, and sinking a shaft there; 
but 1 have mode every arrangement, and we are to have 
it for fifty pounds a-year. It will be a capital specula¬ 
tion.’ 

‘ The man must be entirely ignorant of the value of 
his own property to agree to such terms,’ said Mr Sand* 
ford. ‘ Did you tell liim the purpose for which it was 
wanted ?’ 

‘Oh yes; of course I told him we thought there 
might be coal. J, did not see the necessity of entering 
into particulars; he knows nothing about mining, and 
he will, upon these terms, make a dc^ more hy his land 
than he has ever done yet.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, but not so much as ho ought to make by 
it. If he docs not know its value, we do; and 1 Cannot 
consent to profit by what would, you knoWi be bn im¬ 
position upon him.’ 

‘Nonsense; you are so over-particular. No one but 
yourself would think of making the aUgbtest objection 
to h thing so much to your advantage, mqiedally as the 
man is perfectly satisfied. He would not know what to 
do with more.’ 

‘ Do you think he will be perfectly satined wlien be 
learns that he is not reedviiog mote than half of what 
he hat a right tq e^ct? But even •supposh^ he were, 

: that does not alter the q«ei|tion; ao fe« U we are con¬ 
cerned, we should be eqkiallir 'tiJuug on uufeir, and, in 
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• mt opinion, dishonert advantage, to bind him to such 
terms.' 

' Well, I don’t know how it is,’ said Mr Wilson, who 
, was losing his temper; ‘ but it is impossible to do any¬ 
thing to ^ease you. I never make an arrangement 
that you have not some objection to advajice, some fault 
, to find. If you might have your way in everytliing, the 
concern would soon come to nothing.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Mr Sandford, laughing, ‘that is asserting 
more than you carp prove, I think. You know that I be- 
Ueve'no one loses in the long-run by plain and straight¬ 
forward dealing; so that, setting aside all but selfish 
motives, I act only in such a manner as I think will 
best promote our interest.’ 

‘ Well, if you can make out that it will be for our 
interest to phy one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-yew for the ^ight of mining under that field, well and 
goOil, but I confess I cannot; and I must say, Sandford, 
it will be very absurd of you to make any alterations 
iu the terras agreed upon. They are satisfactory to 
Richardson, and advantageous to us, and what more 
would you have ?’ 

‘I would have notliing more than justice and com¬ 
mon honesty dictate,* replied Mr Sandford. ‘ I would 
give Richardson what, were I in his place, I should 
ex^ct myself, as the rent of that land—say one hun¬ 
dred a-year. This would be right towards him, and 
still advantageous to us; and what I lost in money I 
I should expect to gain in kindly feeling and confidence 
I in my upright intentiofis—uajoital which is always 
secure, and which brings larger returns than those who 
do not employ it can conceive.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Wilson, greatly irritated, ‘it is no 
we arguing with you; I will have nothing more to do 
with the afiair; manage it as you like.’ So saying, he 
sat down to his desk and wrote letters with great rapi¬ 
dity and energy. 

Accordingly, that same evening Mr Sandford rode 
over to Thorluy. He found the old man at work in his 
g.arden, busily engaged in digging up potatoes, in whicli 
occupation he scarcely paused to return Mr Sandford’s 
salutation. ‘My partner was here this morning, Mr 
Richardson,’ said that gentleman, ‘ speaking to you 
about a piece of land of yours, aud I understand you 
i>Mtly made an agreement with him to let us have a 
;lt^epf it at a rent of filly pounds a-year?’ 
t ■ * Why, yes,' replied he, ‘ you ar’na far wrong; there 
was something o’ the kind talked on atween us.’ 

’Well,’ said Mr Sandford, ‘perhaps you do not quite 
UiiderstMd for what purpose we want that field of 
yours, and are not aware of its value to persons in our 
bpsiness. It is worth much more to us than fifty pounds 
a-year j and it was to make what I consider anequit- 
awe proposal for both parties that I came to see you 
this eVOl^g. If you are willing to accept one hundred 
arycar for it, I shall be glad to have a lease of the land 
l^on Stull terins, as it is contiguous to one of my pits -, 
but i&rthsr than this I am not prepared to go.’ 

The old roan paused from his digging, and looking up 
atMr SandfcH’dwith an admiring twinkle in his eye, said, 

‘ Tve always heerd say, sir, as you was a rightdown good 
un’; an’ now I believe it. You see, sir, I cou’na say as 
I understand much about the vally of coal an’ such¬ 
like; but I seed as Mester Wilson were mighty anxious 
to get the field ; tin’at after he were gone, I turned it 
over i’ my mind, an’ I thought, as he Seemed so willin’ 
to ^ve fifty pounds, which is above the real vally of the 
i might be willing to go a little further 

if I hung back^lUce. Just as I were thinking i’this 
ways, up oomsSi Mester Mortoil, an’, says he, “ I heerd 
as you was wanting to sell that bit o’ ground o’ yours 
M glues up to Mester Sandford’s coal-pit” So, says I, 

, I raWier toiok yog heerd wrong, sir; for I wasna think- 
*??**!? all- “ Oh,” says he, ‘‘perhm it was 
. lettang it, tlten, you was thinking of? It cOuma be of 
w to you; an’ I daresay yon would make mote by 
it way} trow, s’pose twas inclined to make aWgain 
Witti you, what wodd yOn let it me fox ?’*' Why, says I, 


I’ve partly^romised it you see, to Mester Wilson for fifty 
pounds a-year: an’ toenhefiresup, and says, “Well, 
what an imposition; it’s downright disgn^ful; you 
mustn’t accept it Mester Richardson. I’m willin’ to give 
you seventy, or even eighty; so you’ll consider my offer, 
an* let me know what you decide on to-morrow;” an’ 
with that he rode away. But yon see, sir, I didnn like 
Mester Morton’s offer no better than Mester Wilson’s; 
for I thought they was both “ birds of a feather.” I 
wasna quite so soft as they thought me. But sit I 
think you are honest (no offence); for you tell me what 
you want the land for, an’ make an offer you’re willin’ to 
stick by; an so, sir, you shall have it that you shall, 
even if they offer me a hundred and fifty; an’ you may 
send a lawyer to draw out the lease as soon as you like.’ 

‘ Very well; then I may consider the matter settled? 
The lease sliaU be drawn out ns quickly as possible, and 
will, I hope, be ready for your signature in a few days.’ 
So saying, and wishing the old man good evening, Mr 
Sandford turned towards home. Richardson stood for 
some minutes looking after him, spade in hand, then 
calling to a. neighbour who happened to be passing by, 
he said, ‘ I say, John, do’st know who tliat gentleman is 
there upo’ the brown hoss?’ 

‘ No,* replied his friend, ‘ I canna say as I do.’ 

‘Well, then. I’ll toll thee; it’s the honestest man i’ 
Stockton, let the other he who he will; an’ that’s Mester 
Sandford. He’s put fifty pounds a-year i’ my pocket; 
an’, please God, he shanna lose by it i’ the end; for I’ll 
leave him all I leave when I’m dend;^id it’s not so 
little, for I’ve nnithcr kith nor kin, an’ itll do some good 
that way, more than I shall ever do witlj it I doubt; for 
tlicy say as he’s as open-handed an’jtind-hearted to the 
poor, as he’s honest and straightfotrard.’ In the mean¬ 
time Mr S.andford rode home, ignorant of Richardson’s 
benevolent intentions towards him; and though in the 
course of a few days what had been said was repeated 
to him, it was no sooner heard than forgotten, and in 
the press of teisiness the whole affair passed from his 
mind. It occasioned little surprise in Stockton when, 
in u short time after this event, it became known that 
Messrs Sandford and Wilson were about to dissolve part- 
ner.ship. The wonder was, how two jieracus, differing so 
mu< h in their manner of conducting bnriness, should 
have continued together for so long a time. It now re¬ 
mained to be seen whether Mr Wilson was correct in 
his prediction as to the probable fate of a business car¬ 
ried on in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
advocated by his late partner. It would scarcely be 
justice to him to say tliat he wished for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his own itrophecy, or that he would not, sup¬ 
posing it in no way detrimental to his own intere.st, 
have done anything in his power to avert such a catas¬ 
trophe ; but still, as he said, ‘ knowing Sandford’s quix¬ 
otic opinions, such a thing would not have surprised 
him in the least;’ nor, at the bottom of his heart, have 
grieved him either; for it is rather a dangerous experi¬ 
ment to place self-esteem and benevolence in direct op¬ 
position. In such cases, the former will more generally 
prove victorious than people are willing to admit. Hotv- 
ever, Mr Wilson was spared any such conflict. Months 
and years passed on, and still Mr Sandford's basiness 
grew and prospered; so also did the estimation in which 
he was hew, and the influence he possessed in his native 
town; for, though riches alone will always buy a certain 
degree of olitwaiu respect and attention for their posses¬ 
sor, be his character what it will,, it i» entirely distinct 
from the influence which high principle, and imdeviat- 
ing consistent rectitude of conduct, must always Ooth- • 
mand, and which is fidt eVen by the most ignorant and 
careless. It was i>erbai« this dliferenee, jpiresentiag it- 

self in an Undefined manner to hte mind, that gavfe rise 
to, and k^t aRve to Mr Wilson, a kind, Of rivalry ; ,a 
couttottiU wish to j^ace himself to contrast and compari¬ 
son with Mr Sandford, in order, if possible, to humWe 
him, and diaplay Ms oum superioritr. So tor had ha 
allowed this meUng to gain groand, ttoit when, to com- 
idtonce Mth 1 refidiBitioD, mmietouily knd reimectahlf 
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signed, Mr Sandfijrd consented to come forward as a cart- 
didate for the tepresentation of the borough of Stockton, 
Mr Wilson immediately offered himself in opposition. 
Their politics were similar, their talents for public busi¬ 
ness pretty eauaJ, though Mr Wilson had considerably 
the advantage as a apeidcer. But the electors of Stock- 
ton were not to be diverted ftora the choice which their 
inclination and judgment alike approved. At the hust¬ 
ings, the show of hands was ail in favour of Mr Sand- 
foid. The day’s polling saw him several hundreds in 
advance of his opponent; and, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, he was declatpd duly elected. Mortified 
and humbled, Mr Wilson talked of a petition to console 
his wounded pride; but his committee knew better. 
Not one person could be found to second his wishes, as 
they well knew sncli an attempt would prove as fruit¬ 
less as it would be discreditable and vexatious. 

It was on a bleak and gusty morning in'early spring 
that Mr Sandford’s family was assembled in the com* 
fortable breakfast-room; the table ready spread, and 
the fire giving that cheerful glow so desirable on one of 
our raw Mtuch mornings. The tirnepietie told the 
hour of half-past nine, and sevbral little faces were be¬ 
ginning to look anxious for breakfast, and many were 
the exclamations of —■' Mamnn^ what can papa be 
doing f’ * I wonder where he is; surely he cannot be 
very hungry.’ And the eldest hope had just given it 
as his opinion that they had better not w.ait any longer, 
when the well-kno%vn footstep was heard. The um¬ 
brella placed an the stand, tlie hat on its peg, tlie 
breakfast-room door opened, and Mr Sandford made his 
appearance, lopking even more good-humoured tlian 
usual, while a hay-suppressed smile lurked about the 
corners of liis mouth. The cliildren rushed forward to 
meet him, and Jlrs Sandford rang the bell for the long- 
expected breakfast. As soon as .all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, *Mr Sandford said, ‘ Well, 
my dears, I suppose you wmiider what lias made me so 
late this morning ?' A very general look of assent was 
the result of this inquiry.' Mr Sandford proceeded— 

* A singular and most unexpected circumstance has 
happened to me. John Simpson and William Wood 
came to my counting-house this morning, and said if I 
were at leisure they wished to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks were so full of importance, 
that though it was then time to come home, 1 could not 
refuse. They tlien told me that old Richardson, tlie 
man from whom I have rented that field containing the 
valuable stratum of coal for so irany years, is dead, and 
has left me all his property, except a small sum to each 
of themselves as executors. After enjoying my sur¬ 
prise, they brought to my recoHection what John had 
told me of the old man’s intentions when I first agreed 
to take his field upon a lease. I thought nothing of it 
at the time, and I do not think it has ever entered my 
head since. The men detained me some time longer by 
the accounts they had to give of their old friend. It is I 
now several years since I have seen him, as he removed 
to a small farm of his own at some distance from his 
former residence; but, previous to his leaving Thorley, 
1 had several conversations with him, in which I en¬ 
deavoured to impress upon hiamind the duties he owed 
to his fellow-creatures; and it seems these conversations 
prudneed some effect, for the old man has, I understand, 
been much more kindly and benevolently disposed of 
late yearf. The property, of course, is not lilrge, though 
op^ndera^y more than he was supposed to possess; but 
I tdiail value it much, not only as a tribute of aineero 
respe^ and regard, but as a testimony to the truth of 
toy principle—that even as a mtrtter Of self-interest, 
to give to higher motive, the simple rule, ‘’To do as 
llie done by,” will be found most enoi^Bgtol, 
1 wjd -tot^ amused, as I came along, to see what on 
oxeiteiiient this news has caused. One after aaother 
rnsh^ hneotidam out eff tiitor houses, with a “ Sfr, do 
you unowl^RlohardaQn’B and has left yon Ml his 
tnouey i'” Qto iBah was actually at the trou^ M thu* 
alng 8 omtoMteftole to ovtotuke me,intoder to 


give me this wonderful information. SO MW'I think 
you cannot wonder at my being so late for hrsakfiist ; eh, 
little Mary ?’ ‘ No, indeed, papa; and 1 tltink thUti (dd 
man was very wise to give you all his monsy.’ This 
remark caused a general teugh, but there were maay 
others who agreed with little Mary. Amongst the poor 
this feeling was very general: they knew that he re¬ 
garded riches not as a means for self-indulgence or per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but as a loan intrusted to bis 
care for the benefit of others, especially the poor; and 
that the richer he was, the more his power to serve them 
would be increased, and his means of doing ^od mul-. 
tiplied. The wealth which Richardson so carefully 
hoarded, and which, in liis possession, was like a sealed 
fountain of pure water, has, by teing usefully and tene- 
volently employed, like the same fountain Released from 
confinement, spread into innumerable small streams, re¬ 
freshing, fertilising, and difi’using plenty and content- 
j’Vmt in their course; and hundreds have liad reason to 
the old man’s legacy. 


A SECOND CHAPTER OP RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN BELI.BW. 

In my former chapter, I sketched a little excursion in 
the mountains of Kamaon. With the reader’s per¬ 
mission, I will now in some sort enact the part of the 
enchanter, and with a wave of my pen transport him to 
other scenes. I have visited few places in India in pur¬ 
suit of amusement where I have more enjoyed inys^f 
than at the small but, picturesque lake of Kishenghur 
in Rajpootaneh; in which, I think, I may safely afilrm 
that 1 was one of the first, if not the very first Euro¬ 
pean, who ever dropped a line. My earliest visit to 
Kislienghur w.as during the Pindarrie war, shortly 
after the surrender of Ajmeer, and when proceeding 
thence with a part of Sir David Ochtcalony’s army, 
under Colonel 'Thompson, to the siege of Madhoraje- 
poora. We were encamped, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, at some distance from the town, and were 
not at first 'aware of the valuable preserve in our 
neighbourhood, for such it strictly was; the scaly in¬ 
habitants having, in all probability, esajoyed uninter¬ 
rupted repose, saving from intestine warfare, from time 
immemorial. I should state, as the reason for this, 
that the Rajpoots of Raja.sthan seldom if ever eat fish, 
against which, as an article of food, I have always been 
given to Understand they entertain a religious repug¬ 
nance. A Captain Reding and myself were among the 
first who made the discovery that there was here fine 
work for the rod; a discovery, as may be supposed, that 
we certainly did not proclaim tliroughont the camp With 
sound of drum and trumpet. We were indi^rently sup¬ 
plied with tackle, but went to work gaily, and eesTtainly 
did pull out the fish art an astonishing rate. 

The town of Kishenghur, which is well built, and 
extensive for the ranh it holds, is situated at the termi¬ 
nation of a range of lofty and rugged hiSS; twesty-two 
miles from the ancient city of Ajmeer. It lathe' capital 
of a petty principality, containing about 600 square 
rajles, and the snuiUest of the nineteen statea,of Rrtj- 
pootaneh. Tlie rajah’s residence ia a massive &rt or 
castle, not unlike somo of our feudal atrMghtoda 
at home. It projects into the lake above-Ottotion^: 
hills M some Uttie distance, walled to their nstotoitl^ 
formitil the background. ThJa romintic which 
is, vhen fiiU, two or three toilea in olrcnmlSsrence, is 
formed, as are many fvtiMal jalabp to lakes of this 
country, hy a Moad atone bdnd.to etobankment. These 
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lfV«. «T« nf mtine hifflJy vatued in a somewhat arid bearer, ludds a hoge red diattah, or ambrdla, in rbadi- 
oonntjy) for not only do they refresh the eye, and add ness for his master’s sammons. LM him ftncy a breeze 
beauty to the scenery, but arc of great use in indgation; curling the lake, and two or three milk-white pelicans 
their waters being let off, as requited, by means of riding ffir out, like stately swans-, whilst a b^ Is on 
sluices. The bund at Kishenghur, which has doubtless its way towards them, propelled from the rifle of some 
existed for ages, is formed of massive masonry—has pro- sporting griffin who prefers the gun to tlie rod. Let 
jecting bastions here and there—and, in addition to some him further draw upon another sense, and fancy that he 
regular ghauts, flights -of steps along nearly its whole hears the sound of the tom-tom and sitar from the 
length leading down to tlie water. It is, moreover, shaded tant summit of the rajali’s cosUe ; and then, over all 
by nged and venerable trcea under the spreading boughs let him throw the amber light of a dedining sun, and 
of which we sportsmen were wont to pitch our tents, he has just the scene before him which I hare there so 
The embankment extends from the castle or palace for often witnessed. The rajah of Kishenghur of those 
the distance of two or three hundred yards, to sonte rocky days, however, was no friend to the fishermen. He 
projections, prhere it terminates; and beyond this the did not, as was perhaps natural enough, like to have his 


lake forms a little bight or bay, the opposite side of fish caught and liis privacy invaded; but his objections 
which is a bluff rocky promontory, partly wooded, and were invariably overruled, and he had it intimated to 


crowned with' a small white tomb or temple. 


him more than once, I believe, in reply to his corn- 


projection in some measure bifurcates that part of the plaints, that he ought to Consider the protection he 


lake, end gives a pleasing irregularity to its outline. 
Some years after my first visit to it, as above-men¬ 
tioned, I was stationbd at Nusseerabad, a large military 


enjoyed as cheaply purchased by his allowing the Fa- 
I ringhees to enjoy a little umusement now and then in 
their own way. Orientals imagine (and they are per- 


cantonment, formed a short time after tlie cession of haps nut much mistaken) that nothing is too hard 
Ajmeer to the British government. It is about twenty for European skill to effect. A ludicrous example of 
miles from Kishenghur, which place was my favourite this occurred about the time to which these recollec- 
resort whenever I could obtain a week or fortnight’s tions refer. A wag of an officer of my acquaintance, 
leave of absence. Of many such excursions 1 retain who passed much of his time at Kishenghur, iiaving 


pleasing but indistinct recollections; the incidents, too, 
from their similarity, have become confusedly blended 
in my mind. Of one of these excursions, which was a 
right merry and successful one, and the party more thiui 
ifSuolly numerous, I have, however, more distinct re- 


been refused permission to fish iii th^ garden under 
the fort, gave out, in revenge, that a telescope which he 
was in the habit of using and x>ointi»g towards the 
castle, had tlie wonderful property of revealing its most 
secret recesses, turning it in a manner inside out. 'riiis 


raembrance than of tlie others, and will recall a few of was duly reported to the rajah, who, fully believing it 
the particulars, and make them the basis of what I possible, and that his stone walls were no protection to 


have to record regarding Kishenghur. 


his privacy, was filled with consternation, and mode a 


I will not enlarge on our starting from cantonments formal complaint to the officer commanding at Nus- 


-our gallop across the rocky plain—our arrival- 


seerabad against the offender, who, I believe, got well 


smoking breakfast—the soothing booklia—and so forth; * wigged’ for his joke. 

but describeIthe place and our general proceedings at The fish we caught at Kishenghur were of various 
once. Let, then, the reader picture to himself a gray kinds, but none of them exactly resembling any we 
and massy, but Orientalised feit or castle (partaking, have in England. The first in point of size and vora- 
however, more of the‘latter character), with battle- city was the boolie, a creature, in habits and cliaracter, 
mented walls and loop-holes, numerous buildings, with though not in appearance, coming very near eur fresh- 
hcre and there ji cupola, or projecting Moorish-looking water shark, the pike. The form of the boalie is com- 


latthse (whence fancy might imagine the dark eyes of mon to a peculiar order of fish found in India, of which 


captive beauty peering), rising in pleasing irregularity 
above them, tower and terrace commingled. Let him 


there arc many varieties. It is flat and tapering, and 
has a fringe-like ventral fin extending nearly its whole 


further imagine a verdant strip of garden, filled with the length. The back and head are of a greenish or ash 
pomegranate and the luxuriant and flag-like plantain, colour, and the belly a silvery white. It has no scales 
interposed between the walls and the lake, and mirrored (or, if it has, they are too small to he visible), but an 
in its waters; and then carrying his eye past this garden enormously capacious month. I do not know the maxi- 
and some walls, and an archway or two, it wUl rest on mnm size to which they attain, but liave caught them 
the long bund or embankment, on w^icb, peeping out weighing from one to sixteen pounds. Our native 
from the grove, are tlie snow-white tents of the fishing servants, from the Compwy’* provinces, ate them with 
party. Before the door of one of these, he may, in his great gusto, dedaring that they were ‘ hurra muzza ka 


mind’s eye, behold one of the sportsmen Idling luxuri¬ 
ously in his chair, his feet strctclied on a mora, a book 
in his hand, mid tranquilly smoking his hookha; 


rauchee,’ and ‘burra chicknai’—‘very unctuous and 
high-flavoured fishbtit, from a prejudice, strong 
amongst Europeans in India, against fish without sodes, 


hwd by, ononeof the projecting bastions, another of I never knew them to be eaten by an officer. Thehooeo. 
the party, with white hat of ample brim, giving him muchee, a Ifuge sort of carp very common in ladH 
romewhat the look at a tall mushroom, is, rod in hand, excellent eating, which grows to 8ix(y or eighty pounds, 
intently watching the motions of his float as it rides or even more, is to be foundi I hdiav'e, at Kishenghur j 
on tiie waters below; whilst standing near, in mate but as I do not remember to have ever seen one cat^it 
attention, are some groups Of bkek-bearded Rajpoots, there, I diall here say notiiing more of that species. A 
in their or yellow tunics and lofty turbans, smaUer sort, however, and a very brautiful fish, the 


curiously ga^ms on the novel opeftttions of the Faring 
hee. A ^^ detby, is near,: l^ fail cam 


narrain, }s abundant,; and I have often taken them. 
The of the %arr^ k like a some sneh 


m ramnffi fthektter being often dutled iw a BWSTO precious acdei are 

fw tlm fbrmer), and looking on the wbde proce^ings like sliver, vritli a alight ec^jiperiMi or gdden 

with’stolid:i^by and indifference; whilst .a,oalMri or tinge. It sddom exceeds four at five poands.iQ vcighk 
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The pootlc, a sort of chub or roach, is a famous fellow; 
bites well; and pulls-hard; prefers paste to worms; and 
when there is a stiff breeze on the water, I have always 
found him to take best Two or three pounds is the 
largest 1 have seen. Tlic calabansc, a leather-mouthed 
dsh of the tench kind, I have likewise caught here, and 
lit Is very delicate eating; likewise the chulwah, a little 
lively ffsh, like.a thin plate of silver, which bites most 
ravenously, and requires no coaxing. With two or 
three hooks in, you may pull up an equal number of 
fish at a time. This is, I believe, tlic kind which, as is 
well known, sometimes falls j,n sliowcrs—a phenomenon 
accounted for by the fact, that they swim in shoals near 
the surface; and being skimmed off, or rather sucked 
up, by the whirlwinds (or, as they are called in India, 
‘devils’) so common there, are deposited at a distance, 
and strewed over the surface of the ground. I never saw 
a shower of fish myself; but that they do fall sometimes 
after a tuffaun, or tempest, and are seen leaping on tlio, 
, grass, is incontestable. The whirlwinds I have men¬ 
tioned are sometimes attended with the most destruc¬ 
tive effects, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
doing other damage. Besides tlic fish 1 have described, 
there -were cels and various other kinds; so the reader 
may imagine there was no lack of sport. This variety, 
by creating a pleasing uncertainty -ivben a fish was 
hooked as to what he might be, added greatly to the 
interest of the sport here. 

^me may think float-fishing in still u'ater a very 
dull sort of occufiation, and tending to justify .Johnson’s 
definition of th3 sport—-a stick with a fool at one end 
and a worm at the other—and so perhaps it is, under 
ordinary circumstances, in some petty sluggish stream 
or duck-pond of a place, where you know to a certainty 
that nothing in the way of magnitude or variety will 
fall to your lot. But expand your pond into a lake, 
whore your fish has space to dance you a saraband, and 
run you out a hundred yards of line before you can 
draw your breath, down the middle, back again, right 
and left, and plenty of sea-room, gliding, shooting, and 
cutting capers like a Taglioni; tenant its profundity 
witii fish of an unascertained size and variety; tlien the 
, whole affair acquires dignity—mystery and uncertainty, 
parents of pleasurable emotions, brood over it, and it 
presents altogether another aspect. I certainly never 
enjoyed float-fishing so much as at this place, and one 
or two others of a similar description. Seated on 
one of the bastions or abutments, my legs lianging 
over, intently would I watch my little biioy; at 
length it would tremble, give two or three preliminary 
cocks, and then down with it as solemnly and majes¬ 
tically as a theatrical ghost througli a trap-door. 
Then was the agitating moment. I would strike, and, 
whiz! away would bolt an eight or ten-pounder right 
into the depths of the lake; reel singing like a hum¬ 
ming-top, till ho had taken perhaps almost tiio last 
yard of my line. Great has often been my fear on such 
occasions that he would pursue his headlong course a 
few yards farther, and snap my tackle; but often as I 
have been <m the verge of that catastrophe, by singular 
good fortune it never actually happened to me, and I 
always contrived to turn my fish, and reel up a good 
piece of line in readiness for another harmless dart. 
Often have I walked up and dbwn the hand for the best 
part of ail hour with a big fish, before 1 could tire and 
sbeure him. One large boalie which I MUght on the 
occasion above referred to, occupied me, t ^ satisfied, 
two hours before I had him fairly on his Uide. I had 
.but a light fiy-rod and a slender line, and ooidd apply 
but U iuodetato degree of force to him: and it was ccr- 
talfllyia fi:^ half-hour before I could raise him to the 
surfebe; and getsight of him. Wlien he ^ dome, 
however, he gave a most exhilarating and indigUant 
splaah, which told piHty plainly that he was no sprat. 
He weighed between nxteen and seventeen pounda- 
This fiah fidtiy tired me out walking up and down; wid 
shifting the rod ftom nne selling hand to the' other, 
befbte 1 hhd aeeined him. 


Tlie boalie is sometimes lumiesh and lai^, and does 
not give equaUy good sport; but dbcasioDally he is very 
strong, and m^es desperate play. I saw the present 
Colonel P-8, now in Indio, and a first-rate fisher¬ 

man, .play one here once for an exti-aordinaiy length of 
time—I am af^ld to say how long, but riiinic it was 
some hours. He will, if this ever meets his eye, remem¬ 
ber the long*struggle he had, the broken rra, and our 
speculations touching the bulk of the fish, which turned 
out, though large, so much smaller than we expected. 
From frequent fishing since tiie occupation of Ajmcer, 
there is doubtless much less fisli here than formerly; 
but to give an idea of what might be takdh at one 
time, I may mention that one day, between break¬ 
fast and dinner, I caught eighty pounds, accurately 
ascertained by weighing them on a steelynrd. The 
greater portion of these were boalics, of from two to 
eight or ten pounds. The eatable portions, pooties,- j 
Ui'vrains, Ac. of this and other * takes,’ wiiich we did 
'tHtiCfinsume fresh, we converted into an Indian luxury 
calk i ‘ tamarind fish,’ whicli is tlius prepared. The 
fish being cleaned, is cut up into small pieces or junks, 
and well mixed with tamarinds iis a conserved state, 
but without sugar. Tlie mixture is tlicn put into jars, 
and in a short time tlie acid of tl^e tamarind pene¬ 
trates the fisii, completely dissolving the bones and 
cartilages, and imparting to it a delicate garnet colour 
and delicious flavour. A piece of tamarind fish fried 
for breakfast, with rice, .forms a very agreeable relish, 
and I am surprised it has nat found its way to tills 
country. 

Thougli fishing was our principal amusement here, it 
w.as by no means our only resource. 'Wo had various 
ways of killing ‘ the enemy;’ and when they all failed^ 
we went to sleep, the siesta being much in vogue in 
India. Sometimes wc shot, sometimes coursed the hare, 
the fox, and the jackal; and once or twice, when my 
friend George S—• brought his hawks and falconers, 
we had a little sport in that way. Unless your bird is 
well trained, however, and tlioroughly under command, 
hawking, if I may judge from the little 1 have seen of 
it, is productive of more trouble than pleasure, it being 
often extremely difficult, particularly in bush or tree 
jungle, to lure him back, and the more so if he has 
struck his quarry. I have known a bird sometimes to 
sit unseen on a tree or rock for hn hour or two, whilst 
the poor falconer, with glove and meat displayed, has 
vainly tried to coaxiiim back; There are many varieties 
of tlie falcon in Indio, both long and*lshort-winged, 
but I am not acquainted with many of their names. 
TJic pirie, a long-winged and powerful hawk, is flown 
at the large black curlew, whicli gives sport very simi¬ 
lar to that afforded by the heron in Europe. The moment 
he catches a glimpse of the pirie, lie mounts, wildly 
screaming, as if anticipating his fate, whilst his fierce 
pursuer strains every nerve to get above him. Thus 
they mount, till dwindled to specks in the clear sky; 
but the upper hand once gained by the pirie, down tliey 
both come, cleaving the air like thunderbolt, and the 
curlew is generally griped by the pirie’s talons ere long, 
and borne a captive to the ground. As tlie birds ascend, 
they rapidly recede, and it becomes necessary that the 
hawker should gallop after, and fix his gaze ujxm thetn ; 
hence arises the danger of the sport; for whilst the 
sportsman's eye is thus, like the poet’s, glancing heaven¬ 
wards, he is likely to experience a little practieifi bathos, 
by sinking into a pit or a Mahratta well.; I do hot 
know whether the sparrow-hawk is ever tndned for 
sport in Europe, but in India he often is. Hh is corri^ 
in the hand, partiidly concealed, and ththwtt at sm^ 
birds much as you would fling a stone. liiGien thus 
launched, he takes his quarry ih:a,moMm>t. 1 We 
often seen a bevy of sochible inimui* hopifiiiE *Wit 
amongst the cows, as do our studings, ana chattering 
very pRasantly together, when one of them, to his 


* JSIras so esUed, ahont the sise of a stacUag. 
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(Mtonishmentj has mddenlj found Idnui^ in 

the gripe of this little bird. 

Here, for the meeutime at leut, muit end my rectdr 
lections of Indian sport. Perhaps I may once, more 
meet the reader on uie same pound. . 


A VISIT TO BERANGER. 
tFrom the ‘ Olaagow Citizen.’] 

1 ACCOUNT it no small honour to have enjoyed a t6te-a-t4to, 
of an hour’s length, with the first of the. French lyrical 
poets—oven Beranger himself, who has been well named 
the Burns of France, and of whom his country is as proud 
as is Scotlaiid of her own immortal bard. Tlte hope of 
seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list of anticipated pleasures on leaving home, and amply 
was that hope fulfilled ; for not only was I kindly welcomed 
by Boranpor, and pressed to repeat my visit, hut my tran¬ 
slations of his songs and poems received the poet’s marked 
approbation, expressed in a letter which he was so good 
as address to me on the subject a few days afterwards. 
Little did I expect,^s 1 amused an occasional idle hour 
in translating ‘ Le Violon Brisa,’ ‘ Le Vioux Sergent,’ ‘ Les 
EtoileS qui filcnt,’ and others of Beranger’s poems, that 
I should one day mfet the good old manifrom whose warm 
heart and clear head they had emanated; and little would 
1 have grudged my journey, had my interview with the 
author of these pieces been its only recompense. 

After being ciglit or ten days in Paris, I wTote a note to 
Beranger, stating that I hiici attempted'the translation of 
part of his works into English, and would feel honoured by 
having an intearview accorded mo when it might answer his 
oonvenience to grant it. The return of post brought me a 
TOlite reply, ap^inting the following Monday at ten o'clock 
ibr the meeting, and regretting that ho could not allow mo 
to chooso my own time^ as ho was obliged very soon to go 
into the country. When Monday came, 1 got into an omni¬ 
bus after breakfast, and enjoyed a pleasant ride to Passy, 
a village on the river-side, within tlirce or four miles of 
Paris, and where Beranger has for some time resided. It 
wanted a quarter to ten when I arrived, so 1 had sufficient 
time to olimb the hill on which Passy stands, and to in¬ 
quire for RuaViueuse, No 21.—^the residence of the poet. 
A country youth showed me the house, which is a neat 
little mansion of two storeys, having a sort of bronze door, 
and the Venetian-blind-looUug outside window-shutter 
everywhere to be met with in France. It was altogether 
such a dweliihg os I liod imagined a man of Beranger's 
simple taste' likely to inhabit, and I felt a degree of rever¬ 
ence as I knoqlied at the gate. My summons was an¬ 
swered by an elderly servant-maid, who, on my desiring to 
see Beranger, told me tO foUow her up stairs, which I did, 
catchii^ a glimpse, as I crossed the lobliy, of a well ar¬ 
ranged flower-garden behind the house. On reaching tho 
top of the uppermost stair, she o];wned a door, and said po¬ 
litely, * Entrez, monsieur, s’il vons plait,’ when I at once 
found myself in the presence of the French bard. Ho rose 
to receive me on my entrance with the politeness so natu¬ 
ral to his nation, and at tho same time with a degree of 
pleasant jocularity well calculated to put a stranger at his 
ease, and begged me to be seated on easy ch;ur wliicli 
he had just left. When I wished to take another scat, 
Beranger intercepted me, placed Ids hands on my shoulder, 
and pressed mo hack into his own, replying laugliingly to 
the acknowledgment of the honour he had done mo in 
grating me the interyiew—-‘ Ah, my dear sir, don’t speak 
of it—there’s little cn'ough honour in being received by a 
poor fellow of an bid bachelor like me—sit down then I hog 
of you.’ This was of course said in P'renoh, in which lan¬ 
guage all our conversation was oonducted, as he scarcely un¬ 
derstands a word of English. He then dbew his seat close 
OT front of mine, with so good-natured a look, that I felf un¬ 
der no more oonslraint tiuun if I had known hint for vaars. 


der no more oonslraint tfuun if I had known Wnt for years. 
Should this meet tho c;^ bf any one who has eqjoyed tlie 
jmyUege of mteroouTsb:'With will recognise 

tag poet's nBafieoted''kindneetf in thp lime scene. Beran- 
studio'.presented to the eye As Bttte of the ‘pomp 
a*rfo»sniii*iBioe’of literature, fetybioh sbuls <inferior 
oaiiwa are am to pleasD themseives, as may well*ne ima^ 
*oom with a how^window—« bed adth 
plain bloe ohedi curtains at theone end of the apartm^t— 
a ssnall toblis Aaving a mahogany desk on it 


oonple of chairs—at most half-a-dozen of vdtumes —‘ voilA 
tout’—‘behold all.* The first song-writer of Fianoo needed 
no artifloial olrcumstatioo to give interest to lijs name or 


(in tho ‘ Souvenirs du Peuple,’ well translated in 
JoarM some years ago)—• 

■ They will tell of all his glory round the hearth for many a day.' 

Beranger Is a little man, I should say 5'feet S inches in 
height, about 65 years of age, of a firm make, and appor 
rently robust and healthy. Ho lias an intellectual forehtstd, 
regular and rather handsomo features, and a cleoi bikek 
eye. The principal expressjpn of his f^e is, 1 ihink, '^at 
of kindness and sloewdness ; and I at once set khne dCwn 
as a man of large aud noble heart, as became a ^et. Ho 
wore a gray dressing-gown and a black silk cap ; and the 
window of his room was darkened a little, so I suppose his 
sight is not very strong. Tlie pictures we have of Beran¬ 
ger arc, without exception, ioe; the only good likeness 
wliicli I could meet with hei^ a little stucco cast, a copy 
of whicli I hrouglit homo with me, and which I sliall be 
happy to show to any admirer of the original. But to 
return to onr interview. Beranger expressed his remet 
that he could not talk much with me about tiie En^b 
poets, from his being unacquainted with the lanmage, and 
so few of tliein being translated into French. He said it 
was rcmarkahlo that, after his own oharaotcr as an author 
liad been established for many years, his countrymen still 
persisted in considering him less as a poet tlian as a ‘ elian- 
sonnicr ’ (a writer of songs); and that it was in Scotland 
his claim to tlie title oi poet was first recognised, in an 
article in the Edinbuigh Review. I told him that lie was 
considered, by those who knew his writings in my native 
land, tho Bums of Franco; to whicli he replied, that a 
pi-ouder encomium could not be p.sssed qn him than was 
implied in that name ; adding, that aljliough he could not 
read Bums, he revered his memory from what lie had 
heard of his works by friends who could. Ho had been 
intimate with Sir J. Mackintosh, whom he used to see often 
in P.aris, Sir Walter Scott Beranger does not consider a 
great or correct writer. He complained of tho errors to be 
found in ‘ Quentin Durward ’ as to the life and cliaraoter of 
Tjoiiis XI. of France, and generally of historical blunders. 
He admitted, however, that his novels were grand pano¬ 
ramas, in which appear splendid and interesting groups, 
hut with few characters perfectly well drawn ; and ho re¬ 
marked, that in all of the novels of Sir IValter Scott, the 
interest of the reader attaches itself naturally to some 
other individual rather tlian to the liei-o or heroine—whieh 
he considered a defect—instancing ‘Ivanhoe,’ where Re¬ 
becca is the Centro of interest, &.c. &c. His poetry (Sir 
Walter’s) Beranger understood to be enchanting. He 
mentioned also that, of the older works of fiction, ‘I'lio 
Monk,’ by Lewis, and ‘ Caleb Williams,’ by Godwin, arc 
most admired in France ; he considers them both fine 
works. After some conversation, which 1 shall not hero 
quote, in reference to living Engiisli authors, wo touched 
upon Ilia own poems, some of wliioh I told him were, I 
thought, unfit for translation into EnglisIi, owing to the 
Subjects of them having either passed out of mind, or pos¬ 
sessing an interest purely local. Ho expressed a desire 
that I should lend him my translations, tliat he might 
submit them to a friend of his who understands English 
thoroughly, aud on whoso opinioh in Kternry matters he 
can rely ; and Iiaving brought tlie pieces with mo for that 
purpose, I left them with him, saying that should they 
meet his approbation, it might eaeour^e me to the tran¬ 
slation of others. On my naming the edition of his works 
which I possess, Beranger faifonned me that it was a very 
imperfect one, and said he regretted he had beside Idra 
only one copy of a correct edition, and tiiat copy marked 
with typogmi>hical correotions of his own on the margin, 
but that if I would noeept it, 1 ahonld confer a favour on 
him. I told him I should value it very highly; so he 
wrote my name on It, and 1 put it into my poekot. We _ 
then tabled for half an hour more, when I rose to depart, 
but he made me sit down again. Messa|es began to come 
iu, however, so l bade him ferewell, having first agreed to 
return in a few days to hear his opinion of my translations. 
He acoompanied roe to the stair, shook me waro^ by the 
hand, and so we pagted; and I ^ the amiable Siwppger, 
whose aoi^ wilf Imve an esiisteooe coei;[iHU wl%.i^At of 
tlie iangrow in which they are writteu. ' 

AJthougn Beranger has been little before 
late, he ^ eontmuee to write) but his prewgt 
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tiowi, a,» he told me, will not appear xmtil after his death. 
He ^Ued when 1 replied that I hoped in that case it' 
might be long inde^ ere we should see a now song of Be- 
rai^er. I 

It is difficult to conortve the jiower which this author | 
has over the popular n»ind in France. There is no dtouht, 
that his ‘ Chansons’ had an immense influence in produo- | 
ing the revolution in 1830, although he does not view the 
existing government with apijrobation, and has refused 
evmrthing in the shape of boon or favour at its luuids. At 
this funeral of his &icnd Lafitte, not long ago, which was 
attended by the king and princes, the royal earrlagcs isassed 
ohward unnoticed ; but when that of Beranger appeared, a 
burst of i^Qlamation wcloomedtUe poet of the people—hie 
horses unyoked, and hundreds strove for the honour 
of drawing him in triumiih; it was with difficulty ho per¬ 
suaded them to desist. Beranger's retirement is far from 
being of a cynical or misanthroinc character. He seems 
to have sought his ‘ chimney corner’ from a desire of repose 
after a busy, and, latterly, not unrewarded life; and to 
have carried to it, in its full strength, that generous susoe^ 
tibility of friendship and patriotism which breathes in ^ . 
his songs. Ho ix)sse8se8 a mighty lyre, one vibration bfii 
whose cuiords would still rouse a kingdom to attention. 


A BtmclICAI. FCZZLT.. 

Between the years 1750-60, the medical rage of the day 
was for tar-water, just as brandy and salt, hydropathy, and 
other universal remedies, have been fasiuonable ktely. 
The newspapers teemed with aceounts of wonderful cures 
which were saith'^o have been almost miraculously brought 
about by the use of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and 
soiemtifio essays, were puhlislied, the most celebrated of 
which TOS written by Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloj iic, called 
‘ Siris, or a Chain of l’hilost>phicaI Kefleetions and inquiries 
eoneeming Tar-watcr.’ Scarcely a disease existed ■tt liich 
the puWie were led to believe was not to be cured by the 
invaluable but far from aroraatio.nostrum. Berkeley found 
tar-water inthllible for nei-vous cholic ; soiiio declared it 
had enred them of the gout; from otlicrs it had driven 
away agtLe, toothache, asthmas, and consumption. But 
tiio must remarkable oases in which tar was said to liave 
been efleotually curative, were those of broken limbs. One 
of the most singular of such instances is thus related in 
one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, which 
has been recently made public:—' A sailor who had broken 
his leg was iidvlsod to communicate his case to the Koyal 
Society. The account he gave was, that, having fallen 
from the top of the mast, and fractured his leg, he had 
dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in 
tlnee days was able to walk as well as before the accident. 
'The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no siicli 
efficacious qualitios wore known in tar, and still less in 
oakum ; nor was a poor sailor to bo credited on ids 
own bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The Society 
very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and, I siip- 
• pose, tile corroboration of evidence. Many donlited whether 
the leg had lioen really broken. That part of the story 
had been amply verified. Still, it was oifficuit to believe 
tliat the man had made use of no otiier applioatious tlian 
tar and oakum; and how thet/ should cure a broke-i leg 
in three days, even if they coiild cure it at all, was a .nat¬ 
ter of the utmost wonder. SevcBal letters iiassed between 
the Society and the patient, who persevered in the most 
solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies; and 
it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. 
It is a little uncharitable, but I fear therU are surgeons 
who might not like this abbreviation of attendance wd 
(pepense; but, on the other hand, you will he bharmed with 
the plalU:,honest simplicity of the sailor. In« postseript 
to hiS; last letter he added these wotds :;.^-"! forgot to tell 
your honodH that the leg was a wooden (iWC.’” Tlus story, 


to the Koyid Sociel^, and revenged hhi' diwgip^twent by 
aenffing a fettey, detsfliag the ease of the saffifr hi if frmu 


w ^ |l«^ Sooletiy discussed the extra^dhuui# n^ 
tureittf, naost eauxtsst gravity, brlagihgeB 

(^SDtifie toowtedge to Wlht upoa it. 
Mihed' deliberations was to' the' 
Jc&i Hill sentasecoi^ letter, infrutiv 


ing the Society that he had forgotten to state one circum- 
stauco in the enro, which was, that the sailoFa 1^ n'as a 
wooden one! This pleasantry having got extenstye cur¬ 
rency, the universal virtues of tar and tar-water ji'cre 
much less believed in, and at last got quite explodefjt * 

MOaAI, nSFORM BY THE A1JX>TMEHT SSgiltliJ. 

We can fancy a sm.all country village—where the hand 
of Hod has been bountiful, but which man, who ought to 
have made it a paradise, has rendered a wilderness—. 
afflicted and overnm with pauperism, drunkeimess, and 
crime. The minister for years has been steady ih his 
observance of tlie ordinances of tl>e ohmuh. lias ^coursed, 
on each succeeding Sabbath most eloquently on tlie secular 
as well as spiritual advantages of attention to the require¬ 
ments of religion; bnt, alas! to listless or slender Congrega¬ 
tions. He goes from bouse to house on lay days, earnestly 
imploring his flock to leave the error of their ways, and 
seek for salvation in tlie merits of a eruoifled Redeemer; 
bT7t. his remonstriinoes arc received with scoffing, and Ids 
[jSsiTcil oflice does not shield him from personal insulh By 
...iP Niiinenee with the ueiglihouring gentry, an AMotmont 
Soe.cty is formed ; a portion of land is Hp{n-opriated to its 
object by the owners, by iiersons holding it in trust for 
Rpeci,al purjmses; or a part of thc»cU!rgynxan’s glebe is 
found to be suitalile. Halt an acre is intrusted to tljo core 
of some of the most rcspectably-comyjcted eottagius, ac¬ 
cording to the size of tlieir I'cspcetive families. They are 
furnished witli husbandry implements, seeds, and other 
reipiiHite articles, at the lowest possible price, and on terms 
iieeording with their circumstances. The beei^sliop, which 
these persons formerly frequented, and where they sacri- 


worst xxrineiples from the debauched conversation of their 
deiiravert comiianions, or the ixemsal of infidel and revolu¬ 
tionary putdications, is deserted; instead of ja-owling at 
night among the firescrves of their wealthy neighbour^ 
.and combating with gamekeexxors—too often to the loss of 
lift! on either side, and the siicriflce of the! murdexrer—.they 
sJcexi the sleiep of peace, and rise rcfreslicd to x>ursue the 
laliours of the daj’. Their wires beemme more domesti¬ 
cated and alfeictionate, their cliUdron look to their return 
home with delight, instead of awe and horror. Their meals 
—ee.oxiomically ixrexinied under receipts frimxshed xxrohably 
by the minister’^ wife or daughter—jiavo a relish for them 
which they never before enjoyed. Their fiottage has a 
cleanly aspect, which it had not been acoustomed to bear; 
their little flower-gardxm and the plants in the window are 
thriving; their clothes are well nifndcd ; their X'ig fattens, 
and griuits his satisfaction in the well-built and comfort¬ 
ably-littered stye; and tlie sale of the x>rodiy>c of their 
seixarato allotments has enabled them to place a nonsidcr- 
ahle sum in tlie savings’ bank of the villi%c, as provision 
for a rainy day. There is no more radicalism in the x>arish; 
drunkenness and discontent have disapixeared; poachers 
aro unknown in tlie vicinity; there are no riotlxxgs or oom- 
Xxlaixxings ; but the niral sports of the Villagte are restored 
and kept up with sxxirit, witlxout degenerating into excess ; 
the ancient and honourable chaiaoter of EStgland’s hold . 
peasantry is re-established; the ehxiroh is crowded, luicL 
the worsniixi>crs numerous and devout.— Lhetfaol Maiti 

NEW KECIPE FOR AN OLD DISH. 

We find the following droll recipe for making * Scotch por¬ 
ridge’ in the Encyclopiedia of Domestic Economy, ft Work 
published the other (fay by Lonnnan and Comwy. ‘ Stir 
oatmeal and water together, an<i let it settle. Ppur off the 
water, and add fresh to it. This most remain tiB ltuii next 
day, when the water is strained away from the^ oktittea); 
and boiled. Milk is added while the xiortldge iS : boiling. 
The milk must be in the proixortion of tW(>lM|iw of mflk to 
one of water.’ This is truly excellent. To Hwke Seetoh 
XiorWdge, throw away the meal! Wo fear'tbe;'’tl4<d0e.will 
not be very thankfuUy received in the north. ' vH: “ 

80C^ CONVERSATION. 

Talk not nf masto to a phyeiataiitOor'tff medkfitte to a 


fiddler, unless Hie fiddler .should boaiek,sii^thei'pkysielan 
at a ooiioert. He that epeaks eojjf of aaeh. are 

familiar tO htine«fif,tee»te the ecnnjl«ni|! m the etork did the 


fox, preeentiiig an entertahutiieni to tfinxin a duMm 
out of which no cieatttie h teq^mued ftiwL 

--Jone$ o^ifa^xmd. 
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advice to dwellers in TO^WIfS., I 

BV 4 CWBBLBR IK MAKCHBBTBH. * - ■ 

• Ilf tliode fair waMma of thf year, when the rtr la «ilm and 
pleaaant, it were an injury anii fullenncaa wiainst imtnro jiot to 
M forth and view her beautioa, nad pniteko !n >iet rejoicinga with 
heaven and eaHh,'—MiUon. ' 

Dbar EnRland' blcaainga on Ihy aoil. 

Thy wide and fortllu vnlleya. 

Thy atatoly haUa, that atand ao fair, 

’Mid lawna and leafy olloya! 

Bleaalnga upon thy breezy dow'na, 

, Thy mountain wildemeaaoa, 

Thy foreat walka and sylvan nooha, 

Thy far-off, green rcccasea! 

Tliy vlllago ohiin'lica, old and gray, 

Tboir dead aerancly sleeping. 

While over them tlie ancient yews 
A solemn watob are hooping! ' 

Thy moss-grown, awallow-haunted spires, 

Tlpwards our thoughts directing; 

Vialbic links 'twixt heaven and earth, 

Ui with our (lod connecting! 

England! th^ blessings take from one 
Who thlnke it a high duty. 

To wander fortli, oven for a doj, 

To revel ir tliy beauty. 

Bhort-alghtcd men' to starve joiir amila. 

And miaa life's purest pleaames, 

By living pent-up, and apart 
From aU three open treasures! 

Coll it not life, but (atber dcatli j 
VouT highest powers misusing. 

In vam pursuit of phantom wants. 

The only true wrallii losing! 

For what Is true wealth, but the emnunf 
<)f bicsalnge to us flowing 
From all on earth we love and bless— 

The power of love forth-eliowing ? 

Come out, then, dwellers 'mid dead walls. 

Sick of the dm and striving. 

Heal til will lie breathed into your sniila, 

From eights and sounds ro\ Iving ! 

Nature, thy m.ist mysterious power, 

Affd holiest ministration. 

Is when thou bidng'st to chafed hearts 
Thy ‘ tranquil restoration!' 

The hleaaing comps t. ns, if we. 

In thy sweet grace belies mg. 

Go forth with trustful heart, and free. 

Thy influenoe receiving. 

I, wanSSring in the Vale of Dove, 

Have found these things no fiction ; 

For woods, and streams, and meadows green, 

Brought mo their ben^ietion. 

The morning air, the wild-flower's scent, 

The sun upon the river. 

Made my whole soul a thanksgiring 
Unto the Oraoioua Giver! 

On Haddon Hall the golden hum 
Of eve were softly falling. 

As in its silent eoivts I stood, 

‘ The long ago' recalling: 

The sparkling eyes and graceful forms, 

The mirth and muaio ringing, 

A sigh, perchance, from some young heart. 

The nilnstrel's love-song bringing I 

Bound these wide hearths, on winter nights. 

The wind and rain loud beating, 

What maidens fair, and stately men. 

Have sat, old tales repeating I 

Oh! doanr far than glided balls. 

Thou venerable Baddon I 

Thoughts of thy brave old English life , 

My heart wlU ever gladden. 

Come forth, then, dwellers In the towns, 

Your oares behind yon leaving, 

Y™r dmks and mills, your books and WHs, 

Your hammering and weaving* 

Against idd England's msJeOty, 

Agahut our better reason, 

And tneied Inner IMS and health, 

TMa the true btahtiessiin,' 


1 y “*1“^ *'P» ’*'****® around 

1 I ‘yheMmy wjnds are blowing— 

’ ToToso th'nio subimcr thoughts that 

Our wiatbr hearths more glowte.' 

\ ‘\Fhan]k ui,bless thee, dtareU law 
V And delSn'K ounhigh <wty 
And prWtaga.to seb aim fig}! - 
The affluence Of tHyTieauty I 

—IFn'ttrii la l>ovedalc, Atigutl (I, lft44. 


■ pboohastination. 

Sir Waller Scott, writing to a friend who hid obtained 
a situation, gave him this exoellont adviceYou must bo 
aware of stumblinie; over a jiropcnsity which oosily besots 
yon, from not having your time ftiHy employed. 1 mean 
what the women very expressively call dmrdlmg. Your 
motto must bo, Hoc uye. Do instantly whatever is to he 
done, and take the lionrs of rcoreaiion after business, and 
never before it. When a rerirnent is under marel), the 
rear la often thrown into eoimision because the front do 
not move steadily, and without intermptioA. It is the 
same thing with business. If tliat which is fitat in hand 
is not inatanth, steadily, and regularly dosp-atohed, otlier 
things aeeuraulate hehind, till alt'iiirs begin to mpes aR at 
onee, and no human brain can stand the i-onfusioii. Pray, 
mind this: this is a habit of mind wliieh i* very apt to 
beset Aion of intellect and talent, espeeially when thetr 
time is not regularly lillcd np, and is left at their‘own 
arrangemcni. But it is like the ivy roimd the oak, gnR 
ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I roust lovo a man so wcllj to 
whom 1 offer such a wonl of advice, that I will not apnlm 
gisc for it, but expect to hear you ore beoomo as rngwlsr 
as a Dutch eloek—hours, quarters, minutes, all marked 
and appropriated. This is a gieat cast in life, and must 
Ire played with tdl skill end caution.— Lockkaift JAfe of 
Scott. 

DOMBSTir nAPPINESS. 

TIip great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to tliosn 
hours wliieh sploiido’ir cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilarate, loose soft intervals of unbended amuNcnictif, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside tho nmaments and disguises which lie feels 
in privacy to be useless cnonmbtunres, and to lose all 
effect when they bceonio familiar. To be happy at home, 

IS the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterpriso and lalumr tends, and of which every 
desire prompts the execution. It is, indeed, at homo tlisit 
every man must lie known by tlioso who would base .a just 
estimate of his v irtue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery 
are alike oecnsional, and the iiiind is often dressed for show- 
in iiaintod Iionour and fietitious benevolence.— Johimn. 

a hint to Tin; aihstocbacv. 

Baron Alderson, at the last summer assizes, addressed 
the following remarks to the grand jury of the county oi . 
Suffolk:—‘in a neighbouring county which 1 passed 
through on tho circuit this time, 1 had what 1 am afinid I 
siinll not have here—-a day of rest; and I went out into the 
county*, and had tho pleasure of seeing a inatali of mwkot, 
in which a noble carl, the lord-iieutcnant bis ^uiRiy] 
was playing with the tradesmen, tlie labourers, and alj 
around him, and 1 believe ho lost no reapeet tWitn that 
course— they loved him better, but they did not feepWt 
him loss. 1 believe that if they themselves Msoeiatad 'mffmi 
with the lower classes of society, tlin kinodom of Eoglondi 
would bo in a far safer, and society in a liu: soiinclw, con-, 
dition. I wish I could put it to the minds of all id tbmk 
so, because 1 think it is true.' i ti M 

(I 

coop MANNEBS. ^ , 

Good manners are the blossoms of good leasQ^ saidi it . 
may be added, of good feelutg too ; for if tho ]mi of kind¬ 
ness bo written in the heart, it will Inail to that jjifhiio- 


ness i>c written in the heart, it wiu inou to that 4isuito- 
restednesB in Httle os well as in great thuigS—that destro 
to oUige, and attention to the grat{fl’oafloA '«f otUiiTi, 
which is the foundation of good Buumets.--Leei!A " 


PiiWlsljeaby-W'., 
96 Mnier atiOsi 
Oaa, AoMh 00 
EiUalmigb. 


Iir., oirf R. OvAKAOMt Righ Btrssu SMtofanmb Hrise 
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WARLIKE TALK. • 

It is partly amusing and partly alarming to hear ni® 

‘ and newspapers from time to time breaking out into 
warlike talk whenever any trifling difference arises 
between the diplomatists of our country and those of 
Prance and America, To do our country justice, it is 
not BO much given to the bellicose spirit as either Prance 
or America; yet there is enough of this style of feeling 
about us to merit notice, and the words ‘national 
honour,’ ‘ insult to the British flag,’ ‘ ample redress,’ still 
occur with sufficient frequency to show that we are not 
wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war. In 
the very eagerness to keep up a large military establish¬ 
ment, merely l*t it be needed, there is something to 
create uneasiness id a well-disposed mind, .showing, as 
it does, that inclination to anticipate wrung which so 
often leads to wrong being given. Perhap.s much of 
this warlike bravado is owing" to the ignorance of war 
and all its woes, which must now be the condition of u 
large part of our nation. The men under flve-aud- 
thirty form a considerable portion of the energetic part 
(ff our population, and all of these can know nothing of 
War except from hearsay, because there has been peace 
ever since they were babies. It may therefore be, that 
many of those men on whom public movements depend, 
are reckless in courting the hostility of other countries, 
merely thorn false notions of what war is, what its effects 
arc upon national progress, and the possibility of ending 
it when it proves inconvenient. Happening to he just 
old enough to have some recollections of the last war, 
it occurs to me that I shall probably be doing some 
good service if I detail these for the instruction of men 
somewlrat my juniork 

The most conspicuous external feature of the war¬ 
time was of course the vast quantity of what is 
not inexprossivdy called soldiering. Bodies of mili¬ 
tary, regular and local, met the eye everywhere, and 
no spejctactes attracted more attention than reviews, 
conaecratiODs of colours (a proflmity still practised, 
but at wMch men a few years hence must be astounded 
I merd7 to think'that it ever existed), and illumina¬ 
tion* fer victories. So prevalent were these things, 
that the sports of children took a character from 
them, and mimic regiments with wooden swords, 
paper caps, and toy drums, werb to be seen in the 
,nd|^iwuthood every sohooL 'Such shows were, in 
n stows, but can we doubt that they cn- 

win.time, fe^ugg, and even inteflectual. energies 
of to the neglect of things more important ? 

A large pft^povtien of tiie able-bodied men of the coun¬ 
try at that thuft ohLged to bear arms; eitheir they 
were enMtrahicfl.iiv »j,fegard to puldic opinion, of' a 
gf tiihiNsoMae vo- 

"WBli-oottfeBBl to appear in 
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corps of local militia. Thus so far w'as tlieir attention 
diverted from their business, and by so 'much was tlie 
;,.ninlry of course impoverished. Rich men, indeed, 

: "d obtain exemption from the latter kin;| of service 
by "purcha.sing tlic services of a substitute of humbler 
rank; but this poor men could not ^fford, and they wore 
therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to take up 
arms, to the desertion of their wives and children, and 
the obandomnent of their ordinary calling. One also 
occasionally heard of the press-gang going about, and 
forcing merchant-mariners on board war-vessels, service i 
in which was only a few years before considered as a fit 1 
punishment for unruly membefs of society and a minor 
class of malefactors. ! 

My Ixiyhood was spent in a small provincial town. I 
there saw three hundred of the raeu of a small district j 
every year do duty for a month as soldiers. Recruiting 
parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling 
tlioughtless young men into the army, to the infinite 
distress of the parents whom they were deserting. In 
the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
for men, higli bounties were given for recruits; and we 
would then see iioor youths giving up theij liberty and 
an hone.st calling for ten or twelve pounds, the most of 
which sum, or the whole, would probably bo dissipated 
in one debauch before they had,once returned to their 
sober senses. In brief time these youths went abroad 
to enter into active service, and wo were perpetually 
hearing of casu.olties more or less fatal jtefalling them. 
But the mere loss of so many individuals, and the grief 
which the loss occasioned in particular circles, were not 
the sole evils of the case. Tlie more serious conse¬ 
quences were seen in the iiovcrty induced in families by 
the absence or loss of the members most capable of 
gaining bread, and in the sadder class of evils 
often befall young families left without parental protec¬ 
tion. I distinctly remember hardships thus endiiKd 
by humble families, such as are not now experienced 
from the same causes in the same departments of society. 
And when it so liappened that a man returned from 
military service to the bosom of his family, it was too 
often found that he was not in any respect improved 
by his absence. , 

In August 1811, when nine years of age^.I visited 
Edinburgh for the first rime: it was also first time 
I had ever seen a large town. Walking . tJong the 
streets, and before I had as yet been tekw^ iuiy house, 
I dbserved a large crowd proceeding High 

Street. On narrow inspection it pcoretUto^lte a troop 
of French prUoaers--poov miseic«hte4Qdd!|ig;s*r^^ 
who had jhst heeilr^Mnrked in Ltfth 

Roads, and were on their a {irisoh in, the 

castle, 'enclosed wi^iin;* .stfidBmik ‘ I 

Mowed' them os'-the' 

Ciutle>b% and'thewlbr^'fltiitt^ bdMid that von- 
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der to country boys—Me sea —a beautiful eatoaty lying feeble sailing 
still beneath the autumn sun, and having a series of by the Ereni 
large Tvar-vessels suspended as it -were upon its clearness, - 

like pMoted ships 
Vpon a painted ocean. 

This also was a sight peculiar to the timl'; one of great 
beauty certainly, but of external^leauty only. Entering 


feeble sailing powers last convoy, and vwe snapped up 
by the Erench privateers. But indeed the difflcultips 


were enormous. The enemy was perpetually ipwiug up 
markets'against us, or our markets Were lost by Jbeir 
becoming the seats of war. At length Napoleon had 
the whole continent sealed up, so that it was only ,po8‘^ 
sible ixt smuggle goods into it. And such was the unepr* 


the castle, we quickly found our way to the place oocn- tainty attending this mode of traffic, that it was aovurr 
pied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between prise when one half of tlje merchants of Lcltb,.tho chief 
the square and the new barrack, having a court into port in Scotland, were found one morning to have been 
which the poor men were allowed to come, like animals ruined by a speculation in sugar, the article being de- 
kept m a*zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh signed for use on the continent. One of tlie Expedients 


air. In the palisiides surrounding the court was a smiill 
wicket,-at which they were allowed to exhibit trinkets 


for carrying on this clandestine commerce was to furnish 
British ships with forged papers, establishing them as 


of their owp making for sale, including hair wateh- foreign bottoms, and thus enabling them to sail to ini- 
chams, hair rings, and little toys fasliioned from the mical ports. This practice was carried to such an ex¬ 
bones of their rations. There we saw a group of eager tent, as to be thought nothing of; it was even Winked 


mustached visages gleaming out, as offers were made to 
them for the pqrehase of their wares—articles trifling 
as could wffll be, but the produce of wliich was never- 


theless of groat consequence in procuring tlicm some brewer, distiller, or candleuiaker, had no chance. The 
small comforts to Jjeip out their prison fare. I may office of solicitor in the excise-office was then understood 
Imre remark, that it was marvellous to the jieople of to be worth five thousand a-year, mainly from the per- 


this country how universally the knack of making such 
trifling articles w&s diffused among the French. It 
is.of more importance to remark, that the condition 
of the many thousands of prisoners who were kept in 


castle, that in several instances they made attempts to inquired into. In all these respects England docs not 
escape through the drains which precipitately descend look like the same country whicJi it did tliirty-flve years 


escape through the drams which precipitately descend 
the rock on the outside—an adventure which stems to 
almost insure the most odious and most horrible of 


lok like the same country whieJi it did tliirty-flve years 
go. 

It was but an unavoidable consequence of the exi- 


deaths. But cf the miserable e- adition of a prisoner of gencies of the war, that flogging was inueh in practii;e 
war, there can be no better memorial than the depdt built I in the army. In the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
for them about 1813 at Auchindimiy, a few miles from : persons of the worst charsicter w'cre readily accepted; 
Edinmu'gh. It consists of a radiating range of wooden indeed an idea then prevailed tliat the soldiery should 
fabrics, in two%loors, each of which designed to contain not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it 


three hundred men« The arrangement for the accom¬ 
modation (rf the three hundred was simply this. Along 


as his opinion in p.arliament, that ‘ the worst men make 
the bc.st soldiers.’ With inferior beings to be managed. 


the floor there was a central open sjiace about ten feet humane maxims, such as now prevail in the discipline 
bmad. On each side of this was a range of beds,' placed of the army, would have been inapplicable. The cat-of- 


witU the feet towards the wall, and each barely wide 
enough to contain a human being. No arrangement for 


nine-tails was therefore continually at work. Each stroke 
of this instrument upon a whole place drew blood, and 


I ventilation—^no accommodation for day life, but in the inflicted c.xtreme pain; and when it had peele<l ofl' the 


narrow centra space, or in the courtyard. Arrange¬ 
ments forming such an instance of practical barbarism, 
speak powerfully to the visitor of the horrors insepar¬ 
able from war. 

Haying occasion at this time to be mucli with friends 


skin, it brought away pieces of flesh, and flew about 
dripping with gore. Yet there was a seriottS general 
order issued in 1807, by way of a correction upon the 
existing system, to tliis effect: ‘ It appearing to his ma¬ 
jesty that a punishment to the extent of one thousand 


^ leith, I was surprised to hear continually of ships lashes is a sufficient example for any breach of military 
being detained in harbour long after they were ready to discipline, short of a capital offence; and as even that 
proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenience number cannot be safely inflicted at any one period, his 
bang thps experienced. These vessels were, in the majesty has been graciously pleased to express his opi- 
phrase of U® time, ‘waiting for convoy.’ Unable to nion that »o sentence for corporal punishment shouM 
I^s through the seas alone, for fear of the enepijy’s exceed one Monsdad lashes 1' officer about this time 
Btups, B neces^ry that they should remain in port was asked how be liked his new emhihander, ‘ Ob, we 
w“®ber collected to make it worth like liim very weB,’was tte iUiewOT, ‘dii!ly be does not 
wbue to grant them the protection of a war-vessel upon flog enough.’ Mi Henry wbto records these' 

tne^^yage. It was quitean event when a set of mer- facts,* states that, in 18 U be saw 

ci^t ve«el8 at length went away in the train of some men punisli^ at one time In a regimental hospital on a 
tliey Im lin^red for several foreign stetion. But tfe wonder.M not that such severe 
^.•*n®onvrefon(» of this detention to all con- measures were resorted to; ft would have only been 
additional expense which it oout- surprishm if-aisd|Bn6 Oouid have beffii otherwise kept 
y Slfflfeh f<ffi upon^the,, teade, must of emmae. _ '. , , ' „ — 

fa rervjeo 


at by law. Owing, too, to the high duties required by 
tbc expenses of war, smuggling was largely practised in 
all the excise departments, insomuch that the honest 


quisites arising from prosecutions. The officers of the 
revenue were almost to a man accessible to corruption : 
a distiller in East Lothian, finding one particuhirly diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, at length brought infamous women 


tills country was not the least unpleasant feature of to .assail him, and thus succeeded. The pernicious effects 
the war-time. Their rations and ai'.commodations were of all these practices upon general society could not but 
not so good as those of malefactors are now. And be very great. 1 distinctly recollect th% lower tone of 
think of the condition of these poor helpless laiings the public mind of those days. No one seemed to have an 
depending often upon the mere caprice of the two belli- idea that there was .anything wrong in Improving one’s 
gerwt governments. When Napoleon was severe upon circumstances at the expense of the public witliont any 
Rig English prisoners, or merely alleged to be so (which adequate return of servii;e. All who supplied it with 
was quite enough), then the British govenimcnt chose articles of any kind, cheated it without compunction, 
to be severe^ also with their prisouijrs. Tlie screw sus- and were only thought ‘ smart men’ when they did this 
pected offing applied here, the screw was correspond- to a considerable amount. In the blundering liuiry oc- 
fogly applied there, the nieu always being the siiflerers. casioned by the war, and the eagerness of the govern- 
Such was the uneasiness of the captives in Elinburgii inent to secure adherents, jicculations of no kind were 
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up. Driveo to take up with bad men, and calling daily 
upon these to let loose their worst passions against their 
feUOW'creatures, how was it to be expected that they 
should have been susceptible of regulation by gentle 
moans? Now, the army is recruited with deliberation 
from a better class; the men have inducements to good 
behaviour and faithful service; and their function is ra¬ 
ther that of peace-keepers than exterminators. The 
soldiery is therefore a different thing from what it was. 
But can there be any reasonable doubt that, if war were 
renewed, similar exigencies would lead to similar re¬ 
sults, and the barbarisms thirty years ago be re¬ 
vived ? I 

The financial considerations respecting war arc im¬ 
portant. The expense which it occasions is pure loss 
to the country, being so much abstracted from its pro¬ 
ductive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider 
this as after all an inferior matter to the moral conse¬ 
quences of war. War never can be, without retarding 
the intellectual and moral progress of a nation. It tends 
to infuse a modified depravity throughout the whole 
community engaged in it. Should it be our lot once more 
to assume a hostile attitude, then farewell for the time 
to all those ameliorations of our state which have been 
going on for thirty years: adieu to improvements in edu¬ 
cation: adieu to the advancement of all the social arts. 
Minds which are now in the way of contributing to the 
humanisation of the mass at the bottom of society, 
would then be liable to liave their energies called away 
to the coxcombjfies of military parade. Classes of men 
would all become harder and sterner with each other. 
Harsh mo<les of^dealing with inferiors would again come 
into operation, and the poor would be valued only as in¬ 
struments for worting out the aims of a barbarous 
policy. Two years of such a system of things as ex¬ 
isted during the last war, would put back the great 
works of peace ten, and two yedrs more would reduce all 
the wellwishers of their race to despair. Let us, tlien, 
beat no more of these military breathings. Let us not 
even imagine the possibility of war. If other nations 
are eager to fight, reason them out of it, laugh them 
out of it; anything but fight them I 


NEW SOUTH WALES.* 

The Australian colonies, from their peculiar origin, 
their remote position, their curious productions, their 
extent of territory, the vicissitudes which have marked 
their progress, and the undefined de.stinies whicli await 
them, naturally excite a considerable degree of interest 
in the mother country. Nor is this interest confined to 
the wool-dealer or the emigrant agent. The great 
southern archipelago abounds in novel material for the 
naturalist, the geologist, the philanthropist, the philo¬ 
sopher, and the politician. To all these the Australian 
colonies afibrd a Sew and extensive field for exploration 
and exercise, as they afford to the speculator in bank 
stock one amongst a hundred other modes of Invest¬ 
ment, and to the l>oor and industrious ftimily the pros¬ 
pect of a home, where labour has room to employ itself, 
and where energy, coupled witli frugality, are sure to 
meet with their reward. Anything, therefore, professing 
to a|>pc 89 r in the shape of ah ample and ingenuous ac- 
cojunt of one of these distant settlements, x>ointmg out 
their progress, affording an outline of their serial condi- 
tioHj (fetching the manners, habits, and modes of life 
which prevaE in them, defining the hardships to be en- 
duted by the settler, and the returns which his industry 
is lik^ to s^ute him, and all Inters^rsed wito inte- 
restiiq; a^nture, and lively descriptions of scenery; 
aiid coining the first impressions imprinted by the 
whole on so intelligent mind, with the knowledge of the 
subject which a protracted residence amid the scenes 
des^hed, imd amongst the people portrayed^ has aflier- 

KoMibB: 
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wards imparted, must bo an acceptable literary offering 
to the public; and such, we venture to say, is the ydamp 
now before us by Mrs Meredith. 

The authoress left her native country early in June 
1839, and after a voyage which terminated about the 
beginning of t]ie following October, and relieved by 
many incidents, which are told in a playful and attrito- 
tive style, aAived at Sydney, the Australian motropoBs. 
In passing through Bass’s Straits, where they were much 
incommoded by fogs, amongst other objects which ar¬ 
rested her attention were the ‘ mutton birds,’ as they 
are most unpoetically called, and which, if her account 
of them be correct—and she takes her husban'd, • whose 
early wanderings familiarised him with many of the 
native creatures of the Australian islands,’ as her autho¬ 
rity-are very peculiar both in their fornl and habits. 

‘ The birds are about the size of a wild duck, with hand¬ 
some black plumage, shot with metallic shades of green 
rfbrown, according as the light falls on them: they 
are web-footed, and the beak is similar in form to that 
of the albatross family. They live wholly at sea the 
chief part of the year; hut on one particular day in 
spring, November 1st (how Btrange*to English ears does 
November sound as a spring month!) never varying 
many hours in the time, they come ig from sea in connt- 
le.ss myriads, filling the air with clouds of their dark 
wings, as they hurry ashore on some of the islands in 
Bass’s Straits, where their “rookeries,” as the sailors 
term them, are made. These are burrows in the earth, 
and the first care of the birds, nn returning, is to scratch 
them out clean from any rubbish that has accumulated, 
and put them in order for habitation, and often to make 
new ones. This preparatory business occupies about a 
fortnight, and then the swarming squadrons put to sea, 
again for another fortnight or three weeks, not a bird 
remaining behind. At the end of this time they return 
in a body as before, and take up their abode in the rook¬ 
eries, and there lay their eggs and sit. They remain 
on shore (the parent birds sitting by turns) until the 
young ones are a third part grown, and immensely fat, 
like masses of blubber, when the old birds leave them, 
and go off to sea. Tlie young ones, unablefto leave the 
rookeries, are sustained meanwhile by their own fat •, 
and by the time that is tolerably reduced, their wings 
are grown strong enough for flight, and they also quit 
the rookery, and go to sea.* We do not think Audubon, 
in his celebrated and extensive work upon the birds of 
America, has presented a species with l^its more sin-i 
gular and peculiar than those characterising the ‘ mut¬ 
ton bird.’ Their prudence, in preparing every necessary 
comfort for their anticipated brood, is instructive to uii- 
feathered bipeds ; and if they do desert their offspring 
when they are yet in a helpless condition, it must not 
be forgotten that, before quitting them, they make a 
competent provision (of fat) for their sustenance., Th^ 
birds can only take wing from the water. That thw 
name is a palpable misnomer, will be allowed when it 
is understood that, when cured for sale, their fiavoar is 
similar to that of a red-herring. 

The 'approach to Port Jackson, one of the most mag¬ 
nificent harbours in the world, is thus described:— 

‘ The entrance to the port is grand in the extreme. 
The high dark clifi's wc had been coasting tdong kU' 
morning suddenly terminate in an abrupt pieeiplde, 
called the South Head, on which stand the ^ht- 
house and signal-station. The North Head Is a similar' 
cliff, a bare bluff promontory of dark horizon:^'rocks ( 
and between these grand stupendous pillaie, ks throiagh 
a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson.* : *1116 scenery 
of this noble estuary is much enhanced by tile many 
bays and inlets by which it Indents the land. * A fhesn 
vista every minute opened to the“view, eacK as R 
seemed, more lov^y than tiie laet; the pr^ty 
growing thickly ampng tbe 9t0(%s, add dew tt) the 
water’s edge, adding ^^'efihek-espcnklly 

as toey were reaEy . 
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with villas, ‘encircled with gardens and shr^bbotiep, 
ipolfing like the pretty «»<i« 3 es om£et near seme festiicn* 
able English watering-place.’ With the exception of 
tiiose, the hrst app^ance of the capital is not pro¬ 
mising. ‘The chief part of the city is built on the 
sides, and at the head, of a cove running at right angles 
with ^c atieaiu in which we lay (with the main lino 
of the harbour), which prevented the best parts from 
being observed; and the main portion of wliat was 
visible had an air of “ Wapping” about it by no means 
engaging.’ 

The town of Sydney, with its mixed population, is 
describeJ'in a lively off-hand manner. Its chief feature 
is the main street, ‘ George Street,’ which traverses its 
whole length, about a mile and a half. Here are all the 
‘fashionable* emporiums,’ and it is the chosen prome¬ 
nade, and the theatre for display, for high-life in Sydney; 
abandoning, much to the astonishment of Mrs Meredith, 
a beautiful rustic retreat in the vicinity, called the ‘ l)o- 
maifl,’ for the crowded and dusty street. ‘ No lady in 
Sydney (your grocers’ and butchers’ wives included) 
beeves in the possibility of walking, so that the various 
machines upon whetds, of all descriptions, are very nu¬ 
merous, from the close carriage and showy barouche, or 
butaka, to the mpre humble four-wbcoled chaise and 
useful gig.’ There is but little exercise on horscUick, 
‘ few ladies venturing to risk their complexions to the 
exposure erf an equestrian costume.’ 

The Sydney market is .abundantly supplied, particu¬ 
larly with fruits and fish, >Suine species of the latter being 
exQuent^ although fasliion proscribes them as a dish to 
be presented at a dinner party; preserve<l and cured cod 
and salmon from England teing substituted, at great 

K se, in tlieir place. Among the nuisances to which 
wii is subjected, a very serious one is dust, ‘ Un¬ 
less after very heavy rain, it is always dusty, and some¬ 
times, when the wind is in a particular point, the whirl¬ 
winds of tliick fine jKiwder that fill every street and 
house are positive miseries.’ Elies and mosquitoes 
alwund; ami to protect oiie’s-self fronx the latter during 
the night, the same mode, of spreading* a gauze curtain 
over the bed, is adopted as prevails in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States. 

Mrs Meredith had ample opportunity of indulging 
her enthusiastic fondness for fiewers during a ride, in a 
varied and picturesque'eountry, to the lighthouse on the 
S<mth Head. The road apjxeared to lead through one 
ooutinned garden, and she gathertd handfuls of flowers 
in the open al!^ such as she ‘ had cherished in pots at 
home, or begged small sprays of in conservatories or 
greenhouses,’ together with many ‘yet more lovely 
denizens of this interesting country, of which I know 
not even the name.’ The ‘ Australian library’ contains 
a good and extensive selection of books; but literary 
taste would appear to bo at rather a low ebb in vSydney, 
so that the library is not frequented as it should be. 

‘ The gentlemen are t<» busy, or find a cigar more 
agreeable than a booka lamentable character, truly ; 
tlie counterpart of which is ascribed ‘to the ladies, the 
tone of society being little elevated, and coiivefsation 
generally of the most flippant and superficial kind.. A 
large proportion of tlie population are emancipated con¬ 
victs, or tlieir immediate descendants, ‘ and a strong line 
of demarcation is in most instances observed between 
them aiui the free emigrants and scttlera’ Some of 
them are the wealthiest men in tiie colony; but the most 
that tiieir riches do for them, is to modify the prejudice 
■gainst them. Mrs Meredith justly inveighs against 
TOO shallow, petty pride, or rather vanity, ‘ whicli 
causes so many heartburnings, and such eager rivalry, 
^nngst those who can ill aifprd its cost.’ As in all 
oolpnles, the veiy worst features of a graduated scale of 
Moetyare here the most prominent; and the lines of 

t aeawrcatiM spa exdusien are arbitrarily and fooljshiy 
great revulsion in 1837 in the .United 
^ ‘iegreo owing to individusl es:- 

Wny^TOOH^pAd no doubt ^the same cause coqtolbutes 

distresses of the 


oolwuffi.^, ,Jlae|pftrayag(Wca 
eyiaeed <n;thefspaleiif thcJlJ^psa 

forE^hshfnrot^, andith'e npmljer ^ 


haveipo, doubtiin tOQipnapy ihs^<^,;OM|#ii 
embarrassments whum inyqj.ye ipdny jQTO^ 
mere prodeiib^hotK. faipUica and 


saw in Sydney shortly .after her 
her sketch Of him is happy and .‘v* 

often heard of, and seen what is cailed majestic,.dep 
ineanour; but this untutored beingv WjtU 
face and arin^ and long shaggy moh^, Iqiriy opiimd 
even my imaginings of the majestic, .as he p^d 
berately along, planting his foot at eyery step m if fie 
had an emperor’s neck beneath it, and gazinr with most 
royal indifference around him. There was the copcsenr 
trated grandeur of a hundred regal mantles of velvet, 
gold, and ermine, in the very sway of his fiax-fringed 
cloak: I never beheld anything so truly stately. 1 
verily believe, had you placed him amid the coronation 
splendours of Westminster Abbey, ho would pot have 
been so “ vulgar” as to betray surprise.’ Wo incline to 
the belief that the chief was, in all this, an exception to 
his brethren. Like many Americans, both bachelors 
and married people in Sydney, witli their families, live 
in hotels, which are characterised as possessing mostpf 
the luxuries, but fexv of tlie true comforts of . life, , The 
intemperance of tlie lower orders is but too apmrent in 
the multitude of public houses with which tlie town 
abounds and in the flourishing business which they all 
appear to carry on. The colonial newspapers are repre¬ 
sented as abounding in epithets and personal invective, 
such as would have doue credit to th^’fletitious creations 
in the Pickwick Papers. Tlie minute account given of 
the capital is not merely the result of first impressions, 
but of alcugthencd residence.in the town, witli every 
opportunity erf closely observing what is described. 

Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Meredith made a jouf- 
ney to Lathurst, one hundred and twenty miles into the 
interior. Her observations by the way are interesting, 
and full of the instruction sn much ne^ed by iutending 
emigrants. The mode of clearing the land in the woody 
districts is precisely similar to tliat adcfiited in Canada 
and the States, by cutting down the trees, leaving their 
.stumps to rot in the ground, or desfroying them by the 
process of * girdling.’ An industrious people are gene¬ 
rally a well-housed people. Little that is favourable can 
be inferred of the industry or the notions of comfort of 
the Australian labouring classes from the following 
description of their habitationa ‘ Their huts or hovels 
are built of heajxid turf, or more frequently of slabs Mt 
on end, like a strong puling, and thatched, and which, if 
plastered *with mud, would be weatherproof com¬ 
fortable [we doubt it] ; but for the most part the slabs 
are all failing asunder, the thatch is half turn off, the 
window—or rather the place for one—stopped with 
jncccs of wood, hides, and old rags, and the daor,jWithr 
out hinges, iuclining against tlie m'uII.’ A vcw 
trouble might procure abundance of fruit and 
tables, by cultivating a small garden; but hP? 

peudage to a residence of this sort is seldhm if ever tq 
1)0 met with. At tlie time of which Mrs M®i’®ditU 
speaks, idleness was the prevailing viep, occasioned hjr 
the high rate of wages, which enabled, a man, by work¬ 
ing onfy the third of his time, to get, suffibient wUere- 
witli to spend the remaining twp-thirdsi in drunkenness 
and laziness. Unfortunaiely, eueliis to some;extent stjU 
the case in the colony, aijd tbeimperlaj g°ybcnment i^ * 
been recently applied to hp take jpo®o PtepS foy PWter- 
ing an additional supply of labour ft* the wdony-^oolb 
to lower the present rujnouf rate of wages, .igtd (19 com¬ 
pel thedissdlute and. idle towprkapropeir tiiaie.fiir their 
subsistence.-,,.',. • , ■ 1 . -i;- 

Several ‘ IqweMt elate cpnvicts 
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Wi6' ’ nfecihartie or 

■■ TO 'of 'ai?o 

huts‘Or 'barraeks 

a l6fl sfitn CTe^itecbsSttry. Wheh sick; they Have 
W Hii^eHtiii 'wm, ktia wUtttevfer additional-TukurleS 
r^nire.’' This Should teach philanthro¬ 
pists;'Wlidle'dWi^t ‘ft !s to have tlleit fields m Operation 
at 'S ^t^We,-'to look Hearer homo lor objwts on whom 
td';beSl^w IMir iibimpnssion and exercise their henevo- 
lente.;'' 

rawing Hie'village of Penrith, the authoress soon 
foupd hmeif, ascending the ‘ long range Of the Blue 
Mountains/ " ‘Ainotig these lofty mountains, and in 
their'shady retfesses, the trees and shrubs grew in un¬ 
checked liixuriance, and yielded me many anew and 
beautiful '■flbvrer. As we slowly wound up the steep 
asceht, and the folding hills narrowed the view behind 
Ifs, the scene Was most picturesque and striking. Far 
On befbTe ils wc could see the white gleaming road still 
ctinihing higher and higher; gigantic crags, piled high 
oyerhw^ W'ere mingled with, an endless variety of tree, 
sHrttb, and'llower; and far below, from the depths of the 
ravine, tpb opposite side of the pass rose almost per¬ 
pendicularly, till its'upper trees seemed to cut against 
the bright unclended sky.’ The picture given of a 
crtimtry inn is linything hut attractive, being, both in 
its internal aTratigelnents and external accompaniments, 
adapted to owend even an ordinary nicety of taste. 
The' gigantfe aift-hills, common to many parts of New 
South Wales, are ‘ great conical heaps of finely-worked 
earth, cCiuenteA into a hard mass, and from si.x to ten 
Ihdt high/vtith no jisible orifice outside; nor did I see 
a kinglo ant about tliem, though I closely examined 
severiil. When cut open, they display numerous small 
cells, and the earth of which they, are formed is so 
1 finely prepared by the little architects, that it is used 
I by ttie settlers in the neighbourhood as plaster, and as 
i cement for floors.’ The road, in the main, was of the 
I worst description, and sterility and monotony charac- 
i terised the scenery as they advanced into the moun- 
j taiiious district- Near Mount Victoria, clustering richly 
, around the shrubs, Mrs Meredith saw for the first time 
I the native indigo of New South Wales. ‘ It is a delicate 
I little cKmhing-plant, with slender sterns, long, narrow, 
j blunt leaves, and a proftise quantity of small violet-blue, 
I pea-shaped flowers, growing in long spraj's, and com- 
i pletely clothing any bush or fence where it flourishc.s.’ 
! By this road the produce of the interior is principally 
I coni'eyed to Sydney; the apprehensions excited by the 
bush-rangers making it prudent for the farmers to travel 
iri Companies, similar in some respects to an African 
caravau: 

Bathurst, which is described as the last township on 
the ‘up-country road,’ did not find much favour in the 
eyes of Mrs Meredith. Her visit to it was, however, 
c^fessedly at an unfortunate period, being shortly 
hjbet' ofte of these tremendous and blasting droughts 
sshidi the interior of the country is sometimes 
Virited,* Withering up every slirub and blade of grass, 
Hid fcteeWing the Upper country with the bones of 
iHi^lShe^ cattjh. Everything procnrable was dear. A 
pbiit^ k-nlght Vas the price of accommodation for a 
ncjrtes aHd wheat was so high, that the flour in use 
Was adnlterat$a yfith inferior grain. OnCe, during her 
re»den 9 e in the colony, wheat was as high al L.10, 10s. 
a-ijaurter in Sydney. Tlie climate of Bathurst is un- 
pleSn^ Sitiiated in the Mdst of a vast plain, aur- 
•TotnUfed by mountains, the only breexes with which it 
if “Welted aTB the ‘hot winds’ from the north-west, 
■widWi, ythkevWr''they prevail, inaric their course with 
MW 'dfsoltition. ‘ I have seen large traeja , of 
(Hatfritted^lkna’ ttovered with-luxuriant green CTops of 
wheat, hulw, or eats, just going into ear, faHmsHea, 

by the best, andfltlbr 
HothinWhttf'W^Wlii'iai^'’''.' ‘ ‘W,:; 


^eHgthup<W«^»'«iro• 
a of the natives. 


many otliers who have described them, shd too leids 
her readers to form the lowest possible estimate of their 
moral and )ntclle(;tnnl character. 'They are fohd of 
dancing; their principal festival, at which this-species 
of amusement is immoderately indulged in, being tliC 
Conohbory, at wliich their doctors, or ‘ crodjies,’’ 
them certain, ciiarms, which are supposed to possess thb 
iiighest virtue. They prepare themselves dahoTately 
for this important ceremony; flill dress being painted 
‘nudity.’ A fire is lighted, around which they dsncei 
and wliile thus engaged, the tableau is represented'gi. 
‘ fearfully grand.’ The following is but little ealcHldted 
to inspire us witli a very high idea of the aboriglnte. 

‘ One of the aboriginal danws is called the “ KangairoH 
danceand one man. wearing a long tail, drops down 
on his hands and feet, pretending to graze’, starting te 
look about, and mimicking the demeanour of the animfl 
M^early as possible; tiie otliers, in the character; of 
dfils and hunters, performing their part of tlie play in 
a circle round him, at a very short distance.’ Their 
wives are called ‘ ginsand getting married is, with thb 
men, ‘equivalent to keejiing a servant;’ so that tlif 
bachelor, who has no wife or wives*to drudge for him; 
is universally denominated a ‘ poor fellow.’ A wife with 
them leads hnt a miserable existeneCf being ‘ a slave itt 
every social sense, and not even permitted to feed but 
at her husband’s pleasure, and off the oflhl he may 
choose to fling her, although on her devolves the chief 
care of prcividing the materials for the repast.’ The 
natives are not over-nice in* their diet; ‘their usual 
food consisting of kangaroos and opossums roasted 
whole, without any portion being rejected.’ After the 
husband has ‘ gnawed’ at the animal till lie has gorged 
himself, it is then handed over his shoulder to his wifgi 
who sits behind, and afterwards to the children; the 
whole family, after the repast, going to sleep around the 
fire. Tliey are fond of children who have ‘ survived 
the perilg of infancy;’ but infanticide is nevertheless u 
common crime; and the mother of a babe, when asked 
for her infant, will reply with the greatest possible 
coolness, ‘ I believe dingo patta’—^that is, ‘ I believe the 
dog has eaten it.’ They are exceedingly'treacherous, 
and, in the main, cowardly. 'They have very imperfect 
notions of a beneficent Supreme Being; but have an 
idea of an evil-spirit, which they denominate ‘Yahoo,’ 
the ‘Devil-Devil,’ of whom they live in tlie greatest 
terror, and have conceived the most grotesque ima¬ 
ginings. ‘ Their fbndncss for European Nothing is well 
known, and I have heard many amusing instances of 
its display. One 'Wellington boot was sometimes WOm, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel; alid 
great were the pride and grandeur of him who could 
button his upper man in a dress coat, that alone being 
considered sufficient costume.’ Each tribe has its own 
allotted territory, and wo be to him, if caught, who 
commits a trespass upon the domains of a nei^ibouriug 
tribe, and this even when accompanying settlers On 
their journeys. '|’lieir idleness is ‘wholly unconquer¬ 
able; the utmost effort they ever make towards thi 
formation of a residence being to raise a few slips-of 
bark slantingly against a tree, under which th^ craiiri 
during bad weather.’ ‘ • v 

Tlie habits of the native (not aboriginal) setvual^: or/ 
as they are sometimes denominated, the‘cnrreitey/^ iiii 
opposition to the ‘steriing’ (the emiCTante), itt;e gl^e- 
rally, in a moral point of view, of rather a loW' Mia‘ de¬ 
praved order. The prevalence of drunkteuites iamMigst 
them is astonishing, as it is depiorable. 
nia|ie no difference; your-dainty lady’if-fauifia or pTol^ 
young nursfe-girl is just as likely to be dv^-Uberkt ia 
her libations to Bacchus, as jf-our gdtete dr j^oO-Mat^t; 
and no threats, bribes, te punishmtefts, HVtttU, te keep the 
besotted creatures from the H be by ai^ 

means, or in aiiy BhapO/ accessibldi 
male servant drink eamphoisiltej’ sWWiii 
sttsptet herof donsHmihg SiiHt’ -df^drtehdl^'lte^w 
debt'Steengtit^ hdlng 'ud ‘ 
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ever the*e are left about, or anything else believed to 
contain spirit' . The univertality of this vice is dreadful 
to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure.' 
Desuribing a farmhouse at which she alighted on her 
way back to Sydney, she says, ‘ This universal'addiction 
to drink, and consequent neglect of all industry and de¬ 
cency, are truly shocking. Here was a substantial 
farmhouse (sometimes i)erforming in another character 
—a tavern—it is true), with tlie female inmates half 
drunk, and scarcely out of bed at 10 o’clock on a sum¬ 
mer’s morning; rooms unswept, beds unmade, and the 
whole establishment telling of plenty, sloth, and drunken¬ 
ness.’ The description of an emigrant settler’s house 
affords a more pleasing picture, although the establish¬ 
ment is frequently the scene of the grossest incongrui¬ 
ties—costliness and inconvenience, extravagance and 
discomfort, being often met with in intimate juxtaposi¬ 
tion. 

_ Mrs Meredith’s stay in Sydney comprehended an en¬ 
tire year; and she speaks of the winter months in terms 
of laudation. In October 1840 she sailed with her hus¬ 
band for the neighbouring colony of "V an Diemen’s 
Land, where they itftcnded x>erinancnt]y to settle. 'We 
hope tlie result of her observations of the sister colony 
will also be given to the world. She is evidently a lady 
of education and refinement, and acquainted with the 
higher grades of life in her native country—^England. 
Her book wants in arrangement; but the principal fault 
attributable to it is the incessantly satirical vein which 
runs through every pag« of it. Much—periiaps too 
much—of it is devoted to the description of the natural 
productions of the country; but the amount of zoological 
and botanical knowledge thereby conveyed cannot fail 
to be both interesting and instructive. The work is 
frequently relieved by sallies of lively humour, and with 
allurious which show a more than ordinary extent of in¬ 
formation at the disposal of the writer. 


TOO LATE. 

‘ The childrta of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one 
of her admirable novels, ‘struggle against the eliarj) 
sword of suffering for many, many years : they live— 
they suffer—they struggle. Tne sword is broken, and 
they fall powerlessly down—success reaches to them 
the goblet^they touch their lips to the purple edge, 
and die.’ E4%ry thoughtful and experienced reader 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend’s 
friends, to whom these remarks are applicable, for so¬ 
ciety is full of such instances; and even amidst the 
long record of those illustrious names that the world 
will not ‘ willingly let die,’ there are but too many to 
whom ‘the fair guerdon’ they looked to as tlie reward 
of their ‘laborious days’ came indeed, but came too 
late: the eye was dim, the ear was closed, the hand 
Was cold, the heart still—all so worn‘and weary in the 
long pursuit, tlmt friiition came too late, and could not 
bless. 

Three hundred years have not been able to diminish 
the fame of Torquato Tasso— 

• He with the gloty round his furrowed brow, 

That emanated tben» and dazzles now 

and yet the story of his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baflled hopes, of vain 
endeavour, of unmerited wrong. He was the son of 
Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has teen totally 
edipsed by th^ -^Bpi^^ity of his son; and gave indica¬ 
tions, even t^Ub^ticy, of the possession of an almost 
ffiyine gento®||®!h education and Intimate companion- 
dtip with j^&ost celebrated men in Italy so developed 
nid impti^Mt that it was soon predicted of hiin 
;I» wpcljl*^ tJie greatest poet of his age. 5IVheBfi.|ie 
.eroe twenty years of he was invillid by C^* 


dinal D’Bste to reside with him at the court of his 
brother, Alplionso II., Duke of Eerrara, tlien the most 
brilliant in Italy, and adorned by tlie beauty of that 
Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful an 
injlueuce over the future fortunes of the bard. For a 
lime all went well with Tasso; his worst evil was 
poverty'; and this, in the flush of youth and health, he 
could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions 
of future renown, and he lived in the presence of tlie 
fairest ladies of the land, whose smiles were the guer¬ 
don of his muse. Soon, hrfivever, the uncommon favour 
bestowed upon the bard excited the envy of the cour¬ 
tiers, while his widely-spreading fame awakened tlie 
jeiJousy of inferior poets ; and their attacks upon his 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the 
proverbial irritability of the poetic temperament. His 
frequent complaints at length wearied the duke, who 
treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive ‘ 
poet could ill svibmit to. He several times attempted 
to throw himself on the protection of other princes; 
but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, 
retained possession of his ‘.TerusiJeni Delivered,’ he 
still returned to the court of Ferrara—the ladies Lti- 
eretia and Leonora as often interceding for him with 
their offended brother. It is not precisely known how 
tlie duke became aware of Tasso's pas^on for the lady 
I.eonora; but the knowledge certainly'^tended to con¬ 
firm him in the belief that the poet was insane. He, a 
mere man of the world, occupied with "liis own impor¬ 
tance, his naturally narrow mind unimproved by edu¬ 
cation, could not enter into the poet’s anxieties regard¬ 
ing his poem and his fame; still less could he pardon 
the presumption he w-as guilty of in falling in love 
with a lady of royal birth, though her beauty, her 
talents, ami her virtue-s, might well have warmed a 
heart far less suso.eptible than that of Tasso. From the 
friend and patron, he became the persecutor of the 
poet; he caused him to he confined in the ho.spital of 
St Amie, in the part appropriated to the reception of 
lunatics; and here, for several years, the unhapjiy Tasso 
found himself imprisoned in a dungeon, whose walls 
re-eclioed to the groans and frantic cries of the lunatics 
in the adjoining cells. He who had lived in every 
luxui-y, and in constant companionship with the most 
beautiful women ajid the most talented men of the 
age—who delighted in the beauty of nature, and had a 
keen relish for all that was exquisite in art—whose 
mind was capable of the loftiest conceptions, and whose 
heart was alive to the purest affection—was ‘cabined’ 
in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. 
His person and dress were neglected—his food was 
scanty and coarse—and he had no society save his 
keeper and his own sad thoughts. It is no bonder, 
under the circumstances, tliat he peopled this frightflil 
solitude with spirits, both good and had: it is rather a 
matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as hisaboirfd 
still have retained its powers—that his heart shoidd 
neither hare broken in the strife, nor been hardened 
against all mankind. 

At length, at the repeated saUcitati^onii of many 
powerM princes, among whom were ty ^pe and the ■ 
Duke of Mantua, Tasso was liberated, add he imme¬ 
diately repaired to Mantua. But Ms heaBh was im¬ 
paired and Ms nupd unsettled by his long iwnflnement 
and privations: he wandered fin^ Mantua M to 
Florence, and to Xlaples; timn to Mantua again, staying 
a short rime at eaefa. tmt® his restiess and unhappy 
spirit tirged Mm a|aM to se^, M <|^ange ef that 
Galni repose whied^ exists otdjj^ in the mind. During 
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Beveral years, while leading this desultory life, he was 
engaged in a lawsuit for the recovery of some property 
that be had inherited from his mother j so that 

‘ The eppreiMor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pang» of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of oHice, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy tahes,' 

fcll heavily on the poor hard, who derived a precarious 
maintenance from the priiiees whose courts he honom’od 
with his presence. Though poor, he still retained liis 
taste for splendour and luxury, and thought only of 
dwelling in the palaces of princes. Though perplexed 
by worldly cares, he never'forgot that he was a poet 
striving for immortality; a lover whose passion, though 
trampled on as presumption, and despised as madness, 
was to transmit to successive ages the knowledge of 
Leonora H’Este—a name which now, despite her re¬ 
markable beauty, lier talents, her virtues, and her rank, 
would but for lum liave gone down to oblivion. 

, As a last asylum, on the complete failure of his health, 
which wa.s undermined by the restiess spirit, as the 
scabbard is worn by the sword, he repaired to the 
monastery of St Onophrio at Rome, wliicli, being in an 
elevated aud retired situation, was equally favourable 
I to the restoration of his health and the composure of 
I his mind. Tasso, at tlie court of Alphonso, in the pride 
i of youth, manliness, and talent, full of those lofty hojxjs 
: which genius alone can inspire, and giving liiinsclf up 
; to the passionate love of a beauty he could never irojic 
; to possess, evei* though his love was returned—Tasso, in 
, his dungeon at’St Anne’s, scp.arated from human society, 
i yet bolding converse with imagiiiaTy forms of angelic 
I luvebtiess, or Striving with equally inniginary demons, 
j yet with an intellA’t that shone out above all the dark- 
I ness tliat overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose 
i very splendour exists Ixitween the glory gnd the elond— 
j Tasso, in both these pliases, .has not so strong a claim 
I upon our love, our admiration, and our pity, ns Tasso 
in the last days of his eventful life, when lie gave him¬ 
self up entirely to the perforniunce of the sacred duties 
of that religion whicli had been to him through life 
his protection, and was now his sohicc aud reward. The 
monastery was' so near to Home, that the breeze of 
evening brought to the ears of the musing bard tlie 
hum of the thickly-peopled city; and lie to wliom all 
the changes of humanity were so painfully familiar, 
might well picture to himself the rush, the turmoil, 
and the strife, which, though softened by the distance 
through wliich lie lieard them, had‘ their origin in the 
life-and-death struggle ever carried on by the humap 
passions keeping their restless vigil in its streets. Yet 
tliese conflicting crowds—the oppressor and the op¬ 
pressed— had one feeling in common, and that was 
reverence for tlic bard who had taken refuge among 
them. With all the eagerness of their national charac¬ 
ter, which enters earnestly into whatever^ subject ad¬ 
dresses the mind through the medium of the sennas, 
they prepared to attend his niuch-talked-of coronation 
in Oie Capitol, where the pfipe was to confer upon him 
tlie laurel of Dante and Petrarch—an honour that was 
to atone for ifll the wrongs he had suflTered, all the 
neglect he had endured in the j-ears gone by. Alferdy, 
all tliat Rome had of noble, lovely, learned, or wealthy 
was summoned to attend at, and swell the triumph of 
Tasso on the 25th of April 1595, when Pope Clement 
'waa to invest him with that giorious wreath, the em¬ 
blem of immortality, purchased—oh, how often !—with 
a lilMme of suflering. Tlie eve was come: to-morrow', 
said the pec^e, there will be a holiday—to-morro>v, 
said the literati, there will be a triumph—to-morrow, 
said tfe gShy beauty and the proud noble, there will be 
an assembly where I may disiday myself—to-morrow, 
said the pope, I ahall mown the greatest poet of the 
»ge wiib m lailreate wrealli, and my name shall go 
dnwn to posterity witii hjs—to-moxrow, said the bard, 
SH ho My polo ^d fevoFTwasted on his harrow couch, 
Betenihg toe Mst notes of toe vesper aervloE! Aant^ 
hy too oimmm of 1^ I tlm he 


alike indifferent to honour or neglect Already the hand 
of death is on my heart. Slighted and ojiprestid trough 
years of suffering, the fame that might hsTO solaced 
and prolonged my life is now of no avail. I ath about 
to enter into another and a brighter world. Tlje crown 
they'offer me is but a faint type of the one thht hwaits 
me there.’ Ahd so it was: they who came to suwmoh 
liim to his coronation, found him in the sleep of d^th— 
they Were ton late. 

_ He was interred, on the day of his intended corona¬ 
tion, in the eliuroli of the monastery with great pomp; 
his laurel-crown being laid upon his cofliin, and caro*’’ 
iials and princes bearing up his pall. In kis person, 
Tasso was majestic; his manners were courtly and 
refined; his learning was extensive; his natural talents 
almost unequalled; his morals, for that age, were vpiy 
pure, and he was always fearful of becoming profane or 
irreligious. It is i<or)iaps too much to expect that 
,ajj|lid.s like his should display, in conjunction with their 
naesl attributes, the u!M;fnl prudence tliat makes com¬ 
mon men successful; yet, were it but possible, how 
much would they g;iin by the iiuion! Tasso would have 
escaped most of his trouidcs by paying mote attention 
to the every-day afl'airs of life; but would he then have i 
written for all time ? Nay, did not those very troubles, : 
while they miule him turn more eiifeerly to his beloved 
poetry for consoljition, teach him lessons'of virtue too 
true and too profound to have been inculcated amidst 
the splendid idleness of a dissolute court? ‘ Sweet are 
the uses of adversity’ to noble natures like that of 
Tasso ; ■ it not only corrects, nut elevates theni; for, as 
one of his biographers beautifully observes, ‘ The very 
darkness that conceals from us the beauty of the earth, 
displays, to our upward gaze, the glory of the heayCns.’ 

I’hero are few things more mysterious and caprici(/hs 
than the way in which genius manifests itself. In iSact, 
there is no calculating upon its advent; for it is Sonie- 
times hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears 
unexpectedly, like a rare plant tliat unaccountably 
springs up. among the simple flowers of the field, from 
some wind-borne seed. Where, it is hereditary, the 
clever fatlier is often greatly surpassed by the extra¬ 
ordinary son, as in the case of tlic two Tassos and the 
two Mozarts; for though the elder Mozart was a good 
musician, it is through his son’s fame that he is now 
reroemliered. Jleldora, indeed, have talents so precocions 
as tliose of Wolfgang Mozart ripened into such perfec¬ 
tion as his luaturer years displayed; in him ‘ the child 
was father to the man.’ Erom his si-viaii to his twelfth 
year, his father carried him in succession to the most 
splendid courts of Europe; and everywhere his extra¬ 
ordinary talents surmoouted all the formal barriers be¬ 
hind which rank, richqs, and worldly prejudice intrench 
themselves against aaventurers! Kings and princes 
wore interested and amused; queens and princesses 
w(!rc delighted; musical professors and diUetanti were 
surprised, puzzled, and, in spite of their prejudk^s, 
pleased. At Vienna, the most cold and stately of 
European courtsi the infant genius was called uppa |o 
exhibit his talents before that haughty and eelebratM 
empress, Maria Theresa, and her sons, Joseph and 
Ijcopold, who were successively Emperors of Aasttla. 
Here also were her daughters toe archduchesses, ghd 
among them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Mariw Antoi¬ 
nette, afterwards the too celebrated qneen Of Vrmee. 
Unabashed by the rank, undazzled by the beaatjr his 
audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to tlte in¬ 
spiration of his art, and became absorbed and en^hoed 
by what enchanted his auditors—a iistonjSig cirde, fit 
subject for toe pencU of some master who had power to 
seize upon and transfer to his canvass the muiatde ’ irit- 
pression of each face. The majesty of rank, of heriiity, 
and of genius, had nev«a; finer repitei|^tatiVes toftU |n 
the persems of Maria 

Mozart, whos^etfte figm«, pMe and large Inmi- 
nous eyes, sufflciently indteated itis’ seosirive tempera¬ 
ment When toe musidaa had conbludted, he passed 
before drelo to reedve tlte 'eompUments and gifts 








l^^'siia |M>Hlh^;t Am> tH«’^ '«lt|>^tV M* «(Mr«> 
IMrd ilioA 'h»{%oald':|ia^ 

fitted, *1“^ *qt lJBitiA 'AiM<)iiie*fei ’tfitlt 'lflii ^oick Idi* 
MF^'geinidter'U^fljbei^ Ixir %eai^ and 

oOT^ht Mittf bJf 'Ste ftlffli;*- Moteart ifegained 
and 'bSwSW'I fflaMf' ait (irui’S length ffthdi the atoH- 
du^b^, ‘'tc1ina{ef'‘'fjtire' and btillfant 'nhnijdexioti ttas 
btdh’fy tble; anddenness <d' aetion'nnd 
tHd'^in^ae^'l^at'h^''prompted it. ‘ ‘ You are very 
ll®*® ^ifj Idokihg into her Icind, bright 
4^kV "^tlw#''wheh T am'» tnan I mary you.’ The 
Wivt-'of'i^ dtti^Rs-itnoiher darkened,'dud the‘ainilu 
thiitj’ISik' tWy’a einiplicity cdled forth on tha ftiees of 
thdi(ie’pi<et^nt-tthtoed idpidiy away. 

'■In ehUy nWnhond' Miwart repaired to Paris, ae to a 
field yhtto he Hi^ht display tos talente, and Win his 
w1»y'<^ fortitoe hnd to fame. The archduchess who had 
. * 0 ’ kihd‘ to him at Vlehna, was now the wife of 

I/bpiS' XVL ; she was queen of IVance, loreliest whore 
ejU’Were lovelyi gayest where all were gay. For her 
amtisement talent was kept in constant requisition; for 
her gtatifleatiort rieheS were eeattered without restraint. 
Her smile conferred iiappiness, her frown brought dis- 
grScef'het c^riCe was the fashion, her will was law^; 
ni|^reili|i]y, She waS tlte most favoured of the daughters 
of-the earth. * MeanwhSle Mozart, who had thonglit to 
sun himself in her smile, met with nothing but difficul¬ 
ties!'his character was essentially that of genius—gi*»ve, 
tender, earnest; be could^not conform to the heartless 
frivolities of the Parisian character, and his music was 
netipopular. indifference, neglect, contempt, and po- 
■verty, were the portion of the young composer in tlie 
very place where he had indulged so briglit a da.y-dreani 
bf distincriim, and he resolved on returning to his native 
land. £ven there He was not at first successfiil; his 
long nesidenoe'in Italy hati influenced his s^le—he was 
sts'imuch too gay and ornate for the grave Germans, as 
he liad been too pure and grave for the gay Parisians. 
He was ffisappointed i and as his occupation led him into 
the Boemty Of actors, artists, authors, composers," and 
their admirer|, he was fast tending to dissipation. 

• The misplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much 
df hit sufibring; a wiserafiTection preserved Mozart from 
the ieprrupting infiqences to Which his publin life ex¬ 
posed him. He became atoached to Constant Welier, 
an aCtoeMj Who had yout^ beauty, and talent, and the 
fter richeraild more enduring charms of a temper that 
was'sweet andfirm, andaprttdence and modesty seldom 
fbund to one of her prodbssion. Her friends opposed 
t&eh union, tm the gronud of Mozart’s poverty and want 
of statitoi in society—-objections the young musician 
firmly resolved Oh removtog. Fortunately for him, the 
Eiecto of Bavaria, at this Critical moment, desired him 
to compose ah opera for the theatre at Munich. He 
seized the opportunity, and wrought with alt the enthu- 
SiaStie energy of his nature, for his heart wag in the 
#ork. It's’os his celebrated opera of Idomeneus, and 
Con^nce Weber was to play the principsl character; 
her idea was 'thus, as it Were, ever before him; and the 
whole of the musie is said to be characterised by such 
gtace, tenderness,' and bcaa1y> ss only a man of genius 
in lO're; and trembling between hope and fear, could 
hate ptoduc^ WliCn first represented, it was received 
; With.unbounded apidause, and its success so far esta- 
hliriiedbis reputation, ond brightened his prospects, that 
Constance be^me his wife. fVom this time he devoted 
hi mself to his profession with steady and increnstog to- 
dtWtry ; but the envy and opposition so generally otten- 
On iraperior genius fell to his lot: the profits derived 
, ftota Maworks were traoertain, and liis whole income! 
^a* toSuffieient to maiedsin bis family. Thongh settled 
MTitons ,‘mi toMytog the fevour ’of <Hie OUperito' 
toto Oroighd ttiiMPi lilrtor the brtod of his litw hoage-f 
rivsi tompoeew'fiwined a tlowm 
‘seniStlve'iBind •?He'beSnae,*1to' 
JPSfbPf anarehenSionsr';<imd 


iooiihii^ (stehddrnnfeliidyfiit itillb,b Itot 

dEily!man%Bd dltoto>aghir«)vdfi( ^ hfipMtopiitidepiiie, 

bOtisheieoBeetedia}! henipeSrem tocheWto^Mppo 

unconscious of fatigue; she entered into hlsiltopaSunlilie 
reasoned away his unfounded fears; she had 

* The la^vs of wifehood charactotvd In gold 

' TonSMi'i.it 

i (ta.blanfUsUnfcnt, bntajqMisyifeoflow L ^ . 

pf Bublle-paced ooUnspI in'aigtiwis, ■, ’ ' 

lHg!lt'tdthehei*rtnml'hrS(l4i,'th«^H’tinaeieriedi ■ ' '' ' 
tofehltig it* way wltU extreme gentlcneu ^ 

Thnuwh all the oatwarlw.dtM>Wi‘>iotoVli4e;; ) 

A courage toeudoyoand tool>by^—i, ...j ^ 

and thus, through their gloomy and fUfitl ‘fortnueoirslie 
was ever to him as astar of hope^.brightest wkenisdelae 
was dark. Among his latest works was his^Zauher- 
flbtte, or Magic Flute, which became widely popnlnr 
from the first moment of its appearance; yet )this 
opera he did not derive the smallest profit : Im bodijtiat 
comideted the score of it, when a tlteatrical manager, 
redmatd to extreme distress by a sucoesgionof anifibr- 
tunes, came to implore his assistance; the ^nerous but 
improvident composer immediately gave him the score 
of the opera, which subsequently, by itssucoOSs, relieved 
all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely given to 
one in distress, he had worked, for a considerable period, 
for sixteen and eighteen hours n-day; and if we’oon- 
sidor the exhausting nature of his empleynient, and tlie 
corroding anxieties of a pecuniary natfire which atiU 
beset him, we cannot wonder that he was becoming 
prematurely old, and a prey to themost painihl nervous 
disorders. Conscious of his faUtog powers, yet unwil¬ 
ling to admit that lie was tlie sdf-devoted martyr to 
his art, he fancied that his enemies had found means to 
administer to liirn the famous aqua Toffiuio, and that he 
was perishing, by slow degrees, throogh that subtle 
poison. This idea was strengthened by the appearance 
of a stranger, who came to order the celebrated Be- 
quiem, and, despite tiie reasonings of his wife and the 
raillery of his friends, he gave himself up to the belief 
that it was for hisouin fbneral the Requiein was ardnred, 
and that the stranger had caloulat^ the day ^of hfe 
decease. It was liberally paid for, and the dmly wants 
of his family rendered the money acceptaUe; but Gon- 
Btanee would gladly have dissna^d him from tifie appli¬ 
cation necessary to its completion in the girm time : 
still, though he grew more fe^le every day, he oontiuued 
to compose with unremitting zeal, as if fearful that life 
would barely last till his Work was done. In the mean¬ 
time, the emperor, having heard of his illneSs find his 
anxieties, appointcsl him chapdi-master of St StepliOis, 
a situation whidi at once secured him an eas^eoni- 
petcnce, and freed him from tha rivalty of hie jealous 
competitors. The friend who hastened to eommmiioate 
to Mozart the good fortune that had at lastraRsved, 
found him in bed, bnay on thescoreof toe Requiemt.iCt 
the announcement of his new appointment Mdntemile 
passed over his pole face; but when be looked'miifhis 
beloved wife, so soon to be a desdote widesv; snisroitodtQ 
by helpless orphans, the smile pasted fronV his fiufe im ^a 
wintry sunbeam leaves the anow-coveredkiadecape/Biid 
ho replied, */tjs too bttl' . ‘.iui 
In a few days the magnificent Beqaietot whoso oompd- 
sltion had, ^ it were, wrung the -vevy'lUhdtopafeesnitke 
heart of Mozart, was perfomsd toi to^ uSKihtieciqfistp^ 
senoe of toe now mate'oompoaar; often lihce hM Hheim 
heard at toe fiinend* of the Aightd' ceiehtMied 


as if penetrated by one; feeling^ awayed;%(4iie itofialse, 
have -botoed’ '4heto'' hesds > :«• 'Whe{i, >-< ovtoaome' .hy ’ toe 
tolemn'' gjfitodi^' 'of' tts 'toumutori^touka ma-idoito 
hecontoiff (Born epprectoted, toifi Oride^iiaptead, 
«hd fi»m «a impMiahaUte^tnoaSiiDent do <lii«rBimi»>ry. 
Hafi he^4iVed 'to enjey iSie eompetBSM».i()iii awaits 
xi4yht^h0r0»l^iiobd’|erti!iuMttiev^^ 
p<MtoBd> itt’llto yei^ ’toeridton cf.lUh^.hto^{!»li}»'not , 
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wrisftedKiwfthBfirtayjihimd of‘iieo^Bit^i. 
EimfMBiDtAo^bf {lilfted oateiof iMe Bartiii.^hiB i'fel* 
lofr JrmnildidfyiatiDni^ h(H»;di«t]]e a itiirit animated 'fait 
amoBgrtdioia, and the knowledge 
«iltne«l*<4i(»hl ohli f-/: ,;I;: , .ii;., ':.. ->• :■ : 

t>^r! jd« : s’i/:':i; - ^ ;■ 
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SPECU|lATI<J|TS ON 0'M;NIBU:8ES. 

DEepECB the cemvenieneeB which omnibuses offhr, and 
the reagonBble*'fc'H!Brge» which ihade fW d journey in 
this clam,-Af-,Tehic]^ how so general ute, they are 
regarded by many persons ratlier in the light of neces¬ 
sary evils than of a positive good. Their slow progress 
may be advanced as one reason for this apparent 
atiDaalyV''i Perhaps otliers are to bo found in their 
ohjilcasiMt jolting, and the dreadfhl rumbling noise 
■whuiho. invades the ear and distracts the head, or 
iHe'iuncomibrtabieness <rf thirteen fat insides in hot 
•weather,' or one solitary victim in cold. I have, never- 
tbeliss,; been aceustoracd to forget all such iiiwnve- 
niencesi: and' even to regard omnibuses .is pleasant 
subjects of speculation. One of these vehicles .appears 
'to me os a little world, and the passage in it from be¬ 
ginning to Ond as a type of that outer one which we 
didiabit—its varied changes, cliaracters, personages, and 
feedings—our entrance into, and exit from it. When I 
.hucceed in viewing it in tliis light, all the tedium and 
unpleasantness of a journey disappears, and 1 quit my 
scat'at last, aad emerge into the street, somewhat en- 
itertiiJned< if not much improved. 

' Tho inhabitant of this little world (that is, the omni¬ 
bus), m like hianner with the inhabitant of tlie great, 

; sometimes enters^pon his brief career in the midst of 
feiends, sometimes alone. In tlie former case, the thread 
: of his existence is 'ivoven into a tissue of smiles and 
Rtinshine. every occurrence .assumes a pleasing and 
favourable aspect, and care is banished to the winds, 
i The motto of such a one seems to be, to enjoy life while 
; he may, and, with but a few intervals of rest, his enjoy- 
I ment lasts until the termination of his journey (in his 
I icaae probably abrupt), when he makes his exit, as he 
I made ;his entrance, in the midst of smiles. The career 
I «f him wlio enters alone assumes a more varied aspect. 

; -He is probaWy at first abashed, and requires some time 
I to become familiarised with his position. After a period, 

I he takes a stealthy glance at his opposite neighbour, 

I and, apparently emboldened at discovering that that 
I neighbour is but an ordinary bemg like himself, takes 
I a peep at the ndxt, and the next, until he musters up 
I sufficient courage to turn Boldly round and look in the 
! face of the parties immediately to the right and to the 
left of him. He is now either satisfied or dissatisfied 
with his scrutiny ; emboldened, or continues abashed. 
rU satisfied, > he gradually forms acquaintances, which 
cauUmie through ins stay—acquaintances wiiich are 
,fiir&iBate, as far as circumstances will admit—an;'' in 
’tbeend. ^ey part with mutual esteem and regret. If 
liatfco dissathited with his scrutiny, he retires within 
ddmselfv oUdiludds no more communion thaq, is abso- 
iMtalymecessoryi with those around him. If he be both 
SMki^ad «nd emboldened, he probably takes a leading 
ipart^ i^e several matters which transpire white the 
connexion between himself and his companion exists; 
hqt^asiMiius opinion freely; critici8e.s laughs, jokes, 
thousand other things, which once sliow 
thgbho'is pleased with himself, his position; and those 
•oihra him. -If be continue, as he entered, abaslied, be 
^MolMibly netnaias unnoticed to the end, or so rarely 
dicing d remark, Mid so modestly, tliat attention is 
<sni|edwiimi he does venture upon mt^ngouK Some, 
eithdedbash^ or uninterested in what is passiugiaroaud, 
dbiorine a continued tacatunuty througliout. too intent; 
ttpomthme own afikirs to take any concern 

riuggish to;be awsikeBed by 
iany earcOfastaBOeah^ a stdte of activity-• tbene 
.'SHW;' »crt han > w. ‘ J« n*i*ii*isj^t» ..their' .little ^ agor-righb .at 
ioime'ifitffigo id and^ Wd'withot^doy 


for those about tiiem, a»d w^ith every manifestayqn of 
sufficient confidence in their own jwivers of |4e“**nsr or 
of inakingtheir way. These parties, you oosMve, are 
at once at home from the mmnent, they pop their noses 
into the bus, or rather into the littte world. Bight, for 
the highest plocMs they steer their course; and' tf they 
do tread on thtir neighbours’ to^ convert their persons 
into stepping-stones mr ladders, or elbow them a bit, d 
hurried apology mends the matter, and on they press, 
till their object be obtained. Such a one knows every¬ 
thing, and is ready to impart inforination upon every 
subject. He commands—‘ t;dks big’—is condescending 
—and sets all matters right or wrong, jiist as Ids 
humour pleases. He deaiiy loves a jest; and the quiet 
gentleman in the corner is not unfrequently the subject 
of a sly quiz. 'I'o children he is particularjly kind; pat¬ 
ting their heads, kissing their cheeks, and asking innu- 
merable questions. He is also very gallant, and ladies 
jipj the objects of liis cspociid regard. .He jokes with 
^e^i, laughs, t:ill;s nonsense, and assists them in add ' 
out. In fact, he is the spirit which directs for a short 
space the actions and the passions of this mimic world; 
and when he ‘ quits the stage,’ socjpty there is left with 
a blank indeed. 

Other shades of eharacter observable abroad are also 
to be met with within the narrow precincts of an omni¬ 
bus. We have, for example, the obliging gentleman. 
He is anxious to ascertain where you are to be set 
down, that he might inform the conductor, or ready to 
accommodate some child under age with a seat on Ids 
knee. There is also always ifbundant room fur another 
passenger iu the omnibus, in the opinion of the obliging 
gentleman, altliough the ‘ thirteen ’ are already seated. 
The surly gentleman is of course the individiud anti¬ 
podes of tins personage. In his estimation the vehiale 
is always too full; and though at the elbow of the con¬ 
ductor, he is above Ixiing the ‘ mouth-piece’ of any one. 
The man who makes the most of his time is aim fre¬ 
quently encountered. He is either reading a book, a 
letter, or writing some memorandum. The man that 
is always in haste is continually desirous of knowing if 
the next is his street. He has his sixpence between hU 
fingers as soon us he adjusts himself in lbs seat. The 
fldgetty gentleman is each moment anxious to know 
why there are so many stoppages, applying to his 
watch incessAntly to ascertain the time. Tie is ever 
csdling to the conductor to ‘ go on.’ The selfish gentle¬ 
man is he who lets down the pane of glass at his 
neighbour’s back, but keeps up that abdiis own. He ia 
generally in search of the best seat in the omnibus, 
shifting his place as the opportunity offers. The con¬ 
sequential gentleman carries a fashionable cane, puts 
his feet on the opposite seat, no matter although nearly 
in n lady’s lap, and talks in a loud and pompous manner. 
The omnibus is evidently too small for him. The fop 
is a variety of the same species, but is mure tawdyllj- 
dressed, and seems to pay attention to none of his col^ 
panions hut those of the other sex who ace pretty. On 
tlce side of that gex, we liave occasionally the coquette j 
she enters freely into conversation with the gentk^ni 
and, when quitting, extends her hand to one al Bie 
door to assist licr out: tho spinster, avoiding every 
stray glance, and looking solemn if by chance encoUfr* 
teriog one. She becomes exceedingly uncowButoI^rlf 
there be a young female relative^ at her sidg; Wj^ibne of 
the varieties ‘fop’in the vehicle. These tfre' i few of 
the clmracters common alike to our little iusd ottc great 
world.., ;V . 

The general progress of events, too, era not dissimilar, 
individuals ap^ar and disappear, vaoaiMlet occur and 
are filled, in m^cisely the same moBner both- 
destination of each is also different in the one, ia 
their deatiny in the other. Some sroiraed one 'vmy, 
some anothik. Some iiltewlK,jnal|otRn the oltotM 
journey, othena oidy » portions, Bon^ m it were, dei- 
part ia ;the early perted career, at tlw 

..leteKt Itage.Soiaei^'. 4 !iii;etted>'' aomo-Bbt.;' .amne' 
.&yQUrtd|,soine;.iiw;tvv;, %rtti#iv;.prt|jawBxpected recog- 
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Witteiw, *nd omissitms to recojniise, of course occur; well known to geologists, is toe rock c^aed <fcmi<e, a 
ttttil he who-is ia search of incidents will find no lack, variety of trachyte, and which a peicsc*i nnlearned in 
The only point in which there appears to be any great these mattera would tw apt to describe as a friable sand- 
dissimiianty in the comparison assumed is, that, in toe stone, yellowieh-white in colour. Where this rock is 
case of toe omnibus, we may at any time lawftiUy put exposed by excoriations of toe surface, the weather is 
an end to our career; in that of the w'orld, we may do so observed to be crumbling portions into Ipose pow der, 


at no time. * '' 

6o much for matters of fact. Omnibuser alsc 
a Wide field of speculation for the imagination. 


'' which, washed down by successive torrents of rain, bring 

Omnibuser also present a contribution to the dlurium of the lower plains. The 
lie imagination. There general inclination of the hill, as we ascertained by mea¬ 


ls no passenger we meet in one of them, for which that sureraent,- was 42 degrees—a steepness which, added to 
faculty is not prepared to present some history, appa- the broken nature of our path, made the pull to 'the 
rently written on the countenances or bearing of the summit less of a pleasure ^han we could have desired it 
parties. “ That sleek and portly personage who has to be. 

just ascended the steps, is evidently the compound of The crowning point, however, was at length attained; 
good natuKi and good living; he may prob.ably have the ascent of the zig-zag ravine bringing us to a broad 
had his share of reverses, but fortune and temper have landing-place, where a herd of cattle were browsing, 
finally overcome them, and he now bids defiance to all whence, by climbing up the back of the protuberance 


ills but old age and the gout. That lean and haggard 
countenance bbspeaks a mind ill at ease, and a condition 
of some discomfort; toe owner is probably at tliis mo¬ 
ment reflecting what next step he shall hike to pre¬ 
serve hhnself from the numerous ills attending poverty. 
That smiling visagesproclaims the possessioii of means 
of comfortable, if not indejajnderit subsistinice, and that 


forming the' summit, wo phiced ourselves on the top¬ 
most height of tile J’uy do Dome. If the wind was high 
before, it was now violent; but this was not a thing to 
mind much. We load attained a jKiint on the earfh’s 
surface which thousands of men of soiemic have wished 
to 1 ‘each, but which, like m.any other objects of solicitude, 
lias been wished for in vain. AVe had now reached a 


not to be particularly recommended. The habit, how¬ 
ever, of regarding the journey in an omnibu.s as but a 
counterpart of the journey througli life, and toe several 
perstHiages one encounters .as our fellow - passengers 
through a similar but a shorter jieriod of existence, 
is not objectionable. It has in my case deprived tra¬ 
velling, by this mode of conveyance, of the tediousness 
ahd inooDveniences which‘usually accompany it; and 


and 'high-lying tract of land whence its gigantic head 
is upreared; The day, sunshiny and pleasantly warm 
in the early peiK of onr journey, was now dull and cool; 
and, in the exposed 8itu.ation 'we h.ad attained, a wind 
was Mowing, which added not a little to the diffienlty 
of cUmMng toe mountain steep. Fortunately, however. 


itself to the outlines of toe hill, gradually augments in 
density, and finsdly forms itself into a convex cloud, 
wliich Furround-s the summit. For this reason, it is 
coniniordy called the Cap of the Pup de Dome. The 
vapour appears most fretpiently during the fine evening-s 
of spring, and may properly lie called a “night-cap,” for 


there was no mist; none of the puys had mounted their it remains ou till the succeeding morning. 'Ihen its den- 


chapeaux ; and therefore., in spite of the wind, the 
weatte—everything considered—was declared unex¬ 
ceptionable. 


sity is seen to diminish; it becomes translucent, presently 
transparent, and disappears as it had been formed. 
This c.ap, following so exactly the outlines of the jieak. 


The direction by which wc had approached the Puy demonstrates the attraction exercised by the puy on 


de Dome brought us to its northern ba.se, whence it is 
most easily ascended, because on this side yon have 
already attained a considerable altitude by easily sloping 
paths, before reaching its more abrupt part. Towards 
Clermont on the east, it presents a ^nt of nearly two 


this singular cloud, the thickness of which is every¬ 
where the same. Sometimes two caps are observed, one 
over the mother, hut always preserving the form of the 
summit on which they rest. The feeble rays of the Rum 
as they disapiicar beyond the plains of the Ocuse, often 


thousand feet in height, whereas from the shoulder of tinge ttiis dome of vapour with agold«» tint; presehtl 
its parasitic appendage, the Petit Puy de Dome, it rises a light gust of wind will spring up, and toe ■whole wi 


only from seven hundred to eight hundred feet The 
ascent on the‘north is likewise aided by a gash, or 


he distributed with inconceivable rapUfity. 

‘ Sometimes toe Puy de Dome puts on its cap under on’ 


ravine, reselling nearly to its summit, partly caused by aznre sky, when no other cloud ^ anywhere to be seen; 


the soft and friable nature of the soil, and partly by the 
scrambling of cattle going to and refhming from the 


at others it unites itself with a mass of ordio#!^ (domls 
which only terminate at the horizon. : Thia indicates 


high pasturages of the mountain. By means of this b^ weather for the next day, which, howeyer, is gene- 
broken and frequently perplexing tract,' we were able rally confined to toe hUly districts. In tliis case the 
to toake our way up ivhat may be called the neck of the puy does not doff its cap in the usual way. The mist 
hffl; tometimeB rounding the comer of a projecting rock, gr^ually augments, occ»si«*ftidly sO much as uesriy to 
left but steder footing; at others sitting do-wri cover tlm mountain, of which: it preserves too osset 
te. rest o n maaws of turf, in the course dislodgment shape. In there circsimstiBu^s, toe vireouiBS descend 
uy tffirceoto; and occasionally standing to look nt like -waves towwdi tte hare toe hill; but toeynovor 
Sjag oacsniiffl e tos material of which the mountoin sp>' luach being jsAabtoiMi.hjf^thbjporons soh, attd serving 
^etos 'to W9 otlmposed. The principal ingie^ent, nr is to alia^tthe vegetaiaim^^^#^ edse reedve but 


merry eye a spirit as j'et unstained by Ciire. But let I height of 4842 feet above tlie level of the sea; and toe 
Us once give free scope to onr imagination, and we j interest of the situation was not diminished by the re¬ 
know not where it will end. This practice is therefore flection that here, nearly two centuries ago, Pascal 


made the discovery that, by the simple apparatus of a 
little quicksilver in a tube, indicating the pressure of 
the atmosphere, tlie heights of mountains could be de¬ 
termined. 

We were fortunate in finding the summit of the 
mountain free of the clouds which so irequentiy rest 
upon it, and distinguish it from others of the group. 
Thi.s tendency to put on and retain a fleecy cloud upon 


it may do so in others. I feel, therefore, no hesitation its top, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, has 
in recommending it to those who are desirous of pro- made it in some measure a weather-indicator to the good 


ducing toe effect which has been produced in me. folk of the Limagne. ‘ The settlement of the cloud,’ ob¬ 

serves M. T<e Cocq, a geologist of Auvergne, ‘ is a .spec- 
' ‘ tacle frcKiuently presented to the inh.abitants of Cler- 

irOITEBINGS IN FRANCE—184 4. nmot; for it is .seldom that twenty-four hours pass over 

» without a mist gathering, more or less, on the top of the 

IscExx OF THE PU¥ DE DosiE. first, nothing more is observed than en e.vtreraeiy 

Octi morning’s excursion, as I mentioned, had hnmght rarefied vapour, or light gas, which envelop<’s the upjier 
us from Clermont to the has of the Puy de Dome, part of the mountain, and which does not conceal too 
which w© were now alAiut to ascend, from the heathy verdant clothing that covers it. This vapour shapes 
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littie irrigation. The Pay de Dome, however, does not 
coniine its condensing powers to the vapours which im¬ 
mediately surround it; it retains also clouds which arc 
driven by the wind to its, neighbourhood, forcing them 
to stop at its summit, and to contribute fresh material 
for its cup; till at length the mountainous district which 
overlooks Clermont fisappears behind masses of clouds, 
that prevent spectators from distinguishing the earth 
from the sky.’ 

But we must turn to the more immediate object 
of our vLsit to this remarkable mountain. Our first 
consideration was to cxanpne the spot around us. 
There was no crater. The summit of the conical 
knoU was a plateau of forty to fifty feet in diameter, 
somewhat broken or disturbed by art; for in early 
times it had been the site of a hermitage, long since 
destroyed, and scattered in fragments do*n the pre¬ 
cipitous face of the mountain; and now, in the centre 
of tile hare and broken surface, is erected a tall polo, 
serving probably ns a landmark in trigonometrical sur¬ 
veys of the country. There l>eing no remnant of crater 
on the top of the Puy de Dome, and its entire mass, as 
far as observable, being trachyte, a species of granular 
rock, different theories have been formed respecting its 
origin. I believe it is now pretty well understood 
that the mountains of tliis nature were formed by the 
upward propulsion of trachyte in a state of liquid lava; 
the liquid, however, not being so thin and fluent as 
the basaltic lavas, and therefore, instead of flowing in 
streams, it rejpained chiefly in heaped-up masses, ul¬ 
timately shaped by the weather into rounded protube¬ 
rances. The ijuys of domite or trachyte are miielt less 
numerous than those of scoria?, there being only three 
.small ones lying Tiorth of the Puy de Dome, and one 
rising at its south-western base, called the Puy de Gro- 
manaux; but this exhibits the wreck of a crater formed 
by irruptions of scoriae forcing their way tlirough the 
already deposited cliffs of trachyte. Farther to tlie 
soutli, domitic puys do not occur nearer than Mont 
d’Or, which is of the same material as the Puy de Dome, 
and most likely of the same era. 

I feel it to be much easier to arrange those per¬ 
haps somewhat dry particulars, than to picture upon 
the mind of the reader the magnificent panorama tluat 
greets the sight ftom the eminence which we had at¬ 
tained. We stood on a lofty point, app.arently the centre of 
an amphitheatre, describing a circuit of probably two 
hundred miles. In the midst of this vast arena, the range 
of puys, whose culminating point we were upon, seemed 
to stretch from north to south over a space of eighteen, 
by a brcadtli of two miles. Yet there was no rcgnlarity 
in the line of heights. As many as seventy in number, 
they Straggled in and out over a heathy upland, and 
varied alike in their size and altitude. Yet how uni¬ 
form their shape! how remarkable their appearance! 
With a few exceptions, all were elegantly-formed eones, 
each with a less or more expressive crater on its summit; 
and as we were placed advantageously several hundreds 
of feet above them, we felt as if looking down upon a 
Ttm of neatly-fashioned, though huge bowls, covered 

f tside and in with lierbage. In some were abrasions 
surface, showing the reddish-coloured puzzolano be¬ 
neath; and in some were the appearance of tjvin or 
comiwund craters. 

The finest sight was unquestionably towards the 
north, for in that direction the cones were most nume¬ 
rous and thickly set. The Nid de la Poule, on a low 
shnuldCT of the Petit Pny, was at our feet. Further on 
was Budon, standing well out of the heathy plateau. 
Between these two, but more to the left, were tlie Great 
and tittle Suchet, and on a line with them to the north 
was the Fay de Gome, the most bulky of all, I must 
atop a xpoinent to describe the Come. It is a finely 
ftntoed tamkal moijnt, rising to a height of nine bandied 
ftet, ina hayi^ on lie summit two craters, a larger and 
emsdltti rilose to eaob other. The depth of the largest 
if two hvt^hnd 0)^ .fifty The craters do not ex¬ 
pose tmeWttairifleB,tmtrathttyaw^ little on one tide. 


ns if part of the rim were carried away. ThO hiH etaads 
so much west from the line of the Pariou, that it is over 
the ridge of the platean, and the land, instead of ineiin- 
ing to the plain of the lamngne on the east, has an easy 
slope, towards the valley of the Sioule on the west. In 
the latter dlioictinn, a stream of basaltic lava had burst 
from the side df the Puy de Come, and rushing over the 
granite rocks in its path, had flooded the lower region 
beyond, filling up the ancient bed of the Sioule, and 
otherwise effecting great alterations in tlie configuration 
of the country. The tracing of this stream of now 
an irregular sheet of darkish-coloured rock, exposed in 
many pinces to the eye, forms one of the most interest¬ 
ing objects of inquiry to the geolopst in Auvergne. 
the general observer, tlie view of the country on the 
west, though extensive, embraces no distinct object of 
interest; and wo are naturally attracted towards the 
soutli, in which direction we have a prospect of great 
H^deur. In the more immediate vicinity are a num¬ 
ber <jl' cones, of one or two craters, and one with three, 
disposed like the leave.s of a trefoil. The name of this 
hill is the Puy de Monchic; and its largest crater, which 
lies nearest us, is three hundred and forty feet in depth. 
Further on, and more to the cast, are several cones, one 
of which, the Puy Noir, has a vast crater of five hundred 
and ninety feet deep, but is broken Tlown on its eastern 
side. Another cone near it, the Puy do la Vaehe, has 
likewise a crater broken away in the same direction. 
The destniction in both cases, as is supposed, was 
caused by the overflowing of Jhe lava which rose in the 
crater, and broke down the weakest of its sides. From 
tlie vent so made, long continuous streams flowed into 
tlie lower grounds on the oast, and in the present day 
they can be traced with perfect accuracy down the re¬ 
spective valleys of two brooks, tributaries of the Allielt. 
That along the winding valley of Thiex extends a length 
of ten miles. 

Our view, including these interesting cones, is arrested 
at the distance of seven or eight miles by Mont d’Or, a 
huge dark mountain, which, with its parasitic hills, like 
itself, of volcanic origin, closes the scene. Could wertook 
in the far distance beyond, still should we, see hill after 
hill, forming a wild mountain tract almost to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. Shut out in this direction, we 
turn our faces towards the south-east, in which we hare 
the Gravieiu're, an imposing vblcanic cone, composed 
principally of a blackish-coloured puzzolano, call^ by 
the natives ‘ gravier-noir;’ and hence the name of the hiU. 
Beyond the Gravienere are two hills i)ot*les8 interesting 
in tlieir nature and liistory. One of these, a conical mount, 
is topiied by the ruins of a feudal castle—Montrognon; 
and another immediately beyond it, of a sha^ altogether 
different, was the site of Gergovia, the most impregnable 
city in Gaul. It is needless, however, to speculate on these 
hills at present, for they afterwards became an objeot 
special pilgrimage during our stay in Clermont; and we 
pass on to the next step in our panorama. We have now, 
in facing the east and nortii-east, the great plain of 
Limagne, studded witli gray old towns, rich in yegqlwi* ' 
tion, and hemmed in by the belt of rugged hille whi^i 
divide the vale of the Alller from the head watae of 
the Loire. Ilising chiefly on the eastern side of ttO 
plain, there are likewise visible sevend conicdl ilioUnta 
or puys; but they do not at present call for 
notice. V, 

Having now taken a comprehensive view dl round 
from our lofty station, we thought it time to desottidi finr 
we had a toilsome afternoon’s walk yet betotte OS, The 
descent, in a scHimbiing sort of way, vblt according 
made, over the same broken path by wMcdi we 
climbed upward; our motions of oourso tomewhat acV 
celerated by observing dinner spread tamt^ngly on ttie 
I heather in a sheltered nook of the Patti de 
Seductive as is the occasion, I bttieite 1 inatt iMVe tt>e 
histo^ of our ^te-champ@tte onrecoitted, and indulge 
only in the sin^e remark, t^t OuiU^uiie’s lumiflerwent 
home much lighter thsm It isstted firom C^toont, add 
that oitt.party, wondeffaHy te%vigoisted, made In 









adbiMlrte 

IjM'bein'■*.w;,ib-)i.i 

' ]tfTi® tif bttr wa;j; iS6^ 

pltins HPiP‘ pi i 

the 4iy bea tuff.a a|h4j for d a^ie 

after Irertpaehed .ik fbfA to PPrfprtP av^i^rd 
journo lOverj^aken^ ^aeees of :,puizoladb and grAvi^r 
noir>‘ Thent) was.ao little easeiorAafcty iir the irehiele,' 
ti^ iwe disiriissod .itt with dkectioas to take us up at 
A small town at the ibot of the Val de Fontanat, 
aw esSwdlugly M»antic Talley which we purposed to 
j^dOibttlate on' fijot) ■ Instead, tlierefoitei of going 
steii^tway home to Gle^ont; stiiicfc into a cross¬ 
road to the right, by i.n hmbrageoas jgreen lane. Which 
condiictnd lis to, a scehe of surptlaidg beiuty to a 
draiightsaiNP, and of thedeepest interest to the geological 



' The Val de Fontanat, which runs duo east from near 
the base of the Puy de Domet commences at its upper 
extremity with a natural curiosity. Emerging from a 
mazy and rude pathway, you are suddenly introduced 
to a duster of cottage*^ with a mill picturesquely placed 
at the head of the gteh. Approaching the brook, we 
find that beneath our feet, and nil around, the water is 
gushing from beneath the rocks, and in such volume, 
tliat, within a spociof a few yards, it possesses sufficient 
force to move the mill. The water, fresh and sparkling, 
is toall app^rance a rivulet that has been submerged 
by a stream of lava from an adjacent volcano, but wliidi, 
in. the course of ages, ha; found its way into open day, 
f^ing away tlie rocky materials tliat impeded its 
(kmrse. A natural excavation, sixty-five feet in depth, 
i^tests the force Of the current, and the thickness of the 
l^altic lava which has poured into the valley. 

' The rivnlet, augmenting at short intervals by new 
contributions firom beneath the rocky banks of the glen, 
soon becomes a stream of considerable local consequence. 
As we descend along its left bank, the valley cxjmids 
and deepens, reminding us of the romantic gk*n of the 
Esk at Hoslin. There is a charm about tlie valley, how- 
evetf" which is wanting in our Scottish ravines. The 
sloping sides,,disposed chiefly as orchards and mcadowa,' 
are of the brightest green. An originally thin soil, 
through which here and th«e protrude crags of granite, 
has been rendered highly ferlilc by a process of artificial 
inigation, of which I know no exam^e among the hill- 
Imds of ouf own country. Wherever a thread of water 
dsn. be; diverted from tlie descending channel it would 
natuni^ adpptpit is conducted along the winding braes, 
always ind&ning downwards, for the sake of fall, but zig¬ 
zagging; meeting with and separating from olber threads, 
ronning this way uid that way for miles, so tiiat the 
whefie vale, fiom the top to the bottom of its lofty banks, 
may be described as a great net-work of rivulcta, pro¬ 
ducing the richest crops of brilliantly-green herbage. 
As running- water is charged with similar beneficial 
' properties in afi countries, ^ere is no valid reason why 
the rivulets, which now dash almost uselessly down our 
mountain ravindst should not similarly be turned aside 
to irrigate and fertilise the sides of adjacent hills. Yet 
it is long ere a foreign custom, whatever be its excel¬ 
lence, meets with acceptance. More than half a century 
ggo, Arthur Young recommended the irrigation of Au¬ 
vergne to the notioe of British agriculturists, without 
effect; and the preseni; hint, coming fi-om a much less 
weighty authorlfy, has no chance of being more suc- 
oes^iL 

life pursued our why along a road the most p*cl>i* 
resque, but also the vilest In creation In some places 
the track was impassable from large boulders and nits 
f^ of ^^ter; neverthsliss, it is used by Hie cars of the 
an^'feW pf these we met drawn hy COWS, 
w, pa^ jj^j.ixlMlI vroay be called four-in-hf^ ifce. 
s^tohediatura^ fifing the wheels over stoneS'iiui.t 
iMa^tenoa ifhe jad^ing apparatus with desl^rucrioh. 

. the BUMit 9^^ 

:anic«tat««Bdi'‘:SWi^p6Med’4Bis!#' 


pne„^ito,;i, 

nfribette^r, a.'stsblei fjjprg wera,}je^^ 
eachicontaining, a sicW^tloolangi baby* '..Tlwi ladieatiW: 
our;party)<ns:imay he sl^>p(weli^ Were gvesitly affeci»d>hTi 
such an unlooked-for .exhibition.;i;aiid. did itet :q«st fjU< 
they had ascertained that' to tiiete loathsome hamlets' 
many childreti helonglng to' Olermont are> sent ■ tO 'te. 

The sun was declining behind tHatnOUfit^k irhdh 
we reached the toWn of Itoyat, pear the ofitlet Cf.fBe' 
valley. Here we stopped a fCiy ifi^utes Ip jexapilhe^a 
cluster of bath-houses erected over a tJierpjal apripg. 
of great volume. The temperature of tile water weas- : 
certained to'be 8S degrees F^irenheit. . A batbijag;Oata<i; 
blisbmcnt was erected here by tlm Itomana, end at thc^ 
time of our visit, part of the old walls was in the course- 
of removal, to make way for impro'vements—o necessity, ^ 
if it was one, which 1 could not but n^et. To Boyat' 
forms a favourite half-hour’s excursion, by ckra,'fWsm 
Clermont. The small town, old and confined; is no wpy' 
deserving of attention; but the Situation is s^tiestered, 
and abounds in natural beauties. The road to Cler¬ 
mont is also pretty, being environed with; handsome 
villas and luxuriant gardens. Driving along it in tpe 
carrii^e, which bad waited for us at Uoyat, our fatiguea 
were almost forgotten, and when set down in tbe .Placaj 
de daude in Clermont, one and all acknowledged that 
tlie day had been one of the happiest of their existence. ^ 


THE SPY SVS'TEAf IN BU.S8IA. 

It is well known that there is no country in tUo.wprld in 
which the government exercises the power of espioirige io 
such an extent as in Russisi. A recently published b^li* 
arniounces the fact in a more striking way than Wq had be 
fore seen it stated, and furnishes .a great tnany anecdotes, 
wliich illustrate the efiect Which such a system of poliee- 
cspion^c is calculated to produce on the character ot a na¬ 
tion. In Kussia, and esiieciolly in St Petersburg, it wqnld 
apia-ar that every person is a spy nixJn ctery other person. 
At leist the whole demeanour of people In,socictyds ns if 
this were the general belief. Nobody trusts another., No- 
1>ody can utter an opinion, even where he would thinly hiitP 
self most safe, and be sure that it will not be repeated. If 
a Russiiui is goingto say anything to you that is important, 
or that mi^t l>e misivprcsentcd if overheard, he looks 
cautiously round the room, and then whispers it !n your 
car. In a company of friends, a Russian does not feel jilm- 
self safe enough to sny wliat he thinks. A few yotutg 
Russian oflicers were dining together. They were'all vary" 
merry and sociable ; insomuch that one of them recited a 
verse or two he iiad been making. TiiUte'was nUfUing m- 
markablo about the verses; the drift of them beiag-a 
humorous wish that, since the ukases or dewCes Uf the exaf 
were so powerful that there was nothing they COUWliUt do, 
the czag would he so good as give hhn ankos fowki partis 
cnlar purpose of his own ; no other, pnfijilbiy, thirtttnat Of 
making his sweetheart marry him.' But it was'loU 'boid to 
use the word n/xu* in humorous veTsificatioh at kit pMmt'the 
young ofligeT found it so. Tiife very BoXti mornlUfe aftSritt* 
party, ho was sent for by Count BenkeBdorif/'^Tit'ri^ 
of {loiioe. ‘So no, my young Mend, I hear; 5 ’Utt'bnVe'pf«it''-a’ 


you may eultivate H. Mitnde is best for tbe-'tiiiliel ‘I'hli; 
your little song you spoke of the powsw of aka^' I*h«jlav^' 


eaan: into 


or not Yon must make a Htye'' 
post-wagon was wriring- to 'Ooavty %hai ' 

CxUg* .'.v '''O''• '■ 

Nut only witliin the prorinofe # Ulltlg;i4>y sys*- 
tern kept up, but eviay itoeatim'IdSfehete ' 
travel ie bound, it to said, tf B*t 
feeling that It to expected br' hl»ih «k^ 
of infuntettuni he 000 oolleBt, whMiheitefeitit'piPcotw* 
togsl#'hto bteiteOi BtoMtooB idwentf^ lih» 

; i.g-..i.til.*;;i!L . i. ■ jr, toi.-iltlttW.ic.;. jiiii 
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iwhHihM<«»Xira*0; W.ji}i^yil»)«wn iinr 

niodiate noighboi^l^cijiMd. it lie c<Utt .up araln^ 

ifof. }ti;(Li^,,tii8 abvcuQiv w^ij^ lie, doea’ rctui^riis 


cj^Kr'li^^tneiT Own cmWtty;foi^b8 tliein. and tney chat 
ni'VpWMt^'iiid 'feve uttfertotife t‘d thhjS dhlrfbns’aS fefelj*, 
a#‘%ny"«if thoM ■fWcj's.AiSifefate' ydlh. ' ffay", thiiy Aifierarfy 
ooirfftMn iWith' ihe tCUC' bf the' sbAiaiy tlteyaib' Ini Add cljftnb 
in'.'Kiiit)i >'t1be htddckt luid' uiMt'oftrotho' feeAtlitieiiW lliby 
liiial: iexprCsfed ;i ■ sontiraenta. which,■' if = whwpbwd' fn St 
Pilterafaiirg, would send .thuiEt to Sdiieria. This th«ynTine 
partlvifroin tlie coBetitotiunal. eharaoter of the: Muscovite, 
which appears to be irTcprossiblc and imitative, and partly, 
also, fropji^ wlipy, and>a desire ^ gain all tbu, iuformatiioii 
imsaiblb, it being well Iqiown that.one is alwuys more cowi- 
municj^tlyd when lie finds his hearer aciiuiescing in wliat he 
saya At all events, the fact is stated to be so. But one 
aWkwird cohsoqnenoe of this is, that a Russian, when his 
leave of abschec has expired, never returns home without 
being haunted by tlie recollection of all the daring and un- 
Itossian things wliieh ho has been saying for the two or 
three years past, and wldoh some kind ftiend may have 
forwarded by post to Bt Petersburg with the despatches of 
the embassy. Many of these he finds to be too bold, or t(«) 
capable of misconstruotiou, to admit of being a])ol<igised 
for by eayjpg tliat they were uttered in the czar’s service, 
and ^ia a, means of acquiring information. Accordingly, he 
crosses this frontier and jogs on his weary journey to Bt 
Petdndnjrgwlth a sinking heart, and a face heavy with the 
wont anticipations. Arrived at St Petersburg, no one ven- 
tuns to Sveteome him, or to be seen with him, niitii he has 
pMUCnted himself at court, and liiid his reputation cleared 
by a' fuVOuratilu^Ception. After that his friends crowd 
round him, and he resumes his place in society, doUiiig his 
foreign habits of speech, and becoming a Russian once 
more in his opinions. Tlie fear of a return to St I’etcrs- 
burg, after a year dt two spent in travel, is said to lie so 
great, that nothing but the penalty of the confiscation of 
one's property, atfgclied to the crime of outstaying one’s 
leave of absence, could induce ijomo Russians to return at 
all. The Marquis dc Custine tells a couversatioii ho bad 
with the landlord of bis inn at Lubcck, previous to cni- 
barkhig for St Petersburg. Tlie landlonl was trying to 
persuade him not to go. ‘You have been in Russia, then 
said the mariiuis. ‘.Ko, sir, but 1 know the Russians. 
Many pass tlirough Lubeck, and I judge of their country 
by the idiysiognomy of its inhabitants.’ ‘ What, then, do 
you'flna in their physiognomy that should prevent me from 
going to visit them?’ ‘Sir, they have two expressions of 
fasp. I .don’t sneak of tluj servants, but tlio masteis. When 
they disembark here to cominence their travels in Europe, 
they appear gay, free, and contented, like horses let loose, 
like birds escaped from cages. On their retnrm the same 
people show long, melancholy, anxious faces, Iheir mode 
of speaking has become sliort and snapiiisU, and their brows 
arc ,clouded with care. I don't like a country which there 

go much joy in quHingi much regret in returning 

to.l 

TliC great instruments in the Russian spy system are of 
course tlio jiolice. To sliow t^ie extent to which it is car¬ 
ried, and the value wliich the government places upon it, 
tlio autiior of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ asserts, or seems to 
assert (for. his language is not very distinct, and indeed on 
such a subject precision is impossible), that a great cata¬ 
logue or rolHiook is .kept, in wliioh the name of every indi¬ 
vidual Russian above the rank of peasant or serf is entered, 
with .tlm date of. his birth, and in which is jotted dovTi 
oimosilo u**!lt iiaue4ivery bit of information resitecting the 
owner of i(t wbioh tlye wlloe from rime to time bring in. 
Tlttt* there would e.’rist in tlie government records a.sort of 
^leton-histury of each indiyidnal Russian above the rank 
« a peasant, ai^ by glimclng over rite roU-laMk, the iniblio 
ofileor -would see written down all tiio oireumetances in 
any Indiviib^’s life which could be conaideied oharaoter- 
iidi« ;<<uul awordiug to the oliaraoter a person Imre in tho 
roll-Bbok, would bo the government’s mode of dealing witli 
him. .Eoseibly tW.may lie an'- exaggeration j but that 
eoma imoh .reemri is kr^t, is rendered extremely lifcdyt by 
the aainber of aaeedotes there are of persons suddenly 
pmUMod ufsHti br tjjio Russian police for no apparent ,»» 
■eh,. a>l4 btueded: away into exde or prison. ..When/, the 
. wpsg|g(Ms Atoiftv.>blie..poliee'#ffioe.. oomeg to^anyiqne.'ei.doeet 
he {•.'Minltted M a minisfor Whose word is mnn^fotent .; 
'riw:he, to, aent, ftn:,.gojw. awuy,wijih:,:hjmiP;,..|hf fo- 
•tant; ins JmnQy and irieaaa haraly veninie 


for. yesmiihis Sbscupc, lie, d6es’,roti;^.,(is ^Wflhted 
?fo,t by.spying that he bp .been In toe! oouniry, A.Riil(«aii 
lady Was carried aWay I'li this mamier mfo 

li-Vcd two years thefo ifi a kind of td-isqb f' durilitf'alf whlllh 
rime hei name i^’aa never foetttiantM, -and'shit wai knoR'h 
orfly by a miinber. At Hast she was roleaSedi find riiiritriKid 
to St tfotorsUiirg; and wlien it was asked of 'one of hen 
friends, by some indiscreet per.sOi), where'she had been,)thO 
tmswer was, Wiat ‘ Madame had long iieen; buried ampa^ 
her estates.’ Tile following is as striking astory as wu rcr 
member ever to have heajrd; it is told in the book to whiifo 
we have already aliaded, and vouohed for by the/luriior .as 
autUcutio._ A person of some imi>ortanco in St Fotersbnfo, 
and some interest at court, had spoken his mind too ftOe^ 
in society on a'forbidden subject. One morning an otfieer 
in the pido lilne liniform of tho Rnssian poDogspresonted 
liimsclf at his floor. Tho gentleimui, who was in the' 
midst of his family, went out. lie did not Come back that 
dmJ nor the next, nor the next. At last, one evening 
sis.'fopnths after, he returned; but how changed in ap¬ 
pearance! His face was pale, haggard, and grief-woru; 
bis eye vague and dreamy ; and his whole body tbin mnl 
emaciated. lie gave bis litniily the following account of 
what had happened. Convoyed fioiii bis own bouse to a 
prison, be remained there till evening. When it was dark, ho 
was ironed and put into a kind of box in which prisoners 
arc tranaimrted from pl.aco to place in tho winter time, 
the bo.x being placed on a sledge. The box had only a 
small grating at the top to let in light, so that ho conld 
discern none of the objects near. Being placed on a sledge, 
ho was hurried along at borse-snped on what seemed a long 
jouniey. Before daylight they halted, and he was led 
blindfold into :i cell almost pmccUy dark. At nightfall 
tliey came again; again he entered the box; and again they 
drove along lie knew not whither. Thus night amr night, 
for weeks and months, he was hurried imiotoixuptodly 
along, till it appeared certain ho was in Biberia, and aU 
hope fled. During all the while, lie had no light, exoe^ 
the little that eaiiic through the grating in the top of ms 
cage at nights. Every moriiing a dark dungeon received 
him. This forced blindness made his other senses proteri 
naturally aeute. As n sort of oeoupation, he used to feel 
round the four walls of his cage, till he had made acquain- 
tanee with every plank, every scam, every ^straw on tho 
tloor. In like maimer be began to exainmo every day bis 
new dungeon. C)n a sudden lie was struck by the resem¬ 
blance of one to tliat in which he had been last. Catohing 
: at a discovery, he jilaced a crust pf bread in the comer of 
one as he was leaving it at wglit. ‘When ho was led blind¬ 
fold into the next dungeon, jo, there was a crust of bread 
in the same comer! The same the next night. He knew 
it all now. For six niontlis he had bccif'^llcmpiito aldfig 
in a inuke-hclieve pilgrimage to Liberia, while ml the time 
lie h;«i not 1^ the neighbourhood of St Petersbarg. They , 
had placed him in the samu dungeon erery night. Whraoi 
released, he was told to be on his guard, or the tioxt 'vitRs 
of the police-officer might bo less in the way of friendly 
admonition. 


HEURING-PISHINa IE THE MORAY FIRTH; 


[Tlio North Briti^ Beviow is a new quarterly critical jcuusuil, 
understood to bo chiefly supported hy writers belonging to thePthe 
Church of Scotland. It seems to bo, in point of ability, tio hiuneet 
associate for tho sirailaF' organs of other great partiea 
second number is a graphio and most ontertaiiniDg paper tfo qy|| 
national fisheries, by Mr fltigb Miller, well kupwn.in thogeofoitw 
world for his contributions to tho fossil history Of the did risiid- 
Btono, and whose Traditionary History of CrfrniartyattraotW'Chfo 
siderable attention a few years ago. Mr MlUer, whcUhiwfi hafo 
had the pleasure of ranking ns n contributor to tfoiafi PHlifo fo* 
jienion of oxtriuirdinary natural powers for both litemt^ Mid 
scientific researob. Bis clear and forcible style of ^writtag thtnea 
out remarkably In the following (authorised) griMot frifin tlie 
paper in question 1-5 . iv ^ 


The peculiar demands of tlio lierti 

• 4 -.;-__ A.s„t„E.:_ 




men’s higfouity. There are mews',^ ihe-t(venm''df 
fishings,'token, fora sCHeflof 

age of eriicrs'; 'and’Wo' Imow na'oriitt|''rifiW'’iriP'':ajjiM^ 
for tlie.'lM)ts,''''fhah'' that.: 
kiM»viadge,.isdii^ 
theirfotilij^'igBpeiiority..agt! kfo». 
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muDiMr into iKtdiea, which htoreaae in sine as they approach 
thcii breeding haunts in the neighbourhood of the shore. 
But they Journey in no detannin^ track; the localities in 
whioh many hundred barrels are taken in the early part of 
one season, may be vainly tried for them in the ensuing 
ojio. Much, too, depends on the weather; if calms, or 
light winds from the shore prerail, the sl^^s oontiuue to 
aavance, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach ; but a severe storm fiom the sea 
breaks up their array, and sends them olf in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in deep water. Tliere , are, 
however, certain spaw'nlng banks, of limited extent, aiid of 
intermediate distance from the coast—like the bank of 
Ouilliam ip the Moray Firth—which are oftener visited by 
the fish than either the deep sea or the littoral banks; 
aUid it is all-important to the iisViennen to be intimately 
aoquainted with these. On the bank of Giutliam, though 
not much more than a mile and a half in length by about 
Haifa mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have 
been caught in bne day, and several thousand barrels in the 
course of a wedk j and yet so elosely do the immense shojila 
squat upon the bank—a hard-bottomed ridge covered with 
sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by a depressed sandy 
plain, and on tho other by a deep muddy bollow—that only 
a hundred yards beyojid its outer edge not a single herring 
may he caught. Henoe the great imfiortanco of being .ac¬ 
quainted with the exact bc.aring8 of such banks, and of the 
various euirents, .astthey change at all hours of the tide, 
that sweep over them. The skilful fisherman must be .ae.- 
quainted with tho many external signs that indieato the 
^ace of the fish during the earlier pirt, of tlio fishing sea¬ 
son, while their track is yet indeterminate and capricious, 
and able at a later stage.iiioely to determine the true 
position of their more fixed haunts. A perfect knowdedge 
of a large track of firth or open sea is required—its difli;- 
rent soundings, currents, landmarks, varieties of bottom. 
Ho must have attained, too, an ability of calculation, inde- 
iiendmt of flgnres, for determining the e.xact point whence 
nis boat will drift over a certain extent of bank at certain 
hours of tho tide, whether neap or stream ; above all, he 
must possess readiness of resource, .and presence of mind. 
But tlje narrative of a single night’s fishing on the hank of 
GniUiam may bring out with more force and distinctness 
the demands of the profession on tho mind of the fisher¬ 
man than any general detail. 

The fishing jvas evidently drawing to its close, for tho 
fish, though numerous as ever, were getting lank .and spent, 
and the water on the fishing banks was d.arkened witli 
spawn, when we set out one cvL.iing, many years ago, in a 
large horring-iioat, from 4116 northern side" of tile Monsy 
Firth, to ply for herrings on the bank of Giiilliam. A low 
breeze fixjm the west searoely ruffled the surface of tho 
water, which, staked and mottled in every direction by 
unequal strips and patches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irre- 
gidar chequer-work. All along the northern shore, wlierc 
tho fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting up 
and shooting out from under the shadow of the higli im-- 
cipltons land, into the deep red light which the sun, fast 
hastening to his setting, throw ^hwart the firth. 

The tide, before we left the shore, hail risen higli on the 
beach, and was now liegtiming to recede; we could see it 
eddying down the firth around the oars with which wo were 
assisting the half-filled sail ; and so diroeting our coiu'se a 
full half mile to the south and west, whence the course, of 
the current h^e fair to drift us dirgptly over the b.ank, we 
cleared the space bo-aft the mainmast, and began to cast 
out Our drift of nets, slowly propelling our boat meanwhile 
across the tide by the action of two oars. Ou,' oldest and 
worst nets, as those farthest from the boat are nlwaya in 
most danger, were first cast out. linkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-banlk'or hem ; and as 
each net was tied fast to the net that preceded it, and 
t^wn over, a buoy of inflated akin, fixed to a len^h of 
^d, was fastened at the joinings between them. The nets, 
wept in a vertical jiosition by the line of corks above, and 
the Hue of stones below, sunk immediately as thrown over; 

tM oneys, from thoir length of attaching line, reached, 
Md bar^ rractw^ the surihee, thus serving with the cotfes 
to toyp iaie^^t :<er^. They soon stretol^il ast^ in a 

dghthhndred yards. The 
• series we fastened to a small halser attoehed 

-a swinjdng TOund hjr the h<».Wjt 
2r ulS ^ ? *1 anehor. Boat after boa*, -sfii It 

ifrtohed eie gwWBd, steuck aaffl, ^h rme to thhibtfth 


west of the boat prevlottaly arrived, andiq accordanoe with 
the estimate fotMi^ by the crew from the soundings, or 
from tho fast diiH|ppearinglandmarks,^Of the exact position 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, there a few 
hundred yards ahead. TOe fleet closed round us as we 
drifted on j the eddying and unequal currents rendered 
our long line of buoys more and more irregular—here 
sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bonding it 
backwards. As the buoys of tho neighbouring boats took 
similar forms, in ehodience to similar Impulses, the fisher¬ 
men were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently happens, 
the nets should become massed in one inextricable coil. 
But we osoapod the danger: and our boat lifted slowly 
on, accompanied by her fellfiws. 

The night gradually darkened, tho sky assumed a dead 
and leaden hue, as if snrcliargcd with vapour—a dull gray 
mist roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide 
and frequent gaps blotted them from the landscape. Tlio 
sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper 
lilies of the sky with an intensity approaching to black—'t 
seemed a dark uneven pavement, tiiat absorhed every ray 
of the remaining light. A calm silvery patch, some fifteen 
or twenty yards in extent, and that resembled, from the 
light it caught, a bright opening in a dark sky, came moving 
slowly through the black. It seemed merely a patch of 
water coated with oil; but, obedient to some other moving 
power than that of cither the tide or tho wind, it sailed 
aslant our line of buoys a stone-cast from our bows— 
lengthened itself along the line to thrice its former extent 
—paused as if for a moment—and then three of t he buoys, 
after momentarily erecting themselves with a sudden jerk 
on their nanower base, slowly sank. ‘Ono, two, three 
buoys,’ exclaimed one of the lislicrmon, retkoning them as 
they disappeared ; ‘ f/mre are ten barrels for us secure.’ A 
few minutes were suffered to elapse, and tjicn unfi.xing the 
halser from the stem, and bvingmg li aft to the stem, wo 
eomnienced hauling. The nets approhehed tho giinwide, 
Tho first three appeared, from the phosphoric light of the 
water, as if bursting into fiiunes of a pale-green colour. 
IIcTc and there a herring gUttored bright iii the meshes, or 
went darting away throu^i the pitoliy darkness, visible for 
a moment by its owai light. 'J'he fourtli net was briglitev 
than any of the others, and glittered through the waves 
wliile it was yet several fathonis away; the pale-green 
seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of snow, tliat, 
flickering amid tlie mass of light, appeared, with every tug 
given by tlic fishermen, to shift, dissipate, and again form ; 
and there streamed firora it into the surrounding gloom 
myriads of green rays, an instant seen, and then lost—the 
'retreating fish that had avoided the meshes, but li^l lin¬ 
gered, until disturbed, beside their entangled companions. 
It contained a considerable Imdy of herrings. As we raised 
tliein over the gunwale they felt warm to tho hand, for in 
the middle of a large shoal even the temperature of tho 
water is raised—a fact well known to every herring-fisher¬ 
man ; and in shaking them out of the meshes, the ear be¬ 
came sensible of a shrill chirping sound like that of tlie 
nionso, but much fainter, a ceaseless cheep, cheep, elicep, 
occasioned apparently—for no true fish is furnished with 
organs of sound—by a sudden cseiqic from the air-bladder. 
The shoal, a small one, luid spread over only three of the 
net.s—the three whose buoys had so suddenly disappeared ! 
and most of tlie others had but their mere sprinkling of 
fish, some dozen or two in a net; hut so thioMy had they 
lain in the fortunate three, that the entire liaul ConeUtcd 
of rather more tlian twelve-barrels. . 

Creeping out laterally from amid tho crowd of boats, 
wc reached, after many winding the edge of tho hank, 
and rowing against the tide, aiTived, as nearly as wo could 
guess in the darkness, at tho spot where we had at first 
flung out our nets. The various landmarks, and even the 
Gnilliam fleet, were no longer visible, and so we had to 
grope out our position by taking tho depth Of tho water. 
In the deep muddy ravine on one side the hank wo would 
have found thirty fathoms, and over the depressed sandy 
plain on the other from twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank 
Itself the depth rarely exceeds ten. We sounded onoo and 
again, and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the moitwd!, which 
had been rolled up in clearing the apaifo for; sliaking loose 
our lierrinM from the and eneoohidug ourselvos in 

its folds-i-fer the sail .forow the: flilfo«foitt»?» hafoinock-- 
composed ourselves of 

fish, or. ho ne^hhmi^k ifo' ' 0r drift by 

shooting tihehi hets atirv^ ddirlfoie. But tho sleep of the 
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UeriinK'fialicnuan must much resqtnbU) th^ of the watch¬ 
dog. ^e started up about midnight, apd saw an open son 
as before ; but the scene had cunddemhly changed since 
wo iuid lain down. The breeze had died into a. cahn ; the 
heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing with stars, 
and the sea, from the smootlmcss of the surfaoe, appeared 
a second sky, as bright and starry as the other; with this 
difference, howeyeri that all its stars iippeai'ed comets: 
tlio slightly tremulous motion of tlic surfaiio, elongated the 
reflected images, and gave to each its tail. An incident 
of no unfrequent occuiTence on the fishing banks convinced 
us, that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of 
comets spread below, w'o had not yet left the world. A 
crow of soutli-country fishernun had shot tlieir nets in the 
darkness right across lliose of anotlicr boat, and in diseii- 
tangling them, a quarrel ensued. Tlte kind of cliiniour, so 
characteristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose high in tlie 
c.alin ; a hundred tongues seemed busy at ouee ; now one 
boat took up the controversy, now another ; tlierc were 
threats, loud or low in proportion to tlie distance, de- 
nuiieiations on .all sides by tlie relatives of the aggrieved 
crew against the soiitlilaiid jneii, witli now and then an in- 
terraingling shout from the strangers, half in defiance, half 
in tiiumpli, as net after net swung free. At lengtii the 
whole were disentangled, .and the roar of /dtereation gi-ji- 
iln.illy sunk into a silence as dead as that w hich liad pre- 
ceded it. 

We awoke abont an hour befon^ sunrise. A low bank of 
fog lay thick ou the water, bounding the view cm every 
Side, while the central finnament remained elc-ar and blue 
overhead. The nearer boats seemed tlirougli the mist 
hiige misshapen g.alliots manned I>y giants. Wo .again eem- 
nieiiced liaulint^ur nets, lent the meslieu wen: all brown 
and open as v^hen we had cast ticem out; wc; raised to the 
surfac e va,st numbers of tliat curious /.oojihyte. ihe sc:a- 
]>cn—our 3a:cent*tvq>e of one of the most ancient of tSeottish 
fossils, tlie grajitoiii*!—vvitli sccveral lumdreil dark-colonverl 
slim star-fish, that in btmdiiig their tliin hritlle rays when 
brought out of the W'atcr, .just as if tliey •»c:rc; tryiug to 
east a knot iqxm them, siiaiiped them acn>ss ; but our en¬ 
tire clranght of fish consisted of'but .a. young rock-cod .and 
a h-df-starved wiiitiiig. IVe had miscaleulafcMl, in tlic: dark¬ 
ness, cmr projier jilaee on tlco bank, .and insteacl of sweejiiiig 
ovetr ftuilliam, haci swept over tlie muddy hollow lu-side 
it; and so not a single: herring bad we canglit, though the 
luuTmgs lay by millions scarce half a mile away. It was 
now ail Icour of flood ; and the tides gliat lead liecn so long 
bearing ii» down the flrtli had begun to wa;ll around our 
stern in minute eddies, and to flclht us iiji. It liad become 
iiecessary, therefore, to take our place, to the north and 
east of tile tisliing-bank. as we lead |)reviousl.v clone to the 
south .and waiat of it. The fog hid the various landmarks 
as thoroughly a.s the darkness had hid them hefore: and we 
had again to cletemiiuo our position finm the deptli of the 
wat i:r. The boats aroimd us were busy in hauling their nets ; 
and as oaeli I mat drew in its drift, t he oars were manned 
and tiio acmndiiig-leail plied, .and she took up lier |>Iace ou 
what the crew cleetried the nortli-eastcrii edge of the bank. 
But the various jjositions chosen .as tlie rigid ones, showed 
ns that the matter left iniieli room for diversity' of ojiinion 
"^tlio fleet, dimly .seen in the fog, wore w idely scattered. 

‘ Yonder goes Aldie,’ said our ati'ernni'in, pointing to 'he 
lioat of a veteran fi.slicr of gi-eat skill, whose crew liad lieni 
iriore snceessfiil in their flsliings for a series of years tlian 
any other in their village ; ‘ let us see whore he. alioots.' 
Aldl 6 went leisurely souncling across tlie liank, and them 
retumina; half way on his course, began to c,ast out his 
drift. We took tip our position 4 little beyond him in ihe 
line of the tide, and shot in the same parallc'l; and in a 
Witontes more a full seoro of boats were similiuiy em- 
ployM beside us, all evidently taking mark by Aldie. As 
the sfin rose the mist began to dissipate, and we oauglit a 
glitupMi of the northern land, and of two of ourlcest-known 
ianinhitrlcs. A blue conical hillock in the interior, that 
seems {voiected on the southern side of the base of Beii- 
• weaviSj tote dii%ctl,y behind a eonsjiicuous building th:u, 
oeoapiOs a zUbg ground on the coast, and a threc-tbpped 
eminonce'Itt S^ter Boss teemed standing out of the centre 
of a ntUTOW tiiyiiie that opens to the sea near tlie village of 
Shandtvieat: Itt taktag old Aldie for our guide, wc wore 
drifting'as exaotiy owr tho flshing-bank as if wc had 
chosen OUT position, aiffet consulting all the various land¬ 
marks thtonfdt WhkU Ha plooe is usually determined. 

It was teiU « dosd' qaWri-^lni to blaeknete ; wfre» in 
about an.;hour teemed l%ht ffrifai'Aita:' 


began to play on the surfeoe, imparting to it, in irregular 
patches, a tint of gray. First one palw would fOnn, then 
a second beside it, then a tliird, and then Ibr mites around 
the surface, else so silvery, would scum frosted over with 
gray ; the apparent breeze appeared as if propagating 
itself from one central ])omt. In a fow seconds after, all 
would be calm as at first, and then fi-om some other contrO 
the patches of ^iray would again fonn and widen till the 
wliole firth scKuned covered by them. A ficouliar poppHng 
iioisc', as if a tlmnder-showcr was beating the surface with 
its multitucimoiis drops, rose aioiind our boat; the water 
seemed siiiinklad with lui infinity of points of silver, that 
for ail instant glittered to the sun, and then resigned tlieir 
jiliiecH to other qiilek glancing points, tliat in turn were 
suceeeclecl by otliers. The herrings by luillions.and thou- 
aoiiils of millions were at play around ns—leaping a few 
inches into the air, and then failing and disappearing to 
rise and leap again. Slioal roso lieyond stioal, till the 
wliole bank of Guilliam seemed beaten into foam, and tho 
l.iv poppling sounds were imiltipliccl into K mar, like that 
jjlfthe wind through some tall wood, that might be beard 
m riic- calm feu; miles. And agnin, tlie s1ioa.ts extending 
aronod us seeuied to cover for linnclreds of square uillea 
the vast .Moray Firth. But though thi?y played rouiiil our 
buoys Ti\' millions, not a herring swam so low as the upper 
baulk of our drii'l. One of the lisliefmen took up a stone, 
and flinging it right over our second buoy into ilic middle 
of the shoal, the fish disajipcared fi^m the snrfiioc for 
several fathoms around. ’ Ah, there they go,’ ho cxelaimetU 
‘ if they go but low enough. Four years ago I startlod 
thirty barrels of light fish into my drift just Tiy throwing 
a stone among tliem.’ Wc know not what effect tho stone 
might have had on this occasion, but in liauling our nets 
for the third and last time, vfo found we had captured 
about eight barrels of fish ; and then hoisting sail, for a 
light lireeze. from the east had sprung up, we made for the 
sliore witli a cargo of twenty ban-els. The entire take of 
till: Jli:(;t next ovening did not .amount to half that nambi|r 
—tlie singularly imposing scene of the morning liad indi¬ 
cated too surely that the shoals had spawned ; for the fish, 
when sick and weighty, never play on the surface ; and 
bcfoio night, tlicy had swam far down the firth on their 
retui 11 to tlieir deep water liaunts, leaving behind them but 
a few lean stragglers. 


EEI..MTVK DECAY OK THE SHXE.S'. | 

Decay in tho male sejx i.s raueli more rapid than in the ■ 
female-, lii the three years ending .Juno 30, ItWO, the total | 
nuiTiljer of cieafbs among males ihroughout Knglancl and I 
Wales was ,51lf,(IO(i, while the deaths among females were | 
only giving an exc-ess of male deaths in three j 

years i f lii,01f!. After this statement, it^caniiot appear j 
surprising that Ihe iiinnliii- of females in any country 
should notably exceed the: number of males. In the pre¬ 
sent time, in Taiiidcjii, there: ai-o Wf)0,(KK) teiriales to 878,000 
iiiah-s, or an excess of 11.0,000 ladies. Coupled with this 
fact, and ohv'ioiisly de|H-ndiitg on it, is the miperior longe¬ 
vity of the female: sex. There: died throughout England 
nnd Wales, between 1st July I!!.'!.') and SOtli June IWO, i 
■)247 teniales, aged (>.> and upwards ; whereas of the same ' 
age, tliei-c died only :)!).54 gentlemen, leaving wliat is called 
ill till; city ‘a baliuiee’ in favour of the old ladies of 1293. 
Among the fenialqp who died, 71 bad passed the age of 
100, but only 40 males, 'niere a.ve only three diseases 
eonmion to tlie sexes w liieli carry olT more females than 
males: they are eousuraption, cancer, and dropsy. The 
deaths by eliililbirtli form but a very small fraction of the 
mortality of the female sex. The proportion is only 8;per 
1000 of tlie total mortality ; and M half a million of emk. 
dreii are annually boi-n in England and Wales, and aearoclT 
3(M(0 deaths take place in childbirth, so thtee. it; only 1 
death to 170 confinenionts. Tlie restmtehte 
gistrar-geueral have brought to light some rihgite resultft 
with reference to tho proiHirtion in wliioh hmte diseteeh 
iifi'qct the two sexes. In the zymotic tribe tlie , 

is quite extraordinary. Thus, out of fflfiAjpersons dyii^ 
measles in 1840 throughout England arid 4143 wer« 

males, and 4051 females— a dwerente :<if rildy AgtiH, 
out of 17,602 parsons dying of teai^ in the a«m6 
year, 8927 were males, 8935 wqte difference of 

only 8. On, the other hand, : ontpr 

dying of pneumonia, 8171 ytete 6828 

femmes. Oat of 22J87 djifW ofi 'ctteraiMrilri 12,8fe wc«» 
maletj amj 10*088 .7^ mipmox vidae cf 






CHAJCnilRS^ ESmBSlftOB JOUBNAL. 


female life, wbirh thU and all etalU()ml 
tend to prove, and whioh onr insviliWos-e^^ %y Mbr 
variation of #te«, .iMsknowledge, ia not td My 

differencoe itt tl|d origfesM constnDqUam of tl» Ixfdy (fov 
man is built tif iltrongi#toAb wpmfn) ; but first, 
to tbb smaller demand maMupons hdr vital pbwer during 
tbe Hiiddle period of life t oMondly, to.jw heallhfet«on- 
dittoftaad teiliipmtttture or the fetnale miM; and tbirdly, 
to tlip loner amount of toil and anxiety whiidi, In a highly 
civUieod country, fells to the shore of woman.— J)r O, 
(iivs/orf. 

ABTIFICIAt. PKOnnCTIQN OF BI.ACK.-lJim 

Scientific jonmais mention the following discovery as c\- 
piamiog the origin and formation of X'lumhago, which is 
chemically a carlmrct of iron;—On dciuolishing the inte¬ 
rior'bridkwork of the iron furnaces at Niderhroiin (lower 
Rhine), wliife the furnaces were still hot, a shower of 
sparks, or of charcoal dust, liad soiiiotimes been observed 
to escape ftom the ereviocs; on oxamiuing wbeneo the 
sparks proeceded, they were found to come ftom deposits 
of carbon amongst the stones of the falnie. This eniiiuii 
appears to have entered tlio finest fissures in n state of %*a- 
p^, and to have beon deposited eitlier in amorphous frag¬ 
ments, or in lialls, the eenti-es of which were aiiiulphous, 
while the outer parts tvere ndiatod, and the siiriiiei covered 
with stalagmitic tubercles. This m ittcr luis all Ihe pioptr- 
ties of jdarobago; R bums completely aw.i\, leading only 
a trace of oxide irf iron. It must have anived at its posi¬ 
tion in a gaseous state; and appeals to explain the origin 
and formation of plumlisgo, which would hmee apiieai to 
be nothing more than e<irboi> aud a little iron sublimed 
feom deposits of anthracite by bent, arising fWnu the {mixl- 
mlty of igneous rocks. Tlfe discovery is one of imcoramon 
interest, and would form one of the most imiiOTtant of mis 
dem times, could it be brought to bear upon the cheap ar¬ 
tificial production of such a valuable and ixtcushely-uscd 
ejjybbtanco as plumbago. 

SAI.T IN ABYSSINIA. 

Wliilst speaking of this mticlc of foo<l, it may lie .as will 
to observe, that its nsu appeals to have been du fated Iiy 
tho situation of tiic Abyshinians, As an easy illustration by 
analogy, it may be siifofy supiaised that salt is a inoro indis¬ 
pensable necessary of life, and far more expensive in that 
eountry than fhe purest wlute sugar is in Kurojie. C'liildTen 
stand around tho mother wliilst engaged in .any nnumcr in 
which salt is employed, as m J'lngland little silent ga/ers 
arc attracted around mnmm wlien making sweetined 
disbes. Good housekeeuing.with the Abyssiinans, consists 
ohiofly in the eoonomieaf management of their stock of sail, 
and Mtoi^ other notable ntudes of making a little do duty 
for a eoiunder^o quantity, besides atfurding tin additional 
sthnalant to tlm i^ate, is the system ef eouibining if with 
pap^r. An old uafeh method ot cxccufing criminals was 
cenfining them solely to the use of bread in which no salt 
was contained, and whieli ultimately occasioned death by 
the worms tliat were thus allowed to generate in tho intes¬ 
tines Many cluldren in Eingfend have I iiecii who luive 
certainly fallen victims to the foolish fear that they would 
eat too much salt; and IlieUeve that disisisitinn to scrofula, 
the national diaease, is chiefly owing to flic vegetable diet 
of our children not being suflicieutly attended to in the 
mattor of this aiiuplc condiment. Be ^lat as it may, the 
Abnsfaiians suffer considerably in then health ftom the 
dimeutty of obtaining salt .—Tnmh in Abytsinut, Im Charles 
Jahnstou. 

DEPRESBION OF THB CASPIAN SIIA. 

A few vears ago, it was gencraliy believed tliat the war 
ters of the Caspian were at least 300 fiet below tho level 
of those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This view 
wa« adopted in ponsoqnenco of a scries of barometrical ob¬ 
servations ; but it having been found tliat, ftom tho great 
wnbi^of stations across the kud separating the fTaspian 
ftom the sea of Asmw, small errors had liecome greatly 
rdagoified, a now survey was made by tho dlreotlons of the 
Buaiiian (^CTiiment. The able mathematioiiBis, Moam 
Santoh, and Babler, wore therefore emidoyed to 
i^e i^opnidset tifoonomotrioal levelling* j and tljew 
SSm S ttthfaa^footor twq, giyo/or tty 



32 feet above the 
diffenamuif level 

•tfc®5®s3»wb- 


Oi,D lettsMi t eh then spare them—4hey ate|Blw<lsi*fertl»if*dgo! 

I love—oh how I love to boo each yellow tlme-statnad page! 

They tell of Joys that ore no mare, of hopes that long have fiod; 

(IM letters' oh then qwre them-<(lK)y ue sJuifed ko fos nhifti! 

Tiler tell of times, of happy tfihes m ymrs Itm*, /ong none by, 

I If dear ones who have ceased tif live but In the menioiy ; 

They picture many a bright, bright scene, ta nmay days rtf ynro. 
Old letters I oh then spore them, for they are a pploetsss store ' 

Old am 1 too, and gray-bnhod now—deserted and alone. 

And all of those 1 onre could call my friends, alas' arc gone; 

1 et oft at midnight's stilly hoar, in solltnda's rstreot. 

With each one in his silent tomb, f hold eommimiou sweet. 

Old letters' hero Is onr—tho hand ot youth is on Its face; 

Ah' that was from a brother young In some far fbrelgla place; 

A Miflor 1)0}, lielovwl by nil, frank, open-hearted, "brave— ' 

Cold, cold and lonesome is his rest bonoatli the Atlantia WBvA. ot 

Another, stained with dark red spots, lut clasped by bloody IbtiilSs,' 
Was found beneath a fatlioi's corso on dread Comaila'ssand*; ‘ ^ 
A stranger hand with kindly care convoyed the rallo dam. 

Old letters' ye aic priooloss' yo have tost a widow’s tear 1 

Another—know I not that hand ’ <th' idie wa* bright and fain; 
Too pure, too gentle, and too good, for angels long to spare 
IJcr to this earth of grief and wo: well Jieatli tli^might'at be vowi; 
Thou hast not such anothei flower in all thy dark domain. 

Oh ! yo aro now the only links that bind iiw to the past; 

Hweet, SHvet memorials of the days too hapm for to last; 

Tho tear drop tills again the eye w hloh trars had idinnst tied. 

Old letters! >o are piecious' yo are saorod to the dead * 

N. H. M. 


TIIK HYAiNA. 

Iiniatiiis i’alline, in bis travr'ls in Korilofan, vinflfeatoa 
tlic hyicnii from tlie eliatge of feioeity and cruelty naually 
brought against it by wntora on natural liiston—^moat of 
whom assert tliat the animal is untamcabic. Ho my *—In 
the eourt of a house at Lolicld, I saw a hvirnia running 
iiboul quite doincsticnlcd. Tim ehildrcn of the pmpf4dtnr 
teased it, took the meat thrown to it for food out of its 
jaws, and ]iiil their liauda even iulo its throat, wRhout lO- 
eeiving the least iciury. V\ hen we took our meals in Uio 
open air, to on joy the breeze, as was our general cubtont 
during tlio hot season, this animal approached the fUblc 
without fear, snapped up the pleees that wrto thrown to W 
like a dug, and did not evineo tlie slightiwt synqUmn of 
timidity. A fuU-gruwii hyiena imd her two cubs syoM, on 
another uccasiun, lirought to me fur sale ; the latt*t were 
earmed in anus, as you might c.arry a lamh, and wgre not 
even muznled. ITie old one, it la true, had a ropC ftfitnd 
its snout, but it had Imcn led a distance Of twelve mifee t*y 
a single man without liaving ofl'entd tlio slightMt iMls- 
taniic. The Afrirans of this i|UWto* do not evoa geokon Ulo 
iiyn-na among tho wild beasts of tJicir ooiiQtryy for t^icy mw 
not afraid of it. 

« ' ] 

OBIQIN or TlIFg WORM ^AJUirffi i zi i h . 

Tlie puzzling name ‘ tarift’’ is dcriypd i)rDm> flic 
Tarife, at tlie mouth of the Straits of GibrttWiand fhe 
most southern point in Ruropo, net' ertm exoaptw <*po 
Matapani at tho foot of the Mo»». Taf«a*«*»i<tlio Taefl 
stronghold which the Moom dugMited With thh QhjWftbW* 
and is still within tlirno leagues of the emninc of Mwocem 
When the Moon held iJossoseion of both the jMitart of 
Bcraulea, it was hero tliat they levied <s»Mlmeftli« w 
veesels entoria^ the M^itetttMWim-—Whoirtw fWfc ■glhetkf. 
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TrfE SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT •YORK!. 

Thk Rritiish Association for the Advancement of Science 
met tills year at York during the week between the 26tli 
Scptenib^ and 3d October, being its fourteenth assem¬ 
blage^ smd its second visit to that ancient city, where 
and constituted. Favoured 
duriugutho wliole #aie with brilliant weather, gather¬ 
ing in one of the most beautiful of English seasons, 
and in the midst of scenes striking from their antique 
groea and ioagnideenee, it was an extremely pleasant 
aifair, to all' at least who, like myself, went in the 
pdre 'simjpliditJ^ of a love of science and of science’s 
cultivators, and with no trying or tasking p.'irl to sus¬ 
tain in the pcrlhrmitnces. Arriving the day beibro the 
meeting—a jjarty three—W'e lost no time in making 

our way to tdie place of reception in the Guildhall of 
the uityi where we found the usual bureaux established 
ft»- the transaetiou of business with the individual nieni- 
hci'8, under an oaken roof ■wliich had probably seen 
file entertaiitmeuts of the mayors of York to the Fresi- 
dants of tlie North in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
There WiMi the usual difBculty about lodgings, the jworest 
ckuises of gentlemen being, ns in all other plows 
Where the association has met, objects of unbounded 
uapidity to those who had any room to spare; but we 
at length obtained centridly situated and comfortable 
ijuartcrt In an ancient nmnsion near the river, the 
■vicarage, ivd were told, of the adjoining church. This 
maJder being settled, we were at liberty to go about for 
tlie gratadcatinn of our cariosity; and first we proceeded 
IQ the meeting of the general committee in one of the 
O^cfl-i^ms adjoining to the Guildhall. Here we 
fc^ihid principal members of the association already 
assembled, w«l in full deliberation on arrangements. 
-'Abound « long tablo occupying the centre of a 
Gl^Qilc Mom, Halted thrbngh stqined glass, are ranged 
life 'irenbw'bfe chiefs of the British philosophical world, 
wltile others sit on forms extending along the 'W'ulls; 
about» hm'drild hi lill being present, Tlierc is a dis- 
of the rising science of ethnology, 
the ;p%sic^ characters of nations, 
bai^tpaieediiBi a secMon by itself, instead of being 
thd miidiu^«ney which lias always been felt 
aS the association. ' one^ or two 

'‘(^.j^sj’spiggce^' ''fedm'the side 'widls,' !inai<c a 
tlw Meaentian arraage- 
moB^ aud several of the great men at the head of tlie 
tabfeby soft words to conciliate them; At 
e(S«^ Wf* made, the ethnol^sts 

' iittle interest in theW[|)i^hnii- 


8\Vch of the principal figures as ■«% were, not, prC'Viotui^ 

, j^uainted with. And, 'first, who is that robust Ulao, is 

'^Stlcal dress, with a plain and homely, but loteUigCht 
face, not unlike what we conanve of Robert Bums ?-rdt 
I is the very reverend Dr Peacock, so long the pet msltll^# 
riiatician of Cambridge, and now Lkean of Ely; the pre¬ 
sident-elect, moreover, of the association for the prasent 
year. And wlio is.the young Yorksbjre-squiee-liko man, 
with the florid good-natured, yet most gentleman-like 
face, near the dean, and at the head Of the table ?—Hint 
is the Earl of Bosse, the president about to demit; his 
authority, and who lias of late years acquired such 
celebrity in consequence of liis efibrts to extend tlm 
powers of the telescope. Near him is an elderly, biit 
hale .jnd good-looking man in grayish hair, and a plain 
coloured dress—that is Colonel Sabine, so noted for a 
particular class of investigations in physics. Next to 
him, with locks still more silvered, and a pallid but 
reflective countenance, sits Sir David Brewster, flow 
amongst our savans of oldest standing, and here parti¬ 
cularly interesting as the acknowledged father of the 
British Association. A middle-aged, gentleman-like 
man, with a finely-carried head, and dark intellectual 
eyes, rises to speak on some point of arrangemefltr- 
that is Mr Murchison, the eminent geologist, author of 
the great work on the Silurian .System, and who em¬ 
ploys his leisure and fortune unstintedly in prosecuting 
his favourite inquiries in other regions besides Britain; 
These are the principal members near the head of the 
table; but casting our eyes into the recesses of the room, 
we quickly discern others of not-less note. At the lower 
end, for instance, sit two men wlio have just come fai, . 
the more robust of the pair—he with the rottgh floriS^ 
face, gray eyes, and grizzled hair W'om deep over his 
strongly perceptive forehead—is Dr Wheweli, tlie autlioc 
of the History of the Inductive Sciences; the otlier, pife 
and slender, with nervous activity speaking so powet'' 
fully through his face and Itanie, is Professor .Eorh^ qf 
Edinburgh, a man of varied acqflirements,; though most 
generally known for his recent investigations of tll» 
glaciers. The talk of tlie meeting is, that it is to be a 
‘good’ one. There is, however, one blank whichj,all 
deeply regret—namely, that occasioned by'ttie 
of Dr Buckland, in consequence of sud^n ikxmiki 
calamity. Even in a secticBi ustuBy rwfiit ^ 

rest in attendance, it b impossible to h^t^&eling thi» 
disappointment to be very great; a»d 
so popular, the cause of soarappcaxaiuB ia,«a additional 
subject of lament.: - 

Afiiernoon service In that glort 
pled the next hour moat|Et 
these 


an ext 






























Bdn^ng to the ticket jlam pt 

n»m«t, of preftidento in jpiiai^Wf i»Whi tivt'ClK 
laid he to W companion, * I ana, Wfi of tha ray* of 4m 
star Chariflg keen ptomdenti at ptnitotojie], and yot 
they Jww me-’ "Vonr mio did jm m tljat tjie 
voi^ seeing Idfia norj^could not fail ,to,, jtnpw^ 
him on any ifoture occi^pn. / toothful 

profepiaor inveited With the full privileges of the week, 


pnxTepiaor invested with the full privile^ of tlm week, 
we proceeded to a conversazione in .the bouse of Mr 
^phiims, one of the few resident jnerabers whose fame 
te of wide extent. We found this gentleman occu¬ 
pying an mitique house formerly connected with St 
Mary’s Abbey, and conveniently situated near the 
museuni and lecture-room of the Yorkshire Philoso¬ 
phical Society. Hero we were plunged into a dense 
mass of learned persons, filling two rooms even while 
they stooA and comprehending nearly all of any note 
w-ho had as yet arrived in York. Having interchanged 
a few words with onr entertainer, I was free to roam 
ebout tlie rooms in search of old acquaintances. 
Meeting with such persons, and hearing of ail their 
doings since the former assemblage, is always felt as 
one of the most agreeable circumstances attending the 
weeks of the British Association. It was already known 
there was to be an ample store of good papers 
at sections, add that the peracmncl of the meet¬ 
ing was also to be brilliant. Pleasurable expectations, 
therefore, beamed through every countenance. It was 
delightiiii to observe and ovcrJiear the mutual greetings 
of many pairs and groups as tliey encountered here for 
the first time since perhaps the last meeting, or some 

emp of earlier date. ‘How are you. Dr-? Glad to 

see yon here. Hope you are to read a paper ? ’ And so 
fiirth. Many were the aspects, styles of dress, and de- 
ntoanour of these sons of divine pliilosophy—some very 
grave men, some very lively; some in ultra soi)er, some 
in gay and fashionable attire; some thin, sharp, and 
pale, as befits the lingerer by the midnight lamp; others 
fioriA robust, and even burly, as if they were daily en¬ 
gaged in rude exercises. One feature was, however, 
nearly universal—a certain expansion of the head which 
habit teachc^ us to associate on all occasions with supe¬ 
rior intellect, It was interesting for one who knew few 
of the company by name, to reflect tliat hardly one of 
the individuals who jostled him in these rooms but bore 
seme high part in the field of letters or science, and 
wouM be missed and lamented amongst Ins countrymen 
if his light were to be removed from its place. 

'The associaiion, as is well knoAn, divides itself into 
seven sections, distinguished by letters of the alphabet, 
and each of which nua^ts every day of the week from 
deveu to tlmee o'clojjfc in some conveniently-fitted hall or 
large room, under a distinct president and officers. This 
arrangement renders it of course impossible for the 
memhers to witness more than a fraction of the business; 
but. tb'make maftefi as easy as possible, programmes 
of the whole designed proceedings are published every 
morning, and from these one may select objects to which 
to give his attention, ac(»>rding as hia taste or his sense 
of their various values may incline. The medical, 
stetistical, and ipeciianical sections were on this occa¬ 
sion tluniy atteii^^; the chemical, zoological, and 
physical moderately; and the geological largely. The 
Wt. indeeA seems to be at all times the leading de- 
ptetment of the association. The great writers in the 
wdence are always present; hence curiosity: tlien the 
oonaparatlve intelliguilenees and popular interest of the 
yubjlect is attractive. What is strange, there is gene- 
Mfly “fisy tedles as gentlepien present. On 

this occasion, the gedtegiste had for their pIa(«. .of pitot* 
teg a large qM mbric in the beautiful grounds con- 
ntoted with this mins of St Maty’s Abbey, the hteipittete, 
Wteo^ « Muso Ibr the entertaininent steahidto 


si^h^. noif^lj^J^weu 
the iteper end, wite .« jr^u ctetli hg^tin 
the oStete:s pf the,«ecic!on,'%vteg genepW^I^^ 
an^ i^gnre*; snspgnded, UTOp thq belted thto^ . Jfn 
the <»n^ si^ the pneses, Mr W^arburtent 
of the Geological Society^ and a zealous htod-workteg teT 
quirer into this science—ra tall, luiddleraged map, pf 
deyeloped hegA and pleasant, tjioogh refi®ct‘^6 tovtot 
tenance. By his side might generally be seen his fiienid* 
De la Beche, Murchison, and Sedgwick; also, ,y^y fref 
quently, the blithe-faced MSkrquis of Northiwpton, yr^ 
throughout these meetings was continually geteing pp 
to say something cheerful, encouraging, and kind about 
men and things, and never seemed one momeht put, pf 
liuraour. Here, too, sat very assiduously, in his capapitT 
ns secretary; the youthful Professor Ansted, of Miug» 

College, I,ondon, author of a comprehensive treatise op 
tlie science, descriptive and economic, and whose ke(|li 
intelligent countenance lent character to the scene. ^UTt 
ther to tile extremity might perluaps he seen tlie vener¬ 
able John Taylor, general secretary, or Mr Sopwitlj pf 
Newcastle, so well known for liis ingenious iliustrations 
of the science by means of wooden niodeJs. Anotlier 
figure frequently seen on the geologicA platform was 
one extremely noticeable on account of unusual tailness 
—the j'ouiig Earl of Enniskillen. Tliis noblemain be¬ 
longs to a class wl)om we ni,ay hope to see extended 
in numbers cro many years elapse, lii company with 
two otlier men of birth and fortune, lievhas for a long 
time given much attention to the study of fossils. JSvery 
sumnier, tliese persoimgcs may be met indlerUn, Vienna, 
and the other capitals of continentateEurope, pot, like 
tlieir compatriots, bent on mere amusetnent, or at most 
the gratification of taste by the .siglit of objects of 
art, but studying the various collections of the organic 
remains of the ancient world, and accomplishing Cx- 
cliangcs between superfluous specimens from their own 
eollection, and eqmilly suixjrfluous but different samples 
from the museums under their inspeetion. Thus, while 
giving themselves a delightful occupation, they ate emr 
ploying their large leisure and means in the perforinahce 
of a service in the cause of science, and mie of no siusdl 
importance. 

A * scene’ which took place .at the second day’s meet¬ 
ing of tills section may be lirictly touched upon. The 
Dean of Vork, a gentleman in advanced age, had, it 
appeared, formed a wish to overthrow at one blow the 
whole structure of facts which the geologists have 
reared during the last forty years. The whimsicaljty 
of the attempt would have caused the. section to reject 
such a paper from any man of inferior note: but tlie 
local importance of its autlior, and dread of Wing ac¬ 
cused or fear to meet such an opponent, deteemte®! 
them to give it a hearing. When tliis was known'on 
the morning of Friday, a vast multitude flocked to ,the 
section, and thus gave additional iinpurtahee to what 
was at best a kind of indecent oddity ip Wte CoWto bf 
the proceedings. In due time, the dean, a teU fted to* 
ncrable figure, with an air of iiiiperturbabJe Compteo}^ 
walked through the crowd, apd troh: his phtee har, tato- 
tation beside the president on the ptel^'^tent 
which he read with a firmvoicA was brie^ aPA fefei 
gantly expressed, but otherwite was a piost extetotm- 
nary production. 'To the mind df the tririter, the whpie 
of those couecHons of facts and illnstrationSi which t|iC 
geologists have made during forty years, seemed to hatii 
existw in He #rst presepted a set gf SteibwWt 
against the vfew M the Stop’s early Mtteto fftoti Wr 
Dr Bucklapd hif |lridgpw‘#tey Tteat!tot 


the fashion f( 


iwed so freqs 
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wilder dtiwa thap imy pf Bnrpet^s'to'WroddifM 
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iMniite to the '#lien he qidet^ tat dow« heside 
Mi' Warbnrton. ' ' ']^ arrangement, the flufy of 

re^ylag tb thj|' to1^K-^ it was—had beeh bon- 

floed to' KOfttltor ‘ Sedgilfieh, whose oratorical' ptnirers 
are ackn¥^ef|ed to be anjwrior to those of anyw his 
brethren.’' U]^, thJsrefore, he rose, and cojnnienced a 
tpeec^ jehid? euciliained the audience for ah hour and' a 
half, altemaieljr charming them with its vast learning, 
tmd'throwing them off their gravity by the most amns- 
Ipg and grotesque illustrations. The geologists, it ap- 
|>earS, in their private meetings, are accustomed to 
great latitude of discourse i they speak of such meet¬ 
ings M ihOir ‘geological fights.' It Wiis not therefore 
surprising, for more reasons than one, that this speech 
contained several severe hits at the assailing party. 
It must at the same time be obserA'ed, that the speech was 
delicacy itself to what might have been expected to be 
called forth with reference to any man of inferior years, 
profession, or rank. And it was, after all, the lightning’ 
that loves to play, not wound; nor did the lively professor 
hesitate to make himself the subject of some little mirth 
—as where, having used the word below for alwvc, and 
thus produced a titter, he said there was such a dance 
of atoms, such a geoh>gical polka going through his brain, 
that he hardly knew what words he W’as using; and on 
another occasion, when, having said th.at the one thing 
Was as certainly identical with the other as tliat t/int 
row of ladies (pointing to the belles on the front form) 
were of the same species ■With himself, he paused at the 
smile which tj^is contrast excited, ami, iHugliingly re¬ 
flecting on his own e.'Ctraordiiiary countenance, said, 
‘Perhaps the ladies may not think it much of a compli¬ 
ment to be tfiought of the same species w'itli me'.’ 
The w'hole scene%’as amusing in the extreme; but I 
think there can be no doubt that the interests of both 
parties would have been more regarded if no such 
‘ fight’ had taken place. As often happens, more atten¬ 
tion was attracted to this unprofitable controversy than 
to liny other subject which came before the association 
throughout the week. 

The Sfoological Section met in the lecture-room of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in the midst of a series 
of chambers devoted chiefly to the preservation of ob¬ 
jects of natural history. It was chiefly presided over 
by Dr Herbert, Dean of Manchester, an aged man of 
slight figure, known respectfully in the philosophicHl 
world for a laborious work in natural history. The 
appearances held forth by this section of late years liave 
partaken of the great improvement which has taken 
place, durjng that time, in the spirit and pursuits of 
naturalists. Prom being chroniclers of dry facts, and 
enumerators of species, zoologists have within twenty 
years become philosophical inquirers. And from the 
early age of many of these men, it may fairly be hoped 
that we shall see this spirit wax in strength instead of 
going back. The chief naturalists present are young 
men. On a front form you may observe a perfect galaxy 
qf them—Professor Balfour of Glasgow, Dr Carpenter, 
to wdl known by his works on Physiology, General and 
Humah i Professor Edward Porlies of Eing’s College, 
Iidh^on, whose investigations of the distribution of ma- 
r(ij||| AuUual life have of late attracted so much attention; 
Pto<&stor Owen, the first comparative physiologist of 
hu diiy, Various are the aspects of these men—Owen, 
#ith 48rh lhatrous eyes-, Porbes, a handsome, 
otire-complexioncd youth, with long hai* smoothed 
away to one aide} Carpenter, Jp^e, biue-eye4i hawk- 
ktohi Krkvie, reflective. The papers an4 tomarks 
f^^.nannWere nf gxeat value, and their services 
a}to the geplogical section- But whq is 

naan in a faded naval uni- { 
to toyark^ aton hi a particular central seat 
p -^aV'genile"teader, in perhaps one of 
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tastes ■^c luxuries Which are so common Ih ftW teitl^e 
ranks of life, and eveh amongst a large wr^noi; Of the 
working-classes; he has to mend wi’Sl hW 
every sort iff thing that can wear or break Iji‘nlii ' lfio»4te. 
Yet .Charles'Peach is a votary of natural histoty^hOt 
a student of toe scie'nce in hooks, for he canhot aS&itd 
books, but an investigator by sea and shore, a colifictOT 
of zoophytfta and echinodermata, strange cTeattirlWi 
many of which are as yet hardly known to man: ’thW!!? 
he collects, preserves, and describes; and eteiY 
does he come up to the British Association -with a feW 
novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative papete 
and drawings; thus, under circurostances the fery oppo¬ 
site of those of such men as Lord Enniskillen, adding, 
in like manner, to the general stock of knowledge. Ott 
the present occasion he is unusually elated, for he has 
made the discovery of a holothuria with twenty tenta- 
wla, a species of the echinoderniata, 'which Edward 
-■Swlies, in his hook on star-fisiiel, had said was never yet 
oh.' -fved in the British seas. It may be of sniall moment 
to you, who, mayhap, know nothing of lioluthurias, bUt 
it is a considerable thing to the fauna of Britain, and a 
vast matter to a poor private of the Cornwall mounted 
guard. And, accordingly, he will go home in a few days, 
■full of the glory of his exhibition, ^nd strung anew by 
the kind notice taken of him by the masters of the 
science, to similar inquiries, difliicult as it may be to pro¬ 
secute them under such a complication of duties, profes- 
5iun.al and domestic. But he has still another subject 
of congratulation; for Dr Cqrpenter has kindly given 
him a microscope wherewith to observe the structure of 
his favourite animals, an instrument for which he has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, humble 
as is thy home, and simple thy bearing, thou art an 
honour even to this assemblage of nobles and doctors; 
nay, more, when 1 consider everything, thou art an 
honour to human nature itself; for where is the heroism 
like that of virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty ? 
and such heroism is thine! 

The Physical Section was for one morning popularly 
attractive, namely, when lArd Kosse describe the diflS- 
culties he had encountered in the constaiuotion of his 
telescope. His lordship had a model prepared, by which 
to convey ns sensible an idea as possible of the actual 
structure of this mighty tube, and the arrangements for 
its use; hut tlie most interesting part of his exposition 
referred to the laborious processes for tbunding and 
polishing the speculum. Here, certainly, the forethought, 
care, and trouble called into employment,“tiad been alto¬ 
gether extraordinary, and such as common minds could 
never have encountered: each object seemed only to 
have been attained after a vast amount of preparation 
and trial; and still, through the whole course of opera¬ 
tions, the danger of sudden accident undoing all that 
had been done was continually imminent. His lord- 
ship’s style of address was easy and graceful, and hia 
language extremely simple and perspicuous. His great 
telescope was, it appeared, only newly flhished, and had 
not yet been employed; but with’ another of only fteito 
feet diameter, he had already resolved distant patches hf 
light in the heavens—the remotest of the class of dbjtote 
rMled sidereal nehulm—into distinct stars, showing that 
they were clusters of stars similar to that to whlcli qiir 
sun belongs, and too remoter parts of which oonsti^to 
our Milky Way. What new revetotjions of this inore 
distant fields of the Creator’s glo^ are to ^ elicited 
by the six-feet speculnm, it will he for tidjei 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to i tohefaj 
meeting in the Assembly Eooins, Itie; qf 

Kotoe demitted, and the ^Wn of |3yq^ 
of president, the latter deliyering mi ooctoiO& q Iqiigi 
address with reference to toe of tocfaMhcia- 
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lait occasion Pir ’Fticoafer, A ytitmg' mat 

Teemtly retBnacid India on le^.' 
on ontorio*; ttrie evcJjing, w«r6 ifail)riied by tins pteluw 
of a tortoise disj^tiyod tm the' gteeti eoteeh above the 
tpoakct's lieailt exbihitibg an animal the Mtoe 'in ibm 
as orddriai'y land^tottoiiei, bat about fcuwlvo 'feefcloBg. 
Mtrange as it itiay se^, Tomoins of tMa Hugd hiitibal, to 
which the natua of CoUossoaheiya Atias has' been ttiteii, 
are fbund in the snperfloial gravel upon thb'BrvAlik 
hHls $ sutne of thosia wore shown, particuiRrly one of thu 
kig bones, tlio siiinlarity of which to the coTresjionii- 
ing hpne the modern diminutive species was easily 
recognitedi It appears that tliis and H vest number of 
other animals, (>Uewhcre fbnnd in the tertW}' stirata, urc, 
in that part of tlie world, discovered in the more recent 
gmvels, showing that the tertiary species may have lived 
in certain distrh'ts down to a time nearer to onr own era. 
And this idea Dr I<'alconer connected in a very inte¬ 
resting manner with mj'thic traditions Of India, descrip¬ 
tive of enormous tortoise*, one of wliich was fabled to 
support tlie elephant by whu h the world was supported. 
It ecciued not nnliitoly that tlicse legends rc'ferred to 
animals which liad been living in the early ages of man¬ 
kind, but wliich have for many centuries been ox! met. 
The plain and persptuuous yet lyrcbling nddiess of Dr* 
Falconer, was universally niiowed a high place aiiioilg 
the scientific affairs of the week. Ue has made a most 
imporrnnt eontnhution to geology, and the ample speci¬ 
mens which lie h,is brought home enrich the tuusenms 
to wliich they have been, presented. His services ape 
the more cr^itahle to himself, that, placed in ehiagc 
of the botanic garden upon the SiviiUk hilH, he had 
little means of cultivating the science in any of the 
rnore ordinary methods. When a canal ivc'ivation 
iiesr the garden e.xposed to liiin a rich treasury ol 
fossU bones, he had no ineaus of studying in order to 
ascertain v/liat these were; but lie took an urigin.sl I 
method—he went off to the woods and wilderness, and 
shot animals, from which he might study eoinparalivc 
anatomj’ ; aud by a reference to tiicse, he iv as aide to 
lefcr the fossils to their x>roper species. Whut a crown¬ 
ing to years rtf toil, thus to be aide at length to come 
before one of the most intell'geut audiences in J.urope, 
and enchain them uitli descriptions of such novel ics in 
Imiiian knowledge l 

Another evening was'devoted to a ball, which, how¬ 
ever, conld scarcely be d,s!iagiiished from the ordinaiy 
soirees, the only jieculiar features being a rather poor 
orchestra elanfilng from the end of the room, and two 
conpies attempting to dance polkas in as many small 
openings of the crowd. Here prooisely the same groups 
of phildbophers might be seen lounging about as on other 
oceasions. On Friday afternoon, Earl Fitawilliara, as 
president of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, enter¬ 
tained about a hundred and fifty of tlie members at 
dinner in the most sumptnoa* stjle. ills lordshi])'* 
benevolent and amiable character was conspicuous on 
this occasion, and particularly in the manner in which 
he conducted the proceedings of tlie Vvening. It was 
most interestifig to see him at the head of the range 
of tables, centring a long line of the highest intellec¬ 
tual men of his iiy—wcU-inteuding rank and wealth 
thus associating with natural distinction in a manner 
honoural^G to botli. Wherever the eye was cast 
along the lines of guests, it beheld men of name; not, 
as «rften happens, gemming a waste of ordinary people, 
but thickly studded with scarcely any trace of such in- 
terventi(». Kight opposite to me was Justus Liebig, 
who has of late achieved so much British fame by his 
(dtemiCBl rasearebes and publications, a handsome dark- 
uomrtfljfioned man shout forty, with strung perceptive 
fiKtdtie* f tlw reverse of the usual German brain), dwik 
and an aquiline visage. Beside Was 
Firo&siKffi Orabauit-of London, flanked bw a group cf 
^hcr eniinetit e^roists. ItmagrheirebeRsnatliMd, Dwt 
^fesm ,Diehig, M. Matteucci, and otbek fi)rti{pwrf 

meeting of tee iHseetst^ wfNi^ea 

ggrfvfiNteppnod tbrov^hout the weak at>t^ 



of the lOM ftthde*^ <jiv*def^'AMU>ipit(d!^<fi)»kritleAS 
they>wort 'qtetaiaoilnwfHiredi •iindi!wbsahfi»rtai|b^>Ba#a 
honour on the city of York. .‘•acod n« > 
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;he t^dvittiWiUhit or etduwefe, iS Ihift’ 

mat^ able auid ItrtbrestSng* inacteto are brintttet befoih' 
linger audioncts at its sectimindi meetings than c^uMi 
oti^rwise be obtained fortiiem, is evideut to alL< ButiL 
behove tlie jirmcipad beueffte »prodifqe4 1>3! }t tb| ^ of f 
Iqss obvious kind. One of tbesp is tho sl^inuw 
it gives to mind in the places which ii visit®- WW 
local student, who almost sinks for want of eneout^- 
nient amongst his, maj hap, eortitUcTclal tompoclre',' 're- 
teivea a strong impetus itom the deference 'which he 
sees on these ooensions paid to sciotiCe and to the> 
learned. Young and fresh minds, on tho outlookiek 
fields of exertion, arc by these means drawn into 
line of philosophical investigation. A gentlumap of 
cousidcr.ible standing in one of tlie sections, oxprPf>‘'d 
to me his opinion thitt one half of the leading men now 
in tile association are its own children, persons whom it 
has stimulated and nurtured into philosophic being 
The association, it must also be remarked, has the useful 
merit of being of no exclusive spirit. Men of all Idiidit 
meet in it. no philosophical doctrines or views, which 
do not positively outrage decency, are here dieujud a 
healing. J'iie spirit of the msUtutioti i^f i would say, 
essentially a lilxral one, and the preitnminutlng feeling 
among the iiiembcrs is tint of mutual ^kindliness and 
chanty. The value of nil this in a country where party- 
spirit reigns so widely, and produces such alienattOti, 
need not of course be insisted on. 


THE r.lIJEAllY OF TUAVEL.* 

Ta.iv 1 liiNo undoubtedly fakes its place as one of tlie 
ni.mi.is of the present day; and so abundantly are wg 
furnished witli books regarding every comer of the 
globe, that the great difficulty lies In m iking a proper 
sthition from the multitude, fehould an. ouc, for ip- 
sbi’ict-, require infurmatiun eoiicirniug the I ast, whtdo 
libraries of travel are at his disposal. He is bewilderal I 
bv the vast amount of facts and oUservations arrayed | 
iieforc him; he knov s not where to choose, or where to 
b gin his n“seurehe8, aud if not of a very perseveriug 
t( miK-ranieiit, he foregoes the desired infuriiiuti^n rathqr | 
than be at the labour of selcuting it. To relgive bun 
from this difficulty, the editor ot the Library of Foreign ' 
Travel has stcp]>e>d in with bis useful labours; the r 
object of this work being to collect, from the writings 
of travellers from all nations, the interesting imitteT 
now disiiersed through a wilderness of Volume*, and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into sudli a fom\ 
as shall make it available for readers of limited lu'ekns 
and leisure. I 

The promise thus put forOi has been wcjjl 
in the first section of the work, ivhlch titvaiis m^Byfla 
and the Holy Land.’ Bveiy jiartlctiliil' feOttcomin^ 
those countries which is Intctesting ^to lii JOTiWii'li 
graphieallysand pleasingly conveyed IPhe sterol jBtiftii 
which the editor najs dyawn axe fiot mcrqly ffjos'4 ^liilly 
at the command of English tee4i'’'e- 1*Ue woykrWj cot- 
tiuental traveller*, dt whioH no triiadl%nshiiVA‘M yet 
appeatedf ljaVe b^ CottS'oKed.With olAortaniiteti^ in,; 
dustry, mid Ojcfracte ftwte thete jtidldldtlltfj' wovir(i%te 
the te*t. By this m^’tio'”i^er it iMo 
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iriUi tl?«s n>D»l!',ente«ft^ 
a%i>aii^i>eaii^>twiUbrii of whom Puropeqn litoral^ 
oan boast. J . . . t i . i; d 

'llid’T^dJW'W'lilSMb'W Wrin bj' wriy ofBM/nJpt. 
a^jld is,' InttrtitJrig fkotVcdrf^Bfntok 

i)am8Scu*, '‘^l^a^Wr 
qiji*(|s and th« feast spplwafacatua pf 

sM ftbe ilttoitm papitoJiBs Um »vpt 3 rildiiu« is oasfecn t 
tftfere areohb Fi^k quttrters, no Shabby bein^ts wmidorn 
iiig[>iibout> in blaok hats ami poa'-proan jank^s, no f«ui- 
iFrlink ('ustoms and Prank follies by the 
qdfhtijknd'tif'iin iiwovulfnij sultan. The aspect of Its 
sirCf-pt^ cettalnly docs n6t meet tlic c’tpectation excitca 
by its jp^uantic appearance as viewed from a distance: 
they are narrow and irregular, and flanked with ugly 
ifeftd walis; but broad streets are no luxury in a warm | 
difiiatei and “licre,” says Dr Richardson, “I felt thd , 
fnlE ftwe f>f the remark of 'J'acitns, tliat Nero spoiled j 
i^Ome by brood streets." Tiioso of Damascus are seldom j 
of k width more than snifleient to allow two laden r.-imels 
to pass c'acjl otlior w iUioat crushing tlio pedestrians, and 
many are of much narrower dimensions. Tliey arc the 
moat imisefess possible: there are no heeled carnages 
tuUmtt along tlwm; and tlie occasional step of a tllins- 
tiftn's ass, a Catnel, a mule, or, more rarely, of a iiorse, 
doBa hot much disturb the mysterious stillue s in which 
the city apjicarl wrapped, until you approach the bazaars 
and other places of busy resort Tlie city ci ntains .v 
gi;eut many flue mosques; and, it is said, not less than 
live hundred pritate dvielliugs that might rank ns 
p.slaccs but tile interior magnificence of tlie houses 
.uids nothing to tlie iiL.mtj oftlic streets, to wliieh thev 
I present no more than dull inu'd wdls, witli one or t\.o 
iH-ni.ide lattice windows nt a considor.iblr height. Tlie 
houses are sometimes constructed on arches tliat hang 
ai ross the streets, making it quite dark, ’Wooden raf¬ 
ters, too, when the arch has not hceii turned, are visible 
frequehtly from below, and render the way still more 
gloomy. All great eastern towns are difflcult to tliread, 
but few in so great a dc gree ns Damascus, from the per¬ 
plexing infrie.scy of the narrow streets, and of the many 
' Winding baKairs. Sometimes you are pinned up in a 
corner by a long string of e.smcis, that fill the svhole 
Vaadth of the svny; and sometimes you arc run down 
rind covered with filth by a whole line of donkeys, tliat 
trot beedjessly on with noiseless tre.sd over tlie sandy 
scui. However leisurely these animals may move, when 
tlie rqod is open and plain before thciq, they are all pos¬ 
sessed witli an insane propensity for rushing forwards 
wJufuever the passage is porrowed by any casual b- 
strucUon; and tvliep there happens to be several of them 
together on these occasious, .a race ensues, wliich ends, 
porIu5^, m two or tliree of them becoming fast wedged 
togoUiw, oud tlien tbeir kicking and pusliiiig only make 
&c ogu moK; desperate. Tlie streets h.vve a large lur- 
r&pjt McU en4, which is always closed at sunset, or 
!WW ftfrpr, gs a protection against thieves, and, as 
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mch nwfiftgainsi; solitary prowlers, for it would 
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to snOTWfitbpse Tribe knock. ’Wlienj at test ^rier 
makes bfe aitpearance, a paife'y takes pfeaettf^Kirotur 
o-i-wbo is tliat ?" " Iba belod—a towns«(»h^l'i fr Woh 
lud Ailah—testify tl»at the{Ee is one God.” i jind thettt- 
upoq the roan on the wrong side of the doOT, wliatow 
may be his inmatiencse, must repeat the Muslim confes» 
sion of faith; tor it is aiguud, witli touching simplicifyi 
that no om' who was a^ad on a guilty errand Wottld 
dare to utter the hallowed symlxfl. Tlieso impedHtaents 
to free circulation through the streets by night are tioC 
felt ns an inconvenfenco by the OrientalB. The shops 
.are all closed at the approach of dusk, and every true 
btlfever goes homo to his own honse, which Ite does not 
qnit till the following inoruing. ’Wliat should ho do in 
the duty streets ? Behind the shabby walls that bound 
it, tliQ Mudun has hU own sufficient paratbse, concealed 
Irom every prying eye.’ 

< tf tlie proiessionM story-tellers, who’ nboUud iiv the 
fbiri* I, none are more fumous tftau those’ of Damasoun. 
A ‘oscription of tliem, and the cofli’o-houses in whiob 
they evereise tlieir callinir, is thus given:—‘ Damascus 
is celeiiiatcd for tlie number and deganeo of its c'oiro&- 
houses; they are for the most part built in the kiosk 
fashion, of wood painted diflerent colours, green and 
blue predominating, and open on tli^ sides, except where 
inirtiMly closed with plants coiling up the slender 
columns that support the roof. The softened liglit that 
makes its way tlirough the leafy walls forms a charm¬ 
ing contrast with the intense glare of the sun glancing 
upon the waters, or reflected from the whitened walls 
of the houses of the town. Nor are they more remark¬ 
able for their picturesque appearance than for their 
liappily -chosen position, being generally' situated on the 
iHirdcr of some running stream, tlie v iew opening 
on a pretty i aseade, with gardens and orchards lying 
on the opposite bank. At night, when the lamps; 
suspended from tlie sJerdec pillars, are lighted, and 
Turks of different ranks, in ail tliu varieties of ther. 
ricli co.stume, cover tlie platform, just above the smfaee 
of the river, on wlueU and its toannng cataracts the 
moiAilight rests, and the sound of musio is heard, you 
fancy that if ever the caoliantments of eastern romance 
are to be realised, it is hcie. Tho ploasuies enjoyed in 
these places are usually of the silent kind; but some¬ 
times they are enlivened by the performances of pro¬ 
fessional dancers, story-tellefs, 'or singers. The reeita- 
tiou of eastern fables and tales parties Boniewh.it of 
the nature of a dramatic performance. It is not merely 
a simple narrative; the story is anini»teu.*l)y the manner 
and action of the speaker. A variety of other story¬ 
books. besides the Arabian Niglits, funiish niateriiiils 
for the story-teller, who, by eonibining tlio incidents of 
(hfl’erent tales, and varying tlie catastrophe of such as 
lie lias related before, gives them an air of novelty even 
to persons who nt first imagine they arc listening to 
tales witli wliich they are acquainted. lie recites, 
walking to and fro, in the middle of the eofiee-room, 
stopping only now and then when tho e.xpressidn re¬ 
quires some empbaticiil attitude. He is comiUouiy heard 
with great attention, and not un&equentiy, in tm nridat 
of some interesting adventure, when tho e.xpeotwtion MS' 
ids audience is rsisud to the higliest pitch, he broaktieff 
abruptly, and makes his escape from tho room, loavi!^ 
both his heroine and bis audience in tlie utmost ttoji 
barrassraent Those who happen to be near the door 
endeavour to detmn him, insisting on the stery h^ag 
finished before ho departs; bnt he aiwtij^s xR^os Ms 
retreat good; and the auditors, suspend^g their eyrie* 
sity, are induced to return at the itonakhoto next dify 
to ’hear the sequel. He no sooner faak hla e^ 
than the company, in separate piartiest frill to disnytihS 
about the chrivaoters a£ Idle dcaiiriii<aiii'.i(ii» sfstrint of thi 
unflnishrid adventutn. The > cqnffli T A ty liy degtees be* 
comes serious,) and oppoaitri uadmmAxriiMi lUrifrAidaed 
WHh no'lMewariarii >thaa tf d«- 
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Imnslated from the GetttJto t«Tefier Prokesoh’o Ikavels 
Jn the Holy Lattd.* ‘ Let n* iBsuo from 8t Stephen’s 
tfatc, and pausihg fbt a moment among the tombs in the 
Tarkish burial-ground, cross the bridge over the Brook 
Kedron, and the mysterious Valley of Jehoshaphatr and 
ascend the Mount of Olives. At the foot^f the hill we 
come to a small enclosure, supposed, with great proba¬ 
bility, to be the Garden of Oethsemane. There can be 
I no doubt that if it bo not the garden, it must at least be 
fety near its site. It is a level space, about fifty paces 
Square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It 
contains eight olive-trees whose age is incalculable, and 
which are fondly imagined to have been standing in the 
time of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, hacked 
and sacrificed, by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced 
as the identical tree under which Christ was betrayed j 
and its' cnornions roots growing high out of the earth, 
could induce a belief of silmost any degree of antiquity. 
Mr Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks there is notiiing 
I Unreasonable in imputing an existence of nineteen cen¬ 
turies to these trees; and it is nearly certain tli.it they 
were in being at least^eight hundred years ago; for they 
pay only eight mirfs, in accordance with the rate of duty 
imposed at the period when the Turks first conquered 
iTerusalcm, whilst oiive-trccs of later growth pay half 
the crop. Above the garden is a paved alley about four 
feet broad, walled ofTfrom the other parts; for they say 
it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Isc.iriot, and 
held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. This 
Garden of Getlisemaue ot’Chpics the very sfwt one's eyc.s 
would turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It 
was very near one of the most thronged and busy parts of 
Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jeho.sha- 
pbit, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could 
j have reached its profound depth. t)n the west, the city 
walls and the high battlements of the temple almost 
overhang the garden, while on the east the still loftier 
heights of tJlivet cast their dark stiade over the scene of 
the divine agony. Fitly had Judas chosen tins gloomy 
scene for the perpetration of his black crime. The 
Mount of Olives consists of a range of four mountains, 
with summits*of unequal altitudes. The highesi rises 
from the Garden of Gethsemanc, and is the one fisi d on 
as the place of our Saviour’s s tension. About half-v .ly 
up is H ruined monastery, built, according to the moiiLs, 
over the spot where Jesus sat down and wept over tin 
city, and uttered that prediction which has sinc’e been 
so fearfully vwified. The view from the summit em¬ 
braces, perhaps, more interesting objects than any otlier 
in the world—the Valley of .Iclioshaphat, the Garden 
of Oethsemane, and tlie city of Jerusalem, the plains of 
Jericho, the valley of the .Iordan, and the D^d Sea. 
On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small mosque enclosing the 
stone which bears the foot-print shown as that of our 
Lord. From here the ascension took, place. An Arab 
kept the key, and allowed us to enter. After the kiss¬ 
ing and mumbling of paternosters <liad Subsided, he 
opened a store of little square stones that arc picked up 
about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print, gave 
us all one a-piece. The pilgrims receive them as iu- 
valuable testimonies of their pious journey.* 

(If the Jewish necropolis, the Valley of Jehosliaphat, 
near Jerusalem, celebrated in every page of Oriental 
and Biblical history, the editor observes—‘Indepen¬ 
dently of that natural love of country which exists 
among this people, two objects bring the Jew to Jeeu- 
salem—to study the Scriptures and the Talmud, and 
then to die, and have his bones laid with bis forefathers 
in the Valley of Jehosliaphat, even as the bones of the 
p^archa were oarried up out of Egypt.' No matter 
Vhat the station or the rank—no matter what or how 
to distiUit the country in which the Jew resides— 
Wpuu the hope that he will one day journey 
(ZidnwatA No clime can change, no condition quench, 
th^ patrtoaie ardour with which the Jew beholds Jeru- 
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Salem, even through the vista of a loUg fhturily. Op 
his first approach to the oity, while yet within a 
journey, he puts on Ida bestapparri; and when thg first 
view of it bursts upon Ida flight, he reuds hia garindnta, 
falls down to weep and pray over the long-sought Object 
of ids pilgrimage; and with the dust sprinkled on his 
head, he enters the city of his forefathers. No child 
ever returned home, after long absence, with more 
yearnings of affection—no proud baron eVer beheld his 
ancestral tower and lordly halls, when they had become 
another’s, with greater sorrow than wrings the heart of 
the poor Jew when lie Ikst beholds Jerusalem.’ A 
description of this interesting locality is derived from 
Selmbert’s Travels in tlic Bast: *—‘ Beturning along the 
Valley of Jehosliaphat, and passing along its eastern 
sides, we came to the great burying-groundof the Jews. 
It looks more like a paved court, and I walked over it 
without at first perceiving it. Among the monuments 
are four, unique in tlieir appearance and construction, 
and known from time iranicmorial as the tombs of 
Absalom, Jehosliaphat, St James, and the prophet Za- 
ehariuli. All are cut out of the solid rock. The tomb 
of Absalom is a single stone as large os uu ordinary two- 
storey house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi¬ 
columns of tlio Ilorie order, supporting a triangular 
pyramidal top. The top is battered and defaced, and 
no one, viliethcr Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes 
through the Valley of .Jeliosliaphat without easting a 
stone at the sepulchre of the reliellious son. No regular 
ent,ranee to it has ever been discoverciSt and the only 
way of getting into tlie interior is by a hole broken for 
the purpose in one of tin sides. Notwithstanding the 
siieeiflc iimncs given to these tombs, jt is altogether un¬ 
certain to wh.it age they biloiig; and it is generally con¬ 
sidered that the stylo of arehitccture precludes the sup¬ 
position that tliey are the w ork of Jewisli builders. As 
we passed along, we saw ii young girl kissing the tomb 
of Zaeli.triali, and weeping as if her heart would break. 
My servant asked her i.ither roughly what she wus 
cr> irig alaiut; and the poor girl, looking at him for a 
iiioineiit, burst into a ilood of tears, anil told him that 
sill was weeping over the tomb ol the blessed prophet. 
J’Kueeding onwards through the valley, we found the 
wie'i. face of the precipitous rock, uiKin its eastern side, 
exeavated into one vast and almost ixintinuous eata- 
eoiiib, consisting of eliamlHTS of various sizes. iSumo of 
iliem were suiiple square apartments, formed to contain 
a single corpse, and closed by a stone door fitted into a 
groove round tlie entrariec, so acenrate, tluit a seal might 
liiive Iwen applied at the joiiinig to secure the sepulchre, 
and tin- first of them that 1 visited at onee explained to 
me the form of the tomb of the Arinialhean nobleman. 
These sepulchral grots are continued all down the valley 
oi Kiloam, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut 
out of the rock, leading from one to tiie other. They are 
all now inliabited, and tbfly, with some mud-built huta at 
the bottom of the valley, constitute the village of Biioam, 
which contains upwards of 1500 Arabs—a vicious, 
quarrelsome, and dishonest sot of people, and noted for 
such propensities for oenturies past Ou my first visit 
to this place, happening to poke my hfead into one of the 
cryptic, I was not a little startled by tlie wild unearthly 
scream of an old Arab crone who inhabited the interior. 
The noise she made became the signal for a general 
outcry; the dwellers in the different oaves popped their 
heads out from their holes like so many beavers recon¬ 
noitring an enemy; the ebUdren ran shouting in all 
directions; curses fed! fast and heavy on the Giaour and 
the Nazaxene ; and had I got into the harem ®f the ' 
pasha, the alarm could not have been greater than that 
which I excited among the whole Troglod}^ population 
of fliis cemetery iff tlie living. I made a hasty ztiroat 
amidst the general uproar; and took good oars nav^ to 
venture again so fits upon a tmab-huntiaf eafplwtinn 
into Biloam.’ 

From these specimens of the oseoorioh of ^ IU7V«1 
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plan "wliich the Library of Thfavel ie based, it still 
he- perceiVtid that it forms a taliiable addition to the 
cheap and useftil literatare of the age. The srork is 
embdBshed with neatly-engraved woodcuts, and is 
veiy WeU printed. ' 

TlftE.MlLL AND THE MANOE. 


0» a beautifhl autumn evening, a branch coach from 
the Bimingham railway stopped at that most ancient 
Itth known as the ‘Tabard,’ in the village of Crumble- 
ton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an ex¬ 
tremely unusual occurrence, the cRach was soon sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of children, who were joined by m 
accession of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. 
Perhaps the feeling of curiosity had never been so in-* 
tensely excited since the opening of tlie Stratford sta¬ 
tion, and the first starting of the cross-road coach which 
washow in the act of ‘ dropping’ the stranger in the vil¬ 
lage. The passenger was stared at without conipunction, 
and each pa<!kage of luggage minutely examined as it 
was handed from the roof of the vehicle to tlie inn door¬ 
step, to find out wlio could possibly want to stop at 
CrumWeton; not above ten strangers having been seen 
in the place for as many moiitlis. The sclioolmistress, 
however, liap^lencd to place lierself on this very pro¬ 
miscuous committee of inquiry, and by dint of perse¬ 
verance, and a little spelling, was able to read the in- 
Ecriptioo on one of the boxes, which ran thus;—‘ Charles 
Kennedy, Esquire, —th light infantry.’ Having perused 
once more the direction, she pointed her spectacles full 
in the face of tlie traveller, and throwing up her liaml.s, 
uttered a scream, at the same time articulating the iii- 
formafioii that it was ‘ Master Cluirlcs.’ Though the 
juvenile part of the assembly did not know Mr Cliarles 
from Adam, yet tlicy shouted out of slieer imitation. 
The innkeeper looked on in stoical indifference, for 
ills attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
which he industriously cut and ate from the top of 
a Iiuge piece of bre.ad. His -wife, however, dropped .a 
respectful ourtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in. 

‘I would prefer walking-up to the liall at once,’ 
said the stranger, ‘and will seiil one of the servants 
for my luggage.’ With this, having greeted the old 
‘dame’with a kind but raelanclioiy smile, he moved 
away. The schoolmistress once more elevated her 
hands, invoked a blessing on the young squire’s lieart, 
the children set up a loud ‘ hurrah!’ and the innkeeper, 
laying down his dasp-knife and bacon, shouldered tlic 
tranks unbidden, and followed the hero of this extem¬ 
pore village ovation. ‘That’s right, neighbour,’ ox- 
claimed tlie old dame. ‘ Poor Master Charles wont find 
many .servants to spare at the hall to do his bidding 
Ww. I suppose the ruin of the family has brought him 
.'bsime from foreign parts. PtKff squire! poor Master 
CharlosI’ As the old schoolmistress hobbled back to 
hUr cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her spec- 
taclo»—-tiiey were dimmed with tears. 

‘So trade is very bad in the village?’ said Charles 
Koanedy, coutinuliig a conversation he ha^ begun w'ith 
mine: host of the Tabard. 

‘ TetCilfie, sir—the workhouse will be full agdin When 
tite harvest’s done. What’s to mend the times I don’t 
kitoir. Tlw Bumpton people on totiier side of the jiark 
lire all klire. A new squire is buildiug a big mill tiiere, 
but Btme of the trade comes to us. There is some talk 
of tfei HaH bdng sold—that perhaps will help us.’ 

'i; tfiohiltsxelateed fhte person addressed; ‘are thiUj^ 

to conceal hit 

agita^f but it wa< increased when be came iii sight 

1dw:hall'<^hii<fr)wfktheroi:v 

• wW one of the mhst picturesque ob- 

jiec^ in or near the otwty of Wik|wick. Seated on an 


elevitflon in ttie midst of a well-Wboded ipwk, the old 
manor-house stood out In hold relief ffofa the rest 
of the landscape. The irregular, almost grotesque emt- 
lines it exliibited, shdwed even from a distsi^: wst it 
was- no modern building, and a nearer view confirmed the 
impression, ,^'ime had used the old building apfi do¬ 
main very roughly since Charles Kennedy last quitted 
it. The greater portion of a decayed clock-tower had 
fallen down, and a stable had been unroofed. The lawfi,; 
which in his recollection was neatly kept, was lihvr 
overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. The pafk 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles enteried 
the lawn, a couple of beasts were grazing close un&r ; 
tlie drawing-room window. The innkeeper deposited 
his burden at tlie door, and departed. 

It was with great difficulty that Kenne’dy was ablelo 
master his agitation while standing in Ijhe entrance-hall 
! of tlip decayed manor-house.. No oije was there to 
t him: not a sound was to be heard—all was soli- 
taiy, desolate. A bell, covered with dust, stood imder a 
table, and it was not till he had rung it witli some 
violence that any one appeared. After a time, however, 
footsteps apx>roacIied; a door crekked on its hinges at 
the end of a corridor, and presently he who had once 
been the butler, but was now Vie general servant 
of Grumble Hall, stood before the visitor. At first 
they could not recognise each other. Kennedy, em- 
lirowned by an Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible 
Affghuiiistuii campaign, was hardly like the same gay 
being who, several years befere, left the hull as a newly 
commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the 
comely, well-dressed butler, had dwhidled down to a 
shrunken ill-clad serving-man. The greeting was, how¬ 
ever, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, instead 
of adversity, reigned in the house. The servant was 
indeeil a happily-constituted being, wliose clieerfulness 
misfortune was no more able to shake, tlian it was his 
fidelity to his old and ruined master. 

‘ So, I’entliouse,’ said Kennedy, as he threw himself 
into a crazy chair in a small parlour, ‘ things are quite 
as bad as I anticipated, I perceive. But my dear old 
uncle—how does he bear witli all this teAible poverty?’ 

‘ AVhy, sir,’ replied the old servitor, ‘ not quite so well 
as I do i but wonderfully; wonderfully, master Charles. 
The pride wlficli led him to litigate our extinct peerage 
(Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in 
the utter ruination w-hich it has brought us to.’ 

‘ Fatal perseverance! ’ 

‘ Fatal, indeed, sir, for lie has not done with it 
yet. Though beaten out of tlie lierald’s office, and con¬ 
temned by the committee of privileges, he fondly clings 
to the liojie of one day obtaining the earldom of Crumble- 
ton for-himself and his heirs. He has completely se¬ 
cluded himself in tlie muniment room, reading and 
arranging tlie family records in search of fresh evidenee, 
in order once more to bring his ease before the House of 
Lords.’ 

‘ And has he stuken no steps to retrieve his brokim 
fortunes by more practicable means ?’ 

‘ None, Mr Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away 
the estate bit by bit, till the park and lawn are ali 
that is left; and as trees and deer pay no rent, TU leave 
you to judge of the short commons which havh ioth6- 
times to be endured under this once hospitable roof-* . 

‘I suppose the old gentleman has beoOntB q)iite a 
wreck shice the decision against his claimfA 

‘ 0 no, sir; he is, to all appearance, as as ever. 
His mind, constantly employed in the sOar^ after some 
mysterious old parchment, has not Mhie: to dwelt upon 
his troublea We lead an easy life now, ah*, comps^ 
to the hurry, bustle, and exuitementtliete was while the 
suit was going on. As for me, XdiavB had little else to 
do than to amuse myself in the 

‘In thelibrai^? -Well, 

able, olteratlra]. .to.yoar.mode fff rtpftiitiiftt Tfriirnnlifi 'TT' 

find you bavenot.visited::ithe-U)amey..ia.ifi|&tl: < - > :: 

‘ Alasl sir,’ rejoined ^ wilk a 

sigh, ‘ th^ u no iikdie loi^ aA«» now t no edhu-book 







i)»iHM4or li^'i’iha«^'’i|e«ti''xA!lged'tt(Kfe<>)tiit)ii^ 

better to do.’ ■■;;'J \* i;ii,!'f:'!.i'''!‘;r,'+■;! . tij!-. 

?Ml}0’>K0t oxclniitoed tilie ^btin^' 

«dd<i(ii^ jtibenBrritbnies ace ill .gtdisifor iiii. Id' tbe ilr^ 
}iiace(«itn^>:iiiiclo' bubst'xbdi<a'mdtcticd aut^ «f : Uotjl 


t'>'.Abdit 4‘tiwac ai!toj‘ MsAiW«Bl^'f|[eetiMdjr«t«« 0 .d^^ 


Jttbduded'by' ihereitiy (d^|);p>«onabiAiidRiwiil«a£Bae. 
islianM}4v<ei»tbo' said) tbi.1 W &tll' 't'Uhodti a: ttrag^ i Ko, 
tuii.tbb-||^d)i^>blieet< sbdil bo uoioeltedi and the ceUdrs 
»tB*Cdlydil*’'l.i''3 : - O..U.. i,f,:',r';-.; r.u; .i'l',.!- i • ■. ■:, 

‘BraVo, Master Cliarles!’ exclaimed Peulboase, st«rt- 
tegitip id'k Sopljof destady }> ♦■you'll :put new iblo(^ Int^i 
aai • 'i 4 km>'o not hoards ft bopefitl,. or^^no' offtmeddo lUas- 
tflftsiJftiwiiaBy-carawtom^^ trord since yoa^ left us. 
A»<d”Moiri'''^en» dot ■ mo’ prepanj lam for tbe news of 
yww Mrth'ili With thi»tiie tdd man tripped out Of the 
rbodi-wftti tbc li^tnosa and .aUicrity of youth, 
f Meantime iix'h»edy ’Walked into a back-room to get 
ft j^inipshiOf a prospect over which ^ he had rambled in 
childhood. IThere way: ft stream at the foot of the park, 
along the banks: of which he had sported in younger 
ftnd happier days. How otten, while traversing the 
parched plains of ttfe K.ast, had memory pictured each 
rijaded nook into which the little, river forced itself! 
Fint mites its banks were as familhUftO-him as his alpha¬ 
bet;-W imI it was natnmlly the first object he wished to 
seek'oak On entering the room, which commanded a 
view of the stream^ he fomM^it dark; the window-shut¬ 
ters were closely barred. He unfastened them, looked 
Otjit,"no<J. inate*Mi of. the romantic little brook he 
Soi^ti he found a huge ugly dam, beside which there 
shet tip to an immense height a chimney, tvhieh the 
hii^ii^yetB were at'itfiftt moment crowning witii the 
teat tow of biicks. A c-rowA of slaters covered liie 
foofe of a vast series of bniklings. Tire whole face 
of the exquisite landscape was altered and destroyed. 
KoBJjedy turned away with a momentary disgust 
IThesw objects told the tale of his unole’a ruin more for¬ 
cibly 'than tl«) choicest phrases of the newly-learned 
Penthotwe. One of the finest portions of the Crumble 
estate -had' fallen into the hands of a new order of aris- 
tocraey-^; cotton lord! : : 

'’la tte midstbf these •reflections Penthouse entered. 
He instantly shut the Windows, and barred tliem as 
ctosidy'ite if he dreaded a siege. Such w<wethe squire’s 
ordirs ; for. ft»n the day the foundations of the new 
buildings were laid,: every window in the house which 
orei'looked ti^m was shut up. Mr ’Onwnblc wished 
to'blot them not <rf his memoryi in spite of the noise of 
tite masuns and themshiDg of the watera ‘ He heard 
the deeiiioii of the House of Lords against hirii,’ con¬ 
tinued Penthouse, ♦ without a sigh. When tl»e lawyers 
eftme.t^ii hltn with their f(dio v^umes of bills of costs, 
he i^ifvAup his title*deeds without a groan ; but when 
M: hdaH:ahniitithe eotton-mili, THmoght my dear old 
nmstnr wioald'haiiro died. ' It was then S wrote the letter 
whkdi has 'hrauglit you home, sir.! ithis was said as 
tln^ wendedd^ous way, through narrow pas¬ 
sages and'dhtkstaicSitd'thetnnninient room. 

1-to that apMtment sa^ the arnwHant to one of the most 
cetebroted ‘ peei^gi cases! ^ the present century. He 
was surrounded on all sides by deeds, family registers, 
andcoonty thistinjes;’ sfiB intent on an object which 
ht4:cmpbyed hiseo»glteiand*hte meaes from the day 
to ibeesaieirf sgtei A* despite Ui» utter to* 

^ity of his laboaiw, his aiwlle with 

tee w«TOth at^ old hjan received 

Wte A!deg*ee of:'iftitoaiauiet >8mounti-nf to -exultait ■ 

«®fr'''Jket!«My.w«s an wrphas, the Last eaistotg wsprer 
smtotlra of hista aejsa * Mwbmfw and’the aatutwl nfibtAtott 
.wi^^.thej|j|y|gg|||piwas iacmMed whhntoedMd on 
ith htermndb till>»lata'haMti 


juht tteoR;'<jftnAi|yievih^iit.'Uie jhmuiboidotoniiijbpeide 
iiad taton ^itbeold hiuaAwdndiccSeiAad. seated hhto 
siUf.ibA: ftihoRkri whhtotbeteg>kt>.toito distetos! froifi 
ito'heW''fiKtelry,i<litalitenMj^>todistiwbod' 
of thdi engineer ter Ahe'dbflfiiloi of:ithe> oxijavntor.i'i Ho 
War’cbmpotsing scono^asi'it- icixtetedH&ni I his nonage 

with its ’siteteAr'andi dwihiS'vtew;- ruiticdiappeuruUee, 
'When, MnoUgst' ottov objects' -quite' novel > to 'the j scede; 
hd: etpted betWcbn the trees nifiutterhigiriMxin. On 
nearer examination, he x*^hived IVint tisib : delioaie 
pennon waved from a bonnet, which .surniounteil the 
j half-concealed person of one; of'the • loveliest'youVg 
ladies he had over hehelA She was heated'onvO'Canspn 
stool amidst a thick plantation aS siirttbs,< sketdnngrso 
busily, that slie did not perceive she was: heang tiiier- 
looked. Kennedy’s nearer api)roacK, ■ortto* 

ceivedher; slic looked up, and without’betrayOng tlie 
smallest alarm or embarrassment, asked him wlirtt 
o'clock it •was? Charles answered, apdlogisiagsin the 
same breath for having disturbed her. ‘ Naj%’: vepUed 
the damsel, ‘it is I who ought to ask lawdon—1 arii 
trespassing.’ Keiuiedy l)cgge<l slie wnnld not dctiiii 
herseif an intruder; she was extremely welcoB*a to the 
use of any part of Crumble Park. ‘lieaUy.! thought 
the 3 ’'oang lady, resuming her drawing as'she oast a 
furtive glance at the shooting-jacket Kennedy wore, 
‘this Is one of the he.st-bred gamekeep^e I evttr met 
with. Have you much game in tlicse preserves ?’ she 
inquired aloud, going on with her sketch quite uncon- 
cernedlj'. . • 

‘ I liave seen very little j'et.’ «■ 

‘ I’erhaps you have not been long in this place ?’ 

‘ Exactly a v’eck.' A pause ensued; the youtig ladV 
went on ‘ washing in’ a bit of tlie waterfall tHtmc'by 
the weir which slie was copying, the young gerttlemniii 
titinking all the time that she was, in spite bfher gteut 
l>eauty, by no means the most retiring ymnig Itttty Hi' 
iiad ever mot witli. The pause continued te rather an 
unpleasant length, .and Charles was on the point’of 
soliciting a glance at the drawing, wVh«'. the'lovely 
artist looked up abruptly from her picture, 'and sind 
with tile utmost nitUvete, * I wish you would'dp Ine a 
favour. I find my sketch W.ants animation, kod' A 
gamekeeper in the foregi'ound wonld improve it :w6rt-‘ 
(ierfully; now, t/jouM you kindly stanA 'jiist ■«%'tfeat 
turn of the hrook where tlio bidruShes aref ' for fl 
al'H'.ays sketch from nature When possiW* ’ 1^ y<ni 
have not got your gun. Well, nevw' ■mind ;' takw'tiiy 
parasol!’ Charles almost tncehanically Aid asthe'wa* 
bid. ‘ Thank you,’ exclaimed the young lady'Wbeft M 
had got into position; ‘that ■will do: veryteM, tfiyigi 
will be gcH)d enough to lay the gun 'acvosft ydftrtiiftb.! 
Charles obeyed her Command as well as thef'^pteiwpl 
would allow, and stood f(W ’W)nm teinutes to ttolittolt 
picturesque attitude he could awumA wonttailiii{^4^1>ftlt 
was to come next. . fvhiteiuciilit 

Had he known what ■a'oB really'dnistow'^ WWH 
ho would not have remained so :lobg wiitep iStolwtot 
Placed with bis bo^ to his new acqufttbttoto^ilkfeyte 
were turned towards the damv whlmt Itoiiftd jusrt! tfiWf 
to perceive bad not been'vety 4eeui?«fyl>te*'sfrj*!*to® 
Tlie thought had stsitxxdy latostid >Wj^;ter# 
noise wame^ him of an 'ateKOaeMnAi'an^tet'h’Eto 
just timeto steptock'and .etesif tee tositeteU^ 

when the: dam!:gft'to'W«y'i!-aite>:‘tto''teate*ft?'tettte:'-dw: 
reBteteA:'':ii»pul8e:'-:bttfst'-uvte' 

«nd: hte::c«tepanli»:' were' 

tteiS'«nn ■'the:?«ftt«te-' «rf;dittete:‘ltepMi|::jto'‘l(*iWhlite*fate 
dtarge tettotoitod. 

poss^' But tee torrent wto:ileo towteAilv it swete -tet' 
btetoe-’ifc!’ - 'to 
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<%l»i'tt4irav«h^i<»SK>ji|'aiJi<'iKl>k!£3o Icx^ Amiuid^ difi'Jiad 
diiofj^a^'jSjKarsIMnR iSavt Nktihttohud,lini}i««aii;ii« 
ihofhs4gfctf *niWT&hflh^ng’l*«jiwi<i(aiii»'i»tcppe<i hi» 
e1iRa<id|U>gciodk^dar«cit jiia «7et ^ Abo 

W#^ ii>7ae(aiig!|>is!domi>ahioii;«jid i^eendatiy ipefovitml 
ber btrnniiiiig ta<€reef JiewdP frdnii 'a, quBattty of fflpat« 
ia^ifblibie/iBivhidbii^ei was entangled. . EfiDbedytdai:^ 
nbl TnonrO'to^hcB rcdenc,-leet -(he wiioie liiatis stiouliji (lis> 
engage itefelf»ibafepo be' could i rewdi Sdie- spot wbore it 
hn4isto{i|)edi.<vXt was lucky he:did ;not, fortin another 
igatantitanrarUrTapidly towards him. An it'.{»assed the 
trdc! tai'wbSoli 'Oharieaiclang, be seized the drfesg of the 
girh and bjt a wident effort succeeded. in: staying her 
fuiiTtUcc progress, and in keeping Iter head above water, 
3 ?!rosentl)r his oriea lbr assistanne brought several work¬ 
man: from the mill, and the yniing lady and her prc- 
earyor; were draggai safely to land. 

The female was to all appearance drowned. Her 
features were psde and calm as death; her pulsatiain:^ 
was iniperCoptUde; her hdiis were rigid. In this state 
She rfim Inistily carried to Crumble Hall. 

Charles rapidly preceded her, and, without regard to 
his^own condition, gave such orders as enabled the old 
ftnnale domestic, who was Penthouse’s only remaining 
fiiUow-SBrvantt-to get a room ready for the reception of 
the stranger. Luckily, the rumour of the accident 
j brought the village doctor to the spot. Cnder his 
j directions the sufferer was placed in bed, and every 

1 means were used to restore animation that skill and 
' experience cot|ld suggest. 

officers i ini tihegra<ie.wL tnidlffi^ineoi^ellia^thAlesg ■ their 
eohdoet Imd bMninqtUtually |>Taifeif(trjj<jr..i>^die leas ^a 
prosiartiet: the-'stege of :Alg4oTlteddi08iJtbdWegpoBeihte 
duty of midshipman of the signals. of i .if* .»■ 

After Bids event,, there :hatefe :»i!g«mrsi( p«^l Mr 
Artliur Wakeficldwent to Frauce to: aeqniftt.fliAEogllti} 
language, anft to I paraun oth#r i atudiet u ■■ thufe 
speedily recalled by the distb]|jnithed appcdatiiiAt^ 
tlog-midshipman to Sir Cteorge, (Satophell,: admi'kadihof 
cbine port-admiral of ItertsmoaBl.. lie nejtt sorred nttAiaf 

Sir Thomas'Hitrdy as. hiS aide-dgi’iQatnp inibe.SptVtiim 
colonies of South Ammca. When at: Valparaiso, ;lh« 
was promoted, and returned homo as third; UeutonaOt 
of the Superb, : . ; . , i H 

Wliilc on shore, ha happened to attend a public dinAtV 
of the Jlercliant Seiiman’s Society, at wlych a minia&f 
of state spok(! with undeserved praise of the build- and 
efficiency of the mercantile navy. On returning,: Wake- 
kdd liis father tint ‘ he had never heard such lionr 
s«ase in his life;’ for the fiscal regulations by wMeh 
the builders of trading vessels were tied down, rendHtcd 
them, as a fleet, the worst craft in the world,. Hif 
father recoimnenderl him to ifla^-e his ide.a8 on paper. 
Lieutenant Wakefield did as recommended, and the 
paper was read to the Earl St Vincent, at whose house 
—Rochets—he was a constant visitor. The old admiral 
was struck by the flwce of the facts and reasonings, and 
advised its pnblicatlou. Tlie advice wa-s taken, and 
tlie lioutemant’s idbaj; were put forth in a pamphlet, the 
appearance of wTiich is said to have originated those 
.alterations in the siMjcified* build of merchant ships 
which have since so materially improved them. This 
was in 1825, and soon after, yoUjig Wakefield was ap¬ 
pointed to the Blazer, destined once more for Spanish 
Americ.a. • 

He had not long departed beforadns father happened to 
call on tlio Earl St Vincent. Tobin grief,he heard tluit 
his lordship wiis in all probability dying. Mr Wakefield 
was nevertheless announced to him, and his reply ovas 
singularly characteristic. The attendant was desired 
to advise tlie visitor to ‘let his son keep at sea, and 
lire upon Ms pap!'* These were amongst tile last 
words whicli the aged veteran spoke, ^he Blazer re¬ 
turned to England, for the purpose of taking out those 
celebrated but unfortunate African travellerSi CSapper- 
tou, Deniiiun*, and the son of Mungo Park, with tlieir 
attendants, the brothers Lander. On arriving off the 
African coast, Lientenant Wakefield left tlie Blasxai to 
take the command of the Conflict slo'ip, in which; lib 
remained during five years, performing signal servi^: 
in lier, in the capture of slavera. The Confliet'#J|i ‘ 
paid ofi in February 1828. By this time, his 
having retired from Sussex to reside in Erancei:;Ai:thnr 
Wakefield joined him, inspecting the most o^brotiid. 
dockyards belonging to the country ; -hut he Was hot 
long away from the service'he so ar^ntly loved. At 
the close of the same year ho joined the .Bose as senior 
lieutcmant, and a short time later, was promoted* tO t^ , 
rank of captain, s Wo must, however, pass over the 
of his naval adventures—as being idteresting ; 

professional persons—tliat we ih«y asreive at. his-411(181 
unfortunate venture, the end of vrhioh deprived lMih^'irf 
life, and joined his name with one of the ntoabi|iabdnil 
catastrophes which the modern history of ctfiertMRktion 
affords. ' ' ■ . 

Some years ago Me Edward Gibbon, hrothdr to Csn- 
taifl, Wakefield, proposed a-plan by whichf- swib »jh«- 
cions combination of land, oapitol, and kh^avt a-effioi^ 
might be eatabUshed without Any coadi m ^ molSm' '! 
country. This plan was not onto taken nfbywcogin^ 
pany totobEshed for cetoniising :Nev Ztoted, Bat sane ' 
patronisad ly the oiAoniat ^artoaest of Bie BrBaiilli 
goineehtnent Already two iaaportont oetHeiimH^l^eis 
Ungtoa: toidjFoto NtoboltonXd^ nan^ laiJtow 

Zealand; ondhr the 'ffireiftiOaisi#at.geltoiillAF 

staff-of: :^M8l8;:aenAiMto.ai|^dtat':t£w.«i3yH]^|jto 

H I O (5 U A P ir I c S K E T C IT E S. 

fAl’TAIK AHTHUK WAKEFlKUt. 

; About ten months ago the British public were sur- 
' prisetl and grieved at the ne)vs of a dreadful massacre 
of English colonists at Ncm' /Ccuiand, by the natives of 
tliat country. Amongst the victims was Captain Arthur 
Wakofteld, emigration agent at the Nelson settlement, 

; whose memoirs we are now enabled to lay before our 
' readers from a private and antbcntic source. 

Arthur Wakefield—the son of an opulent yeoman in 
losaex—was born in the year 1800, and at the age of 
ten was selected by the enterprising Captain Beaver, 
after liis return from Africa, * as one of his pro¬ 
bationary midshipmen (then technically called ‘ young 

1 i^ntleinon,’ but >»ow naval cadets) in the frigate Nisus. 

; At the Cape of Good Hoiw, the young naval aspirant 
: had tlia piisfortune to lose liis patron, who died in con- 
! sequence of the injuries his constitution sustained on the 

1 western shoves of Africa. The late .Sir Charles Schom- 
1 berg succeeded to tlie command, and brought the ship 
j imina. Htow young Arthur Wakefield acquitted hini- 
seff en the voyage, may be judged ef from the following 
httaodotei—Oa retarning, his father solicited Qaptain 
Breptoii (the friend and secrotary of the Earl St '"'in- 
eegt) IS; Appoint his son to the Spartan, which Bren ton 
comm^ed; and, for the purpose of getting the appoint- 
mdttt ocMifiintsd, ail three travelled up to London. In 
'ejf;tbe: A(iaiic^ty stood Captain Schomberg, 
Mt 'Wiilke&ld having detailed the arrangements which 
.Uitsdeh Sohoinherg turned round sharply to 
]iiAmtoiP»f«idbBiidi .'¥ou shall not have him. As lung 
a pcndmit fiyiag, Arthur shall be one of my 
; vi’ho ®ooseqtw»(se was, that he was re- 
|lfe»d.tob .'twttlii the Nisus, under his old eommand^r. 
( 2 i 0 OWAsta*pa%:^wievor, afterwards obliged him to ex- 
qhas^glaibifa^ HebriiB; in whjeh vessel; he served at 

Bhtdeasberg with so much distinotion, that 
fce'twwrtaitpBiiyingJjr haraod ini the extraordinory gazette 
tmUomiiAng tk» vteteisB^it-twt lasing nsual^^to^ 

i iN»e»^ flrstwbo attemptod,toi^W, 

! ^ery noi^Ste ^ 

; sStatls'ta'' Xm'ha^Mbnw^iil^pMver niiS anofhCrl h;U‘vgiUhvita 
: Ms >MinMM>4ifi>uito wbhm ah 'inaa)‘'tu«D«eaiitg adibntuivM 

1 wMJNsmsAwtaijMA ( ^ a > *•1” 

: ' ' • 










Wv ibttt'iH vete 

^ -) 74 $w Zbditid C<mite'ii 3 r lrith tto OofoMill <)fflee^^f^ 
jbti AddStioiMl'tnibt tif land, on -which -waa to bo foi-ttied 
tk third undei the aupeiriiitcndence of €ap> 

tain Wakefield. AScbrdihgly, he sailed in. the 

ship' Whltkyj With an efiloient body of polonijts, and 
tcMftei aafely, in iOctObet, at the deshfed locality in Sew 
Zeaitmd. formidable difficulties present^ them* 
edlVet the mioittot the -party landed. A miiunderatand- 


h^ni j^aiitedi first, between the British government and 
the Setr iSealeind Company; next, between thfe home au- 
lithitlties and the local government at Wellington; and 
thi^dlf, hetWeen the latter, the natives of the district, 
hhd’tne flew comers! Amidst this oompllcation of diffi- 
etdtiee, however, Wakefield managed to establish the 
Cl^ehy' of Hels^n, -which, however, the local authori- 
tile» eefiised to acknowledge otherwise than by sending 
a euftem-honse officer to collect taxes for its own sup- 
pert. Perseverance conquered; and although constantly 
involved in disputes witli the natives, and squabbles 
with the British governor, Captain Wakefield, ably 
seconded by the setflers—who, one and all, admired 
and esteemed hiifr—pursned the even tenor of his cOlo- 
flising way. When ^e little town had been formed with 
hastilf-bonstructed and slender habitations, the editor 
of a -colonial flewsijapcr drew the following picture of 
his manners and exertions:—‘At early morning, he 
Chatted With natives who gathered round his door, the 
result being generally a gift of a blanket, or paynjent of 
a promised bag of flour or sugar, or some old vestment. 
In his daily progress from the port to the town, he 
stopped at every other step; listening patiently to all 
so^s of unreasonable complaints and unreasonable 
requests; digging Ms. stick in the gi-ound, or taking a 
pinch of Snufii the otily symptoms of emotion shown: 
now making some little job of work for this man 
on ,his own account, or putting down another’s name 
for the company’s employ: here advising with a new 
comer as to the best employment of bis capital; there 
anxious to learn from a country settler the state of 
his crops, and' all the details of his progress -. now dis* 
entangling with the newspaper editor some puzzling 
problem of Colonisation, with its intricate, ever-vary¬ 
ing. yet mutually dependent elements j then mteresting 
himself in sOine old woman’s fresh litter of pigs, or 
cabboge, the pHde of her heart; discussing -with this 
man the ran new boat; with that the practicability 
ef a plan for working the flax plant: assisting every 
rational enterprise, dispelling every faint-hearted mis- 
givii^ With money, where possible—with countenance 
and kindnes*, where not; ever less anxious to lead than 
to suggest and assist I now at a public meeting speak¬ 
ing ctdmiy, earnestly, rationally; now helping to organise 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting or superin¬ 
tending a children’s school: quietly superintending the 
gmduu organisation of a new community, helping it 
forward -When impeded, clearing the -w-qy for its self-de¬ 
velopment, ratiiOT than attempting to construct it on 
preconceived designs or systematised formulas; he was 
by nature cut out for the founder of a colony—-for a 
leader of men.’ 

Captain Wakefield steadily pursued the line of conduct 
above-described, till the setting out of an unfortunate 
riirireying expedition to Wairau, a district on a river 
Of ^ same name, near Qtoudy Bay, about seventy miles 
firom KFelson. The operations of the surv^tas were op¬ 
posed by the nati ves, headed by their chief, Baupaxaha, 
m oosueqimsoe cf the undefined nature of the negotia-. 
fioas Wl^ had been made Concerning the purchase ot 
lud, lo niikfo Captain Wakefl/^d’s cdonlsfo laid (Mm 
the hand, wliUst Beupfunha was nnwilling to 
aMc it Cji dbb The fimt boetSliiy was shown by BiC 

shrvei^i hut*. On^hei^f' 
-sCverta-igenBeoign- b^nfl#kq;i 
to - linKmii the crown prosecutor, mi interpreter, four ': 
pMU||M^ akd ta^Qty-4s«o-'.;men^^pro(»ed«d> to 
to ww Bauparaha into custody for the offinkib he hs^ 


committed. They landed Cu i'ridiiytoii ifitb d'uheibMiI 
and went fi-i^#:1mlte iip'tbe rlveiiv ultHto marcM^ 

In bbats, the stonikeW^ having torved out muskctl^ 
bayonets, pistols, swords, and cuUasses. At nigTili 
slept in a -wbod; and haafog gone foUr miles fut'ther 
up' the ri-veC, on the i7tb tbey foofid tbo natives, or 
‘MaoriCs,’ posted on its kfo bank, afld on the right 
bank-of a de^ unfordable ri-vulet, thirty foet wide. 
Which flowed into the Wairau. - There were eighty 
or ninety native men, forty of wlidra were armed 
-with muskets, besides women and children. They oc¬ 
cupied about a quarter of ran acre of cleared ^und, 
with a dense thii^et behind them. The British placed 
themselves on tlie right bank of the ri-vulet, and -were 
formed into two separate bodies -under Captain Eng¬ 
land and Mr Howard, the men bring ordered not to in¬ 
terfere until directed. At the request of the magistrate, 
the natives placed a canoe across the rivulet to serve 
for a bridge, and some of the gentlemen, the inter¬ 
preter, and the constables, crossed over, and entried 
into a parley. Captain Wakefield, and two of his com¬ 
panions, walked backwards and forwards for nearly half 
an hour with the natives, apparently in a friendly man¬ 
ner. Mr Thomson (the magistrate) then showed his 
warrant, directing the constable to execute it on ItaU- 
paraha, and instructing the interpreter to explain the 
meaning of it. Mr Thomson also stated that he -was 
‘the queen’s representative;’ that that (pointing to the 
warrant) was the queen’s liook; that lianparaha must 
go on board tlie brig with the constable ; tihat it was for 
burning Mr Cotterell's house, and had nothing to do 
witli the land question. Bauparaha tokl fliero to sit 
down and talk, and not make a flgtk The warrant 
was presented to the chief two or three rimes, and on 
eacli occasion about sixteen natives, who liad been 
sitting, sprung upon their feet, and leveled their mus¬ 
kets at the Europeans. Mr Thomson tlien inquired of 
Bauparaha whether he would come or not; to Whirii 
he replied he w'ould not. The magistrate then said if 
he would not go he would make him. Bauparaha still 
refusing, Mr Thomson, pointing to the Europeans, Said, 

‘ There is tlie armed force, and they shall fire up(«l you 
all if you won’t go.’ The discussion tlien beesane 
violent. Captain Wakefield placed a canoe across the 
stream for a bridge, and finding prompt measures neces¬ 
sary, gave the word, ‘ Englishmen, forward.’ A few of 
them had entered the canoe when a shot was finsd, 
whether by accident or design is not clear, neither is M 
certain on which side, but there is reason to think it 
was on the side of the Euromans. IJpon this the firing 
immediately became general on both sides, and Captain 
Wakefield was obliged to order the Brirish to retreat Up 
the hill, and form on the brow. The greater numfew, 
however, did not halt at all, but fied round the biili 
and escaped. At each step in the ascent Captain 
Wakefield attempted to rally the fhgfitives. Bflk al¬ 
though an irregular firing was k^t up, the Europmis 
continued their retreat Captain Wakefield, finding it 
impossible to ra^ the men, oJfiered those whii imflainSd 
to lay down their arms and sflrrender. A -White hsfndi 
kerchief was held up, and the interpreter Mied to, to 
MaorieS, ‘ Leave off ; enou^! * "When tignsds Of Snr-* 
render had been made, one or twb Maoriei also ttkeW 
down their -weapons, and advawjed with thw aritaS 
stretched out in token (rf reconefflatltm. The'chi^s Srils 
in-law; who had Just disooverisd tlurt hiS wtfe had been 
shot ty a ciumto bali, caihe ‘ J^payidis^ 

remember yout- dau^foy.' Upon thte Writer 

firid and hfo companions, thejr Wiia piacefifily ' 

•urirendeted, wte* sekupon and InhnMwayiiH^hteiM 


the settfomtol a migty wa* sent tmdk to^tot the bodies^ 
To them the 

■‘ tii[at’>t|hciy-(tiie nkttwiyitod'lto 

wrafibi Xhu«j»Mts tliattaiiiflfll!iu»nfigh«i 
iihidstifoXimmiyiaklindfikedl^^ ifidimieortWa 

M #l«n"Mm to Utm 

ahdtitofdt wto not tmffliiie'ttoiiiim wto'loot that “toey 
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iJflgitti > toi atefc fiMS (wtengey 'Eh.e irites reared withv* regard'to pesreitMSojrt^iWl^ barbaiian 

iS}Mtiire'rMMei|e»reireed, viUi foU cM aitd roaming tribes the object la god the 

c£^^iratiyes^'elnv l3re -njiere the captain and bis erection intended to exist so long as the tdfiaia'Ofahb- 
fHittdS hi«i fldtem ^ sistonce are found in the neiafalteirhoo4 Amoia: the 


littds hi«i fldtem ^ sistonce are found in the neighbourhoods Amoiw the 

'Ehus perishedi a braTe_ officer and most persevering lower animals a similar feature seems to fflanifblt^MI^* 
colonist at the cempMatively early age of forty•tthrees The ant, rabbit, prairie-dog, and beater^ inba^t -rSiTO^' 
His death must be attributed soldy to the want of a con- turea aii all seasons, and generally elii^ to Uieir ilim 
mon undiffistsmdlng between the local government and burrows, aiid dams, as long as they can fitid ftg»d |[#># 
the parties whose agent he was. To permit a body of cohyenient distance. With most animahj, howaVer» .«i# 
Colonists to goto the antipodes, under the supposition objects of ardiitecture are temporary, gmiercdly Usliled 
that the tenure of land tliey are about to occupy has to the period of reproduction. This Is pecuhariy 
been effectually secured, wluin such is not the cose, is— case with birds; and though the eagle may use tli4;sanre 
from whateyer cause it may arise—reprehensible in the cyry for generations, and the rook seek the Same woods 
highest degree. To such a loose and improper system periodically for centuries, yet with most of the fejdbered 
many {Hrivate fortunes, and at least one valuabfe life, tribes the nest is only used for incubation and nttrSing, 
ha.ve already been sacrificed, while the principle of The little songster, that will spend weeks in the epu* 
cdonisation has been seriously damaged. In this, as in struction of a warm and delicate abode for ita Ihture 
other branches of colonial afeiirs, the public and the ^ohug, seeks uo other shelter for itself throughout the 
govemment seem to be at issue, every wish on the part of the year than what the* boughs, 'and rocks, and 
of proposing emigrants to settle on the crown lands of cii. vices may afford. So soon, Imwever, as the sedstm 
the colonies being, to all appearance, unwarrantably returns, it betakes itself to the woods and solitudes, rears 
thwarted by a power which looks with jealousy on such its tiny structure, brings forth and nurses its young-^ 
a movement, and which impedes, more than it facili- and all this under the operiitioii Of a law as undeviating 
tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration, as gravitation, but of which we onlv know by its efi'ects. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his The widowed insUe and unweddetj female go through 
companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, the same operation—the former building his nest be- 
and ought to teach—if anything cun—that the time for cause he cannot resist the impulses of bis organisation, 
a thorough revisal of the colonial emigration system and the latter building, and laying, and sitting upon her 
has arrived. eggs, through the same influence. Again, various fami- 


tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his 
companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, 
and ought to teach—if anything cun—that the time for 


has arrived. eggs, through the same influence. Again, various fami- 

I lies build various sorts of pests—some ingenious and 

compact, others rude and ill-assorted; but generally fol- 
BIR D - A li C HIT13 C T U R E. lowing the law, that where the structure is to be used 

^ ' for incubation and nursing, it is durable and compact, 

The arcikitectnre of nests is one of the most curious where only fur incubation, it is of the simplest BtruO- 


features in the history of the lower animals. Mam¬ 
malia which bring forth their young in a perfect state, 
as the horse, ox, sheep, &C. prepare no shelter for 
them i but many mammalia do; and the nests of the 
rabbit, hedgehog, and field-mouse, are even mure per¬ 
fectly constructed tl;an those of many birds. The 
majority of fishes simply drop their spawn, and with 
this ceases their parental relatiun; but others, like the 


ture. Furtiier, birds of the same species or genus 
nests lia viug a great family resemblance, and scaroCdy 
to be mistaken; though there may exist individual dif¬ 
ferences, according to situation and the nature of the 
building materials nt hand. This faculty of nest-build¬ 
ing in birds has been called instinct; reason, however, 
would be a more appropriate term; for there is as de¬ 
cided a display of reasoning powers in the choice Of a 


salmon, carefully scoop out a nest in some sheltered concealed retreat, in the selection of building materials 


channd, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the 
locality with a seemingly parental anxiety. Many iu- 


that will resemhie the colour of the locality, in the 
omission of certain parts whe^ they are not needed, or 


sects drop their eggs in piarticular places, but know or in the adoption of others where they are required, as 
care no further for their young as they pass through there is reason in the savage placing his hut under the 
their various metamorphoses; hut others construct shelter of a rock, turning its front to the sun. Or naV- 
wanu and sheltered nests; and some, like the ant and rowing its aperture to render the inside worm, and ntakb 
bee, wateh and defend their larvm with unparallcied it less ijcrvious to the attacks of wild beasts. If birds 
care. Birds, however, are the nest architects par excel- make no progress in architecture from age to age, it tl 
lenoe: all of them construct nursing places more or less that they soon arrive at the maximum deviSopmerit ttf 
perfect—a condition inevitably imposed upon them by their mental powers, and that they have liot the faoQli;^ 
their mode of generation. But just as in the other aui- of recording tlieir experience. These powers; hoiV^^r; 


their mode of generation. But just as in the other aui- ot recording tiieir experience, anese powers; nowe 
mate we find only some (xmstmeting shelters for their are the res^t of organisation, and the use and appl 
young, BO among birds we find this operation mor'> or tion of them constitutes reason in its kind, 
less perfectly performed. Tlie Insessorial or perching Upon whatever powers the family of nest-buildlng 
Ifirds may.te considered as the typical nest-builders; may depend, the results produced afford wide 8co|« ;f^ 
from tijem downwards, the faculty seems to diini- observation ana pleasant reflection. There is acari^^ 


nish, till we ffnd, among some of the llasores, a mere a more attractive subject within the range of nttttdil 
hfliow scratehod in the bare ground, without the aid history; and we are gratified to perceive Mr Knij^ 
ol^vany foreign material, witliout any regard oven to devoting one of liis weekly volumes to a reprint 
form, ^liereis scarcely a wider difference between the, Rennie’s entertaining little work on the subject.*, Mr 
itsat of , tile fleid-moufe and the simple lair of the wild- Rennie’s compilation—for it is more a coUectioii iff the 
tiuui there is between the nest of the tom-tit and observations of others than an original inquityr-U 41(^0 
riM rn4iS h(^w ofthe partiridge, prthestBi rttder oneof such a work as is calculated to find favour wtlh 


ltre Alrioa]|) ostrich. The cow makes no artificial shelter and miac^aneous readers. It is light; dl 
for «»l« ; neither does the ostrich ibr her hreod: most siping; aiming at accuracy, yet never fori 


«hdg0t- 


neits are. intended not only for incubation, but for 
ihMtcsr tor^e young; while many, as that the ]^- 
trldga, serves merely for iucuhation—the puUete. running 
so*>U,sis ttiey leave the shell, and obtainijigi^^ 

te traoS in the an^^tttre,, of ti»d«wjre,,s^). 
JSUijtetite«dstloiw.te.eSgdi and a heautifru aWl'tioh 

to that which 


dry or steril abstraotions. ^e utangtigeent of the 
siihiect is very obvious, and one that most he intelUgihia 
to reader, hotrev«foignorsnt.he may he a| the 
science of orMthok^,: The fo;m hud shnictanre nt thh 
nest constitate the baris of (dsaKficktlon, and that witii^ 
oat any rtiforenee to Hie BatsM order or jEhmliy of ^ 
huiider. Thus w« hare * reiteAK'-tinilsi'' h)f sitch nt rec 
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fbhito 19f^^ttqsalfiAd^,^ybol^i•I:}^«il(W-Wrdfe.!;fa)!lt ., ‘iA(j^r^S,ia J^i!T, J3i>^ 

id«}je«atefMg!«tHerrf<dik^ qftiytioul dsUl of n Sbift;?;}, "*«WW yP 

aad<n|iii^ elhei!#,l^!iioaifknieting ftliritJS.th? WpsfciBeTT' ^s4«^|flW^^aWov.:P^TO^*l^»tWW 
£aiM^*ft<i^i|)ted f(>n ithe*lae6tintei»d^4i 'iMi;.)5tenwe!giv^' 
i»eirtddx^pl^>nnder «iu^>ie«di paMoq* l4)p^hct:p, ji|!. ca^f 
win^;*itii|tiioa'aiu} tik]»ate,«<>ca^a(|i% £iy« 40, coo4eo|:^.tth^insely«A;yrit)ytpf|f 
andilreDOiciUyii ntoniions aoiw ianeedofe (4 acaTwoe^ifit^ u$> 

Witt twtteiUapnt, aod' thereby rttf ifijc the ijaet* oft ^e, av ettyilwlW pla<» wbufe'I^B;^^ 
TttiffliiGCttlotihia niidQrsi: Weishall gieka'afew e^^ Icelkhdic propr^tore of breemns 
fEEHti ittis pftgM, 'iUilit!iatvce bf the; acranfenient above iiccommodHte tlwip, cut out bol/^ 
a4to8e4i*(*<'**^ ''‘’ ■'■«'■' ,■■■•:!■,, ,;■ .uv; ' :,'i sJoping banks, where they, 

' AMong inmr^^iinis^'.'the battk awallow is perhaps tlie but pf which they gladly take 
best fcirett« .'to; Min^.'readerst but ^wo select the scooped out. It is not a little ; 
puffin,i«d:iving>i)ird,‘ ieTQarkable.&r the singular form several other sea-birds, they almi 
of tta hllU which resemhlBB two very short blades of a idiaads, their nests being seldom 
k&tfe applied One agniDst tha other by the edge, so as shores of the mainland, or even o 
tO'>f&na asortof tsiavglci but Iwngcr than it is broad, Icelanders arc so well aware of tl 


jqiife h S3wja'bs?’ JPlMje. 
rer.pt a ,j,\^ip|rri\igih 


j^hia nUdersi: Weahall glesot'afew i^^ Icelandic proprietors, of hree4ibg-j^aa.i^: 44: 
pages, dUdsttative Of the; arrangement abps;e iiccommodate tlwm, cut out hol/^ iqp Ijic 


or any; hpllow place whuih'lJi«y pan §pd,.; Bbmp,. of, 
Icelaudic proprietors, of hreewugs^'^uB.i^: 44’ 4s®F ^ 
iiccommodate them, cut out holps iflio'^'s pp 
tdoping banks, where they \v,Quld not, itdlietwisp^biu]^ 
but of which they gladly take possessioit VYki^ 
scooped out. It is not a little reniarkablB tl^di l}k« 
several other sea-birds, they almost always selfict, sipa|b 
idiaads, their nests being reldom if over fot^; 9.u JjW; 
shores of the mainland, or even of a Jiwge. Mkiu4 .•TTit4 
Icelanders arc so well aware of this, that tlwy kayp^oxT; 


W'iDena aaort^of mavgloi but Msigcr tlian it is broaij, Icelanders arc so well aware ot this, that wiey tiayp^oxT; 
and'chaanded'transversely with three or four little pended a great deal of laiwurinactually forming itlgpdf^ 
fUrrowtinear tho'poiiit. n* In tlw breeding season, nuuie- by Separating from the main island pertain pronmitoriof, 
rous troops of them*visit several places on our coasts, joined to it by narrow isthmuses. : 

particularly the entaillisland of-Priesthohn, near Angle- ; ‘Both the male and tlie female eider-ducks,w.ork;,44 
sey; WliiCh might well.la; called pollia-land, as the whole concert in building their nest, laying a rather con**?! 
sutfhee appears liter^y covered With tliem. Soon after foundation of drift gr.'iGs, dry tangle, and Boarwepd,, 


thedf arrival in May, tiicy prepare for breeding, and it whidi is eoUected in some quantity, Ubcmi this,rnuglf 
i*:;^d the male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, mattress the female eider spreads a bed of ,the .Ahes.t. 
Utslertakes the hardest part of the labour. He begimi down plucked from her own Iweast, and by no.;iut4nSj 
ire scraping up a. hole in the sand not far from the sparingly, but, as Bruunicli informs iia, fiea.ph)g;4trup,- 
shore I and after having got to some depth, he throws so as to form a tliick puffed roll quit4 round .thn nost, 
himself On Iris bock, and with his powerful WU as a | AVfaeii slie is compelled to go in qiinst oC.fppd, aftor.b&r!, 
digger, and hhi broad feet to remore the rubbish, he- ginning to sit, she (;arefully turns tins marginal roll-of 


i*:;^d tile male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, 
ut^rtakes the hardest part of the labour. He begim 
Ire scraping up a. hole in the sand not far from the 
shore I and after having got to some depth, he throws 


whii'Ji is collected in some quantity, UutMi this,roug]t 


exosirateS a banrow, with sea'cral wimiings and turnings, 
fretn eight to teivfeet deep. He prefers, where he can 


down over the eggs, to keep them warm tilfher retuiiui 
Martetis says she mixes the down with inoss t hotfUS., 


find a stone, to dig under it, in ordtsr tliat his retreat this is not recorded by any otlier observer,, we tiiink iii. 
may be tuore securely fortified. Whilst thus employe^ is not a little doubtfid, particularly as, in tlie phg^S 
tile MrdS ate so intent upon their work, tluit they arc chosen fur nestling, she would find it no easy mattStt to 


easily caught by the hand. 


procure moss. It is wortliy of remark, tbat tiiOHgh l tiie : 


‘This bird, flke others which burrow in similar loca- eider-duck lays only five or six eggs, “it is not unooiar,.i 
lities, is accused of dispossessing the rabbits, the legiti- mon to find more than even ten and upvrmds ,ia..the, 
mate prt^ietorS of the soil, ind even of killing and same nest, occupied by two females, which live together, 
devouring tiieir young.' But it would require more in perfect comoird.” . i ; .!i 

autkentie tttttintony than we have yet me t with to con- ‘ The quantity of down in oaoli nt;st is said by V^aiJk. 
vined ns' fflf this (dleged robbery; the only apparent Troil to be about lialf a pounA which, by cleaning, 4s, 


anthentie testimony than we have yet me t with to con- ‘ The quantity of down in oaoli nt;st is said by V^aiJk. 
vined ns' fflf this (dleged robbery; the only apparent Troil to be about lialf a pounA which, by cleaning, 4s, 
evidence'.beiogp that they ere found burrowing along reduced one lialf. By Tennant, who euamiucd th^eiditt’a.^ 
zrttft^ribbifs in-similar holes. If the puffin, however, is nests hi the Farn itiands, off Northumberliand,. it ig . 
reiffiy u rotriier -of rabbit-bwrows, it is too formidably only estimated, when cleaned, at three-quarters; of ,aiiv 
oftriira td^ a|k]w of retaliation with impunity, and few; ounce, and this was so clastici as to flU tiie crown 


birds hr bead Venture to attack it in dm retreat 
Sdriietfnids, however, as Jacobson tells us, the raven 
midces'bm bd dfi&r battie t but AS soon as lie apisroaciies, 
thk'bttffifi'cidfabes him under tiie threat ‘with her beak, 


largest hat. The difference of quantity .in tiieise tiebi 
accounts, theoretically ascribed by tiie tronsUtcra. ;<eC 
Buffon to difference ^ climate, may have .arisen ifrcmti 
the one being the first, and tile other the.itmkttidiAt : 


aadwtickali^ claws intii his bt^ till fae detieams out third nest of the mother duefie v^ if the first; iUBSI to 
with fii aw«re j but the puffin keeps plundered of its down, tiiougli she immediately ;bnilfili a 

fv4««a ^tsinwI^saB !«¥•«« iutuntof*'' '4'tfl ‘VvnfTk Am- aasvrtns) elxsn. swvnsvnf AutettvtffVk 4f.'laawift' imn.nml'.iffctf-'flUCrr 


fhat ^ ^ tumibliis ui^ .Hbd%t; till both fre- second, she cannot ibmkh it' with «&Tao 

que|iii%f^ fiio the sea, wluafe the raven is drowned, before; and if forced to build a third tiaK, haviiigthBbv 


the^&eK grid feasts bfi her eggs or her young.’ 

. sttwefi . ifinstrated by the partridge, 

purid 4S I’hfit none of them possess 

hit^eiit'lis toe. eider-finck, which ytefds the 


nest if riot robbed, it is said tokt he torntehca riene. ;htanr 
‘ The down taken from the nosta becomw.a^todorisle^? 
article Of ebntttoree{ftoiDg sl>ld;;Whsni cletaed,;lto itopnWf,T 
rlk.^dkdla(*ftwetVe toaiings) a<pwiaA.'5 ■In-lT'fiOpftii}- toM.f j 


vumaixe doitorif cbmmoM gehersBy known, lari&’«m{ttttiy told>aoWB amountiBg'tovaitoJjtoaditttitt' 

we bifikvAth^'any riS^'wd.^us'tobs'hersOT’bf'her'' IjMSQi 'beSUt»''tto#fr'.'was’;to«tidbrictiy^to'?:Ql«titotid|o» 
































thinks there is more in 
sfrudtidpf' ‘of hpsfi 


thW'Riveit 
Wt'ffbrti ih^Mbwsf^fiffllA.^ 


'S^Miih’^‘(thid‘cOTb^ irjdfn oiiO^ tb (teottidr, fro'hi' 
I*^|V,; 'I*ihfeu^i, ah^ St Basjl; doiVh td* the' AhhC 'dO 


Ki'Miaio'’ttri’d' Mts Chiirtaye Striitli^'M'W emWotts," 
sti^^' lho‘ latter; as' it* ftohi personai remark,’ “■to ob* 
etfve'thcra dipping their breabtis swiftly into’-pools, and 
flfch Itilhiiidift^y iesdirtiti^ to tiieir nests to terfijicr 

2 ’''ii8tirt(tt- ‘With the tnOisture.” *‘I have frequently 
fTrohi inyTirtndbw;” says the Abbe, “the swiillow 
diWfir bieteftinitik Or ifdpatrlng her nest, which is a 8trao> 
taWB e’rttlrcly ’ dffffcront from all others. She want#' 
ni^ther SS'ood, nor hay, nor bands, but knows how to’ 
riliike k kind 6f piaster, or rather cement, with which 
shfebrects'a dWellinpr ecmaHy secure and convenient for 
Iv^aif'kud all'her faoiily. She has no vessels to receive 
tf'ik'ir8ter''8He‘ uses, nor a barrow to convey her sand, 
tf# 4'ahfrrbl'to rtJix her mortar; but I have seen her 
pass and repass over the basin in the parterre: she 
rkisw hdr winjta, iiiid wets' her breast on the surface of 
thii''wutet;'lifter whieh she sheds the dew over tlie dust, 
atjd then tcBJpfers and works it up with her bill.” Gold- 
strilijh'niep say», “ The nest is built with mud f rom some 
uelffhbouring brook, well-tempered with the bill nioist> 
ebeti with' watyr, for the better adhesion.” Thu ancient 
aedorint Of the swallow's nest, given by Pliny, runs thus: 
"Surely in no oife thing is the wit of silly bii'ds more 
adiHiroMe. The s«-alIows frame their nests of clay and 
ekrth, hilt they Btrengthcn and make them fast with 
straw. In Case at any time they cannot mf«!t with soft 
and fewigh clay, for want thei-cof they drencli and ■wet 
their featha-s with good store of water, and then be¬ 
strew them over Witli dust.” 

‘However plausiMo tliese sever.al modes of making 
billMihg-mOrtar may appear, we have no hesitation in 
pronotiBciug them to be altt>getherfabuloua Swallows, 
we-admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and 
washing on the wing, and also collecting nmd from 
cart-ruts and other places. But they never carry water 
in their bills or on their featliers. They are incapable 
of performing either operotion, for they want the ncoes- 
saiy muscles to Carry water in their mouths, as we can 
ifo, and Wimtever water might adhere to tJieir feathers, 
would be ihsttuatly shaken Off in flying; for, according 
tO’AUr wbservatioRS, it runs off from them as it does 
front the-fcalhers’of ducks and other waterfowl. Jie- 
s'ldcs, their inability to find nstertals sufficiently moist, 
U'M‘«Qjiipi»iiiun altogether improbable, with respect to n 
Ut<d wstieh powerful wing, whoso flight is so excursive, 
a»i iMually iai the vicinity of water. 

( ‘"iEhkt iso^iliquid isreiiuisite, ho'wever, to make their 
nurtpir more affitesiVCi WUl be evident to any person 
w^LviU take the frmible of picking up a little mud 
fnmiijUio latveqdare where the swallows oollect it, and 
eadekymM ’to tnake it adhime to a wall as they do their 
nMlkii<>;Whhat«more thMn. o»ee tried such an expri- 
ment afadhcRSti.tueetsB.: - We have furtitec ascertained, 
bfkfainMningiiieBtsldredng the process ol buildiDg, that 
tlMf^rt^bf aday juat added is considerfd^ more moist 
tikMRJtttt.tiiif: the ruts from whitfo it has ;,b^ takeu< 
11l»dliatiuiyj iuoBeitition: ia« .that ithe awallow# mnpby 
•aimbMOirii^y ifluid ibeiides the water ivhi^ may bo in 
liib afoiiitr!i-4rii«t<:tfau i» the fact* and not » fonqy, ,wc ’ 
drii jhM:auieEMa.breasfoiu:lo 
Wtiith^^dth^iDu^teins tltei ehty with:.''ealiyjs,..^ eptt*.; 
WafreidntM’examlM iirgn 

:iiH3iat»itov.earind»irr; ..MidiOfr-tbiWti 


■'‘upenkftir* 

this ■iT'hd’'trfcB'JI*'3mkh'tay'4»^^ 

keyferel d4y8‘ifreVitfUk'’(y th«.wipmliott/.tmd4J»f»«ElEd^^ 
am begUfi bytiie ipte, wh»«ate Oj^ei 
wbbd’,''tw ‘'dKAlar-Uii If-Aiei6ri4ed’‘whfo; ap-f-piiarM wofod 
pnkses:' lfe*iy'oc!chsionally reltoded’foy‘fak«ibw*flee4htl» 
piirtiesyvorkhig wUh- the’most indtfot^abiB diiiigifoeu: 
'ihe 'direction' of the'' hdOf If id«le hr. the bedyjOi&;S4»di 
tree:'is ■ ghnerkllydownwaiidp, foysmianglq sd’thiiityi’eri! 
forty degreek, the distahoeif six oEveigfat'dtmeihi 
and then straight'down for ten ertivalva ra«M»yiwitM«M; 
roomy, eapScibhS, ttfid as smooth ■ 4 ib if: pOluhsd '.by 
cabinetHiaker; but tliC entraifcc is-ftudicicrudyiiefiii-ijjsi*’ 
so large as to admit the body of'the' ; owjrer;; ikinag- 
tliis labour they regularly carry out the chip8,|! olhta' 
stfewing them at a distan<» to prevent sii3piaioi;b : T 
wsperation sometimes occupies tlie chief part.of a. Weieit..’ 
.'T>-- female, before she begins to lay. Often visitssstlie) 
{dace, passes out and in, exnminea every part, ; ibotik Of : 
the exterior and interior, with groat attention, as OTWiy : 
prudent tenant of a new house sought to do, audi at; 
length takes complete possession, 'f be eggs ore gene¬ 
rally six, pure wliite, and laid on the smooth bottw fd- 
the cavity.’ * 

The pla t/onu builders are well represen ted by tlis eom-. 
inon ring-dove and wood-pigeon, the eagle, osprey, stork,, 
licroii, and the like; the basAel-makers by the jay, roOk> 
and grosbenkl, tile latter of whiolvTorm their nests in a; 
very ingenious manner. Thjfy are formed by long grass 
woven together in the shape of a bottle, and suspeDded, 
neck downwards, from the extremity of a flexible branclH 
the more effbctually to secure tlie e^s and young brood 
from serpents, monkey.s, squirrels, and birds; of. p?ay«. 
These ftests contain several apartments appropriated.tO; 
different purposes; in one the hen perform* the tflHce 
of incubation; anotlier, consisting of a little thatched 
roof, ami covering a percli, without a bottom, is occupied; 
by the mala, who, with his chirping note, cheers Um. 
female during her maternal duties. Borne of the gross .. 
beaks even live in communities, erecting by their jniflt 
labours an enorniotts can<3py among the bdugha of some 
largo tree, and building under this shelter tbeiyr respec¬ 
tive apartments! The ««aws are numerous, and repre¬ 
sented by those whicli weave, their pests of u)oss,> ;s|ool,; 
and tho like; the felt-maAers, such as proceed ft prep.i! 
furtiier, like the common rfoufflncb, and ftwm ft 
ing of ludr, && to line tlieir struatusss; while 
taUors outstrip even these, iu ingenuity, and aBlsdfttely 
sew and knit leaves and fibres together in mch ft mftU- 
uer, that one is almost tempted to join jtlie Amreicftn 
lady who once asked Wilson, half in jest and half in e^t ' 
nest, ‘ if It were not possible to lesm. these bkds tq djora 
stockings.’ Many of these ‘tailors’ sew the leavftBtq-, 
gether merdy for the; purpose of conreeIing;their-ftjretifc 
others suspend thpir knitted fabrics, frore twigs i hii^ tire 
tailor-bird of the East, says Darwip,‘wjUimfc 
nest to tlie extremis of a tender twig, bnt 
more advance to safety by fixing it to tw 
Itpicksup adead kaf,tmd..-Met!ls %l.'to 
one, its slender bill being its neqdle, and 
fine fibres; the lining consists,of fesdhers, gdsiiiiMP|S^ 
down; its eggs mre white: ,tw cotopr of the 
yellow; its length three JaftiiMi its. wd^ 
teentiis of an ounce; so thftt, ti>o reatftEiw- <^ti&m^ 
and the weight of the bita ftre not likdjr.tft.l^W'qde^lt' 
a babitfttiwi so slightiy suspended. 4 tif 1^- 
is preserved re tlto Brinifo J^iisen^ 

After tire tsiiors .rve.'^t^ft. thp . 
i«il(isr*rr-the' rettwiftf; wh^‘ 
cftwyiiwa* 
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cHAMBs^si^ 


iri[»ich for excel* them In eubtUty and aqumen, as they i 
-^ike some among a higher daas of bipeds-^live genQe^ 
men and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery ^ theip. These are panuite birds, re¬ 
presented by ^e ouckoo and cow-bunting, who, haying 
studied the principle of cai bmp with more policy than 
honesty, tiiink others very well off if tiiey have tlie 
honour of nursing their also about-to-be genUemanly 
progeny. 

But it is not only with the mere ddscription of struc¬ 
tures that Mr Rennie occupies his pages; there is much I 
sound observation and pleasing anecdote relative to the 
habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, | 
however, our space will not permit us to advert; but 
we can assure those who have a leisure hour to spend, 
and especially the young, that tliey will find in this 
litUe volume a {lerfect treasure of entertaining and iii- 
struotiVe reading. 

— ---!_- - - 

REFECT OF CHEAP FARES. 

A CORUESPONDENT of a daily newspaper furnishes some 
interesting informatien respecting the pleasure-trips 
between London and Gravesend, the cheapness of wliich 
brings them within the means of the industrious classes, 
who most need occasional relaxation and fresh air. To 
those unacquiunted with that district of England, it may 
be necessary to state that Gravesend is a town situated 
about twenty-eight miles east from London, ou the 
southern Lank of the river Thames, near to its mouth. 
Its position is salubrious, ind it boasts of an eminence 
which already rivals the celebrity of the far-famed 
Brimrose-hill, to which the denizens of the metropolis 
were wont to repair before the mighty power of steam 
wac employed to convey them to tlie more distant 
regions of Gravesend and ‘ Windmill-hill.’ Tht little 
town is also provided with every requisite accommoda¬ 
tion for temimrary refreshment t one of the most ex¬ 
tensive bathing-houses in England, and numerous 
machines for those who prefer a dip in the running 
stream, which is here slightly salted by its near-neigh¬ 
bourhood to the sea. In short, no locality could jxjs- 
sibly present a greater number of advantages to persons 
who, in search of change of scene and air, are obliged 
to crowd the largest share of e.ijoytnent into the shortest 
space of time. • 

To show how eagerly the humbler classes seize oppor¬ 
tunities of healthful enjoyment when they are offered, 
we need orily sAutr-^the following facts. It appears that 
far the last ten years the steamboats which have plied 
between Loudon Bridge and Gravesend—belonging, as 
tliey do, to rival proprietary companies—have, from a 
spirit of competition, been gradually reducing their fares, 
till these have reached the minimum rates of 6(1? for each 
passenger in the fore, and 9d. in the after-cabin, aver¬ 
aging about a farthing pier mile. We learn that, during 
the four months between the Ist of .June and the 30tli 
of September 1844, no fewer than 1,546.923 passengers 
have been conveyed between the two places; a number 
exceeding toree-fourths of the entire population of the 
great metropolis!* These facts also show the great 
Utility of moderate competition and low fares, not only 
to the public, but to those who are generally supposed 
to suffer from them. It is understood that when the fares 
were treble and quadruple what they are at present, the 
affairs of the two great competing companies (known ns 
the ‘ Star' and the ‘Diamond’)"were in by no means a 
flourishing condition. But as rivalry gradually dimi¬ 
nish^ the charges, so in an increased ratio was the pas- 
seuger-troffic augmented i and so, of course, did the 
pecuniary concerns of each company flourish, till, find¬ 
ing theuwlves, as wdl as the public, gainers, they came 
to- an aoueal^ understanding, and so judiciously imited 


■ * WUdk Is not qqlte two mUHon*. Tho amniker of jnfwmstn* to 
Me»rtsln«4 foan |tas oircorastsnae »f there 

tbo ass si ihe stwSSat 
impHeton pay atr^fag R(dl-t»x on oaiUi voyagBr.' , 


their interests^ *8 to enable lham to fix permanently the 
tores at the ttiininemm rate. New companies in the 
meantime started, who are now of course obliged to 
run their boats for the same fares. The money re¬ 
ceived, through the adoption of these low rates, by all 
the London and Gravesend steam-psckets was, during 
the'tour months, Ij.49i9S2, T4s. 54' Ey tor the greater 
portion of this sum was received from decidedly the 
poorer classes of society, and to their credit be it 
stated, that—despite the occasional over-crowding of 
the vessels—the most prejudiced acknowledge that, 
considering the ‘seas of heads’wandering about in so 
small a place at the same time, it was not possible for 
them to conduct themselves with greater regularity and 
decorum. It must, however, be evident that a limit 
ought to be placed by law to the number of passengers 
in each of these not very roomy boats; for sometimes 
1200, and ewn 1.500 persons, are known- to have teen 
carried at one trip. The great object to he attained is 
fresh air, and a large proportion of the congregated pas¬ 
sengers are obliged to he stewed up in close cabins. Yet 
it appears that discomfort is the chief objection; for, 
strange as it may appear, accidents are rare; the whole 
million and a half of passengers were conveyed ‘ with ¬ 
out one single aeeident occurring to human life. 1 
think,’ adds our authority, ‘the public have cause for 
congratulation ; and to the difleront companies the 
greatest credit is due for the care taken, and the ex- 
treinc skilfulncss displayed, in the management of their 
boats.’ j 

We feel great pleasure in recording these facts, chiefly 
Ix-cause they sliow to the steamboat, railroad, and 
other great convej'ance companies, that Iftw fares, while 
the means of indulging tl)c hard-working classes with 
health and recreation, ace, commercially speaking, 
decidetily profitable. I'lic history of the well-managed 
Gravesend coniiianies proves the fact. If that, however, 
should not be suflicicntly convincing, a glance at the 
recent proceedings of the Brighton railway proprietary 
will substantiate it beyond question. Recently, the 
managers of that hitherto not very successful specu¬ 
lation have adopted the cheap excursion system, and 
■with such success, that their affairs have improved to 
a degree which has proved highly satisii ctory to the 
shareholdw-s. 

We may, in conclusion, state generally our opinion, 
that the great locomotive companies of this country 
liave, up to the present time, acted too exclusively 
on the principle of making all their arrangements with 
the obje(;t of gaining the patronage of the few rich, 
instead of that of the many jwor. Tliey are, however, 
now teginnitig to learn that thirty shillings, paid out 
of thirty diflerent leather pouches, are more valuable 
than a pound paid out of one silk purse. 

RAG F A I R. 

We translate the following account of a curious corner 
of East London from the lievue des Deux Mandesi adding 
such information of our own as may be necessary. The 
passage occurs in one of a series of articles by M. I.,^on 
Faucher, entitled Studies of Eugland (Etudes sur FAn- 
gleterre). 

‘ At Whitechapel [near to whirii Rag Fair is sitnatod], 
were it not for the incessant fog of the cHraate, oiie 
might fancy tone’s self in a southern city. The counte¬ 
nances met with have nothing English in them; tlw pre¬ 
vailing habits are those of Tmedo Street, N^lee, of the 
suburb of St ,Tohn at Marseilles, or of the Rm Mptifie- , 
toad in Paris.’ [This is accounted for by the nutnber 
of ibreigners and thrir descendants who reside in this 
quarter of Xhndon. After the rfevocathm hf the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, some tbou^ds of Frenchmen settled 
in Spltalfleldi^ trhich is otose to Whitechapel* and com¬ 
menced tlto Idlk nmnatoctosy* 'Miiikdi that parish is 
fatoont. Hbsto (ff Italian ahd other torrigh eMIgtmits 

hrinf'tKsiH' j 

the dodts, is daUy paraded by saBoto ftom everyJSSttlt i 
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tli» worUL] etf* the Engiisli live shut upiu thfir 

houses, w&hnv tbe43A8tlefl private life; ^utall tJi# 
vagabond population of Whitechapel live in the gteepti. 
Merry-looking women are leated on the step* of the 
doors, or tew at the open windows, the better to see the 
passing crowd. . Defiers in dressed food cook in the 
openairr Cb that the stench of vegetables and fish arising 
from thter frying-pans flU the crossways. Fruit-sellers 
and old dothesinen solicit the passengers to buy their 
warea The cries of hawkers, the sounds of conversation 
either carried on upon the pavement, or from window 
to window, the squalling of children, the songs bawled 
from the interior of pnbjic-houses—all forming a scene 
the southern gaiety of which bewilders the spectator, 
and almost makes him doubt that he is but a short dis¬ 
tance from the Tower of London, and from the boun¬ 
daries of the city. 

‘ To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is 
necessary to visit the rag market, or, more properly, 
“ Kag Fair." The pla<!e is still, and has been used as 
a rag market for more than a hundred and fifty years ; 
for Daniel Defoe makes it the scene of the arrest of 
Colonel Jack, one of his heroes. In point of faet, the 
scenes which take place even now .appear to lielong to a 
time far remote from modern civilisation. The ni.nrket 
is held in an open space Ixitwcen heaps of rubbish.’ 
[Formerly, Kag Fair was nothing more tlian a street 
with horises on each side. A few ye.ars since, they were 
pulled down, and have not been rebuilt.] ‘ Tliis open 
space is aocossUile through two narrow lanes. A covered 
shed occupic.s tiie middle; hut the crow-d of buyers and 
seUt rs which besieges it is so large, that most of tVic 
transactions ;tre carried on onlsidc. Towatds four 
o’clock in the afternoon Kag Fair begins to get animated. 
Twoortliree thousand .lews spread themselves over the 
place, by turns buyers and sellers of the same articles.’ 
[The visitor to any part of Ismdon v ill have remarked 
the constant erv of ‘ Clo! c’o! elo! ’ (clothes), which 
.assails liis ears from early morning till mid-day. This 
proiieeds entirely from the .lews who perambulate the 
town for the pnrjiosc of buying old clothes, rags, or 
auytluug for which they can find a market. Besides 
these, a vast number not only of .Tews, but Jewesses, 
hawk about china, glass, &c. which they barter against 
cast-off garment.s. In the afternoon they all meet in 
Kag Fair, and make such purchases of or exchanges 
with their brethren as may l>c eventually protitahle; for 
the Jew, besides seeking for old clothes, is constantly 
on the keen watch for new markets. If lie find out, for 
iustimec, that an individual wants a particular article, 
he will get it fur liiin, he it what it may. He goes to 
Kag Fair, first finds out who has got the mercliundise 
he requires, and then learns the kind of things the 
holder of wliat he covets may hapjien to stand in need 
of. He then sets in motion an elaborate process of 
barter. Beginning with old clothes, ho chops and 
changes one thing for another till he gets what he 
wpntSi Thus M. Faucher is right in saying that the 
^evt* .are in turn buyers and sellers of the same 
aiHcles. But every transaction begins with old clothes, 
which may be said to be the currency of Kag Fair.] 

‘Jt is amusing to hear with what an earnest air, and 
in what pompous terms, they will vaunt the excellence 
of. their miserable merchaiidise. “ First-rate coat! 
superfine doth!” cries one while holding up a great¬ 
coat, wprn threadbare at tlie scams, an4 which has 
P 9 *^ from master to servant before falling into the 
vhw’si, hag,, “ Splendid hatl” bawls a second; “ heau- 
tiihl gQMrnI’* a third, displaying « faded silk dress 
trhidl %w served for three generaHons. AU of these 
rag*, hoover, have their price, and everytln^g finds a 
pn«3i»»M. This sort of merchandise is piled up in 
oeUai^i in the n^bouthood, thus transformed into 
WMeSewses.’ [A vwt quanrity of tattered apparel is 
Iretead, the edonies, and dther {daees. 
Whim cH"th con ho loteiSf 

tegotte 


‘ The morltet price of rags iuut 
well as that qf corn pr public segiplllfie* ite 

former, the price depends pn the 
the supply, and the merchants arriving 

bending under the weight of their enoripnhs hjM^i;,^iteSf 
the price of the »toek at each instant. Thpugh;il>fMpi 
of disheoesty«may he expected in such ah assem}^., 
yet tliey arp extremely rare, Jews wi]! not chesjt. <mo 
anotlier.’ , . . 


READlNft ALOUD IN WORKSHOPS. . 

The following scnsihlo and useful letter, from* a working 
iniin ill Dundee, is iirintod word for word as wo reooivea 
it:— 

Or.N'Ti.miEN—Reading a few well-timed remarks in ybtir 
Journal of yesterday (October 19) relativo to the too timph 
j ii' .j!eeted, lint necessriry practice of reading aloud,'hua itt- 
. .S‘ -< I inc to send you the following brief account of the 
a;' / m at present jiractised by the lia.cUlerB of Dundee 
(and the same may lie said of the wliole flax-drcBSing body 
tliroughout .Scotland) :— 

Every lai-ge mill liiw one, two, three or more haols- 
Iing-Bhop.s att.aehcd. Eiieh shop,* however limited tllo 
nuniher of workmen employed, gets one local newspaper, 
and one lildinhurgh, (ilasgow, or tsnidon newspaper, the 
workmen appointing a maiifor collecting the subscriptions, 
and looking after tlie regularly receiving the papers. A 
little sipt.abbling at times takes place about the propriety 
of ordering certain papers, the continuing or discontinuing 
them ; but this is iptickty settled by the pnmdea/^ taking 
up the nnrtilier of votes for olich paper, the minority of 
course giving in to the ranijority ; but in cases where the 
voting is nearly equal, the paper of each partyis subecribed 
for alternately ; and very often, when there are two-thi^s 
of tlie workmen of auy sho)) for one paper, and onc-tldrd 
for ani;(tier, then one paper eotnes two weeks sueeessivSy, 
and the paper of the other party comes once in tlireo weeks. 
One sTiop also givc.s another shoj) papers in exchange; by 
this means it is no uncommon thing for a shop to have one 
paper for civeh day in the week, apart from cheap periodicals. 

Each man is expected to read an equal share of any 
l»per, whether he is ideased with it or not, so that the 
majority tUiuk it should be read ; how^jver, thete is no 
ComfaiUing ally one to rettd, and it is a very Ate qocurrctioe 
for any one tq refuse. Should the shop he too large for 
some individuals beiug able to inalto themselves heard, 
then they must find some, one else to read for them, which 
i.s easily done by working for the reader till he has read 
his eoluinp or share. After everything of any iniiarrtance 
has been read, eaeli workman generally gives his opmiqsi 
upon tliis or that sjiecch, town-coiineil & 0 . &C. 

I liave often wished some of onr worthy M. P.’s ooivld Just 
have heard a few of the unso)diisticated remarks made upon 
some of their rapluromlg-Teceired speeches; for in hacklmg- 
sliops it is the matter of a speech tliat is looked, to, not tba 
language—the utility of a detiato, not the length nor tlpo 
cleverness disidaycd. By this moans the flaxrdressers, oil 
a body, have become bettor infornied than any other class 
of working-men, .and, as a natural consequence, become nsotU: 
intelligent. Many who hayo learned the flax-dressing buisl- 
ne,ss, and could neither read nor write when they com-' 
menced, have, WJr means of reading aloud—tjiat is, th 
hearing others read—have actually tieen forced through 
shame to Icam what tiicy might m all probability'hbvn 
remained ignorant of; and 1 have heard many a |qoa 
reader boast that a few years ago he ‘ eouldua’ tell a Hby 
a bull’s foot! ’ ft may be said by some that it w<iu|fi bo' a 
means of camsingmeu to negleot their work, should rewBog 
in shops become general; but it is a rematkahls .fiuit, that 
iu those hackling-shops where most papers ox boc^ are 
read, most work is done. Tlie cost of the Wpen ih a mere 


trifle, foy each paper sells for at least fwd-th&ds of tte 
value; some of the workmen buying, readk jihr'Hie ev erUM 
tot the benefit of their femilles; auid th^ |^f aJtdgetlMn^ 
when a few days old, to send to some dligtiinlMei^; sontfr 
papers sell for their full vtlnc. Yhter Jquniai ht B«n«wJ 
br&igs ftoTO threo-lialtpeace, to tv^^iMnuwv each ■» 
tliat a ferthing or lialj^iany is geu^ly oveft to help to 
make up the deficiency of somethixig else. 'Were our wage* 
a littlo butter (and ourmastom teB u« Umytomrid aSM to 

v-f,''-'s rir'ittTmtt .»* .rews v.xi.' . 
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rive more, but that they will onlyiSte^s^ jf rfote voh® 
else does: nona will make a beginpittg, j . wcf ate 
strikes: and maieteas oftly laugh Ste ttsir and 

shops a littlA hod!tlueK^?-aur homes it littte larger, and' 
better Amkianail:!--! fim ccqiil^cnt .^iiiC'dreslIgrs wotild be 
Kiirpassbd by no ®)dy of \^|^g ihefewhatfSvtir for intel¬ 
ligence: Infbnnatlon, clcanlinoss, and exenylary ^pondnet 
Vou Caa.siak 9 tehat use.bf this you please. I am,'gontle- 


men, yonr very Obeatent servant, AVuCiam Hay. 



ORANRE GROVES OE SI' JIICRAEV. - 

Tlio oraijee plantations or quintas of 8t ?Jicliaol are of 
largo oxteiit, always oncirelcd by a wall from tlfteon to 
tw’TOty fecit high, ami within a thick plantation-belj; of tho 
faj*, cfe3fc»>-tirt!e, fern, birch, iVc. to protfect tlio orsiiljrb-trccB 
from tho sea-t)rec?!eR. The trees in>o propagated from 
ahoote or laft crs, whioh arc bent at tho lower end into tiio 
gniun3> and ooVOred yitu soil imtil roots begin to strike, 
when they arc scjwirated ftotii the parent stem, (ind trans¬ 
planted into a'small excavated well about three feet deep 
(lifted with pieces of lava; and aurronnded at the top by 
plantations of lanret, young faya, and broom), until the 
tender omu^eT’plants sutticicntly strong, at w iiich period 
the’ plantatiorts iminediatcly round tlu-m are remov(ul, 
and eaeh plant begins to shoot up and tlonrisii, after n hieh 
no farther c»rt' is 4 ,ken of it, beyond, tarring oeeasioft- 
ally the stem, to previmt injury by insects ; and it in time 
spreads out with tho ingiestio Inxurianee of a clicstnnt- 
j In this country it only requires seven years to bring 

I an orange plantation to good bearing; nnd'cach tree, on 
I arrlrttig at fiill growth a few years after, will then imnu- 
I ally, upon im average?, prAdiico from IS.OOO to 1G,(IOO 
oranges; a gentleman told me he had once gatlierod 
26,0011. The crops are purcliascd, previous to their arriv- 
j ing at a state of maturity, by tlie niercliriuts, wiio asm r- 
i tai# the value of the year’s probabh? produce through tlm 
triedinni Of c-Xperienced men, and then make their otfor 
I accordingly, llie men tluis employed to value orange oropis 
gain a livelihood ther'cby ; and sueli is the skill whereto 
they attain, that by walking once througli a plantation, 
and giving a general glance at the trees, they iiro enabled 
to state, with the most astonishing ncmiraey, on wii.at 
number of boxes the merchant may calenlate. It Ijeeonies, 
however, qnitij a inatter of speculation to tlie purchaser, 
as orange crops arc a very uncertain i>ro))erty,' and t-niject 
to various casualtie* between the time they are thus valued 
and the gathering. For insta-'ce, a confinuaiiee of cold 
north or norrti-easterly'Bjind will cot tlieni off: a violent 
storm Will sometimes lay the whole crop on tlu! ground in 
a night; or it may be entirely de.stroyed by insects. No¬ 
thing can exceed rich luxuriant appcaranco of these 
HesjK.TM'nr^fiWlrtflr during the prineij)al fruit immtlis-— 
DSi.iely, from November to March, when the craerald tints 
of the unripe, and golden hue of the mature fruit, mingle 
their beauties wiUi tlie thick dark foliage of the trees ; and 
when the bright Ddoriferous blossom diffuses a sweetness 
through tlie auTTOitnding neighbourhood which is quite 
dcUciohs -—Boiits IVkiiirm Tdamla. 

COMMON U8E OE. METAbS. 

If a eonvincing and fomiliar proof of the cxterisire ap¬ 
plication of tiie. metals to the commotv purposes of life 
wore required, we need only refer to the ease of many !i 
common cottager, who could not carry on his daily con- 
oems and ob'et^tlons without the ossistancu of several of 
tlicsic substancee. He could not, for instance, make ids 
larger purebases, nor pay his rent, without silver, gold, and 
copper. Without iron, he could neither dig, nor plough, 
nor reap; and, with respeSt to his habitation, there in 
sftiJfcely a part of the structure itself, or of the furniture 
contained in it, which is not heW together, to a greater or 
less extent, by means ot'the same metal; aad maiiy articles 
are dthcr entirely of iron, or of iron partially and amnn-- 
flidaliy coated with titi. Zinc, and copper, and antimbi\y, 
and lead, iSad thi, am h(^|idhent'parts of his pewtof and 
hTftihm utensils. 1* a mmin IngiftdlfiJrt in tho 

UiL^uo rating of j^'hutn^Oiiuinxir: imbal^ aad ul%tiii%- 
itnd mctela ,pcrhdpji more rare and costly tlian these, as 
Cto^e, Hwe^loycd In the glazing of his drinking*caps 
i .*ud> a he be .the {tesMg^ of a fgwlipgirp^ 


most wiiWOhtesloi^rtftg'plaws.yomcm 
Itete-au}' idea of. Tlicre atea.fcWelweigiiSjm:.': V: r; ^ i.-.nj.r.'it-vjtM:-,,, 


■' rat mwifo MORE. 

BV S. W. PAnTBIDO*. 

I’M. love no more, said I, In sullen ■mood: ^ 

Tho world la wholly selfish, false, auA: vain; ’ v 
The gonenuu) heart but courts ingratitude. 

And friendship woos but insult and disdain: 

Far from a cold and wortliioas woild I’U giestOi ? L 
VVIiy sliould my best affections imreguiicd waate ? 

1 fled the busy tlirong, and turned my feet 
IVIipiv towering trees in sunny defls rejoiee, ' ' 

But !dl things seemed, amid my lono ratrcftt. - v ..,. 

I'o mourn my stem resolve, and chMo mg choice: - v 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, : , 

And with a hopeful trust to love my feUawrniCi). 

A hove my bivid the branebes fondly lyivaUiadv 
Tho social biril.s flew joyous to and fro, 

Tho flowrets in each othcr’.s liosom breathed - 
Nothing was lonely in its joy or wo: 
laiving andloved, nnvexed by wrath snij strife,' 
Knch felt, or setuued to feel, that love alune is life, f 

Keen with the meanest and most hurtfuj things, 

Tho sweetest flowers would fondly intertwirtcf 
Around the thistle seo tho woodbine tilings, 

A lid ’iiunth the niglitshudo blooms the egliuitiivr; 
None was too'.vortldess to bo loved, and none 
Too proud or falsely pure his htnther to disown. ' 

Shame on thee, sour mistrusting heart, I cried; 

Back to thy fellow.s and to faith hsain : 

In truth and love unWeariediy eonttde, 

A nd let thy eharrtj- thy strength iOistain : . 

IVoiihl.st thou with foul distrust detilg hois.''s -sjriiig,. 
Amid a loving world tlie sole unloving tide); i‘ 


WASTE OE TIMK. . . ' 

The proverbial oraeies of oiu' iHirsimowiond aiictstors Iiavs 
iiilbrmed us that the fatal waste of fortune 1 » b.v sityili 
pei).se.s, hy the pnifu.sion of suras too little shljtjy to .Tlanri 
our caution, and whioii wc never buITot oitTBcWea tO'Cftn- 
siucr tojicthor. Of the same kind i» pKidigaiity of Kfos’ko 
that ho|ie-s to look back hereafter. wiib satiafaction. iqicua. 
past years, muBt learn to know the present value,of «iiy;l^ 
minutes, and endeavour to let no particle, of time. f^Jl use¬ 
less to the ground. A11 Italian philoiopiicr’ Ckpmssed' ih 
his motto that time Wns Ids estate': an cStetM bidecd; 
that will produce nothing without, noltivatitaii:'but 
always abundantly repay the labours of indnstry)! Jqicl 
satiaiy the most extensive deHres, . if nq part qt lie 
sutt'ered to lie waste hy neglij^eneni “fb bC’.qvcMttii W 
noxious plants, or laid out for show fatlifti'tlHni fbr ti’se.^ 
./fi/insoM. ''' ‘i.'; - '' .It 

BUTIKS OP liAIt/V'MMlv- ; f'-vi' h.iitt-i 
It is a p.rcat misfortune tltet i«eO;ploite'i»«lteibniy‘(ii^ 
tliemselves with idle and imagmniy (tdiciaes.bhewrtiisg;, 
would behave, and wtiattlipy WiO«Id'4i<b!!VWo,|l|^<W,,iuj|i;gIt 
or such a situatioa. They, wwil^ 
exemplary »(,to they very great, v’toT learMtid, ¥(w' 
wcaltny, very retired, v^y^Hld; 'S»a‘'tlft 
neglect the gift which te 'ta Mimn, iWd Sh®>’'irt»iki#Wt9w 
appointed for them, whilti they tltet>':tthitihi. 

ispot, Alas 1. i;lHi|t mqs's tbaii^%M>>q|fMbpHq.takg^i^ 
with tlzeaws. wd tewffes, .wort^^^ I 

they iti aniith^ tthtfbh,’wlilfoth0Ch»f”^*dbrri’Ofmh'coh- 
siite ih tW iteiMhdus dlsch^ df ’ thCih-’ddttilfc dihlMi lte*'' 
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NATIONAL REPROACHES ABOUT UNFORTUNATE 
MEN OF GENIUS. 

It seems to be considered quite right and proper that 
the premature death of a man of poetical genius under 
the pruBsure of misfortune, should be laid to the charge 
of his country! as if the nation had been under a re¬ 
cognised mdtal Obligation to nourish and support him. 
Thus Scotland is blamed for the fate of Bums; and 
thus England may in like manner he reproached for the 
tragic history of her Otway and her Chatterton, or for 
the more recent neglect exiHirienced by Robert IJloom- 
fleld. We have long been convinced that there is some 
fallacy lurking here, and our opinion is confirmed by 
certain circumstances of comparatively recent occur¬ 
rence. * 

It is certainly very striking tliat, in the cases of for¬ 
tunate authors, the'public at large is never seen to liavc 
been the source of the good fortune. Several poets, as 
I'ojic, Scott, Byron, have indeed realised considerable 
sums by the sale of their poems; but there an equi¬ 
valent was given in the books. In some other instances, 
poets have had places and pensions; but tJiere it was 
political interest which operated, and the fortunate son 
of the Muses was in no way distinguislied from the herd 
of common men who live upon the public money witli 
or without equivalents of service. What we mean is, 
that there is no case of tlie public coming forward and 
saying, ‘ Tou arc a man of genius—we think you ought 
to be supported, and here is a living for you, that you 
may sing in ease and tranquillity.’ In short, if literary 
men have ever enjoyed a subsistence equal to other 
men, it has not been from anything like a direct exten¬ 
sion to them of public beueflceuec. The public, as a 
pablic, never makes tlie least interference in their 
behalf. 

'Blit, it will be said, ‘ The public does not need to in¬ 
terfere in the of a man who enjoys a good living 
otherwise. It S only where there is a want, that it is 
called upon to come forward with its purse. And how 
oftendios itmade snbscn^iptiuns to smxour both men of 
geuius and their children, and other connexions ?’ Here, 
wC sny on the contrary, tihe public, as a public, does no¬ 
ting. , Ip all auph cates; the beneficence conies from a 
linjiied number of individuals, whom it w ere almost as 
absurd to the pubUc, as it was to give tiie name of 
the Renple of England to ttie tliree tailors of Tooh y 
St^.' It is aald, for instance, the public has phiced 
thi?! ^ijat; pf ^ Bht the rigid Jhei it, 

thint^ts WM idoue by about two hundred persons, 
being about the one himdrM and thiri^-Hiousandlk part 
of the whole public—and thoio, as we happen to know 
well, were wit Ih iiie person* who nfi^t ;ha^ 

a ftfod; of 

literary (fiass in i^nburgh, for example, not ene gavo 


I a sliilling, or even answered the letters addrosted tb 
Acm on the subject. So also ‘the pitblic’ has sUt)-' 
jh lied two thousand pounds fb relievo'the family of 
Mr Loudon from debt; the actual subscribers being 
probably not more in number than in the preceding tti\. 
stance.* John Clare, the most brilliant genius produced 
amongst tlie English peasantry, is supported by ‘ tlio 
public’ in a lunatic asylum : for ‘public’ read ‘two or 
three persons.’ The English, ns a’ public, have been 
utterly neglectful of this extraordinary man. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, were all of them unendowed men of 
genius living in our own age, and what did the public 
do for them? It allowed thesfirst to live iu sole dejicn- 
denco upon a private gentleman, the second to drudge 
at a desk till he became entitled to a small pension from 
his cniiiloyers, mid the fourth to write the daily sheet 
for the daily subsistenee, till he sunk into a prcmatifre 
grave. And when something is done for men of geuiu.s 
or their connexions, it is equaUy found that the merit of 
calling for, collecting, and bestowing it, is due to one cr 
two individuals. The public allows the most piteous 
cases to pass unnoticed for years, although pretty fully 
i apprised of them; and it is only when some single per¬ 
son of the requisite energy gives himself strenuously to 
the w'ork, that the end is accoxnplislied. 

Now, if communities are in no case the benefactors 
of those, authors wlio are fortunate, and never do any¬ 
thing whatever for necessitous literary men, or tliose 
connected with them, hut leave all su^yjjjod^eeds to lie 
done by a few individuals when they aretoTioTBit* at all, , 
there must bo a fallacy in tlie outcry so invaiiablj' made 
when a particular case of poetical misery and death oe- 
curs. 'VThy this outcry, when we ourselves are patiently 
seeing the system kept up by which such occurrences 
are inevitable ? Why one nation taunt another, when 
it has made no provision to prevent the s.'ime oceurreuee 
falling in its own hands to-morrow? Why cmidemn a 
past age for tho*neglect of genius, when evary day we 
are equally neglecting it? If in any one country under 
the sun there were puUic regulations insuring that pea 
of genius should be well treated, then there might be 
some justice in twitting other countries with the Vrant 
of such regulations. But while the whole matter is 
everywhere left, as it is, to mere chance, and the bene¬ 
volent impulses of a very few persons, there can evi¬ 
dently be no r.ationaIity in such censure. 

Granting that tills point is establisNd, R toay he 
iiiquired hpw far it is desiraMe, tmd haw to 

form systematic plans for a uatumal ittoctfor and si^- 
portto men (tf literary genius. It'^nat at once eccur 

—-—— ■ ■.tt; —- T- rr- v" '■ — TrA'lv;. ^ .{ ' -t *. 

* A«(li after' all, ti.ieto of this wSlirhl^ 

dovm the splrifa) and onergies of an sinlable woman, whose life h^ 
f<H-yearn 1»endevv*s)d>vdP«iattib« ISBSl fotocniiii^ ptMdtrWPric 
imctortaken for the diato(UEe.a{.itiiiSidet>l, .VI ti >' vs-x. 
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tiiat there would be great difficulty in making any just 
arrangement of the kind, seeing that it must after all be 
confided to men whose judgment would be liable to bias, 
and who might therefore misdirect the funds. It must 
equally be obvious that there is great danger in endow¬ 
ing men for a special exertion of their iptellqgts, since 
tliey are by that very endow^ment deprived_of all hut a 
very abstract kind of motive for exertion. A poet who 
had been sufficiently tuneful in iMJvert}^ might liecome 
j mute under the influence of a comfortable pension. It 
j is, no doubt, hard to come to tliis conclusion, for we 
I often see ‘nothing ajiparently wanting but an iiidepen- 
! dent aliment to enable bighly gifted minds to apply to 
! tasks of great public usefulness ; yet there are so many 
[ instances of‘indolence being induced by such regular 
i 1 supplies, that .there can be no doubt whatever of the 
I natural temleiKy of such causes to produce suc^h effects. 
Ij There is, tlmrcfore, a general disinclination to licar of 
' provision being made by the public for literary rncii; 

and we can have no room to expect that sncii an ar- 
: rangcineut will ever ,^beeomo part of the policy of any 
: state, however civilised. 

Wiiat liojax then, is left for the sons of genius ? Only 
! that, we fear, whicii is left to all ibrtuneless men—to 
1 work out a subsistenco for themselves by their own 
exertions. Tiiis tliey may do either by ordinary i>ro- 
1 fessions, or by the supply of that literature which will 
yiclii immediate profit, leaving tlie liigher achievements 
, of the intellect; to niomeAs of leisure. Talents suited 
j' for a high walk may tiins be expended on a Inimble 

I i one; great works may be forbidden; and thus the 

II public, as well as the man of genius, may suffer. But, 

!! oiirthe other hand, it may be e.vpeeted t.liat a verj’ i'or- 
i: eible and true genins will be stimulated iiy the very 

dilficultie.s in its path, and work a way tlirougii them, 
i^owers of self-helpfidness will be evolcad ; the spirit of 
independence, being noiirlslied, will give additional value 
and ehanuder to tiio productions of the inteUeet; and 
; tlms the public and the author himself, instead of Ioscts, 

1 may tie gainers. The relief of unfortunate men of genius, 

! bow^ is tiiis t'J be eflbcled? Let it be left, as heretofore, 
i to tlie kindly impvflses tliat are ever found in tlie breasts 

■ of some of those who become .he immediate witnesses of 
] distress. A case of neglect may now and then, from ]«■- 

^ culiar circumstances, occur; but some such exceptions of 
' evil are to be looked tor in all human aftnirs. We would 
j expect, s'-c men of literary abilities bere- 

i after uraeVi less needful of external aid of any kind than 
i tiny- have been in past ages. Their productions are 
i amongst the ne<a!s.sariGa of life in modern times, and 
I their trade should therefore, in fair circumstances, be a 
I good one. As their abilities, moreover, are suiierior to 
’ those of tiieir fellow-creatures, so should they be more, 
i instead of less, able to secure the means of keeping off 
iwant. It has ever been a prevailing sin of ttie literar.v 
I' class, fostered by the very cant which we aim at up- 
j I rooting, to look^to others for aid, to expect ‘ something 
I i to lie done for themtlius losing the lienefit of their own 

■ inborent energies, and degrading that genius whieli it 
j should be tlieir aim to keep pure and unsjKitted Irom 
I the world. Again, tliere is a too common inclination 
j amongst men of genius, eitlier to a culpable negligence, 
i with regard to their affairs, or an extravagance equally 
i ruinous, as if they were somehow to be independent of 

all tlie ordinary rules of prudehcc. It would be well for 
them to reflect that the greatest of their whole set— 
William Siiakspeare—was careful of his means, and 
realiMd a competency, without, for anything we can 
see, incurring the odium of his fellows, and that Burns, 
with seventy pounds a-year, kept free of debt. Talk of 
the inpjmpatjbifily of attention to the affairs of com¬ 
mon life with fhC Viigh conceptions of the inventive 
mind, when could perform every duty of a man of 
the world, nt tlie same time that he produced his mar¬ 
vellous finttons! Let literary men, we say, undertake 
the care of their own interests in a manly an^ rational 


spirit, and give a reasonable degree of attention to the 
days that are to come, and their fortunes must be equal 
to those of any other class of men in tlie same degree 
useful to the communitj% 


■ THE MILL AND THE MANOR. 

I'AUT II. 

On the d.ay following the accident which we h.ave re¬ 
corded, the whole state of affairs at Crumble Hall 'was 
changed. Instead of wearing the aiipearaucc of a ne¬ 
glected tenantless mansiofi, as it had done for years 
past, it was now a st'ene of as much bustle and excite¬ 
ment as a fiisliiunalile country residence during tlie 
shooting season. Klegant carriages, belonging to the 
iieiglitionring gentry, were continually driving up to 
tlie dilapidated lodge, witli inquiries regarding tlie 
young lady wiio was its accidental teiiaut. Exfiressts, i 
borne by footmen and grooms, came and went lictween j 
tlie liouse and tlie jiark-gate; for horses could not 1 
be driven up to Crumble Hall, on account of tlie ‘ drivi!’ ! 
being tangled witli weecll Servants in elegant livery | 
loungc'l about tlie entry of tlie mansion t the gossips ! 
and idlers of tlie village, attracted by tlie c.vtraordinary | 
eliange in the aspect of Crumble Hall, discussed the ij 
Mceident and its eoiiseinience.s in various parts of tlie j 
domain, liven the few deer that were left seanipeied | j 
liither and tliitlier over the ]i:trk ns if fvigliteiii.ii out 11 
of tlieir wits. In short, one day- liad cfl'i^dtsi a coniiili te j | 
revolution in ttie aspect of the old maiior-liouse it.sell', ! i 
and of ail around it. jj 

The squire siirouded biniself closer titan over in his ; 
favourite muniment room, but cuiild*H)b.seri'(; from the i' 
window all tliat was going on. He stared in hevvilder- .j 
inent and wonder at the extraordinary oecurrenees tliat !| 
were passing before liis eye.s. He eould not (.•iin!]ire- H 
liend liow the aeeidental relief of a damsel, wlioni mi:.- jj 
fortune bud overtaken, eould possibly produce so ext; a- I 
ordinary a eonmiotion in ids seelnded establi.sliinent. j| 
ill tile inid.st of ids relleetion.s Cliarles Reiiiiedy bui'.- t ' ( 
into tlie room in a state of great exultal ion. * The crisis ^! 

past!’ lie exelidmiil. ‘ Slie is out of .linger. Aiier ii 
a i'i'.dit of tile most intense anxiety to us ell, conscious- d 
I'.ess ha.s returned, witliout any of those ill eiieets whieli [ 
were antieipatod.’ i | 

Till! old gentleman .sat in lii.s Idgdi-back eliair, ami I 
answered with as nmcli dignity' and c£dniiie.s.s as tin; ■ j 
auTceable news — acting tijion a reidly good iieart— I 
oiiabled him to assume, ‘That be felt glad to liear the ; 
young wom.in vva.s better.’ j 

‘And now, my dear uncle,’ saiil Kennedy, ‘let me 
iutreat you not to In; so rude to her panmt.s, who still d 
Temaiu below, as not to .see tliem. 1 am again the 
liearer of a message from lliem expressive of a wihii t i i 
tender personally tlieir thanks for your hospitality to , 
tlieir daughter. But you seem pale, ugitated, my dear i 
uncle,’ continued Kennedy, perceiving the effect wliieii j 
unwonted excitement laid wrought umm tlie recluse. : 
'I'iie old gentleman passed his liand ovrar Id.s lirow, and 
eomplained that lie felt as if he were iii a dream. Tlie 
noise of the comers and goers ilistraeted his ideas from 
the one subject they hail been unremittingly fixed on 
for years. As to receiving eonipany, that was quite out 
of the question. Was it not enougli tliat they liad in¬ 
vaded bis Infuse, and turned the putilic of Crumbleton 
loose into his park? ‘And, sir,’ added Mr Crumble, 
gradually recovering aniimation, ‘ I sliould lie glad to I 
know who tliese jieople are, th^t first place my house , j 
in a state of siege, and then would iuvatie the sane- h 
tuary of my pri vate leisure, by forcing their acquain- | 
tauce upon me ?’ 

‘ The gentleman is proprietor of the next estate!’ 

‘What!’ said Mr Crumble, ‘the cotton-spinner who ' 
disfigured the prospect by a mass of unsightly build¬ 
ing?’ 

At this moment Penthouse maile his apiiearaiice with 
a message from the persons spoken om-Bir James and 
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Lady Spindler—even more urgent than that hfought by 
Kennedy. ‘ I cannot see,’ said tlie latter, ' how you can 
any longer resist these people’s civilities.’ 

‘ Civilities!’ returned the squire in an unusuidly 
vehement tone. ‘ Has not the man raised a huge brick 
abomination at the very foot of my park ? Has he pot 
changed the bed of the stream, wiiieli flowed in its 
■wonted course since the days of Sir Hiliiebrand Crumble, 
who caused it to fll) a fosse when our house was fortified 
in tlie times of “tlu! Roses?” Did not the accident 
■which has brought all this turmoil upon us lay half tiiy 
domain under water ? Has l^e not turned my house into 
a resort open to all comers, and rny park into a bear¬ 
garden ? Resides, i,s not tlie man a trader, a weaver, a 
j>urse-prond citizen, ■who will, peradventurc, vaiuitingly 
jingle his purse in our cars.’ Has he not come per¬ 
haps to spy out the nakedness of the land ? No, nephew, 

I am not for such men’s civilities. A spinher of cotton ■ 
is no company for a Crumble; iruleed, I may he per- , 
initted to add, for an Earl of Crumbletou,’ and he paused 
ere he added, ‘de jure.’ 

Kennedy found it in v.ain to attempt au.swering these 
objections, and returned from tlie lilirary to make the 
best excuses lie eouM for Ids uncle’s refusal to see the 
guests. Sir James was alone in a room, whose torn 
drapery, worm-eaten furniture, and dusty ccnditioii, 
siioweii that he was the first visitor ■hIio iiad been re¬ 
ceived in it for many j^ars. 'Die tact of Teelhouse 
liad managed to juit tlie best face on affairs. He turned 
tlie corneliest sVles of the chairs outwards, and ci'vcrcd 
the tahle Avitli a county map to conceal tlie cracks and 
flaw s. Kennedy, on returning to his gne.st, ri'sleil Ids 
apology on liis uncle’s secluded habits, anil consequent 
aversion to iiewTaces, Sir Janies Siiindlei rejilicd in 
the most frank, and cordial terms, flint tlnmgli he re- 
gri'tted lo.sing tins opjinrtnuity of making tlie, .aeiiuain- | 
tanee of SO near a neigiihom-, he A'/ouId not on any 1 
.account atlenq't to give him pain by an umioccssary 
iiiiiicioii. ‘1 fear, however,’ contiimcd the worthy 
kniglit, ‘ that other, bcsidc.s general causes, exist for Mr 
Oiiiiiblc’s hesitation to see me. Our procoeding.s on the 
Rumpton estate are, I have reason to believe, displeas¬ 
ing to him ?’ 

Kennedy candidly’ owned that they wxto. ‘ J’lic near 
nciglihourliood of a cotton-mill is not desirable any¬ 
where.’ ‘ 'I’lnit is very true; but 1 bought the estate for 
t l'.c purpose of building a factory, and with tlie express 
understanding that 1 .tlmuhl. do so. 1 trust, however, 
ni time to make eonverts both of ymurself and your 
uncle to a faitli in the utility and revivifying powers 
of my cotioii-ndll ujion fids decaying neighbourhood.’ 

‘ You will not liave me to convert. Sir James,’ said 
I’liarles; * 1 am perfectly’ .'dive to the sliitre whicli tlie 
wonderfully rapid growtli of manufactures in this 
country has lia.i in bringing lier to tlie pitcli of wealtii 
and jiowci'^wbieh she lias attained. 1 will own frankly, 
ttiat when I first beheld the damage your buildings nad 
done to a prospect I loved in my youth, I was nnicb 
exciteel against the projector. Furtlier reflection has, 
however, convinced mo of tlie folly’ of my regrets. Nay, 

I will go so far as to add, that if my good but mistaken 
uncle, instead of draining his estates and exbausiing 
ids means to follow up bis claim to a useless peerage, 
had employed his fortune in some manufacturing spe¬ 
culation, the present melancholy condition in wliieh— 
it is too notorious for eoncealment—our property has 
sunk, would (.‘crtainly have been averted.’ 

Sir James appeared smqirised to hear such sentiments 
. from the lips of the heir-apparent to the Crumliiet.,n 
manor. He sliook liim cordially by the hand, and con- 
giatnlated himself in having only one instead of two 
converts to make. At this moment Lady Spindler en¬ 
tered from the room in which her daughter lay. Sir 
J.ames presented Kennedy to lie;, and she was profuse 
in her thanks for the hospitable kindness shown to her 
danghteir. ‘ Slie is now well enough to be removed,’ 
added the lady, ‘ and we shtdi relieve you of our inttu- 
siORS inmedia^ly.’ 


‘ Before we go, it will be highly necessary,’ said Sir 
James, ‘ that Sir Kennedy afford us an opportunity of 
thanking Mina’s preserver.’ 

‘ True,' interrupted her ladyship, ‘ the gamekeeper— 
Noblp fellow! we can never reward him sufflciently. 
My dau^itcr has just narrated to me tlie whole of the 
eircum8tance.S* and some adequate reward must be 
planned fordiis aeceptance.’ 

(Jiurlcs blushed, and was for some time unable to 
answer. At Icngtli, though seriously embarrassed, he 
explained the mistake, and owned that the good fortune 
of having resc.ned tlie young lady was his. 'I’lie jiarents 
overwJielmed him witli gratitude, and at that moment 
one of those siuccro friendshiiis was begun betVeen Sir 
.lames Spimller and young Kennedy wliicli are not 
soon or easily' ended. It was now aimounoed that Miss 
Spimller wi’s ready to be i^einovcd into the carriage, 
■:‘,i b bad been driven up to the house f thanks to tlie 
'll 'ving foi'csiglit of 1’ciithouife, who Ifad set all the 
vn.'.gc idlers at work to clear the dri ve. A short time 
after tlie Invalid was on Jier way to lier own home, 
all ajipcaranco of biistk; and excittancut subsided at 
(Irumblc Hall, both witliin tind without; tlio drawing- 
room window.s were eloscd, and ttie recluse returned 
to his favourite studies, renthonsc lounged as miuiy 
hours a-day as luTCtofore in the lihrafv, poring over ‘ The 
Tiritish Cla.ssics,’ because lie liad nnthiiig better to do; 
and Kennedy was left to pass tlie time as best lie luiglit, 
in planning sclieme.s to avert the slow but certain ruin 
that was creeping over the family, and to eement, by 
frequent visits, the friendshij? he had formed with the 
fspindlcrs, whose dwelling was but a .short distance from 
Cnimbleton. 

After a time, he discovered that tliis intimacy was 
cxtreincH' distasteful to his xmele. In eouversatiitis 
wJiieli lie had held on t:his subject, Charles alway.s en¬ 
deavoured to divert Mr Crumhle from the nii.stake in 
w hich he liad so long persevered. He showed that tlic 
.same energy', applittl to some, feasible plan for btdtcring 
tlieir condition, would be far more benefleial. The 
old squire lieard thc.se sentiments hiore in sorrow than 
in anger. He complained tliat the new,,acqviaintaiice 
was tilling his nephew’s mind with sentiments quite 
uRWortliy of the last of the Crumhlos, wliose ancestors 
had ah.staiiicd from every profession save arm.s, up to 
the jicriod of tlieir earliest reftords. AVith a view to 
give these .seiitiments a deeper meaning, he would take 
Ills nephew to the jiicturc - gallery, and endeavour to 
awaken aristocratic sentiments by the 

Tiortraits of fiis ance.stors. Some of thc.se quaint and 
ancient effigies were knight.s clad in armour, and scaled 
on horseback on very uncomfortable saddles; othcr.s, 
clothed in blue uniform, with tremendous epaulettes 
and very long queues, were the naval lierocs of the 
family. Coneerning each of tliese avice.stors Mr Crumble 
would indulge liis nexibew with some wonderful anee- 
dote, calculated, be thought, to raise tlie young man’s 
resiieet for noble blood and family honours. At length 
Charles gave up Sll hopes of either eoii'Jlneing his uncle 
of his mistake, or of bringing liiiu and his new friends, 
the Spindlers, upon visiting terms. 

Months passed away ; and wliile new difliculties sur¬ 
rounded the inmates of the manor, prosperity favoured 
the mill. Tlie buildings once flnislied, operations 
were Ixigun; machinery was set np, and the village 
of Bumpton soon tilled with workjicople. Even the 
trade of Cnimbleton revived. The old schoolmistress 
nearly doubled her number of pupils; the landlord of 
Cue Tabard obtained better employment tiikn lounging 
a'lout his door; and an unexiiected stranger was no 
longer surtounded by a crowd; for his appearance ceased 
to be a rarity. Meanwhile dark douds lowered over 
the house of Crumble. The whole (St the costs in the 
appeal for the peerage had not been ^d, and threats 
were becoming daily more urgent of * attaching’ the 
unsuccessful appellant, which meant patting him into 
jwisnn ■until the debt wSs discharged. Kennedy had 
already sicrifiePd the produce ttf his commission to pay 
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the ^moSt^tn-l^tivf these daimkcbot oite'etillTero^twd, 
for'iwhich heiSAvriBCtbettei ^ufi|>e<tfaan:'the'Saio oCfttse 
. fiMniiy poSseBSitoSi-K^ :',i J ■ i'.u:-' -jiir 

It was ^pi wintar. The Snow l*y iifcfclcljr oti the 
(pronnd. Tile little: riverceaseil to flow oVer the*seduiSdy 
I coQstruoteri damnrhidhuhail been substituted ririse the 
I aoridenti: ; T4»a 4co lay *o thickly upon''tiio wiAen 'that 
; atintetwRlBvdnrinp tlie (tey tlie faictory boys and girts 
i «•FCi» slMii^nnd:;'Bk3atlng, and'making the alr'rlng'With 
; ttieir joyaita eKClatnations. . Ckrts and wagons tiitiiie and 
' wdnt along roadsi Tfae sdiind of ma<^inery seldom ceased 
withiniriie fsetory daring the day. Ltfo, in its greatest 
j activity, Irsigncd in tho neighimrhood of the mill.' It 
i isinot'tolbo^iwondeired at, therefore, that Kennedy, long 
i tistid to the: bnatle cd n camp, should often escape from 
I tint desolate goUtude 'of Grumble £Eidi, and spedd some 
I of lda<time ' ia exaininiug tho various processes of the 
: manidiuithre of cOttxm. An attraction, however, existed 
, in the dwdliag"liOHBe ofttlio wealthy manuteturer which 
j took Mm ifters muclr ofleiier. On the morning to which 
.wo alhide, be was returned flrom his daily visit to Mrs 
I suid Jfus Spindlec, W'hen, to his surprise, he saw Sir 
James’s carriage roJJ. away from tlie door of Crumble 
Hall. On entering,' he was met by Penthouse, who, 
with the most perplexed countenance, announced that 
Sir James had betto there, had insisted on seeing the 
squire ; that tliey had met, and that the interview, so 
far as he could learn, was rather stormy. Charles lias- 
tened to his uncle, and found him unusually agitated. 
On seeing his nephew, he made a violent effort to check 
his feelings, whatever tliAy were, and to assume that 
coUeetedness which was, he thouglit, becoming in the 
head of the bouse of Crumble. In a tone of severity, 
he inquired of his nephew when he had last seen Miss 
Spindler? 

Kennedy instantly blushed up to the eyes. He tried 
to answer, but stammered so inucli, that what he said 
was inaudible. ‘ Despite,’ said the old squire, ‘ iny aver¬ 
sion to company in general, and to these people in par¬ 
ticular, yet tlw father of that young woman forced 
himself into my library tliis morning, and whether 
agreeable or not to me, insisted on an interview. Tlie 
subject of it," sir, you can easily divine.’ Ohailes, who 
hud reeovered himself, partly declared he had not the 
remotest ide.a. 

‘ Would you believe it, sir?’ said the haughty squire, 

‘ your new friend, the spinner of cotton, the cmiiloyer of 
those noisy arehins who daily disturb ray meditations 
by thc^:pi,l||[K!irik;elamations, has liad the presmuptiou 
I to hinfmt the probability of an alliance between our 
; families,’ 

‘ Of what nature?’ inquired the nephew with an imi¬ 
tation of inaocetiqe' reaiiy wonderflil, eonsldering the 
emotions of dread and hope wtiieli were contending fur 
mastery within him. 

‘ Wt^d you trifle witii me, air ?’ inquired tho uncle 
te a tone <rf severity. 

' I do assare you.’ was the reidy, ‘ that I have not the 
smallest notiofrof what kind of ^kance Sir James 
propelied.’ 

‘ 'l^ieu you have net sought the hand of his daughter?’ 
This waa a itOihe question; but after a little considc- 
ratinn the young man answered frankly, boldly: ‘No, 
Uncle; 1 can say Wirii a clear conscience that I have not 
sought Miss Sptndler in matrimony ; no allusion to any 
■Ueh project has ever entered into our conversation 
daring the many dellght^l hours 1 have spent in her and 
her htmily’s soriaiy.* Mr Grumble brigditmxed up at thia 
There was,‘'he thought, some sense of family dignity 
«M11 left ja his nepliew'i despite his fr«iudnt visits to the 
tniill.«wner and his growing love for the me«di*nicid arts. 
Hoping to have such an auticipationconflnMed, he miide' 
further inqidrlcs into the nature ^ the intixHat^ whh)^ 
existed ‘ hetweeu'shim and thdir neighbtmrs. After'i 
wtlctcansidertteon, Gharles replied In these tBrins*"^ My 
dsWfjilwde, it would be impri^r In mo%>: ^ny tlilft 
tfieff^gs^vdto which t regard MlSs Bpihdler are tlie 
•ftteagPst itfiS '^ssible for'wmn Jto exparlia^ but I 


hatexSlh'hys'lwokel!!' upon tUein.^ealftatlonr M* hoptlbst. 

In the first place, the circumstaneesl stadBr'-'which' Wfe 
flrst‘'beeame sauuah(te(ii^i'r'e':^xiie;fhi <tlte.uy^ df the 
world; 'k stroll g'miini'tel lihrreg^djjlitow, tlaiH'veryuii- 
willing to ptetl ihali as g rihim wMislijiiutule^ other'Cir- ; 
euuistimees,w6hld>hiysfMn aivulanfi^sbllidtlitiiM: I 
am said to Itdvetwihi'lierlifb, amirupdri fhab'grbunddt 
is doAbtftil whdther tod highlii:tM«teelofl''Bihtitw^ WOUM 
luA’make heb'reflrial of met«M>eg|iffiei to^lierl hf greater ; 
pain thad I: havfe a rifdi^'toltfflicfclfl^r of cmulsSd wh»t* ' 
ever her fcclingia may bej! her ^cnibswhuldJnet ho ’jus'- : 
tifled in ConSei^ing to hnr'Unidn: witb/A'^nUikMs man, ; 
the scion of a broken 'famify.’ ' "MiW sp^h’hOiAg by An - 
means accordant witli his Views,'wiriinwy'diiappcBiitiiig 
to the squire of Crumbletbn. ‘ What!* hd asked,'-‘'db ; 
you e,xi*end all these delicate scruples upon a Weaver’s 
daughter?—a woman whom an alliance with us'WouM ! 
elevate? who would have the honour of being the'first 
of her class to be introduced into the Crtmible fhMiiyi 
wliicli has remained untainted with jilebeiau blood shtee , 
the Conquest? who would blot our escutcheon with 

quarteriiigs of-’ and here the old gentteihtin'paused, 

to consider wbether it would iiot be uhdijmffied t6 
give way to a bit of playful extravagance?—'‘ vmo'wmlld, 
peradventnre, as I was about to observe; qumrter oii Oftr 
shield a spinning-jenny with slmtUes iwikal, engrailed.’ 
Charles, taking advantage of this little specinien of 
Herald’s college humour, ventured to contrlMilctt his 
unde—an experiment which, on such a, subject; he knew 
to be highly dangerous. ‘ Then! is noidmig^r of sudi 
a misfortune, I assure you. The fact is, isii- James 
Spindler’s family is as old as ours!’ As if Stuiig by some 
bitter retort, the squire eagerly seized the baronetage 
to confound ills nephew from its pagdf. 

‘Tliey arc,’ continued the latter, ‘the SplndlcrS of 
Sussex.’ 

'I’his simple piece of information ptirjilexqd rather 
than pleased tlie old gentleman. Incredulous; but 
anxious to satisfy his doubts, he forthvrith left tiic 
room, desiring his nephew to follow Ipni to the library. 
Mr Crumble went stniight to a large folio, and Open¬ 
ing it with the utmost eagerness, became so deeply ! 
immersed in the genealogy of the Spindlers, that ail ! 
Cliarles’s information concerning the young lady and ; 
her father the cotton-spinner went for nonglit. Volume 
after volume was consulted and replaced. At length 
the old gentleman, uttering an exclamation of wbiider, 
ejaculated, ‘ Knnoblcd in the thirteenth century, quar- 
ti-red with royalty in Oic fourteenth, and in the jicerage 
down to the KevolutiOiil A man with this splendid 
lineage turned weaver f Alas, alas, what are wc com- ' 
ing to!’ 

Poor Kennedy was dying of impatience to lifear what, 
had passed, in the interview between Sir Jatoes and his 
uncle, concerning the subject next his heart, but the dd i 
gentleman was so overcome witli woiidcrmeiit at tlie ; 
fact of tlie owner of a bettor pedigree than hiS owlti 
taking to trade, that lie could jpve no ratisfactory 
answer to the query. Hence Kennedy Stilt retoaltled m 
suspense—a state in which 'he mu*t be ftjr thd '{weSiflit 
left, for it is now our business to ftMobv ^Ir' JaiilCS 
Spindler, sis he drove down the aVenuis) ttt'thPGrtiriiiW' 
ton village, after the unsatiafac^ty^intrirVleW 4titli' th^ 
squire. He hid previously airaHgedf'to'ipeflthft kgeht 
at tho 'Pabard on some matfer cbtiheeited'‘#lth; KdiUiSiy 
and his unde. The peculiar notiOftaaiild pride' of the 
squire had, liow’evev; disarraniged ttiese'jdoOT. ■ ' 

On reaching the nistic porch Of the lifli 'He bpli6M Mr 
Brevor, hla agent, in close l^Vciriiatloh vrith two Ifrail-. 
gers; their hutinest seeBied' Urgent, kna thby appeared 
annoyed at being recognised hy' Si' Juraes’s'fittortey. 
Itniuedtalely the toWiaige flftme in sight; thuy Pittay oft' ] 
toWkrde GtuiiaMiS HsSBi ‘ Yd nde« itototkku twh 
draaght nf the'died ybh hP uHU t^ 

useteto nk^/isaid Btr Jasaes as he enictoft the btolirdqin 
of the IMe ton;’ feMowfed 1^ his lUahrif Wteinetls. ** The 
peculiar notions of the ecoeutric old Ifpdi Of iQie hininor ! 
wiU iot Mtow top to ciutjl out tty projew^ 


I 
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not; fit’ll jtlxsi proBBn^. ®y. ■ tlie yrtifv who wc*e those two and iforestefs- were speead over and park! caj4 


tnoni yoHr Avensr ilalk jn«ctoJ’ i 


pOohirs and smithsTwere dfotted about itiie eneloSures t 


,,,t Mr ^Xe^i eitibeiiChwiOOTy _tip«laO; and an assistant and the sound of the hammer was heard ■wheroiparthin^ 
T'tie/pepTi'Old »quhrel-;ho will: have his pride Jotswred had been previously audibld !bnt the'oawinfe of to(*s. 
»Qwi Ibn teffnight hd wiM.steep Ml bbo Fleet, prison.’’ : ' AM these people were superintended bj^Eenthbuse,'whp 
j yw#i>nuiete shocked lid; Ibis iiews^^, and gave'them lectures on the belles lettresj and haring 

nn^. ifnrt^tfihqpiriieBi * ,It is , rather odd,’ began his been idlejhimself for so many years, irondered how tiiejr 
iiabnanaii^,iifith.n& lli:abo]ild iinoet 'Fap here, for'I was could get thnongh the quantity of work they perforinedi 
eoneqinOd fwtbe re^ndemtin theCrumbletoti i^rai^s By slow and cautious degrees, Eeraiedy had managed 
case, iind^know allithe paiticnlarsi ! .The striith ds, the to get his imelo’s consent to give to a Spindler a now 
tipstair ia.tJiai^bearBKiPf aniattachment for costs, and branch of the family tree. The squire of CrumMoton. 
nwst,'as;in, dMty,'hoMiid„ oonvey the appeMant to close liad pored over tlie respective qwdigreos for fnorctluwi 
qlaaxtol>^ and keep him tlier^ until the costs are paid.’ a week, and it was only when he discovgred tiiat Sir 
,! tdiakind cnoui^ to f(dU>w me into the carriage,’ said .fames was tiie first in.an of ids family who hadi done 
Sir .taateS) Imstily esjtering it himself. lie (wdered the anything useful, or dabbled in trade, that he gave his 
gqaehnuui to drive hack to Crumble Hall as quickly as consent. He, however, stipulated that tije mala heir 
possible, (firreaching the old manor-house, he lost not in fietaro should, oji attaining his majority, obtain tetters 
a jpoiTient, tmt procewteii to the library. Jfepeascenei ont to change his name to Crumble, that the touch*. 
Iiresentod itself whieli would have appalled the stoutest j f ii., .sited iiiirae sliould not be lost to posterity. And he 
noart.' The Chancery oillem: had tdready exetaited his in .Led that the marriage ceremony should be performed 
uoiumissiontitlie immediate effectof which was to render by a right reverend bishop, who was his fiftli or sixth 
Mr Crumhte senseloss; in wliieh state lie lay in a chair, cousin, reserving to hhnsolf tlie right of giving away 
I’cntbpu^. tlie old faitliful servant, was weeping like a the bride. ,, 

child, JuidlCenneily was struggling with the most violent Ail this was done exactly to his mind. The Bumpton 
grief while trying to revive liis uncle. Spindler, when cotton factory was managed entirely by Kennedy, whom 
the first emotions produced by tliis melancholy scene Sir James—retiring from active laisiness — took into 
were mnstered, quieWy induced tlie tipstatf and his partnership. Devoting an energetic and well-formed 
companion to accompany him to tlie drawing-riKiin, mind to tlie undertaking, it flourished; and Crumble 
wlierc Brevor was waiting. Tlie after-proceeilings of Hall gradually regained the stately. affluence it had 
the worthy kiikrlit were few, but decisive. He desired formerly enjoyed. Tlie old sipiirc lived to see tins con- 
Brevpr to examine Mr Tap’s pajiers, with a view to summation, to dandle on his Ance a future applicant for 
.ascertain corrcotlv the amount of the demniui. Tliis 


summation, to ilandle on hisAnee a future applicant for 
the royal letters patent, and to he cured of his dislike 


done, he arranged at once witli tlie cifliccr for its dis- to tlio iMill for tlie sake of tlie wonders it had worked 
charge liy cheque, luid a guarantee for its due pay- on the prosperity of the Manor. 

mentby .tho London bankers from Brevor, wliitfi w as _ _ _ *_ 

perfectly satisfactory from so well-known and eminent .. ' .. 

a lawyer. AJr Tup, glad to escape from a scene which j, O ITEK IN G S IN FIIA N C E— 184 4, 
lie owned shook even lik nerves, took ids departure, rvumvii 

and the master of tkmnblcton was free. 

'fbis information was cautiously conveyed through Svitino .at the open windows of his hotel at the north 
Kennedy ; but still the recluse was for the rest of that side of the Place de .laude, in Clermont, the traveller 
day unable to comprehend the nature of tlie events will probably be interested in observing, clear over the 
which had passeii. His reason seemed clouded, and he tops of the liouses on the south, and aT the distance 
was left to enjoy that quiet wliicli was so congenial to of four to five miles, a hill Singular in its shape and 


was left to enjoy that quiet w hicli was so congenial to 
his habits. Wlien Kennedy returned to ids true friend, 
he felt ojipre.'ised with a weight of obligation that seemed 
for liini difficult to bear, and impossible to remove. 


appearance. A'i the other hills in this part of Auvergne 
are less or more conical, but this one I'esembles a huge 
table, its rugged sloping sides appearing to terminate 


But Sir James knew liow' to make it sit easily. ‘ Tilings in a plain, level wifli the rounded tops of the neigh* 
liavf come to a cri.sis with a.vengeance!’ he exclaimed, beuring mountains. Thousands of tafiiHjJjjgjjlouhtlMS 


aa lie returned Charles’s warm grasp of the hand; ‘ and bestow only a iiioineiitary attention on this Wlraiigely* 
there is no mote necessity for that caution which both shaped mass, and there an cud of tiie matter; hut others; 
myself and Liuly Spindler liave been obliged to use in inquiring its name, perhaps learn that few ntountntas in 
leWmeeto a subiect which has caused us miieli un- France have obtained such celebritiL and accordingly 

' ~ ■ V • I ... 1- 1. _ ^ 1. ; t. ..1 ... .1_asKv/ws Sd l.an'vrvns* /trkiwtx. 


feelings, 


MpnouraWo reserve was, w'e found, making the young sions of common, and extreme danger. Taldng ^vaar 
lady, miseraWe, destroying her spirits, and undermining tage of this weakness of organisation, the Roman 
iier iiciUtb. .1 tjiereforu took the bold step of consulting republic despatched .Julius Ceesar with army to 


Wte matter. would not, however, 
crei^ ilteaf My next application may, liowcver. 


effect the conquest of tlie country. Bueoessfai every* 
where he went, tliis sagacious general was baffled hy 


npiWj.foriTsqeiyou are agitateu. maries, irenioieu 
from head to foot with the moat acute emotiona, begged 
,Sir iJattMHi to gq on: for thongh flUed with liA{qnness, 
Itq was, Iteaaid, too old,a soldier.to feel w«cA agitated. 


though a rude and uncultivated petite, these dooiWt 
taineers displayed considerable ingenuity: in decoding 
themselves. They fortified tUeift towns ..teift mtwsijrn 


■ , .‘.toil, then, I We simply to askwhether you would bijams of wood, fixed in the ground, nndidtoswd to 
llkn .tei become a cotton-spitmer?’ . posite dimJtions, with layers of earth 

l&w CUsgttes, answered tiiis q intervals. Walls of tlua kind were 


.Qbw ^CU^tesi tills ^uestipn^vvasysjiwwa by 


bteton n@ knJgfiP'OCtiwion to envy thc’pjosperity 
ofRvwnpton. ■:> ' 

.jdVtoWq II*11.WW invadod by workmen gardeners 


on tlie top toere were towe»))tompo8ed ".«fa"ir«pi®!ilmd 
skins, impervimaa to attneto .Gnnfwwdir. llwnginn*- 
known in those ,llnieB»i!l#ei loi»ana totddv^Iy bring 
tteiit bntteri«gi*rajne itOihBarstoi swdi i^cdsji'nitodStlto 
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fortification was on a hill, these engines were generally 
useless. When Cassar, at the head of six legions, entered 
the territories of the Averni, he was brought to a pause 
before Gergovia, a city strongly fortified in the manner 
we have described, on the flat top of the hill which we 
behold from our windows in Clermont. A more ificon- 
venient situation for a city could not possibly bit.eelected, 
for it is approachable on any side only by long and steep 
ascents j but convenience in these ages of barbarism 
wag not thought of, provided life and property were 
secure. 

According to Caesar’s own account of his attack on 
Gergovia/ he found it one of the toughest jobs he had 
ever been engaged upon. The gallant Averni, lieaded 
i by Vercinfretorix, and assisted by detachments from 
other Gaulish tribes, had a complete command of the 
hill; and with enormous stones, darts, and arrows, they 
destroyed the •besiegers when they attempted to iiji- 
■proach. 'J’he* Roman •general seenrod a favourable 
I position, as he tells us, on a neighbouring liciglit, and 
j by various stratagems tried to circumvent the Averni. 
As a last resource, he led on an attack by the back jiart 
of the hill where the f-scent is less abrupt, and was able 
to attain a footing witliin an outwork of stones; but he 
! found it necessary to retreat from this dangerous posi- 
1 tion. The Gauls, ifispired bv the cries of tiieir women, 

I who appeared with dishevidhal hair on the rani])nrts, 
j drove the most impetmais of the legions back with great 
I slaughter. Seven hundred Romans fell in tlie engage- 
! ment. After spending several days fruitlessly in nia- 
I noBUvring on the plain, wifti a view to sedneethe Gauls 
j from their vantage ground, C;>;sar—tlie conqueror of 
I the world—was forced to abandon the siege, 'riie rca- 
j son which he assigns for his retreat—‘ that he had don(> 

I enough to confirm the courage of his men, and abate 
' tlie pride of the Gauls'—is amusingly disingenuous; an 
i excuse, at least, which would have scarcely passed 
j mu.ster at the Horse Guards, He was, in point of fact, 
licat by the Gergovians. 

Interesting from tVie figure wliicli Gergovia thus 
makes in ancient history, as well as from its gcologioiJ 
character, mv friend and I resolved on making it the 
object of a daj^s pilgrimage. We accordingly hired a ear 
for the purpose; and one n'orning pretty earlj’, along 
with Guillaume as guide, sallied out on the propiised 
journey. Our way lay almost due south from Clemiont, 
and conducted us along a series of miserable narrow 
roads, ascending between the rude waii.s which bound 
the ara|lj^lirilliyw**'' and fields on the lower slopes. Ere 
We reacfMBd the limits to which tlie car could adv.ancc, 
Hie day became intensely hot. Gad-flie.s ilew about us 
in swarms, an<l lighting on the poor hack wliitdi dragged 
our vehicle, drew l^ood at a thousand points. Near the 
village of Ceyrat we abandoned the car, and took to 
clambering the ugly broken path, which was not p.ir- 
ticirlarly easy; for, while one hand was engaged in 
liolding an umbrella overhead to intercept tlie rays of 
the snn, the other was busy keeping the flies at a proper 
distance. • 

Our first object was to ascend Montrognon, whose 
western flank we had already gained. Tliis is .a hill 
remarkable among many remarkable hUls. It is a 
tolerably regular cone, broad at the base, and terminat- 
ivig in a small plateau, on which stands the tall and 
pictnresque ruin of a castic. Unlike the puys we bad 
formerly visited, it is a mass of columnar basalt resting 
on cal^recms matter, the basalt to all appearance being 
the relic of a stream of lava which had flowed over tlie 
fresh-water limestene of the plain, and been subse¬ 
quently raised to its present position. Having scrambldd 
across the uppermost vineyards, we reached a steep 
slope, an entire tract of loose basaltic stones, and on this 
we climbed to the top of the eminence. Although con- 
sidera^ lower tlian the range of puys at a distance of 
a tevr miles m the north-west, the view from t^ apex 
was charming, for it immediately overlooked on all 

* Ware fa Gaul, book rlt. i 


sides fertile rural scenes. The ruin, so conspicuous for 
many miles across the Limagne, occupied tlie whole 
plateau, and must at one time have beeu a massive 
keep, with outworks—the stronghold of one of those 
Auvergnat barons whose oppressions led to their extir¬ 
pation in the reign of l,,oui8 XIII. The walls remaining, 
built of the blue basalt of the hill, measured eiglit feet 
in tliiekness, and may yet endure the returning blasts of 
a liundrcd winters. 

To get' to Gergovia, it was necessary to descend the 
hill on its soutli side, and from the valley below climb 
aiiotlier eminence towards the east. Two hours were 
consumed in this intermediate journey—heat awful, and 
the shade of every walnut and cherry-tree thankfully 
accepted. Guillaume’s flask of vin-ordirmaire and water, 
coiilod at a fountain by tlie w'ay, was in frequent requi¬ 
sition. The road condueted us by what must be called 
the hack of 'Mount Gergovia—supposing the side next 
Clermont to ho its face—and mo.st likely by the direc¬ 
tion in wliicli Caisar made his attack. Shaped, as I 
said, like a table, its u]>per edge, for a space of forty to 
fifty feet is a crag, bristling with rocks and splinters; 
ami when one .struggles his way over tiiose barriers, he 
finds himself on a plain covered with about as many 
stones as blades of grass—an arid stony waste—which, 
however, at the time of our visit, adorded a scanty 
pasture to a flock of sheep. 

And here stood the city of Gergovia.’ We walked 
about to discover if possibly any lemiiuiit were visible; 
but not a reriicaut, nor thc’faiiitost outline of aremnant, i 
can be discovered. The plain seemed to befrom two to ( 
three miles in length from east to west, liy from a I j 
quarter to an eighth of a mile across.* The ground I j 
having been ransacked by nntiqiiarics*‘liaa yielded up a 
minilicr of Gaulish medals, weapons, utensils, and otlier 11 
objects. Tlic remains of a eavern lia.s also Inien dis- I j 
covered, d'ho exterior defences having licen eonstriietcd j i 
cliicfly of timber, time has long since swept them from j 
existence; and the same agency has destroyed the j| 
interior huildings, which in .all likelihoodwere of the ! 
same rude and simjile niaterials. Along the verge oi» j 
the plateau, the liea])s of stones are more than usually I 
umnerous; and these m.ay have been eoicerned in giving 1 
sti . ngth to the walls, from which the Gergovians corn- ■ 
mitted such liavoek on their enemies. ; 

Satisfied with an inspection of the plateau, we pro- ! 
eceded down the steep fronting Clermont, witli tlie i 
view not only of returning lionieward, hut of examining |: 
the geological .struetnre of the mountain. The nortli i: 
side, whieh we descended, is peculiarly favourable for !; 
this kind of scrutiny. The torrents of wiriter liave i 
liewed a ravine of eonsiderahle depth, from the liiglier , 
to the lower grounds, and in which the various strata, ! 
one above another, are exposed to the prying curiosity : 
of tlie tourist. Erom an observation of tlie ravine, ! 
as well as of the upper part of the liill, it appears 
that the wliole protuberance is an alternation of 
c.urrents of basaltic lava with the calcareous strata of 
the fresh'-vrater formation. Eirst, on a level with the 
plain, we have a bed of yellowisli-whitc limestone, full 
of tlie organic remains whicli distinguish the general 
substance of the Limagne. Then comes a thick covering 
of lava, whicli had flowed from a neighbouring volcano, 
and inserted itself into all tlie irregularities of the soil 
over which' it poured. Above this hard rock comc.s 
calcareous of frcsh-watcr strata again, here and there 
blended with another stream of basaltic lava which had 
flowed over all, and formed -what may be called a top- 
dressing to the heap. What countless ages must have • 
elapsed before this curious alternation of sedimentary j 
and volcanic matter could have been effected—ages to j 
which the historical period—Cmsar’s visit; for example, | 
nineteen hundred years ago—is hut a day! 

Gergovia is not singular in its constitution. A num¬ 
ber of other hills in its vicinity exhibit timiUr appear¬ 
ances. The probability is, that the whole originally 
formed one mass. By tlie washing away of the softer 
intermediate parts, an ancient plateau has been divided 
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into geparate hills. Alternate upheaving and depression 
by subsequent subterranean agenuy have, in all like¬ 
lihood, helped to complete the phenomenon. That every¬ 
thing has been very much as it is—cold, hard, and fixed 
—here and in other parts of Auvergne for two thousand 
years, is beyond a doubt. Cassar saw the country as it 
now appears to the tourist; nor does it seem that' he 
was at all aware that the mountains over which he led 
his legions liad once smoked and raged like Vesuvius. 

■ Latterly, the ravine on the face of Gergovia ha.s been 
rapidly enlarging towards tlie v:iUey beneatli; masses 
of tlio oalearoous strata have l.>eeu undermined by tlie 
torrents, bringing down wifli tliern the suxierincunihent 
matter and portions of the vineyards wliicli decorate tlie 
lower flanks of tlie mountain. From this and other 
quarters, groat quantities of rubhisli are mmually floateij 
into tile Allier, and thence into the Loire, filling their 
beds, and rendering them almo.st useless to navigation. 
Fragments of basaltic rock from Gergovia and its ki^-. 
dreii mountains are daily rolling on tlieir way down 
i the beds of tlieso rivers, forming, liy their mutual abra- 
j sion, tlie gravel and boulders which in summer appear 

1 in long dry reaches on their banks. And thufi, in jiro- 
1 ces.i of ages, are massive mountains of lava frittered 
j down to the pebbles beneath our feet. Is anything iii- 
•significant ? 

1 It would he reason.ahle for an inquiring mind to ask, 

i if tliere be no expiring manifestations of tlie lieat w Inch 
: once found vent in the volcanoes of Auvergne. Tlie 
only existing .symptom of this ancient coniliustion is 
fiiiind in the hot sxiriugs of Vieli^', lioyat, and Mont 
d'Or. The high temperature of these waters is, will) 

' probability, tfuced to the same agerny wiii !i m former 
> times produced Hie pnys we had Ikhiii visiting. 

These iiot mineral waters, lioivever, arc les.s singular 
than anotherkiud of springs noturiconiinnn imtAiivergnc, 
two of whicii, and by far the most rcinnrkable, rise 
witliin live outskirts of Clermont. I'iie day after oui 
ret urn from our mountain excursion found our partj' 
j til reading its way into the sulmrli of St Alyre, in quest 

I ^of its famed siirings; whicli we at loiigtii aiiglited 
: upon within a private garden. These waters, wdiicli 
gush in con.siderahle volume from the ground, are called 
i Fontaines I’etrifiantc; hut this is scarcely correct. Cal- 
: eareous in tVieir nature, tlicy only cover witli a yellowish 
fawn-coloured crust any object with which they are 
; long in coiitaet. Being eoiiducted by artificial ehannels 
from their source, the water drops from them, and 
j forms va.st stalactitio .aggregations of limestone, (hio 
i of tlie masses, in progress of increase at the rate of 

1 two or tlirea iiielies ])er annum, forms a substantial 

1 bridge across a rivulet. The foniiiitioti of tr.avertine 

1 is so oriiiiiary a plienomenon, that it is no wonder, 
i .and I should not think of expatiating on the suhjeet, 
i unless for the, purjiose of showing my countrymen wliat 
may bo done by ingenuity to make' a spring of tlii.s 
• nature aseful in the art.s, or, to sjicak in a language 
jierliaps better understood, useful in turning the penny. 

Led by a damsel, the naiad of the fouiitain, w-e are 
conducted through the garden to an erection of boards, 
a rude hut, into the roof of which we observe the water 
precipitated fi'oni its conduit. Opening the dooi, we 
perceive a house full of spray. The water, diverted into 
suh-riils, is dashed and s{)laslied about on the floor, and 
on tiers of shelves, in a very odd sort of way, being 
i pcniiitted, after performing tliis service, % escape by a 
etiannel beneatli. Looking through the spray from the 
rpuititude of cataracts, we perceive that, scattered all 
over the place, on the floor and on the shelves, tlierc lie 
moulds of medals, and other objects, all in the process 
of receiving an incrustation. The spray falling in 
siiowers, deposits minute particles of the substance 
held in solution in the water, and which are so fine, 
that the water arapears clear to the eye. In about three 
months a mould, an eighth of an inch deep, is flll^ 
with the dcposlL and yields a cast as exact and beauti- 
M as if cut from a piece of polished stone. The casts 
are of two varieties. Those produced by the spring to 

• 

which we were first conducted are of a yellow tinp, 
and as uniform in the gr:dn as a piece of hone. Tlie 
otlier spring, which dashes into a different receptacle, 
yields casts containing crystidline particles, and have a 
glittering mixed appearance; they are also less flpe in 
theit outlines. 

Afteii*satis%'ing our curiosity with the operative part 
of tl«! cstahlifiliment, we entered by invitation the salle 
do cvmiiicrce—a store for the sale of product* of the 
springs. In this colleetioii tiiere was much trash, in the 
form of iricrnstc'd eggs, fruits, nests of birds, and various 
small aiiiuiahs j but tliere was likewise niuub to please a 
visitor of taste. The medals of classic ftgures„and heads 
of distiiiguislicd men, were piirtieularly attractive. We 
bought a few of tliese elegant objects as trophies of 
French art. Vast quantities are disposed of in Vichy 
and tlio otlier watering-places of Auvergne; and, I lie- 
lh(>re is also a depot for thcni ju Paris.’ Tlic 
• i.. ..ter inmiher arc nioiinted dij’ tlicdr■ purchasers as 
-ns’ lirooidie.s. At the prices eliarged, from two to 
tiiree francs each, it may bo said that tiie sale of these 
curiosities, wliicli cost the xiroprietor of the springs 
almost nothing, must be no nnpn^itable trade. 

‘ T H E G I F ’f,’ 

Tin; Gti'T is an Americ.an annual of great typographical 
elegance, and onihcllisiicd with many beautiful engrav¬ 
ings. It contains an article, which, for several reasons, 
appears to us so rem.arkahlo, that we leave aside several 
effusions of our ordinary eofttributors in order to make 
room for an abriiigment of it. The writer, .Mr Edgar A. 
I’oe, is evidently an acuta observer of mental filie- 
nomona; and we have to tliank him f.ir one of the 
apfes! illirstrations wdiieli coiilil well he conceived^ of 
that ciirions play of two minds, in which one pcr.son, let 
vis call him A., gue.sse.s wliat aiiotlier. B, will do, judging 
that B will adoxit a particular line of i>ulicy to circuu'- 
vciit A. 

THE PUBLOINKn HUTTEK. 

At Paris, just after dark, one gusty evening in the 
autumn of 18—, 1 was enjoying the twdfold luxtiry of 
meditation and a meerseluiuin, iu comiiany with my 
friend (k Auguste Ihipin, in his little back library, or 
hook-closet, au troisiciiie, Eo. 33, lUie Euiidt, Faubourg 

St Germaiii. For an liotir, at least, we had inaintained 
a iirofouiid silence, when the door of our apartment 
was thrown open, .and admitted oiijBiiilieaiJjiJJjdutance, 
Monsieur G--, the x>refeet of the Parisian'jitnlce. 

We gave liim a hearty welcome. The prefect sat 
down, and shortly disclosed a most pcrxilexing case, in 
which his xmifessioual services had J^ecn in requisition. 
His story was this. ‘I have received information that 
a certain document, of tlie last imiiortance, has been 
purloined from the royal apartments. The individual 
wlio inirloiiied it is known; this is beyond a doubt, 
for lie was seen to take it. It is known also that it 
remains in his qiossessioii. I'lic XKirson on whom the 
theft was committed is a certain royal personage, a 
female, over whom tlio holder of the document has 
g.ainod by tills me.ans a dangerous ascendancy — her 
honour and xieace arc jeopardised.’ 

‘But this ascendancy,’ I ititerposod, ‘would deponil 
upon the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of 
the robber. Who would dare- 

‘ The thief,’ said (jr-, ‘ is the minister -, ’Who 

dares all things—those unbecoming, as well as those 
laicoraing a man. The method of the theft was not less 
ingenious than bold. The document in question, a 
letter, had been received by the x>crsoaf^ robbed while 
alone in the royal boudmr. During itg peTusal, she was 
suddenly intermptod by the entranelti cr another exalted 
individual, from whom especiafly it wes Iwr v^ 
conceal it. After a btnied and imdeavour to 

thrust it in a drawer, she was ftaxied ojgin 

as it was, upon the table. Thie ad^ss, however, was 
uppermost; and the ci(mtents %«B;ini^^ the l^ter 






ronfarfon SR :tae 

secrtt.. ' Aftto’riijitt®' ’6isani4fe«‘'trti(tiaiSticfc »!^tlsd' 
lJ»W>tt^ ‘in*'MI orahiitfy 

somewhat similar to the one in auestion, i»t>0tw4ii' ^#6* 


lis rWitftfl'i^wtiCT Bit#', but Of course dated tiot eSH 
a|tti^Ubn .W'®e’ac|tv' Sri’the pteBeiSce of ihe third 
iferirij wtlb itoo^l *t her elbow; -The mSiiistet do- 
His own letter, orie Of no importance, 
riSj'.tbie'^^Ic.^ ’ilie ^wer thus attained has, for some 
l[b(jwfti«'past,' l)6en "^Ided Tor political purposes to a 
daB^tou# The person robbed is now 

tnoroug'My coDTipced, ere^ day, of the necessity Of 
redaijning ’ the letter, ‘ Btrti ■ this of courfri* cannot be 
done openly. Tn Abe, driviMJ to despair, she has com¬ 
mitted the triatter to niei’ 

■ *It is . clear,’said ‘ as you observe, that the letter 
is' Still in possession of thC minister-, since it Is this 
possession, and hot aijy employment of the letter, which 
bestows the power.* With the employment, the power 
departs.’ 

‘ Tmc,* Said G——: ‘ .and npon this conviction I pro¬ 
ceeded. My first care was to make thoroush searcli of 
the minister’s hotel; and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in tlie nect^ssity of searahing without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the danger 
wtrieh would result from giving him reason to susiiect 
our design.’ ' 

‘»But,’ said I, ‘ yon are quite ok fait at these investi¬ 
gations. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
before.’ 

‘ O yes; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He is frequently absent from home ail night. His ser¬ 
vants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a dis¬ 
tance from their master’s apartments, and, being chiefly 
Neapolitans, toe readily made drunk. I have keys, as 
jsbtfroow, with which.! can open any chamber or cabinet 
in ^rifi. Tot tiii^ months, a night has not passed, 
diijttwviliie greater pgrtibf wHich 1 have not been cn- 
gbgbft pWsonalfy, in rtoacking the B—— Hotel. My 
hbriqit is interested, irnd, to mention a great secret, the 
reward i^nglpiiM. Sri I did not abaiuion the search 
until I fUfflrbecome fully satisfled that the thief is a more 
astute man than myself; I fancy that I have investi- 
g.ated every nook and cofner of the premises in Which 
it is possible, fhgt^the paper can be concealed. Yet, 
neither is the letter on the pCTSon of the minister. He 
has beep twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his per¬ 
son hiw been rigorously searched under my own in¬ 
spection.’ 

‘ Suppose yoti detail,’ said I, ‘ the particulars of your 
searcli of tlifi premises.’ • 

‘ Why, the fact Is, we took onr time, and we searched 
fpiw-yaiiMrt, I have had long experience in these aflkirs. 

I took the rantiite building, room by room, devoting the 
nights of a wltele iveek to ekeh. We examinedflrst the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every possible 
drawer - apd I presume you know that, to a properly- 
trained police agent, Such a thing as a secret drawer 
is impossible. Any mari'is a dolt who permits a “ semet” 
drawer to escape him, ih a search of this kind; the thing 
is te phuh- Thete is a . Certain atriourit of bttlk-^f 
space—to he accouriteid fOr in every cabinet. Then a® 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of aline edifld 
not escape ns. After the cabinets, we took the chairs'; 
the Uttsmi^ we probOd with the fine long needles yOii 
tove 86eri.,;r^ete|stoy. Troth the tables Te'temoW 




i^e ifluthfia de^^ftssi iV'iitlHU tho’/top 

tepl8d^.'>nqnmhotete»S:m)d<^^^ efiketepoots tere mr 

pt^ediiW'thefaafiaeixrtyrftHa.- ,f tei'i v,. 

-'' *'Brit'etfnid>Uot!qiiejbaMti^l)ef •dsteetSd d]y!%oundiClgl2^ 
TBSltedi'''''-''l b HJl'l' .-l-ilt!)! lAdr 

S -ritekrieaiia, adten'‘tl(e!<wrti<fiB(i8iehtptoitedi a 
irihT'Udfhi^lof-'OQiUoR be pbiebd ianbaad it. Ber 
siilbsy inbnr-'Uasbinve'' -vSere* obliged >to(proeeediwilhout 
noise.’ '.'s'jij.i.i'? o.i.i r-. 

eeuld nca. lwrie'‘ietnaved—ryou ixmld not 
have taltea to pieces aS articles of furUituroin which it 
stoUld hnVe beeh possible to-make ia.>: d^osit dn the 
manner you mention. '' A*letter may be compressed 
into - a thhi siririd roll, riot’ dififeiing mhoh in steipe !or 
bulk from a large knitting'-needle, arid in this form ifc 
might he inserted into the rung of a ctuSir, fitr example.' 
You did not take to pieces all the diah-8 F ' 

‘ Certainly not; hut wo did better; AVc examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jbintings of every description of ftimiture^ by tlio aid of 
a most powerful microscope. Had there been any trace* 
of recent disturbance, we should not have^failed to de¬ 
tect it mstantiT. A single grain of gimlet-dustj or saw¬ 
dust, for example, would have been a* obvioai .as an; 
apple. Any disorder in the glueing—any unusual gaping 
in the joints—would have sufficed to insure detixition.’ ■ 
‘Of course you looked to the mirrors, between tho 
bo.ards and the plates; and you probed the beds and the 
bedclothes, as well as the curtains and carpets?’ 

‘ Tliat of course -, and when we had surveyed everj' 
particle of tlie furniture in this way, then we examined 
the liouse it.sclf. Wo divided its entire 8urfiw.e into 
comp."irtni€nts, whieli we mimbere<i. so thht none migfit 
be missed; tiu-n we serntinised ciicli individual square 
inch througluiiit the pnimises, including tlie two houses 
immediatalte fidjoining, with the microscope as beloro.’ 

‘ The two houses adjoiningIcxclaimtei; ‘you must 
liave liad a great deal of trouble?’ 

‘ Wo had; Ivut the reward offered is prodigious.’ 

‘ You exidored the floors beneath the curjjets ?’ 

‘ Beyond doubt; wo removed every carpet, aiul c.va-^ 
mined the boards with the tnicroscopo.’ 

‘ And the paper on the walls?’ ‘ Yds.’ 

' You looked into the cellars?’ 

‘ We did; 'and as time and lalxuir Were of no impor¬ 
tance, we dug up every one of them to tlie deptli of four 
feet..’ . 

‘ Then,’ I said, ‘ you have been making a miscak-nla- 
tion, and the letter is net tIpOn the premite*, as you sup¬ 
pose.’ 

• 1 fear you are right ttieie,’ said tl«s pietect ‘ And 
now, Ifupin, wliat would you adVisc me to do?’ 

‘ 'To make a thorough re-search of the preiriisesv' 

‘That is absdutely needless,’ replied G--—’ ‘I aln 
not more sure that I breathe than I am that -the tetter 
is not at the hotel.’ ■ ' ' ‘ 

‘I have no better advice to give yoii;’ said Dripin. * 
‘You have, of course, an accurate aescrlntloft of the 
letter?’ ''''' 

‘ Oh yes!’ And here the prefect, pfOduCteig a tttemes 
randum-book, proceeded to read atenMl a friiriuto dbotwrit 
of the internal, and especially of the extetriW -'appdiltefi 
ance of the m issing documerit; ' Bdori dfter fihiSHltig %liri 
perusal of this description, he took hi» 
entirely depressed iu spifitS tlUlB r}utt!l'(g^'knoWft tori 
good gentlengm before. ■' (s.uic.v; 

In about a morith’afterwards He paid hs kuotoer vteit, 
and found ns Occripied Vety nearly to ' Drifitee.' ; ’-He'tefOfc 
a pipe arid a rihair, and entered iuto’totee oruiftai'y Sari- 
ven(Btion.'"'Al:lerigth Isald—■ v”'' 

‘ Welt hot; Q——, what of tlri^ purtolned' letter? 1 
ptoSatrie yrip lirive at teirt: mide pp m!l»d toat Ihrito 
isTo'siibh'thnw as OvertpabWag'thriniiniitor?* ' " ‘ 

‘Too terie; T made toe re-rixttoinrtjonV fcoweWr, as 
Bapto-fritogpiririd i'brit it wtotdl tohoter test teT k^ it 

" ‘'Hdw toiiwh'wrii ’flfe''towaid';dffeted,-‘dia''Jimri 
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rB(wei|j^:g*eakiaeaiT<i|ii vefi^Tlihentl 
<k«^ bukAi: prceia^ ; b«t one itbing, I 

wiU say, that I woiildn^t mind giring jny ■ 
chwkt !&*AhnaBafad ifraniss. to any on«t wjiot tWuld 
obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becoTnmgiOf 
nmifeandipiiredBipdBtBneei eirery. day f and, the reward 
hai^ bedii taAdy cIciabletL I would really giye fifty &<ni- 
nuid ihtnbs; flTBry cchtieme of to any one wlio would 
aid me in the matter.’ 

• In that ease,-’ replied Duping opening .a drawer, and 
produdng aeheah'tbeok, * you may as .u^lSll ipe up a 
chock: fie; "the iimoimt nieuticin^. When you have 
signed it* I will band yoa tlib, letter.’ 

cl iwas astounded. . The : prefect appeared absolutely 
ttiimderstrieken. lEor some minutes he remained speech- 
Icac and motionless, looking incrednlonsly at my friend 
with open mouth, wid eyes that seemed starting from 
thuir Bodrcts; then, apparently recovering himself in 
sotne measure, lie seized a pen, and after several pauses 
and vaeant. ataresj finally filled up and signed a clieok 
fur fifty thousand francs, and handed it across tho table 
toDupirW Tlie latter eitamiiied it carefully, and depo- 
aitod it in. his pocket-book ; then, unlocking an escritoire, 
took thence a letter and gave it to the prefect. This 
fonctiahary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened 
it with a tremUing hand, oast a raind glance at its con- 
tontsv and then, scrambling and struggling to tlio door, 
rustled at length nncercnioniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a syllable since 
I>npin Imd secyicsted him to fill up tlie checK. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some ex- 
pknations. 

* The I'arii&n police,’ he said, ‘ are exceedingly able 
in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, 
and Uioroughly versed in the knowledge which their 

duties seem chiefly to demand. Tims, w'hen.^G!-dc- 

toilcd to us his mode of searching the premises at the 

hotel D-, I felt entire confidence in lii.s having made 

a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours ex¬ 
tended.’ 

‘ So far as his labours extended?’ said I. 

' Yes,’ said l)upin. ‘ Tlie measures adopted were not 
only the best of their kind, hut carried out to absolute 
perfection. Had tlie letter been deposited within tlie 
range of their eein-gh, these fellows would beyond a 
question bare found it.’ 

I merely laughed, but he seemed quitrf serious in all 
that he said. 

•The measures, tlien,’ ho continued, ‘were good in 
tlieir kind, and well executed; their defect lay in their 
being inapplinable to the case and to the man. A cer¬ 
tain set of lugldy ingenious resources art), with the pre¬ 
fect, a sort Trocrustean bed, to which he forcibly 
adapts his desigus. But be perpetually errs by being 
too deep or, too sliallow for the nwtter in hand; and 
many a schoolboy is a better rcasoner than he. I knew 
Oise (Sbput eight years of .age, whoso success at gue; ing 
ip'tTse gunwiiof “evea and odd” attracted universal ad¬ 
miration. This game is simple, and is played with 
imirl^s, One plpyer holds in his hand a number of 
thesO"t()y<h.'nnd denmnds of another whether that num- 
b»f.4a«vert,or) odd- If guesser 

Wipa.dfiPs JI lie Jose* one- J’OY *0 whom I 
allude .won pH tfie marble* of the school. Of course he 
ligdemnapruiciide of guessing r and this Jay in mere 
observation and admeasurement 6f ^e astutmiess of his 
(g^onentSf ; lEoi example, an arrant ^mplCTon is his op- 
P0nan4 iand, holding up his closed ugad, S®*iS» “ *re they 
own lagidd Our siJioolboy, 

but upon the second trial he win*,..®^ ”0 then says to 
himseb&^vff ^e^mpJefnn had the® upon tiie first 
tsifdf and ids iu?n)nnt of cunnjafivie j»«t j to 

make him iin'fn,tifeti»;ddd,»ptmthe.lMond; Iwul there- 
fsgoiguess fld4i”,ihe (guesses odd,: and wins. , Wow, with 
% eni,de£gne .aWyo tlm vpmd. h^ye 

reasoned thus: ‘‘ This f^ow finds that in the firsb®- 
Hattee | guteiied jodds iindrift the second, he wip pfwose 
to hiitnseB, upon the first impulse, a simple ,v#i^pn 


froWiOven to odd, a* did theifirsS nirupJejIm; buti tteu a 
second tliottglit wil}. seq^st 'that wi M1^^.! ^ 

variation, and finsliy, he will decideJIij^ip^^Uighi even 
as before; I will Uicrefbre gttessev^?’ ,^0 gUOSUsfifV^n 
and wins. Now this mode of reasdaing iff. the sohool- 
hoy, whom his fellows termed “ Jui^y,’* “*t 

ansJysiv-is ity , -s'"!-) -) 

‘It is merely,’ I said, ‘mr ideatifiontion'pf.the..Tea* 
8onHT’s intellect with that of hlaopppnenh’; , 

‘ It is,’ said llupiu‘ and,; upon inquiring of 
by what means lie edited the t/wpuj^ ident^catioh.dQ 
which his suocess consisted. I received ansjyer ;as.fels 
lows:—“ When I, wish to find out how; wise,, of Ini'F 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked, is any ond, or,what 
arc his tlioughts attlie moment, 1 fashion tlm expressJoii 
of my face, iis accurately as possible, in accordance iridi 
tlie expression of iiis, and then wait to see wliat thouglita 
or sentiments arise in my mind or heart, ns if to match 
T^espond with the e.xpres^on.” T^is response of 
,i < .'ichoolboy lies at tlie bottom of all tbo spurious pro¬ 
fundity which has been attributed to Ilocliefoucault, to 
La Boiigive, to Maclxiavelli, and to Campanctla.’ 

‘ And the identification,’ 1 said, ‘ of tlie reasoncr's in¬ 
tellect with that of his oxiponent flepends, if I umler- 
stand you aright, upon the accuracy with which the 
opponent’s intellect is admeasured ?’, 

‘ i'or its practical vsdue it depends upon this,’ replied 
T>ni)in; ‘ and tlie prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, and, secondly, by 
ill-udmcasurcmcnt, or rather through non-admeasure- 
rnent, of the intellect witli, which the^ are engaged. 
They consider only their own ideas of iiigchuity; and, 
in searcldng for any thing liidden, advert only to the 
nusles in which t/iei/ would have hidden it. They are 
right in this much—that their own ingenuity is a faith¬ 
ful rcqirosentative of that of the, mass; but wlien file 
cunning of the individual felon is diverse in character 
from their own, the felon foils them of course. This 
idways happens when it is .above their own, .and very 
usually when it is iielow. Tliey have no variation of 
principle in their investigations; at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency—by some extraordinary reward 
—tliey cxtenil or exaggerate their old modes of practice, 
without touching tlieir principles. What, for example, 
in this case of 1)-, has been done to vary the prin¬ 

ciple of actiorf ? Wliat is all this boring, and probing, 
and sounding, and scrutinising with the microscope, and 
dividing the surface of the building irito registered 
square inches; what is it all but an exaggeration of the 
application of the one principle, or ffllPpSa^Ijles of 
search, which ai-e based upon tlie one set of notions re¬ 
garding human ingenuity, to w-hich tlie prefect in Uie 
long routine of his duty, has been aceustained ? Do jrou 
not SCO he has taken it for granted that aU men ptopi^fi 
to conceal a letter—not exactly in a gimlet-hofe borefi 
in a cliair-leg — but at least in some out-of-tlie-way 
liole or corner suggested by tlie same tenor of thought 
which would urge a man to secrete a ktter in a gimlefc- 
liole bored in a fhnir-leg? And do you not see, ajsp, 
tliat such recherches nooks for concealment are adsp^ 
only for ordinary occasions, and would he adopted, only, 
by ordinary intellects ; for, in all i»ses of conceslmen^ 
a disposal of the article concealed—a disposal of it In. 
this recherche manner—is, iii the very first instan^, pW'? 
Burned and presumahle; and thus its discoveiy fiepefids 
not at all upon tlie acumen, hut tubogether .upon the 
mere care, patience, and detenhination of tb«’|^erss 
and where the case is of importance, pr, wJigt’ i^ountB 
to the same thing in the ppucial eyep, 'jyhin fhp.Kward 
is of magnitude, the quailitihs in ques^c^ fi|kVe^eoer^ 1^^^ 
Ifno wn to iail. ypu liriU npw; undeiil^a 'I 
iu suggesting tlmb find the purlpinp$||ttof'l|lpTO^bia(p4 
anywhere within tbefimit^ o£the.|fii|jit4J^’8 
in otbefiii*4 the jprihcipte bphCWBpeM.^m 

cbmprehetiefed vrithin the principled’,,piS|^!h ® 
discovery WPjfiii have tepp a pjntteif If WPfi® 

: quest»on,.,3TO;»furtctiQh»,npfjaYki]i)%t^ 

I mistiffiefij wfi .Mie .'fpinote' 
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the supposition that the minister would do wbat he 
■would have done himself—taken vast care to conceal 
the letter on account of its being so vei-y precious. I 
■went to work differently. My measures were adapted 
to the minister’s capacity, with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances by whicli he was surrounded. I knew him 
as a courtier too, and as a bold intriffwmt •JSuch a 
man, I considered, cotild not fail to he aware of the ordi¬ 
nary policial modes of action. He could not have failed 
to anticipate—and events have proved that he did not 
I fail to anticipate—the waylayings to which he was snb- 
I jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
i investigations of his premises. His frequent absences 
i from liome at night, which were hailed by the i>refect 
; as certain aids to his success, I regjirded only as rmen, 
i to afford opportunity for thorough search to the police, 

1 and thus the'sooner to impress them with the convic- 

j tion to which.G-, in fact, did finally arrive—tlie 

I conviction that the letter >vae not upon the premises. 

' I felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which 1 w'.as 
at some p-ains in detailing to you just now, concerning 
! the in variable principle of policial action in searches for 
I articles concealed—1 |^lt that this -whole train of thought 
I wo'ild necessarily pass through the mind of tlie minister. 

' It w'cndd imperatively lead him ro despise all the ordi- 
: nary noo/iD of concenlnient. He could not, I vetlcctcd, 
i be so weak as not to see that the most intricate and 
remote recess of his hotel would he a.s ojien as his com¬ 
monest closets to the eyes, tc the probes, to tl'.c gimlets, 

; and to the microscopes of the prefect. 1 saw, in fine, 
that he would l>e driven, a« a matter of course, to sim- 
'• plkily, if not deliberately induced to it as a matter of 
! choice. This conjecture was above or beneath the un- 
: derstanding of the prefect. He never onee thought it 
; j)rqbable or possible that the minister had dc]K'sited the 
I letter immediately lx;neath the nose of the wliolo world, 

' by way of best preventing any portion of that -world 
j from perceiving it. 

: ‘ But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 

; and discriminating ingenuity of I)--, upon the fact 

1 that the document must always have been at hand, if he 
i intended to use it to good purpose; and upon the deci- 
! sive evidence,*-obtained by the prefect, tha'- it w as not 
i hidden within the limits of that dignitary’s ordinary 
j searcli, the more satisfied I b« came that, to conceal tins 
letter, tlie minister had cesorted •to tlie conqirelicusiv..' 

I and sagacious expedient of not attempting to conceal ii; 
i at all. 

‘Full I prepared myself with a pair of 

I green sfroaeles, and called one fine morning, quite by 

i accident, at the ministerial hotel. I found I.)-at 

I home, yawning, lounging, and dawdling as usual, and | 
i pretending to be in the last extremity of ennui. He is, 
perhaps, the most really energetic human being now 
alive—but that is only when nobody sees him. 

* To bo even with him, I complained of my weak eye.s, 

} and lamenteii the necessity of the spectacles, under cover 
' of which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the 
: whole apartment, while seemingly intent only upon the 
i conversation of my host. 

i ‘1 paid especial attention to a large writing-table 
j near which he sat, and upon which Lay confusedly some 
j miscellanenug letters and other papers, with one or two 
j musical instruments and a few books. Here, however, 
after a long and -very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing 
to excite particular suspicion. 

‘ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, 
fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rar-k of pasteboard, 
that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little 
brass kn^ just beneath the middle of the maatelpiec®. 
In this raeik, which had three or four compartments, 
were five or six viw(fts(|^rds and a Siditary letter. 
This last was jnlRd and crumpled. It was tom 
iiearl;y in middle—as if a design, in the 

first iustajM@)> l^teaT it entirely up as worthless, had 
beeu alter ^|w ,’stayed in the second. It had a large 

black sea4'h||Mtrihgtne D-cipher iiery conspicuously, 

«iid WPS IWdresged, in a dhninutive female hand, to 


I)—the minister, himself. IP was thrust carelessly, 
and even, as it seemed, eontemptuOusly, into one of the 
uppermost divisions of the rack. 

‘ .No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I con¬ 
cluded it to be that of which I was in search. To lie 
sure, it was to all appearance radically different from 
th(5 one of which the prefect had read us so minute a 
description. Here the seal -was large and black, with 

the I>-cipher j there, it was small and red, with tins 

ducal amis of the S -family. Here the address to 

the minister was diminutive and feminine; there the j 
superscription, to a certain royal personage, was mark- j 
edly bold and decided; the‘size alone formed a point of | 
correspondence. But tlien the radiealne.m of these dif¬ 
ferences, -which was excessive; the dirt, the soiled .and 
torn condition of the papier, so inconsistent with the triie ; 

methodical habits of 1)-“, and so -suggestive of a 

design to delude the beliolder into an idea of the worth¬ 
lessness of the document; these things, together with 
the hyper-obtrusive situation of this document, full in 
tlie view of every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance 
with the conclusions to wliich 1 had previously arriverl 
—tlip.se things, I say, were strongly corroborative of 
suspicion, in one-vrlio came with tlie intention to suspect. 

‘ J protracted my visit as long as possible, and while 1 
maintained a most animated discussion witli the minister 
upon a topic which I knew -well had never failed to in¬ 
terest and exeite liim, I kept my attention really riveted 
upon tiic letter. In tliis examination I coniinitted to 
memory its external apiicarancc and arra^ementin the 
rack; and also fell at length upon a diseovery wliicli 
set at rest wliatever trivial doubt I iiiight have enter¬ 
tained. In serntiuising the edgis of tliu paper, 1 ob¬ 
served them to be more < hafed tluni siJCiiicii necessary, 
'.riiey presented the hiokeu appearance wliich is mani¬ 
fested wlien a stiff paper, bai-ing been once folded and 
jiressed with alolder, is rafolded in a reverse direction, 
in the same crease-s or edges which had formed the ori¬ 
ginal fold. This diseovery -w-as sufficient It was elciir 
to mo that the letter had been turned, as a glove, inside 
out, re-directed, and re-se.'iled. 1 hade the niini.ster good i 
morning, and took my departure at oncti, leaving a gold j 
si'iiff-box upon the table. ^ I 

■ I'lie next niorniiig I called for the snuff-box, when ;: 
we rcsum'eii quite eagerly the conversation of tlie pre- ; 
ceding day. "yV’liilo thus engaged, however, a loud re- j | 
port, as if of a i>i.«tol, was heard immediately bi'iicatli • 
the windows of the hotel, and was siieceedeil by a series 
o.f fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified mob. 

1)-rushed to a easement, threw it open, and looked i 

out. In the meantime I steppeil to the card-riMik, took ’ 
the letter, put it in my jiocket, and replaced it by a/«t-- | 

simik, wliich I had carefully prepared at my lixlgitigs— | 
irnitiifi-iig tlie i)~ —■ cipher very readily by means of a 
seal formed of bread. ’ 

‘ The disturbance in tlie .street had been oceasioned i 
by tlie frantic behaviour of a man with a musket. He j 
liail fired it among a crowd of women and children. .It 
proved, however, to have been without ball, and the j 
fellow was suffered to go his way as a luoatio or a 1 

drunkard. When he had gone, D- came from the j 

window, whither I had followed him immediately upon 
securing the object in view. Soon afterwards, I bade j 
him farewell. The pretended lunatic was a man in my 
own pay.’ 

• But what^tiirpose had you,’ I asked, ‘ in replaeing"* 
the letter by a fac-nimiU t Would it not have been 
bettor, at the first visit, to have seized it oiieiily, and 
departed?' • 

‘1 >— - replied Dopin, *is a desjierate man, and a 
man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not-without^ attendants 
devoted to liis interests. Had I made the wild^ attempt 
you suggest, I should never have Irft the ministerial 
presence alive. The good people of Paris would have 
heard of me no more. But I had an object apart from 
these considerations. You know my politiori preposses- 
sious. In this matter I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned Tor eighteen months, the minister has htm 
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lier in his power. She has now him in hers—since, 
being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus 
will he inevitably commit himself at once to his political 
destruction. His downfaD, too, will not be more preci¬ 
pitate than awkward. It is all very well to talk about 
tile facilin descemus Averni; but in all kinds of clitfib- 
ing, as Catalan! said of singing, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come down. In the present instance 1 
have no sympathy—at least no pity—for him who de¬ 
scends. lie is that mmslmm honendutn, an unprincipled 
man of genius. I confess, however, that I should like 
very well to know the preciSe character of his thoughts, 
when, being defied by lior whom the prefect terms “ a 
certain personage,” he is reduced to opening the letter 
which 1 left for liim in the card-rack.’ 

‘How? did you put anything p.articuhir in it?’ 

‘ Why, it did not scorn altogether right-to leave the 
interior blank—that would have been insulting. To be 
sure, 1)——, at Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which 
1 told him, <|uite good-humouredly, that 1 should re- 
memlrer. So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity in 
regard to the identity of the person who had outwitted 
him, I thought it a pity not to give liim a eluc. He is 
well acquainted with my manuscript, and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the words— 

**-^TJl! desscill si fiincste, 

S’il n'e.st dijmc d'Alroe, est Uif^ne dc Tliycstc." 

They arc to be foutid in Cnghillon's “ Atrth; 


biebig;s famihiar letters on 
• chemistry. 

The Engli.sh public has again been favoured witli a 
series of Familiar Letters on Chemistry by Dr ,Iustus 
Inebig—at present by for tl»c most popular cultivator 
of the science in Europe. Hi.s fin’mer series” was 
written for the especial purpo.se <if exciting the atten¬ 
tion of governments and an enlightened public to the 
necessity of establishing schools of chemistry, and of 
promoting by every means the study of a science so 
intimately conneetial with the arts, pursuits, and so(;i.al 
wellbeing of modern civilised nations: the prcseitt pul)li- 
cationf presents a general view of the study, its objects, 
extent, and applications, in order ttiat the well-informed 
man, whether chemist or not, may know .something 
of tile means and methods by wliicli we have obtained 
tliose acquisitions in tlie sciencc.s, and those abundant 
resources in the arts, wliieh enable us to supply the 
necessitie.s of our social existence. And herein con¬ 
sists the cliief value of these Letters. They contain 
nothing that may not be found in tlin ordin.ary elemen¬ 
tary treatises; they teach no principles which could 
not be even more explicitly laid down in a student’s 
text-book ; but then they arc, the familiar conde.scen- 
sions of a great mind, which make an inipre.ssid.i nil 
the deeper, and excite a reverence all the more e.xaltcd, 
because we feel the greatness of the source whence they 
proceed. We are placed, as it were, in conversation 
with the author, catch the spirit of his intention, .and 
respect the simplest facts pro[>ounded, which, if coming 
from a less exalted source, would be apt to bo over¬ 
looked or disregarded. 

The plan of the Ixitters is as simple and intelligible as | 
•their style. The author sets out with a,gencral con¬ 
sideration of chemistry', and of the rank to which it is 
entitled among the otlier sciences; treats shortly of 
chemical affinity and chemical equivalents, illustrating 
tiie symbols and fortnulto by which these affinities are 
expressed; explains the atomic theory; considers the 
relation of heat, light, electricity, and gravity to che¬ 
mical force, and shows wherein these forces differ from 
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what has been called the vital principle; and, lastly, 
discusses the transformations—fermentation, putrefac¬ 
tion, and decay—which take place in organic bodies 
when removed from the influence of vitality. We pro¬ 
pose to glean from these subjects-^therwise uniuited to 
the pages of a miscellaneous journal—some of the more 
interesting fw^ts and discoveries, which, while they serve 
to estifblisli, the almo.st universal power of chemistry, 
may awaken in the mind of the casual reader a desire 
to knmj Boractiung of Its details and modes of procer 
dure. 

At present, by far the most popular department 
of the science is organic chemistry—tlie investiga¬ 
tion of those laws by which the living organism can 
liibr icate new compounds from simple inorganic ele- i 
ments. We say dements, for no single clement is 
capable of serving for the nutrition and’ development 
f'jy part of an animal or vegetahle prganism. All 
,. .i - sutistanecs which take part in the processes of 
i. ■ are inferior groups of simple atoms, which, under 
the vital principle, combine into iitonis of a .higher 
order. A plant cannot resolve carbonic acid into other 
elements than carbon and oxygen ; it may use the 
carbon as a component of its fibre, its resin, or its 
star(th, but it c;iniiot transform carbon into one or other 
of these, .my' more than can lie donoby the clieinist. It 
must have the prcq)er number of elements to oj^erate 
upon, before it can arrive at perfection. Thus, the 
seed of a jdaiit externally acted upon by heal, moisture, 

I'tc. begins to germinate; it strikes its roots into the 
groutid, and e.xpands its l».avc8 in the atmosphere— 
tliGse organs absorbing from the soil and air certain in¬ 
organic elements, which arc transformed by the_ living 
organism into vegetable tissues, gums, resins, oils, &c. 
substances po.ssessed of properties totally different fmm 
th(^ original elements on which the plant fed. So, like¬ 
wise, with animals; the fi)od upon wnich they subsist 
is transformed liy' the vital prir ciplc into now and more 
eotnplex compounds—as fibrin, blood, bile, fat, and the 
like. All tlic.se substances arc peculiarly under the 
I>nwcr of the chemist; he can resolve them into their 
jiriniitiVC elements, transform and transpose them in a 
thousand w.ay’s; deteriuine whence they*were derived, 
and predict the state to wliieh they shall return. The 
chemist, however, cannot construct vegetable or animal 
compounds from the simple eloments; this requires the 
aid of a higher chemistry—the chemistry of life, whose 
mode of action he may unfold, but never successfully 
imitate. And even if it were that 
and bile, and fat—nay, tliat he could fa^ioii adeaf, an 
eye, or an ear—yet he eciild never make that leaf de- 
velo]) itself and give birth to others, that eye to see, or 
that ear to hear. A clear comprehension of the meta¬ 
morphoses wliicli aliments undergo in the living orga¬ 
nism, .and of the action of remedies upon that organism, 
is all that the organic, cliemist aims at; and an irainense 
step will be gained when he has reached the knowledge 
of these transformations, and of the causes by which 
they are produced. 

After the c.rtinctifm of the vital primipk, all organic 
compounds begin to change their forms—in othep words, 
to ferment, putrefy, and decay. The vital principle is a 
force whidi, so long as it exists, holds them together; | 
and even when this is extinct, unless acted upon by ex¬ 
ternal forces, these bodies would remain in the same state 
as at that instant w'hen vitality was arrested. If we 
can prevent^them from being acted upon externally', 
they may be preserved indefinitely—^if Mot, decay pro¬ 
ceeds ; and it is from a thorough knowMge of the laws 
aegulating the processes of fermentation arm doeay, tliat 
so much practical benefit has accrued to baking,; brew¬ 
ing, wine-making, bleaching, meat-preserving, andotber 
economietd processes. The ultimate refidtiSiof fermen¬ 
tation and decay are to reconvert tbe elements 
bodies into that state in whidt tiieif mtist befate they 
participate in the processes of life, organic 

atoms of the highest order are, ilfy fennentetion, {nitre- 
faction, and decay, reduced into combinations of a lower 











which they originally sprang. ‘Itiaonij jffgftpto.-’.ji^p 
Eirofe8»orJ4eSift..;ithntjrfi h4T« ii|^ivod#t»i8«t^t^i(#(?ry 
insight intoilmawpiocesitesii ^ipijnst?; .knpvftedgft 

of iffl^}(iW|tpipipg,4lwse, p^p]M»«; 

prooB(s«« «fdifih|iag»#@ tbgy 4?, bhlhjia. 

their fown* fln4Bjaf»jfi8i»tetiw% iftpoi opJ^iiTy 
decAspi^tihiK, It Jiw,sheen, depidew l^^ 
>!egetaweiqr(«Wfl>al sul)stooQe posses hr itself,intp p otote 

of feimentaiiionx* hwt thot, »n(ler.ollfijrr 

Giuiw^^se„.iieol,,iiini;fe cHwiicol aotiw orjfite 
tbflipreaepce iwid<contaRt,of hydrogen OTnxygep.je essen- 
tiolitofthe s<«|*ii»jof. three processes. - > . 

j,‘jri»e jAiaO jefithe gcapie, while it ie prpteotad by the 
ojstemel Bhinj&wnjcantoetiwitlj atiwepljerie oiri sGeprcely 
undergowisony; (peeeeptible slterotioB. ; A grope, by 
graduiil exsiocpt^, becmnes: converted into a raisui., 
IIkj riightest j^onition^t^ its external covering,' 
as withitbo pc^ of at iipedle,,ibr instance, is sufiicicnt 
to alter all tbo propertfes ef the juice. I’roteoted from 
tiie fliceesa of tlte air, withdrawn ihoni the induenoe 
of the 'atmospheric oxygen, and the effect this exerts 
upon one ofwits ;{»nitHuents, the juice (termed mutt) 
may he preserved for to indetoite period: easily trans- 
mutable as i:Ui constituents are, im alteration takes place, 
because no disturbiim cawc can reach them, But when 
exposed to thoiair at a suitable temperature, the grape- 
juwe becomes agitated, a lively evolution of gas takes 
place, all the sugar it contained disappears, and, when 
tlie fermentation is complete, a clear fluid is produced, 
which lias deposited a yellowish roud-like substance as 
a sediment I this is j’east. The liq^uid now contains a 
certain amount of alcidiol, which, together with the car- 
ixHuc acid expelled as gas, corresponds exactly to the 
amount of sugar it originally contained. The sediment 
or.'^cast separated from tlic clear fluid, and added to an 
aqueous solutioa of pure sugar, induces the same pheno¬ 
mena, terminatmg nltimately in the total disappearance 
of the sugar, ite deeomiiosition and resolution into alco¬ 
hol and carbonic acid. The yeast which has caused the 
decomposition of the sugar disappears with it: whilst 
decomposing the sugar, it undergoes itself decomposition, 
aithough inore»8lawly; and it thus by degrees loses com¬ 
pletely the power of causing fermentation in another 
solation of su^r. 

‘ AnimalfluMs compoit themselves in a precisely simi¬ 
lar manner. Mdk, whifsl ia the udder of the cow, urine 
whilst in the bladder, undergo, in a healtiiy state, no 
alteration ^rtiei^roperties. But, in contact with air, 
miUc (xpiatlllir’R'Itbout any evolution of gas $ cheese 
separates in the form of a enrefy mass, the fluid part 
liecomes acid, and the sugar of milk contained in it dis¬ 
appears wi& the increasing acidification. 

The fermentatimi of vegetable juices, and the acidifi¬ 
cation and coagidatimi of milk, both belong to one and 
the same class of ^enomena; the only difference between 
them consists in the form or state of the new products 
into which the conatitaents iff the fluids arrange thera- 
seivas. One lof the new combinations produced in the 
grape-juice by ifermentation is gaseous—namely, car- 
bonio acid <liniice the cfBervescing and frothing of the 
fluid) : whilst, on the other hand, the products of the 
changes. TOdmgane by tnilk remain in solution in the 
fluki;,, T^ foms and nature of the substances which are 
the tes(dt of fermentotion being only accidental, we de¬ 
signate by the^same term all processes of decomposition, 
occBRing in a. similar manner, as in the Juice <ff the 
grape, or in milk^ bp matter whether evmution of gas 
aciximpanies/fliem or not ^ . 

In popuhir language, processes of putrefaction are dis¬ 
tinguish^ from prooess^ of ferweOtationr but the disf 
tincUon does Bet admit iff> bemg Kientifloally established, 1 
sinoe the (liffereBoe between the two prOoesses;een«ists,; 
o»fly i« tl«(difiiri»hti«MTOe# dn'Whmb ouci 

: Stose efiantellc feOrtWs dWaneT., 

tii«,ds BMqjtoeea^ fermBBtaition M»«rgHnj®!anb8t*nce8« 
codtiUiAag nitn^^mrd sulfdiTO whiah glrr ftiteihS the 

fitniifelienjetpi^ctS'fif adiwgimbte!0iii|i8V’i -ns pr;!;-. 
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me«tatowbnce. bsgu«.‘pr0fk«4fi i|}joe«aptly and irresia-s 
ti w iiriitilm»t|ttw>furtl>er cQ^:®9r^ientqf-,the, atmosphe,. 
rionxygon,;: .TPjq firstjpantiedf, dfteiStpnW ifff- wlfich -Uih 
chamicaltftctiow tof -tlto WgPUiSeJi jift,motien,i .being;,m- 
contsctwitfeblher particles; BiibfetQjitdnoomitosiriqu,, 
the motion imparted to ltd atomsnaots -as at> .Impulse 
upon tile atoms qf the oootiguous pf«rticle, , oBd it non' 
depends upon the amount, of attnuitiyc three,, ayting he,- 
tween the atoms of the particles at rest, wlietlicr tlie 
motion imparted to those of- the first;particleiwiflboi 
propagated or not. If ttic motion is more powerful than-, 
the resistance, it will be communicated’to a,second par¬ 
ticle, the atoms of this second particle will be-std^. in-na¬ 
tion, and this in the same manner ami in tlte.saiuo dirUo- 
tiou as in the first particle: the motion or traitsiwsition; 
of the second particle is communicated to a third, foiortb, 
and, in short, to aU the compound atoms in tholhml) 
and, thcrofore, the same products are lurmed as a natural 
consequence of the same manner of arraugonicnt, 

‘If tlic resistance or force which,maintains the.t-lc- 
meute of the other compound atoms .in .eoiinciuoii. is 
more powerful than the cause tending to xirwiace: an 
iilterotion in thulr position, or their order of .'urangcr 
ment—that is, a division into new prpdu(%a—tlie action 
imparted to the first particle must gradually cease,’. 

it must bo obvious, from what is hew) stated, J/ial 
ferinentaium is a pmeess n(n'.etsarily deptrsdent uputi limn, 
that it cannot .accomplish its results in an immeasurably 
short period, like other chemical processes, and tins pre>: 
cisely because the decompositions it ettects are brought 
about by the gradual and successive transmisshm of an- 
action from particle to particle tliroughout a mass. 
Yeast, liow'cver, and other matters capable of exciting 
fermentation—tlicy themselves being only substances in 
Estate of ferment—accomplish the result more ccrtoinly 
and satisfactorily the fresher tlicy arc; and this bccauso 
every day they are kept, so much of tho motive forco. 
of tiieir atoms is expended. Although fermeutation 
be thus a matter of time, hmt, neverthekm, i.-j.-crcisivt 
a decided influence on the procett. For exaniple, whihit 
milk at common temperature yields lactic .acid as tlye 
principal product of the decomposition of its sugar, atU; 
high temperature we obtain us the product an ricohoUc: 
fluid, which, uiion distillation, furnishes a true biumly l 
‘Tims, alterations in the nature of tlie pvoduetS; iff for- 
mentation ensue with every variation in .tlie. preeess 
induced by changes of temperature: or. the presenee of 
matters accidentally drawn in to participate in tf>0 
transformations The snme-graporjoioe, when fermented' 
at vmrious temperatures, yields wum of dissimilar qnali-. 
ties and nature, depending upon tliOoirouaistaiBceof 
temperature of tlie air being highor rot lwer durwus. 
autumn, according to the deptli of the cslldr In;which.thjiSi 
fermentation is conducted, whiah-varies 
odour, and the flavour of the whte, i A uulfiuvn; ; , 

perature of the place wbei!e. the-.&fimhfafi^s iSrfiOnai 
ducted, insuring its slow and BtWaa^liiprogffiaa.i^jtiliW 
principal condition depending njion ^n<0Win 
the preduction of the .best.kiniis of wlnd^. Xhft growerst 
of wine will s5ob universally igive ihe pBefinamoo tinAeeii 
rock cellars or vaBlta f«r ,coBductUi« #e iwossss; nf.^fer : 
mentation: such vaiflts imve ibeea laundipnrtkndar^^ 
kppwriato for ttm IsbricatiQUi '.»t fW >supnRkw- srarieriea; 
of beer j mid the adhfaot»gea.«f-ilih**ie saAfits inilinly ite' 
pend upon thsijr cwsstaHtly eauel t^perature:’ . 

But ;enwiiigh ofnlwmentariilBVj which i repre*^t»v#ie 
;first. stage,; a^’tIte-;vitaI;.'Princi^lft'^:.exriBei^ #iilih«i.j 
resehifloQ of gi^plex org^^ atoms into 
oosmbinariitins., s-The ptocoss; ef illecay ic<p^^«defisiflie s 
mirolatioa o£|h» elemsBtsi by ■toaMpoMUg.iOwiPnidwi^^^ 
iQi:;:fi!rin!mterifi» imd ..i^ into ga«touino»ms! 
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E nds;'’’ The "V#di«lit'"<)f idtoy Has -bSfeil'iWih^ V 
i>\g “i' )W(5teS*4)/^Wi|ft8i(il^';<M;^ 'ptmae cfoMtM# 

w 'the iWiiaeiitM&if 
itrid DtitreWrftoW dT'TOdhs eitwJ ^ rthimM' Kodi^' cfetiSWii^ 
grtahitlllV •tfiij'-geil' iif' the'- attitbitoijife.' >)• Ne 

oeganiuc^' -jjasre' 6 f ikny pMttr'Ja MHikt/ 

after the exll^TOrftiir mi iHtal *(iri«dipfe; is 6 f 
reiisfcijig thc idl^eWISM' ai-Hert'bf kit tfrtd tit 6 isten*e i ’fiit 
all that 'potttir‘dP reHiStaihce which'' 
pf^ensed asthh' h&iteiis O^ lffei tfie media oP'the Titifl 
maiHfesfe,ttens;-'tt)mplG^el 3 ? ceases #ltd thte’di^di <it the 
organism; tiKiir-SeieiiifehtSfaU'agaih nndet'thi'tmKttiitdd 
dotiiUilttH of the ehemical'foftsis. ' ' ' 5 

'‘^’■Tkc'^f^irHx'af' iti&iii' and a'xuitttMi' Utmpei-'atnre 
om' indiilp^ahU cmdMditi Pf tke oxiduimf preeesa of 
rfrcay. Jiisi as they are necessary to putrefaction and 
ferine^atmte'’Perfect drynesS, or a temperature below 
Mm'freefeing'poiht, suspends ail x>roccsses uf decay and 
fermetttatloni The transmission of decomposition fr^ j 
one particle to another presupposes a cliange of pla^ j 
‘ it id^'nires that the particles should possess mobility, or' 
the pffWssf of' free motion, and this is imparted to tliem 
by'the'presence of water. In decay, it is more especially 
a certain elevated temperature which increases the 
aptlthdehf thB'elenients of organic substances to tora- 
biiM! with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

‘In tfie prooess of hleacliing in tlie open air, or, as it 
is' caBed', g'rass^bleaclving, we have tlie process of decay 
! applied to to important i>ur{tose in tlic arts uixm a large 
scale, liiiicn fir cotton textures consist of ordiniuy 
woody flhre, more or less coloured by c-xtraneous organic 
substances, wbicb were either contained in the plant 
W'hence the fibre has been derived, or Imve become 
mtsed with it during the processes of preparation. 

‘When linen or cotton Ikbrics arc moistened with 
water, and exposed to tiie light of tlie sun, a slow pro- 
I («8s of combustion or decay, irninediamly begins upon 
j tile whoie surface; the oxygen of the atmosphere in 
I itiirnediate contact with tlie linen or cot ton is incessantly 

j converted into carbonic acid. Tlie weiglit of the fabric 
I diminishes every second, precisely Ixxause it is in a 
I state of combustion ; all the colouring matters grarlually 
I disappear, ami with them a considerable amount of 
I woody fibre, their elements being converted into oxygen 
] cOmp<yaTidS. If this action of air and light upon tlie 
I linen or cotton continues fill'a Considerabie time, these 
substances lose their cohesion, .and become converted 
into a matter irimilar to that used in the manufacture of 
paper;tod this matter still continues to decay .is long 
as the essenthd condition of tliis clionge—that is, the 
abthfption’ of o.xygcn—jiro^fecds.’ 

Gubstances ifndergoing decay increase the attraction 
of-all Oflier organic substances in contact with them for 
i^peii.' It is upon this power, and especially upon the 
iffilnity of alcohol for oxygen, tliat a spcHjdy process for 
abidlfylnfe alcohol is based, which is termed the ‘f/uick 
vifitjar ptOoessf ‘ Tlie transformation of form iitcd 
liqhors into vinegar formerly required weeks, and even 
itontlih, to acOomplish, in consequeni® of the imperfect 
andOsi of ttte''hir: -we can now convert alcohol into 
Vitidgaf''hi losi'than twenty-four liours; and this is 
eflSSJtCd'WMttaly by niafcihg brandy diluted witli water, 
oio'any' 01 Shee'‘iW!aik''spWitMouB liquor, trickle slowly 
thdAu!gh '«aSkS ' lllfea! ''«dtfi wood-shavings, and at the 
Birtd nine Causittg a sJSght Stream of air to circulate 
thresh thbte shttVhigs. This method exposes to the 
ait'^'SUWiiee Of' ahSohM ca^ue of abSOrhiiSg oxygen by 
martyf'thOuSitHa tttaes more ektfenSivo tlian tlio old 
iftethoai' tod conseqtiently the' tinw which ricohol, 

imdef orfitistry oirciUBstanoeB, requiSes'for its aciditlca* 

tioh, Ucabriii^ im the Same proportion. At tlie eqm- 

mencement ef this priwosi; it is to add to the 

dflirte Sj^rit a small quantity of some subrtaHce 66n- 
tirttfiiiig matter oapable of mndergcai^ th« process^ef 
deetty^Sudhsa hoer-wi^ honey, vine^r,'&6!i hutafter 
thSlapmef A very ahort^time, the surface of'thh 
stavihgsipassos'intoiviseate'of oxidation, 'add 
moment tho transfevnwtioii of thdt»dpirit’intd 


I rfNdlpfi'Withidii) th%' fiirfbdd 'eklStoeous 

id^ifyiHgmitttet/"'' •^ih'iirvsriv; 

I ” ’Oiirt^Ottdt 'dS lk'tlfiS priBbiple'^aeehyi''’y it stfii' iiif 
j tlid 'power Of ihkn 'to it j' awd 'Stis tte dOiS' 

' knbwiedgeof tho'fh«d!;'i®«t'the jampetty of wgdftid'iufi*’ 
sthndes; tb paaeihtO' adtiiy’of'fi!iriiitotaritoiinid‘’i]ieid^ 
by eomlbg'in gontaei/'wlth'iihhaimiM^ereriStoaijitlltt^ 
in aU easeii, ipltliouieieeeptlonf bphetUtiifiio 
; * Fresh animal milk, as is well '^bw'd^ eoagiilate'spliCto'' 
being kept for ttio mr three dayssi mto tf feltta^ 
mass. Iffreaii mflk he heated daily to the hoi)ing>]^oiW(i> 

; it may be preserved for an indhfitiite'periodi 'Tho Slate* 
of decomposition into which tlie dissolved' ei*eliioip||is*CS' 
in Contact with air, becomes perfectly'arrested; aiid it 
requires a more protracted action of tlio atfhofephere'to 
excite it again. Grape-juice, so; readily mut«b^'< And' 
every fluid susceptible of fermentation, fa afieetki''{n 
tl'f lamo manner: wlien heated to tho'bqilihgp<^>t, 
j;,fe:i’\uitation in them ceases, peer-wot^, after boilings 
rt cires the addition of yeast—that is, an extraneous 
«nbstanee already itself in a state of deoompositlon—411 
order to ferment in the sliortcst possiMe time. It is 
obvious that if that particular st^ into which an or¬ 
ganic substance is brought by cotitact with the atmo¬ 
sphere—although tills contact may have been but for 
an instant—be destroyoii by a high temperature, and 
oxygen (the only cause of its rc.ippearance), from ttio 
time of its boiling, be excluded, those substances must, 
for an unlimited period, retain all the properties they 
possessed at the moment of boiling, blatter per so has 
no inherent power of mobility; without the influence of 
some external force upon the atoms, none of them change 
their place, none alter their properties. 

‘ If a flask bo filled with grape-juice, and made air¬ 
tight, and tlicii kept for a few hours in tioiling water, 
or until the eontainod grape-juiee has liecome tlirou^li- 
oiit heated to the liuiling point, tiic minute amount of 
oxygen contained in the air, which entered the flask 
with the grape-juice, becomes absorbed during the opera.- 
tion by the constituents of the juice, and thus the cause 
of further perturbation is removed. The wine does not 
now ferment, but remains perfectly sweet until Uie flaek 
is again oiicned, and its contents brought into contact 
witli the air. From this moment the same alteration 
begins to manifest itself wliicli fresh juice undergoes ; 
after the Uipfe of .a few hours, jihe contents of the flask 
arc in full fermentation ; ami this state may lie again 
interrupted aud suspended, as at first, by repeating the 
boiling. ■ 

‘ The knowledge of these proi)ertief?^f&'n’ii;-' : 5 quaHy 
possessed by all other organic substances without excep¬ 
tion, lias given rise to the most beautify practical ap¬ 
plications of them. Wliilst in former times, dHripg 
long voyages, mariners were confined to salt and snioked 
meats, which in the long-run always proved injuriuos 
to hcedtli, and thousands of human beings lost their lives 
for the want of fresh aliments, which were even more 
essential in sickness, those dangers and discomforts; 
become more aqd more rare nt the present day. This 
is certainly one of the most imtortant coafSribntionai to 
the practical benefit of maiiltind ever mada bysuianee, 
and for this wo are indebted to Gay-Lussac, ' ■" f ' 

‘At liCith, in the iifaghbOuriiood <rf Kdhahiugliv at 
Aberdeen, at BourdeanX, MaraelHes, tod itt iutoy parts 
of Germany, establishments of enormous mi^^tude 
exist, in whibh soup, vegetables; animal sab8ea]|i^, and- 
viands of every dcscriprion, are prepared and sent'to the 
greatest distances. The prepoito alimtota me enclosed 
in canisters of tinned iron plate, the coveik'toB Boldered 
air-tight, and the cajiisters exposed to itoe tonqieratiiie 
ot bbiling water. When this d^tto of. liiMt'biia'pe^ 
trated to the centre of the eort tents,'< 
abotfli tortoor four hours to neebtopjito)a^.<tdftoeDta> 
have kc^iflreda stobflftywlrieti^toe'iilaylBlmDd^ any/ lia 
eternisi;' toe etoiaterhi1iptee)hmterito«p^a»s£ 

severifi''il'eikri^:4flto:emtoHto'«»wiilK|a^^ 
toctoAy'etoldselL'''‘X8toeiHbuii«*utag^ 

[ moat are complete 
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of prejjarlng food has been adopted by many persons in contributor towards the formation of tlieso institutions, 
my neighbourhood and otlier parts of Gennany, and founding a new society, lie oomraonly presented a sum 

has enabled our housewives to adorn their tables With money to bo employed for sucli purposes. A love of 

green vegetables in the midst of winter, and with dishes *‘’"*"*5 "P “'"“"S’’* tho refomied people of Ireland, 

nt all times Whidi otlierwise could be obtiined onlv at , fostered by the friends of the tenipei™oe 


at all times Whidi otlierwise could be obt&lned only at 
particular seasons. This method of preserving food 


movement. Bands were fojmed in connexion with in.my 
of, the societiesj and here again, from a conviction of tlio 


will become of the gi^test important m ^o^tioning importance of sucli aids to the cause, Mr Matliew was a 
fortresses, since the loss incurred in selling off old* stores, pberal donor. TraveUing expenses, too, notwithstanding 
and replacing 'ttiem by new, especially with respect to the liberality of ooach-proprictors, were formidable. Then 
meat, ham, &c. is far more considerable than the value there were eoniilsntly societies in debt and diiflculty to.be 


of the tin canisters, which, liioretiver, may bo repeatedly 
employed after being careftilly cleansed.’ 

Such ^re a few gleanings from the most important 


.assisted. Mr Mathew would never consent to the aban¬ 
donment of a reading-room, or the breaking Up of a band, 
tliTongh want of means, so Bong as ho was able to iireient 


subject touched upon by Professor Liebig in his second sutfAvra by the refoim were geuemusly relieved, 

scries of Familiar Letters. Mere extracts as they are, Jh>* .w'd«w,_^}ie oridian and the aged, whose means of 

they may be sufficient to excite the interest and emu- «>'<’« had J.eeh mtorfei-ed with were never refused 

»,v txiii* as?iiRt!ince. Ill tlus wav, bv sncli noblo dmls of merev, 

lation even of ordinary readers, ^^ry reader, it is j\ir Mrilhcw’s resources have been cxliausted. lie is now 
true, t^nnot expect to become a Dalton, a Bervolius, rh'stitnte of means ; considcmble dcl)ts press heavily upon 
or a Liebig; but there in a certain amount of knowledge n,. d.-iily harassed by demands for monev, with 

v/hich he may obtain, profitably and pleasantly. In the wliich he is totnlly unable to comply. And, above' all, lie 
concluding words of our author—‘There is irowf only is prevented from lidMiuring freely and with vigour for the 
where no firm wtU exists—wliere no adequate efforts are cause wliich is so dear to Inm, and wliieli so iniich requires 
exerted; the necessity means and instrument.s exist !•'» assistnnoe. M'e feel that it is quite iieedkws to add 
abundantly everywhere.’ much to the foregoing facts. They will touch all hc.arts. 


TEMPERANCE PAPERS. 

The temperance movement, like all other movements, has 
its press, having alrc.-idy established at least li.alf .a dozen 
perlodioals, hesidos numerous separate publications in be¬ 
half of tho cause. Ijondofl, Bristol, Ijiswich, f.ihasgow, 
appear to be tho principal scats of i>iiI>tic.itioii on the 
mainland of Britain, but from none of these towns is Micrc 
such a mass of temperance literature issued ))eriodif aIly as 
fr(gn the Isle of Man. How this island, which lias a repu¬ 
tation for anything but literature, should have: bceoine the 
seat of publication of this, .as ^^■i■ll as other jirints—one just 
eomnienced, ‘The (fdd l''eUows’ .lounial'—may a|>|iear 
somewhat strange: we ladicve, however, that the privilege 
whioh the Manx possess of sending all their papers iin- 
slanipcd through the British ;K)Sta, is the true cause of the 
phenomenon. Be tins as it may, the ‘ National Teinperanee 
Advocate,’ issued from tho Douglas press, scons a well 
managed .aftair, and, according to its owi account, has a 
cirinilat.ioii of 10,300. Its price. aCnt liy post, is no mr.re 
tlian thvce-halfjicnce, and this is generally the price of 
othet print.s of the same character. 

Reports of societies, letters from niis,sionariea employed 
in tho cause, opinions of raedic.al men as to tlie physiolo¬ 
gical cffect^^Jjjtoxicatioii, advice's to drunkards, and 
t,o on, <*i^fl!csta^e material of these papers; also a 
vast numlicr of hits are here and there dealt to the 
keepers of beer-shops and public houses, jocosely styled 


The widow, ^jie orjlhan, and tho aged, whose means of 
snbsistcueo hadt beeh interfei-ed with, were never refused 
nssistanec. In this way, by sucli noble deeds of mercy, 
M r Mathew’s resonrees have been exhausted. He is now 
ch’stitiiti' of hicans ; consider,abIc debts press heavily upon 
liiui. He is daily harassed by demands for money, with 
which he is totally unable to comply. And, above all, he 
is prevented from labciuring freely and with vigour for the 
cause whieh is so dear to bini, and which so iniich reipiircs 
his assistance. M'e feel that it is quite needless to add 
much to the foregoing facts. They will touch all he.'irts. 
This gi'cat and good rnun has devoted his life and )) 0 \\ ers 

to a noblo work-.li<' has saeritiecd Ills own property and 

that of bis family for its sake.’ IVa trust tliis appeal u ill 
not be in vain. 

(ilasgow is incutioned as having lately bceoine the tbcus 
of ;igita.tion in the teinperanee ea.iise, and our a.utliui*ity 
states that a society in that city reeeivesaiea.'-ly iOU nine 
adherents weekly. AVo arc glad to hear this, for tJIfisgow 
i is one of flic most inteiiqierate towns in the I'liilcd Kiii;;'- 
dom. 'flic scenes of intoxication on tlaturtfiiy evenings arc 
among t he most distressing wln'eli oecui'«iii lininun soeicty. 

Tenqierance soeietii s ii.ro stated to be now ostatilislicd 
ill from forty to fifty towns in Holiuiid, with tho apiiroval 
of government. In Kotferdam, it is said, tiicre are li'.e 
hundred adherents of total'abstinenee. The merit of sncli 
seif-denial is augmented by the eoiisideratioii, that tlirougli 
out Holland the best gin aud brandy are to be bad ;u. 
elghteeniieiiee a bottle. 

Lu.xurions habits, late rising, and tobiiero-smoking, come 
in for a good share of abuse aud jocularity iii these uiieoin- 
prr'misiiig page.s. 

' AVlnit silly oM men our fathers were! 

AVlart .stiqi'fl livc.s they led 1 
They rose with tho san. they dinetl at iK'on, 

Aral at nine they went to bed. 

Th.ar day begun by break of morn, 

Hut oars begins at dark ; 

And tta y nev,a’, in caiTiasea I'lcivd, rode out, 

To take tilt! air in tluLlhirk.’ 


keepers of bcer-sbops and public houses, jooo.sely styled Tin; TVnipernnce ('lironich', in iiolieiiig ;i work—‘Advice 
‘ drvuikericM.’ Among the advcrtisimicnts on the outer to Smok; r.s,’ which, of course, nobody will take —gives an 
pages, w'e observe that a number refer to t.oiii))eranco e.xtract on tin; pipe-iii-inonth form of indulgence. A gen- 
coffee-houses and hotels, and teinpenince provident insli tlcman takes a lodging in tlie house of a working-mau, and, 

tutirms, which would indicate a wide ramification of the soniewiiat surprised with the neat appi-aruiice of things, 
principle. In one of the papers is an earnest appeal in asks ‘ how tfiey managed to lie so resiicctable in these de 
fttvour of Father Matticw, who has been compelled to pressing times. The man answered, “I have no more 
declare the necessities of hks condition. The fact is told wagc.sili.au my neighbours—the wages .are very low, for I 
to the world, that tliis intrepid man has ruined himself in am a stocking-maker; but I am industrious. 'l waste no 
a pecuniary sense by his expenditure in the temperance lim;;—I keeji no saint Monday —I do nut suunUr a/smt tha 
eanae. AVhile everybody w.as applauding his active aposUiv hmes, nr stand at m;i dmr vitJi a pijtr in vty mouth —I talk no 
ship, and complimenting him on what lie liad done for Ire- politics—I mind m'y own busmess, and in my leisure hours 
land, nobody seems to have thought liow luird it was for a work in my little garden, grow my own potatoes, and keep 
comparatively poor ecclesiastic to carry on Such a remark- a pig or two. AV'e are as emiifortablc as a working-family 
able struggle at his own cost. need to be, even in those hard times.” One part of this 

‘ Meetings had to be held, nanie.s to be rejrtstcred, bills relation particularly arrested niy attentionifo 


to be posted, papers and pamplikts to bo circulated. It 
was necessary to furnish cards and medals to the inenibers 
of tlic society. Of tlio latter, some were sold; but thou- 


mitntnr cImhI tic, Uines, or slaml at wjt door witit a pijsi in mt/ 
mouth." I could not liclp contrasting this working-mans 
house with many I have visited, whore the inliahitant 


sands, many of them silver, liad to be given away. The makes use; of that pavpir-vinking weed—tobacco. When- 


XMKir could not buy them—the rich would not. ChUdreij, 
emigrants, and others, Were always snpplied gratis. But 
the expense connected with the adminuitration of the 
pledges {gfibed but a small part of tho whole cost. It was 


over I enter a house more filthy, wretched, and miserable 
th.m another, I Iiave for years invariably looked about fur 
that emblem of poverty—a tobaceo-pi|ie; and I do not 
know that I ever failed seeing otic .m some comer or 


necessary ijp teke measures for giving stability and pcmia- other.* 

nenee to the change which had been effected. jlW thU AVith those few scraps, we, for the present, bid good-by 
parpose reatling-rooms were established in connexion with to the teinpenince press. Ready to give advice to others, 
th e vo nons TOcieties, and tempermoe pubtioatlons and it may reoeivo from us an advice in retunil Wo sliould 
Mwgpapen distributed amonesr. them. Ifo, long os he like to see the teinperanee papem, without abating a jot 
possessed any resources, Mr M^hew was always a jirincdi^] in principle, sotnewhat ISss neroe and dognuitic, rhoro 
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courteous and kindly in tone; and while, generally speak¬ 
ing, they improve their paper and tyjiography, they should 
etideavour to attain a considerably higher literiiry qualifi- 
(uitiuu. 


MUSCOVITE HONESTY. 

‘ No inhabitant of old western Europe,’ says tins author of 
a hook recently puhlislied, under tlic title of ‘ Revolatioiis 
of Russia,’ ‘ can iorra an id(«i of the extent of the universal 
( liirujition of the liussian employes. It is true la: en.unot 
( loss tile portals of that empire without having repeated 
u iid annoying proofs of the disgusting venalily ami rapacity 
of the iiil'erior class of oilleials with wlioni he eoims ill 
eoiitact. lint it is stiil impossihle for him to conceive, 
until he sees, the same spirit pervading all those wliose 
exalted station in every other country places tlieni aliovo 
snapicioii.’ According to this autlior, peculation is uni¬ 
versal among the Russian oHieials, from tlie Street watch¬ 
man to (he highest officer in the state. No official can lie 
got to do his duty unless you tiviiie him. Moimy is also 
1 xtorted hy the lunctionuiies of the law hy very idaiii 
tlireats, that if it is not given, the hidividiial will he put to i 
troiihle and amioyaiiee. .Iiisticc itself is .sold ; and the j 
jirofessioii of liiwyer or j,loader is epiit.e at a diicsimit ; for i 
t.lic most ellieient advocate is a. hank-note given to (he j 
jmlge. In tlie army imd navy it is the same. All pillcr. \ 
Nay, it is a. recognised fact, that iiinc-lctitlis of tlie Income i 
of every man engaged in any juihlio omi>Ioym{'nt, of every i 
officer ill the army or the navy, eoiisist, and innst eonsist, 
of pilferings. The officer intrusted with the charge of )ire- 
vidiiig the neroivsinii^s for a regiineiit, makes a handsome 
priiiit for himself out of his iwirgiiillB ; the officers coin- 
maiidliig a distant e.vpedition grow rieh by star, ing tlie 
men ; and the*ea)>tain of a Uiissian man-of-vv:i,' Mill .sell 
tlie very cordage of Ids vessel when lie is at a fereign port, 
ami poeket tlie proceeds. '1 he elei'k.s in pnhllc othees are 
eonslantly appropiriating small sums ; or, if the nature of 
their duty iiilmits of it, as in the ease of t lie passimrt ollii'e, 
tile;’ extort hrilies. The rnereliaiit of eonrse is prc eiih 
iienl.ly n elieaf. 'J’lie Iiluseovite shopman, of wlmm yon ! 
are piiichasing coeds .at doulde their p,ropier cost, svvears 
hy his |i!iti'iin saint that lie is si’lliiig the articles at a. lo.ss, 
inwardly iirondsing tlie saint at the same time a pier centage 
of tliu piToeeeds in oil and ornameiits for ids shrine if lie 
lielpis, iiim to liefrand you. Dishonesty, according to lids 
mitlior, is ingrained iiiro tlie l ery eonBtitutioiiof a Iiluseovite. 
It lias iieeii eyineally assorted of tlie lininaii race in general, 
(hat ‘everv mini has his price,’ rneaiirag, that (here is no 
innnan lieing who miglit not he tempted to do what was 
wrong, if only t he p'ersoii tempiting liini knew v\ hat mot ives 
acted iipioii him most piowerfully ; hot in Russia, aeeordiiig 
ti) tliis author, ‘ every mail lias his piriee in mmirj/.' An 
assertion so sweepdng ahout ^ whole jieopile, one has great 
iliffieiilty in receiving; and, accordingly, the antlior of tin 
hook hel'ore ns t'ortilie.s his acensation hy a miinher of 
anecdotes, wliieli have every apipiearance of being authentic, 
and also hy assigning reasons of a spieeiilative kind wldeii 
make the assertion jiroh,ihlo. And, first, to give a tew of 
(he autlior’s anecdotes seattored iipi and ilowii ( lirougU the 
hook. 

‘The Emperor Nicholas,’ says lie, ‘having been made 
acquainted, whilst gratid-diikc, witli the glaring uwdvcrsiv 
tions vvideli took pilaee in the naval arsenals of Croustadt, 
some time after his aeccpsion, suddenly' Hinit down a com¬ 
mission. who placed the impierial seal upon everything, and 
prepared to eoiiimenec on the following day tlie lahou.^ of 
inquiry. That night the arsenals were destroyed hy lire. 
IJut even the eonsuming element could not destroy the 
long-acoumiilated evidence of fraud. On elearing the riiin.s, 
a rnimbor of cannon were discovered, wliicli, on reading the 
inscription on them, were found to belong to a man-ot-war 
which had been lost » short time before iii the Oiilf of 
Fi.iland, and, as it had been reported, with all bet lOins 
• and stores on board. It was therefore evident that her i 
own othcers had taken her out to sea for tlie purpose of | 
sinking her, Ixaving pirevioiisly left all the valuable part of I 


Again, a foreign mercliant of immense lortune was sum¬ 
moned, tor some triliing affair, to 'he office of Count Ben¬ 
kendorff, the prefect of police. ‘ On repairing thither, he 
was kept standing for six hours, and then dismissed. The 
next ^y he was again ordered to attend: the penalty of 
disregarding saoh a summons was too dangerous to inoor ; 


be .again danced attendance in vain; and thus week after 
■ivcek he was annoyed and taken from his most important 
business, tiie time of liis most serious engagements heing, 
as it aiipeared, wilfully and maliciously selected. At_ last 
it w'as liiuted,to him tliat if he would leave a very eontidoi'- 
able sum (npiwarils of Ij.8000) at the office os a jdcdge Of 
his ajlpearanoe whenever it should be required^ he wottld 
meet wijlr no farther annoyance. Ho thought it wisest to 
euinpilyf and from that moment was never asked for.’ 

Tlie next anecdote is somewhat diU'erent, but still it is 
illustrative of mitioual dishonesty. ‘ During the adminis- 
tratiwii of the late pailice master, a persouage of ooiisidiu'- 
iihle impiortaiice discovered, on stepiping into his sledge, 
that he had either lost his pioeket-hook, eontainlng two 
thousand roiihli K, or been rubbed of it. lie ajipilied to one 
of the piollce-ollieers. The pioliee-m.ijor asked for a descripi- 
lioii of it, anil the numhers of the notes. The owner had no 
reeolh'ctioii of the pioekeHiook further than that it was a 
red one, and contained tlie sum mentioned. An hour after, 

■;' ■ o.'liei-majiir ri turned trinrnyiliaiitly ; hc.hiid pdaCed tllC 
; . iistiiiiy, and he restored j,'ie pioeket.-liook, with its 

coi ‘ , ts iiiitiiiiehed, to the ilhisLrions owner, wlio was of 
(lourse all thanks and gratitude. Tlie iie.\t day, however, 
his liiglmess felt; something hard in the lining of Ilia fur 
pielese, wliich, on e.xaiuinalioM, pivoved to be the original 
piueket-ho.ik, wit.li its notes, wliieh Had slipipied. tlirongh a 
I'cnt in (hci pioeket, and which the piidicenifm had piri'tended 
to resluve to him p the htipies of ids puitronapre, or the fear 
of Ills dispileasiire, liilviug heon eonsideted worth a saeritiee 
of t.wo tlioiisaiid rouldes.’ Wiietlier the per.son falsely 
aeeiiKcd of the theft was let off or no, was never known; 
prohafily uot, says the author. 

Af; an instance of jieeulatioii on the small sonlo. the author 
rek'les the following ;—A piile jof eopipor had been coined 
into ten-Uiipieeli piieees. The piiccrs were locked into a 
strong room, where they lay on tlie floor. When the room 
was visited, it was fViiitid that tlio mountain of ten-kopecU 
fiioees had sunk down in the middle, like the crater of a, 
loleaiie. ’J'lie eleiks uudevneatli had bored a, hole in Bio 
ilooring, and piuiled down (ho jiieees hy means of a prole and 
a w ire ii.ved to it. 

It may be asked, are iiu eoiiipilalntit m.ade, and docs not 
the law wage war with this see,iidalou.s and universal eor 
riipitiou f Tile late I'liiqieror Alexiiiider found himself quite 
unafile to do anything effective towards the supiprressioii of 
iiiieh malpraetieea. lie used to say of his Miiseovitc suh- 
jeels, ill his laisy good-hnnioiired way, ‘If Hiey only knew 
w here towarelioii.se them, they would piiirloiii ray litie-of- 
hatile sliipis ; and if they could do it witlunit waking me, 
they would stdal my leeth while 1 slepit.’ The jireseut 
oiiipieror, N'ieholas. uii the other hand, is a decided foe to 
all these estaldished methods of crimiiirility ; and when¬ 
ever a ease of fraud or pieeuhition is ropncBenteil to him, he 
pmnishes it severely. Bul.(lia.t even iinlW.-et...U.aIunllpM;rol• 
as N'ieliolas, it is thought necessary oecasionally to Aiiik at 
tiagraiit iiistaiiees of inidversatUm, ratlier than raise that 
piopmlar clanumr wliieli ill J{iissia, more than in any other 
eoimtry, is ohnoxloiis to the goveniment, would aprpear to he 
piroved hy the following straiige story, which w’o also find 
ill the hook Vieforc us, A pioor iioiileman had hecii cany- 
iiig on a lawsuit for several years, lie received an intiiria- 
tioii Irmii tlie secretary of the triliuual, that unless he piaid 
over 1 ((,()()() rouldes (L.J.iO) to tlie president, the case would 
he decided against him. Not liaving the money, he took 
the hold stepj of ififoniiing Count Benkendorff, the chief of 
the pioliee, of the iniquitous offer m.ado to him. In order 
to make Uie p roof eh. ar, he asked the eomit to give him the 
requisite ainouiit of notes, marked so that they might be 
known again. He undertook tiait those notes should bo 
found on tile piersou of file piresident of the court. Ho got 
the notes and went away. As is usual in Russia, he invited 
the piresident-pudge to dine with him. A pioliee-officer was 
seeroted in au adjoining room, wdio was to come out on a 
given signal and search the judge. On sitting down to 
dinner, the notes were given to the judge, who, counting 
tiiein over, tos.sed them into his hat. 'Jliis hardly amount¬ 
ing to piroof enough, the host did not give the signal, wait¬ 
ing till the hat slionld_ be pint on. During dinner some one 
knocked. It was the judge’s nepihew come with a niewage. 
After delivering it to the judge, he wieht away. When 
dinner was over, the judge rose to an^ put oh Ms hat. 
Tlie host gave the signal, out rushed the j^Boo-ofllcer. The 
judgpe’s hat W’os taken off, when lo! tlie notes were not in it. 
, His nephew had taken away thps right hat; and left the 
I wrong one. The bribery eoiridnak he prevM. Our autluar 
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tliinks that the explanation of the aS'aU ia^ tiutt the judge 
received a private liint from Count BenkendorffV oflloe. 

How ia thia nniyersa] conniption Wild venality the Mw- 
oovites to he aoootinted for ? Our author aaa^lia prohahle 
reasons for it One of tlrnao i^ that there Ima heen nothing 
in the history of the Muaoovito nation to iinplant Jn the 
na tional ciiaraoter that ohitafroua frcling of honour of ndiich 
most other nations have more or loss. Btt a ih^h more 
plain and matter-of-lhot reason is, that the salaries of oil 
Russian officials are so small, that no oilinial could live 
withont peculating. The salaries have not been changed 
for more than a century, although all that time the Value 
of money has been cliangiug. Thus, tho pay of a general 
admiral in the Kusaian navy is only L...'>40 a^year : of an 
admiral, ‘only L.22h j of a first-class captain, only L,S0 or 
li.l00 ; and of n midshipman, only An English black¬ 

smith, employed at the Kussian iron-works at Colpenas, 
receives a lasger salary than an admiral; and a gentleman’s 
valet iu St Petorshnni: has a better income tluin a liou- 
tenaarin tlte navy. To make up fur this, however, all the 
Russian government offioials are accounted nobiemen; they 
belong to one or other of the fourteen grades of Russian 
nobility; and if the English blacksmith at Colpenas would 
exchange his L.300 a-year for L.30, with the perquisite of 
indefinite peculation, he might rank as a Russian noble¬ 
man too. 


FINE^OB BURYING IN LINJiN. 

The following paper is a curious memorial of tho absurd 
plans tried in former times for tho encouragement of par¬ 
ticular manufactures. It relates to an act which was 
deigned to promote the use of woollen in arraying th(! 
deaX It is handed to us by a descendant of tho parties 
vriio paid tl* fine;— 

Ifisehaigo be procurutor-fisoaiL To David Keltic and 
A^es Faton, Iflfi. 

J, Robert Duneaa, procurator-fiseall of the shirreti-court 
of Kinross, grants me to have received fiJl satisfaction of 
the soninc of she hundred pouuils Scottis money from 
David Keltic of Newhigging, in TnllyboU parocli, and Agnes 
, Patou thme, his mother, of the soume of ane hundred 
'pound Soottis money, dew to me.'as discoverer for their 
crymo in buirlng the deeeast Jolm Kellie of Newhigging 
in liiming, contrair to tlie late act of parliament, wlierciu 
they Were fyned and amerciate iijwn tire twentieth day of 
Apprfil laat ijy past, ami hereby exoners and slmplieitor 
dmeharges tho said David Keith', and the said Agnes t'atou, 
and all concerned, of tho fores.>ia sunnie, and sentence pro- 
nnimced tbercujxm in my favours as discoverer of tlie said 
cryme, with all that has followed, or may follow tin r- 
npon, lehttive to the forsaid sentence. In witin's wherot, 

I liave subsCT vbcd t hir presents with my liand, »tt Kinross, 
the nymth ffiy'ST Jfay, seventeen hnudred and ton years, 
hefore*thlr witnesses, John IVatsone, ofinicerin Kinross, and 
John Blackwood, officer there, and the said Robert Morics, 
wreatter heirof. (Signed) ROBERT Duncan. 

John Watson, witnes. 

Jolm Blackwood, witnes. 

Robert Mories, witnes. 

rROGBESB OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

Farmers are finding out that it is necessary forthem, with 
a view to their own interests, to take a v^ry diiferent cuumo 
from that which was followed by their grandfathers and 
grcab-grandfatheis. In these days, no man is allowed to 
stand stfil. Improvement must go on. And I see through¬ 
out the Oonntry, in eveiy part of it, gratifying poofii that 
improvemout to going on, M actively in the ;^icultural as 
in the manufaCtt^g dtofriota and op^tions of the country. 
Even with'm the last fong <» five yi^is, I see strides which, 
small as they may ho compared with what might be done, 
are gi^tic when ooispai^ with what was done before. 

I thmk it to not mote tUn four or five years ago ttet, at a 
meeting of the Boyai Ag^ioulturfd Society of Englimd, 1 
first noticed, as a ROglai^ of a singular character, a new 
mamtre, ^own' aS: guaao, and reconunonded tp agK- 
cultmtots of Eughmd. If I am not mishifonnedr wom the 
port of Liverpool alone tltere have gone out, Vmhia this 
toogte jtoUt' no less than IfiO vessds, eharteiM'<eX{m3esly '' 
for tte ptuppsc of importing tlfis then, iwknoiwn rttonnw 
for tho in|(l^ement of the agriiBuBBre of 
Bwrywh^ Isee old and useless fen^ disatmiw^g, Adds 
improved modes of cultivatioit aisilBedi gfid 1 
Mg on with imraenso ri^ikUty thiB'tow fiiaiit' 


again and anin impeem upon you who arc comtetded with 
the land, to webasto^aFl improvement—deep and thorough 
drainage of the toad;; and not here atone, hut throughout 
all Ei^Iand, I see SWt remarkably; fis indeed any one may 
do, even thoiW vrhizied.throc^ the .country at the rail¬ 
way speed 'S’itB whjeh wg are now carrtod, What an extent 
o( improvement Into hoet efbstedin this respect. Every 
one to struck toith the appearance of preparatkm for future 
exertions, which are, at the same tinra, the token of well- 
dosorved success.—iojif Stanley at the Javerpool AgrkuUurul 
AmociaUim, 


SOREOW.AND SONG. 

[Prom 'Poems by James Hedderwiok’ (Andrew Butberghm, 
Glasgow). Mr Iladderwlek's poetry evinces a lively fonoy, and is 
marked by great delicacy of feeing. His voinino contains several 
reprints of verses which we had formerly seou In periedlcai isorks, 
and which liave hecome favourites witli ua. We are glad to see 
them again in their iiresent beautiful and more pormanont form.] 

Wkkp not over poet's wrong, 

Mourn not bis mischancoH— 

Borrow is the sonreo of song, 

And of gentle fancies. 

Jlills o'er rocky beds aro home. 

Ere they gush in whiteness; 

Pebbles are wavc-eliafcd and urom, 

Ere they show their brightness. 

Bweetest gleam the morning flowvrs 
When in tears they waken; 

Earth enjoys refreshing showers 
When the boughs are shaken. 

Ceylon's glistening pearls are sought 
In its deepest waters; 

Prom tho ilarkest mines aro brought f 

Gems for beauty’s daughters. ^ 

Through llic rent and sliivored rjjuk 
Limpid water breaketh ; 

'Tis but when tho chords aro struck 
That their musie waketh. 

Plowers by heedless footstep prest, 

All their sweets stirreuder; 

Geld must brook the ilery test, 

Ere it sliow its siilendour. 

When tho twilight cold and damp 
Gloom and silence bringetli, 

'1 hen the glow-worm lights its tamp. 

And the bulbul singeth. 

Btai's come forth when night her shroud 
Draws as daylight falntcth; 

Only on the tearful cloud 
God his rainbow painteth. 

Weep not, then, o’er poet's wrong, 

Momn not his mischances— 

Borrow is tlu) souroc of sung. 

And of gentle fanipes. 


1 THE LAST OF THE PUlUtI.SKS. 

It is recorded in the History of Engtond, ttmt the’body 
of King William Rufha, after that monarch had met his 
death by an arrow discharged from the bow of Sir Walter 
Tyrrel, whilst engaged in hunting in the New Forest, was 
]mdted up by a man named Purkto, who placed the corpse 
of the king in a cart, and conveyed it to Wintduistor. It is 
a reinarkablo oircumstanne counected with the Puikiscs, 
tliat for upwards of 760 years they hare continued to Wljsy 
uninterrupte,d jiosscssion of the same identical spot, which 
amoimta to about two acres of ground, sicaAted sear the 
village of Minstead, iu the New Forest, contiguous to which 
the king was killed. From the euliest peuiod of their 
history, it to found that the Pariktoes wpre by tiade ot call¬ 
ing cluurcoaljjMimers, which sanie buabieW they have oou- 
tinued to carry on from fothcr to oon up to the present 
time, and which iiM^e of employment has fonuftotely 
afforded them the tiMwns »f pfooervhig ’^h phttfrnony 
entlro through a htgg oouna of gehtototi^s,. WilltoBi ‘ 
Purktoi the present p os w sio r cf the ajarve hnmlldB 
to now in his eighty-sevegth pw, end 
hie cetotli^ to Bbw.iihc of tftO PorkisoC^BSwri^k^ 
'parfgMfpi*.''' ■ \ ,[ 

PnUMfaail-toW. High •trest, 

m Mi«toWStoto*,.atoapwU n. 

Oak, CgJIKaniRM, 
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•AN'EN-GtlSHMAN'S PRIVI-LEGE. 
Enoi.and, which boasts of bcijig tho land of greatness, 
liberty, and wealth-i-ftho cradle of intellect, and tho: 
fostor-niolher of genius—^is also the land of potty grie- 
Tanccs and small complaints. The English liave often 
been designated, a iiatlou of grumblers, for it seems to be 
one of our chief- delights to be constantly on the watch 
for something which annoys us, only that we may hare 
the pleasure of finding fault with it. The gusto witli 
which we set to work to pick very largo faults out of 
very small things is so general, that it deservedly ranks 
amongst our uHtional pastimes and privileges. 

Every foreigner who reads the English journals in¬ 
variably coincide.! with these views. He is struck with 
the extraordinai^ inipoiiance which our conntrynicn at¬ 
tach to the merest trifles, especially to such as iiitcri’ere 
with their personal comfort or convenience. Scarcely a 
nowsjiapor is published, metropolitan or provincial, that 
'l<;e.s net contain a complaint from some correspondent 
concerning a matter which—in countries possessing fewer 
social advantages than our own—would be passed over 
in uncomplaining silence. Wo recently counted in a 
single number of the most powerful organ of p\ibUc opi¬ 
nion in Europe no fewer than twenty-two epistles; some 
of them from men whose- grievances would cost the most 
commonplace practical philosopher scarcely an instant’s 
consideration. A specimen or two will prove diverting. 

One individual—to whose lucubration the editor awards 
the dignity of large type—is extremely put out on the 
subject of stamp-receipts. He docs not object to the 
threepenny and sixpenny stamp system upon principle. 
On the contrsryi he no doubt would shudder to propose 
any .such sweeping innovation as the doing away with a 
titx' oh reccifiilg money, which, being in most instances 
aji eiti^ely agreeable opeyation, and decidedly a luxury, 
QUght tn iWed, For all he knows, stamped receipts 
-intiy foism part of the Palladium of British liberty, and 
to almlwh them might, remote possibility, materially 
that IsUbject of‘envy and admiration to sur- 
t^^^^ British constitution. No; his 
tjtiat the stamp-receipt system is not 
ep^diantly a^rsf^ated by the public: his lamentations 
'iHraarafaNietl {>y «''-f 0 ar that the revenue of the country 
fi iSotaetijBta badtto stingy receivers grudging 

e>R> be re- 

vCpBUiM^ef !-atasai»^ '.iHlla-.jtf.'paeeeUr-a very good 

dmibt 'i and a» .tber-dtocellor of the ex- 

of tMs who iadtes uhto^M tM title of a 

pawtioid, wan lyHb- 
euf^:ai£tom^^ aa-ii’ of evil 


correspondents occasionally outdo him. A battery - (tf 
/ '.por-iirtillery has recently been fired' off by «n 8rti)jr 
',i' Viators,’ ‘Pedestrians,’ ‘Scrutators,’’agaitist whj^ 
must appear to ordinary minds a harmless aud Kcaltby 
pastime of the juvenile community. Day after day the 
subtlctle.s of argument, the flowers^ of rhetoric, and the 
bitter invectives of satire, have been launched Ogaihst 
what the newspaper editors love to hold up to infamy in 
conspicuous capitals as ‘ thk noon NtflsANcn.’ From this 
elaborate correspondence we learn that the practice of 
trundling hoops in public thoroughfares—which for cen¬ 
turies has been indulged in by,children without any 
apparfjnt inconvenience to thjj public at large—threatens, 
at the present writing, the lives and limbs of her majesty’s 
subjects with the most disastrous consequences. In one 
of these communications the legislature of the country 
Is called upon to act with rigour and promptitude: no¬ 
thing will satisfy this correspondent short of an act of 
parliament, specially directed against naughty little boys 
who run the chance of bowling dirty little hoops against 
dowagers’ silk dresses and elderly gentlemeiv’s calves. 

Other ‘nuisances’ excite the iro of an equally volumi¬ 
nous class of correspondents. A very precise old gentleman 
trips on the pavement, Iry stepping on sdraething slip¬ 
pery; he stoops, exainines it, and, hastening to bis office in 
the city, pens an epistolary tirade against the ‘ Oeakce- 
Feel Nuisance.’ An early riscFhas dust thrown into his 
eyes by an active housemaid, and cannot digest bia 
breakfast till he has fired ofl’ a shot at ‘ Tiiii Door-Max 
N tasANCE.’ He takes a walk fti the Veiling, get^ a fe»* 
pud’s of tobacco smoke blown into his face, and does ndt 
sleep till he has vented hi^ indignation in a letter tb bis 
favourite paper on the ‘ Cigae Nuisance.’ Other trifling 
evils are made known by persons who, though they gene¬ 
rally sign themselves ‘constant readers,’have a much 
moroobvioustitletothonameof‘coiistantwriters.’ Let a 
traveller be charged sixpence too mucltfor a sandyi!id»»and 
he denounces the,* imposition’ and the hotelrkeaper in the 
newspapers. If he be detained a Httleovcr tiiefK^^time 
in a steamboat, or on a railway, be takes tbi^ saptil'ii^rt:!^ 
revenge. A few weeks suice, a letter appeared ip qpe,of 
public journals, touched in a strain of the bigbw ind^m- 
tion, because the writer was detained on a railway swainty 
miles in length, exactly seventeen minutes Itpi^ger ttosh 
was marked in the time-biU. Upon tbis .fer^e tbefijo 
he expatiates in a style wbieb combines a .bbi|t>A>td« ef 
eloquence with an energetic style of satlTOr Ha a^pesds to 
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CHAMBER^ jiDINBUKGH JD0BNAB. 


! if they hare hearts and ohildm, let tMia 
''ask one another hoW tfiey would Ulce to endure seTeBteefn 
minutee' agtey In the waiting^rooM of their own termi¬ 
nus f It ther^pte behooves theni to scoU their engineer, 
to lecture^ ^eor stokers, and to threaten their drivers 
with diijjpisiial, iinless they learn pnnotSiJity., Having, 
he flattej^ hintself, brought tears into i£(ie eyes of the 
entire company—shareholders included—he’thinks them 
in a. proper frame of mind to he scolded, and proceeds 
in a strain only to be compared to the addresses of a 
judge to a criminal; though his strictures are continued 
on) consiflerations of a less elevated character, for he 
puts the ease in a commercial point of view. He shadows 
Ibcth a prophecy, which takes a dismal view of the con¬ 
sequences to. the nation at large should the awful 
qyetengi. of being seventeen minutes behind time be 
persevered in.' He shows how it is just possible that 
the ruin of individuals, nay, a serious injury to the 
whole commercial world, might bo effected by this throw¬ 
ing away of seventeen valuable minutes. An anecdote 
is powerfully worked up of a bank stopping payment 
through mails or meesMjgers delaying rernittauces—not 
seventeen—but seven minutes beyond the proper and 
appointed instant bf delivery. In short, a foreigner 
devouring these overwrought details might be led to 
suppose that the {leace of families, the stability of 
hanking interests, ami the gigantic operations of trade, 
d^nd entirely on the stokqrs, engine-drivers, and ticket- 
pollectOm o£,the railways! 

Bet Us turn for a moment from the Loridon to the pro- 
must not bo supposed that the inccs- 
8a^'^tji|^(miisiiy to grumble is confined to the Uniit.s of the 
bills of mt^ality. Every local journal opens its columns 
to frivolous complaints, aud there are plenty of consors to 
them. You can scarcely take U]i a country newspaper 
without finding a certain amount of epistolary disgust 
aisd indignation expended on some trifling inconvenience. 
We could point out a dozen originals to such a letter as 
;ttefollowingf— 

Allow nie to direct p'lhlic attention, through the 
medium of your powerful and independent joumnl, to the 
dmifUrotuMsepfition of the carriage-way in High Street. 
There wilt" least a dozen ruts, aud one of the holes is 
certain^ ItMte than an inch deep—at all events large 
'endughl to cmitaii^ water'when it rains. What is the 
living board about! Surely, after the recent iwidition of 
tlBt|se-halfpenoe in the ponnd,to the rates, t^ey ought to 
jjm more on the alert. 1 am. Sir, A RATEPAYEn. 

■' P. S. I may also direct the attention of the parish 
authorities to the state of the pump opposite the Sessions 
house, tio attempt has been rna^ to supply the knob 
tthiidk wat knocked off the handle by some of the young 
country gentlemen while returning frgm Lord Crack’s 
last elOctiiHi dinner^* . 

In contemplating the round of complaints which in¬ 
cessantly drOulato in the English newspapers, it is 
natural to ask what good do they do! The answer is, 
that, if carrying their point be doing good, these ‘pickers 
upof aoconsidered trifles* are seldom baffled. The Rate¬ 
payers, Censon, Vindexes, duniuses, and Scrutinators, 
meriropolttw mtd provincial, form a pressure from without 
which tbiOTe is noMUting. It is they who have roused the 
collective wisAwii' of the oountiy to abolish de^-carto, 
and to riiei)^ dustmen’s bells. About a domn 3 rears 
s^, sevmal fit|ri^ic Individualil dtseovered that the va¬ 
rious sttaatrflriis and. noiaes utti^d by ttlnersmt. hawken 
were intolMMl^o, and uttmly upstorthy iff p’ices) 

. t»y. Leitm .after letter appeared ip tlu) :««|oqwpa^ 
against i c<Htermong«%' 'fishprivea, 


durimeny boBs were denounced in language u Strong os 
that fuinrinitfed Vatican against hdMy.; Medi¬ 

cal praotHlonem Cir^lalned that their nefveas cases 
were constantly retarded from convalisteftiee hy the hor¬ 
rible noises which issued ffom the streets. Apthors, 
liv.ing in unquiet thorough&Tes, declared thht fheir 
thoughts were ever and anon scattered,^ and theirideas 
ruined, by brazen-tongued appeals for public patronage 
from dealers in brooms, mackerel, potatoes, and other 
househffld wares. By dint of repeated expostulations, 
threats, and warnings, public opinion was eBectUaliy 
roused. The ‘ street-ciy’ question came into the ascen¬ 
dant; and had there been an election at the Hpie, a 
candidate for a metropolitan borough would have stood 
but little chance, unless he explicitly stated from the 
hustings his detestation of this annoyance. At length the 
aiiti-street-ciy party prevailed, and the legislature vias 
obliged to interfere ; but, as is usual, in a very cautious 
aud partial manner. To have abolished street-cries alto¬ 
gether would hove been too sweeping a measure: vested 
interests were at stake, and they could not be interfered 
with in this justice-loving country. The peripatetic 
green-grocer, for example—having invested his capital 
in a (loukeyand cart, upon the implied aud customary 
understanding that he should, like his forefathers, an¬ 
nounce the commodities it contained in as public a man¬ 
ner 8S his vocal powers would allow—^must not have his 
property in the aforesaid donkey-cart deteriorated by a 
deprivation of that privilege. No ; some more offensive 
noises must be selected for abolitioii—some ' calling ’ whidi 
had fewer vested rights. Comiiiitteaifwere appointed, 
witnesses were examined, and the result was, that the vic¬ 
tims selected to be sacrificed to the clamour of the public 
were chimney-8weep^^rs and collectors of household dust. 
A bill wiis drawn up, which, after a great deal of debate, 
and some party opposition, passed both houses, and re¬ 
ceived the sign-manual. This act silenced dustmen’s 
bells, and forbade the sooty fraternity to call out—as 
was their wont from time immemorial—‘Sweep, 0— 
Sweep !’* 

Alluding to this act of parliament reminds us tlmt 
there are others which make many of the newspa^' 
outcries ijuite superfluous. If the denouncers of the 
do^<«iat nuisance would refer to clause 47 of the ^ 
and‘3d Victoria, cap. 4, they would learn how to obtain 
a mOre summary remedy than iettor-writing. The ‘ hoop- 
nuisance’ complainants would find, by referring to the 
54ih section of the same act, that the thUnddrbolts of the 
law, in the fonn ,,of constables’ staves, impend—like 
Damocles’s sword—over the beads of littlo boys who 
‘unlawfully, and against the statute in that oqisa.made 
and provided,’ are found by the police bowling hoops m 
public thoroughfares. Sniffl are amongst the l^islative 
fruits of past smaH-grievanoe censorship. It is odiously 
absurd, when such acts exist; to continue addreteifig the 
newspapers. Our critics of petty amioyaiices are not 
aware of the powers of a much more cbnipelling kind 
which they possess. * 

After aU, is not this techiness aho5i,!t fedfles a goqd 
ture of*our country ! Bocs it not eytdiqjee that doWrini- 
naliion to put up^ with hothinf w*M^ that is 'flfkpahie of 
being wade right, Woiifkt our countey «oaie- 
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may -wa not also ai^e, mnoe so rouch attention is paid 
to trifles out of joint, that the great screws of the social 
machine are, maugre occasional appearances of a contrary 
kind, in their right place I 

VISIT TO THE MONKWEAEMOUTH PIT, 

When at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish 
beset me to descend the celebrated pit at Monlt,wear- 
mouth, chiefly that I might personally be sensible of the 
increase of heat which takes place at such depths in the 
crust of the eptb. Providing myself, therefore, with a 
recommendation to one of the viewers of the mine, I set 
out for Monkweartnouth at an early hour, and, by aid of 
f the railway, reached the spot in a very brief space, of 
time. I quickly found the person I was in quest of, and 
by him was soon transferred to the care of a foreman, 
who was allowed to become my guide angl protector in 
the enterprise before me. 

The towering buildings, clanking machinery, s|»a 
coarse and unseemly objects assemble round the niouUi 
of the pit, were not by any means calculated to invite 
me on to tliis adventure; neither was it a favourable 
consideration that, only eight days before, ninety-five per¬ 
sons had lost their lives by an explosion of firc-danip in 
a neighbouring mine. I am, however, superior to un¬ 
reasonable fears, ami, knowing that danger scarcely 
existed, I approached and went through the whole affair, 
all strange and utterly new as it was to me, without the 
slightest sense of trepidation. Being cnnuucted to the 
house of my ^idc, I was there supplied with a suit of 
his pit clothes, for which I gave up the whole of my own, 
excepting onl^’ my boots; and being then furnished with 
a walking-stick, I was declared to la* in proper trim for 
the descent. Tlieri, conducted to the .gallery over the 
mouth of the pit, 1 liad to wait a few minutes, till a huge 
deep iron tub, containing about two tons of cnfd, wa^ 
raised up to the oi)en air and discharged of its load ; 
this, I was told, was the only means ever employed in 
taking down either strangers or workmen. An iron 
ladder being placed in the interior of the tub, I descended 
to the side of my companion, and we were then swung 
off and let down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen 
hundred feet in what seemed to mo little more than two 
minutes. The only circuinsttince I had occasion to re- 

f srk in the descent, w'as a pretty copious dripping of 
ster from tho sides of the pit, by wliicli I was of course 
sprinkled, but not to an inconvenient extent. I’his 
water, it seems, issues from the strata of the magnesian 
limestone, which are penetrated in thi-s district in order 
to reach the coal-measures. At the termination of our 
descent, the tub was brought to a level with a kind of 
gallery, along which was a tramway for wagons, and on 
which stood a group of dusky and hideous-looking 
figures, the purpose of this gallery ai* of these men being 
to the tub for its upward journeys by emptying into 
it theisrains in which the coal is brought from t'>e re. 
ceuiea ^ <^') 0 U|ne. A few; candles and lamps gave light 
to sheitoiiillshlHt was as dismal as could w^ be con¬ 
ceited', nor-ffis it rendered more agreeable w'hen 1 was 
called to obtetne that the sliaft sunk a good way down 
from tlie edge pf the gallery, in order that tite tub might 
1 m .enabled to cbme below the mouth of a spout-like 
channel, down which the coal was poured into it. One 
false step on eitlier side might here have placed mo in 
boueiderable danger. Quickly, however, 1 was led away 
from the vicinage of the shaft, and, being ftiroished with 
ncani^ in a primitive kind of wooden lantern, while 
my companion provided himself in like manner, was 
feifly Utim he *! upiin my subterranean researclies. 

Tto cpalrseam here worked being fully six feet in 
thickiu)s*> and,very slightly inclined* the passages of the 
mine **» gOBhiidly of ample beighfc so that it is not in 
t^hiay dransastanoes difficult to walk dlong them. 
IPhey art of gfent width; th^ are oo? 

yards' or' rr .ItoStr''*****''*''*''wdn noming. 
along, to he must ehriuk up at the side 


of the; passage, otherwise he must be fduteina dmsH and 
pound^ to dust. It was at first no ptedddhtlNNios to 
stand thus aside and see a horse ana sOiidfli 
wains go tearing and clanking past one’s Vm^ htotot ; 
yet such is the force of habit, I caine, before the ooholu- 
sion- of my visit, to treat this peril with indififer&OdO, 
Each of tbes^tyaius, I may observe, is conducted 
by a boy, v^ho sits at his ease on the wagon nearest-Hte .. 
horse; and one feels it strange at first to see boys in such 
a situation. A little reflection, however, enables (me to 
conceive how the same potent influence which I have 
alluded to will speedily reconcile them to all its appa¬ 
rent dangers. At intervals of no great space along the' 
passage, I found it closed up with coarse wooden (Itors, 
eacli attended by a boy, who opened it for the passing 
wagons, and then shut it again. These form a part of 
the arrangements for ventilating the mine, a line Of 
draught being thus formed in connexion with a 'furnace 
r iu- h is kept in continual oj^ration, \vith a vent nr 
.t't for itself. This leads me to say, that as yet 1 had 
been sensible of no unusual heat; there was rather a 
coolness in the passage at must parts. But this cotfl- 
ness was entirely the efl'ect of .t^ie air-current, and is 
experienctid only where that is in powerful operation. 

i'or nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, 
with hardly a pause, except to mgke way for jMssing 
trains, or remark the arrangenients for ventilation. The 
passage continued without any material change of 
feature, every two yards of it presenting* a wooden 
beam, supported i)y two lateral uprights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling.. At one place my guide 
turned about and remarked, ‘ Here, sir, w;e are under 
tlie river Wear.’ Before descending I had seen the 
Wear—a navigable river some fifty or sixty yards in 
Iweadth. It was curious to think of its flowing oyee 
one's bead. X et what is such a j)iece of surface wftter 
to those wlio tunm) Wow- it at such a mighty distance? 
The space from Cliaring Cross to Westminster Abbey 
was between me and it in solid stone. On we stifl 
w eiit, and by and by the heat became very great, inso¬ 
much that jKirspinition poured dowm from noy face in . 
an almost continuous stream. Still 1 felt an exhihuA- 
tion of spirit which defied all such inccsiveriiences; as 
well a.s fatigue, so that 1 repeatedly declined the offer 
of my guide to allow a brief rest. At length we came • 
to a (listrict'where workings w^cre in progress. 

The plan usually followed in excavating coal is fiito 
to make such a passage as that desorited, then'..iih’'',; 
diverge from it in similar lateral lines, leaving about aR'f'i 
equal space between each two uni^rked, for Ijie .S»Wi 
of support, and finally to cut out these spaiMS also* thhl* 
leaving the mine to its fate, regardless whethiw 
upper strata sink or remain firm. 1 was now fed into ' 
several of these side passages, which I found generally 
less lofty in the ceiling than the main drift (as it is j 
called), so that it was more troublesome to_ traverse 
them. Sometimes I was obliged to bend nearly double, 
and after all, did nut escape a few kntMkings of the 
head, though niyie of any severity. As yet,' we 
few of the pitmen ; but now 1 was taken into a j^Bsi^ge, 
the termination of wliich was in the course St '^Dg .. -. 
worked, aud there accordingly found s couple of dmh, 
engaged in wliat appeared to me one of tlM 
kinds of labour imaginable. Picture two human Sgut^ 
of stalwart proportions, naked allexcept tlM stomlrat pos*. 
sible kilt and a pair of galligaskins, and'iAk.to culte 
could make them, engaged, the one in 
took against the solid w^ of coak the » - 

up the resulting loose materials into * 
perature being meanwhile at about 
So that even the idle onkraker mtotecktife^ 
hottest of July’s suns. It was, verQjv MMoe*' 

and one attended witli by no meant 
'Wbat it the more strikiog was the ini^ T 

perfect l%ht; not that tots Wat shed torongh IhiVy'i 
life-protecting gaute, fhr no speh toirtg was Ifere used, 
bat thtrt toocniple eaunfes htid to Hthminato * 

prefey fetgeipaoe, wr|nto ito'wM of tb* gfeomiest. .On 
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ftat{ oiitingito lAie fiaceile^t vesUlntion, 
of! tiblit miiie« j^wgVi tettixi! tmiimrcfly oyer 
kii i* I aadfl WjM owe4*»i 4o obume Up? Uttte tof a %p 8W,#(ilTfm<»4 to 
of the *(res<^ of hydros Ueiogift 
yfpBKoi mwd tbo fltoiG of oot oaiuitea^ ‘ Tho ipsik { thetgteof iiBa|kW> 

work UetMity J»nj lyn^® ;ibO)lii(t)0wj8l;, 

thcugh.i'k -WA* o<id«p% a wswfp ,tebo»4j opdiit Hcaimiot&k^l^fNB 
•utpruing’tt>>oba«ryet kov I ntpi^ly *ho »P** of wd bettwiwwkiiwoi floteef 
ovttnfaM iwdee Ui« powesfliUy appUed blow* of »iie faction, r , H ( |j t . , 
maMnck. tUiKOnH>d(ioinstbat,iritU>ny wfaploytraneftb, in (fao vrayb^^ Jt van wmtfi fWf ' 
and t if 4* not beiow aver^^ 1 could not baro brooght whese ^boiUoriea Ipa 

down half Mietinuntity of ooid in tiw tinse. And I waa eeaa. lofty ifi a»e ropf, and fS^hedln,, 
Ci^t. Ifbdnt ia, 1 waa told, a clolght of art in tlie stabJoa nsually are. .WonfidF^f 
biuiBesa -of tba pitman, by which lie coioei in time to the Tentifacting prooesa waa mit ^raip pi 
^ thtettgh hia work much more r^diy than any thoreforo expoi^anoed ip ]^pe to, 
lahotnier could do not poai^eased of tliia peculiar akilL the mine temperaturec ** reacting Sn 
And in the posaeaaion of tins art there are many de- causes which produce it Thp hppt ww 





gv8es even amongat the men themaelvcs, the ruJe of was told that thiawaa^econdithmoft^jWhmbpffiM, 
•variety of gifta thus boldnjg good below, fts )jircll as upon the commencement, ero Um 3 \ciQtitfitilx$[ 
the of earth, in humble, as wtdl as in high fully estabiislied, and the cousequ^Hjes were very aevffem 

etni^ymenta The laboun of the pitmen, if severe while upon the health of ^th men and hor^e^, hb^ 
toy last, are lesa pr^actcd than those of many of the culnrly the latter. At tliat time to men auflrBt;cd 
commou obildren of ,toil. 'fhey work between seven annoyance from fliea, and a large apcciea was phpywd 
and eight hours a-day, and can thus realise (in general) which no one had over seen anywhere Worp. #u1i 
Mt much leaa than twenty ahiUuigs a-week, when their when to temperature was at lengqi reduped lo a pip<^ 
firee houses and oth<,r perquisites are considered. This rate amount, this plague ceased, and the stranger By 
after all, better than being a farm-labourer in to disappeared. In general, the fauna of to minca U 
Garse of uowrle, where work IS ofton begun at four in - • ■ - • 


disappeared. 

l^se ot Uowrle, where work is often begun at four in limited. 1 here nrp a few insects, with rats and iplcd, 
the mormng, and earned on, with short intervals, till Tlic horses seem to suffer nothing from their subter. 

at night, for a remuneiatum not exceeding ton runean confinement; but when any oiip is taken 'up to 
Millings a-week. One .cirfunistance interfering w itli the surface on account of illness, or from apy puipr 
to comfort of to pitmen may lie considered as a cause, ho is found at first quite blind amidst the sup- 
naturm misfortune. It often happens that in sf ams ot light, nor does lie recover lus ordinary powers of vision 
coal there M a pervading layer of a hard and incom- for some days. . 

bustible compositioJi, cpmmonly called clunch; and this Having taken a ha 3 (> jiccp of the vnet furnape 
required to dig ior nothing, but they used for the ventilation ot the pit, I stopped once more 
are fined for any portion of it which they allow to tome into the metal tub, and was quickly lioisted to thp 
to tlifi Plymouth amongst other coal. Sly guide pointed upper world. Tlie chief sensation on coming out npon 
out the foul band to me on tins occasion, and I re- the upper gallery was that of intense cold; for, after the 


marked to greater trouble which it cost in t xcaration. atmosphere of to interior, the slight frost existing uiKm 
It was sMely a strange tiling, he saiA that chinch should the surface w as felt very severely. Ou returning to o>y 
be found at one level throughout the whole seam. ‘ By guide’s chamber to rosnmo niy dross, the reflection of 
no jBwne,’ said I, ‘if you consider ho-w to whole seam my figure in a mirror proved not to knst entertaining 
Was tomiod. ‘ But how was that?’ ‘Oho,’ fiid 1, parr <rf the adventure. A hearty laugh a'’’qne^a self is 
yim have not happened to .earn how coal was made, pci haps amongst the pleasantest things in life, and t 
Well, nOtliing oau be lyore simple than to toll you ’ here enioyed it in full measure. M 

Wl^ I lUsplMfied how it was composed of vcgetab'i The Monkwearmou^ pit is alloived to,he to 
matter collected and sunk in seas, and afterwards sub- nunc in England. Its unusual ptoftindiiy is owing to 
lected to psnsu^ by which the character of the the necessity tore is of passing through the superior 


matter^•was chan^d (bituminuied), and showed that formation (magnesian lunestone) in order to n 
cvQo a siogteaeam coutained eeveral such layers, foriued coal. There is thus a scient^c Jutortsst cojaho*' 
oae after ftnothcr, ahd soaxctimes in diiTercnt circum- this pit, for nowhere else m ilritain can we to 


one alter ftnotheiv ahu sooiGtimes in uiiTercnt circum- this pit, for nowhere else m ilritain can wn 
stoces, he was prepared to _ understand, and this ht so sensibly, or to such an extent, that increase ofl^ 
. y<ay aptly, how .an inftision of mud into the sea which is found ns we descend into to interior of tl 


cad ia to mifiat of • goodly seam of |Jie article itself. The supposable connexion h^eon thia stra 
^ wnidtt togiffliio uulettered men who spend tlieir terior, and to hypedhesis of m to 

Um to working to) tiou <ff -tiiiis and other globes, glTOt to to; 

M we returned towda to r^ns of lower tompe- mines ocmsiderahlo importance, to Th)i # 
?**“^*“*, ®y pausing for a world, and it ia of course mtomdW 
wtoletocoohtestlmJghtoatehooldsaoalacocidingly aot^ witneM of to (keh ImilhWMT^ 
^totol^ u]^ a bundle of straw for ifioti, to to ■cause of to digging SMtoPto 'tofi 
W Ht^ng to time several groups <rf pit- to great pertoma ooal-flelA 

men going to toir work to to remoter drifts gioaed no doubt of i^to to approxlnattoK e*^ 
be«w ns, and entered into a frfamdly diat. I wm beds nearer to enlfiacejin to samaiwilMiii j 
wioua to eonvetse with these men. tovtog heard to «Sfleto«STX?-mW 

** to me, hy an ahseaeh at an end. Mem toww i^.iSTIw 

‘ seek to 









%'lieh* itf 

^ ~ I*''' -1^# 

fiyfeljr of ^pfedesif 4at6i 
'tt^l^SeJtfe'a''inttltti' 

vhit ^OtiMl kut not 

4t #ii*-'B» ^a. ^jfinai 

. ftoa 1i/^jtiW ’*esdt‘7oS'%ii(^ 

fflftlt 'fioif' 


si 0 C 8 ’ euA^^, Hiw' i sk^all^^^ iestttte a Ktfle 

■vlfijf tO^ ttiS Ooit '6i DnV^to,' wished * to- eoH 'it,' to sitve 
himii^’^e ‘trddMO W Its'maDhgement, wheil Williath 
8ii|uu;thiy’fbh 6hr Astern of gfa'atlflcation, 

mhiowhyjc/hahce iii'''a'1A)clkB!^let'8 shop,: andwairned 
hilh k^io8i’d(:dhg so ;The gentleman was increduious 
4» hetag any Valuablq coal tliere; and it was 

widt'yo&e difllcnity that he was induced <10 allow Mr 
^)htth,W|^ty pounds to enable him to make a surtejf : 
aM^di^ up a'ftpCB^ ralue of the eStiiO 


jdieh nht more than perhaps fifteen hundred^ 
i ;F|l)brfed' sttongly in favour of mining lienuath 
liratdhn: 'at^tttion was thus attracted to the sub- 


jhi^ / Visits yjew set agoing, and found successful, 
giye id idea << what a change has come over 
, dta^c^ ^ that spot of ground, one fhet may 
ku^^ “binieiy, that a short while ago a hundred 
thdn|iatid ppoods were spent there upon one work. 

with the discovery of this great fhtlacy, the 
pi^'pects of ihe northern coal-field are not by any 
mfein's bright 'The most intelligent engineer known to 
lue 'in the district, alleges that the years of its prolit- 
ahle wbrkihff .are much nearer a coiiclnsion than is 
generally suppdSed. Some geologists have assigned 
Ilrirish coal three thousand years; some six Imndred; 
and the subject Is.therefiwe one on which, the public 
Ifeel no uneasiness. But these calculations are founded 
oft'data of the loosest kind, and have no value what¬ 
ever. According to the individual alluded to, twenty 
ijedtg is more likely to be the term of profitable work¬ 
ing in nb small portion of the British coal-fields. 
And Ihr tills result, the unsystematic way in which 
inltdng is Conducted, and the want of a public arrange¬ 
ment for’♦lie recording of local operations, will, he 
^ihks, be chidi^ to blame. The utter want of fore- 
Vght, and indiuerenoe to those who come behind— 
^taras of barbarism in all ages—are indeed most dis- 
creditatiy shown in our coad-mines; and if some of 
l^lty generation prove themselves the sufferers, 
It vrlii only be an unusually apt commencement to a 
natibnal puiliriimeiit which has in all respects been 
irlhhly merited. 

!'" ■.■■:MA’Te:H,-MAKIN'G-^ TALE. 
Esaht in a beautiful morning in the lovely month 
of, Jllhe,'the pnetty :littie village of Alderfield v is all 


few, mill Was almost instantly withdrawn, 
’mth' ®h Sifaife :of pleiMure at the fevomable 
jftrafftfe tile'Writther. Well might peaceful little 
bb ^feWS toff aMwe, for tliis was the ^pointed 
'^‘ktrir’WhirtiwhSBFh iijto-nic pa^ had 

mti’thlkite hfWiUage gOasip and Conjecture for 
at lelia#. " Tu be Btire oi^ a select few 
:tttV»W,r::hitt«thoiO' 'Who ■ were mU 
yam mss’ ^:lHibw:"Who were m, and those 
riaOn'tes kindtibiy’ early to 
i«s'lsi^thOfeWhWW«Phi .-'h- 

y ’ifeSiifePBch^ ■liyiwft'-fnd' 

■ Ataerfiite 


' lie children,.'and :'Wa«'#>t''^'n*:riiO''’ 1 l(iaitt ;in;' the 

eieWdse of her will by'a httio fiit' gcti^'ihwtori^ Who 
1 seldom 'Spoke «t all; arid When 
'Was'talkdd down at'OmW'hyihiai'la^.-'''^&[|i±WwaMtt^^ 
waskmall;'' she'had'kiberitol ri'l|hgO-cthjsr'i^:.|it^lria^ 
age f and Why She had miuTied [Mb Weatbmfh^^iihhil^ 
could'surmisek unless titat^it weih to' showlier 
depen 8 ence,of opinion, and her'perfieet'tiuech>m<t£:ariilr<i 
tihe was a, stout hat very comely dautesof ft>ri 3 »<**e 
or thereabouts, witit a pleasant voice and smile, a'nsiriy 
laiigh, and a manner pecUlkrly attraritivo firariiipi 
warmth and heartiness, ^e Was a great t«vttOttesSi':rif 
•young people,’ especially young ladieg*^fiiKd oi* ha)»l»g 
them with her,’ and devising pleasotus firi^thSm’ Serim^ 
times not over-judicaons in their character. 'li' Wiiat did' 
girls go from home for but to enjoy thertiaelvcs 8 ’: she 
would often remark, as if home were a xfiace destitufis 
.vf enjoyments, instead of forming the centre of the very 
; and purest pleasures. St^ when s’he had young 
J' -vnds staying witli her, whicli was very frecoehtiy the 
case, she took'good care that tlKsy should never *los 6 ia 
day;’ for slie would have considered twenty-four hoursf 
respite from the pursuit of pleasurg as so much tost time, 
Wliat with parties at home and abroad, by land and 'by 
water, drives to the county town, and visits to every 
exhibition that might happen to he^tioned there; site 
contrived to keep her guests in a very undesirable state 
of excitement from their arrival to their departure. At 
the tim^ipy story begins, she had two very pn*tty girls 
for her inmates, and it was principally on tlieir account 
that she had planned a parly to Uston Abbey, a fine'old 
ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield A very 
wet season had marr& several previous projects of the 
kind, therefore Mrs WeatlierhUl and lier invited guests 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the day; and 
watched tlic imronieter with intense interest, Gfeat 
was tliu joy of all concerned u'hen a cloudless morning 
gave promise of some hours of equally oloudlesa enjoys 
ment, and all prepared with alacrity to set ferth. Mrs 
Weatherhill htul private reasons also for wishing her piaii 
to prosper. 8 he considered this party of much greater 
importance than as a mere meeting for amusement, au<l 
liad anxieties and liopes on the subject as yet only known 
to herself. Stie unfortunately delighted in that riria- 
cliievous and unwarrantable interference in the affairs 
of others called ro.atch-mnking, and she hoped on tills 
occasion to lay the foundations of tw-o marriages lit 
least. Two gentlemen, whom she asked to join her 
party, seemed to her precisely suited to her two young 
guests, who were neither of them, ffs far as she kriewi 
pre-engaged; and so fur from suspecting that there 
was anything improper in her designs, she gave herself 
great credit for planning two sUoh eligible unions; tShe 
ivas sure Arthur Bennington Must want a wifo. ite 
must be dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old houlsi 
with nothing but his books to amuse idmv and; .riritis 
his large fortune, it was a burning shariie thathe 'dkl 
not marry. Could any woman be found fomresuib to suit 
him tlmn Lucy; Austin, who was as ahd sltMOSt 
as fond of hoolcs as himself; very pretty, iWellihOra afad 
bred; and supposing she had no fortune; What OorildtA«at 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr Bonniiti^n ?;! Hues 
Granby, her other protegee, was u very different 
from Lucy; but she would therefore be the vnoM 
to please the fancy of young Scarborou^, thrirink^a 
newly settled in Y—- (the county town), whtb a« fifes 
Weatherhill said to herself, must marry stutefaudy at 
eny rate, if he meant to |et into TesfMM3#<pnu^iiii. 
Mary was a handsome, slireikd, shosry i^tel;klihti 
dliderful, and well able to 
kiciefy--^no small the at* 

iumint at Bhpulatity.- fifoMover, 'ill'll 
was to^bavri, a thbetsiuid' ptamdi^ the^I 
inoth^^'htib'at'litefsehhhi tdte 
brieuiriseiEniiitet w iferi; cfidlady hi 

aUrtt'A -AsAa' w a iaMii I««mn; 
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peHr independent ot his Jurofesiion; and the inhtch 
Wenied In every way go equal, that ah6 thought it Would 
be an actual gin not to try to bring it about AnxioUidy, 
therefore, did the ‘foundress of the feast’ anticipate her 
piu-nic to listen. 

Nine o’clock, the appointed hour of assembling,’had 
1 arrived, and Mrs Weatherhill’s barouchs vrtta at the 
dew, and Mr WeatUerhili safely bestowed ir. one comer 
of it Then the young ladies took their places, and 
Mrs Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers 
veil-stocked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, pocked into a light cart, which was to 
attend thprn to the abbey. Tlien came a family jaunt¬ 
ing-car, with its family load—^father, mother, and three 
or four grown and growing-up sons and daughters; 
then 1> Derjvent’s gig, bearing the worthy rector and 
his lady; and lastly, Mr Sanderson, the attorney’s 
•vehicle,’ nceupi/>d by its owner, a sturdy old bachelor, 
accompanied by his maiden sister. Thus the proces¬ 
sion moved otf, but did not by any means inilude the 
Whole party; for many were to join it oii the road, and 
several stregglers from remote quarters were to meet 
tile main body at thecibliey. 

Certainly blary Granby looked very stylish in the 
sqiart sdk pelisse and gay hat which Mrs Wtafherhill 
had recommended her to wear on the occasion; and 
Luev Austin never was prettier than in the simple 
white dress and straw iKinnet, vliioh her own percep¬ 
tion of the fitness of things had tauglit hei dP adopt. 
Apd Mrs Weatherhill thoughf, as she looked on them, 
that never ■were two damsel' more captivating, or more 
sure of conquest; the only fear that shadowed her 
pleasure being, lest by any dire mischinci' eitl'er of the 
beaux Should fail to keep his appointmimt; lest Arthur 
Bopiiington sliould have been sti7>*d ■with a (It of shy¬ 
ness or low spirits- -no uncommon ms’urreiicc; or joung 
Scarborough called away to attend to sonw brokiii 
limb, or case of sudden illness. But iicr nppn hensions 
proved groundless; for when the party from Alderfic Id 
arrived at Ilston, the two young men were already tlu're, 
and it seemed a good omen to Mrs Weatherhill that 
they had been punctual to their appointment 

Mrs Weathdrhill was now in her glory. Before the 
loiterers of the company arrived, she h.id man.iyrd to 
establish Arthur Bonmngton as the temporary guardian 
of Lucy Austin, and to festeii Mary Gr,iiibj on young 
Scarborough’s arm; and the group had soon dispersed 
among 'tlie ruins, or wore tracing the little ■winding 
paths of the nciglibourin^ woods, witli that quickly- 
mcreaf^g friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly 
as on a rural excursion, such as this whereof I write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that 
Was said or done on that momentous day. Suffice it, 
that it was unmarked by serious accident or unfavour¬ 
able (diange of the weather, which circumstances will 
oocssionally mar the delights of a par^ of plcasun*; 
that Mrs Weatherhill’s schemes seemed to thrive be¬ 
yond her utmost hopes, and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington 
and young Scarborough to dine at her house early in 
the fidlowing week. The readiness with which her in¬ 
vitation was accepted, she took as an exi^Uent omen of 
the impression already made on the minds of the gen¬ 
tlemen in question by the charms of her fair visitants. 

From that evening to the day of her dinner-party, 
Mrs Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy and Mary, 
talked of littlo except the tWo young men who, she 
maintained, had paid them sudi mariked attention; and 
whilst Lucy, with native delicacy, shrunk from her 
rallying on the suiyeCt of Arthur Bonnington, Maty, 
whilst deprecating far more loudly the jest respect¬ 
ing Mr flt5artwoa|ih and berself, evidently enjoy^ it. 

lauded fflM ustened, a-nd she did not listen heed- 
tessly. w^s ky no means so much attached to a 
tountiy home—in whose neighbourhood eligible bache¬ 
lors were anything but plentiful, where she was Under 
the gUUtete of rather nomriy parents, and expected 
' to iM# kn active part in the managemeut ^ slk 


younger brothers and sisters—as tO object to leave It, 
if a tolerably good opportunity for doing so offered. 
Besides, having arrived at the age usually called that of 
discretion, she was exce<Mingly anxinUs to get possession 
of her ‘ own thousand pounds,’ which, as we have said, 
was at present in her father’s hands. Her marriage 
would be an e'vent, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pretext for rmaining it; and incited by 
these considerations, and Mrs Weatherhill’S representa¬ 
tions of the advantages of the matcli, she boldly resolved 
that, if Henry Scarborough did propose for her, she 
would accept him. If he dj^ not, she was not yet des¬ 
perately 111 love with him, and there was no harm done. 
Full of these thoughts, she dressed herself in the most 
becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr 
Scarborough should not find her less charming in a 
drawing-room than in the mins of Ilston Abbey; and 
so effectually did she carry out her intentions on the 
occasion of their second meeting, that Scarborough, 
during his long solitary ride from Aldcrfield to Y——, 
owned to himself that she had impressed him as no 
woman had ever done before. lie had been for some 
time thinking of looking out for a wife; and hearing 
from Mrs M'^eatherhill an account of the ‘ high respec¬ 
tability’ of Miss Granby’s comi#xions, aci'onipanied by 
a judicious hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, a 
few more visits to the enchantress decided his course, 
lie proposed, and was duly accepted; and Mrs Weather- 
lull thanked liertvcn, ■while she applauded her own 
foresight, for the favourable terminal lois of one of her 
plans. 

That her other project respecting Arthur Bouningtcai 
and Lucy Austin was likely t(> (iid n>" niuch to her 
mind, she a is still doubtful; for tho’ngh there were 
many symptoms vhicli slm deemed auspicious, there 
was little appearance of progress in the affair. 'I'o any 
cloae observer, indeed, it would have bet-n evident that 
r.ucy was anv tiling lint slightly interesud in this event. 
Her heart, aitli its pure young untiied affections, was 
.already the pri/e—alas' ’the unsolicited prize—of the 
quiet and somtwhat melancholy student lie evidently 
preferred her society to tliat of any other member of 
Mr- Weatlierliili’'! circle, and listened to her music, and 
po ' tod out the beauties of his favoinitc .authors, and 
t.ilked to her by tlie lioiir togi Hier in a lore eatn^ 
voice, as he did to none la-sidc But it was not of love" 
not of marriage. He was pleased to find one so gentle 
and intcllcclual, who would listen unweariedly to the 
icvealings of liis romantic imaginations and somewhat 
mol hid sensibilities; and this, which in fact was but 
refined egotism, poor Lucy received ■with love and gra¬ 
titude, as proofs of his aflectionatc confidence. It might 
have been so— she might soon have grown necessary to 
his tiappiness in this very character of iiatient and sym¬ 
pathising ron/idante—and with her unselfish and devoted 
nature, they might have been married and happy. But 
Mrs Weatherhill unfortunately took it Into her head that 
she could expedite matters by enlightening Mr Boh- 
nington’s mind as to her own view qf tl»e cate. ShU 
was convinced his modest difildence alone stood th bis 
way; at any rate, it was her duty not to pehnlt Miss 
Austin’s auctions to be trifled with. Accordink^, 
having contrived a with the tardy low.kfie 

introduced tlic subject by naming the apj^iroachijilg fWtf- 
riage of Miss Granby to Mr Scarborough. From fljkt 
it was easy t(s allude to the party to Ilston, kad th^h 
to glide to the topic of his own sutipteed attachthent ^ 
Lucy. Mr Bonnington heard hdr, first IriUi sttr^t^ 
then with evident ■mation. , . 

‘ You really distress me, Mpi WeifTOeAffl 5 you ilite 
labouring under, some strange dtdusipD. I tenktder 
Miss Lvcjr Austin as a most exoelient tad eStiljitebie 


why, fil the 

tfofl ittad ifi 













CHAMBEES’S EDINBUBGH J0U31NAL. 


ghowed a greateK.pieference for Mary than you for Miss 
Austipi and npv you tell me that it all meant no¬ 
thing.’ -i , 1 ,;; ■ 

‘I told you np^irach thing, Mrs WcatherhiU. 1 said, 
and I stiU say, ^that I respect and esteem Miss Austin i 
I consi^r In the light of one of iny most ralucd 
friends; but I have never given her cause to suppose 
that I wished to engage her regard in any more serious 
character. You forget, also, that a great ])ortion of what 
you cah attentions I could not avoid paying to the lady, 
dictated as they were by yourself.’ ‘By me, Mr Boii- 
nipgton ‘ Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me escort 
her; did we dance, you solidited me as her partner; and 
so on through all our intercourse. I will not say that I 
did not prefer thete arrangements, but prudence would 
probably have made me less exclusi ve in tliem but for 
your own directions.’ ‘ Then niy poor Lucy is to be 
deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs .WeatherhilL 
‘ that gentlest, must affectionate creature, to be wouitde*’ ,; 
so deeply and fatally, Ob, Mr BonningtonI you have 
deceived us all!’ ‘ You use strong language, niadauL 
I cannot accuse myself of having ever wilfully deeeived 
any one, and there can be no desertion in a case like tlie 
present. In one point, 1 both liope and believe you are 
mistaken. I am sure Miss Austin has too mucli good 
sense to bestow her affections unsought; least of all 
where there could be so little inducement to do so. 1 
am sorry, very sorry, this misunderstanding has oc¬ 
curred, as it must, for some time at least, deprive me 
of the plea8u;;p of Miss Austin’s society.’ So saying, he 
arose, and bidding Mrs Weatherhili good morning, 
abruptly quitted tiie house. 

Yet, .as he _rode back to hie lonely mansion, Artlmr 
Bonnington, ii» recalling tlie events of tlic last few 
weeks, felt less at ease in liis mind tlian he had antici¬ 
pated. Now that lus attentions to Lucy Austin iiad 
been remarked upon by a third party, they struck bis 
own conscience in a way tlicy had never done bcioi 
and he felt he was not wholly free from blame, sViould 
she h.ave misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs Weatiierhill’s 
conduct iiad been most preposterous. Had that lady 
had the discretion to remain qniet, iiad she not pre- 
m«urely spoken to liim on tlie subject of Lucy Austin, 
it is not unlikely tliat the gentle charms of the fair girl 
might have wakened in a heart tliat deemed itself for 
ipver bligiited a purer passion than it had yet known. 
But Mrs Weatherliiil could not be passive ; even wlien 
tilings looked most favourably, she must interfere; and 
her- eagerness in this instance had defeated its own 
purpose. Artliur Bonnington, as lie rode' home that 
day, came to a conviction tliat lie had narrowly escaped 
the machinations of an inveterate mateti-maker, whose 
designs it was an absolute duty to circninvont. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Lucy ? She knew not, till 
some angry expressions from Mrs Weatlierhill indicated 
the fket, that some violent and unsatisfactory explana¬ 
tion had occurred between thnt lady and Arthi • Bori- 
nington; and, alas k with that knowledre came the bitter 
feeling that had been compromised and degraded in 
his opinion by the imprudent conduct of one who ought 
ito have shielded her &licacy with tlie care of a mother. 
She said nothing; but her vatying colour and trembling 
'mbs told a tale of mental suffering most intelligible to 
Miss Sanderson, who happened to be present when 
tfe disclosure took place. With that tact which is an 
jqesUmabie quality when united to kini^ss of heart, 
ihe ibni^ a «Medy pretext for withdrawing Lucy from 
the noosu, and conducting her to the quiet precincts of 
hw own ohambOT. There a flood of tears relieved the 
poor Wl, and told more eloquently than wtfrds the wound 
womanly feelings had received; 

. Afes i itwas too true that Lucy had ventured to love, 
hej^ her afibc&ns had been eji^citly sought by him 
; j^e'wilioni she bad yielded them. She loved, too, with a 
'dityn^ and tandemess .which Mrs Weatherhili was quite 
t^ble to aj^wetate. AB her regret oonsisted in the fail- 
uiqo^ibwjnu^eetlbr'a‘good match t’ and she would have 
. to beedhsoled at could anther as 


apparently suitable have:beenthe' 
station and wealth of Mr Morinlhgftun Sad 
buted to increase the brightness of the '^Qtw had 
floated through Lucy’s mind, would be say^ titoinihfib > 
but still she Was as far from being a ipetf- 
husband-seeker as any one could possibly be. But she 
had a kind lyid generous nature, whose impulses her 
contracted qicans had never yet permitted her to gratify. 
Her fatlier was an officer and a gentlemen, Imt beyond 
his lialf-pay, he had very little of this world’s wealth^ 
and Lucy had certainly admitted the idea of his happir 
ness in Acr prosperity. Still, independent of all thew 
considerations, she had loved dearly and truly, and itow 
her vision—her bright and happy vision—whs dished 
to pieces in a moment. Tliere was nothiug to hope, 
except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggested, he could 
'jfily renieiiiher her witli contempt and disgust.. Coid4 
” ' liavc followed licr own inclinations’, she would Ati 
■ ..re have returned liome: but Mrs Weatherliiil opposed 
her doing so on two grounds; first, that it would seem 
as if she were leaving abruptly on Artlmr Bomiington’s 
account; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who was to 
bo mairied next month, could by no meatis disjwnse 
w'ith her services as briilc’s-ra.aid. Mrs Weatherhili had 
insisted that Miss Granby’s nuptiqls sliould be solem¬ 
nised at Alderfield ; and the family of the bride, feeling 
all tile eonveuicncc of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. 

Lucy was .spared the pain of seeing Mr Bonnington 
again during her stay, by^his hasty departure lor the 
eoiitineiit; and could she have found consolation in the 
propagation of an untrutli, slie might have received it 
from the general report of tlie neighbourhood, that he 
had left tiie country in consequence of her refusal of 
him. A few days after his interview with Mrs Weatber- 
liill, lie set out for Tiondoi), and from tliehcB proceeded 
to explore the lieautics and romantic features of the 
woods and mountains of Germany, a country he l*nd 
often expressed a desire to visit. Amidst new scene* 
and people, it was natural tliat the events of the paat 
should rapidly become less prominent in lii* mind; 
but still there were times when the idea*would intrude, 
that if Lucy Amstiii were not a ilesigning actor in Mrs 
Weatherhili’s schemes, she htul not been quite fairly 
treated; artd remembrances oj' her mild blue eyes, iior 
I varying cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst hi* 
day-dreams more frequently tlian was quite consistent 
w-i'th liis peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs Weather- 
hill’s auspices, was dragged from seiffic to scene gaiety, 
in wliich lier sick heart could take no part, ana was at 
once longing for and dreading her return to her humble 
home. The bitter idea tliat she had been lowered in 
the estimation of him whose regard, she valued above 
that of every other person, was a sting in Lucy’s, bosom 
for whose poison there stxsmed to be no cure. The 
1 time arrived for the marriage of Mary Granby and Mr 
Scarborough, aud Mrs Weather hill’s exaltation kneiV 
> no bounds, lifere was a match that would la all pi'0>> 
bability have never taken place, but for her manage¬ 
ment ; and so said the bride’s father, a* he privati^ 
tiianked iier fur the interest she had taken in hi* ’ desr 
girl’s’ welfare. > 

Lucy Austin did not fall a victim to brtdn-fevqr, Wr 
perish within a few months hy the more inMMqb# 
roads of consumption; but if a broken or;,ii: 
heart be one in which hoiK and happy lovAilie cnuhAd 
for ever, and whose capaci^ for the keen eqioymgnt of 
life, which youth should experience, is inetrievably Icet, 
^such was hers from the tinm of her uofortuimte vlMt 
*to Alderfield. Her constitajgnn was neV^robast, oiM 
now, without being Bubjeot to any specifle disorder, the 
gradually fell into delicate and in a year or two 

I was considered amongit her friend* a* a confirmed ift- 
valid. Her father died; and as the dander pro^Uiem be 
I had been able to make for her wt* inttifficient to euppisrt 
I her in the house they htdf ^theito eoeupied, the dit- 
I posed of Iter and tent tp hoifrd wth a tidowed 












' flsroiite ifrirtiTOtsiifiiB; •sW^aiWfoik'iaJ^ 

^ on the cost coast of En^and. She nemESBiriM^ 
doi^eid, «a4 ter teteteohr^ iwitit 't^i n^^boBiii^ 
ooaslsteia nteoBiiBBtiy4yiiaaii>oTOagk m iJc(»tTc«ti^^ 

'Sritii aq oUxteqsaintteoerfSpsarSatktesiUiiMW^'qSunii'' 
' she «0taihaaiite'in(»taate(ieiurti6.9^a:atdJ/:<<. jHt 

Five'cuisiaciwieart ted tet^ipidthma-tlmd! 

Mrs WcMiUieiiml’h iinBtob«>mBid.n(r 'proapBni^ wihh Mr 
and MteiSmtenw^hf u£ren srotBei than ^poca ‘lategri'a 
tebing:; a ineire lUiion of afijparent witateit^ 

j' tliitteattejr for nnitual teppdnesa. 

t.MteWeatitoriaU. had'.rcpteaenited Oranhl' fo 
tetiotted treaaute i of ingehaity and in* 

dnstte i-idtei rraiiainiy in her honae, eonipeUed 

hyseiKnimstancesi she baddisplajnKi something these 
qualH)ie& ’ Bnt now, aa a wife, she thought she had a 
right’te he 'exempt from what she termed ‘mere 
dradgeiy,’ and haring an overweening love of display, 
a considerable steok pride, and a fondness for amuse* 
ment, she was disposed to exercise her activity more in 
spending money than in saving it She discovered, also, 
within a very ^ort time after her marriage, that Scar* 
borong^ poss^ed a most violent temper, and to avoid 
its expiosimis, and kt Ihe same ftme to obtain what siie 
wished to have, she descended to many moan and desjii* 
cable snbterfnges, w^ch, when detected, were sure to 
draw dowi» upon her a double portion of her husband's 
wrath. Zteides, he had a constant source of complaint in 
the non-payment of the thousand pounds which her father 
still retained, and which no application could draw 
£ram him t and this subject was one which Scartorough 
never foiled to mention when he had any dispute witli 
his Wifo. In short, constant bickerings soon made 
thoir home a wretch^ one, and the husband gladly left 
it to seek society and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 
meihwhile, was not eorry for his frequent absence, as 
she thei^qr wM enabled to pursue her own course of 
extravagance and folly with more freedom; and the end 
<d'aU this may be easily conceived. Scarborough got 
into difficulties, lost his business, fell into iutemixirate 
tebits, and at tiie end of eight years after the gay 
bridal fdte at Alderfiold, Mary found herself a widow, 
with two Helpless children, dependent on the bounty of 
her htisband’s relatives, whereby rfone she was kept 
frotil utter destitution. 

ArthtR Bonnington’s sojourn on the <'ontinent wxs 
protract^ >ft^ : month h) month, till it had even ex- 
teO^d to years, and when he did at last return to his 
sdhtary mEtosion,' his visits to Mrs Weatberhill were 
few, aniiteiiamebF LuCy Austin never passed his llijs. 
But it h^pened one day that business led him to call 
on Mr Sanderson the a^rney, and as that gentleman 
WKs |to|» home, his requested to see Miss Sander- 
Btej fis^ he wished to leave a message with her. He 
fomid the tdd: lady sitting in her little parlour, and as 
he was announced, she laid down her sjaictecles imd an 
open letter ite ted been pausing, and rose to receive 
Idm.: 'Stete'te to be seated; be 

heaid aattee^' te heard not, imd stoe^ for some tno* 
tnehto wtl^ilte eyes rivetted on the letter; wliich seemed 
toabsqilhdffidiiiiattention; for though it was years since 
he te recx^SBlsed the graceful though some- 

wtet tend te Which Xaicy Austin, years ago, 

ted'tmiKHbed 'fo^ of poetry. Great 

waMteStaderste’s Hirra^w when, wito flusbedcheek 
and tnuabling voice; ter xdsitor stammered out the ques- 
tioti) * If that woe not the iuind*writing of Miss Euqy 
Atetinf* ‘Itte' tte* ite iS{dy v *it fo aletta w^^^ 
received from ha this nuunimg* Bonniagton inune* 
diktely tequired her pteaOit residsuee, adding to Ms 
questiun a h^ that tiie ’Wba wdL ' Bho te uviog at ! 
X*—-,’vte4te answer. ; ‘Iite sony toteyba hetw 
> it 'Very Bh«: hnit.:heai .di^cate'' eva^atee' 

' steww tedUddt^d; some yean ate; and 
9 ftte, li»tf lUaM teanumiiig u moaSsitemMgichtetetail; 
‘MSiiti BjWteteKi/'saidBqnDitetei; after an emharintsasd 
h‘!®iend^of'Siags—yod:teve:ev«fl5.hd«Bv 
wWpl. SMBsmber thd' :.teq>ei:$. iWjd-W«B|d '.nritli; 


vftJtealto'ited»tia»aftelDXdVyatejnvte’ttd^ days 
of your, acquaintanco.Md tmioaajdoiit«dMai^^ 9 W tee 
stmng^iieattei.iaiddt tetexe nqet^ idd-iadiwitU aftftie 
and tingtepi^pete4<d(HfaoDsicitea^^ odfoBidDy btiwc 
tefteg!reaaaffi'ii'dte'yte>'tMnk.^thah<;'Jater)cAlQStiBi ted 
ever ady regxrdf^injans Wotd;V;dD <^yoa titipMwte ever 
bmaiimeSlf ‘¥te‘}dteiiteeed;(lnk Ja»atraftge!<qnaaion, 
Mr iBcttniington,^ saM;jliQss.-Sandanin: ;w»reely 

feel iin <r^lyiug.te/iti» tosyonr, 

honeur.to keepmy iixnnmsmidKttoir'saciied;' d vantpi^ 
to tdlyou itfia^ raostinnfortnnafelyi for terOi^Xuay 
Austin did love you—I could find inisiqrihdart tosay,' 
far bettor than you deaertHd.’ ‘Better, indeed^’.said 
Bonnington sadly; ‘ I mnst have ^med fidse, and hearf- 
less in her eyes, and in yours Also; ont^ helierc me, if I 
did trifle with her happiness, I did so most unwittiaglyi 
My heart had scarcely recovered the wounds inflfetod 
by anotha’s faithlessness, and knew not ttet her gentin 
inflnence, sweet and soothing though I felt it: to ba,, eould 
ever awaken a new affection witiiin me. But mew I 
know that this might have been, and that a purer and 
happier love than 1 had known before might have iiriseii 
for me, had not Mrs ’Weatberbill's premature intetferenca 
startled me from my dream. By her coiuee intermed'*' 
dling she aroused the suspicion that I was merely looked 
upon as a “ good speculation,” and the idea that Lncy 
knew and acquiesced in her design was most repulsive 
to my feelings. I determined to break through tiiC net 
at once; I left England in the first heat of my annoy¬ 
ance ; but I have never since met man or wianmi whose- 
affection could bo to me what I now know Lucy Austin’s 
might have been!’ 

Before Arthur Bonnington left Miss Sanderson,- he 

had determined to visit L-withont A*iny, and if he 

found Lucy’s sentiments respecting Iiinisclf stiU un* 
changed, to offer her ti»e only compensation he could 
for tlic years of sulTeriDg she iiad undergone, by pro¬ 
posing to make her his wife. In a few days his journey 
was accomplished, and ho stood before the door of the 
humble dwelling that Lucy inhabited, striving to atiil 
tile beatings of his heart before he ventured to radte the 
knocker. The dcor was at length opened, and he was 
shown into an apartment, evidently prepared with sdnte 
care for the reception of an invalid; whom, his fears too 
plainly told him. 'J’he little old-fashioned sofa, was 
placed near the fire, and piled witii pillters; a suiaM' 
table was drawn no beskle it, and on this was laid an 
open bible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of 
tlowers. In a few secords the door opened, and the mis-* 
tress of the house entered. She was a i!.ile, thin, lady*,- 
like personage; and though evidently embarrassed by tiic 
presence of a stranger, received Artliur with the greate-st 
politeness. When informed that he was an old friend 
of Miss Austin, slie shook her head, and .said she feared 
Lncy was too weak to see uny ono? whose presence 
might agitate her; but she also offiired; if the gentieman 
would leave his name, to 'do hen best to prepare ha- 
cousin to see him on tiicf foUmviiig day.' ■- ^ 

And on the moimW ttey nte f he but littie changed 
in outward appoarance since tiieir first intayiewunsidst 
the woods and ruins of listen, she to wanviso: wasted;' 
so utterly altered toat, but for ha voite sn(lfthd>8Xpres>t 
sioii of her blue soft eye, he would scarcely have fed<|««i 
nked her. It was a sofemn mating :i.tefi<ilisicy m 
calm, for she knew toat ter dratfoy W9w< fliDto«<xi^ ste•- 
dreaded not to spesknf, the part; ivshiclttheuid >aKercton‘ 
no further inflfitece esiite futnre.- i it-was dn ytet'ltei • 
Artiiur talked of lioBt; of .renewed hed^>qf ^ 
love and happiadss Itet^ittey-yet 
S»e: .knew it :0(wild’,tetor te; 'yot- toe-atetood Iiteitetefiv. ■' 
■ia.;fetfthtetoe#toirtehtes;'dte.'^^ wwoto htei»'»'tooto- : 
geitifff .'ffiiiRtet;vfecffing.th^'>l9':tuir':«toSfdiS)i^vi^ .to*-''. 
cutod to him tte’ after sgtiiffiKitton of knowiiiig' ttetoB 
'ted.ihete':ddtedte<Ha'-'ftwte.' ttelatte' doM i Bkt'wte^' 
-told. bin :>theto''Ji9it]!te imiiiBirtokvlatoL 
Ite.-ttote'isiStewaiimwitex'te^ •tish 

:ted;.;OyteHte!lrlni qwk fii'' 
tte>..offidoas oieditey of m toiril-«totot>,snight have- 
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I ~ 

boaii Uktef iiEb AnAikdiKmse4.^<j, betiolf^ 

and Ugsabigavroandlior.'!:.''ii,4r;'vu;)r.‘i^ -u.i .y "i;. 

>:<Mn Weaitiierl^l iwept bittcoriy when, iBonaiiigtcsi. ^ 
taiidd t(iiliw<%he (^ilctu^aaDosrik jiucy’s'^Btiv'^ iha 
bod no de£6n^>teIofl9i#''.wbchi i]ea own indixeat 
tlie ca^taoq^ tww viefdiKei to,^ oniefititbat she had 
‘aotoiiiifii*^!4hB:4beBt.'‘i i Bat Bonnitigtx^s upbxai^gs 
were! <Bot! vnStbout; a' aalutaryt^ effect Erom. that 4tinie 
forward HLxfi Wmthei^ill,. as much fcom iteitor (rf public 
opinian’dk i^iuersey avoided; imttafering in any way with 
the; foanyng or giving’ia marriage of; her nunierous 
friends andiacqnainfainde.' ; 

--—-_ > ;■ ■ ■■: ... ~ 

A LlliJ{iARy-nbl,D BOOKS. 

What an interesting place is a library j how suggestive 
6f I(fftyi noble, andEoiemn thoughts! The well-laden 
shelves bear tile intellectual labours of centuries. Here 
the post andtlte present commingle peacefully; here th/.'; 
dercest atid most unoompromising opponents find, 
by side, a quiet resting-place—no noisy contention it 
tatrd —no v,aiugloricm8 assertions assail the car—no 
angry disputation or hitter recrimination disturbs us: 
a; seductive reiioae invites to contemplation and patient 
research, 

A feeling 8ome^vhat akin to the mournful arises with 
the thought, that tlie busy and devoted autliors of the 
luuititudinoos w-orks around us have passed away for 
ever ; , the lirains that conceived, and the liand.s that 
obeyed, liave^Uke returned totlieir original dust. Tliis 
iiiMiug is. however, relieved by tlic consciousness that 
tlie mind still exists in tlic printed page; tliat in all 
these volunfos, ■w'onn-eaten and time-stained though 
they lie, we yelalind the reflex of the soul of the writer. 
How tliey speak of the industry of tlie dead 1 Hero are 
massive tomes with their thous.and pages, before which 
a modern would slirink in <il,sinay. If. cxtcrnaily', they 
be so imposing, wliat shall wc say when we open aud 
jieruse thuin ? Tliere, amid much tliat is dark luid 
ViiluelBBs, we And yet more convincing proofs of this 
indefatigiibility, the most minute detail in description, 
■with the most extensive elaboration of argument; ami 
though we may lament that so much industry wiis often 
employed to very little purjKise, yet we cannot but be 
impressed by the example, and respect the memory, of 
^cso inteUeetualiircIiitects of other days. Some of them 
caught glimpses of the glories to come; tlicir hearts 
■Were in their works ; a volume was often the labour of 
a ltfoi'Ond, therefore, shal! their existence end only with 
time? 

Here ■we may see and trace the history of man’s cx- 
perionoe. Here is tliat which gives him his present 
proud pre-eminence. Anniliilate the literature of the 
■WenUt and, although myriads of busy heads and hands 
would soon be employed in tlie work of resuscitation, what 
a feMcfal ebeck would be given to the progress of civili- 
8a^nd>:; Hoes not our experience consist in knowing 
how to avoid error ? ' Shall we, then, blame those whose 
■«ntingti« Bite swatch-towers and beacons, warn us fkini 
shoal*ami;quicksands? They laboured not in vain, if 
■wP dan'Steer, our oourse the straighter; and better is it 
to ^‘’qpBalEMKmest eirort than to suppress conscious 
tnsttu'.f ■■■ ■■' •;■■■' '■■'■ 

may come and read a humbling lesson; 
Hflitobride^diseoveritsown bitter recoil; here the sophist 
rasff team tmto, and' the dogmati benevolence: here 
tteisceptic may resolve hit doubts, and %io> intolerant 
fiMgetr Ida’peneeations; onA on. too; otlibr hand, the 
good^-dhe tnijy great, the, aspirhig; 'the humble, the 
pteseveiihigi ' may umne; and idl find tliidr stimulus and 
Iheu xtonirdi;; . item is the history of c&appoiuted hope 
and 4es|«(ring‘ernttoH ! here may w® read Kbw an-' 
vtooited teB vreot tmtowarded;; how men. were so do- 
;vetod' to: th&t.stodhlA'....that ':they; .-.facgbli faniily';'and;; 
flliB>t®ii*.hB4j;yto*tol|^hi1SaMhii»e;, «Bd''.-t1to'S^a4,;fo«'-Of j 
lite:'joyemh' to.:#h;a«tihein«-; 
sM#®*'#;rooms, ■toutihg.out.-.tows 
whole soi&i* upiem-ii>tH.;pttee, ceasing, ! 


their;}mnitsisteoiiBtifi-<t4iggi!iig4faek grasrewhiic haiUV 
;irig.Uieir'inonnaiesd;.p«<-; 

4 iteTO;;cigaini; naay;^we’read:af suctiess; of ItowatAhod 
■weUteaiwgdfaoitoarsvto.tiitoiantd.plandikM^whltiSdtdp- 
taredfeffigies {'"ofitbe! he^ht of huntaH; &ib&r yctfiw 
; the known and 'tho^ unknown hot uneqisal'iit rtiwilipmif 
tlio one die® Yhere ho has msea-e-he is tlierA iw> hluffi#*'} 
the oUier poKos away; knowing, that i his iitoRato pSt 
come, that his memory wiH UVe' ibr ages; 4 ad< ‘glpH: 
brighter, as men think on- too patient mitih-whiclij (did 
its work in obseurity, Hereiastfeat which sliffil outomt 
the hardest marble; Imre is toe true (nnasmeaAsM'/'ltete 
is tliat which dirocts, threatens; esutioas, endcbnvlncoat; 
We are constrained to respect .what Wi slfoiilhi; atom'* 
wise consider as useless, when ■wc retieet that in <dl'toil' 
tliero was at least intellectual eultaire,. .Stejw'w'ere taken 
in tlie right direction, thought; was exereised and,cl!;;*' 
viited, and through good and evil the world »'b» .ini 
; l•'"‘tolJ. Many steps were inevitably taken in the 

;.h of error; but among these men found the tro^ 
bails, adding tlionght to thouglit, inquiry to inquiryi; 
untU at last has arisen tli.it glorious intellectual super¬ 
structure which now surrounds ui^ in whicli the dreams 
of tiio past liave become realities for the jiresent and 
future. 

How interesting to be shut up^ alone with books! 
Alone with Iwoks ? Is not Iicre the true society;? Of ft 
certainty no voice is heard, and all the eloquence is 
mute; but who will faint or grow weary? What pteft- 
sure in exploring shelf after shelf rousing ovftriWnsly 
volumes, with their voluminous titles and quamt idura* 
seology 1 The pleasure, not less than the occupation; is 
exhiiustk'ss. Hctc is a venerable folio tshhffitliftwoniuj 
have not respected, as innumerable holes, 'pterCef 
tlipongli the heart of the mighty volume from coyer to 
cover, .abundantly te.stify. How would the good Wd 
aiitiior grieve could he witness the ■vermicular Kavoe | 
made among his precious arguments and Unpreguahle 
positions 1 Regretfully we turn the leaves, and dbsiiig- ; 
the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping 
that in anew edition the spirit of the 'writor may be 
preserved from impending destruution. , Nhw we .eorao 
to a rare relic—a folio printed on vtdhpn, by toe fa^* 
thors of the art, Joliaunes Bust and Petrus Schudfer; 
in Die year m.cocc.i.x v., as appears by tlie colophon sipr 
pended to the concluding columns, and which ^ves too 
information ns to the date and* place of publication, now 
sdways found on the title-page. What beauty and skill 
are visible in the mechanical portion of the work; hoyr / 
straight and accurately adjusted ard'tho columi^ ;. hovv*,:' 
very hla;:k is the ink; and how bright and yllid tim 
c-olouM of the illuminations 1 Verily, men were giants in 
tho.su days: for thus, in the infancy, nay, toe very baby¬ 
hood of the art, did they create a wMk which mfty.‘ 
honourably compete with the productions of modem' 
skill. 

What have we next? a title-page wluMO border shows 
all the emblems of mortanty. At too top i 8 'a.doato’Ss 
head standing qn the cross bones, crowned by an, haw-, 
glass; on oach side ore skdetona, pick-axes, and shovelsi 
and undenienth a roortcloto; or some otiier syjn|)oii.,,qf^' 
mourning; ■within is printed, ‘licmdon’s Dread^'cfMr.i. 
tation, or a Collection of. All the Bills of 
this present ye.ar, beginning too 27 ;to ofii'kteejmpte;' 
16 ( 14 , and ending the ISfh. of December 
also the general or whole year’s bill, accosffitojl'to 
Beport made to the King’s most Excellent MaJe^a^Kyj'• 
the Company of Parish Clerks of London. ' 

is indeed a fearfnl volume, containing ae it 
awful details of aweepmg niintaUty. This 
for the wb^ ending Dee. S 7 th, dtuiae' 
death Only of plague is recorded; ftom thiato the.Um 
Pebcuary following; no death feom this diaeaaft ngidis, 
oteursv«heniODo.(mmi«'»;regi*l»rad& iigftia,.hw^ ■omi' 
untB tik dtoiMay; numtor fthA' 

the'fogtatoft'siate*;' fpimffiies(d«to.o£- the ISdt 

pftrtehevinfbcted, 4 l.^> -Oa thelilfltoi.llay the MAthq 
A'and fltffi«wlng.jtlie. > 










dMtIis aw 17 , «ad ‘ patighd# iaiteted, 

time the mortality increases with the increasing heatof 
the w eather ; for atn the SOtfa June the dekthi are ids 
July 4th, 470; isai. 1089; August 1st, SOW; 19th, 
3880y29tll, 6102; 8e)pteaibOT 5th, 6988 ; 19th, 7165; 
at which date the tnortaUty reaches its maximum,^ aiid 
the Vparishes dear of the plague are 4# parishes in¬ 
fected, 126.‘ On the 3d October the deaths hare dimi¬ 
nished to 4999; 17th, 2665; 31st, 1:031. ‘ Parishes in¬ 
fected, 97.’ The sueoeeding week'shows an increase, the 
deariis being 1414. ‘Parislies infected, 110.’ On the 
Sl»t NOvemher the deaths are652; Decembers, 210; 
dud on the 19th, at wliich date the book ends, 281. 

* Parishef clear of the plague, 62 ; parishes infected, 68.’ 
Prom the general bill for the wlaie year, we find that 
the' 

Total of all the christenings w’as - 9,967 

Total of all the burials this year,* - 97,306 

Whereof, of the plague, - - - 68,596 * 

There are some curious entries in the list of diseases 
and causes of deatl;; for instance—‘ Chrisomes and in¬ 
fants for the year, 1^.58; meagrom and hcadaeh, 12 ; 
tiAing of the lights, 397 ; stopping of the stomach, 332 ; 
coilick and winde, 134; frighted, 23 ; griping in the 
guts, 1288; starved at the White Lyon prison, at St 
George, in Southwark, 1 ; . starved at nurse (at .St 
Maudlin, in Old Fish Street), 1 : kild, 3—-one at 8 t 
Mar^, Newington, one with a cart at St Giles-in-tbe- 
Fieldl, and one with wrasUing at St Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster; hanged herself St Maudli;;, Milk Street, 
being distracted, 1.’ At tl»e foot of each of the weekly 
fabies the price of bread is thus stated—‘ The Assize of 
Bread set forth hp order of the Lord Maior and Court of 
Aldermen. A penny wheaten loaf to contain eleven 
Ofunces, and three halfpenny wliitc loaves the like 
weightthis in December: but in lilarch following tiie 
wei^t has fallen to ‘nine ounces and a half,’ which 
next rises to ‘ten ounces;’ falls again to 'nine ounces 
and a half;’ and at the termination of the year is ‘ten 
ounces and a half.’ What is meant by ‘white loaves,’ 
in distinction from ‘w'heaten loaves?’ Were the foc- 
iner identical with what are known at the pirescnt day 
as ‘ seconds ? ’ 

Here is another book, on the first leaf of whicVi is 
a wkrrant bearing the .seal of tlie Commonwealth, 
securing the copyright of the work by the declaration— 

‘ 'fhursday tfee Hh (rf February 1654. At (he Council at 
WhitAuxll. Ordered by his highness the Lord Protector, 
With tly; advice of tiis council, that no person or per- 
son.s do, on any pretence whatsoever, print, or reprint a 
book intituled,’ &c. The work itself is on the ‘ Sizes 
^nd Lengths of Kigging for Ships,’ and is dedicated in 
the following term a :—‘ To his Highi)e.sa, Oliver, Lord 
Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, witli the 
doRiinions thereunto belonging. May it please your 
hiyhneee, the subject of this hfok being an extraction of 
that naMiC as Was never formerly extant in the navy; 

* * I cduld do no less in duty thaii»offer my pains 
ahd nival observations unto yotir highness in the first 
place. It was once fU' above my thoughts (I must con¬ 
fess) to tender this work (because mean) to so eminent 
a peonage, till I oonside^ it was yours tie jure. 

: : I remain,’Ac. 

w'fe the index We meet with names of vessels iUustra- 
tivi of the j*e, in wbidi they, were built. There is a 
pinnace, the ‘ l^hoderous ;’ and fr^tes, the ‘ Speaker, 
Faitffx Newberry, Marstonmoor, Worccs’tri', and Pore- 
Bightthe Nicbodemus, we are told, was built in 1636, 
but tbit ‘the rest Of ships and frigates were built so. : 
iat^ly^ ne6d$ Ho t^oord.' 

- Api^pos Of the Commonwealth, the next vohune pro- i 
fessp to be, by Its title, the ‘atiKP ; or aii exact Cti- 
lectiou of the'..Qh^cest Poems and Songs relating bo i 
rW—- ^—rr ' 

s »Jn\m««^4*W|Wrwi»W,«sa««ia for ms.welwa»ths*^^to^ ; 

iu.toa ia;||sDB(iUi>. with n sojuilation of 4,878^ IWW ; 


the LXTk UWiiiEei By the most ®ninent'Wits, from 
anno 1639 to anno 168 lA The flrcmtispi«» is highly 
characteristic of the state of feeling Ktthwt day: a tall 
gibbet ia seen; from which n ramp of beef; showing a 
few inebes of the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over 
a blaring fire ; around stand several individuals bearing 
fagots, knd stirring the -fir® with long forks,* the word 
Rump issuing feom the mouth of each one ; on idle next 
page, right and left, are the figures of a Puritan and a 
Covenanter, habited in most exaggerated garments, 
holding a written paper in their hands, and each stand¬ 
ing on a pedestal; between ^them is a iweaeher fn a tub, 
holding forth to a congregation disposed in various 
attitudes around him; one of them holds a banner on 
which are drawn six'rats rampant; at the foot is a 
vignette, where an equestrian cavalier appears with his 
drawn sword, and, supported by an angel, is driving 
several miked beings into a smoking abyss; the utmost 
terror and consternation are depicted on their coun¬ 
tenances ; the foremost Of the party is only visible, from 
his legs appearing above the surface of the gulf into 
which ho is falling lieadlong, while the last of the 
group is decorated with a tail, which, in spite of his 
rapid flight, retains a most remarkable curl at its ex¬ 
tremity. 'rurning to the preface, we find the collection 
likened to a ‘ bundle of rodds; not like those of the 
Roman consulls, fi)r these arc the signs of a no-govern- 
mont;’ then comes a sweeping condemnation of the 
Rump, coiicladed by the hope tliat strife will cease, and 
all ‘show duty to so excellent a king.’ JS few extracts 
from the volume will show tiiat onr ancestors were ns 
well skilled in calling names, ami in m.'ikinij the white 
appear black, as their posterity^ " 

‘ Come, then, my brethren, and he RhUl. 

And oku ixijoycu with me, 

La>\Ti sIot>v«‘s itiid roeJietb shall i^o <1own, 

Ami hty then itp po itr. 

’W-fi’H exercise within the gi’ovcs, 

And tcacli Inmeatli a tree, 

"Wd’H rniikt! a pulpit of ti casik, 

Ami hcfj then uppo iVfi.* 

‘ Old Olivkk'h gone ta the dogt*; 

Oil DO, I do nilhtake; 
tlo{»’s ifonc in a wlierry, 

Over the ferry 

■» Is cuIUnI the Stygian lake. 

Hilt (Merus, that great porter, 
ibid read him such a lecture. 

That made hini to roai*, 

■\Vhon he came a-shoar, 

Ttur being the imi-Proktitor/ 

Tlie next is from a piece entitled the * Character of a 
Roundhead:’— 

‘ Whst’s he tbst doth high treason say 
As often as his yea and nay, 

And wisli the king confounded. 

And dare maintain that Master Pym 
te fitter for the orown than him ? 

Ob, such a togtw't a lloiuadhead.' 

The language of many of the aongfi, os aplplied to the 
Rump, is coarse and disgusting m the ^trOifie, and 
well portrays the bitter feelings with whiish it wati re¬ 
garded by the cavaliers, and all those inimical tO the 
cause whose progress raised Cromwell to the, 
torate. , 7' 

Tasring 09,^0 Ooifie tb weU-prifit^ i^hfes 
day Boole, that mohumeht of iAe apd in Justrif to 
which otir Norman invader* valuM iiia divided ^lilr 
newly-feofihttered possessions. Anioieht rolli, phkttera, 
household books, and; .spStutes of the realm, are Iquihd In 
the same division. Aihong t^^^ we “ hopk jifif ’aptt- 
quated app(fiimnce, and tfraing tt np, dltoOver it to be 
the work of the fathOr of Ehglish'p&t^, by thfe 
of English iwinting; itis rioripuS (fid CuxtOn’i emion 
of Chauder,by mm in WestmlosM Abhey: 
rude" are '&e'’Mtlg'’titta- coarse the paiNrihnflhh'Bk il 
bWpt -iilid ■ comiflBtely ■ ecllp^: ''the'' ViSpri*' 

iha^ ytW the pen in later'timCs; pimifiie 
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is it to tnVn crter lotyes, and think upon tlie intel¬ 
lectual and BiMkanlcal labours which called them into 
existence. Howlihe mind travels back to the days when 
our joyous old bard wrote his ‘ remenaunte of the pyl- 
greinage,’ sittingr under the shady trees of-rural Don- 
nington, and made ns acquainted with his ‘ doctour in 
physik,’ who 'linewe the causa of every malady©,’ and 
his ‘ good man of religyon,’ whose character and virtiuss 
have only been equalled by the pastor of Goldsmith’s 
Deser^ Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
land rich in natural beauties, when forests were plenty 
and factories few; when the merry raorrice-dancers 
wended their way over hill Aid dale, carrying mirth and 
frolic into every corner of the land, their light heels and 
lighter hearts securing them ever a welcome; when tall 
Maypoles were decked with garlands to hail the coming 
of the blithest, month of spring, and maidens, shy, yet 
not unwilling, smiling and gay as the .wild flower- ‘ 
wreath's woven in their hair, were led by happy swaint:; 
to the nimble dance; then rose the revelry of mirth, and 
loud and far the joyous song resounded— 

* Snminpr is yeomen in. 

Loud sin^th cuckuw.' 

But wo are digressing—not in the green woods are 
we, but still in the library, not the less willing to resume 
our,search for its treasures, for all our random fliglit to 
days of olden time. Tlii.s is an old book on astronomy, 
by Saorobosco, which, if the imprint mislead us not, was 
printed at Pajis in 1.0;18 by Simoneus Colina ax: the title- 
jiage shows us at one glance tlie solar system as then 
understood. Tin; printer seems to have beer, properly 
iinprt'ssed wttli the importance of his subject, for tlie 
subordinate postion.s arc all in keeping; on a scroll at 
the top are the words Tveos vNTVKnsi oanis, and at the 
bottom, on a similar scroll, Ai.tior iNconiT .tniM’ svn 
iMsfJSNi; MV.vm. A man in a. flowing dress, reclining on 
tile ground, with his head resting on his right hand, is 
represented as contemplating tlie sphere-s above him, 
and an attendant is standing at ids feet witli a flat eap 
on ids liead, tiie naduceus of Mercury in his hand, and a 
short sword at his side; lie is pointing to tlie words on 
tlie lower scroll. The earth is liere shown as the centre 
of the system, and is of prodigious size when compared 
with the sun and other planets. It is not merely repre¬ 
sented by a drele, but is mapjied out, its respective por¬ 
tions being indicated by tlic words Tkbra, Aqva ; rest¬ 
ing on tlie outer edge of this is a cloudy circle of still 
greater diameter, on which appears the word Af.u; out¬ 
side of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked 
flames, pointed out by tlie word Ignis. Immediately 
beyond this circle of Are is tlie orbit of the moon; 
she is indicated by the word Luna, anti is drawn witli 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. The 
next in order is Merevri’, tlien Venus, then Sol, which is 
of an irregular oval shape, larger than the planets, with 
rays diverging from it in every direction; beyo'd the 
sun is Mars, then Jupiter, and last, Satumus, outsi le of 
whose orbit is a circle studded with stars of different 
degrees of magaitude, and called the J'irmdmentum. A 
horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci¬ 
fied as the Orizon Rectus, having at its extremities the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles; the Tropics of Cancer 
and Paprioom are drawn at right angles with this line; 
and midway between them is a similar line, called the 
Aamaoeftab#; this, where it bisects the Chrizm Rectus, 
i* in turn divided by the Zodiacus, which Is smu stretch- 
Ijif from one tropic to the other. 

%e wo* itself contains various plates, representing 
old Instruments, and the method of using them. .‘Ls in 
n*ny other works ou the same subject, the geometrical 
phibleitiB are all drawn in the margin; this bears evi- 
d^jb, marks of servioe, being thickly intprs^rsed With 
ma^inal manuscript notes, in a very smiul ai^ neat 
hand. What intewMt this volume possisws, when we 
pemi^are itf fiineifal theories and absthifse denajonshfa- 
vttK the practical achievements ^ astronoaafeal 
ichsaje in atflf times, and ofj vhkdi stal greater 


things are promised, the field being Utnitiess and illimit¬ 
able! . . 

Here is another: a coUeotion of the oideat .kiantvn 
astronomical tables, which date from the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and were first collected and printed at Venice in 
U92; by the authority of Alphonso X., king of CaBtile. 
While we apigeciate the skin shown by many of fhesh 
old writers, wo ai'e often, surprised or afflicted at tllB 
superstition and stupid wonder apparent m many of 
their treatises. This fact will be best illustrated by the 
quotation of a few of the titles‘ PooK IIobin’s opinion 
of the present blazing star appearing in the noriJi-east 
part of tlie heavens this present year, 1677, which is fiw 
more remarkable than any before of that* nature.’ 
‘Wonderful stars and blazing comets.’ ‘ Comats the 
messengers of divine vengeance.’ Still, from all thin 
mixture of truth and error much good, b,s before Ob- 
r-i ved, has arisen ; the publication of error lias enabled 
.. avoid similar mistakes, qnd so fa^has added to 
, (, experience. 

tVe have looked so long, that our eye and brain ftiu 
almost weary of reading title after title; we will there¬ 
fore take a hasty glance over yie various divlsioui, 
rather to sec what yet remains in store for us, than to 
describe. Pirst, there is a splendid collection of anato¬ 
mical works, from the darkness of gid theories and un¬ 
certain principles, to the liglit of modern truth and ex¬ 
perience. Mathematics come next; and verily their 
name is Legion, for they are many. Here are voj^ges 
and travels, from those of Ibn Batuto, Vespucius, Co¬ 
lumbus, Marco Polo, and,others, down to the great 
national expeditions of recent days; here are seientlflc 
works ill every department, and in every lanmtagc of 
Europe j here are pleasure and pride for the philosopher 
and tlic student—the mere lover of literature may rbap 
a harvest. Is it not clieering to flud that in sciencA all 
mitionality is forgotten, scientific men look on each Uther 
as brothers, and send their hooks, as precious things 
di-dicatcd to the mistress they serve, from one to the 
other over the whole of the civilised globe ? If such be 
the fruits of scientific research, what may we not hojie 
for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims are 
more vital and higher—whose results sublime and im¬ 
perishable. 

Wo have not yet done: said we not well the subject 
is exhaustless! Our ‘library is dukedom large enough;’ 
hut for the present we refrain, hoping to resume bur 
gossip about old books before we are much older. 


ADULTEIIATED MILK. 

Tut: inhabitants of large cities are conatanfiy obmplAin- 
ing, and with very good reason, tliat the article sold to 
them under the name of milk is systematically adulte¬ 
rated. The udder of the cow supplies merely the basil 
of the compound; w-ater, and certain foreign substaneei 
to give it the requisite whiteness, forming the other ia* 
gredients. The cdouring matter is made from things 
of which the public at large have very little notlob< 
The prevailing belief regarding the Loudon milk naquus 
facturers is, that elialk is their fevwmte pigment Thelif 
brethren of Paris, however; employ a more eart^onv^ 
range of adulterating subatanoes—such aa flOWi tthteteif 
of Paris, calves’ lights, and a lifll mm* eadwlliwdioi^ 
animal substance, namely, dO^’ twuhi. ‘ ' ■< 

This system of adulteration is taste kbote^aklt 
when we consider that, of aU sgecibi foidiil pK^iet^ 
‘tlie Bttpliort of human life, tewc is the inoll; usefol. Hb 
is unlike aa:f other alimmtt in this Tespeet—that kU 
the power of sustaining life witbiiimt the as^tance ul 
any other sort Of sustenance, 'Tkirngh man caasbt i!va 
by bread Mono, yet nathre (am ^ fa% sustained 1^ 
milk; were he traced is have aotldag ekfi to sus^ 
Idto. Its eomampHon, tJtetefore,^te 














6t«rr liirt <if e3i<eii|M! in Q&hui, 'it I'M 

ii^V{Tti80<l*aB 4 bferMBer''tt fiiV) (idbbwlict tiiit 
{tyer^,o!f trtiEk la 
yp)f IM)^ i4>Q^ ga^opu> per de^. Wnat,i|iie, 

daily awwaippttan oj jUndon m»y H i* not tp WpeT’ 
taio^ If m msktM it ia proportion to the p^ppluutioa 
of tthe tin) eitie*ii about BOtOOO gallona ol milk mair be 
(iiantunted every day hi the great metropdtii'. , 

Ih Paiit, every tiling is dime, from the highest fonciiw 
bf p(Jttiest pnbMo cpnveiiienoe, by an 

• ULtoin^etralito.' Hence the pu^v^jiwoe of milt to the 
P^U^iaiaM it effected by an ' aimrnittratkm^’ which was 
fonued by^ and remains under the surveilUnce of, 
Monsimur the prefeet of police. The whole country 
aiiound the capital is laid mider oontrihution to supply 
it with milk, some m* whidi Comes from a distance of 
fifty miles. The detoils of this important adminktralion 
are as foKowss—-In certain villages near to Paris are 
situated large estabtlshtnents, which serve as depots for 
the reception and distidhntion of milk. (.If the largest, 
onelielon^ to M. Delanos at Oormeillc-en-Vixen, on the 
road to Dieppe, and rihother to M. Dclacour at Envery. 
From each of these central establishments (fatfones ren- 
Irales) a number of light carts are despatched twice a- 
day, to collect the* milk from the different farmere, 
each having a round or district of its own. TIiCMe 
vehidloa start and arrive with the pnnctualitj of a clock,, 
so tliat, 'f the country people are not ready with their 
(proto of milk at the minute the collector calls, tliey lose 
luo sale of it These tulle^uons are so managed, that 
each charioteer arrives at the centrjil depot with his 
milky freight exactly at the same hour. A certain por¬ 
tion of it IS retained in the house to be (“onverted into 
crc&ni, butter, and cheese, and the rest is sent on direct 
to Paris. MM. Dclacour and Dtl.mos have distributed 
ttirougbout the capital a vast number of little milk 
shops, which their liieml tlie prefect of police Ivis placed 
in such parts of the town as will prevent rivalry be¬ 
tween them; so that each of tlicse great milkmen has a 
separate territory, over which—in the matter of milk— 
he deqiotically presides. Prom those local depi is (lai- 
tones) the public obtain their milk with a punctuality 
quite equal to that with v Ach they riweive letters 
torough toe post. M. Dclacoiir rents above seventy of 
these small shops; but th^ older established, M. iJelanu , 
boasts of nearly double that number. Tlioro are, besides, 
smaller proprietors in direct correspondence (by rail¬ 
road aujf other publk, conveyances) with cowfeeders and 
farmenrin the neighbourhood of Pans. W. Lenoir, an 
eminent statist, computes that, in 1837, about 8,7C0,000 
francs (above L.S50,400) were spent for milk in Pans. 

Tte milk-trade of London has, like that of Paris, its 
greiit proprietors. Of eow-keepera, the representatives 
of the late Mr Rhodes of the Hampstead Road, and of Mr 
Laycock of Islington, must be considered as the ansto- 
cratw. There was a tradition respecting the former 
genaeman’s cstaMishment which may serve to show its 
magnitude^ namtily, that so many as atliousand cows 
could never be maintained upon It; ibr so sure as the 
thousandth was added to the stock, one of the nine hun¬ 
dred and dinety-hine died, sb os to leave that exact 
nutdblto alive, and no more, ^e herd of i>lic Islington 
proprietor Is, we have been told, equally large, liiere 
a*^, besides, lesser cowfeeders, whose stock varies from 
twenty to a hundred Iwad. 

To toe estoblislnnento of the larger suhorhan proprie- 
tors'lnilk-retailErs r^adr twice a*day, purchase the jbt* 
tide at toe whoiesafe price, take it to tneir own homes, 
whens^mdeto toe eraft be tbudh liheBed—the quantify' 
¥ ^Iftqreased at (he expense of the quality iKtobe 
ddiver^ to'wo pntoic. The Lbbdon mllkdradiii, toen, 
is oivideditoto two great branches, ooosisting of those 
who ke|ft|i|^aad toose merely peU milk. 1^- 

Mn m dwMtowdstldHy^Ske IjSIw 


' pririShdek/ white'tofeidiaj « 

W. rthail.' ..1 . 


dehM ribsli,' 
casioUany starabd, whi 
was onoe a parlour, to 


ia'«atoi#briiaiia,<!iti4y% ots* 
mtb a’dSlJfe'.'dt’ WhSfc* 
leld a eow or two ti^ up to a 


rsort of ma^ge% fh^a ip all jppbshmty<to jjaipiprisoncd 
during the term of their matural lives, never having en¬ 
joyed the ei^ Of a gihon fliqd slifeb the dSAS toelr 
caHhobd. The milk yiridea byi twese utdoexy ammaia 
nmst be of a very Inferior deSdriptoiil; yet 'mm thttki iS' 
adulterated. 'AUeordliig to toe OttentaloH' dbStotet of 
the census of 1841 , the number 6f peJ^s emjaoyed id* 
feeiilng (iows and sdllng mdk was 2784. ' ' > 

It is perhaps wrong to stigmatise the Whole’Of toosd 
individuals as deteriorating thbaritele they deM in } Ibr, 
doubtless, a groat many are honest traders, and do hot 
sophisticate their milk. One thing is Cfriairt, that’ 
some in this line of business, lest they should be bus-' 
pected of the practice, drive their cows about the 
streets, and guarantee the genuineness of the COmind- 
dity by milking the poor beast before the enstomfers’ 
eyes. Tot adulteration must be very generalty carried 
on, else ‘the chalk and water*of London’ could nevbr 
have SO firmly established itself ns a proverb as it has 
done. It is said of a celebrated comedian, thatwheii 
he first came to London from th(> rural distnets, he 
imagined that I'cnl milk was unattainable; inid finding 
the chalk and water supplied to iiini as eudi very badly 
mixed, he one morning, in tlie* wmphcity of his heart, 
presented two vessels to the nulk-seller^ saying, ‘he 
would, if convenient, take tic* iiUTedients separate, for 
he preferred mixing them lumscli ’ As a in-sli proof Of 
the difficulty of obt.iinine goiHl milk in'lAndori, wc 
may instance the fait, that m nohlenicn’s faimties, 
■Hhcrc the consuiiiptiuu is great, the siiyiply is drawn 
directly firom farms in the vicinity of the inetro))ohs. 
The great tavern and hotfl keepci s have taken dairj' 
farms on their own account, in desp.iir of obtaining 
gonuinc articles bv other means. 

It must not, however, l>o inferred that Igindon is 
the only place where milk is adulterated. With ail 
the centralising regulations of the Pans police, tlie 
article is very largely vitiated in that <ity. ami, we 
UK led to believe, ni every other place ubere tlie de- 
iii'tnd for the nutritious aliment is groat. M.my have 
liccn the efforts to sujipress this fraudulent nianuf.ic- 
turc; but hitherto they havu proved aborldve. Joitel^, 
liowcver, w'icnee has aided in tlie detection, and a cer- 
t'liii Dr Donne has invented two instruments;, by one 
ot which the proportion of water added to any qnan* 
tity of milk can lie readily ibttnd out, while the other 
enables us to ascertain tlie relative richness of crumi. 
The first will prove of essential value not only to the 
London public, but to the inhabitants of aH large cities. 
It 18 called a lactometer, and consists of npnglrt tubes 
of glass placed oue within the otlicr. The suspeeded 
milk, jiourod into this simple machine, very soon sepa¬ 
rates itself from the adulterating water, the proportion 
of which to the rest of the liquid slutws itself by means 
of a scale of •degrees marlred on toe outside of toe tube. 
Wc have not yet heard whether to® hawikteyed pohoej 
of Paris have adopted the lnv«eiitioa as ft detective jutwert' 
but a paragraph from a Itelgian ioumid assures us toM) 
toe Brussels officials have. On nie STSiU ofHaM Luae, a^ 
body of ]>olice, armed wHh laotometersb poatod'ithemt 
selves at too gates of toe city, and coademnedand shined 
no fewer thaif eighty large cani «f milte The'cmito- 
quence has’becn, toot toe (tenteeM'oflksisMla hava sitte* 
^Mitiently had mo canie to oontplaln cd'.lkd^ stilted 
vrtih bad iBilk. Thanks to ‘Dp thukiifi* Mt fiotomctoiv' 
and the municipal pnltee, titey get toe todlobeasfit of 
some of toe toUM nriteh «o«tto toe vniridi! wMdb feed 
upon toe unequaUod pattures of Win JWe*»n meadow- 
hmcL 
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{rtucHhipg^ '*t>'(3wiTS''8e6:¥l i'-'i^'-' 

-ICJ •Kfti'/’SiiriSTi.Wf J«?V'![ h-.ujj ji 'i:Xn; : ‘r:'0" ;f- 'rit'i''; 

: ‘a;*H*i!j»q|pBff^lppn>*)ie jrjdij wd siyp<A#(tOitiiBJt>(»W';’ 

; wift gavB;fi[8 A,irB|r y^wsngOi 

■witii WWw tjj,^e;fj)aii8gei4entand'Wi^HWtof ith(eid^tiT. 
i tfiltej ^^^^;*(giir^B«l;a? ijt a^Kls, it j», nerpt^helesy,. in » 

; great measure thetiRt^tqi .nMeii upoii ii) j^r oounb'y in 
; t^igrwt tirfinc^ of social polity. Tlw beneyolBnt i« 
IJpgland a;iB:<!ontn>B<dly crying out tigaiust tiie poor-law 
as fitiogy and unfeeling. Would that they would 
tiifnja littio; of their: ^aro philanthropy to the north of 
; the Tweed, and endeavour to shame the Avealthier classes 
’ of Scoiiar^d out of tlui ten-times more merciless Bystem 
. which.prevails tliero. . A measure one-half so bountj^Ul 
; as th« Slngliah law woulA be felt by the Scottish poos; 

as SB,iinbeard-of blessing. Let tlie kind-hearted ling- 
; Itshman.thnt consider for a moment the condition of 
, afvdestituto. old woman, with a parish allowance vary- 
iag^ifitonii Is., Ad>*dowiv to Sd. a-wcek; a widow with 
sayen,young.children,oxi)ected tolive on 3s. 6d. a-week, 
oci.onot with five helpless orjdinns oft'ered (Stobo. 

; I%|hlos.:rivirt!) .U)8. per quarter. This as a specimen 
ofi^tite conntry {utfishes iti the Lowlands. l.ct him 
fiUllher cmsiiler. as an example of a city parish, the 
' managers, pf St Cutlibert’s, Edinburgh, giving widows 
. with large families 4s. .and 5a. a-month. An old woman, 

; known, to the present writer—one who has seen better 
■ days, .and is inJV scarcely able even for so light a work 
' as swing—Idiis poor woman, burdened with a grown-up 
fid^hoiia daughter, can only get from the managers of that 
djarity 48. arinonth.* The Cmwngate parish tries to get 
rid'Ofdta paupers with (id. a-week, and l.s. and Is. fid. U> 

! persons with large families; or oilers to take tiicni into 
I the workhouse, expecting tliey will refuse, and knowing 
j that thete is not accommodation for them. And these 
j beiiefleenoes are given to only a/ea> out of the mans of the 
I dextitute. The great majority in large towns find it irn- 
j possible to get any paUic relief. In the Highlands, 

: their ease is even worse; for tliere, a regular aliment to 
any auanher of; jjanpers hardly exists. Where anything 
• is given, it only marks tiie illiberality of the system; for 
! instanoo, an old woman wUl, in some parishes, have an 
alloa'snce. of 6s. or even 3s. a-year! Pauper lunatics are 
I there itaksn care of by their friends, with parochial as- 
j sietance (Bhaldag, Ross-sltirc) never reaching 10s. per 
! annum 1 ; After knowing these things, can any philan- 
, theopic Euglislunau say another word about the rigours 
ofiiiiO lilBgliBh FOor'lawv till he lias taken some pains to 
seoias isemedy applied to tlie infinitely more clamant 
i lUiserios,endured by his bretlwen and fellow-subjects in 
I tWinorthern portion of the island ? 
i I apWijlBit that such tilings existiu a moral country like 
i Saottoad? Simply because it is almost a universal belief 
itefleOtlaBd^ tbi^ regular and adequate provision for the 
poOit eBtHM-tUeburablerclasscs to depend upon and claim 
tlsal ptiovisioni instead of pursuing a course of self-help- 
fltossai. 'JSieiMia. tlierefone, everywhere a great objection 
t« aswsfeiUfiritj i Lately,; tlie newapiipers gave an account 
oC» irntdioimoetangin Thueso, to consider if they should 
ifitaaduee sUdksi system ; and it was impoasibic to read 
wjifeamt B! imilB the sentiments expossB^ an that sub- 
jadtewSf aigiMBtnJotai blight wemimpeaifiBg: it waa 
tbdolaimof «ms portteuiiar nonipa?, a widuwev 

S ;(M (£ childreni= should; he i found irresistible, 
rtitst fithmifc to tilts Awftfi Bvdlt -ihore was no 
>’16 hiaauuoe been imposed, the widower haw* 


irtWl*-: /vrrtAir* 

td’jrsfeviHi . 


jit®'decided,!f;i WWJ: 

ptfei^tcsi^, 

,asMsft9gnt’;'wM a IsniJed,gen 
ieyiaefilpo,^ we find to oe a » 
ipotA by his irfivs(t§«}iptel ^4 'Ihbwtnig tftftgftlss 
snbtiiplfiShrie^ chiefly Sii&ates; ‘ And ‘ysfeVIH't 
isessWpi^heBi, dxttepfimg iu thh' ojrtitifi' 

(it may he hfcdequato) itom; is aa ragahtriy arriSUdlJfilr' 
the poor ait if there were, an assessneat.. , 

ii^omea exclusively from the heiievo^ti)while thft stfijgy 
(^ape. Por example,, a lOMwr Jh.A tpwip,,;^hrp| to, 
us has forty tliousan.d pounfift: he ngver giye^ a perftiy: 
towards tlie voluntWlly-taisM fond'f for ofe Iw 
proprietor of one of the ’ western islitods, ■ c^(dstf(l§ 
of Bcveral parishes, and yielding a rcUtaJ of'i.I6;(W)0;' 
never .sends anything to the poor ofithoie ptudsiKiif 
This protection of tlie stingy r^ tlte Sqptch hoiditto'; 
as i jasint of great importance. Raise money, at'kirl|;; 

; j:- ; by ladies’sales, by vtiluntary subscription—thltf' 

. Gening the kind-hearted only— anything ratheri 
than the equitable mode of , aHSCssment. Another 
great niaxim in Scotland is, stave ofi tiie poor as long 
as {lossible. Let the effecting of a lodgment on the 
roll be as difficult as boarding an sjnemy’s cutter, hisr 
this end, all expedients are licld fair. Bandy the poor 
man from Dan to Beersheba, weary him put, let liini 
find neighbours only n shade butiter off than himself 
to give him food; trust lie may die in the meantime. 
—for, onee let him ‘ upon tlie roll,’ and lie will be os 
durable as an annuitant. It may well excite sutpriae 
ill other quarters, that a clergyman or other manager ^ 
of the poor in Scotland %iir often give out of his 
own pocket, to put off a clamorous applicaut for the 
honours of tlie roll; thus suffering a kind of pecuniary 
martyrdom for the sake of his principle. One regular 
pretext against admission to ‘the roll’ In Scotlaml is 
bad character. ‘ The worthless poor shoiild be kept at 
bay,’ says a great Scottish authority on this subject, 
with a naivete which will be admired in England Be¬ 
longing to a dissenting body is said to be often held a 
disqualification. In fact, tlie generality of the Scottish' 
people have not os yet the slightest notion of a provi¬ 
sion for the poor being an object in which the commu¬ 
nity as well OB the poor is interested. Thby see not how- 
misery begets misery, and how tiic wretchedness of the 
lowly becomes the destruction of the comfort, and even 
in many instances the lives, of the affiuent. They there- 
fore blindly seek only to minimise pauper allowances, 
and think every object is gained when they <am induce 
0 human beii^ to sink into a begga^ .or a criminal, inT 
stead of becoming an immediate borderi upon tHis Regu¬ 
lated bounty of the more fortunate. _ ‘ , • 

AU these points we find admirably Ulustrated in a re¬ 
cent iMiraplilet by Dr Alison of Edinburgh, hearing re¬ 
ference to the late report of certain commisskmers .who, 
were appointed to inquire into the condition of thh 
in Scotland-* These coininissioners, amassed an iijir( 
mense qusmtity of .evidence, cafoulated to .show to ta^, 
candid mind the imperfect system of reliijf for tho.poopEi 
in the notthern*kingdo{n. But they w^ witk ono ex¬ 
ception, Scotch gentlemen and (^rgymen, ,tin 
classes whose prejudices on tiiis 8ubjei;it are 
rious, and they accordingly reported, in ^ 
factory style. It is to reihedy their failure, 
a just report ftom the evidence, that Dr .Ali«m' 
more taken up the pen; and wo have no hesltAtifiii in 
saying that, by doing so, he has perfortnofi, ^ jorvJUfO 0# 
worthy as it is lahoi^ia die has thoroutfitiy egn^d 
the fiulacies so generaUy (rntm-tain^. pp, ..s'u^eitk 
and shown that the piesent penurious sytto^ 

(the .poor, .abroad. u|^..S(9Cioty 'as .'miend|«|mf^kitd:.]GSi^; 
Tates that frigldflw mass of destitution woiifii now sonveto 
our'.-IaTgB,.,towns,; apd.,is,,^#hQ'Tort qipi^ 


















daw^ating pe«tilencea with which we are periodicall} 
viaited. It is made olear, from bis pamphlet, thtft e 
mere generous system must be adepted, if we w«)idd 
rarform the part of good men towajals our su^ritig 
feUow-erealmW 

The deatitote ^r form altogether a problem perbap 
little understood in any quarter. Tltere is a gfoatancli- 
aation to believe the existence of this ckfss to be some¬ 
thing titat might be expected not to be, something in 
despite of natund proprtety. liiow, both'Mature and our 
social arrangements say, there must be poor. A con¬ 
siderable number of persons are sent into tlie world 
With weakly bodies and minds, many besides those no¬ 
toriously, feeble, and these always tend to a state of de¬ 
pendence. Bee how this operates in ordinary life. 
Every master is famUiar with bad workmen, and never 
Bcrupies to p^y them off These men sink down through 
a succession of emplcyments, for all of which they are 
found inferiorly qualified. They inevitably form a resi- 
duunr at the bottom of society at last, and, being nneni- 
ployed, are necessarily a burden on the community. )/et 
it then be clearly understood, that the right which 
masters assume of discharging inferior workmen, ouglit, 
in Christian duty, to he associated with an obligation to 
take share in the support of these weaker brethren wlieu 
they are left unemployed—always their final fate. The 
foibles and vices oft men—i>eculiarities inherent in our 
natural, or springing up in our social condition, and 
.which the utmost power of improved moral institutions 
can only be expected to diminish, not extirpate—form 
Other causes of deiwndent indigence, Diseases, cala¬ 
mities, and other evils arising in the course of provi¬ 
dence, likewise give occasion to a considerable amount 
6f pauperism. The poor, therefore, we undoubtedly shall 
have with us always, and their support is what the aide 
a^ virtuous must lay their account with, if they would 
escape worse evils. 

A FARM CULTIVATED RY THE IJJSANE. 

Ik out former notices of the systems employed in France 
for the amelioration and cure of insanity, we pointed 
out that the ocou[tatiun of the patients in various useful 
employments *was amongst the most successful modes 
of treatment When the in wease of patients in the 
two asylums, tlie Bicfitre and the Salpetricrc at Faris, 
demsmded further accommodation, the unfortunate i:i- 
matea were employed to assist in the new buildings; 
and with results extremely favourable to themselves. 
Wmn these works ^ere finisheid, the medical directors 
of thejihospital dreaded the efiects of a relapse into 
inactivity on their patients, and employed them in 
the fields and grounds adjoining the two edifices. So 
acUve were the labourers, and so delighted with their 
work, tIAt they did everything which could be done 
in a very ahort time, and want of work was again 
threaten^ To avert it altogether, M. Forms, one of 
the physicians of the Bicetre, conceived the idea cf 
obtaining a farm few the permanent employment of his 
Willing labourers. With this view he* applied to the 
government j bnt as there were no funds at the dis¬ 
posal of the ministiy which could bo applied to the 
eommencement of such an undertaking, and as every 
acre of evdtivated ground dear Paris was of course 
oeoupted, his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the 
^nevdent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
eO^ not find a cultivated spot of ground fit for his 
purpoM, be looked out for a barren one. 

Aftm’ many inquiries and surveys, M. Femts fixed 
upon an estate situated about two miles from thefiic^tre, 
near the barriire de la SantS. It was Sie most wretched 
pteoa of ground imaginable. So roijtirely was itcovered 
with stonei, there was not ail acre in tlie whole 
, Jract which capable of being successfully cul¬ 

tivated ; and ,Wsmgh formerly occupii^ by enterprising 
' ^ abandoned. A homestead 

was4nnri»%: and the, 'hmns':, and 
stage id decay,'Dpuu.^iia-' Ui^u-. 


wising farm M, FerrIU fixed, and by the end of 1832, 
several of the Biedtre patients were set to Wisrk te 
enclose about ten qcres of the least hsrren taittion. 
This eticlosure Was' cleared and levielled '^th such 
success, that its first ;^ear’s produce was s<dd for 
about L.57, nearly ten pounds more thigi. the annual 
rept of the emtire farm. Encouraged by this result, M. 
Ferrus applii^ to; the odiaiaistraiica de* iutepiteaux to 
have the patients trausferred from the Bicetre altogether, 
that they might live entirely on the farm. The ruined 
liuuse, and the wantof funds at head-quarters applicable 
to its repair, seemed at first powerful objections to tliis 
measure; hut M. Ferrus, having good workmen at hw 
command, overcame them. He got the government 
to supply tools—as it had previously done for the 
farming operations—the homestead was spon put into a 
liabitable state by those for whose occupation it was 
designed, and in 1835 was tenanted by a number of the 
insane. The farm was now regularly organised; an ex¬ 
perienced agriculturist, M. Begnin, was engaged to 
direct and superintend the operations of the labourers; 
the whole of the land belonging to the estate was 
taken into the original enclosure, and each succeeding 
ye.ar has been crowned with not only an increase of 
agricultural produce, but with an ine*;ase in the list of 
cures amongst the patients. The only inconvenience 
the managers of the farm liave to contend with, arises 
from any accidental want of employment which may 
happen. So anxious are the majority of the unfortu¬ 
nates for work, that they become troublesome wlieu 
they do not obtain it. Tliis was most Yelt in winter, 
when farming operations are for a time suspended; but 
to fill tip this blank space, the farnffers at tit Anne are 
annually set to bleach the whole of tiy- linen used in 
the two hospitals; n task n-liiidi they perforin cheerfully 
and well, saving to those establishments upwards of 
four hundred pounds per annum. 

Besides the excellent e'flects which have been pro¬ 
duced on those patient.s employed ami residing on the 
' St Anne farm, it has Ix^en found of the utmost benefit 
I to less convalescent inmates of the insane hos]>itaIs. By 
allowing them at first to see the others at work, they 
soon get a desire to join in it, which, when the medical 
otBcers deem them well enough, they are allowed to do. 
In siiort, the efiects of such healthful employment as 
that necessary to the culture of land, has bwm found of 
the utmost lienefit to all classes of insane patients. The 
success of the'French fai-m will, we trust, encourage the 
directors of our native lunatic asylums to adopt similar 
methods of cure; which, properly managed, appear to 
ho as profitable as they are effieaiuous. 


A STORY OF THE COECOVADO. 

[From IIooX's Maxaaino for November.] 

IViiEN 1 first came out to Brazil, I got a sitnation as clerk 
in the ooimtiug-housc of Diaz, Brown, and Comfiany, the 
extensive luercliants .it Rio'Janeiro. The only other white 
clerk in thuir place of business was one Lopez do Pereira, 
a Portumiese by descent and birth, but educated in Eng¬ 
land. C>f course we became companions; and although ho 
was eccentric to absurdity, I found hiin a very agreeable 
fellow on the whole; his whims being often irresistibly 
ridiculous, while he was not at all annoyed at any laughter, 
bnt would laugh liimself with his whole heart, while lie 
still persisted in the proceedings that caused it. These 
were often, while very odd, both hurtful to himself and 
painful to his frienda 

One da}H‘when we had been about a year together, the 
day being a holiday, we resolved upon an eiaWdltion to the 
top of the Coroovado. Aoeordlngty, hiring heiises, we redi! 
up till horses oould go no furthw. As we'rode,;! began to 
laugh and qnostiOn him with reOrd to his sUjguUtt weak¬ 
ness. My thoughts were d'lrooted ^ Ififilii SUWeei by seeing : 
him tntn round on the horse's baek; f^' ifide with his face 
to the tffil; and this though the «#i«| was very spirited, 
and the pajlh wM to nanow tlmt one In^ oply had rooiii 
to go upon it,iwith the Stone w^ <tf thO: on one 

ride, and a sneoessioU'of wooded preidifitila on'tl^ other. 
Oft my inquiring the cauTO olthis reoteritaMo maiuBuvro, 
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laugbinf loiidly hinweli, that he thoa^it it was 
a, ggttd Mea, a« he eosld talk to me better face te fape; for 
l.waf ridiog hj thej rej^r. But J remartod tliat wa could coa- 
ve^o quite Veil Tslttooul seeing each otlier, and reminded 
hhn of the nilsersi who talked m the dark to save candles. 
Upon thU he stated that, as all the view lay behind us, and 
hotliing lu firqitt bdt woods, this was the most rational way 
of riding' for an admirer of the picturesque, 1 bantered 
him Out of this argument also, amen he plainly confessed 
that he rode in that Way from an internaumpnise, no more 
to be reaiated or controlled by turn than the do<ireeB of 
fate j that there was a devil within him who prompted 
him to make himself ndicuious, and that he could no more 
gainsay this mastering spirit «than fry in the air. For the 
rest of the ride be continued to practise this uncavalior- 
Uke style of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment of 
sundry blackies wo encountered working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the 
woods. 

At length wo arrived at the last collection of Iiousos on 
the ascent, and hero we left our horses, mouKting the Ia«t 
steeps on foot. ^ 

As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked 
around us, overwbclmcd by tbo grandeur and danger of the 
scene, 1 was full of exclamations. From tho brim of the 
rook we stood on, the sight leaped do\\ni direct to fields 
and lagoons two or three thousand foot beneatli us ; and 
the preeipicus, from wiint 1 could see of them, made my 
blood cold. The vastiiess of the horizon, with the distance 
and diversity of the parts filling it up—tho silence, tlic 
solitude, the apparently otcnial nature of the mighty rocks 
—even of the forests—all these ideas, coml)inc'd witli the 
precarious rialjire of our position on this ai.y and often 
cloud-coverci! pinnacle, and tlie certain dreadful fate that 
awaited one wlio sliould topple freim such .a stupendous 
hoiglit (for oia tiiree sides were ]irecipiccs of from one to j 
.two thousand l^gt), raised iny uiiitd to a very high state of 
excitement. But when I looked at Pereira, expecting to | 
see in liim an equal enjoyment, I observed liis dark Portu- j 
guese features |)alo with that tawny colour wliieli consti- ! 
’ tufes Uie jMiilor of southern Iiiiro|ii’.-ins ; hi.s hloodless li|is ' 
quivered, and there was a sort of eouvulsive starting of dil- 
f'erent mnsclcs of his body. 

i ‘What,’ .said I, ‘you surely .are not afraid of falling? 

; Come near to the centre, and your head will not swan so 
; tnueii.’ 

‘ Afraid ! ’ lie replied vaguely and incoherently. ‘ No .— 

yes—afraid—for you ; save youi-self, If - ! forUod's sake, 

save yourself! ’ ^ 

' ■ ‘ Why, man, there is no fear. Get you down first ; you 

are nearest the path.’ 

‘No! wo shall never go down that path—ffe t/emm, 

D -, the demon in m.i/ heart prumpls Mc to throw you f rom 

tlth piunitcle aheev to dniitrtwluut^ and he w'ill not hut be 
obeyed I O Mother cf Deity !'»Quecu of Heaven! look on 
; me ill mercy! ’ 

As he spoke, my heart smote my side violently, and 1 tclt 
for a moment sick to death ; for the recollection of his elia- 
racter and strange eccentricities arose licfore my mind. 

‘ Graciovis Heuven! ’ said I, ‘ yon cannot mean what yon 
, say?’ As I stood horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, 
and wringing them slowly, but witli li’is whole strengtli, 
raised tliem alaivo liis head, looking upward at tlu^ Siiiiie 
time with eyes sparkling from unnatural fire, and grinding 
hU teeth, as if with anguish, a moment, and with a wild 
i bowl of desqiair tliat rung like the cry of a nilture, he 

I sprang upon me! . , t 

A mercy it was that he gave me that wammg! I was 
1 prepared so far, tliat his onset drove me back but one step ; 

i another step would have , been death to me ! Ho_grasped 
me with his wliole strength, and with the convulsive gripe 
of mortal fear 1 closed upon him j and thus, m dread cra- 
* brace, we stood straining with tho whole power of every 
alttew. It could not be called struggling; it ^ the slow 
had Steady application of every force and every art of two 
atUl^iftifoung men striving, the one in the fren-y of m,id- 
aesa, ttother in tlie dreiul of immediate dissolution. No w 
ho1ws>ip, be»d me a Uttle, now I him! Oh what an agony 
tliat<iSM*iW(» was to me! ^ 

AklwWhs m about two minutes, I knew that lu» 
wali^mk-'afay; we were equally matekbd in strength; hut 
I UnilWWb^etknnd loaag wind, produ^ 

oiee tbwmitb 'ktt BIT JWtth in a fe»(aoxth«n»;Cl^to ;^he 
soon beg.®# wmfc 


tUs, l oampiBMed Ida ribs with Btijr.JiOJoic si 


bending in his back, gradually brought him down on the 
rock. But the mom^t he was down hC/Oonfmerioed stnig- 
ditig violently, and rolled us both ■oyo$ toward tl>e awful 
mink. I thought 1 was gone, apd clutched the rii^ll toclc 
with my fingers till the nails were tom ffqih theU!" 
dentially my hand oaiue against one of the ffitp 

ports that had of bid upheld the Citainj and t 
Witlothatclnteh commonly called tho death-gripc. ’ Hid¬ 
ing on by this,* and getting ray legs about It so as to liiftb 
a good purcllase, while he still struggled ceaselessly with 
hand and toetIFto dislodge me; I caught hold nf the hhhf 
of his temples, and dashivi his head violently against the 
rock. The blow affected his brain: tlic eyes, whioh h|d 
just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury, now rollS 
obliquely iu their sockets, and his motions were no 
directed against me. 'With both hands I rcpes ted’tho Wow, 
and ho remained motionless ; still I was not sure of hjfu, 
for I Iiad read and heard tliat the insane are very cunning, 
and adopt many schemes to aeeomplish their ends ; so, 
piif'iiig one liaiid to Ids lieart, and licing able to porceiyp 

(\ ”. ••'.'ry faint and scarcely iliseeniiblo heating, 1 got Up 
Irew Idiu to the middle of tbo rock. . Tiicn i-esting for 
a 1 . hinent to breathe, and to thank Hejiven that 1 had been 
saved alive from this fearful eneoiinter, 1 liegan to descend 
the rock, dragging him alter me till 1 got on a secure path, 
when I slioul(ier<>d him, and eartieil 1dm to where we had 
left onr horses. Heie I got some blacks to carry Uiin down 
to tile city of Uio .laneiro, and conveyed him to the house 
of onr mutual employer, Mr Brown. , 

As we were quite by onr.sclvcs, 1 ndght have accounted 
for Ids injuries by a .supposed fall among tlie rocks, but I 
preferred telling the truth as it is writieii here. An in¬ 
quiry was made aecording to the law of Brazil, and I was 
declared free of all blame ; whilst I’eroira, who was thou 
recovering Ids bodily health,Bwas oomlemned to restraint 
ill a mad-liouse for life. 

I never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Gob- 
eoiado without feelingH of horror being called UJ.) in my 
mind -, and so p.ainful was this to me, tliat I was ultimaJWy 
led to transport myself and my fortunes to Monte Video, 


BOV-TKADKKS IN MOSCOW. 

We have often ’cmarkcd ttiat tho Jalent for trafllckiag 
lies deep in the Rnsaian blood. The merest children show 
an address and dexterity in commcreial dealings such as 
arc dispilaycd only by long-jiractised traders with ns. The 
Gennau understanding ripens slowly, hut then it arrives at 
a high state of maturity; tlie Kussian iiHer<.iantile) iinderr 
standing does not seem to want ripening; itislmm ripe and 
ready, but does not in tbo end,go so far as the brginuiug 
promised. With some very able, there arc also in Geriuamy 
some astuUTidiugly stiqiid ti-aders. This docs not seem to 
be the case in Hus.sia; there, every one seems born with a 
lilcc portion of wit. In Moscow* I foiftd this opinion many 
ttincK- confirmed. I went one day into a wax-cmindler*8 
shop on the invitation of a matmikin of seven years old. 
With us at sueli an age ehildron are helpless, timid, child¬ 
like, and childish; in llussia, they are adroit, cunning, and 
too clever by halli Ihressed in his little blue caftan of jwe- 
eisely tho sa'mc out as that woni Tiy men, the iufimt meg- 
chant intreated iiio to cuter his sliop, bowing in tbo same 
olisoquious fashion as his elders; .and when I told him tlult 
I was not going to buy, but only waiitod to look at hig 
wares, be an,sw»rod as coraplaisantly as liis pa^ oonld 
have dbiie--* Fray oblige me by looking at whatever you 
please.’ He showed me all his stock, opened eVtery prelfi 
with a dexterous willingness which I could not but ad¬ 
mire; knew net onlv the price of every sort of candle, tmt 
the whole capital invested in tho stock; the yearly ffttnras, 
the wholesale price, the profit at so much percent.: Sn a 
w'ord, ho had iu every respect the demeanour of . ari Oxpo- 
rieiiced trader. Just such eliUdi^att as awW'are often 
found at the money-broker’s tab^b and age when 

with us they would hardly be trusi^ vritb pence, a 
considerable capital will be cumniitteid tp tltnlf camv MaJW 
similar millionaires in embryo are ruuifitoniboBt tbe «t«iK!M 
[‘with fruit, honoy-eukes, kwas, and WfeUgrth; wlw)'ftng|» 
their money, and bandje their teckotf&(;-bo«ids 
much address, that it is oas? to eomprebead bo’w •<> 
opulent individuals Issue fraBti their innke. "In Bttwht;-tBe 
greater numher of wealthy merotutriUitraKt took bdek to 
toe streets ttod pdlarie iMth iot Utrir yuutbibl remlsis- 
oeuoos,‘ when tdl theli^ to^ euBirisked ef-pietsre- 

.boolmrlMns,«». - . 
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A STDPENBOUS CiVP 

Wo oopy tho {Allowing ftom the AckHtdo (South Awe- 
trilm) Observers—dfteovwv has rcrcutly iMm made on 
till) Butian^ilong ortek, a trihotaiy ot the rtyci Abmrom 
1 ) 10 , in Now Soath Wales, of a stuiiendons oav o, or eatlier a 
iiitiual tunnel, whoso dunensious, scenery, pi tniaHinns, 
and Hi ilactites, render it an ol))cct of gri at,iittr«tt lot It 
BUipasscR in size, as well as cxtr.iorduiary stfiiolure. Fin 
gal s celebrated cave at Staffa, or tlu we tnnious of Uk 
naturil civcms or grottos of England flu apj roach to 
tlu c ivcins of Biinangiloiig, tMogh abounding ul setjiiea 
till d and wild and romantic sccnerj indioitta nothing ot 
till sti III grandeur and subbinitv cl tlu subsi qut nt s])! i 
1 icio OoMiing thi iiiomit ini, the oje iiubrarisimc of (ho 
most enmpreluUMM views m nature, thence di wending a 

a iiloiis ghn, oni tindn one s silt aluiost lu anotlui 
still and gloomy and piotound shut up and nnpn- 
sontd by surrounding pncipirts Hu fiecK iteiiviii^ tlu 
watirs from the numherUois mighlvouring iiionntaiiiR mil 
tlu SI watcis aerumulntiqg in tlu glcu, and tlu re ‘eibitud, 
eiiblud, confiuid, haye-woin oi burst an outlet tliioiigh 
the rod iml thus cicattd oiu of tlu hugest tuimf Is in tlu. ; 
world 1 ntcniig nt the north, tlu lli>t iiWiim obgrt to 
rivit the gin is tlu maguifieent «p nottlii j,i mil intrini 
ari'i, wilh the loftv iifif nciding into tlu dim distanr , 
scf,( pod mt 1 ton tboiisaud cillt, and ft ttid md (istoyiu 1 
with stalwtiti V of every sjHoiis and 1< nil tlu hard whili 
and ih( white sh tt<»j stalactites and tin villow the pale 
pink, and thr green ciyst illi'u stalsetite s some < I long an I 
conu al, some loi i d and in egii) ir tw wled ind t imtd into 
.vH uniginablc laulastu divers ties, fnitlniK, and runpant 
lions, di id sbeep, trussed fowls, some wbit gneii ind vel 
low (ptilnps from haiigiii.j too long) j ul see-ptres, iiul 
snords, ami switelies 1 ifloi s pilgrim iges hue leeii 
made to this subttrnuuons reems bv tli u oho jmssess 
ciui'isits, taste, anel leisuie anel their vai mils jiaits, e i 11 - 
ther pirtnunts, have nJieadv ae (iiiiiel eiistininnsluim ij)- 
pcllatioiis The I itelicn iselcscubid h iielniiiiibb iiteel 
to Its iiewlv destined uses 0{ tlu iiheton it is s I 
(truly enough) thet no hotel m tlu woild ean furnish siieh 
OB ainitment, a'lel the dormileirv is i aueecssioii ul 
cloistered chambusa’ flio evo ot ehluiiitivi I uitj. Ins 
diagovcied gallerus af intiipio at itiie s ind ol t uiu s i stii 
petndouB sareopbagus, in icherontio luu I m villa rieli 
Masttcal foinis, organs, thiotus, anel pul| it*, \ itli ninnnu i 
ablls coitres anj) cioriim The etiiueiisions of tin tunnel 
n«s a* fo'iows from the nurfliLrn irrli ei iiitriu i tei 
tlio aouthein aicU en I xit, 7vO iCi t, wluU the biiadtl of 
the northern iiili oi intrince is 111) ft it I In ixtn e 
lioigiit nt tho centre of th" tiimul is 11)0 teet It tint i( 
pt,nr» that the cxtiiit iiifl height are tievmid eompiilson 
gn ltd than aurthing ivliieh pevious eliscriptum hi iiii 
dcred finii'inr eithor m the Biitish isl iiule or on tins gic it 
ins il II continent 

ITDlNrUV 

Pidtnili eonaista m the use ot woids iinnnt 1 to tlu 
tune, jilfuH, mil cunijmnv Ihi laugnign of the rii i it 
woulel l»e in till rehools is jMelantu th mgh it would not 
be. 11 probated by that mine., la tlu ionguigi of the fihe, la 
in tho niurket 1hr lum of the woild, whoinssta tlint 
nil otlui terms but lueli as orrur in loininon eon rsation 
sboulel be unploved m i srieutihi dMipnsitlou and vith 
no greatoi ptooision, la as truly a {ledani as the in in ot 
letleJN who, either overrating the ueiiuiromeiits of his 
auditeirs, or mislgil by Jus own fuimliarity willi teehnuid 
and seholastie terms, converses it the wim tibh with his 
nund fixed, on the imiscuni or ttii. 1 ibonf ory.—(i fw /i/e 

PU(X.Rl ss OF <M01> 

We pireeive, amid all tho admivtnre of evil, mid all tho 
disorder o( conflicting ageni les, a gemeral tiiidencv, never 
theless, towards tho aeeomulishmcnt ot wise anel bLnefieent 
designii, Ae, in eontimplating an tbbing tide, we are 
seimetamss in doubt, on a short inspeedlon, whether the 
sea IS real!} recoding, because from time to time a wave'' 
will flulhei up the shore than that which tiiid 

prggeded Mi tejv tf wi continue om olisevyatum long 
enough, we A^My see that the bonniliiry of the Imid is, 
eBi the whole, wl^noing , so here, by evteBdirg ollr view 
over wMy oentwos and tbmugli several ages, wo may 
'tKNngIty potgKivo tho teadencKfs wl^h would have us 
wur gwro confined *e,»earolv—Art/iiisiloj* If Au/c/js 


i LbrE-LETTLR TO MY WIPE. 

BV IS C HALI • 

Imrt * baf|iy I bring 

To tbtoc upon mem ei iipfinff , 

When lauding health is in the giilQ» 

And Nwi et birdK sli^c on ert ry trci, 

WhiU Nature, upon hill and doic, 
l^roiiaipes 4 welwnMs for the hco 

Ko%r earth rf glad and 
0 1 r (aru d winter, posst d oa aj , 

And ho[ i is lilce yun (ImuUcsH sky, 

10 which not idiadt. noi aho'wtr Ulonp’ 

Iaigh-^hnt n tt wiih gnef I — 

Ae thoughtH of thee bitailio forth in song 

If 1 Vi null 1( irn th( poots sliill 

Jo malt m> wtrdnotKvmj will 

\Vh shuiW mxttjNatutt v\ urn’ 

I tl 1 K n t long that themo to 
Jiu iutvoflhv fH(t and form— 
n« bimityoflliylunrtandmlnd’ 

\CH IkiuIv ’ th ii^h It muv n tl 

I iki tl iri >ounir in nning flesh and free 
UiK rather hi o tho using day-- 

J he d IV that nst s >vh U I wiift— 

J ) <apl> f» snn.osr dtt iv 
i 1 wuxm t »bid nit think of nli ul 

^ h< iid> It thrtlia|p> faf* 

Hi hii band U srr KtiJl tan trad 
(it diu vnd gcTiilcnchs an i tint! 

MjvIiv t mrkntcl i^iunrllnH 
Thov I tlic »rrH(» s of tji> >< nth— * 

U \ tn thi. gi iccs i f th> pm " 

Itomthci sekb sjt • 

Pi ad >itilM 110 Ki Ihhli 1 ri I 
I! it t llir II Id h n r fn w ill) 

Om h irts h iM i ittit^udlitt! rt sf 
Jiui 111 iiT }LU ind b i ndh illt 
AndiuuUadlm uW i u idtiit 

ffinpinim fnmid fnu 1 find ^ f 

II r h twci t\ % ih i VM Hidiif 

li )i 1 IV sv (.vt h< It vvh> n t n 11res 
AV iim vv( rds t tin. n v h( |k ind pink 
1 }n\( 11 t )iv( 11 1 VC the h e 

11 II > hen I )i liUu u fur V uu In I! 

Ah * h t iiio 11 nl h v k « d ! 

‘s t tfini 1 d 1 vvi!( 1 v\ tint 

III t( i1 in tl 1 1 it V iV ail t lU 

ihv/cal iiscaia ihyn tiv Hicught 
J! aiiRir ndt tnishrgsti 
f lined thoJi tpulH( aidbrun 0 (IMroll ht 

1 f, 1 r to iliri a hiiaibh iiunr 
Mh h thou dtarviltgch «t given tofu 
Anlsuicl) tis n > idlo iMVist 
I h it Ul inv 1 i id an I (i ittcr tin 
Hiif uhtnthi V rid ini i pnisid tJ t*e m «f 
I hv worn in b heart n nb loobt with nu 

( IS fsti OHS hove t night thcf thi 
JHnr «Ift- that ilutv karls tn bhaa 
I i%tli ii< to show in Ul s( wh > U d, 

Ihut I )vc can luako dl labe ur light 
Jb It f lino and fav ir tnav not spoil 
lh< imad that thinks and acta jx&ght' 

fib thinc to pif VC ihat strength of miM 
Mav w rk with womaiiagriu (uiiibinLd 
1 I Hhovv how NntiiK s debts sio paid 
In Ktiidicb KTnail tli it Mwei ten iifo 
And how tho loftivMt thoughts may aid 
Ihi dutUsol AiovinK ^ife 

Ah * more than twenty years ago 
1 HOP£%, whole now 1 IcU and Ioiqh ' 

IJjf u art—11 < an Hi ( 

No c iiange fnijitUr Yhy ohiK. k and tnow* 

No oaHy biWMty f'uk trom tiu^> 

And am I leas a i ov an n<^w ^ 


PubUiOiedbyW ondR OiiAMU*RBy nigh Street, Bdittbut^h IhJm 
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PACTS AJID TRADITIONS CONCEENINO 
SHAKSPEARE. \ 

Thb stream of commentary on SUakajicaro, liis life, 
writings, and the early drama, continues to flow on, and 
probably will for ever flow. To wait till it is exhausted, 
would be as idle and hopeless a task as that of the clown 
in Horace, who sat by the river expecting it to run dry. 
We may occasionally, however, sec the current take a 
different direction ■, and at present its tendency is more 
towards biography than critieisin. The early Shak- 
spearian commentators were ail bent on elucidating the 
text, restoringtit to its original purity, as they imagined, 
and unfolding its nice shades of meaning; and in such a 
task there wa* abundance of scope for their ingenuity, 
as well as their JiiMlantr}'. In the mighty fabric of Shak- 
speare’s iwietry, there ai’e many mansions, and some of 
them, like the old Elizabethan halls and galleries, arc 
curiously intricate and i^oriiloxcd. Ilia glorious collcc- 
tbiu of pictun:-!! and portraits, and the bead-roll of bis 
golden maxims and counsels, reriuired no editorial sun- 
sb.iiic. Worils and jihrases only, a mixed metaphor or 
local allusion, historical references, and the construction 
of the verse, were supposed to be, susceptible of illustr.a- 
tion and amendment. In these obscure recesses the 
coimnentutors wandered many years; now letting in a 
little light, or deciphering part of the old tracery, and 
now only bewildering themselves and their readers. 
Rowe, Pope, Warburtou, Jolmso'i, Hurd, &c.—all more 
or less great in literature—really did little for Sliak- 
speare. Theobald, though the original hero of Pope’s 
Duueiad, and a most unimaginative plodder, was the 
host and most successful of the emendators, solely hy the 
exercise of plain sense and unconquerable industry. 
Steeveiis, witli ail his conceit and total want of principle, 
wa.s also useful; and Pope bestowed a few touebes 
worthy of his taste and fancy. The exquisite opening 
lines of the Twelfth Night were indebted to his deli¬ 
cate perception of the correct and beautiful— 

' Tluit strain a.itain; it h.TAl a UyinR fall. 

O ; it cumo o'er me like tiio sweet soaml 
Tliat lieeathes iijion a btmU of violets, 

Stealing mnl siving odour.' 

Pope presumed an error of the pen or the press in the 
word wo have marked in italics, and sutotitated south 
for * sound;’ and so it will ever remain. * Another 
emendation in lilaobeth is equally felicitous. The pas¬ 
sage is that grand and terrific night-scene— 

‘ Now o'er the nnnj hnlf world 

Kotui»i»#(!in)» (load, and wicked dreams abuse , 

Tbe eurtained sleep; now wilthornft celebrate* 

I'iVle Ilooate's offerings, and withered murder, 

•' I 'AlaTntea byhiooontinei the wolf, 

" mddb iujtrt’s Mswatob. thii* with his steaUKy pace, 

Tiii’qMn's ravishing siiUs, towards h|» <1^1^ , 

Moves like n ghost.' 


Eor ‘ sides,’Pope substituted i’fr/dc.«, and gave at once 
I'lnicaess and pieturesqueness to tlio expression. lo 
' ..lucVies we see the man of genius; but Popo was 
in. ; jnt and arbitrary as an editor, and wanted the 
necessary acquaintance with black-letter and curious 
literature. Malone was the first who searched dili¬ 
gently for facts and dates; and 4n many respects he 
was a useful and v.aluable pioneer. Ills researches 
among registers, wills, court-rolls, and contcmiiorary 
writings and documents of all kinds, were incessant, 
and often successful. The same path has been well 
pursued in our own day. Mr Collier possesses all the 
industry of Malone, with greater accuracy and taste; 
Mr Charles Knight has beet no inglorious labourer iu 
the same field, though a most capricious and discursive 
biographer; Mr llalliwcll and the Rev. J. Hunter are 
valuable commentators and antiquarian collectors; and 
Mr tVbeler of Stratford has done good service by Sx- 
ploring every available source of local knowledge. 
Ceaseless lateur has been speid to bring, if possible, 
the man William Shakspeare before us in bis social and 
domestic relations. We know mo^ of him externally 
than we do of Spenser, of Beaumont asql Pletcher, or of 
Ben Jonson. 'I'he worldly circumstaneci^ and positiou 
of his parents and family are also bottiff known. Yet 
the whole respecting Shakspeare fonns! but a faint out¬ 
line ! His cortespondcnce, Lis conversation, his familiar 
character, and habits, are lo.st or unknown. 'The ‘ inner 
man ’ we know only through the medium of his works. 
He is a blank in the midst lif his qjyriad of creations 
—liis individuality lo.st in ‘ ti'ie element in wMch he 
worked’ — and it is vjiin now, we fear, to look for 
minute or satisfactory information as to his x>crsonal 
qualities, tastes, or oiniiions. He lived in ati age when 
there was little literary curiosity; he was a member of 
an unpopular, or at least unresixicted, i)rofes8ion: and 
he seems to have been content to move in quiet through 
the ordinary scenes of existence. We must bo satisfied 
to know generally tliat lie, wlio is the object of a nation’s 
idolatry, was ever distinguished as the gentle Shak¬ 
speare—as one ‘ indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature’—and that, after ssiecess, not unworthy of hia 
genius, he withdrew from the glare of city-life, and the 
pursuit of worldly distinction, to spend his latter days 
amidst liis own and his father's friends in the retire¬ 
ment of his native vale. It is an interesting fact, that 
Hamnet Sadler, a citizen of Stratford, -who was god* 
lather to Shakspearc’s only son, in the poet’s youth and 
dbscurity, was, thirty-one years afterwards, when that 
youth had become illustrious for his genius, and th& 
greatest man in his native town, seliected a« a witness 
to his will, and afl’ectionately rerombered hy the he: 
quest of a ring. 

We ptofose glanc^ at tiWit information which had 
recently collect^ odn<aj#Hhig^^^ asid 
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touching on a few of the disputed points. The details 
are scattered over several volumes, and may be un¬ 
known to many of our readers. The task is also an 
agreeable and seductive one ; for who would not wish 

1 to dwell, however remotely, within the shadow of that 
great mind which has hallowed for us so much of earth 
and earthly exioteiice ? ' 

Every person knows the tradition that ^Shakspeate 
was bom on St George’s day, tlie 2;Jd o^ ,April, in the 
year 1564 ; and that his birthplace was that small 
tenement in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, the walls 
of which are covered witli the names of pilgrims from 
all climes and countries. The town was then little 
better tTiim a village, stript of the pomp and impor- 
tonce which attached to it before the Reformation, yet 

1 retaining its beautiful cathedral-looking church and 

1 grammar-school, and possessing a lay cori)oration of 
j bailiff,.aldermen, and burgesses. The population was 

1 about ftmrtetjfi iiundred. Tlie country in the neigh- 

■ bourhood is ftirtile and well-wtwded, !ind the Avon 

J winds tlirough rich meadows, skirted w'ith willow-trees, 

and sometimes gliding under high hanks. With the 
towns of Warwiek,Kenilworth, and Coventry, each 

1 within a fe.w miles, and numerous old-fashioned villages 
i and squires’ mansions in every direction, [Stratford iias 
i 1 many attractions, ^ural, antique, and interesting, tliat 
j ■ must have charmed the yoiitliful Sh.iltspearc. The 
; parish-register records tiic baptism of the poet on the 
; 26th of April ; a lovely reason, ]iartieularly in the time 

1 of the old calendjir, wliieh would bring it into our 
i month of May, with its fijtish green verdure, flowers, 
j and liawthorn in full blow. I’cw of the old registers 
j nicntiou tlie da}’ of birth, but e.arly baptism w.'is tlicn 

I the gcjieral practice. AVe find that Oliver Cromwell 
j WHS cliristcned four days after his birth ; the Karl of 

■ ClSreudou the same : hut eleven days intervened l)e- 
; tween tlie birth and baptism of Alilton. ’flic Shaks- 
i peare tradition as to St George’s day is likely to be 
i correct, because it is .accordant with the general rule, 

I and because the second part of tlie story, as to the 

. ; place of birtli, haf lately received some confirnmlion. 
j Mr Ilunter has printed part of a court-roll, dated 1.552, 

; in which Jolui Shakspearc, the poet’s fathi;r, is mcn- 
1 tioned in connexion witli ITenley Street four or five 

1 years before his'‘marriage. This is the best support 
j ever given to the traditiqn.* .John Shakspearc retained 

1 the property throughout Ids life ; he purciiased it in 

1 1574 ; and it descended to Ids heir-at-law, the poet ; who 

I bcqueiitl'ed it, witli ln.s otlier property, to his eldest 
j diiughjj:!r, Mrs UdSi. Tim tenement was then a good 

1 garden-liousc, but one iialf ivas afterwards appropriated 
; as an inn. Considering how few of onr poets’ iiouses, 

! of any antiquitj', now' remain (those of Spenser, Milton, 

1 and tiie elder dramatists, being undistinguishable, or 

1 swept away), and also that Stratford was frequently 
; vis’tcd with destructive fires, we cannot but regard tlie 
j tenement in Henley Street .as one of the most interest- 
1 ing in the kingdom. Jt seems the imdoubted birth - 
! place of our greatest jioet ; it must he full three cen- 
! turies old; and its oaken lieams and fioors, and its 
j Iiumhlc front of timber and plaster, are still sound and 
firm. According to the precise and garrulous little 
lady wlio shows the premisesi, the poet was born in the 
best up-stairs room ; and if asked her reason for the 
statement, she lias her answer ready —‘ It is the only 
room, excepting the kitchen, which has a fireplace, and 
on such an occasion a fire would be necessary in the 
month of April.’ There is no disputing with a lady on 
so delicate a subject, and the reason is besides a good 
one. 

We have lately had a controversy ns to the proper 
orthography of tlie jioet’s name — a point little thought 
of in his own day. 'I’here are about twenty variations 
of that of ShaSptfieare ! Five undoubted signatures are 

r 

in existence — three adhibited to his will, and two to 
legM documents. In all of them, the surname is care¬ 
lessly written, and apparently contracted. They are a 
perfect puzzle ; though the probability is, that the poet 
generally wrote the name sliort, Sltanspere. Whatever 
was the correct orthography, it appears that neither 
of. the poet’s parents could sign the name. This is 
proved by documents which have lately come into the 
possession of the Sliakspenre Society, in which the 
baililT of Stratford signs with a rude letter ‘A’ for 
his mark, and his wife uses an imitation of tlie letter 
‘ M.’ The art of writing w’as tlien a rare accomplish¬ 
ment, esjicciidly with ladiei#! Their round of household 
duties and pious cares was not considered to include 
the exercise of the pen. ICven men in authority were 
indifferent to writing, and relied upon the town or 
county clerk. Most of the aldermen of Stratford were, 
like John Shaks[iearc, markfmen. 

The iiam/of Shakspearc had long nourished in War- 
wiekshirc, Vmt the poet’s immediate ancestor was ap¬ 
parently the first tliat settled in the town of Stratford. 

Mr Collier has discovered that there was living some 
time previous a Kiehard Shakspoare, wlin was a tenant 
of the Arden family on a small property of theirs at 
Suitterfleld, near Stratford. Tliis was iuall probability 
the father of John ; and the latter, wo find afterwards, 
formed an alliiiiicc witli the Ardens, an aiieient and once 
jiowerful family, whom lie must have known from his 
youth. Fair 'Jury Arden ( the; name at least, is poetical) 
inherited, under her till lier’s will, a siiial^l estate tailled j 
Asbies, eoiisisting of about sixty acres of arable and 1 
pasture land, w ith the crop upon the gTound, a house, i 
and six pounds tliirteeii shillings and "fompeuce of ! 
money. Slie seems also to have had so.ne propKirty at i 
Snitterfield ; for Mr Collier has discovered that jolin ' 
Shakspciire disposed of his w’ife’s interest in two tene- i 
nieiits there for four [louiids. The year previous, lie ; 
had mortgaged As'iics for forty pounds, hut he had four | 
ye.ar.s before given forty pounds for the houses in Henley i 
iStreet. The occupations, pecuniary engagements, and j 
circumstances generjdly of tlie poet’s fiither, have octai- 
sioned inueh trouble and speculation to the antiquaries, 
lie has been variou.sly lieseriheii as a ’ di.iJer in wool’ 

(If eve’s IJft;), a ‘ Imtcher’ (by Aubrey), a.nl a ‘ glover.’ 
The latter occurs in the regi.ster of tlie hailifi’s court, in 
a jiroccss brought for reeoverj’ of debt in 155.5. Tliis 
was befon; liis marriage; Imt having wedded ;in heiress, 
.John Shakspearc became a man of ‘ mark and likeli- ■ 
hood’ in the little town of Stratford. He pa-ssed through 
the various gradations of miuiieipal trust and honour, to 
tile dignity of iiigh bailitf or mayor. He seems after¬ 
wards to have got into difficulties, but without losing 
the distinction usually conferred upon him in the 
borough register, of having ‘ Mr’ prefixed to his name. 

In his days of power and prosperity, lie appears to 
liave patronised various companies of players who 
visited tlie town. ’I’he bailitt’ and corporation gave the 
use of their Guild Hall, and contributions of money, 
to the performers ; and at tliis time undoubtedly were 
sewn tbe seeds of that love of the drama which was 
.afterwards developed in his illustrious son. The bailiff’s 
tainily, we may be sure, were among the auditors in tho 
theatre. Rude as were the performances — without 
moveable scenery (not known till nearly a eentnry 
afterwards), without suitable decorations, or female 
actors — they were not destitute of histrionic talent (tliea 
a profltalAj occupation) ; and to the young poet they 
would nll'appeur vivid and bright as the ‘ golden exha¬ 
lations of the dawn.’ There are years in which we 
learn nothing of Shakspearc. His education at the 
grammar-school seems undoubted, and there he obtained 
what Ben Jonaon has called his ‘ small Latin, and less 
Greek.’ We have no doubt it was a fair share of classical 
learning. 'Die education was free to burgesses’ sons ; 
and Shakspeare must have continued some years at 
scliool. He was often, we suspect, in the country — 
assuredly a spectator of the grand pageant at Kenil¬ 
worth in the summer of 1575, when Dudley entertained 

* 

• 

* See th« iPirKt Part of NewIllustratifm«of the Aru of fihalf- 

Bpearo. By tho Jtev. Jo.s©i>h Ilunter, F.fl.A. Jboudon ; I^iobohi and 
9cm. This la a very valuable triUH. 

i- 
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his royal mistress with such unprecedented splendour. 
His studios lay much in the flue valley of the Avon: 
and among tlie sylvan shades, flelds, old orchards, vil¬ 
lages, and commons of that pleasant district, he picked 
up knowledge, and received impressions, invaluable to the 
poet. With his relations the Ardens, and with most of 
tlie old country families of middling rank, he would 
a welcome guest, liis mirthful and joyous tempera^'"' 
inent wt)uld ‘ make a sunshine in the shady place.’ At 
all the rural holidays and festivals, the wakes, fairs, 
games, hawking, fowling, and hunting, young Sliak- 
speare would be well known. He possessed another 
recommendation, as we ledtn from Aubrey the chro¬ 
nicler, and, ns may be conjectured, from the Stratford 
bust, he was a ‘ handsome, wcU-sliaped manand tliis 
handsome person, joined to his companionable (jualities, 
and to the ardour of youthful pfission and genius, led to 
])i.s early marriage. 

About a mile from Stratford is the lithe liamlpt Of 
Shottery. Wc walk to it through lanes and fields in¬ 
tersected by footpaths and stiles, and occasionally shaded 
liy elm-trees, so (^omnion over all Warwickshire. Some 
of tlioso were once Shakspeare’s fields, attached hj his 
property of New I’lacc. In the village there lived for 
centuries a family' named Hatliaw.ayc 'Plieir cottage 
still stands, tiie door oiiening with a w'ooden latch of ttic 
most primitive construction, and inside is a rude oaken 
seat or bench, tliat carries liio imagination liaek to the 
days of Shii.ks))earc. A little g.arden, oreliartl, and pas¬ 
ture-ground, ^aro connected witlj the housi' ; roses arc 

I trained up the half-timber walls ; and the spot is alto- 
! get lier a ititdure of antique rural beauty and .-eelusioo. 

1 It was knov^i'^ from tradition, partly (mrohorated by 

1 existing documents, that SVialcspcare had, when a youth, 

1 married jVnii Hnthawniy-, thi,‘ ilaugliter of a ‘ srib.stantial 
] yeomau’ at Shottery, and the inscriiition over her grave 

1 sh'iwed that the lady was iihimt eijilit vien-a cldir than 
; iier husband, it was not, imwever, till the year l.S.'J. 

liial we had any po.sitive evidence as to the fact of the 
! poet s marriage witli an Ann llatbawii.y, or of tlie time 
when it took place. Malone had inspected the records 
of the diocese of Worcester (in wliich Stratford is in¬ 
cluded), but lie overlooked wbat was discovered by Sir 
! d’homas Fliillipps, a bond given for the security' of the 

1 tiisliop of Woreester, if he graiit-ed license for the mar- 
1 riage of tlie poet, Ilia hannn /iftrii/ on!;/ once prndaimal. 

1 The bond is dated November the liotii of Mizalietli. 

i or ir>,S2. Tlie seeiirities are Fulk Sandells and .lohii 

1 Itichai'dson, both of Stratford, busbaiidiiieii ; and they 
bind tlieiiisclviis in a sum of forty pounds to ‘de¬ 
fend and save harmless’ tlic Ijord Bishop, for licensing 
‘dV’illm. Shag.s])ere ami Ann Hathivey’ to be married 
together with once asking of tlie banns. 

‘Tlie mind dwells witli delight,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘on 
tlie idea of a poet’s flrst-love, the fondness of ids iittacii- 
ment, the ingenuity witli wliicli tie prosecutes bis suit, 
tlie diaiculties be may have liad to oncomiteT. his 
triumph over them, and the liapjiy coiisuminatimi of liis 
marriage: and doubtless the fields between Stratford 
anil Shottery may have been traversed by many a 
votary, with his mind full of imaginations concerniDg 
the poet and his love. Tlie minute researches of the 
antiipiary may sometimes bring to light facts vvliich are 
concurrent with such plea8.ant imaginings, and may 
even give occasion to them, by removing tlie veil wliicli 
rested on interesting truths. Sometimes, however, the 
ellect is diifercnt, .and the severities of truth j|j|stle with 
those pleasant imaginings; and so it may be feared it 
is in the present ease. Tw'O more unseemly pi rsons 
to attend at a poet’s bridal can hardly be conceived th.'iu 
Sandells and Kichardsoii, two husbandmen who were 
unable to write their names, and whose marks are^o 
singularly rude, that they betray a more than eommoii 
degree of rusticity. There is no romance, no poetry in 
this. Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the Rey¬ 
noldses, the friends at that time of the family, that the 
young heir of at least one honourable family is deliver*! 
up, or has delivered himself up, iuto hands such as these ? 
• 

—a youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years 
seven months and five days old, and with him goes to 
the altar one who was then in her twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh year, and who, sometime before the S6th 
of May following, presented him witli a daughter. It 
seems but too evident thiit this was a marriage of evil 
ausjdces," and it may liave been one principal cause of 
■rflat nnset^eu state of mind in which tlie poet left 
Stratford aboj^^t four years afterwards.’ 

This is Roinetliing like antiquated scandal, yet it ap¬ 
pears well founded. I’ossiblj’, in .some moods of mind, 
the poet afterwards felt what he makes one of his cha¬ 
racters so exquisitely express — 

‘ Ak tlic most forward bud * 

1h oatoi) by Lbe canker wc it blow, 

IjVcu so by love the young iiiid lemlcr wit 

Is tiirncd to folly—blastiiirr in Ibo burl, 
litfsing his vorduro oven in l,lu) prime. 

Ami ad (hr fair ificLs of/utur*’ • 

. lUiakspcaro and Mary Arden, we have little doubt, 
t, -ght in this mauiier. If we believe the sonnets 
to be autoliiograpbical, Sliakspcarc’s afiections wan- , 
dered from Ann Hatliaway ; but aiiytliiiig like iier- 
inaneiit estrangeincnt caivnot b« assiiined. fniiii the 
iin))crtc;ct iiifomintion vve possess. Siic was the wife 
(if bis ordinary work-day world — Ibc niotber of bis 
children ; and ‘ if tiierc is no iirooS that lii.s wife ever 
returned with him to Lniidon,’ as Mr Collier states 
it, ‘ oi’ re.sided with Jiini during any of lii.s lengthened 
.sojourns in tlie metroiiolis,’ there is an ci|nal want of 
proof on the other side. If lie left iier beliiml in , 
Stratford, it was, in all jgnhability, from motives of 
prudcviee : fir.st, that he might not entangle her in tlie 
care.s and uncertainties of his early career ; and .subse¬ 
quently, Unit ,sbe niigiit remain to wateb over tlie estab- 
lisliment whieii be .soon liegan to form in Ids natjve 
place. ])rcparati>ry to bis final retirement:. His (‘onnexion 
with Stratford .seems never to have lieeii severed. He 
visited it once a-ycar, aeeordin,; to tlic tradition piclved 
up by Betterton tlie aetor, and also mentioned by 
Aubrey. In l.fitn; or 15117 lie piircliuscd New Tlaee, 
the best lioiise in Stratford ; and in 'lAv.ii latter year he is • 
returned (at a time of seareity) ak possessing ten 
quarters of corn in Cliapel Street Ward, tn wliicli New 
I'laecv.'as situated. In Iil02 lie gave for 107 acres , 

of land, which he attached to tiiis projicrty ; in Ifjd.') lie 
purchased .a tiouse, witli barn, ^rranary, &e. at Stratford 
for L.fiO; in Ifjol lie i.-i finirid proseeiiting a per.son for 

I,. 1, I.5.S. Jor roni ki!,! to him ; in llill.5 lie pureha.sed for 
L.-l-iO the lease of a vnoicty of tin; Jltlies at Stratford. 

Here ivc liave a large and flimrisTiiiig e.stablipj»nient. 

AVith the aid of his wife, ids pnrciits, and possibly of 
one or more of ids brotlicrs, iic cultivated ids land and 
sold his corn — Ins family inliabitiiig New Place, and the 
lioct visiting them yearly; perhaps residing no small 
portion of every year, wlien the theatres were sliut, on 
bis property. The attainment of a comfortable and 
easy eonipeteney seems to have been the object of his 
.'inibition, and be iiiigiit consider the residence of his 
wife at Stratforfl indispensable to lii.s plans. If there 
was not the roraauco of love, there was worldly wisdom 
and energy of eliaracter in sucli an arrangement. In 

1.598 Mr Abraliiim Sturlcy, one of the aldermen of 
Stratford, w'rites to his brifthcT-in-law in London —‘ Mr 
Shakspeare is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other at Shottery, or near about 
us.’ Surely we may presume that no settled discord or 
unkindness mingled witli the x>ot‘t’s recollections of 
Shottery—the sweet retired hamlet, where he had 
wooed and won liis Ann Hathaway 1 May we not 
gather conjecture (even in spite of some appearances or 
surmises to the contrary) that he wished to make her 
mistress of the flelds and orchards they had traversed 
in their young days of passion, and where he hoped they 
would sjiend together the decline of life in honour and 
tranquillity ?* 

* Mr Knight has tlio merit of iliscovoriug that Shokspoare had no 
oocaaion to pi-ovido for his wife in his will. As his widow, she was 
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In 1580 John Sh8k«peBre was ■supersedfid in his offlice 
of alderman in Stratford, in consequence of his not *t- 
tending tlie meetings of tlie corporation, when warned 
like the otliers, and not having been present for a long 
time. His name does not oocur in the books for some 
years previous, and ho was probably living in the coun¬ 
try. On the same oucasioD, John Wheler, jmotker 
man of the town, was struck off lirom the corporation % 
his own desire. Both of these cases seeijt to us to be 
connected with another cause, which opens up an inte¬ 
resting field of conjecture and inquiry as respects the 
poet Mr Collier has published a document showing 
that John Shakspeare and Wheler wore, si* years 
afterwards, with seven others, returned us recumntit, 
who neglected attendance on the Established Protestant 
Church, and thus became liable to a penalty of L.20 
per month. Amongst the seven others, it is curious to 
remark'the names of William Fluellen and George Jiar- 
dolph. It is said at the pnd of the document that they 
were understood to absent themselves from church ‘ for 
feare of procosse of dobte’ — an excuse inadmissible 
in tlie case of John Shakspeare, considering liow the 
affairs of his son tliqn stood. In short, there seems 
reason to conclude tliat the poet’.s father had reverted 
to the ancient faith. The circumstance is only of im¬ 
portance in its reflex light, as afi'ecting the education 
and opinions of ins son. ‘Did Catholicism give us 
.Shakspeare?’ as Mr Carlyle, long before Mr Collier had 
discovered his curious document, assumed to be a fact 
established by his works. The question is one wortljy 
of investigation. We canijot believe that a Homan 
Catholic would have written some of the scenes in King 
•Tohn, or Cranmer's prophecy (‘God shall be truly known,’ 
&c.) in Henry VIII., or even that noble truth, so far in 
advance of tlie age of Elizabeth, 

‘ Jt is the heretic that makes the fire, 

Not he that hums in it.' 

The ethereal spirit of Shaksi<eare could not have sub¬ 
mitted to the bonds of any sect or party. He saw good 
in everything, and looked beyond tlie strife and agi¬ 
tation of contend^"churchmen. Still, if Catholicism 
was the creed ofiiis father, he may have had a leaning 
towjirds that ihith. His imagination could hardly fail 
to be touched by its splendid and imposing ritual, its 
various orders of priesthood, and the vast fabric of its 
departed power and greatness. Ho must have known 
many of its secret and proscribed worshippers—old fami¬ 
lies with whom lingered strong sympathies and romautic 
associations. In lijg dramas, he nowhere ridicules the 
prifcstsgir professors of ObthoHcism, though he did not 
spare the austere and sanctimonious Puritans. His 
monks are active and benevolent agents, employed in 
errands of peace and mercy. He has no peculiar dogmas, 
no ‘bigot’s rage, or sectary’s whim,’ and perhaps his 
very silence on the questions then .so fiercely contested, 
joined to his ridicule of tlie excesses of Puritanism, may 
have had the effect with narrow and prejudiced minds, 
or jiersons envying his succc.s8, of fixing \ipon him the 
name of Papist* We cannot allow that any one party 

entitled by law to her dower—a thlnl of his freehold estates. One 
could have wished, however, that he had nicntioned her in his w ill 
by somethin); niorothan an interl|peatlun with a bequest of the 
second-best bed ! It is probable that the jioet’s widow had a life- 
interest in his plays, the first edition of his works not bcinz pub¬ 
lished till after her death in lfi2!)—seven years after the psiet’s de¬ 
cease. It was then considered against the interest of the theatres 
to pulilisli inpular acting plays, Anotlier supposition tnay be 
formed i Shatopeare's widow and daughters were remarkable for 
their piety; and Stratford was a stronghold of Pnritanlsm. Hence, 
probably, the delay in publishing the poet's works till af^ir the 
death of his widow, and the dlsappearanoe of any manuscripts ho 
tnay have left. • 

* The Rev. Btel^rd Davies, rector of Sfuierton, in Gloucester- 
rtiire, m his msnusordit ailditions to Piilmim's CoIIecUons for the 
td the JJ^ Cmido about the year UmO], says ShakspOlire 
may, lit his last moments, have acted or frit 
like ’Whmr.Ur Hooke asked Pope whether he would not 

die M his fatter and mother had done, and whether he should not 
ff” jii ^ *1 h® * 5 '?, “ I dp not snpposo that is eseentialj biit 
fhahkyou for putting dwiii mind 


can daiBi the poet of tlie world. . ‘ lie is pf,oo :aga,’;saiii 
Coletidgo, ‘ not of any religion, er party, iot. pro^sion- 
TUe body and sntHtanco mf his! w<otka ; came out! of the 
unfathomable depths of hia own ocoaDfo. htindji. bis eb- 
servatuMi and his, reading, pthiob was oonsideinWo, ; «up- 
jilied him witl» the drapery of bis %ureg.‘ ' 

: ^^'he same year that ^John Shakspeare vvas. superseded 
-iia the magistraQy,bis BqDii8 suppo^, oq good grounds, 
to have q^ted Stratford for London.. I'here may: have 
been some' oonnexiuu between them, in trade; or busi¬ 
ness, which -was broken up at this-orisis hi the older 
Slmkspeare's affairs. The poet had a wife and tliree 
children—tlie wild roniarice*of youth was over, llmugh 
he was yet barely twenty-two—and Stratford offered but 
a poor field for the enterprise of one who must have been 
conscious that he possessed energies and genius far be¬ 
yond his fellows. The drama, also, which dazzled, his 
young eyes, may have tempted his more matured ambi¬ 
tion. llis ments must ere this have manifested them¬ 
selves in that direction in which they were destined ul¬ 
timately to earn such imperishable celebrity. 

Another cause has been assigned for Sbakspeare’s 
removal to London—the famous deer-stealing incident, 
in relation to the poet and Sir Tiiomas Lucy of Gharle- 
cote. 'liiis story was first published by Kowe, iu bis 
life of Shakspeare, the materi.als for which were eliielly 
collected by Jlutterton the actor. It is also mentioneil 
by the llev. Richard Davies, already alluded to, who 
wrote at an earlier period than the date of Howe’s nie- 
moir. According to this sti'ong ciirronf of tradition, 
the poet fell Into bad company, and joined in the com¬ 
mon practice of dccr-stealiiig. Having robbed a park 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy, he was jjroseeutcd with 
severity, in revenge for which he corapoued a hitter bal¬ 
lad on Sir Thomas, whioli he idiixed to the park-gate. 
The prosecution was redoubled, and Shakspeare was ob¬ 
liged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire, 
and settle himself in London. Howe says this ‘first 
essay of his poetry’ (a gratuitous and improbuhle a.';- 
sumption) was lost; but Oldys and f'apell, two well- 
known antiquaries, recovered the opening stanza of the 
satire from the recitation of a nonagenarian in Woroes- 
ter.siiire. This doggerel verse (priuted in all the tne- 
moii iO begins as follows ;— 

‘ A parliament member, a jnstioi. of poaep. 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an a»>.' 

More importance is to bs attached to the evidence 
afforded by tlie opening scene of the Alerry Wives of 
Windsor, where Justice Sliallow conqfiains of FalstaflC 
for beating his men, killing his deer, and breaking open 
his lodge. 'J'hat outbreak of liumour seems undoubtedly 
to apply to the i.ucy family ;— ■ 

‘ Shallow. Sir Hiirii, persuade me not; T will make a star-chamber 
matter of it; if be were twenty Sir jehn I'alstatfs, he shall mn 
abase Hobert Sliallow, Ksquire. 

StrndiT. Ill the county of (Jlostcr, Justice of peace, and coram. 

Skill.. Ay, cniiflln Hlcnder, and costolormu. 

SU ti. Ay, and rotalorum too; and a gentleman born, master par¬ 
son ; who viTitcs himself aruiiyerv i in any hlU, wan'ont, qaittnnee, 
or obligation, cruiq/i'm'" 

Shat. Ay, that I do; and have done any time these tlircc hun¬ 
dred years. 

SUn. All Ills fiiicecHsors, gone Imfore him, liavc aone’t; and all 
his ancestors, that come after him, may; they may give tile dozen 
white luces 111 their coat. , 

•S/uif. It is an old coaL 

y.'.'ci/jiz. The dozen white Uices'do become an old eiiiif well; it 
agrees well, piisi^nt; it is a familiar beast to man, and vdgnifleti— 
love. M- 

Shttl. Th^iioe is the fresh fish j the salt lisb is an old «o:g. : 

Skill I may quarter, cuz,’ , . ; 

The arms of the l.ucys were three luees, or pike-fish, 
‘ hariant, argent’ 'fho satire is undoubted; but the 
cause of its application is only mutter of conjeotufe. 
W*e do not sec that the traditimi should, be rejected. 
The offence vrUk exactly such a 'fIroUc as tfio ;youtIiful 
Shakspeare was, likely to have committed; and if his 
prosecutor was) apparently too severe, the .youth would 
pjfObably retaliate with s0inc ready satite Sir ’Thomas 
Lucy, It is piDVed, hajcl;»o park at Charlccfite, but lie 
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would likely h«ve deer, a* his successors lia^^ dt the 
itreWWt any. browSiOgr in the green hollows, and Under 
the noble elttts Brodha the mansion. It is more temark- 
abie that Shakspe«m.sliould have remeiiibered the event 
in tiie fbH'tide of his theatrical success, when he wrote 
the Merry Wivee M Windsor, and retained the passage 
after Bie death of Sir Thomas Lucy. So long-breathed 
a resentment appears inconaistent witli oUr notions df 
his frank and generous cliaracter. We suspeet the first 
sketcliof tiie play was ah early pro<1uction. Mr Ilalli- 
well (a competent authority) joins with Mr Knight in 
assigning it to tlie year 1592—only six or seven years 
after the alleged ocCurrenffe at CliarleCote; and when 
tile poet corrected and enlarged his play, he might, 
without a tincture of malice, retain what must liava 
proved so hlglily diverting on the stage. Sir Tiionias 
could not iiave read the memoTuble scene: he died in 
IfiOO, and tlie first edition of the jday is dated 1602. 
So severe and stately a Buvit.an, instructedjin liis youth 
by Fox tlie niartyrologist (wlio lived for sfhiic years in 
tlic family at Charlecote), would hardly liave deigned 
to frequent a theatre. Mr Hunter thinks that the whole 
scene might have been written for the sake of intro¬ 
ducing one expression meant to be understood as a kind 
of apology for himself— 

* Sh^lloiv. lie liatli idTongcd me, Master Page, 

I\vic, he (loth in tome sort can/iss ii.‘ 

The confession, Iiowcver, prei'eded as it is liy tlic 
witty recital^of the offence, and tlie unrivalled earica- 
ture of the angry and pompous knight, with his armo- 
I rial bearings, was only an aggravation of the origimal 
i wrong. It Mcenis more rcasoiiaiile to conciiiilc tliat the 
j kriiglit of Chiarleeote had been unjustifiably severe in 
; liis prosecution of the young deer-stcalcr, or tliat .some 
' subsequent representative of the family liad given fresh 
jirovoeation to Kliakspeare. _ I’eriiaps, in later years, 
tiic liead of this ancient house looked down with aristo- 
cp.itie hauteur or contempt on his neighbour, tlie rich 
player, and genius vindicated its supremacy by a witty 
: and sportive revenge. Tlie episode of the Lucys, how¬ 
ever, is the only drop of gall wc can discern in tlie 
sweetness of the poet’s temper, as seen in liis intcrcourso 
witli ills contemporaries. It is wortliy of remark, that, 
witli Sliakspeare’s recollection of tlic Lncys wlien he 
wrote Henry V., came back also his recollection of the 
Stratford ncumnti. Iriuollen and Bariiolpli, their names 
being adopted in the same play. Bittle did they dream 
of such an iiiiniortality! * 

To a kindred feeling we may perhaps ascribe the 
j second application made by John Sliakspeare in 1590 
i for tlie grant of a coat of arms. The poet liiuisclf would 
i linvc been rejected by the College of Heralds, on account 
j of his profession of a player ; but his father had been 
‘ her majesty’s offleer and hailifl' of tlie town of Strat¬ 
ford,’ and was allied by marriage to the Ardens of 
'Wfclliiigcote. He also claimed to lie descended ".'om 
ancestors who, for tlieir faithful and valiant services, 
were advanced and rewarded with lands in the county 
of Warwick by King Henry VII.', and wliosc descen¬ 
dants had continued in good reputation in tlie same part 
of the country. The rolls of the reign of Henry \'II. 
have been carefully scarclied, but do not contain the 
name of Sliakspeare. Hence the allusion is supposed 
to apply to the Ardens. After some difficulty (for the 
affiiir was three voars in progress), the patent was pro¬ 
cured. and the poet (who luid then phri^ased New 
Place) was able to fiasli in tbe eyes of the Buoys, and 
all other rustic patricians, his shield and coat of arms 


* Mr Knlslit, In hie ‘ WiMism Bhftkespere, a Btoftraphy,’ endea- 
virtirs tfi diMcredit the doer-Btoaling story. "Wo think, on the oon- 
trary, tlint, seeiiiK it was corroiioratwi by a nonosonaiinn wnoso 
life .aotnally went back to Sliakspeai o’.s own Hmo, it is one of the 
Woiit’ pnibiihlo of all the traditions n -recting the groat poet. The 
value of Mr Knight's book is, in our opinion, inucli lessened by an 
nnaioty to lUwreillt everything which can be premiined, on any 
mural, code, .to bo unfavoiurabJe to Shalcspeare‘a character—a loibie 
the more glaring uniidet so many efl’orts to make out hwiouraule 
facts from little better than conjoctiu-c.—Fif. 


th(! golden spear, with asilver head’ on » bend sable, 
abd, Ibr a crest, the towering falOori, with-outspread ji 
wings, supporting a spear. The motto, JVon stmz ■ 
droict (not without right), was itself a note of defiance j 
to'all who should impugn the heraldic rights and j 
honours of the Shakspcares. The family appears to ! 

hoen mnbitious of the distinction of hereditary ! 
■^ntility. ,.Tolin Sliakspeare first applied for a coat of !! 
arms in 1.5(1,^ when lie was bailiii' of Stratford. He 
e,\hiliited a pattern of the crest; but the patent does not 
seem to have been formally granted. His subsequent 
pecuniary troubles would render him indifi'erciit to such 
an honour—at least the application was not renewed ' 
till twenty-five years afterwards, when it was'doubtless ; 
suggc.sted and carried through at the instance of the 
poet, liis son. The terms of Shaksjwarc’s will show 
that he was desirous of founding a family that might 
■ • •iuo his estate unbroken and entirq. Ho had, iu- 
110 son to inherit his nanjc (liis only lioy, llamnet, 
ha Mg died at Stratford at tlie age of eleven), but the 
great bulk of his property was liequeatlied, under strict J 
entail, to his daughter, Mrs Hall, and her heirs male ; ; 
lading wliom, it went to his se(*und daiighter, Judith, ; 
who received but a scanty provision by tbe will. The I 
poet’s design was, alas! signally frustrated. In fifty- i 
four years after his decease, the pr'jgeny of Sliakspeare 
was extinct, the estate wa.s scattered, and New I’lace, 
in less than a century more, was barbarously tevelled to 
the ground. ‘ It is rather a striking fact in tlic liistory 
of the iiumaii race,’ remarks Mr Hunter,'* that when , 
there are men pre-eraineijtly great, the issue, if any, 
generally becomes soon extinct; Chaucer, Sidney, 
Sliakspeare, Milton, llryden, Pope, Bacon, Locke, New¬ 
ton, in fact nearly all the great inventors, have no one 
left to elaiiu them as ancestors.’—( To he eontinueil.)^ 


C 0 L ONE L y A N E Z. 

A MliXICAN STOUY 01’ THE PRESENT DAY.* 

Mexico is, at the present day, the only country in¬ 
fested with organised banditti. 7.11080 events which, i 
a few years since, gave so unenviable a renown to the 
gorges of the Sierra Morona, the iiasscs of rthe Apennines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Calabria, are now triuisfcrrcd ^ 
to the outskirts of the great city of Mexico, and the fore-sta 
wliich approacli the confines oilVera. Cruz. Hero robbery 
and oven assassination are largely practised, while no 
part of the country is free from the evil. llaiiJits have 
been invested by poets and romancers with a picturesque 
character, and have even upon liccasion berime on 
paper most heroic personages; in reality, however, no¬ 
thing can he conceived more revolting ami hideous than 
the men who caiTv on this dangerous traffic. If it be 
reflected that the idle and dissolute, the needy spend¬ 
thrift, the ruined gambler, ami the disappointed specu¬ 
lator, are those who swell the ranks of this powerful class 
in Mexico, it will readily he seen how little roinamx!, and 
how much naked defonnity, really exist in this state 
of tilings. Outpoint, however, gives a wild and terrible 
interest to the bandits of Mexico, wliilc a minor circum¬ 
stance preserves some little outward appearance of ro¬ 
mance. 'J'lie Mexican ladrone., with his vast somfcrero, his 
floating scrape, and machete or knife, with other appur¬ 
tenances, is certainly a very picturesque personage a.s far 
as costume is concenied; but the prodigious ana exten¬ 
sive military organisation of the bands carries us back to 
the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. No rank is 
sufficiently elevated, no public functionary sufficiently 
interested in the sanctity of the law, to prevent his con- j 
ncxion with the associated bands, wMch extend their 
'ramifications into every class of society. In this manner 
important information is collected; and those who are 
worth being robbed, are always known to the brigands; 
while many a penniless and aereless general, or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry hie hea.d 

.— ..- _.. . '' mil .i 

* ThoOawtai dfs TrSmnduJC, », French daOy paper, <lovoted te a 
record of the proceedings of courts of law, igivcs botHo account of 
this true story; erroneous, however, in itiony of its details. 
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high, and to risk Leary sums nightly at the gambling- 
tables, which tend so much to degrade Mexican character, 
and retard tho progress of chdlisation. 

In the month of April M. Leroux, a rich 

French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to visit 
Kurope, with his wife and two children, on business of 
importance; and, previous to his departure, he pidd a 
visit to General Santa Anna, president of* the repuM«s,. 
On npjjlying at the palace, he was, as all fofeigners are, 
instantly admitted to the presence of this'ohld soldier of 
fortune, who—dressed in the full uniform of the chief of 
the army, blue and red, richly embroidered with gold, 
find with his wooden leg resting on a stool—was listening 
to a desptitch which was being read to him by one of his 
aides-de-camp, Colonel Yanez. M. Leroux, who had 
never before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him with no 
little curiosity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 
graceful, with an old common wooden leg, serving ns a 
substitute for that lost wlien fighting the French at Vera 
Cruz; his narfow and snfooth brow is shaded with black 
hair, sprinkled with gray; his nose is straight, and well¬ 
shaped; his brows knit over close and brilliiint eyes ; his 
complexion (lurk and sallow; his mouth ever sliowing a 
restl(!ss and anxious Sxpression. Coloiicl Yanez, who 
ceased reading, and busied himself in his despatches on 
the entrance of M. Leroux, was only remarkable from 
the fact of his extreifie personal beauty. 

The French merchant, after the usual Mexican com¬ 
pliments and ceremoniotis expressions, i;ifon‘j(aI Santa 
Anna that he was about to leave the country’, and, as his 
property in gold and diamonds was considerable, he 
begged that the president wo» Id, considering the extreme 
danger of tlie journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant 
him the protection of a military escort. The president 
replied wdth one of those sweet smiles which form one of 
his,sct imitations of Napoleon, that nothing woubl give 
him greater satisfaction than to comply with the request 
of Al. Leroux; ‘but,’ said .he, ‘you must be well aware 
that, once out of my jurisdiction, tlie dragoons, knowing 
the fact of your pos.sessiijg valuable juoperty, will be 
sure to turn upon you, and themselves become the rob¬ 
bers ; moreover, a;v escort will prove your being anxious 
for protection, an<l put the banditti on the scent. 'J'ake 
my advice, AL* Leroux, and liave false bottoms nu-.de to 
your trunks ; in these concen' al) that is valualrlt, and 
when the iadrones seize upon you, give up your key.s im¬ 
mediately, let them search your baggage, vvln n they wi'l 
only find what you think proper to let them see.’ 

Santa Anna was right; he could not answer for his 
soldiers ; and AI. Lqjoux, satisfied that, however doubtful 
and df*agerou,s the experiment, it wais still better than 
trusting to the military, bowed his thanks to the presi¬ 
dent, saluted the handsome and silent Colonel Yanez, and 
made his way at once to the street dc Jms Cudenm, and 
there ordered one large portmanteau to be made, with 
false bottom ami cover: in this, when completed, M. 
Leroux concealed his specie and jewellery, and left Alexico 
city in the night, his wife and children in a litter, him¬ 
self on horseback, and several arricros leading the baggnge- 
mule.s. No journey submits to the cjw more gorgeou.s 
and magnificent scenery than that between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz ; but M. Leroux had no taste for the pictu¬ 
resque : when in sight ef the groat peak of Orizaba, the 
travelter’s principal anxiety v«r.s relative to a ravine near 
the plain of Acajete, in which were scattered numerous 
little wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister and 
bloody deeds. 

it was night when the little caravan entered the gorge, 
and the arricros, half asleep on their mules, were want¬ 
ing the monotonous C'aballo, beginning-— 

‘ Mi mugor 0 mi caballo, , 

Se niurieron on un tempo’—* ' 

jAen, Kiuch to their surprise, several sonorous vrrlces from 
the Bides of the ravine joined in-^ 

'• (hK muger y quo demon io, 

El cabello e» Io que sicnto.'f 

*bMy. wife ^ my hor»i both died about the same time. 

ft IS not the woman, but the horse that 1 regret. 


The party had no leisure to speculate upon the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of this surprise, before they were sur¬ 
rounded by about twenty robbers, who appeared sud¬ 
denly from the numerous paths of the ravine. • Despite 
the alarm manifested by his wife, M. Leroux was in no 
w’ay disconcerted, and saw the robbers upset all his bag- 
gsme, and obtain possession even of the important port- 
-ajanteau, with indifference; he even handed bis keys to the 
robbers ; but these were rejected with a significant smile, 
and oue of the banditti, drawing forth his long navaja, 
ripped open the leather, and exposed tho false bottom of 
the trunk. M. Leroux, enraged, drew his pistols from the 
holsters ; but a moment’s reflection satisfying him of the 
inutility of resistance, he allowed tho Mexicans to take 
possession of his diamonds, specie, and valuable Califor¬ 
nian pearls. 

Hastily returning to Alexico,' M. Leroux laid his com¬ 
plaint before the proper authoritie.s. The trunk-maker 
and Santa Anna were alone in the secret, which must 
have been 1^' some means communicated to the robbers. 
The trunk-maker was airestixl as an accomplice of the 
banditti; but easily prov ing his innocence, the French 
merchant was compelled to put up with his loss, as the 
true robbers were by no means to be found. 

Another event of a terrible and tragic nature soon gave 
a clue which ultimately led to a discovery of the mystery. 
In the suburb of St Cosnic, in which many of the plea¬ 
santest residences in hlexico are situated, surrounded 
by tasteful gardens, and fountains supplied by tht- adja¬ 
cent aqueduct, which ends on the Alameda, resided M. 
Mairet, the Swiss eonsiil, a gentleman offii-tuiic, oconipy- 
ing a little tasteful bachelor establishment. There being 
no banks in Alexico, AL Alairct usvcally kept bis money 
in his house. Between twelve and one o’clvck, a few days 
after the robbery of Leroux. a niatiiui: do^'nuile was given 
in a mansion exactly opposite, at which wore present our 
minister, Air Bakcnlium, Baron Dcfi'anilis, tlie envoy of 
France, and the elite of the fashionable world, who seve¬ 
ral times noticed the strength of the consul’s maiiBion, 
protected by Innivy iron bans at all the wiinbvw.s, and 
guarded by two large and fierce dogs. 

Ten minutes exactly before one o’clock, a coach drove 
to the front gate, ami a uian dressed in the habit of a 
priest, with broad shovel-hat, dcseciided fi 'in it, acoun- 
pan.cd by two olliors, and stattsd to the servont who ad¬ 
mitted them that they' were anxious to procure from AI. 
Afaitct a skin of parchment. A.s the Indian girl, his 
only servant, turmsl to convey this message to her ma.st(:r, 
she wits seized behind, gagged, and mmlc fast to a pil¬ 
lar. Thus much only is known positively. In about a 
quarter of an hour the coach Jigain took it.s departure, 
'fhe Indian girl, imperfeetly gagged, now began to shriek, 
and attracting attention, a rush was made to tho house, 
where M. Atairct was found dead, and his cash-box 
empty. A desperate struggle had taken place between 
him and his murderer.s, his body being covered with 
wounds, and in his clenched right hand was a metal 
button, to which liung a mor.sel of blue cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisting that energy should be 
thrown into the search instituted for the guilty parties, 
suspicion fell upon a dragoon of the fourth regiment, who, 
from a common soldier living on his pay, suddenly be¬ 
came flush of money, dissipated, and riotous, without 
being able to explain the source of his wealth. The police 
visited his residence without waniing, and there found a 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button wanting. 
This button was the one found in the victim’s hand. 
Accordin^o the fatality which almost always waits upon ! 
the guilt^ the murderer had failed to destroy the only j 
evidence of his guilt. Having been tried and sentenced j 
without delay, the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to per- i 
form a journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and | 
was then led to the scaffold, there to (lie by the garoUc, ■ 
a Seath somewhat similar to that inflicted by the guillo¬ 
tine. Antonio, who had till now refused to give up his 
accomplices, and whose conversation showed that he ex¬ 
pected some high influence to l)e exerted jn his favour 
e jen at the last moment, somtiiiised the crowd which sur¬ 
rounded him, on his way to suffer death, with an anxious 
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air; but having ascended the ?ery scafiold without a 
sign from among the mass, the murderer turned fiercely 
to the alguazil, and said, ‘ 1 denounce as my captain, and 
the head of the banditti to whom I belong. Colonel 
Yanez, aide-de-camp of General Santa Anna.’ 

This startling announcement was not believed. Colonel 
Yanez—one of the most promising oflicers in Mexico, so 
gentlemanly a gambler, losing with so good a grace, and 
winning double without a sign of emotion ; the intimate' 
friend of Santa Anna, and the accepted lover of l)oua 
Dolores a highway robber and an assassin, was beyond 
belief. The execution was, however, stayed, and General 
Count Don Jose do la Cori^ua, colonel iind governor of 
the city of Mexico, instantly despatched Captain Olozaga, 
the military fiscal, to the private residence of Yaiiez: 
hero wore found the jewels, pearls, and money of Leroux, 
with a mysterious correspondence, implicating himself 
and many others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and thrown 
into the common prison. 

That night a lady, closely veiled, but richly dressed in j 
a hlac^h silk mantilla, and thick ri'bo'M, waited on Olozaga, 
and used every argument which a woman can use to in¬ 
terest the judge in the fate of the colonel. Tears, threats, 
coaxing, being of no avail, the mysterious lady oll'crcd 
; :t0,000 piastres for the liberty of Yanez; equally'in vain ; 

; the beauty and love of Senora Dona Dolores alone pre'cnt- 
j ing the fiscal from denouncing her offer, so great was his 
I indignation. That day week the fiscal died of jioi.son. 

■ The next effort was made with tlie clerk of the unfor- 
! tunate fiscal,»who, seduced hy a gift from an unknown 
j personage of five hundied ounces of gold, .abstracted the 
I papers which compromised Yanez from tli:; place of 
! security in vflv'ch they had l)cen deposited pending tlie 
! trial. No sooAt, however, had he committed tins act, 
j than, his conseieiice pricking him, he confessed all to 
I a priest, who refused him ah.solution, .and even threatened 
etenial damnation, if ho did not revstore tin? dooumeiit.- 
! to tlieir pljice. This he did ; but was not able to give hack 
j the eight thousand piastres, ns the donors were strangers 
tc> him. 

Meanwhile a. second judge or fiscal had been appointed, 
to whom the affair of Yanez was handed over. Colonel 
Don Jose Calvo was a brave and honest Spaniard, who, 
born nt Havanna, Lad fought with gallantry in the wars of 
the I’eninsula. Being taken a prisoner by the French, 
and being well treated by that niifioii during liis eaidivity, 
he had pr(;.served a very grateful reeolleetioii of France. 
He was therefore anxious, by pursuing this matter with 
energy, to jwove to tlu^ diplomatic corps, and, in particu¬ 
lar, the Baron Deffaudis, who was also charged with the 
protection of Swiss suhjcct.s, that justice and equity was 
to be found in Mexico. At the same time he was not 
blind to the dangers he was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, with his habitual policy, expressed no opinion on 
the subject, the colonel was not ignorant that Yanez 
had been his aide-do-crunp and his friend. He remem¬ 
bered also that General Valencia, commander of tf dc.*- 
partmciit, informed, a few minutes after the assassinallon, 
that two of the presumed murderers had taken refuge in 
a cabaret of the faubourgs, liad exclaimed, Qac Ion dejen, 
few poh-ecitan. Moreover, the mysterious fate of his pre¬ 
decessor was sufficient reason for holding back; am! yet 
he bravely persevered. 

As for Yanez, his previous good fortune followed him 
to prison, where he received numerous signs of the in¬ 
terest which was taken in him. Gn the day following his 
arrest, a jailer had handed him a little btlleN on which, 
in a female hand-writing, were inscribed l%ese words, 

‘ Courage, love, hope.’ He moreover learned from the same 
source that the documents which established his guilt had 
been destroyed. Satisfied that the evidence of Antonio 
would not suffice alone to convict him, ho appeared be¬ 
fore his judges, and treated both them and the witnesses 
with the utmost insolence, until, to his horror and that 
of Dona Dol(p»s, who was in court, the papers were pro¬ 
duced. Colofael Yanez and seven accomplices were im¬ 
mediately sentenced to death. 

That night Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores had 


interview, the result of which apparently w'<as, that a 
bottle of Xeres wine was left behind to cheer the pri.voner. 
Next day the culprit was found dead, poisoned, it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretched woman 
who had saved him thus from the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner, by means of a rich donation, obtained per- 
misi^on from the archbishop to bury the body of her lover 
jjg vhe gardeiwof tlie monastery of San Fernando. 

[It will »ccur to minds familiar with popular litera¬ 
ture, that this, series of incidents—particularly the con¬ 
clusion of tlui story—is of a character strongly akin to 
that of our old ballads. Mexico is at present in the 
stage of soml-barbarous incident whicb our country was 
in at the time when our ballads were composed. And 
seeing such Iraiisiictions realised in our time, in*a distant 
country, impresses in a forcible manner how much better 
it is to have oiir romance only as a subject for littTOry 
fiction, than passing in action before our eyes.—Fi;i.] 

1.0ITEKINGS IN FUANCE— 1844 . 

Ot.nnMOKT TO l.YONS. 

Having visited mountain tops ai^l puys to cmv lie.art’s 
content, seen some of tlie most interesting parts of 
Auvergne, and filled our heads witli as many rccollee- 
tions as they could well hold, we turned our backs on 
Clermont, and set out for fresh scenes and amusement. 

It was early morn, and the mists were rising from the 
fields, as the small diligence in which we were packed 
pursued its easterly course^aeross the Limagnc, making 
for a gap in the hilly range which hems in tlie jdain in 
this direction. Crossing the Allier by a stone-bridge of 
recent erection, we readied 'I'hiers at eight o’clock, to 
breakfast, having perfomicd fifteen miles in five hmir.s, 

El rate of speed wliidi promised a jilcE'sant exercise of 
jiatience during the remainder of our journey'. 

Thiers lies in a gorge of tlie hills, and, with house', 
jicrdicd on craggy steeps, or nestling in the bottom of a 
dell through which winds the small river Darole, it is " 
one of the most picturesvine towns in Ffance. It is also a 
busy seat of cutlery' manufacture ; the kilives and oilier 
articles, how'cver, winch are produced here, are of the 
usually had 'French make, and arc centuries behind 
what is.sues from the factories of Sheffield, besides being 
greatly' more expensive. For six or eight miles after 
quitting Thiers, the road is Uterayy cut along the face 
of a winding jirecipiec, overhanging the Dar^e, and 
discloses at various points most romantic and beautiful 
views of both sides of the vale. Overcoming, by this 
piece of engineering, one difficult and rugged barrier, the 
diligence for several hours was dragged up one hill and 
down another, as if it would never bo out of this world 
of mountains; and it was not till the afternoon that, on 
surmounting the last of these acclivities, wo had the 
joyful sight of (lie Loire, wending its way through a flat 
and ricli vale, in the midst of which was our long-looked- 
for destination, Roanne. 

On the second day follijwing, we proceeded from this 
neat but uninteresting town to St Etienne, by means 
of a railway employed chiefly for coal, the carriages 
on which are drawn hy horses. This was a tolerably 
pleasant ride through a series of vales, connected by 
cuttings and tunnels; but it was tedious, and not to be 
commended to those to whom time is of importance. 

" At Si; Etienne, a well-built modern town, dingy with 
clouds of smoke, we were within the threshold of the 
central manufacturing district of France. : Th:e/actii|^S 
produced in St Etienne are firearms and nblraiui« Sie 
latter, alone, I believe, employing forty thousand work¬ 
men. Wherever one turns his eyes, he observes on the 
fronts of the tall houses the signl^nis of ‘ Fateeants tie 
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Rubanswhile many of the shdp-windows are as gay a* 
A parterre of flowers with specimciis of this toteretting' 
branch of industry.* At * bold renture, we asked one of 
the fabricants to Aovr us his atelier or workshop, and 
were pcditely oondncted by him to a suburb on a bill' 
adjoining the town, composed of rowS of ho'uses us^d Us 
dweliii^ and workplaces by the-weavers. The atkier 
consisted of a fbont apartment, inwhieh’was a ibmdts 
winding silk thread on small reels^ and a rdom behind, 
lofty in the roof, in which were two ribbob-weavera at 
work on their respective looms. In each loom there 
were twenty ribbons in process of weaving, of the most 
beautiful designs and colours; and the ladies of the party 
declmed -Uiey had never seen anything so elegant. The 
men spoke cheerfully of their labour, and the woman, 
who had abandoned her reeling at ourajtry, hung about 
us, and seemed gratified to answer any questions con¬ 
cerning the mode of life among the ribbon-weaving popu¬ 
lation. She said that, with industry and economy, they 
had nothing to' complain bf; an acknowledgment which, 
I believe, conld be made with propriety by the bulk of 
the manual labourers of every country. 

After spending a day in this sort of loitering observa¬ 
tion, -we proceeded byn railway, provided -(vitlk locomo¬ 
tives, but execrably managed, to Lyons. 

The first glimpse of the llhone, -wiiich we had on 
emerging from a vaSe down which the line of railroad 
descends on its way to Lyons, was interesting, but failed 
in the magnitude whicli we had .mtieipated. The scene, 
however, improved as we .approached Lyons and cnissed 
by a newly formed via<luct the river Saone, -where it 
unites its waters with the Rlrtme. We w'ere now landed 
on that flat triangular peninsula on which Lyons lias 
been built, everything .about us betokening that we 
had arrived in a busy and opulent city. With the 
Saone flowing past it on the south, and the Rhone on 
the north, both uniting at a point on the east, it may he 
said to possess a i>eeuliarly favourable situation for com¬ 
merce. Nor is it unsiiitabie as a place of agreeable resi¬ 
dence. On the opposite bank of the Saone rises a long 
, hill dotted over with mansions, which command a lovely 
prospect of the town and rivers; across the western part 
of the peninsula there is a similar hill, also covered with 
masses of building; wliile, on the further bank of the 
Rhone, long lines-of new buiMings, forming an cleg.mt 
suburb, are starting into existence. The old town, 
consisting of a dense PariSan-looking cluster of streets, 
alleys, and places, is the great theatre of business, and 
the whole being faced with fine broad quays, suitable 
for barges and steana-vessels, Lyons may be said gene¬ 
rally to^exhibit a fair picture of a large and prosperous 
provincial town. 

Lyons, as everybody is aware, is the centre of the 
silk manufacture in franco, and in the occupation of 
weaving and otherwise preparing, as well as selling this 
article, a great number of persons are employed. Ten 
years ago, as is also generally known, the weavers of 
Lyons struck for an advanc-e Of wages, m'astered the 
municipality, and for two days had possession of the 
town. Much blood was shed, and no little damage done, 
before the revolt waa quelled. I took c.aro to ask the 
result of this infatuated outbreak, and was informed 
that it had led to the to-wn being overawed by fortifica¬ 
tions, whose cannon are seen bristling on the difierent 
heights, and that the city contained at the time of my 
visit twelve thousand soldiers. Thus subdued, the ope¬ 
rative siik-weavers have confessed the utter hopelessness 
of bettering themselvcB by violence. Not that they are 
contented; far from it; but they look for an improve¬ 
ment in circumstances to other means than the exercise 
of force upon their employers. And at what an ex-- 
pense to the country has this humiliating confession 
been extorted? Besides the outlay of from one to th-o 
millions of poundssirtcrling on the building of fth-ts «id 
barracks, and the constant drain of money to 'support 
; the-troops which occupy them, here are twel-vo thoh- 
; sand able-bodied men withdrawn from active iabtyi^ in 
order to keep watch over the proceedings of thos8'*wh0, 


if they knew their bwj* intwestsr «»d tslie' Ifitercstsdif 
tlwir cou-ntry^’ihould require'no'ktod of shpe#vlkdni.;* A- 
consideration* of sUch fiily almost breakk tho-ilieaili of 
the msm who is imclinm to* lock hoj^nlly for social 
meliorations. *'.i ■*’■!*; i ..'-N*:-*-' ; 

The ]^oaSurefwo had* experienced in* ohr-visit to the 
atelier the' rlbbon.‘weaTer*at 8t Etieitne, -miide ius 
. anxious to sed sHk-weaving in this its :chosen'‘seat. 
Having an introduction "to (me (Sf the leading'master 
manufactiiters, this was hot diffierdt. ’ By thiS*gontle- 
mau we were* despatched, under toe oharge of a'cierk, a 
young Englishman learning the profession, to an atelier 
in which scirae of the finesteabrics are produced. Be¬ 
fore describing what here came under our notice, I 
may say a few words respecting the method of manu¬ 
facturing in Lyons. Tlie manufacturer, who is the 
capitalist and employer, keeps no factory of his own. 
He gives out the silk to bo dyed to one class of men, 
and to be woven by another. The individual, however, 
with wliom he deals is not tlie actual -w'eaver. He is a 
person who, by his skill and industry, has attained a 
position half-way between a workman and master; he 
owns two or tliree looms, which stand in an apartment 
connected with his dwelling, and he takes in work to be 
executed, partly by himseif, and partly by nion whom 
he employs. His chief duty, a most ooerons one, de¬ 
manding great patienc^e and ingenuity, consists in put¬ 
ting the web into the loom, and arranging all the .Fiic- 
quard and other apparatus necessary for prodneing the 
required pattern; after which lie superintends the ope¬ 
rations of the -weaver, wlio is a worknnSi of inferior 
standing and capacity, and consequently receives infe¬ 
rior wages for his labour. Tlie title* universully given to 
the agent who undertakes work on this principle is that 
of chef d’atelier—ehfef of the -workshop, or foreman. 

It was the establishment of one of these manufactur¬ 
ing agents or chefs that I was taken to set'. Ha-iong 
laarn led to a narrow' street "behind the I’lace Bcdlccour, 

I was conducted to the fourth storey of a large building 
by a stair, precisely resembling one of those common 
stairs in Edinburgh which give admission to the diffe¬ 
rent floors of tall edifices. The atelier we were to visit 
oc(*upied part of a floor, the looms working at a height 
of about sixty feet from tlie ground, over the lieads 
of several strata of families, and under two or three 
strata still higher up the building. The scene was 
curious. We had never seen any mechanism lialf so 
intricate, and apparently miintelligible. I'lie process 
was by Jacquard cards, but the patterns to be wrought 
embraced such variety of detail, that the ayipnratus was 
an inextricable maze of bobbins, strings, and other parts 
incomprehensible to a stranger. The chef, liofflng ins 
cap, received us with groat politeness, and took pains to 
explain — vain thought—the mccanique of the looms 
under liis charge, three in number. Lifting up a piece 
of paper carefully pinned over the parts woven Of tlie 
fabrics in hand, he showed the beauty of their designs. 
One of the pieces was niagniftoent. It was a gorgeous 
assemblage of colours finely harmonised in tone, with 
gold and silver thread in different combinations, and 
was intended, he said, for church banners. * ' Another 
piece, the ground-work of which was white -tatin,'in-; 
terwoven also with gold and silver, was il'esighed fof' 
priests’ vestments in the church service. The cheff men¬ 
tioned, that such was the eoiiiplexity of -bne Of these 
pieces, that ho was occupied three mtinths in ariarigirig 
it in the l(wni,‘ and tliat the workman employed: npto 
it could noffweave more than a yard in toe week.' The 
price -whieh it would cost the manufacturer -was td* be 
a hundred francs per yard. The operatives efigaged in 
weaving Shch* articles realise from twelve to fifteen 
franes fer their weekly labour, 

On the whtde, wO l»ad reason to be much pleased 
with toe conrteoue and intelligent (itiswerg sot only 
of tote TMpectable chef d’atoMer, but df th'e ribboti- 
weaviert -whom -we conversed Vrith at Nt Etiennq, and 
tookOiBteSottoOonfound them vrith the mass of inferior 
wifrkmen whose dissoluteness fciteps them pOot, and 
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whose 6\il(hro«tes have done so much to injure and drive 
away the traij»i)f Lyons and its neighbourhood. No 
higher proof of; the superior ingenuity and prudence of 
tiris, class of'nwn could be given than the single fact, 
that among a hundred persons who received prize 
medals for articles in silk, shown at the late Parisian 
Exposition, as many as ninety were manufacturers who 
had originally been chef's d’atelier, and consequently, 
sprung from the ranks of the people. 

Puring one of the days of our stay in Lyons, we 
ascended hy a steep and winding path the height on 
the opiiosite side of the Saoae, called the hill of Pour- 
viers. Prom the lower past of the height, to near its 
summit, the diflicult pathway is lined with a mean 
order of buildings, occupied chiefly as workshops and 
dwellings for the poorer class of weavers, and also as 
small shops for the sale of trinkets and ofleriiigs to the 
devout mortals who are on a pilgrimage to the dmreh 
of Our Lady of Fourviers, which crowns the top of the ' 
hill. We reckoned not fewer than thirty sjiops, stalls, 
and booths of this order, and the trjide they drove was 
considerable. Of miniature legs, arms, and other parts 
of the body in wax, caudles six feet in height, rosaries 
of all qualities and prices, coloured prints of the human 
heart burning, and glazed pictures of saints, tliere was 
a vast abundance. Among the numerous prints was 
one of an aged jiriest, the Abbe .Perrin, accompanied 
with a short account of his life and character; and as 
we had heard much of this remarkable man, we pur- 
cliused a copy as a memorial of onr visit to the hill of 
Pourviers. If, is alw.ays pJeasant to hear of unosten¬ 
tatious and pious i>hiIanthropy. The Abbe Perrin, 
wim died in, March of the prestmt year, at tlie age 
of ninety-one,\was renowned for the exceeding bene¬ 
volence of his character. Originally n poor lad, by 
dint of luird study and frugality be attaiiKsl the rank 
of priest in his native parish, wlicro iic renuiined till 
expelled from the country by a revolutionary decree, 
lletnrning to h ranee in 1793, he was appointi'd eliap- 
hiiii of tile prisons of Lyons, a post winch he occu¬ 
pied till the i)oriod of his dece.'ise. Devoted to his 
calling, his philanthropy and disregard of self appear 
to have been analogous to that of the benevolent 
Howard. Wherever there were suffering and misery, 
there was found the abbe, a«lministering relief and 
consolation. Not content to remain at home till sent 
for, the abbe was incessantly on his feet, seeking for 
objects to whom he could-beneficially offer bis minis¬ 
trations. In hospitids, prisons, the ‘ fatale ch.arrette,' 
every wliere, was the abbd the counsellor and consoler of 
the miserable. Pressed at any time for means, he did 
not scruple to divest himself of an article of attire to 
relieve the wjints of the poor. One rigorous day in 
winter, in crossing one of the bridges in Lyons, he took 
off his shoes, and gave them to a pauper who was suffer¬ 
ing from the want of these articles. The good deeds of 
the abbe at lengtii reached the ears of royalty, and the 
king forthwith sent him a cross of the legiou of honour 
in acknowledgment of his public services. Consider¬ 
ing the commonness of the gift, this was no doubt a 
small a,ct of condescension; but, insignificant as it was, 
it was sometliing more than we ever heard of being dis- 
licnsqd, in. England fur services any way beneficent in 
thfif, nature. 

Wp were now, after two or three zig-zags, at the 
threshold of the church which was attracting so n>auy 
luMsengers up the ascent, and we entersd it like the 
rqsti The scene was strange; not, lioweveit from the 
crowdiiig of worshippers, but from the walls being co¬ 
vered m over, from wear the ground to the ceiling, witii 
smMl pictures, legs, arms, and other objects, such as wc 
had seen exposed to sale upon the hill. As there was a 
great number of candles—iwrhaps two hundred—burn¬ 
ing before tl)e shrine of Our Lady, the atmosphere was 
hg) oppressive to he borne mote than a fpw .minutes. I 
believe no one is more tolerant of all forms of ihelief than 
l am, ’but l fognd it impossible not to blamo the igno¬ 
rant dey oiioa wliich could inflict .such bodily harm as whs 


manifested in this den of horrors, where the inhaling of 
foul air must be continually enoroaohing bn the lives of 
devotees. Neitlter can I admire, or speak witli any 
degree of patience of the authorities of Lyons, far in¬ 
scribing such trash as the following over the deorway 
of the church;—A. N. D. de Fourviers, Lyons recon- 
naisant .d’avoir ete par son intercession preaervS dil 
cholera 1882* et ISSf). (To the intercession, of Our 
Lady of Fdurviers, Lyons acknowledges itfalf to have 
been preserved from cholera in 1832 and .183$). Eo 
long as delusions of this kind arc impressed,‘on. people's 
minds, it cannot be expected that they should trace 
maladies to their true proximate causes—eholem to 
filth, for instance—or adopt the proper means for inr 
suring tlieir removnl. 

Beside the church, of Onr Lady of Fourviers is a lofty 
tower, ere<!ted as a look-out by a Lyonesp citizen; and 
udo'ission to which is a matter of payment. Ascend- 
means of a winding stair, to the top of this struo- 
. I . which is about seven hmldred feet above the level 
ol uie town, wc were rewarded with an enchanting and 
extonsive view' over the country around, with Lyons in i 
tlie centre of the S(enc, its rivers and numerous bridges. 
The country is almost a dead levtl in a north-easterly 
direction, to the boundaries of Sw'itzerland and Savoy, 
and exposed to us, gleaming amidst the clouds, the 
while summit of Mont Blanc. In the midst of a hilly 
tract in a south-easterly direction, by means of a tele¬ 
scope, we bad a singularly distinct view of a range of 
broken arches, built of brick and stone, the remains of 
an aqueduct which had been in use by the anoient 
Homans when they inhabited the hill of Fourviers. 

Lyons having been an important provincird capital of 
the Homans after tlieir conquest of Gaul, the town and 
its ncighbourliood have yielded a plenteous crop of an¬ 
tiquities to the arcbmologist. The town museum, which 
we spent half a day in roaming over, is an extensive 
quadrangular edifice, w ith its central court, arcades, and 
galleries filled with as many Homan altars, stone coffins, 
inscriptions, mosaic pavements, and other relies, as 
would set up a dozen museums in England. In the 
same handsome square which contains this palais des 
lieaux arts, is the Hotel do Ville, a large and elegant 
building of the Kenaissauce, where the itevolutionary 
Tribunal under Couthon and Collot d’Herbois held its 
infamous sittings. This structure, and the Hotel-Dieu 
on the quay fronting the KhOne, are the finest public 
buildings in Lyons. The Hdtel-Dieu, which occupied 
us an afternoon in w'alking over, is an hospital of ^eat 
antiquity, for the reception of all kjpds of poor patients, 
whether sick or hurt. Besides the fa(;ade whicA over¬ 
looks the river, the house consists of several diverging 
lines of building behind, lighted from interior court¬ 
yards, the whole divided into floors centering .at one 
point in an octagonal chapel. In the midst of this 
chapel stands an altar, which can lie seen from the 
further extremity of each diverging gallery, and here 
divine worship is performed within sight, or at least' 
within hearing, of the numerous patients early every 
morning. At flie time of our visit there were fifteen 
liundred patients in the house, all of whom, as far as I 
could see, were under a careful and comfortable* super¬ 
intendence. Tlic most remarkable thing in the eco¬ 
nomy of the establishmoflt is, that it is under tlie en¬ 
tire guidance of Sisters of Charity, of whom a hundred 
and fifty are consUntly on duty, without fee or reward. 
How frequently, abroad, has one reason to admire the 
diligent and practical piety of this wonderful sisterhood. 
We found them in detachments, and in different parts 
of the house, performing the most varied functions, 
.While certain sets attended in the sick wards, others 
were occupied as cooks in the kitchen, and some acted 
as apothecaries in weighing and dispensing drugs in a 
large laboratory surroundtri with bottles, jars, and ve- 
torts. The way in which they seemed to blend secuto 
with religious duties, strudt us as something not very 
common in the officers of such institutiong, . Their 
guiding ptinriple, apparenUy, was never to be doing 
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nothing. The instant that any piece of work was exe¬ 
cuted, down they either sat to a hook of devotion, or, 
falling upon their knees, commenced a series of orismis, 
in which the mind was seemingly lifted above all mean 
surrounding circumstances. The spectacle of a kneel¬ 
ing nun in the midst of coppers and stew-pans was no 
doubt grotesque; yet, is not the whole world a totoplc, 
and may not a prayer uttered in a kitchenJae of as great 
efScacy as one ofibred up in the most splendid taber¬ 
nacle ever made with hands ? 


TRIFLE S. 

Thb oft-pbserved importance of trifles as exercising a 
remarkable power over human destiny was lately illus¬ 
trated in a striking manner in the life of M. Lafltte, the 
eminent banker of Paris, and one of the most conspi¬ 
cuous public iinen of his age. Originally poor, he owed 
the employment which first opened up to him the path 
of fortune, to his one day picking up a pin which he 
saw lying at his feet. As very small incidents will thus 
sometimes lead to the most brilliant results, so will they 
occasionally produce the most dismal misfortunes. How 
often has the use, on i)robably misuse, of a particular 
word led to the destruction of life! Instances of im¬ 
portant consequences following upon such trifles are 
familiar to all j yet ihey do not exercise much influence 
over human conduct. The reason is, that men in general 
require motives more imtnediate and pressing than are 
supplied by a. consideration of occiirrence.s which may 
or may not h.ave great results. There is, however, an¬ 
other class of trifling mattec.s, important in tlieir real 
character, and having a more immediate bearing upon 
human happiness, which we may do some good by 
adverting to. 

Johnson is a poor tradesman ; arid as he h.'is a wife 
and family, he finds it a diflieult matter ‘ to make both 
ends meet.’ By dint of hard labour, however, often 
continued into the middle of the night, he succeeds in 
keejung them and himself from absolute w ant. So pre¬ 
carious are tiieir means of subsistence, that the morn¬ 
ing frequently finds the bead of the family unable to pro¬ 
vide the funds necessary for the expenses of liie di.y; and 
at no time is he enabled to say, ‘ 1 and mine may now 
bid defiance to want for a we k, for 1 have sufficient by 
me to maintain myself and tlumi for that period.’ Under 
such circumitance.s, it w.* a mattt;r of some moment to 
him to receive imntediate payment for the work in- 
tnjsted to his execution; an<l tlma among his neigh¬ 
bours, who, like hienself, were poor, and knew wiiat 
povert* required, were many who were punctual in the 
discharge of their bills. ‘Poor .Tobnson,’ they would 
say, ‘ wants the money, and it would Ix! wrong to keep 
it from him longer than we ctin help.’ It so happened, 
however, that Johnson did not work for poor people 
alone. Though his shop made no show, and he had 
neit’ner brass-plate on his door nor plate-glass in his 
window, the fame of his workmanship had gone, abroad, 
and he was occasionally honoured with the patronage 
of the gentlefolks in the vicinity. Th?se he found by 
no means such ‘good pay’as liis poorer neighbours; 
and many a dunning application was Johnson forced to 
make, ere he was enabled to obtain from them the 
amount due to him; not that they were dishonest—that 
of course was impossible—but they were simply careless. 
It happened on a particiJar occasion that Johnson, late 
at night, reviewing the state of his funds, found they 
were at so low an ebb, that he would not bo able to pro¬ 
vide his family with the requisite food for tlie next day. 
He had, however, work still on hand, which, if he dould 
complete that night, and deliver early next morning,- 
might relieve himself and them from diflBculty. Accord¬ 
ingly he continued, and completed it ere he went to 
bed. Earty nefct-gibrning he delivered it, and was told 
to call again fot payment. UnViapivUy for Johnson on 
tile present occasion, his work had been performed for 
one of the wealthiest householders in the neighbour¬ 
hood ^ one of & class of persons who, not knowi^ what 


poverty is, take very little thouglit of the necessities of 
the poor. To ‘ call again,’ on occasions like the present, 
was a matter of course; and fortunate was the trades¬ 
man who had to do so but once. Johnson was not so 
fortunate. He did call again; but the master ‘ could not 
be disturbed about such a trifle then.’ ‘ It is not a trifle 
to me,’ muttered Johnson; but the servant abruptly 
closed the door, and he was compelled to depart without 
his money. What was to be done for the day he knew 
not. Work he might probably have; but he could not 
hope to receive, perform, and get paid for it in the same 
day. What then, was to be done 7 He leaned his head 
uiH>n his hand when he returned home, and thouglit 
over the matter till his brain ached. ‘There is no help 
for it’ said he at length ; ‘1 must pledge my coat. My 
family must have bread; and when this gentleman pays 
me, I shall be able to redeem the coat’ The garment 
was pledged, to be redeemed in a fortnight and his 
family were provided with food. During the day he 
obtained his usual quantity of work, and so on for a 
w'eek. At the en^ of that period his account was paid; 
but when he went to redeem the coat, he found that, 
though the money whicii he had received would have 
been sufficient to procure himself and family food for a 
day, it was not sufiieient to do that and pay the high 
rate of interest on the loan he had obtained. He clieriahed 
tlie hope, by working hard, to be enabled to make up 
the balance deficient in a week, and thus save the gar¬ 
ment from forfeiture; but he was unable to do so, and 
it immediately became the property of the grasping 
pawnbroker. 1 need not dwell on the hiconveuienees 
wliieh resulted to the poor man from this loss. Enough 
has been said to show that the amount of.bis accoimt, 
thongli a ‘ trifle ’ in the eyes of the wealtjry iiomseholder, 
wa.s in reality a matter of importance, and should have 
been dealt with os such. 

Again—Wallace is a young man of unexceptionable 
connexions and character, some property, and consider¬ 
able parts. These qualifications arc in themselves suf'i- 
cient to procure the favourable regards of most damsels; 
bat to these he also adds a pleasing style of adilress, 
which gives him an immeasurable aiivantagc with the 
fair sex over the young men of his acquaintance. Ellen 
Trav'ersis a cousin of Wnllacc’.s—a first :’nnsin; there 
being just that degree of relationship between them 
wliieh is supposed to be the most dangerous ; ns open to 
familiar intimacy as that of brother or sister, and yet 
cajiable of being united by closer ties. Ellen, without 
being a positive beauty, or yet an angel in petticoats, 
was the centre of attraction whithers(x>ver slic went. 
Was a partner for the dance required? Ellen Travers's 
hand was earnestly sought after. Was a p-arty on foot? 
Ellen Travers, above all other ladies, must be of the 
number. Amid the general homage which was paid 
her by the male portion of her acquaintances, there vvas 
much of sincerity and much of fashion. Neither the 
one nor the other, however, appeared to yield her any 
particular delight. Gratified, no doubt, she was; but 
she seemed at all times ready to quit the circle of her 
admirers for a quiet conversation or promenade with 
her ‘cousin Wallace,’ and often had recourse to him as 
a protection or siiield from the too minute attention 
which was occasionally paid her. With respect to 
Wallace, he was too much flattered by this apparent 
preference not to take advantage of it. Evenings would 
pass away, and he would be content to seek no otlier 
society but that of Ellen, until at length the ‘ world ’ 
began to ^vhisper that they were engaged. Wallace, 
however, in trutli, regarded Ellen in no other light than 
that of a very pretty relation, and one who, being a 
belle, it was a proud distinction to be seen with, lie 
also thought it his duty, under the circumstances, to 
pay her such attentions as gallantry dictated and so¬ 
ciety seems to uphold. Those attentions are trifling, 
but they are calculated to make a powerful impression 
on an already predisposed inintl. 

It was on the occasion of a brilliant par^y, at which 
bdiJi Wallace and Ellen were present The latter was 
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as usual the belle, and Wallace ’also, as usual, was at 
her side. ‘ How charming you look, Ellen,’ he observed 
in the course of the evening; ‘ I have positively lost my 
heart.’ Ellen had some such idea, and smiled. On 
parting for the night, he whispered, ‘ Dream of me, 
Ellen.’ Ellen dreamt; it is not surprising that her 
dreams were of him. 

Months passed away, and matters continued much in 
the same state—Ellen dreaming, and Wallace attentive 
and thoughtless. A friend of the latter at length took 
occasion to congratulate liiiii on his conquest. ‘ What 
conquest!’ he inquired. ‘Ellen 'Fravers,’ replied his 
frieni ‘ What! my pretty*cousin? She’s no conquest 
of mine, 1 assure you, and I never thought of making 
one.’ ‘ Impossible!’ ‘ Trutb, believe me.’ ‘ Then you 
have been dealing very unfairly with tlie girl.’ ‘ IIow 
do you make that o;xt ? A few trifling attentions, such as 
one in her position expects, are all tliatihavc paid her.’ 

‘ What do you call a constant attendance on her move¬ 
ments for the last six months?' ‘A trifle, my deai 
fellow; not more tl\an Iiapperis to any other girl lialf-a- 
doxen times in her life.’ ‘ What do you consider the 
confession of i)aving lost your heart, for I overlieard it?’ 

‘ Another trifle—a mere joke—such as is made every 
day. The. fact is, you attach too iiiuch importaMe to 
these matters, ami Ellen thinks no more of me than 1 
do of her.’ Hut it was not so. Ellen Travers loved, 
and loved in con.scqnence of the ‘ trifling attentions ’ 
(trifling, indeed, in one sense of tlie word) wliicli had 
been paid her. She sliortly after discovered tlie error 
into wliich Aio liail follcn, and, possessing sufficient 
strength o‘' mind, overcame the consequences; but 
there are y'iiing wonien who have not been ilius for¬ 
tunate, and wHise peace has beeu disturbed, and health 
injured, by such ‘ trifles.’ 

Due tiiorc exanijilo, and 1 shall have said enongli flir 
the present. It w.as tlio season when nature abroad 
looks loveliest, and flic greeil tiehis and gay flowers at- ! 
truer |)artics into the country, with the view for a time 
to fi.rgct the cares .md Imiitlc—the smoke and dirt—of 
tlie CMpitalof the world. Our friend, whom we will call 
.Tames, as .anxious as many of his acquaintances to avail 
himself of so pleasing a change, was not in a condition, 
like them, to leave his business for a week or a month, 
and ri'tire into the country. Nevertlieless, in these 
days of rapid and frequent communication from place to 
place, abundant facilities are atibrded for a flying visit 
to sylvan glades and balmy groves, the favourite resorts 
of the now forgotten deities. Tan and Eloni. Accord¬ 
ingly, our good cit resolveii on getting up a pic-uic, 
and taking his family and certain other of their young 
friends to one of these beautiful spots in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. A day w.as fixed for the occasion, and, 
as if tlie aforesaid deities had interested themselves 
favourably with those who were supposed to control 
the w'eather, it was an unusually flue one. When the 
hour of deiMirturu drew nigh, tiic bustle of prepar ’tion 
began. As it approached nearer, the bustle inerea'ied; 
but the ladies were by some means not yet ready, 
although there was little time now to lose. Our friend, 
who, like other busincss-nien, placed punctuality in the 
first rank of duty, liad endeavoured to impress upon 
them the necessity for being ready at the proper time, 
and was now by no means patient at the delay. At 
length each made her appearance but one, and that 
his youngest daughter. * You are always so fidgetty, 
papa—I’m coming.’ she replied to one »f olt-repeated 
summonses. ‘It wants but three-quarters to the hour 
wheii the train starts,’ said her father, ‘ and the omnibus 
takes half an hour to reach the terminus. Wc shad 
have to go on without you, or be late, I am afraid. JjO, 
papa, there’s no great hurry alter aU- ^ ® j®’ 

see, a quarter of an hour to spare. btiU she fid^tted 
at her toilet, and there wa.s presently but ten minutes 
to spare. Her father again called out rather angrily; 
but she ‘ could not see vmy be should be vexed at such 
a “ trifle.’”' Down she came, however, and the ^arty 
started for the omnibus. The stand was not far off, ,*id 


it was soon reached. ‘ Have you room for six ?' cried 
our friend to tlie conductor. ‘ You are five minutes ton 
late, sir; we have now only room for two.’ With a look 
at his daughter that told how annoyed he felt; he in¬ 
quired when the next omnibus would start. ‘In ten 
minutes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ In ten minutes I it might 
as wfill be to-morrow. Hachel,’ said he to tiis daughter, 

‘ this is yoursdoing; we must take a coach.’ A coach 
was therefore called, and they all got in—our friend’s 
temper by no means improved, in consideration of the 
increase thus occasioned to the expenses of the day. 
Away, however, they rattled, and tliey might have 
arrived .at, the terminus liaving a few minute.s to spare; 
but the pavement was being repaired in oqe street, 
whicli rendered a detour necessary, and a stoppage oc¬ 
curred in aiiottier; so that when they reached the rail¬ 
way station, they heard the last tinkling' of the liell 
o'C'.Ily rung, raid saw the tail of the crowd of passengers 
' "i ating in the several carriages of the train,’‘ Ilalf- 
.. <611 tickets immediately,’•cried oup friend; and 

baling received them, away the whole party scampered 
as for their lives. A porter ilenianded their tickets, and 
tiirew o[Xin one of the door.s of the carruigcs ; in they all 
rnshed, as it wuis tlionght; tlie Osior was shut, and on 
rolled the train. ‘Are all in?’ iiiquired our friend. His 
offending daughter, anxious to eondliato him, imme¬ 
diately cxolaimed, ‘ yes;’ and then Uokingaround to see 
whether .she liad rejilied correctly or not, discovered 
that one of the party was absent. TVde a.s death itself, 
she called out to her fatlicr to ‘ tell them to stop the 
train, for one of the party had been left tiehind.’ Tliere 
was no stopping the train, Jiow'ever, and on it wdiirled, 
wdth another tliorn in the side of their enjoyment of tlie 
day’s excursion. The party had to go on by water, and 
would transport themselves from the train to a steam¬ 
boat, to be in attcnd.ince at a certain stage. Aridycd 
there, they got out oi' tiie carriage, and went on iKiaril 
the steanilioat. Anxious eyes were bent, and earnest 
inquiries made among tlip passengers relative to the 
missing one, Vint with no satisfactory result. ‘ She will 
no doubt come on by tlie next train,’ modestly wbi.spered 
Hachel; and in this hope they proceeded on their jour¬ 
ney, although our friend w-as strongly disposed to 
return, liut, unfortunate Rachel! tlffi sum of tiie 
misfortunes consequent on her trjfliug away five, 
minutes of time wuis not yet complete. 'JTioso who 
journey by these .steamers are .aware that the passage- 
iiioney is not collected on einbarlcation, but during the 
passage. If parties have come from the trains, they 
will liavc paid in the first instances and have received 
tickets to be handed as vouchers when called* on for 
payment on board the steaniers. When the collector 
came to our party for the amount of their passage, our 
friend lead no tickets to present, tho.se wliieh he had 
received having been taken from him. He was told 
that they could not have been the right tickets, but 
tickets for passage only as far as the terminus of the 
railway. Here, then, was another diliieulty. The pas¬ 
sage-money to the pier at which the boat would call 
was as much al had been already paid; but the same 
must lie paid over again, ‘ as tbc railway and steamboat 
were tw-o distinct concerns.’ ‘Here you are again, 
Rachel,’ muttered her father, as he reluctantly paid the 
amount; ‘ this will teach’you that waiting your time is 
no “ trifle.” If you had been ready wlien I told you 
you should be—nay, five minutes before you were so 
—we should have been in time for the omnibus, and 
saved coach-hire; we should have had abundant leisure 
to see that our tickets were correct, and not have had 
to pay our passage twice; above all, we should not have 
•lost one of our party. How, under all these oircum- 
stances, we can pass our time pleasantly, I do not know; 
and therefore, should our young friend not come down 
by the next train and boat, it is my determination to 
proceed no farther, but go hack immediately.’ 'Ihe 
young lady did’go down by the next train, hut .was too 
timid to proceed by the steamer alone; shq therefore 
returned to London, where she was subsequently joined 
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by iher friend*. ‘ Never,’ observed James to bis daughter, 
«s they parted for the nights* never ^gaio, 
think that loss of titno, under any eircunistanae^ is a 
*? trifle;” iln the present case, it has resulted but in the 
extra expondituro of a few shiUings, and grievous dis* 
appointment to us all. On another occasion, however, 
fer more seriohs consequences may follow.’ , »• : 

Mature reflection will lead to the;conclusion, that, few 
things maybe correctly designated as ‘ triflSsj’ and that 
though some, taken alone, may appear 'so, there are 
many circumstances whioli naturally render them other¬ 
wise. To form a correct estimate of them, we must 
be placed in possession of those circumstances The 
following practical general remark may, however, be 
made: what are nsusdly termed ‘trifles’are no longer 
BO, but important affairs, when there is a possibility of 
tlieir talung.a serious turn—when they create a diffe¬ 
rence, or irritate the temper, or w'heii bkely to be mis¬ 
construed, or to interrupt good relations. 

BIOGRATHIC SKETCHES. 
bkiinahotte, kino of swkukn and Non wav. 

Tire subject of this sketch was born in an obscure town 
at the Freneh foot of the Eyrenees, the son of a village- 
lawyer—he died king of two important European na¬ 
tions. These cirAimstanees imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy and vicissitude which, 
if not unexampled, was extra ordinary. A record of it, 
compiled from authentic sources, will not only prove in¬ 
teresting, but instnictive. 

Charles John BornadotteVi'as born at P.au, in the de¬ 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, on the SCth of January 
1764. His father, an attorney of tiiat place, appears 
to have treated him in early life with gome degree of 
hasshness j the old lawyer evincing so decided a parti¬ 
ality for an elder son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles 
quitted his paternal roof, and enlisted as a private in the 
royal marines. He went immediately to Marseilles, 
whence he was ordered to Corsica, off which island he 
first 8:iw active service. At the end of nine ye.ars, stea¬ 
diness and good ponduct liad promoted Bernadotte to tlie 
highest rank it was possible for a private soldier under 
the old system to attain—namely, that of serjeant-inajor. 
Thus, at the age of twenty ilve, his prospects in life 
were settleil To rise higher in the world seemed an 
impossibility. But the Revolution of 178!) broke down 
the barriers which stopiwd promotion, and, like most 
young soldiers, he sided with the new order of things. 
The first shock ofsthe Revolution which was felt at 
MarselWes, where the m'arines were still stationed, ex¬ 
hibits Bernadotte in a most respectable light:—the sol¬ 
diers of many regiments having deposed and im¬ 
prisoned their officers, and chosen new ones from 
amongst themselves, the marines followed the ex¬ 
ample, and selected Serjeant Bernadotte for their coni- 
mander. Having accepted tliis new dignity, he assembled 
the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their confi¬ 
dence, of which, he said, he felt and wijuld prove him¬ 
self worthy. ‘ Above all,’ he tlius concluded his speech, 

‘ I must impress upon you, that, without discipline, no 
military body can subsist; and if 1 am to command you, 
and to operate efficiently for yyur welfare, you must pro¬ 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.’ ‘ 'That we will!’ 
cried the men with one voice. ‘ It follows of course, 
then,’ resumed the serjeant-colonel, ‘that whosoever 
does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punishpd ac¬ 
cording to the laws of war. l>o you swear this ? ’ ‘ We 
swear it 1 ’ responded the soldiers. Bernadotte immedi¬ 
ately took a company—the one to which he belonged— 
put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and brought 
out the officersv with whom ho proceeded to the front of 
the still assembled re^pmept- . ‘ Soldiers,’ said he, taking 
the band of the ^lonpj,?* you have, of your pwn accord, 
conferred on mb. ;t}ie command uver you, and sworn 
oliedience to me. I now command you to recognise 
again yoiu former colonel and offi(s}r8. Let us not dls- 
grace'a good cause )>y rebeUiou and disorder. My oouit 


mAndi:is at aauod-rl resign it to our former, dhict’ The 
latter,’however, had seen too much, and was too wcllin- 
formed of whatiwas going on in Paris, and throughout 
all Emnce, tO accept the proffered command again.' He 
declined itr« and with most ci the oflSoers quitted the 
regiment. Nor could the ex-seijcant l>e induced to fill 
his place: till the end.of 1791 we,still find him of no 
higlier grade than that adjutant. ; ’ < 

In times of rovidution, energy and pcrainal biravery 
are qualities best calculated to obtain advanoemeut. 
Tliese Nomadotto possessed in an eminent degree, and 
his rise was rapid. In 1793 he was promoted to a colc- 
nelcy, and as such servefl in the campaign of the 
Rhine. After the biittle of Eleurus (26th May, 179‘3), 
to the gaining of which he was mainly instrumental, 
Klober, the comraander-in-chitifi promoted liim on the 
field to the rank of general of brigade. A few years 
after, Bernadotte performed one of those dashing ex¬ 
ploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure the poiiularity of the actor. In 
one of the battles on the banks of the Rhine, the divi¬ 
sion under his command began to falter. In vain he 
tried to rally them l)y his example and his commands. 
At length, finding them still inclined to retreat, ho tore 
his epaulettes from his shoulders, and tlirew them into 
the ranks of the enemy. ‘Now to recover them!’ he 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thickest of tlio fight. 
I'hose who witnessed the feat were ashamed to desert 
him; they followed, inspired tlie others with courage, 
,'ind the enemy was routed. At tlie end of this ivani- 
piiign—which lasted till 17!)7—the French Directory 
wrote to him very flattering encomiums on his conduct. 

While these events were piussin.g in Geimaiiy, a Cor¬ 
sican sub-lieutenant of artillery, who hf'giiii his career 
at Toulon. li,ad rendered Jiis name quite as famous as 
that of Bernadotte. His sphere of action had been in 
the south of Europe, and be was now so far advanced in 
military honours as to be" intrusted with an important 
command in Italy, whither Bernadotte was ordered with 
.ail army of ‘20,000 men. Geueral Napoleon Bonaparte 
(the recent subaltern of Corsic.a) and his new colleague 
appear to have been jealous of each otlier’s fame. They 
had never met previously, and, in recording the first 
interview’, Bernadotte wrote thus ;—‘ Having entered tlie 
lie.'id-qnarters, I w’as introduced to a man of from twenty- 
six to twenty-seven years of age j but Ire appeared to 
possess all the attributes of a man of fifty. These cha¬ 
racteristics bode no good for the republic.’ The jealousy 
of the two generals afterwards became so detrimental to 
the public service, that, after the peace of Canipo Formic, 
with which the Italian campaign comduded, Bernqdotte 
was removed from military command, and appointed 
ambassador at Vienn.a. llie impetuous and daring 
soldier seldom makes a good diplomatist, and Bernadotte 
proved a little too fiery for his office. When the Austrians 
liegaii to arm against France, they tore down the tri¬ 
colour flag displayed at the residence of tlie French em¬ 
bassy ; the envoy demanded reparation in an imperious 
tone j it was refused, and hq was recalled, . Da his re-- 
turn, he found the government arming for an expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt; and during these preparations, he 
wooed and won a young lady of as humble, origin as 
himself—Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a mer* 
chant at Marseilles. Her sister had previously married 
Bon.aparte’s brother, Joseph. Hence, .both these ferr 
tunate 3 'oung ladies eventually became queens. ; 

To trace ouf hero through the so-called ‘ glories ’ of his; 
military career in Belgium, Austria, and Prussia, would 
only bo making a chronicle of bloodshed, with which we 
have little sympathy. Against the consulate of Napoleon 
he revolted; but when his great rival became emperor, 
he so far acquiesced in his wonderful rise, ss to accept at 
liig hands tlie ranlt pf Marslial of Nrsnee : and aftcr fbe 
battle of Austolit?, the titk? of Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
iu Italy. , AtfNe penen of Tijirit, tte Emperor Napoleon 
apxiointed B^udotte governor of the Hans. Towns;"'. 


the Hitus Tewns;"". 


• Lttbeoi Hamburgh, sad Bretnen. 
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‘This epoch,’: says one of his biographers, ‘was the 
most IwnouraWe of his existence. By a concfliating 
aaod wise i iulministration, he repaired as much as 
possible the destructtoti caused by war. His niodera. 
tion, integrity, and justice, inspired all the people under 
his goremlnent--and especially those of Hamburgh-u 
with the utmost respect and regard not only for him¬ 
self, but for the French in general.’ Whilst governor 
of tlie Hans Towns, Bernadotte’s military services were 
onco more called into operation, and against a people 
whose sovereign he soon after becajiie. It happened 
that, although all the continental nations had laid 
down tlieir arms, Gustavus !fV., king of tiweden, deter¬ 
mined—against the wishes of his subjects—to engage 
single-handed in a war with France. Bernadotte 
marched again.st him, and would have inevitably con- 
(incml and mined the whole nation, had not the rash 
king been det>oscd in time by his own people. There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent Bernadotte obeying 
the strict orders he had received from Napofcon, whidh 
were, to overrun and despoil the country. With a wise 
forbearance, however, he disobeyed orders, and sus¬ 
pended hostilities the moment be learned that Gusta¬ 
vus was deposed. This act of moderation the Swedes 
never forgot. His name had already been rendered 
popular in the country by his kind treatment of some 
Swedisii ])risoners during the eampaign of 1806. 

This circumstance opened the enmity Ixitween Na¬ 
poleon and Bernadotte afresh; but powerful a.s the em¬ 
peror was, he Jenew that the popularity of Bcrn.'idotte, 
not only in France, but throughout Europe—mate¬ 
rially increased as it was by his brilliant victory at 
Wngram (17rti,M;iy, 1809)—was too great to admit of 
any open act o> hostility towards him. In fact, of all 
the men to wliom Napoleon rose superior, Beniadotte 
was the only one whose influence he ft ared. The em¬ 
peror, nevertheless, abstained not from iiiflietiiig all the 
petty nnnoyaneps on the Frineo Fonh; Corvo h<! could 
siifely subject him to. Wlien the latter returned to 
Furis, the eonneil of the empire selected him to oppose 
the English at Waleheren; hut Napoleon reversed the 
order, and coinniandod the prince to return instantly to 
his principality of Ponte Corvo. Bernadotte appears to 
have treated the order with contempt, for he took no 
notice of it. Tired of the excitement of which his past 
life had been made up, bo desired—so far from resuming 
tlie state of a viceroy—to live in eoinparative retire¬ 
ment. He remained, therefore, in Paris, in the midst 
of his family and friends. 

One rnorning—while thus peacefully leading the life 
of a private citizen—two Swedish officers called upon 
him. They had an important piece of intelligence to 
cx>minunicate, which was, that the Sivedish nation, 
thixmgh their representatives (assembled in solemn diet 
at Orcbo), had unanimously chosen him as heir-appa¬ 
rent to the crown; that, on the demise of the reigning 
monareh, Charles Xlll. (uncle and successor of tli^ de¬ 
posed Gustavus), he might ascend the throne. It was 
thus they desired to reward him for the moderation and 
humanity ho’had previously evinced to their nation. 

Though Bernadotte was extremely desirous of ac¬ 
cepting the ■ Tevorsinn of their crown, offered by the 
Swedish envoys, yet it was difficult to know what effect 
such a Step would Work upon the emperor, whose sub¬ 
ject'the new* crown-prince still was. He took the pro- 
iwr course, and formally applied to Nagoleon for his 
perirtission to accept the proffered dignity, l^e answer 
Was one-of those dramatic epigrams in which French¬ 
men so much delight Elevated from the Erench 
people myself,’ answered the emperor, ‘I dare not 
oppose the choice of another people.’ The reply was 
equivocal, and so were the after-proceedings of Bona¬ 
parte. He delayed the official doemnieuts necessary to 
release Bernadotte from his obligations as a French 
subject sis long as possible. Several interviews took 
plaijc between the enfetnieH; but the-future king of 
Sweden gained his point at Inst, He resigned Ijis 
Italian principality, and certain possessions he had ac¬ 


quired: in Poland, in exchange for a promise of three 
million francs (L.120,000) *, no more than a third of which 
did he ever receive. The farewell intervie* Was ex¬ 
ceedingly stormy. The last words were uttered by 
Napoleon. ‘Go,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ that our destinfce may 
be accomplished!’ ; . r ,■ 

Bernadotte took his imperial rivnl at his word^ niid 
departed imnlfediately. On arriving in his ado^d 
country, he*was received with every mark of regard 
and honour. ''This was in the beginning of 1811. .'Two 
years afterwards, he was placed in a most difficult 
position, or the sovereigns who iillied themselves to 
crush the power of Napoleon, Gliarles XHI, of Sweden 
was necessarily one. 'The military talents of thn erown- 
prinee were too great to bo dispensed with, and ho was 
called upon to take the field in behalf of hie adopted, 
against his native land. It is said that .this terrible 
V. • • 'ty eaused him a mental struggle of so violent 
. .,e, that lie was thrown on a bed of sickness, 

wli. . threatened to teriuiuatb fatally. ' But he re¬ 
covered in time for action, and took a prominent jiart 
in the battle of Lcipsic. Here his position was singular. 

By his former sueeesses in Gcmiany, he had mainly con¬ 
tributed to the annexation of the (lerman states to the 
Ercnch republic and empire. Now he appeared amongst 
France’s enemies, to undo all he had previously done. 
The battle of Leipsic proved a sweeiling day of reckon¬ 
ing for the I'rencli, who were defeated with unusual 
slaugliter.* On that day Bemadotte’s triumph over 
his ancient enemy must have been complete. In fact, 
Napoleon always spoke of Bernadotte as the proximate 
('ause of his downfall. ‘ He*wa8,’ exclaimed the exile of 
St Helena to General Las Cases, ‘ the seriiont nourished 
in our bosom.’ 

'That the struggles of conscientious feeling attributed 
to Bt'rn.adotte were sincere, is proved by his coiidact 
immediately after the triumph at Leipsie. On arriving 
at the banka of the Bhine, the scene of his former 
achievements, in pursuit of liis old (lompanions in arms, 
he stopped, and determined to renounce his adojited 
country. With this view he entered Paris with the 
allied sovereigns after the abdication of. Napoleon; but 
his reception was so discouraging, that he immediately 
hastened back to Sweden. At Stockholm, his return 
was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm; and from th.at 
moment he bdeame in heart a Swede. He entered with 
warmth and zeal into the political contentions in which 
the country was then involved with Norway, striving 
to conciliate the contending powers. His efforts were 
successful, and, mainly by his ju#ieious interference, 
the two kingdoms were united. • 

On the 5th of February 1818 Charles XIIT. died, and 
Bernadotte was proclaimed king of Sweden and Nor- 
w-ay, by the title of CJiarles XlV. On the 7th of tlie 
following May he was crowned at Stockholm. At this 
ceremony a flattering and somewhat poetic mark of at¬ 
tention was paid him. Tlie throne was very elevated, 
and approached by steps. On each step was em¬ 
broidered the ngme of a victory in which he shared, 
beginning with Fleurus (on the lifaiue), and ending 
with Leipsic; for it was by these successes that bo 
had, in a great measure, re,ached the throne. On the 
7th of the next Septemljer ho was crowned again at 
Drontheim as king of Norway. So highly esteemed 
was he abroad, that every important European power, 
without a single exception, sent to congratulate him on ] 
his acces.sion, and to consolidate it by its alliance, 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himself worthy of hia 
elevation. Although professionally a watrior, he hated 
war for its demoralising effects, and turned the whole 
hnergies of his mind to the peaceful arts. Sweden and 
Norway having been joined politically, he determined to 
unite them physically; and for that purpose caused ft 
gigantic road to be cut across the ^ndinaVian AlpsJ 
lie also opened a canal which united the Baltic and the 

* At'^r<ljiiifulciat«n!ei no towfx So.lKJOFr^hinen wwa 
1 slain. The battle Wksfoti^t on tbolOth Ootolier iinA' ' 
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North Sea. He tried by every means in his power to 
gain the affections of his subjects; and, lest he should he 
accused of partiality, would not employ a single French¬ 
man in state affairs, always discouraging them from 
settling in the country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lemoire, 
whoso biography we have iK-fore quoted, ‘ the reign of 
Bernadotto must he reckoned as amoij^st the’ most 
prosperous in Swedish history. Under hi* auspices 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and com¬ 
merce arose from a long and injurious inactivity.’ 

In private life, the new king, though generally amiable 
and resjKscted, hud his foibles. The rigid notions of a 
military martinet betraj'^ed him into exacting an incon¬ 
venient’number of small ceremonies and absurd eti¬ 
quettes. He liad also a taste for public speaking, 
and for literary controversy; hence he constantly in¬ 
volved hiinsvdf in little paper wars with the public 
journals. Ilis_ son, Joscph-Fran(;ois-Oscar (of whom 
we have as yet been pnable to speak, but who was 
born at Paris on the 4th .luly 1799), was—as usual 
witli heirs-apparent—opposed to his father in many of 
his little contests witli the legislature and the press. 
Having too great ai^affecthm for,the young prince to 
blame liim openly and harshly, the king took the 
j amiable expedient of desiring all the clergymen in the 
I kingdom to prcacji from tlie fifth commandment on 
I one of the young man’s birtlidays, 

I Tlie greatest and cleverest of men have their weak- 
j nesses. Peter the Great could not touch a lizard; 
j Marslml Saxe almost swooned if a cat came too near 
him; and it is well known tliat King Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus had .a particular autf|)athy to spiders. Charles 
John is said to have felt an invincible repugnance to 
dogs, partly arising from the circumstance, that a friend 
of his died from tlm bite of ii mad dog, and partly from 
Iii^ Imving seen, on the field of battle, the* corpse of an¬ 
other friend torn in pieces by d:>g3, among whieli was 
tile deceased oflictir's own dog. fi’iie king’s aversion to 
dogs was well known at court. The crowii-jirince had a 
very beautiful .hound, which had been trained, as soon 
as tlie king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard 
the words, ‘ the king is coming,’ to run away; or, if 
this was not possible, to hide liimself under tile furni¬ 
ture, where he lay quiet while the king remained -n the 
room. ' 

Charles John, king qf Sweden, enjoyed e-xcellcnt 
health up to his eiglitieth birthday, which was oil the 
aeth of J anuary 1844. On that day iie was struck with 
apoplexy, and ho e.wired a few weeks after, universally 
j lamenhid. His siiccRiSor, Oscar 1., is .a man of great ac- 
quireuients. Ilis time has been employed for years in 
improving the criminal and xmnitivc code of tiie two 
kingdoms. He is the author of a valuable work on 
‘ Punishments and Prisons,’ whicli has been translated 
into French and German. He married in 1826 the 
eldest daughter of Eugene Beauhnrnais, who was the son 
of Napoleon’s first empress, Josephine. Oscar and his 
eonsort were crowned at Stockholin in Sei>tember last. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WINTER EVENING. 
WiiAi’ can a working-man do best with his leisure after 
tlie toils of the day ? This qflestion can be answereil in 
various ways. If he be a married man, he stionid spend 
his evenings with his family. Whatever recreation he 
may have at command he will- enjoy with double zest, 
if shared by those nearest and dearest to himself; and 
tills really is the way in which fortunate operatives, with 
good wives and comfortable homes, do sjxind their even¬ 
ings. But unfortunately these form but a small number 
of the mass: the greater proportion of working-men 
have not enticing homes—some are unmarried, with 
nothing better than a cheerless solitary lodging to retire 
to. Others—especially workmen employed Erectly or 
indirectly* in building operations—are frequently sent 
to ‘jobs,’ which are to he executed miles from their 


• 

settled residence. In large cities or towns, they may 
readily avail themselves of those useful, and generally 
well-conducted establishments for tlie sale of ready-made 
tea and coffee, where the most healthy kind of recrea¬ 
tion is provided by books and periodical works. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that in small towns and vil¬ 
lages no such accommodation exists, and the Only shelter 
offered to the hard-wrouglit labourer is the public-house. 
E.xposed for a whole day to the cold and wet of an .in¬ 
clement season, it is impossible for him at night to 
resist the attractions of the^tap-room. There he finds a 
cheering fire, and companions, whom for the time he 
deems agreeable ones. The only drawback consists of 
evils wliicji, at tlie moment the temptation is pre- | 
sented to him, he does not feel—namely, tlie chance of j 
drunkenness, and the certainty of a pecuniary expense j 
lie is not able to afford. Besides, if he be a mere visitor I 
to, or occasional workman in the pliic;e, he has posi¬ 
tively nowliere else to go to. Till, then, some liotter 
iiigiitly asylum is open, as attractive as the tap-room, 
it is not just, to men so situated, to blame them for 
intemperance and imprudence. 

It is gratifying now to find that a couimencemcot i 
has been made in providing a remedy for this evil. W« | 
are informed by a correspondent at Hanipsteail, a luc- i 
turt!squc village about three miles north of l,OTid(jn, j 
that a reading and refreshrneut-rooin iias Ixieii there 
opened for tlie sole aceommedation of fjie labouring- 
diisa. The maimer in which the idan was begun mid i 
carried out will aftbrd a proof of how easily tlie example ; 
might he follnv. ed. It was observed by •gentleman of | 
Haiupstead, tliat during the winter evewings, and ui’ter ; 
tlioir daily toil, many respectable w'orkmcn and labourers i j 
were either lounging about or frequenting the jiubiic- : 
bouses. Dei'loring this ^tate of things, lie mid Ids 
friends opened a subseriptioii, and, with the eoneurreiicc 
of the clergyman of tlie parish, succeeded in estiiblisbing ; 
tlie following useful, though humble source of evening ; 
amusement for the ptwr man;—‘ Two rooms,’ says our 
correspondent, ‘ wcdl lighted, with fire, and other requi¬ 
sites. have been taken; one for reading, ttic other for ! 
refi'i sliraent and conversation. In tlie former, your own ' 
publication-s, some of the most respectable papers and 
{leriodicals (not of a controversial religious nature), and 
such works as appear most souglit or fairly suited to 
those w ho frequent it, are placed. In the other, with . j 
equal comforts, tea and coffee arc supplied if asked for, ; 
but at cost price; and only sucli general rules in laith ' i 
cases are enjoined as tend to general enjoyment. Eiu;h : 
visitant snbseribes 2d, a-week, to be sjKiiit in stock for j 
their own use, in addition to the subscrilied fund. The ! ■ 
good result aimed at is this: tlie idle hour is profitably ; 
spent; shelter, amusement, and profitable reading, with i 
every fair social pleasure, are combined for those who 
would at any time, more particularly at this period of 
the year, go to the tap-room. It is, in short, a kind of 
huiuhle club, in which tlie principle of association is 
applied to tiie comfort and txicasional amusenieut of re¬ 
spectable but poor men, without aiming at the greatness 
of literary, scientific, or mechanics’ associations.’ The 
comforts and advantages of such a plat* must be obvious j 
to all well disposed working-men, and even the lover of : 
undue excitement must be staggered to find his neigli- | 
hours obtaining so much enjoyment for so little money: I 
let us hope that ho will look in, and allow himself to bo 
convinced by experience tliat sober and moderate plea- 
simes arc the best 

We would sincerely and earnestly recommend the 
establishment of such a club-room in every town and 
village where there are people to profit by it. The good 
they would do negatively^in withdrawing workmen 
from a bad use of their leisure; and positively—in sup- 
jilying them with wholesome recreation—is incalculable. 
Whut mure easy than for soine influential x>cr8on ih 
e-^ry English town or village—say the clergyman of 
each parish—to set on foot an equally humble and in- 
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structive place of resort as that commenced at Hamp¬ 
stead ? 

Such pleasing and improving means of employing the 
working-man’s evening are, though novel, not unpre¬ 
cedented. In Scotland, they are not unknown,’' and in 
Ireland, the temperance movement has been the cause 
of creating one such room in many of the smallest 
villages. In Germany, almost every town has sup¬ 
ported one of them for years. In the last, however, 
temijerancc principles are largely infringed by the na¬ 
tional vice of tobacco-smoking. 


MISSING THE POST. 

[From the Glassow Citisen.] 

IlEYONn all <)uoatii)>i, the gravest thing which can happen 
connected with the Imsiiicss of a newspaper is that of 
‘ missing the post.’ If the editor ho sliot in a duel, his 
place is easily Bu|)plicd. Everyboiiy knows how to <!onduet I 
a newspaper. It. is not like cal«inct-tiiaking,'Or )jla,ster- 
work, or the measuring out of ribbons, or the tying up of 
sugar-plums. All tliese tilings require an appreuticesliip. 
Newspajiev editing, on the contrary, eoines by instinct, 
lilu! grazing to a colt. * Miss the ptist,’ however, and the 
ealaniify is irrejiavalilc. It would iie a tliirteenth labour of 
Uei-eiiles to put salt on the tail of a. railway tr;iin in undiou. 
Aceovdiugly, the struggle to catch the post i.s a tcrrililc 
licat against time. A ship-launeli, tljc opening of a. railwax, 
the iirst niglit of a. new ])aiitoniimc, arc nothing to it. Siicli 
running to and fro—such slmllling in loo.se slip|.i''rs—such 
shouting—.siicli^ Knocking over of iiik-iicitanliod imps I It 
ticats au iint’.s iicst or au assaulted bee-iiive. A shoal of 
Locd.line herrings tluttcring their silver scales in ' he smi- 
siiine is taineivess in eouiparison. ’ Wiio’s at tlie n.ardiT?’ 
—-•aiiothcr blrtU^l’—‘liand here tluit lire!’ -‘lias a.nybody 
ttie cholera?’—'■ more maiTi.ages!’-—‘ correct Prince Alhert!’ 
—‘here's an elopeinent.‘ cut out Sir ihdjcrt P<‘el]’ 
‘more- hands fortius sisipwsvek‘ tie up O’Oonnel!'* - j 
‘now fur tlic elia.se!'—and a ttious,",ud otlier mysterious' 
sosirtds. are hello'.ved forth iu confused Jumble, An alder- 
ui.i'i’s kitchen pn a. fea.sbd.ay - a. seuipstress’y work-room 
on the eve of a piildic bail—the desperate searcli for 
uiissiiig liat.s and eloalis on the lireaking up of au as¬ 
sembly—are but faint types of the sei.iie. It rivals the 

clangour of a fair.the deck of a scveuty-l'onr during an 

eilgagemeut - -or the feverish activity and dire struggle of 
liie pojnilaee at a midnight eoutlagratiioii. It is aii occa¬ 
sion in wliieh elliows are poked into ribs, and the snnetity 
of corns is invaded. And is ail unavailing? Tr.ark! tlie 
clock strikes!—it booms upon the .spirit like a eonveiiL- 
liell ; ahnsli—a inuniiur—auuittered exclamation follows ; 
further struggle is vain—the nerves are rehixed, .and tlie 
iiersjiiration is wiped from the forehead! Five miimte.s 
would Iiave done it, but less would still liavo been fatal. 
Mercutio’s wound was neitlier ‘.so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a eluueli-door,' but it was enough. Every one 
feels as if an iron gate had been suddenly slaniined iu his 
fiiee, and .aruis are folded in the i-esignatiou of helplessness. 
The. lUiiig is ail iiii—Knocked on the head—done for -as 
settlovi anil irrtroverable as sivilled milk. In .a word--* the 
post has been missed.’ 

Hut docs file (lis,appointment end hero ? Drop a pidiblc 
ill the lalte, and .ask whctlier a single tiny ring is all the 
coimnotion it produces. 'J'o olisenre nooks, and far-distant 
loealitie.s, the feeling gyrates. Old men in ehinmey-eoiaiers 
lion their speetaeles iii”vain- the lodgedtell of lordly i.ian- 
sioii is as undisturbed as the bait of the invalid angler 
lishiug from his arm-cliair in a tul)—t.lie postman passes 
the dijor of the hamlet-politieiau with a mortifying slialie 
of the iiead—gills trip down gi’een lanes and along cros.s- 
roads only to carry back the inte.IIignne*, ‘ No news¬ 
paper !’ Au iweniiig of itmui is borne to fiv# buudred 
beartbs. A, tbonsand of the queen’s loyal subjects .-ire 
doomed to lUstrcssiug ignorance svs to whether lier ma¬ 
jesty waiked on Wednesday last with Prince Albert on 
tlie slope.s. The village baker is half-rniiied from not 
knowing the price of grain. Tlie country dabbler jri 
stocks, deprived of expected information, foregoes his 
night’s sleep, falls ill, and dies. Nothing is known. The 
groat world is a blank. Has Mrs M‘VVhat’s-her-namo got 

* Mention is made of one of t.h.Tse reading and ooffeo-rooms 
• A Day at Sit Andrews,’ in No. 3 of our new eoriea. 


a son? Is O’Connell oarossing or cursing tlio English? 
—which at present? Any more revolutions iu Spain? 
Docs the Prince de .loinvillo see luiything offensive in 
English windmills?—(if ho. do, let liim assault them—the 
achievement would not he without suitalde preoedont.) 
Has a French admiral at 'rahiti liitten his thumb at a 
Ifritiirii oilieer? Has Sidney Smith keel-lianled brother 
Jcinatfian ? laird Ilronghaui iiled an indictment against 
i'unchl Has povn'rly driven Father Mathew to the bottle? 
Any aecideuttj?- fires, storms, sliipwnieks, assassinations, 
massacres, or wWs? No answer—no newspaper! llns- 
hands and I'tilhers are liusy losing tlieir temper, solely be¬ 
cause tiiey ha ve untiling else to do. Wives are accordingly 
scolded- - eiiildren thrashed—young ladies’ lovers snulibed 
—mati'imonial negotiations broken off—and tiie slestinies 
of families revolutionised. A eoiTespoiident of ours wonders 
if his i>.qK'r lias cut its way tlirougli the mail-ii.ag, like cer¬ 
tain leeelji's vvliieli wne lately despaielied !•)' )iost, and 
v.iiieli were never ngaiu .seen in the iiesli’ The same 
! ' \ b. writei, afier expn'ssing Itis di.sappo[ntment,' says— 

■ ; . am nut the only disai>p.iiut< d party.; for so higlily 

do vpjireeiate tlie-, and so ij< len iiigul (drculatiim do 

I deem it, that, after [leriisiiig it inyseli', I eit her read or 
lend it l.o nine frii.nids, on an iiveriige, each week. Now, 
dear sir, consider tliat liere are tell of ns, “ young men and 
niaUlen.s, old inevi avid ehihlicii.' from wlioin .•:i. weekly 
supply of inlelleelual food is suddeuly stopped. r.low c.au 
1 show my face tiiis evening in a certain house, vvhitlier I 

am wont to rejtair every Saltirday iiiyiit, with tlie-iu 

my pocket, and wliere tlie old man, although priifesseilly 
iuilifl'creiit to newspapers and all tliat tliev eontain, is sure 
to be seated in his arm-chair, beside a bright tire, with his ! 
speetaeles wiped earefully for the oeeasi'ni ? tiis worthy I 
olil partner, too., althoiigti the froipient jiromulgator of a ; 
ttieory of her own, (hat iiews^iaper stories are ‘‘it'/aiem,” | 
is sure to lie seated on (tie oilier side of tlie lire, ready to j 
lu’a.r the news- having bronght tlie vvei'k's cares tn a close, | 
so that no “ liouso a.irair.s” may “ draw lier lienee.” I need j 
not say aviyfl.iiig a.boiit another iiieinber uf Itiis lanuljt--- i 

an only daughter --vii’i whom lie' - and myself are j 

very gyre,at favourites, and to wlmm, in aiiiiUier a,jiartineut, 

1 generally read the |nietrv and ot her nice bits, vvliicli tlie 
old man is apt to skip. Agaiii, wliata, disappointment will 
a eertaiii legal frii'iul of iiiine experience to-morrow! He’ 
is one HO iieenst,lined l.o lakv in iieople on tlie si.x worki||j||^' 
days of the week, that he uuist take in ■ something—if^' | 
.sliould only be a newspaper- on the Sunday too ; and not j 
iieing f'oui] of p(o/.»ie7 for a iiewspagiev (or arivtliing else), f 
lend him mine for nothing, ’fiieu, on Monday, wliat will ; 
beeotiie of anoViier ivader, a fair and faiiitly-linged-vvith- 
bliie friend of mine, .'md eidhii.si;ts(ie admirer—^not of your 
bodily m.an, my dear sir, for neitlier slio nor any of us 
lias I'ver belield it, liiit ot that’ '■ * 

A clean collar, .lolin, .•ni l Freiieli^olisli for oui' boots. 
The pas.sage omitted is not inap|ti-o)iriately reiirese»(.ed liy 
stars. On ri’.'idiiig it, onr best iiiipidse was to wear our 
dieky I'l la Uyroii, and eiiltivate amfirosial curls. With tlie 
lawyer referred to in tlie extract given, vve cannot profess 
iiiiich sympatliy ; but for tlie r(>st—well, no matter—better 
folk.s tlian ourselves have missed Hie [>ost ovo now', f.iaat 
your eye on that, elderly ma.ideii—(goodness forefend tliat 
we sliiiiild be personal!)—the traees of beauty are visible 
in her coimtenance; slie liad lovers onre, lint she hesitated 

too long— she c.vvjpeted—.slie lioped too much.she lingered 

proudly past market-hours—itiid now, witli a orushed heart 
and withered affections, she feels that s!ie has ‘ missed the 
post.’ Wtiose gray head is tliat? M'iiy, old Singleton’s. 
He always tlionghtof marrying, but lie lirid wanted a little 
more money the little mort: money liroiight with it a little 
liigher airdiition—.and when at last he din! make up his mind, 
a fair and buoyant damsel — radiant as Jupiter’s own 
onp-liearer—looked up laughing in his fae,e, and told him 
lie liad ‘ missed tlie post! ’ Make way there for Mrs Heavy- 
.sidcs !—wliere’s the eoaeh?—gone—round the oomer—to 
catch it is irnpos-silile; my dear madam, you have infallibly 
‘ missed the jiost.’ But wo need not multiply examples. 
liiiHico it, that, by this simple act, many a golden vision 
has been dissipated-many a fortune lost—many a bright 
jewel of happiness for ever dropped into the sea. Reader, 
ill wlnatevcr station of life thy lot be cast—whatsoever busi¬ 
ness thou hast oil hand—or whatsoever bright vista thou 
mayest look through in thy sleeping or waking dreams, be¬ 
ware of rashness oh the one hand; hut never forget, at the 
same time, that there is an opposite errors—pefhaps still 
raoruto be avoided—^we mean ‘ MissiNa TUk tost.’ 
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NUTKITlOrS FOOD. ' ^ V 

A very interesting report on the comparative iuttttlvc 
properties of food was lately presented to the French 
minister of the interior by Messrs Percy attd Vauquelin, 
two memhera of the Institute. The resiilt of thoir e^rpori- 
nients is as follows;—In bread, pvefy hundred pounds' 
weight are found to contain hOlba of nut)jtiou& matter; 
butcher meat, averaging tlie various sorts, qontains only 
31 lbs. in 100 lbs. ; French beans, 00 lbs. ; pease, 2.3 lbs. ; 
len tiles, 94 lbs.; greens and tumiiw, whi^h arc the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic purposes, fur¬ 
nish only 8 lbs. of solid nutritious substance in 100 lbs.; 
carrots, 14 lbs. ; and, what is very remarkable, as being in 
oppusitiun to the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 lbs. of 
potatoes only yields 2.5 lbs. of substance valuable as nutri¬ 
tions. According to this cstim.ate, 1 lb. of good bread is 
equal to 2^ or 3 lijs. of best potatoes ; and lbs. of 
bread, .•ind 3(fll>s. of butcher meat, arc equal to 300 Ib.s. of 
potatoes. Or, again, 1 lb. of rice or of broad beans is equal 
to 3 lbs. of pqfatocs ; while 1 lb. of potatoes is ecptal to 
4 lbs. of cabbage, and to 3 lbs. of tumlx>s. This calculation 
is considered iierfeotly correct, and may be useful to fami¬ 
lies wlierc the best mode of supporting nature should be 
adopted at the least expense. 


AX EXlbK'S ADDllKSS TO HIS DISTANT CIIlLDItEN. 
[From ‘Lttcrdly Leaves,' by D. L. Uichaudso.v.] 

O'KB the vast realm of tcmisst-treubbsl Oecan— 

O’er tlic parched lands that vainly thirst for showe.r.s— 
Through tho long iiiglit--or when nor Konnd nor niutioii 
Stirs in the noon of day tho sultry bowers— 

Xof all un'eoniisLiiied hy )ilea.sant dn?ams 
My spirit pantothtiH the way; 

8tiU on mine inward Hi^ht iiie Mibtlo Klennift 
That incK'k the fl&filily vision brii^htly play. 

Oh tho licart’fl links nor time nor chan^o may sever, 

Nor PfittVh destructive hand, if life remain : 

• O't-r and vale, and plain, nnd «ca. and river, 

Tlie wandcror draw.s the iiiseparablo chain 1 

Fair clii}dr<" like phantomsof dchght, 

Vc iiaiiiu. my rti.inl on this strangle distant shore, 

As the same stars shine turoiiRh the tropic nipht 
That cluirrned nic at my own sweet ootkage door. 
Though I have left ye long, 1 love not k*s.s: 

Though y(M\ro far awny, I waUdi ya still; 

Though I can ne’er embrace ye, I may bless. 

And e*oh thouali jibw'nt, guard ye from each ill! 

Still the* full intereliange of sf>ul Is oum, 

A silent oonvcpse o’er the ^ aUirs wide. 

And Fancy's can speed tJio lingering 
And flu tho space thift yearning iiearts dividt 

And not alone the written .^vmlN.ds show 
Your spirits Hiiored storo of love and truth, 

Art's glorious mi^ic bids the (canvass glow 
. ^^'jCll all your ^acc and lovolmcss and youth ; 

'*10 fairy forin.s that in niy native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a parcnt’s pride, 

Arc gathered near me (►n this fun ij:ri strand. 

And smilingly, in Lhosu straugo hnlls, reside; 

And almost 1 forget an CAilc’s doom ; 

For while your iilial eyes around me gleam, 

Each scene and object breatiies an air rtf home, 

And time and dismnee vanish like a (Ircaiii ! 

Oh ! when sweet memory’s radiant calm comes o'er 
The weary soul, att nKsmlight glimmerings full 
O'er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of ^’orc. 

And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall j 
At such an hour 1 live and smile again, 

As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, »6 a child, 1 trod the vernal plain. 

Nor knew the shadow of a^iare or crime. 

Nor drosim of death, nor weariness of life, 

Nor freezing aiJatby, nor fierce desire. 

Then chilled a thought with unborn rapturo rifo. 

Or seared tny breast with wild ambition’s flrei. * '* 
Tiiough this frail form hath felt tho shafts of pain— 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 

In visionary hours.my thoughts legain 
Tholr early freshness, and soon check tho sigh 
That ttometime-s frbm mine inmost heart would swell. 

And mar a. happier mood. Oh, then! how sweot, 

Dear remembered bliss to dwell, 

rpmeS pictm*ed lineaments to grwt I 

Till enchantress, shifts the wxjnc 

_ gnmnd} and, musical OH rills, 

Yo^ugh and loiter in the meudowH gi'oen, 

Or^limb with joyous shouts tlie sunny hilla! 

Septmber 4, lIXii, ; 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Tlie ^eotlons bind a man to tho of his birth 
are esaeutial in M« nature, and follow Ijhe^ateo low as that 
which governs ^very innate feeling. 'They are implanted in 
Ilia bogom aloifg with liff^ and are moiHiflod by every cir- 
cutnatance wMch tie enooiinters from the beginning to the 
end of his existence. ' The seatiment whicii, in tho breast 
of any one man, is an instinctive fondness for the spot 
where he drew liis early breath, becomes, by tho progress 
of mankind and tho formation .of society, a more enlarg<ul 
feeling, and exi>ands into the noble passion of patriotism. 
The love of country, tlio love of the village where we were 
bom, of tho field which w'o «flrst pressed with our tender 
footsteps, of the hillock wliich wo first climbed, are the 
same aftcotion; only the latter belongs to eacli of us 
eepanitely; the first can bo known but by mon united into 
masses. It is founded upon every mlvantago which jidh 
tion is supp<>s(?d to possess, and is increased by every im¬ 
provement wliich it is supposed to receive.—C/rc«m> o.„ 
National Chamckr. 

FROGItESS OF rHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

In our schools mere childrcm are now tauglit tniths the 
attHinmoiit, of wldnh has cost immense labour and inilc- 
flcri liable offorts. They smile wlieu we tell them that jv 
I taJbin idillosopher wrote an elaborate treatiKe to prove 
that the snow found upon Mount I’hna oonsists of the •r*nio 
substance as the snow ujxm the Alps of Switzerland, arid 
that be rolnteil proof uiioii proof tliat both these snows, 
when melted, yii lded water jiossessed of the same ]>ropci- 
tics. And yet tills conclusion was really not .so very pal¬ 
pable, Hirice tlic tcinpcrnture of the two cliw.aicK so widely 
ilifier ; and no one in those days hnd any notion of ti • dil- 
fiiHion of lioat over tlie surface of the earth. AVheu a 
schoolboy takes a glassful of liquid, and,«i)iaeiug a loose 
piece of psiiH'r over it, inverts the gliss vi^ti; mfc spilling a 
droj) of the eoiitents, he only astonisViC.s .'iiiuther child by 
tlie perfonn.'iTK e ; ami yet this Is the identical e.vpei'iincnt 
Avliieli renders this .’ce of lorrleelli innijurtal. It is a 
vari.'itioii of that exiarine dt v. ithwhieb the burgoiifaster 
of Magdebiirgh (Otlo vo:? . rlhc) throw the euiperor an 1 
the princes of tlie einpiic aL l<ai.;.sb(in intr pccehle*s iis- 
toni.shiiuMit. Our (rhildren have more correct nr.t ions of 
nature and natural jilunionicna. than bud JMato! 'fliey ^uay 
trc;it witli ridicule tlu) errors which Fliny has committed 
in Jiis Natural Mist<‘ry.— hwlny. 

WEbSH PEARLS. 

The river Conway in Wales lia« long been eidibnited for 
its pearls, which arc even cnumeralcd nruong (lie tcinpia- 
tioiiK which induced the Roman invasion of out island. 
Larne, jicarls, Hays tho Mining Journal, are 0 <' 0 asUuially 
foiiTul in the Latio mar<^iriHfera of tlic fresii-wiittr por'..iou 
of the river, and smalf seed-pearls are obtained in e.unsidor- 
ablc quantities from the edible nuiKsel ivinh'i^)^nf 

whicli there are large beds at the inontU of the estuary. 
The use to wliich these sinall pearls arc a)>]iJi<‘d, and (ho 
channel Lhi-ougli whicli they arc diisjifjscd of in liOudon, 
have hitherto roinaincd a secret; aiul tlie secret Ims con¬ 
ferred a monopoly of the tralTie ou i>nrtics who purchase 
them of the peasantry by the ounce, at such a price as nm- 
ders the work <4’ (‘olleeting tlicm a source of remunerative} 
labour, not only to woTiien and children, but to men. Tho 
mu.'iselR, vvlien laiJlected, are boiled in large caldrons, to 
cause the opening of the shells; and, the niass beimr ‘d “ H'' 
and wa.shed, tlio iroarls are found at the bottom of the vc\s ^el. 

XniNKINO. 

Reading furnishes the mind only witlimatcrwls k.iow- 
Jedg<5; it is tliiuking makes what w'c read ours. A'* a'*c 
of the. rumiriattng kind, and it is not enough to tram our¬ 
selves witif a great load of collections ; unless w*- clu’w 
I them over again, they will not give Us strengtliundnourisli- 
ment.— 


PubUahed by W. and It. Chambkhs, IllRh Street, Edinbmgh (nlsn 
9ft Miller Street, 01a*tgow); and, with their pcrmlMion, by W.». 
Oaa, Amen Comer, London.—X'rmted by W, and lb CwAwnaRH, 
Edinburgh. 

Oomplete Rets of tho Journal, JHrat Brriei, in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be hfuL from thepiib- 
lifihors or their agents.—A stamped edition of tUo Journal ie now 
l>rioe 2id., to go froo by post. 
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REMEDIABLE KVIL.S. 
iv Mil .scarcely listyn ivitli vide en:m!.;h ?'ars to the 
i:i;t stated hy the Sanitary Report, that ‘the annual 
:s)aita;iitcr in England and VVales from priti-cntlMe cansr.x 
lyphijs, wliieh nttneks persons in the vigour of life, 
oeris t'l \k dou/tL; (h<’. (inumnt <if vdatt was xnlJhrd by 
dbi d iirmuv lit the battle n/Watei/ii(j.' This is the 
nit one disease, Ihougii tliat is potent one. 

■ 0!' iiliiny oilier eauscs of inortaii; ,’ in tl'.e eountry, 
" rry eapaljle of an fdioost indeiinite diminution, 

; ,v: ’■< r lucili^res for tiiat purpose were adopted. 

•e are .lentors to vliieli little ntteniion was given 
i'jo. i .w, tlioy are aiuengst tlioser. liih nuwt 
...ro.ss the niiads of retleeung per.sons. .AIiuo.it every 
o iy .soriu' le hiet ni iire.seiited to our riot!.:'e, i'lustrat- 
mg tie-e;cf of piddic and j-ariR iilar evil.-; iiiel! are 
' -p: -d Ill 11 rcerri .■'a-.t.'-nicnt respeetiiig 

'.lam-iu -it -r, ’* wli-eh we pitei- -■■ : in meveSy as an e.\-.iaipk‘, 
i;ov,ii there iir-,-. ; ry year, in that town, 

P: i'. ■ , .tiis aboi.: wli.it oueiit to take uhiee, if Mau- 
iu'.s;;-,- w-i-i'r eireuuistaneed like other phiees v.-liere 
:(\-u'rr'!i'i>- Vi at the uverapn of the whole nation. (..)i 
' ' . iP -t n:v of per.- ns iihove twenty. Every person 

; r.-hest-'i thus maybe .said to lose about nineteoM 
' . o •; tii.-d; is, the life he would have, living 

.-I ;■ -a o. . erave iiiortalily. UeeUouiiigtlie iudu.stry 
of {Uv ! - ’ ;:v-i':ioiis at. oidy ton fdiilUiig.s a-week, Dr 
hi..;, hr- . lU-oiates that there is, from their eieaths, and 
'-'..i.,; ,, 1 ■ ni'i'do siekiiess, in Alaiie-hestcr, an annual loss 
L.h- i . io; : early a million sterling, Eor is this 
,-e ,'iid 0-' tlie C'vd. As iu all plaees wlmre more than 
, o.‘ TK -ipe number die, more than the pnijier number 
i-re boro, la-lie.ster lavs annn.nlly I 0 . 5 G births over and 
-dvjv'e the ,i 111-.. .vidi-li the average of the whole nation 
:-ys she on- ’ to liave. And the efleet of the two i.-.ir- 
luifCir.ieos t -tiler of course is, that there is a greater 
■-iiioi'tion eiiildren to be supported in Marieliester 
. e h. fdaees wliere the mortality is nearer a natural 
-.'■■Olio 'lie u.s':fiil produotive members of the com- 
e .-.j\ .hhini'd; and the dimiiiisiied annibers whieli 
; ;..,v mon- flian a usual burden froivi the yn'ung 
i;. ■; p) leabki. Add to all this the mental distresses 

i- eio: t.pon the less of relatives, the impoverish- 

.I , A. II lirising uo.ii it, the harmtochildrciiin being 

d'.'':. ,ive,; of p.i.r,-n* i I'.-u'c, and the tendeney of all tlvjsc 
e,ir-.i;ii,st,!)iices l.'i lead to ihrtlicr evils—and we shaU 
ha some idea oi tlie tvomeildoua auiouot ol'wretch¬ 
ed-;,.: .3 mid aillietiou imvhed in the word.s, ‘an excoa- 
siie .iH'rtality of fyi-owu persous to the amount of IDOff. 
Ao,- yet the whr-le of this a'lmn -t .1*' evil need not be 
n:ciin\-ti as .for as the arrangcineni.i of Ptoyiilcnce are 
i-ov\ot'i-iied ; it'.ia purely and niietjuivoeally the ctfect of 

-t laiiivr of 1 -r Pla^-fiio-, -a Mauohester Guai-tiiaii. ■ 


' - which human beings commit, and ivliieli they 
■ „ avoid. , ' 

. '-m is naturally tender of his neighbour’s life. When 
a stc'iimer goes down with fifty passengers, the whole 
n-ition feels it as .a shock. We cannot even hear of one 
death from aceideiit oeeiirring nea? us, without an tairuest 
■sympathy. This being the ease, -with what horror and 
eonsteriiatioii should we hoar of a town like Carlisle 
being overwhelmed by an eartlnjiiake, or drowuied by 
tbe sea, with every one of its inhabitants! And yet 
(his is ju.st about the auioiiiit of annual loss of life in- 
eiirred in England by preventible fever ease.s. 

The lo-si; of children is felj by all naturally-constituted 
minds as one of the most i>oigiiaiit of distresses. Even 
an infant, that has breathed but an Iioiir, cannot Ire 
ri';-,igne'i into the clay without feelings wliicdi wring 
(eaiv from hardy men. This is an evii, too, of i^irt 
agv'Tcgate amount. Aeeording t;- ' v 'mibe - ■ ‘ Xiie 
.ivcr;u-i'. liiortiility of infants among vie';; --mi poor in this 
country (and with little variation througisout Europe.) 
is aboul 1 ill every Ah before tbe end of the fir.st year of 
e.vist'oiiee.' But this is a departuK-iit of mortality liable 
to great variation in time and place, ly tine town of 
Ashton-under-L 3 'ne, the deaths of infants under five 
years of age reach the enormous proportion of .17 per 
cent, to those of the irholo population. Eroni answers 
returned to (|uei-ie.-i by five hundred ni.arried operatives, 
it w-as found to be aliviost a universal case, that there 
had lieen five ettiidren, of '.vlioiri twi^wero dead.* Such . 
a resiilf, eaiiiiot be liiiTprising ‘when we learn l^iit in 
(bis town, as in Mauehester and many other seats of 
industry, beside.s all the usual agencies fatal to infant 
life, there is a prevalent ciist-im of administering an 
opiate cordial called Infanh' Quklnc^, or, more com- 
irionly, Godfrey, for the purpose of inducing torpor in 
babies, so as to allow of their mothers attending factory 
labour and otlicr duties, or at least making them less 
Imrdeiisome as aliharge to the little girls and old Women 
who are employed in keeping the infants in the absence 
of the natural protector. To resume Dr Combe—* So 
directly is infant life iiitliieiieed by good or b.a(l iriknage- 
riiciit, th.at, about a century ago, the workhouses of 
I jondnn presented the astounding result of 23 deatlis iu 
every 2-t infants under the age of one year. 'Sat a long 
time tins frightful devastation was allowed to go on as 
beyond the reach of human remedy. But when at last 
,01 improved system of management -was adopted, in 
e»iise<iuence of a parliamentary inquiry Havliig t^ 
place, the projKirtion of de<aths was speedily .reduced from 
Sfioo to 4.51) in a year. Here, then, was a totad olf 21S0 
instances of loss of li& occurring yearly; in a insti¬ 
tution, chargeabte, not against any uradtenble decrees 

* Keport oa the Sanitary Condition of By 

, John Ross Coulthart, Bsq. Ashtoa: Luke Sw^low, 10*44. , 
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of Providenco, as some are disposed to coritend as an 
ekensefiir their own, ocgligenoe, but against the igno¬ 
rance, indifference, or crndty of man.’ . Many facts 
might be .adduced to support this conclusion, tin the 
20 years suhsequent to 1730, out of every 100 children 
born [in Ijondon], 744» or nearly three out of fomr, died 
before they were five years old. In the succeeding 20 
years, the proportion («f deaths was reduced to 63 in i oo-, 
or lees than two-thirds. Between 1770 and 4790, it was 
only 514 in 100, or little more than one-ilialf. In tlie 
ao years succeeding 1790, it was further reduced to 414 
In 100, or littie more than two-fifths. ‘And between 
1810 and 1830, it was no more tlian 32 in 100, or loss 
than one-third.’ Dr Carpenter, in one of whose able 
works these facts are menfiotied.* quotes from Dr Combe 
a remarkable illustration of the possibility of reducing 
the amount of ailment and mortality in children. The 
Orphan Asylum of Aroany (New York) was opened in 
the end of •! 829 with 70 children, the numbCT l>eing .sub¬ 
sequently increased to 801 ‘ During the first three years, 
when an iinpertW't mode of management was in ope¬ 
ration, from 4 to (i children -were constantly on the 
sick list, and sometimes more; one or two assistant 
nurses were nccessarj'; the physician was in regular 
attendance twice or thrice a-week; and the deatii.s 
amounted in all to between .30 and 40, or about one 
in every month. *At the end of this time, an im¬ 
proved system of diet and general management was 
adopted; and, notwithslanding the disrtdvantages inse¬ 
parable fiom the orphan state of the children, the 
results were in the iiighest degree satisfactory. Tiie 
nursery wits soon entirely -facated, and the serviee.s of 
the nurse and phj'sician no longer nwalc-d ; and for more 
than two years, no caso of niehness or deal/i took place. It 
is also stated that, since the new regimen has been 
fully adopted, there has been a remarkable increase of 
health, strength, activity, vivaedty, clieerfnliiess, and 
contentment, aiv.oi,g the children. The clmnge of temper 
is also very great; they have become less tuibnhait, 
irritable, peevish, and discontented; and far more uia- : 
JMige.'ible, gentle, peaceable, and kind to each other.’ 

As in children, so in grown-up people sickness and 
premature death are, generally speaking, only the ex¬ 
ponents or esternal and proving results of living, in a 
manner out of ItSirraony with our natural con.stitnti.ai. 
The human ft’ame, as if comes from tie; hands of ii.s 
Maker, is no imperfect machine. Disorders are only- 
induced by the igiiorani* and wilful errors of man him¬ 
self. AYe allow ourselves to speak .strongly on the sub- 
*jcot, l^fcause no riKtiifiecI terms could have a chance of 
rousing the attention wliich it deserves; and it seems 
to ns that all kinds of philanthropy arc (;or.cerned in 
seeing ren)edie.s .applied to the merely pliysical eahinii- 
tics of mankind; for where there is great wretchedness, 
there can be no rigid cultivation of the higher feelings. 
The prevcntiblcness of a large portion of these cala- 
mitic-s is, we think, fully proved by the improved liealth 
which invariably follows improved conditions. Man¬ 
kind have, upon the whole, made aiv advance in this 
respect since early times. It is pretty clearly ascer¬ 
tained that the average duration of life among tlie 
modern English is as 3 to 2 of what it -was amongst the 
ancient Romans; that is, says Dr Carpenter, ‘out of 
thirty Romans, jis many would have died in a given 
tiine as out of forty-five Englishmen.’ Ever since Dr 
Price constructed the Northampton tables of mortality, 
which constitute the basis of calculation in a great 
number of life-assurance offices, human life has greatly 
improved. From the generally superior conditions in 
wMch the people of England now live, it has resulted 
that the plague docs not.now break out with the desolat¬ 
ing ■yirulence known in former times; although, it 
must be admiUed, the typhus, which never leaves our 
maases.M IiufflWer population, is only a tnodffied kind 
of plague. ’The same truth is well evinced by the con- 

* PprodV CyclopKflla of NatOial Seiitnoe—Animal PUyslology. 
w. S. (wr and Co.: London. 1844. ‘' 


1 trast of mortality in different sections of the populaitioii 
■ of certain places, apd in different countries.) In Ashton- 
I ander-Eyne, ilia ihean average duration of life among 
) the operative classes is 16 years: among the upper 
1 classes it is 301 In Leeds, tiiere is one district where 
I the annual deaths are 1 in 28, while in another they 
I are only 1 in every 57. The first report of the Ee- 
i gistrar-Gcneral showed, for the year 1838, a variation 
! of the annual mortality in different districts of the 
; metropolis, amounting to 100 per cent.! ‘When we 
i examine,’ gays Dr Garpenter, ‘ the abodes of squalid 
i poverty, and -witness the filth, destitution, and wretched- 
I nc.ss which prevail there, we cannot but feel that a yet 
! greater improvement is destined still to result from any 
! measures tiiat shall convert these into the dwellings of 
a cheerful, clean, -well-fed, thriving population. It ap- 
I pears from the examination of the tables of mortaiity 
in France, that the number of deaths per annum, 
among the poor, is more than tunec as great, in propor¬ 
tion to the whole number, as it i.s among those in easy 
circumstances; and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
same proportion holds good in this country. If tlu; 
average (luration of life, and freedom frona sieknesa, 
among llie poor, eoull be raised to the staniiard whiidi 
prevails among the higher classes, the whole average 
mortality of this eoimtry would <ioubtlc.ss be reduced, 
by an amount at least ns great .as it is alre.ady Ics.s than 
tiial of the most unliealthy countries of Euroj'c. Whilst 
in England mid Scotland no more than 1 iu .'i.S now die 
every year out of the whole population, 1 in 4;'i mmnally 
die in fJermany, 1 in 39 in P’ranco, 1 iii .'lO in 'I'urkey 
and in Italy in gcner.al, and i in 28 in tlic Roman and 
Venetian states; so that it would :dmo.')t soein that, the 
more favourable the climate, the givates ('arelpsi.ne,ss is 
there respecting the other means thaf conduce to thy 
preservation of life and liealth.’ ||i|, 

Jt also ajipear.s—and the fact is extrcmeUniistructivo 
—that in the countries -where plaipic still liohis its 
j ground, those who live most in aecordaueo with nature's 
; iiKstitiitions are least liable to be its victims. ‘ W'hi-li 
the jilague breaks out,’ .says Dr Bowring, ‘ its ravagpfi 
.arc .always greatest among the poorest and least civi- 
li'H'd of the population. The proportion of Eurrqieans 
wh‘i are attacked is invariably small and the cities and 
the parts of cities wliich arc most distinguished for 
eornfbrt and cleanliness are seldom attacked at all In 
Constantinople, J’era and the Frank districts enjoy 
almost an iinmuiaty against xdague. In Damascus, it 
is mainly in the close and crowded portions of the 
city that tlic jilague breaks out; the neighbouring 
villages, some of wdiich are neiitly and judiciously built, 
.are generally retreats of safety, AVben once convers¬ 
ing with tlie governor on the subject of the health of 
the city and the establishment of lazzarets, be agreed 
that the unhealthiest parts of the jilace were those , 
where dead dogs and camels and heaps of decayed 
vegetables -were deposited, and acknowledged that it 
w'ould he desirable to try the experinient of removing 
them. At Cairo, in the plague of 18.3.5, when 33,733 
persons died, only .51.’) were Christians. In the plague 
in Alexandria in 183,5, the grade of opulence .and of 
social position determined the amount of mortality. 
Among the Flnglish, French, Russians, and Germans, 
the classes possessing the greatest amount of comforts, 
the mortality was five to the 1 OOP. Among the Ita¬ 
lians and Maltese, who occupy the lowest ijosition of 
Eurojtean steiety, the mortality was seven to 1000. 
The Turks among the Mussulman'races are hy far the 
best oft; and the mortality there was twdve to lOOO. 
Among the Arab soldiers, fifteen j aiqong the Egjrptian ' 
peasantry (Fellahs), sixty-one iu and in the 

lowest social scale, tlie negro populatibn, the mortality ! 
vfas eighty-four in 1000, being nwrly seventeen times 
greater than among the rtehegtedasses of Europeans.’’*' 

* Speech of Dt John BowrtaJ on «ul»nltttnit . b is resolution rela¬ 
tive to tlie tluarsQtine haws, jA tiiABouaK of) C^omons, July £i, 
0)44. I'roni UnnsMd’s PafUameiiiary Ifebateo. 
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We have here pointed to bnt eno class of remediable 
evils, but it is nothing more than a type of many others. 
One principle rules throughout all—that the evil depends 
for its existence > on human ignorance, superstition, in* 
dilferencci or -ffilfui error. And it is equahy clear in 
all cases that the remedy is in ro.an’8 own power, if he 
would only use the powers which his bountiful Creator 
hos bestowed upon him. There U a false spirit %f 
resignation to many of these evils, which can only bo 
spoken _Of patiently for the sake of the true spirit with 
which it is connected, or for which it is mistaken. It 
may be treated with tnildnesa, but it should rccave no 
encouragement and every effort should bo made to 
suhstituto for it a desire to*struggle against and extin¬ 
guish tlie evils to which it refers. 


FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING I 

SlIAKSPEARE. j 

CONCl.r;i>INf! PAPEE. 

The London life of Shakspeare aw.akcncd a crowd of 
brilliant and interesting associations ; yet, in oxj)loring 
it, we arc compelled to grope among a f(!w dry or doubf- 
)'ll facts, dates, and triulitioiis. Here, in the society of 
tli'i great, the learned, and the witt 3 % we should expect 
to find written meiiuiriids of the poet by .some of his 
giftc-d associates, 'fherc were the poets and wits of the 
Ifuleon find Mcrniaid—the galhuit Kahdgh, lien .Innsoii, 
I'oung Beanniont—the ‘well-mannered’ I)aiii'-I, .\Iicliaci 
Oravton, his 'iountrj’inan, Dekker—na)% even tipenser; 
fi :i . none of them liave we remaining a letter or 
•n'-.iiorandum eoiiceridiig tlie greatest of all l’.;e'r baud. 

) report ol* t^ie ‘ wit combats,’ with their jeshs and 
sallies, ‘so uimSle and so full of suiitile flame' -no note, 
of tlio crotijda or cheera .at flic Globe or li]aekfri.irs- -or 
of the smart sayings of tiie y mmg noble.s, tlio court, or the 
critics, on the first night of ‘ Will’s last new pla_y.’ lii r; 
d onsoti, indeed, came forw.ard wh',.‘n Simkspeare w;',s no 
usorc, to tell us of his love of the man, and his admira¬ 
tion of the jioet; but we have no contemporary record 
of bis familiar life, or of the impression made by bis 
ivouderful dramas. Sluakspcare is sujqioscd to h.'ive 
•jU'.ited Stratford for,London in l5Sfj or 1587. lie 
rnigbt have gone earlier ; his twin children wen; bap¬ 
tised at Stratford on the ‘id of Februaiy 1585, and pro- 
ba’i. this d I'ble addition to Ids domestic burdens and 
rc.s)r..isibilitie3 prompted him to active and immediate 
cx'ertion. Tlris is the more likcli' if we believe he was 
noticed as a dramatist by Spenser so early as 1590. After 
publishing the first three books of liis Fairy Queen 
iu Jiniuary of that ye.ar, Spenser returned to Ireland, 
ami next year his publisher collected and printed some 
of his smaller pieces, ‘ (ii.spersed abroad in sundry hands, 
and not easy to be come by by himself.’ One of those 
poems is entitled ‘ The Tears of the Muses,’ in which 
the‘sacred sisters nine’ are introduced as lamenting 
the decay of genius and taste. Thalia, the muse of 
comedy, gives a woful description of the state of the 
lirama. from which had been banished 

,, ‘ Fine counterfosaunoe and unhurtfiil srmrt, 

llcgght aiitl laugliter duoked in seemly sort.’ 

Tlieu follows the jmssage wliich is supposed to allude to 
fibiiiigpeare:— 

' And he, the man whom Nature’s self had made 
Tn niixik herself, and truth to imitate 
Vi'Uh Uiudly counter under mimic Bliade— * 

Oue pleasant Willy, ah ! l.s dead of late, ^ 

With whom all joy and Jolly merriment 
Is aiao dreadwl, and In dolour di-ent.’ 

The pijet adds, that ‘ scoffing scurrility,’ and ‘shameless 
rhymes,' and ribaldry, had taken the place of witon the 
sla^-i- ' , ' . 

‘ But that same gentt® sphtt, from whose pen 
harse streams oMioney and swct nectar flow, 

SooriUnK the boldnees of such base-Iwrn men, 

Which dare their follies forth so raslily throw, 
ridth rathftr cBoMe to sit te idle noli, 

I'liansohtmedf tohiookorytostfl,’ * 


This character applies exactly to Shakspeare—‘ our 
gentle Willy,’ who could mock Nature herselfi—and it 
applies properly to no other dramatist of the day. 
Neither Drayton nor Daniel (whom Spenser might be 
willing to compliment) was then a dramatist Lyly 
was the precursor of Shakspeare, but his plays are 
feeble, niythological, or conceited performances,-cdti- 
taining musijal lines and cla.ssical imagery, but without 
real natiirei I’eele and Green were dramatic writers, 
not nfithout talent and poetical fancy, but their comrfy 
was poor and farcical. On the other hand, it is difficult, 
to lielievo that, in the short space of four or five years 
after Shakspeare's arrival in Ixmdon, he conhl have so 
distinguislied himself by the prodnetion oli genuine 
comedies; that these, again, should Iiave been over¬ 
powered and driven from the stage by loiv and scurri¬ 
lous luirlbrmanees; and, fiiiiilly, that, ilisjrusted with 
thu public t.istc, (he poet, shunld have withdrawn to 
• lie ceil.’ To Shuksiieaje, liowwer, tlic praise 

belong — siicli w'as tlie ji])ini<)n of‘Dry den—and 
bigi. praise it was from tin; inspir(;ii laureate of Eliza¬ 
beth —at the age of twenty-six, the youth of Stratford / 
had overtoppeil all tii.s university-bred rivals and con¬ 
temporaries, and WJI.S liniled wilA kindred feeling and 
cordial panegj'rie liy the greatest poet of liis age, 
Wlicn, seven years aftei-vvards, Bpenser was carried to 
liis gr.ive in Westminster Aiibey, ' his hearse attended,’ 
as Gamden relates, ‘ by poets and mournful elegies, and 
poems, fvitli the pens tliat wrote them thrown into Ids 
tomb,’ we me v be .'--nro that Hh.akspeure was among the 
mmiher of the mourners 1 

i'he author of the Ihiijy#Queen is supposed to h.avo 
made another allusion to the great (lramati.st in his 
pastoral poem, ‘ Colin Clout’s (iome Home Again,’ written 
in 1591 or 1595 ;— 

I -Anil tlom. tl»nuc)» lust, not least is Action ; • 

A m'enlier iiwiy Howhci'o bo itHiiKl; 

Who.stt iiiijwo, tull of bi^b hiveiition, 

Doth liki! liimKclf Jicroiciilly S'Uind.* 

Malone (who considered the former tpiotation as apply¬ 
ing to Lylj') gives this uidiesitatingly to Bliakspeiire. , 
The martial name .and romaiitie dramas of the poet cer- 
tiiinly’ seem iiointed at; yet we have sometimes thought 
that Spenser intended the honour for the ’fine old poet, 
William Warner, whose historical, legendary, and de¬ 
scriptive poemj ‘Albion’s England,’w.as first published 
in 158(i, and was ex(;eeding!y popular. Warner’s name 
lias also a heroic suuinl, and his muse had botif high 
and rich thoughts. 

Towards the close of tlie year ]#92, wo have alia- ) 
sions to Bhakspeiire much clearer tliau those of Bpbnser, 
and informing us of his reputation both as a writer 
and an actor, 'riiese are the well-known passages by 
Robert Greene and Chcttlc. Greene, in his pamphlet, 

‘A Groatswortli of Wit,’ mentions Shakspeare indirectly 
.a.s ‘a crow beautified with the feathers’ of other drama¬ 
tists, and as ‘an absolute Jolumnes Factotum.’ Chettle 
gives distinct and favourable testimony-.—‘Myself have 
seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent in 
the quality he pFofesses. Besides (lie adds), divers of 
wor.ship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his iirt.’ From these passages, we may 
gather that Shakspeare had been employed in adapting 
old or inferior plays for the stage, and that he hod also 
given evidence of his ‘ facetious grace’ in origmal com¬ 
position. That ho was ‘excellent in the quality’ he 
professed, namely, as an actor, is confirmed by the tra- 
ditioii mentioned by Aubrey and others. He was irt: 
ferior, perhaps, to the great tragedian Burbage; and ho 
hpd too much dignity of personal cluiracter for low 
comedy; but he excelled in grave and. lofty characters. 
He must soon, however, hiive been aware that poefi^ 
was the peculiarvocationfor which nature h^id designed 
him. His two poems, Venus and ^donls (ISQb), add 
The Rape of Lucrece (1594), are Vor'ki'cvincbiig great 
facility of Versification and commaad of puqtlcal re-^ 
sources. They seem to hate been thrown' bfif 
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—the xr.ttinq is not equal to-the value of the htatwlais— 
yet-the easy vigour atid jirbliHc fancy of the dfi]a|ip.tist 
arc seen in'thcBe skfetcljea,. ' 

Of liis great dramas, and the -marvellous prodigality 
•with which they were poured forth, it is not our iuten- 
tioii here to .speak. " Criticism and admiration have 
i hcen almost exhausted oh the subject. lie, -in'fact, 

! crewfed'fche English drama s for though his, contempo- 
ririfea are sometimes sweet In style, an^ Redundant in 
; fancyc.-^though Mariowe had his ‘ mighty line,’ and bold 
; sweep of patisionate deUncation—their works have no 
i consistency, judgment, or truthful'simplicity. In arhas 
i ■Well as j^jhiUs; 'Shakspeare soared above all his contem- 

■ piwavies. Ho hod the true unity—not of the schools— 
I but Of naluiro and wisdom. During the progress of those 
; niatveUous ■works, we have one or two glimpses of Shak- 
I speare’s resWonces and style in London. lu 1590, as 

; appears from ,a paper whidi belonged to Alleyn the 
I player, he lived in Soflth'wark, near the Bear-G.'vrdeii. 
j From this he sterns to have removed to the parish of 
f, St Helen, Bishopsgate, where is Crosby Hall, and where, 
i in the chttreh, are the monuments of Sir John .Crosby 
! and Sir Thomas Greshain, and of other worthy citizens, 
j Mr Hunter publishes an asse.ssraent-roll of tlie 40th of 
i Queen Klizabeth, or 1598, for levying the lirst of thm? 
entire subsidies wlgch were granted to the queen ; and 
‘William Shakespeare’ is rated at 13s. 4il. lu JfiOS he 
was residing in the liiborty of the.Clink, in Southwark, 
and he was assc.^sed, at the very highest rate, to a 
, Weekly payment for tiic relief of the pqor, at (he rate of 
Sixpenee, being one of five i^ssossed at tiiis sum; while 
even the ‘ Lady Buckley’ paid only fourpence. In a de¬ 
cayed portion of a. letter written by the wife of Kdward 
Alleyn, 20th October, 1603, Shakspeare is mentioned; 
anjl this incidental allusion to the great poet, as moving 
about ill ordinary life, is not witlumt strong interest : 

‘ About a week ago tJiere came a youtii who said he 
was Mr Francis Chaloner, would have borrowed L.IO 

to have bought things fur-- and said be was known 

unto you, and Mr Sliakespoare of the Globe, who canto 

' -- said he kae;v him not, only he heard of him that he 

wAs a rogue ■—so he was glad we did not lend liim 
tlie money.’" • 

. In 1885 Mr ColVior published some ‘ .Kew Facis re- 
g^afding the Life’of Shak.speai c,’ derived from the mimu- 
1 scripts at Bridgewater House, belonging to Lord Elles¬ 
mere, whose name is well known as keeper of the great 
seal to Queen Elizabeth, and lord chancellor to James 
j I. Unfortunately, these papers are of doubtful charac- 
! ter, qnd are sujiposed. to have been fabricated by 
I Steevons, on purpose to mislead Malone. One of them 
lepresents Shakspeare as a sharer or proprietor in the 
i Blackfl-iars theatre as early as 1589, tliere being fifteen 
I Otlna'S in the company, cloven of whoso nariics precede 
I his in the list. The next of tliese documents is an esti¬ 
mate of the value of the whole property in the theatre 
at' the Blaekfriars, and of each particular sliarer in it, 
made in 1608. .Shakspeare is represented as holding 
four shares, the sajue as liis fello-ws Burbage and 
■Fleteher, which he valued at L.9.33, 6s. 8d.; in addition 
to wliich Ije was owner of the w.ardrobe ami properties 
of the theatre, for which he asked L.500—the whole 
being equal to between L.6000 and L.7000 of our iwe- 
sent money. The last of tliese papers is a copy of a let¬ 
ter purporting to he addressed to Lord Ellesmere, signed 
only‘H. S.,’ supposed to be the initials of Henry South¬ 
ampton, the noble patron of Shakspeare. The object of 
this letter is to solicit tho kind offices of tlie lord chan¬ 
cellor in favour of ‘ the poor players of the Blackfriars,’ 
whom the lord mayor and aldermen wore anxious to 
displace. Shakspeare is mentioned as ‘till of late a*n 
actor of good ac^qunt in tlm company, no^w a sharer in 

■ the same, andte|3^f of smiie of our best li^glish plays.’ 
Them are-dip^aiudes in tliese documents, mid state- 
Kucnts at .^fcriahoe with known facts,Mvhieh tend to 
throw u.donbt over the genuineness of the mhole i ^and 
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hfeHanteOiCWMders Hw 

anCCiiof' p^^peui such asij-tHosUjiwitli iWhjfth,, ,itirplj 

known,Steavtai8,Cwh«il«i4awase to l!g«*Itap WPfW), 
in Hie perversity of Jijsj -huniaur,;; was aoenstompd,.;^ 

abuse-ti.io enthusiasm tc^ Ms iShakapoarten 'friends 
to peartex tlie j udgmoqt of tke more-' bmvi ng. •, j..,.., i., ? 

.4fBoaie of Hie recent lOommwtator-s,, have madoi iShak- 
speare visit France- and-Italy-f M# Browp. isi his; -work 
on the Soniiets uf Shakspearivgiyes luin:i>L in»>B>natipn 
a direct-lihe of travel from -Yeniqe, through,Badmb: Boer 
logn.% and Florence, to Pisa-r-perl>apa going, a little-dut 
of his way to visit Verona, -thei BceBe .of. his.own llomeo 
and Juliet. This is being predao enough,, Miss Mar-, 
tiueau and Mr Knight have also come to the conclusion 
that the poet visited Italy. The conjecture .rests solely 
on the internal evidence of sonuj of the plays,, particuT 
larly the Taming of the Shrew, in which the notices pf 
Italian manners, tlie names of the characters, distance 
of places, &c. are accurate and minute, The Merchant 
of Venice is also full of national painting: ‘ Shakspeqre, 
in addition to the general nationsd spirit of tho play, 
j describes tlie Exchange held on the llialto, the riches 
of theif merchants, their argosies 

“ From TriiMiIK from Mricloo, anil Kngland; 

Fmm Li.iiboji, iJarbary, and Judin ;** 

some with silks and spices richly frauf'ht. He repre-sents 
the trade and profit of the city as consisting of all na¬ 
tions; he talks familiarly of the masquing mates witll 
tlicir torch-liearers in the streets; of the common fmy 
whieli trades to Venice, Where I’ortia to meet Bal¬ 
thazar, after he had delivered the letter to Doctor Bel- 
lario, at I’adua, tile sent of law; and 

* - 

“ In .aitmidnlii werescen Oi.i;eUi<jt 

Lorenzo unil liii luiuirous Ji'ssioa.'"* 

It is certainly pleasing to find the beautiful poetry and 
ex<)uisite fancy of this jiluy united to correctness of 
costume and colouring. Tliere is nothing improbable in 
the suiiposition tliat the poet took a triji to Franco and 
Italy (tlicii coiumou enough among tile liiglicrEiiglisIO; 
but we conceive him rather picking up his knowledge 
from book.s and men in liondon, and vi.sitiiig only the 
banks of tbe Avon. Ho i.s equally at home with the 
ancient Eomaiis, and with ahiio.st every other mode of 
life. Ills nautical phrases in the Tempest are so true 
and teehnieal, tliat they would scctii to proclaim him a 
sailor; he is an adept in horticulture, was acquainted 
with all inodes of rural economy, and abounds so much 
in Ic.g.'il terms, th.at he is supposed to have sat for years 
in his youth at a lawyer’s desk. To such a i)or,s(?t\r-rT 
mi.xing with all cbisses, and studying all that could bear 
upon liis subject—-tlie manners of Italian life would 
present no difiiculty. The same remark, in uuropiniup, 
applies to tlie supposition that Shakspeare liad vi.<iitod 
ScotIand.f In the winter of 1599 a company of English 
jilayers arrived in Edinburgh, at the request of King 
James; and in Detober 1601 the reguliu: draina -was fiiT 
the first time produced in Aberdeen, by Queen .Eliza¬ 
beth’s company (evidently the .samp that- had,, been in 
Edinburgh). A special letter from tis majesty .spegred 
them a most favourable reception;-they,,wore.-entpijf 
tained at supper by the magistrate, aird itoeoivedi h 
reward of thirty-two nierks;; while the frped()ni;of;tUe 
borough was bestowed on., their iB.«inaget:>; LiVwtpwi‘t 
Fletclier, afterwards assodpted with .^hakspearp .inHep 
patent granted by James on his soepssipp to Hig, Eng¬ 
lish throne, *■ Had SUakspearp .bMu pf the , party, wp 
should hilve had him presenteil ■with the freedom pf^he 
city as well as Lawrence Fletchpr,, King James ,wq}^| 
have specially notiped and secoutmendpd ,eiie wUh 
whose poetry and. plays he. mast have heeq familipT:., So 
em inerit a writer wpuld- not.iha-ye been .ti^nqtiped mBiev 
id EdinhurghHOrAIterdodm: 

speare had no desire to make himself ‘ a motley M,iihe 


* Bhakapoii»,**4«mUfWPaaiiloiilFoeins.,-ay<!iTjtLVB«iwtt: laill. 
, -I The «tgtiiaionte.’fw?tee e(»t»aTyiBuj)^Oftfttoii -are vtaifiil in « 
piiiwf in No. 17, aew«iriB8ii*BD,i;H;/;::fi ' 
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vl6#(l’ii6r"aistiW^i®s |jiniSe!f as an actor; awd be-lKid 
tnch >»o' oefcadimiJitin uttdertinke a strolling' esceursiori 
witttlifs MO^SJ bMnt at that time the owner of New 
XMa0e- hna'*i>rtft^B6d Of no small gains/ Wcrhave no 
dwibt be Tfemninefl to wiperinterid his flourishing estab¬ 
lishment at' th'O' Blaekfrisrs, while Lnwronte Fletcher 
and aOniO’ of the inferior performers were ‘ starring ’ it in 
wild SeotSand. It has Iwen argued that Shakspearo 
took'Wg'desOription of Madieth’s castle in Inverness 
from'hical' observation; ' We suspect he was no such 
venturous socne-huilter. ' A journey of above almndred 
miles,' either from Perth or Aberdeen (allowing the 
poet to have iKion with hS fellow-comedians in Scot¬ 
land), through the wild passes of the Highlands (then 
with scarce a bridle road), or along the bleak and 
stormy east coast, was a task both of considerahlc 
danger and fatigue. King Janies sentenced one or two 
contumacious preachers to banishment in Inverness; 
but assuredly Bhakspeiiro did not voluntarily travel, in 
the wet month of (icUiber, to that northern region, to 
take' tlie altitude of a hill, or survey tlie ruins of a 
castle; His exquisite description of the scene of 1 )aii- 
ean’s murder, Avith its * loved rnansionry ’ and ‘ pleasant 
scat,’ is a mere fancy picture, drawn with consimimate 
skill, to heighten the effect of the deed of blood by the 
Ibrce of contrast. 'I'liere i.s nothing in Macbeth of 
local painting, manners, or sujicrstitioii, Aviiicdi Bliak- 
spoare did not find in Ids llolinshed, or other books, or 
could easily conceive in his teeming xinagination. 

Ill the Bonijets of .Sliiiksjieare, av(‘ have a record of 
his mind and feelings, at ,a time Avhcii he ivas in the 
l',i!i:: .,s of his maiiliood and his fame. It is a painfal 
record, anil •mq; nould fain believe, with ”.;i' Knight, 
that many of these heart-strii'ken cdiisions urn written 
in a iietitious ciiaracter. Some of tlicin liiid been cir¬ 
culated before 15!)8, in widoli year l‘’r.ancis MorciR, a 
collector, ment’ims Shakspsarc’s ‘.sugared .sonnets among 
his private friends.’ i’lieyAvero not publi.slied till 1609, 
when Thomas Thoriio, a bookseller, gave tbeni to the 
world witb tills eurimis dedication :—‘ To Ihc. tmUj begetter 
of tite.tc etotuimj wnnetti, Mr W. H., all happmes.v, and that 
tdernily promked by our erer-liplny poet, winhel/i the wcll- 
■loisl'ing adrmturer in eetUng forth. — T. T.’ Mr Brown 
considers these sonnets as forming a series of poems, 
the greater part addressed f” some male friend for whom 
lie erdertairc. a jiassion amounting to idolatry, and the 
rennuiuler to a female, his inistres;?, wiioni he charges 
with inflilelity. 'i’liey are full of passion and true 
poetry, hut also marred with the conceit and hyperbole so 
common in that age. Tlie chief inloro.st attaching to 
tiiem is the curiosity to knoiv what jicrson of the times 
was the object of Sh.akspc.are’s enthusiastic regard.’ To 
whom did lie unbosom himself in such confiding .strains:’ 
What man was w orthy of such implicit devotion ? The 
self-iiba,scraent of the great poet is marvellous: the 
passion which seems for a time to have been so fatal to 
his peace, was also destructive of the Tininlincss ami m- 
tegrityoT his Character. ‘Mr W. H.’ is supposed to 
iiBvc been Wiliinm Herbert, afterwards the Tkirl of 
Pembroke, a iibbleman of talent, but ill deserving such 
bpiiiage. The only biographical particulars to be dc- 
a jA taffi-oin the sonnets are, that their author regretted 
flraWljji'^cofessfon iras that of an actor, whence ‘his 
n(l!P(iliiWeiA%d'a-brand;’ and th.at his friend seduced 
from fflfii'kis tnistrCsS-^-whieh offence the poet forgave! 
The'niy^Ct^ which hangs'over these sonnejs, their eare- 
less and coPfaseil an-angemcTit,and the uno^tainty ns 
tb 'thb'pci’son' to whbtn they are addressed, make us 

S ttd to forget that in them Shakspeare seems to speak 
his own ehufaeter. We Would fain see than wholly, 
or in’lpart; proved to be the work of sonic other poet of 
the'agd bf SlliKabeth ; and wC rejoice to think that there 
is ho eyidfence thgt Siiatepeare sanctioned their publi- 

‘ oil, bow much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By itliat awijet OroatiMinli wWoh truth doth give ! ; 

''XtonmJaofesliiWK'lHitfilttar woitdNsa !» 'i , 

Wor that sweet odour which'dotli lndfcUns. , ' ■ ' 


,’rho canliiir-ldooHis have full as doep a dya , 

, A s the |>erfmncd tincture of the I iiscsi 
Hungbn such tluirns, and piny as yantiVnly 
When siimmci'.-, hreath their masked l)uci.s discloiws r ‘ 
Hut for thoir virtue only is their show ( . ‘ ii 

They live nnwoiwd, and unrespeoted fade; 

Ilie to themselves. Sweet rowM do not so; 

, Clf thfir Bwoot dimtlis are suectest udoure imsde.*—54^*' fi 


The tcnde&cy of all the recent researches anti diagpr 
verics as to the chronology of Shakspeare’s.. plays, is/tp 
shoAv that they were written earlier than was formerly 
supposed. The Tempiist was long eonsidered to be Jm* 
latest production, and hence it possessed, as Mr Camp- 
liell finely said, ‘a sort of sntaredness;’ as if ‘conscious ! 
that this was to be his last work, the poet had*beou iur i 
spircid to typify himself as a wise, potent, and benevo- i 
lent mugician.’ The Tempest, however, us lias lately j 
Iieen ascertained, w.us acted at IVhitehall in 16U, i 
' ' !io ami t'le Twelfth Night were produced before j 
^ ' Maobelh :iiid the Komiyv plays Aviye not printed j 

till - ter the deatli (.if tbeir author; and we have no in- 
forniatioii as to their first pcrlbrmatiee on the stage. Ji 
I’erhaps about, the year 100.">, or his fortieth year, may '* 
be eonsiilered the period when b** niiud had attained | 
its full maturity, and hi.s imagination received most of 
its wondrous stores of knowledge, drawn from reading 
and (ibservatioii. He was then prcjiarod to acliieve-r- 
anii he did achieve—the greate.st elTorts of human in¬ 
tellect ill the M-ide realms of poetry. The last mention 
of his name a.s an actor oeeiir.s under the date of April 
1601: and he must have been resident wholly at Btrat- 
ford before ICb'i; for in an irnhmtHre e.xecuted by him i 
ou the loth of March in tlfat year, for tho purchase of j 
.a dwelling-house in the iireeinct of the Blackfriars, ho 
i.s described as ‘ William Bhakspeare of Btratford-upon- 
Avim, in the c.oimty of Warwick, gentlenian.’ He 
j A.-oiilii not have been so designated in a lanidon dueill if 
j be liad continued to reside in the metropolis. ‘ He 
I would iind still living at Stratford,’ says Mr Hunter, 

‘ :dl the, i'aniilies of the bid.ter condition whom he hiui 
left there—the (k)mbe.s, Naahe.s, Keynoldses, Quinoys, 
Badlers, Ijanes, Bishops—who would form for him a ' 
social circle, in which he might find more true enjoy¬ 
ment than ill the intcreourse which he Jiad with Hie 
ingonious and tho great, or in the triumph of his match¬ 
less geuiu.s ovgr the envious people by whom lie had 
lieen surroiindcd.’ He would ijlso occasiotially meet his 
brother poet and friend, Mieliael Hra.yton, Who was a 
frequent visitor at ClilTord, only a mile from Stratford. 
The poet’s owm means were ample, and such as would 
enable liirii to jinietisu a liberal hospitality. 'T^^c in¬ 
come of Shakspeare could nut be less than L. 1500 per 
annum of our present nionoy. His fellow-comedians, 
Alleyn and Burbage, were equally wealthy; so that the 
gains of a theatrical manager and performer were in 
those days, under prudent miinagcnicnt, superior to 
those of most ordinary occupations. Genius and pni- 
dcncc have indeed rarely bden so combined as in tlie 
ease of Bh.akspeare. As an author, be had no idiosyn¬ 
crasies to mar the even flow of his conceptions, or dis¬ 
tort his views of nature; and as a man, he aeeina to 
liiiA'c been distinguishable only by his unaileoted clieer* 
fulness and good nature. . ' 

Our noticc.s respecting ihc life of Sliakspeare would 
be incomplete without tlie passage from Ward’s Hisiry, 
first published in 1839. The Kev. Johu Wttfd'was 
vicar of Stratford from 1648 to 1679. He knttwAJOthing 
personally of the poet; but writing forty-six jfeats after 
his death, he thus recorded a tradition as to that eveni s-r- 
‘ I have heard that Mr Shaksiieai-e was a mt^frsdvWjfe, 
without any art at all. He frequented the pliyis all hi* 
younger time, but in hia elder days lired' At Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two i^ays every, year* and 
for it had a»; allowance so large, that be epejet at Iho 
. rate of .L.1000 a-year,: as'1 have 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a and 

it Boenls. drank.! too htvrdofur: Bhai0pO«fo dih4>bfi;af&Tar 
tliorc (xmtraCted.! . ..k.,'.;.,, :,W:. 

The orf of SbskBpi.‘are .haa hfieH ctroiraased more fully 
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and wlsolj since tlie days of tfiis incurious vicai ; but 
there may he an advtnhratum ot the truth in the report 
of the nierry-njeethig l)etween the three poets. ‘The 
will of Shakspeare was begun on February 25,1615-16, 
nnd couppleted on March 2.5, 1616. Shakspiaare .died 
on April 23d following. There was time, therefore, to 
have re-copied the will; and this must Ifaye been in¬ 
tended. He describes himself us in perfect health when 
the will was made, yet he dies so soon affcnv.ards. This 
looks as if his sic^ess and death were sudden, and 
gives some countenance to the tradition concerning his 
death preserved by Ward.’* 

The corrections and interlineations in the will seem to 
prove that it was a first draught, intended, as Mr Hunter 
supposes, to be re-oopied, while tho feeble and trem¬ 
bling handwriting of tlie poet, seen in the signatures of 
his name, beto.kens haste no less than the pressure of 
mortal sickness. I'lic last warning had come, and there 
was no time for 'dcl.ay— 

• j * Some say, the Genius bo 

Cries, Cow-c! him that, instantly must dir.’ 

\ • '^TroUuf! and CreMida. 

And Shakspeare died on Ivis birthday, ai\d was interred 
ill the church wheij; he was baptised. The affection of 
his relatives raised a fitting monument to his memory. 
But the whole church ma’y he considered liis mausoleutu; 
apd its tall spire rising ahoi e tlie woods of tlie Avon, 
shall, for generations yet to come, fix the eyes of the 
pilgrim-poet and the wanderer from many lanJs. 


THE BANKKUrT’S SON. 

• A NARIIATIVE FOriKOEII OX F.VCTS. 

It sometimes happens that the characters of individuals 
assume a decided form by tli.:! intervention of an unex¬ 
pected incident, or (he being placed in new and respon¬ 
sible situations. Fen', indeed, ivliose lives liave been 
marked by uncommon energy and determiiia.tion, tend¬ 
ing to the accomplishment of a definite purpose, but 
ni^ trace tlusatarting point—the crisis in their iiistory 
—to some event which, by rousing their dormant ('acui¬ 
ties, or exciting'some hitherU slumbering motive, lias 
given a new turn to their habits, and a new colour to 
tlieir live-s. 

George Belmont was in his nineteenth year wlion he 
received a summons to attend tlio .siek-lx'd of his father, 
j wlio, pfttT maintuifling.a 'ligh reputation ns a trade.“- 
j man (Turing the gre.ater portion of Jus life, b.ad failed iu 
business, and whose constitution, already, .shaken by 
cares .and disappointnieuts, sunk under the combined 
evils of iMverty and a keen sense of the degradation he 
believed attemlant upon liis bankruptcy. George w,as 
his eldest cliild. He had received a liberal education, 
and been intended for a physician; but his father’s 
difficulties having deprived him of the means of com¬ 
pleting his professional studies, he hadolitained a situa¬ 
tion in the counting-house of an extensive manufacturer 

in the townOf C-. Up to this period of his life 

George had manifested no extraordinary energy or 
ability, but wa,s regarded bytihis employer as a steady 
well-distiosed youth, possessing merely business talent 
sufficient to enable him to discharge his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Foung Belmont, who was considerably disappointed 
in not tKiiiig able to follow the profession he had chosen, 
who imagined that he had a distaste for mereantile 
affairs, contented himself with the bare performance of 
his prescribed duty, indulging secretly the hope that 
, sdnietliiitg might yet turn up more cpngcniid to .Jiis 
Wishes. From this dream of the futiirh;he wits,iiiO'iil'- 
i when standing by ihfS'b^de -' 

ot ills (lying father—tonse of the respotis'mQitrattitoh- 
• i'*'L , ridust child, and only soti <li^ a vfidoW'ed 

j l^t^t‘i*cattie home to his understanding atid to his 


heart. On George’s arrival' ftt hompi he ftifihd that liis 
father had been tome hours speccifit^sj thdugh' it Was 
evident to his afflicted relatiohs that he retained lull 
possession of his faculties. With tlte anxious senrchiiig 
look BO common to the dying, he gatod notlr on his vrlfe, 
now on his little daughter, and then his eager eye 
sought the countenance of his son, who, struggling witli 
emotion, made a rigorous effort to conduct hinitolf with 
manly fortitude. Replying to the wistful tmd touching 
lodk fixed on him, Grorge said—‘ My dear fkthcr; I 
will, by the help of God, endeavour to supply yitor 
place my mother and sister. I am young and strong. 
For yoiir sake and theirs, I will devote myself to busi¬ 
ness, and do not doubt but 1 shall be able to make tbem 
comfortable.’ And as the youth uttered these words, 
in a voice tremulous with grief, he bowed his head, and 
tears fell thick and fast upon the almost rigid liaml he 
held in his own. 

But it now became evident that, though George had 
in part ryghtly intorpreted his father’s wishes, something 
yet remained unexpressed, which disturlied his last mo¬ 
ments ; for I’c made violent efforts to sjxiak, and with 
much difficulty articulated—‘ I wish to say more— 
something more.’ George stooiied to listen, but could 
only catch the words—‘ Should it ever be in your power 

—m3( sou, promise me-’ It was agonising to wit- 

ne.ss his ineticctual efforts to proceed; but just then the 
truth flashed across his son’s mind, and lie exclaimed 
witii earnestness—‘ I understand j-ou, dear iiither; and 
1 do most solemnlj' immiise, that if itf sliould bo in 
my power, I will jwy your creditors to the uttermost 
farthing; and may God jirosper me a.s. I fulfil this 
promiKC.’ ,* 

A beam of .joyful satisfar.'lion illun)in.itf.d the countc- 
nance of Mr IJidraont. He gr.aspwi tlio Isand of liis son, 
ami apjieared to invoke a ble.ssing upon biiri. 'liie 
weight n-moved from the mind of the suiferer, h( 
tieacefully closed his e^cs, and iu a few hours (.leorgc 
Belmont was fatlierle.ss. 

'i’his pad event proved an epoch in the life of tlie 
young man. Tlie affecting sccac be b,ad witnessed, the 
solcinii engagement lie liad entered into, togellier with 
ins new and lieavy responsibilities, (xombii ed to endow 
liiiii with strengtli of purpose to apply vij'orously to 
bu.siness. Though very young, lie soon rendered iiim- 
self useful and even necessary to ids employer, who was 
glad to secure his services by sucli an increasi; of salary 
as. joined to a trifiing annuity secured to the widow, 
en:i.tiled the family to live in comfort and maintain a 
resixictable upjx'arance. Sliortly after Jier J)u.sband’,s 

death, Mrs Belmont removed to C -, where she not 

only had the advixntage of her son’s society, but was 
also enabled to place her daughter Emily at a gnod 
day school. 

It i.s well known tliat success in any employment 
naturally begets a fondness for it; and thus it proved 
with George Belmont, whose activity and devotion to 
business increased with increasing years. Nor did his 
prosperity tempt him to swerve even in idea from his 
intention to pay the debts which so heavily weighed 
down the spirit of his popr father; but George had yet 
to learn that there may be opposing motives, which 
may render the performance Of duty distasteful and 
difficult. This lesson he was taught by painful expe¬ 
rience. 

Amongst Tlmily’s schoolfellows tliero was one with 
whom slit* formed a close intimacyt and from whose 
society she derived both pleasure and advantage. Aiina 
Burton was about three years older than Eniily. . Her 
father was a solicitor, and though not rieh, he moved 
in society to which the Eelnionts had not access. 
Childish intimacy ripened into friendship as tlie ■two: 
girls approached wottianhood; Through tite biterest of 
Mrs Burton, Emily, when in her eighteenth year, ob¬ 
tained a rituation as dally governess, which furnished 
her-with the nleans of independence, mil enabled her 
Ktill to enjoy the society of her mother and brother. 
The amiable qualiticB'of Bortmv her beauty, 
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■ faileiits, and, above,all, the attention she paid to Mk 
B elmont and Eniily, won the esteem and aflcK;tion of 
George, and inspired him with fresh motives to exer¬ 
tion. Boceiving as much encouragement as a timid 
and respectful lover can expect so long as his sentiments 
remaip undeclared, George for a time indulged in bliss¬ 
ful anticipations of future happiness, though without 
d.i$ttiic;tiy the Ibundution on which they wen^ 

pl^ed. A cessation in the visits of Miss Burton fust 
led him into a train of uneasy reflections on this subject, 
and compelled him to deal fiiithfully with bis own heart, 
and to investigate his intensions. From his sister, G eorge 
learned that there was no diminution in Miss Jlurton’s 
regard lor Iter. On tlie contrary, Emily declared that 
she found her increasingly kind and attentive, with tliis 
only difference, that she avoided all occasions of inter¬ 
course with her brother. It was evident, then, tliat she 
was influenced eitlier by coquetry or tlie wishes of luii 
friends, A little consideration eouvincod^George that 
the latter was the true reason. 

And now followed a struggle between duty and ineli- 
natioii—the most severe, perhaps, to which a'young 
wan similarly (ureunistaneed can be exposed. I'roin 
the period of Ins father’s deatli, young Bcliuont liad 
ooserved tlie must rigid economy, d’enying liiinself evcai 
the reasonable and proper indulgences suitable to bis 
age, in order to lay by part of bis earnings towards the 
aceomplishnient of Hint oiijeet which he looked upon 
as the most sacred and important of his lil'c. 'J’tiough 
tins pious fund, was not yet sufficient to enahio him to 
ri'iiev.n Ids pledge, lie was master of a smu large 
enough to place Jam in a situation to aslt tin Inmd of 
iiis beloved* Anna. Delay might endanger the happi¬ 
ness of ids vfliole life. He could not hear that tlie 
woman he loved should labour under the imputation of 
indulging a preference for one wdio did not possess the 
sanction of her parents, or-wlm was re.garded iiy then; 
as at! inferior, liesides, it would only he delaying the 
payment of Ids father’s debts; his intentions would re- 
iniiiu the same—Ids exertioins receive additional stimulus 
from Anna’.s approval and sympathy. AVitli such argu¬ 
ments did George for a tiiiie endeavour to jiersuade 
himself that he miglit, witlumt injustice, defer the exe¬ 
cution of his long-treasured project; but. Anally, a sense 
of light triumphed, and Ids renewed determination to 
redeem lii.-., ;aedge imparted to Ids agitated and troubled 
spirit a degree of peace to wliieli he had been for some 
time a stranger. 

The aff’cction which George IJelmnnt boro Ids mother 
operated as a powerful motive to bis perseverance in 
the path of duty. Her confidence in him was, he knew', 
unbounded. The hope that he would bt: the instrument 
of wiping away the only blot upon the memory of Iier 
beloved husband, had hitherto proved the cordial wldeh 
had sustained and cheered lier during tlie seclusion and 
privations of her widowhood, imparting to lier deep dug 
years something of the hopefulness of youth, as slie 
fondly pictured the time wlien, through tlie medium of 
the son, the honour of the father should be fully estab¬ 
lished, and her children receive the rew'ard of their 
virtuous exertions and self-denial in the respect of the 
wise and good. To disappoint these cherished hopes, 
an 1 betray the trust reposed in him, George felt to be 
impossible; and he regarded it as most fortunate that, 
just at this time, he was requested by his employer to 
undertake a journey to America. Tlie*mlssion about 
to be intrusted to him was important and eonfidential. 
The pe.riod of his stay was uncertain; but, on tlie other 
hand, the pecuniary advantages it held out were con¬ 
siderable j and it was even hinted tliat a partnership 
might prove the result of a satisl’actory arrangement of 
tho business. * 

When George communicated to his mother the offer 
the liad received,; she at once advised him to accept it, 

. adding; that, idle loss of his society would be more than 
’oowiMusated for ;hjr lier conviction that both his bodily 
oM^^atal health would be benefited by the change. 
jLWJtti idhcritj^did this judichnis paceat sttpcf' 


intend the necessary preparations for his departui-..', 
wisely avoiding all unnecessary and sentiraental regrets; 
and whilst both mother and son refrained from explana¬ 
tions respecting tlie principal reason which reconciled 
tlieni to the separation, they fully understood and ap¬ 
preciated the generosity and delicacy of each otber.;J^j_, 

We hopesaur readers w-ill not condemn George 
confess thiit lie actually sailed for New York 
making a single effort to communic<ate with tiih 
of Ids afl’cetijiis; and Anna—but we forbear 
gating minutely the state of the lady’s feelingsit WQ1*.“ 
suffice to s:iy, that, allowing for the due proportion of "I 
the self-intticted torments towhicii lovers arcjiable, she i 
htlieved that slie discerned the true State of the case, 
and, .strong in faith, she hoped for the best. 

VVe will pass over the eighteen,, iiiontlis spent liy Mr 

-'moiit in the United States, and” introduce him again 
. leaders at the end of tliat time, greatly iniproyed 
I. in manner and circumstances. , Extensive,inter- : 
course with the world, juined to the ihformatiim lie had 
gaiii(.;d in bis travels, bad done mucii to correct tlie topv* 
retiring and almost bashful demeanour of the clerfe-''' 
wlio.se sedentary and retired liaAits had kept him igno¬ 
rant of the forms of poll,shed society. Having skilfully 
transacted tlie Intsiiiess on wliich lie was sent, he had 
received as the reward of his exerlions a small shitre in 
tlic lucrative concern to whose interests lie luid unre- 
niittiiigly devoted hiiii.self for the la.st ten years; and,, 
though hut a month liad elapsed since his arrival In 
ICiiglaud, lie liad liad ample time to prove the truth of i 
the proverb—‘ Men will ijiraise thee when thou doest 
well to thyself.’ 

‘ A month! can it he only a month since my son’s 
return home?’ thought Mrs Belmont, as slie sat await¬ 
ing tlie return of the young people from au evufiing 
party given by George’s late employei, for tlie express 
purpose of introducing Mr Belmont to a select circle of 
ids friends; ‘and yet Ilow many c-vents seem crowded : 
into that sliort s))ace. My dear George a servant, no ^ 
longer, hut a partner in the most extensive coucerffij||»^‘ 

G-; ids long-hoarded and hardly-earned saviiigrifi- 

creii.sed to an amount suflicient to enable liini to call : 
together the creditors of his father, aiid*satisfy alLtlieir ■ 
just demands; and my daiigliter—my modest; afllic- 
tiouate Eiuil^—enabled, by bis me:ins, to mix bn |(Sfms 
of eiiuality witli tJie societj' she is fitted to -ijfe 
“ Surely goodness and miTCy have followed liifii" aiid i 
my “ mourning is turned into rejoicing.” ’ As these 
and similar reflections passed thr#ugh the mind of the 
mother, her heart swelled with emotions of gralStude to 
Him who lias styled liini,sclf the God of the fatlierless 
and widow. She was arou.scd by earriagcrwhecds, and 
in a few minutes was joined by lier ehildrea., 

‘ Ob, inarama!’ exclaimed Emily, as she jr^nily em» 
braced her, ‘ you should have been with us this evening 
to witness your son’s triumph. 1 assure you Mr Bel¬ 
mont tias created quite a sensation, and been the lion of 
the party.’ 

‘Nay, you do injustice to the successful debut of 
Miss Belmont,’ ob.served her brother gaily; ‘what think . 
you, mother, of our little demure governess setting iip 
for a belle?’ ^ 

‘ But, seriously,’ inirsuedthe young lady, ‘it lias been 
highly amusing to witness the polite attentions we have 
botli received from persons who lately would have 
treated us as inferiors, Mr Burton, especially, was ex¬ 
tremely cordial, and so pointed in bis behaviour to 
George, that Anna was evidently distressed, by it, and 
I thought her miusually reserved. If t am not mis- 
. taken, he gave you a pressing invitation to his house, 
Mr Belmont?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied George, ‘1 am happy to say Jie did. 
And now, mother, if you are not too tired and steely, I 
should be glad to ask your advice on a subject, <^;gif6at 
importance to me.’ 

‘I understand yon, my dear son, and my adviM isr- 
matiy:. Hitherto your ^ition and circuniBtances have 
prescribed silence as yotir; ivisest and most honourable 







'Now yoUr altered situation ittd ctcelltiBt firo- 
spbcts leave j’oa at liberty fo ur^ your' suit. ‘ I i»k^ 
and beliere you possess the esteem of our ■deal? Aitak 
You liave my cordial approbation and blessing.’ 

* Thank you; 'this is Only wlint I ekpocted from yoij, 
dear mother; but I feel far from sanguine as to my ^0* 
cess. I tlihik^that is. I hope—Anna and I understhnd 
eachUther j but^ notwithstanding Mr Burtoft’^ apparent 
cordiality, "I Apprehend some difficulty r^pecting the 
disposal I am about to make of my ready money. Yon 
know' JT iStmbt marry without funds, and I fear he Will 
nei^liy AakO'me any advance, nor sanction the ne- 
cdtSsjcy'delay. In that case, what I am to do is the 
quAtWort.’* 

‘AVoidd it not be advisable to wait until you have 
rti^Thiecreditors, and settled the business?’ Sugffested 
l^tjsllelmbnt. • 

Dear •mother, no. I cannot consent to keep Anna 
longer in suspense. I arq no stoic, and my exj)erictnce 
this night has convinced me that it would be unjust to 
I her to postpone my declaration. No, noj I will seal niy 
'fiite to-morrow; and if Mr Burton rai.ses objections, 
Anna will at all eventsjenow that I am not to blame.’ 

Having made tliLs magnanimous resolve, George went 
to bed, but not to sleep. Excited by liis recent inter¬ 
view -with Miss Burton, whose mi.alleeted delicacy and 
womanly reserve had charmed and touched liim", and 
agitated by doubts and fears as to the result of liis in¬ 
terview with her father, Ik: iay rnininating upon liis 
prospects ; and when at last he fell into an uncc.sy 
' slumbfer; his dreams Averc but a eontimmtion of his 
waking reveries. • 

■With a beating heart did our hero knock at tJie door 
of Mr Burton’s house on the following morning, luii! re¬ 
quest a private audience of that gentlonian. On being 
ushered into the library, George at once explained the 
object of his visit rvith the eloquence wiiich true feeling 
never fails to inspire, urging his long-elierishod nircetion, 
and touching slightly upon the pain and anxietj' he had 
endured whilst following the course he deemed lionour- 
•able with his sense of the relative positions of Miss 
Burton and himself So far all seemed Brosjierous, 

• Nothing could^jceeed the urbkhity of Mr Burton, '.vho 
‘ 'warhily commended the line of conduct pursued by h.is 
young friend, and expressed hiniself much obliged by it; 
Vbut when George proceedgfl to state briefly and simply 
the obligations iniich devolved upon him, previous to 
' .'^is settlement in life, he was listened to with eon- 

S ' rained politeness. In rain did he pause in his rela- 
sn for an expressioif of synipatliv or look of approha- 
■ A silent bow was the only token vouchsafed by 
' Bis auditor. Embarrassed, he scarcely knew why, George 
found hiinself at the end of his story with a conscious¬ 
ness that Be bad utterly failed in making the impression 
he had desired. After a pause of a few moments, dur¬ 
ing which’ Mf Burton appeared waiting in expectation 
of some for^EU? communication, lie said, ‘You are not 
so'young a man, MrBelmoni not so ignorant of the 
World, as'to entertain any romantic notions respecting 
love in a eotfoge,' 1 presume; I am therefore at a loss to 
understand yonr precise motive in honouring me with 
this explanation.* liVith increased confusion George 
replied that he had hoped fojt Mr Burton’s advice (he 
had well nigh said assistance). He considered it his 
duty thus explicitly to state his circumstances previous 
to making any attempt to ascertain the sentiments of 
Miss Burton towards himself, a point on which he felt 
, naturally most scAicitous; and his prospects being now 
good, he trusted a little dday would not prove a serious 
Ot^ection. ‘ : . • 

‘Certaittly not,’ was Mr Burton’s reply; ‘ but since' 
you have ^pressed a, wish for my Advice, you must 
^ow w^'bq^jjy^gpSEithinfc the intention you Onter- 
P^^'^tb^t^^PiSTather’s affairs, though It does great 
*8 rather singular, and the 
^IgttiOH t^riiiiitglnary than real. It is well known 
mlstortuhes were the resdlt "pf uotoi 

:^|IWiro mrefimsMucet, and of Any miebOliafe obTOs 


part,' He acted‘thiteuglfofafr’‘‘mW arid 

ub blame cairpotSil^ attaoh' tb - Itappeati 

to me nnheCeOsary'tnab: jmu'should'-hifeoipfonieneeiycftir' 
self for the feake of-doing What neithEW'law nor equity 
requires’ Of yEni;’'-;-,5 

• I Will not attempt to aj?gae the pmnt With jmn, sir/ 
George inoElcstly arisWered-; ‘but P must 'Temibd- you 
that I am b()cmd'by a voluntary -and fikdemn promise, 
given at' a 'time when sneh 'ehgngementB-are deemed 

mostsatired;'''V ''' .j. 

‘■Well, Wtill/iY^lned Mr Burton; ‘therein rio’need of 
hurry. ' Ijet merefemmend yoii to take time to recon¬ 
sider the matter. Do nothing in haste; my young friend. 
A few years cannot affhet the spirit of :tlie-prEunise. 
Allow me to recall your wOrdS; I hofie a little delay will 
not proA’ti a serions objection.’ Here Mr Bttrton indulged 
in a patronising laugh; then rising, he added, ‘In the 
meantime, 1 shall he happy to introduce you to Miss 
Burton, with whom you can tiilk over this wi-ighty 
iiffair. The influence of tVie. ladies is, we: know, most 
powerful; mnl should you decidi: to make use of the cash 
for a thiie, I shall rEiise no ohstacU: ts: your wishes, and 
rcqpret that my affairs will not admit of my doing more 
at present.’ 

'riio mortification .and di8.appointmc;nt George had 
cxpE:vicneed during this convcrs:ition were amply fttonc<l 
for hy the eordisdity with wliioli Anna sympatliiswl in 
his views, and strengthoned his purposes. IT.ad her 
father commended hi.s intentions, anfi offered to find 
him means of m'.nrying Avithmit delay, he E'ould not 
liavo haei a lighter heart, or more buoyant’spirits, than 
v. erE' tin: re.sults of lvi.s explanation with the shinghtcr, 
in whose aiTeE:tion and const.ancy ho felt Tjnltonndcd re- 
liiincf. TriEC, their unitin must be postpESiE'd, and that 
tE) an indefinite perioi!; 'OEit they shonhl comrnEmce life 
free and unshaekled, indebted to their mutual prudenEvs 
atid self-denial for tliat inElopcnds-nce which they only 
E'an appreciate will) hsive kiiEwn the misery arising from 
a Io.acl of debt. 

About a week after GE:orge’s interview with Jlr Bur¬ 
ton, tliat gt;ntlem!'.n, wliil.st seated at breakfiist, glanE:ing 
over tlie cEEunty nmrspEijiEii', oliservcd. to his no sraull 
SEirprisE:, an advcrtisE:nient nEhlressed to tin- E'rcditors Eif 
the l.a .e Mr Belinont, ajipointing an ewly day for the 
oxaniination and discharge Eif their res-pective clainiK. 
■With El mixture of sarcasm and vexation, he eomuicntcEl 
upon what he styled the quixotic fEilly of the cool and 
unimpEissioned lover lie congratulated liis daughter on 
possc.ssing. To his remarks Anna listenExl in silem®; 
but tiie expression of her fluEi countenance, and hitr 
wIieiIe; demeanour, eviriEKd such perfect (xmtentnient, 
such c-nlm and settled happiness, that the man of the 
world was al).ashed, as the c»nviction flashed across his 
mind that his child enjoyed a felicity superior in kind, 
and more lasting in duration, than ever could result 
from the realisation of the nio.st brilliant schemes ef a 
merely selfish nature. There are moments when the 
most WEirldly characters are compelled to Ixjlieve in the 
existence of disinterested virtue ; 'and it is seldom such 
belief reaches the understanding threrngh the tnediwa 
of tliEi affections, without exercising a bcnEifleial abd 
softening influence. Certain it is, tSnt' frtaii-this ttme 
Mr Burton refrained from any EdlusionS ' to- GuEirgelfl 
folly; and though he stood aloof from ressiBriHgactive 
service to the lovers, lie Offered no obstacle to Mr Bel¬ 
mont’s visits ns his daughter’s afflanned husband. '/ h-ii 

A little moib than a year elapsed'Mr il!blin6nt?i 
return froth America, before he'found hiinself s«bTe to 
offer a home to his beloved Anno. It wohM ^mbtleBs 
have requiroEl a much longer limej hn<l not hefisvifehes 
and views been moderate as his own. ■ Wko can d.esEaibC 
his httjppinoss aS'liO sat by the <dekr'bright :fl:re/‘Oni his 
owd hearth, his wife by his #{d#/fttlly alive to the s Weet 
influeiieee of home and domeBrio enjoymeuti beigiit«aed 
by the consciouswess Aha* to his owin persavering exer* 
tions he was Indebted for his present poMtJon and jwo-. 
8pC(3tS. i ■ 1 

^fhe young pcxiple had been married enlyid immthi 
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and had ^ti«t:r«^ay j*»torwd from tour, 

Tiie fiieiids EMO^wod' to vralcome theHyrere departi^ 
The «kiU and'good^lraBte ofKiiuIy^, who Irad duriog tliejr 
absence ajTMjged;,their little establMhinent, had been 
warmly commended by the bride, who wiis by no means 
inaensihle to the importanoe of being mietreas of a house 
sUe cogld, eail her own. It was . Saturday evening. The 
morrow .mwat uslier tliem into the little world of which 
henuefbrwardthey should form a part; and there are few 
young couples, with affection as true and strong as tlieirs, 
but regret tile termination of the iparriage excursion. 
To mix in general society, i^ve and receive the visits of 
mere acquaintances and engage in tiie every-day busi¬ 
ness of life, appars, under such circumstances, no incon¬ 
siderable sacrifice. So thought our bride and hride- 
groom, who discussed their future plans, and indulged 
in past reminiscences on this evening witli as much 
seriousness as if they aiiprehendod it was tlie last they 
should spend alone. 

‘ And now, Anna,’ inquired George, ‘ tell me candidly, 
do you not regret advising me to reject the ottered loan 
of my partner, that we might have commenced life with 
a little more style?’ ‘ No, indeed, 1 do not.’ 

‘ Bnt, dearest, only consider the remarks your genteel 
acquaintanees will make on the very plain" and mipre- 
I tending furniture, and tlie smallness of tlie liousc.’ 

‘ Fortunately 1 shall not hear their remarks,’ returned 
she hiugliing; ‘ and if I did, I could assure them that 
I 1 have more pleasure in knowing tliat what we possess 
I is truly our own. than all the borrowed style lu the world 
: conh! afford hie.’ 

I ■ To say nothing of the pleasure your generous heart 
i esperienees, in the sacrifice you made for my mother,' 
i added her hn^liaiid with tenderness. 

! * Oh, George, let that subject never more he mentioned 

' between ns. You humble and mortify me by such allu¬ 
sions. I must indeed be selfish to hesitate between tlie . 
: comfort of our dear parent aild a silver te.'i-service, whicii 
after all 'tt'oulil have been rather out of place here.’ 

‘ Yet your fatlier gave you money for that expre.ss 
purpose, and how can you account to him for its non- 
I appearance ?’ 

‘ Oh, as to that, I shall preserve a discreet silence. T 
i hardly e.xpcct he will inquire into the Wstory of iby 
1 magnificent dowry.’ 

I • if be should, 1 will provide you with an answer,’ 
i said George, rising and unloidcing a small closet placed ; 
i in a recess, and displaying to tlie astonished gaze of his 
I bride a handsome collection of jilate, consisting of tea ' 
I and coffee equipagti, salver, cake-basket, and candlestick. 

‘My dear Georgy liovr came you by these expensive 
articles?’she inquired. 

I Her husband placed a ktter in her hand, and gently 
I drawing her to the sofa, sat by her side as she read it. 
j It was from tlie creditors of the late MrHelniont, and 
I was dated two months previous to the time of George’s 
' marriage. Its puiport w’as to inform him that, w'h.iful 
I to o&r him a testimonial of their esteem, they liad 
j made a selection of plate, wliich they trusted wmuld 
peuve acceptable in the interesting circnmstan(K 2 s in 
wfait^ they understood him to be placed. To tins an- 
niaincement was subjoined a list of the articles. Various 
m'ere the emotions of the young wife as she read. Feel¬ 
ing »®f gratified affection, however, predominated j and, 
flying no words to express tliem, a few unbidden tears ; 
fell bn the latter as she quietly riffolded it. Her fond 

j hariatmi kiss^ them away. * «.. , 

0 ‘ You do not inquire why I kept this afniir a secret, 
iw remarked. , ,, 

' * I suppose you wished to give me an agreeable sur¬ 
prise ?’>Bhe repfikd. ; _ : I 

? I did at first } but when your, father presented you 
with - roimey to purchase plate, and you insisted ffpon 
applying it to -Hiy; motiieFs use 1 loved you ^so itehrjy 
for your eolf-deniftl, that I almost feared to break the 
charm-by teill^ you of our riehess - so l put ** off, that 
I might the* longer admire my wife’s superiority , to the 
foiW«e.'0£her.«dofe::i.Y;' .y,--.! ... • 


• Yoitr wife thanks you; but. you overrate my philo ¬ 
sophy ,if you iuiagiiie. that I shall llbt. feel,pride, nud 
pleasure in the sios-session of this dcUcafe and .iy.ell- timed 
present.’ • , ,-u 

‘.Thenyou will not think it but of place our 

sm^ house, ell, Anna?’ . . : “ 

‘‘No,,truly; I can think nothing out ofplabe- wn^ 
serves to refund me that your noble and aisinteregtqd 
conduct hks gained the esteem and approbation yiWYgO 
well merit’ ’ i,. it,., 

‘ liathcr, my dear wife, let this costly gift serve to Ins 
sjure us with a thankful recollection of the past tlia^ip 
all our future struggle between incliaation and duty, 
wo may be enabled to exercise the sclf-contrcl M'hich.nt 
thi.s moment so greatly augments our happiness,’ 

With such views and principles, it is almost needless 
to add that the llelmonts continued a prosperous ani 
■- i, --y family. In the cour.se of time Emily.married, 

. me approbation of her mother .and brother. In tllq,, 
J.. . c of lier daughter Mrs Bdmont found ,a cunifortaide 
liomo, and lived many years, surrounded by her chil- , 
dren's chililren, fully reali.sing the trutli (.>f the wise* 
man’s saying—‘ The just walUeth in his; integrity ; bis 
children arc blessed tti'ter him.’ ’ 


‘MOLLY DOOSLES.’ 

A sauTcu OF inisH cn.iiiAori:i!, 

nv Mils S. C. HALL. 

1 DO not know why the active, quick, iiitcUigent, ,‘ind ' 
most decidedly mini lilt’-e beggar-woman I reineinbt‘r 
in my young days w.ss called Doodles. Doodles must 
have been one of those nicknasnes wliieh the Irish, 
from the highest to the lowe.st, are so fond of bestowing. 

If evtiv begging was a principhs rather than a necc;*ity, 
it was in the case of poor Molly, cJlie could toit, 
spin, sew, and she would do all the.so oc(nis!onally,i..and 
for a brief time; but notliing could induce her to aewpe 
j)aymcnt for labour; and if asked for assistance^ she 
would invariably take ‘ butt',’ or-.d absent herself al-* 
together for a month or move from ^tViose who would 
have acted as her taskmasters. The B^jnnow cottagers 
knew this; iind the dw-ellers on the moor managed to 
keep Molly Doodles frequently occupied, by leaving ‘.a 
rock of flax’ untouched on the wheel, or a stookiligjust 
‘set up’ on the needles, or’a shirt half made bn tiie 
table, when she came in sight, knowing full well-^ig.tiihe 
little woman’s activity would prevent her sitting (jiiict. 
She would enter the cabin with *ho usual .benedictfoU 
of ‘ God save all here’—l)e ioiniediately invitefifto take 
an ‘air of tlie fire,’ or a ‘ sIuifU tif tlie pipe.’ And aftqr 
she was sufficiently wanned .and comforted, she would 
untie the blue clo:ik which draped the ‘hump’.of sun¬ 
dries— meal, potatoes, a blanket, tea-kettle, and a 
change of clothes—that were strapped over her,shoul¬ 
ders. She would then loosen her pack; and, without' - 
any invitation, begin to sing a song.., Of course the 
household croTfded round Molly, to listen to her wild : 
and pleasing melody; and after a little tiu>6> without 
breaking off', she would draw to ‘ the wheel,’ or take np 
‘the needles,’ or the shirt, wid work away---uev^ 
putting down what she commenced until it Was finiglied, 
Her knitting was a sort of magical performance i lier 
thick litUo lingers flying like lightning—twist, over- 
twist, over; while the ball roU^ until it recied from 
unusual activity. 

Molly’s gray restless eyes were as unceasingly em¬ 
ployed as her tongue and fingers j yet she bore the 
amiable character of never fetching or carrying,‘ exe^ 
for good.’ Sim had a purely benevolimt mindgeldran 
beggpng for herself, but begging 
and .helpless pf her.; m.altitudinquiMlKM^pte'l|iiR|hltS. 
were large and courw i. .but. 

.wrinkied;iexpressiqa ..of ..hutim^iil^liEfral^PlMi^ded 
aroqud viter month.; .'Pm, 

was. ..8(>fi;:'.:Sind.,musical:tv.'andYi.wnl^^Iil!Hy|mtA:.'%re 
always .!Con<!Wsd'i bysagtttdi. 
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tMee year* she was invaHiably accompanied by a loDKi 
lean^ ugly dog, that was disliked not only by the weU*- 
fhd creatures of its own sp^ios, as a matter of coarse, 
but by ah Molly’s friends and patrons. 

‘ Aledly,’ I said to her one day, ‘ I wonder you endure 
that horrid dog.’ 

‘ Bare, if I didn' t, no one else would, miss^’ 

Yes, that is quite certain: it’s very u^ly.’ i 

' The ugly and the handsome are sent into tlie world 
together; and if the Lord above gives a share of the 
univarse to them both, sure we have no right to take it 
from them. Bedsides, what’s ugly in your sight, miss 
(saving yer presence), isn’t ugly in mine. The craythur 
hasn't a shimmer of light in his poor ould eyes, and yet 
it would be mighty hard, when he turns their darkness 
on ine, to refuse him—the bone of the piece of meiit 
j ye’re going to order me this first of the blessed month 
i of May j and poor Judy O’Lyini, and her five fatherless 
I children, waiting for it, acd they not able to raise tbeir 
heads after the fever for want of a little nourishment’ 

!•,, ‘ Molly, you could get plenty of work to do, and earn 
I mon^ lor Mrs O’Lynn and her family, if you pleased.’ 
j * It would be a long time before I ct)ul(i earn the price 
I of the meat your ladyship’s going to order me. And, 
i sure, the only pleasure I have in life is doing a hand's 
i turn, just for love—that’s all. There’s no use, dear, in 
1 yer evening any sort of slavery to me. I’ll walk night 
! and day, and go on my bare knees from this to Newry, 
j to serve any poor Cliristian tliat’s in throuble, let alone 
i you, or the'likes of you; so give me the meat and God 
reward you. And there’s lied dy the Hanger, poor man. 
■Well, darling miss, I know he takes the drop some¬ 
times ; but he’s ould, dear, and liis wife’s left liim.’ 

‘When, Molly?’ 

‘ 'fhe other day, miss, that’s fdl. She died, dear, of a 
suddent^ and to kill the grief, alanuan!—ah, sure it 
! isn’t that’d excuse it—for it's a sin and a folly—but, 
my darling, the heart throuble and the temptation ; but 
he’s as good as booksworn at the priest’s knee against 
^it, when the first mnntlis over. It’s tlie only way he 
has to quell the throuble; and I’ll not say a word for 
him now, dear, ubtil his month’s up for the drink. If 
he keeps anotlfcr month from it, then you’ll ask vour 
grandpapa, dear, to give him i p.'ur of trou-sers. Mr 
Gray has prjmriMd me a coat—one of his s<'arl('t hunt¬ 
ing-coats, avonfneen; and I have a waistcoat for him 
in' iriy tc,a-kettle, so that the craythur will go dacent to 
his grave) Do, dear; that’s a darling. It’s mighty tall 
ye’re growing, and like yer graudmother, jewel—the 
licavena'lie her bed!’ 

Molly we» k lieroine too; though her heroism w^as 
nol'^WWftrd^, it was long remembered. She was wading 
ti|j#augh the Scaur one morning, when she saw a gentle- 
Hiaii well known for his parsimony, and distinguished 
from the numerous family of Whites, of which he was a 
ipember, by the name of ‘ White Shadow ’—a lean, thin, 
piuched up, bungry-looking' man, with a full purse and 
' an im{)erturbable heart. He was coming down the pass 
when she first saw him; mid just as She had waded 
tliroBgh the water, White Shadow entered it. Several 
, cockle-gatherers were busied in ‘the slob,’ and stood 
still to see him p.ass over on his half-starved steed. 
Whether the horse was too w^k to encounter the cur¬ 
rent, or aoroe spirit moved it to get rid of its master, it 
is impossible to tell; but in less than two minutes the 
1 Sh^low was struggling with the salt sea current, and 
crying for assistance. ‘Will none of you help him?’ 
said Molly Doodles, unfastening her bundles of beggary. 
Some of tlie men shook tlieir'rags, and laughed, wliile 
the hnlf.nakedurcMnsscreained like frighted sea-mews;, 
in another moment the brave Uttiie woman had plunged 
in to the retci;^ swimming strongly and stouriy, until 
she brought Mm'ito sliore amid the slioute of the cockle- 
gatherers; w^o,‘ifeongh they made no attempt to rescue 
’'the man, hod'^ved the horse. 

'' ' ‘Gbod igomM, Molly ; gd^ woman,’ exclaimed the 
v,e^ping shivering "White Shadow, looking mmre 
I hy^^e the wneck cf debased humanity, T . tQiMd 


woman—dea^me, how warm, and stoui;, and rosy you 
look!’ knd tWi he fumbled in his: pocket, and at last, 
while the cockle-gatherers crowded round to see what 
Molly would receive as a reward for her bravery, he 
drew forth a coin, and placed it in her hand. • 

‘ Show us, show us; is it gold, Molly; is it gold ?’ they 
inquired. 

Molly opened her palm, still swollen from the exertion 
of saving a drowning man, and there, shrinking into the 
smallest possible comjmss, as if tlioroughly ashanied of 
itself, was a solitary old-fashioned silver sixpence! 

‘ And is that all, is that all?’ they exclaimed. 

‘Ann,’ repeated Molly, looking at the Shadow from 
head to foot, wretched and miserably miserable as ho 
was—‘ Ann, boys dear; and isn’t it enovgh for saving the 
likes of him?’ She turned off with a light 'scoriiiul 
laugh, and bestowed the reward upon tl»e next beggar 
site met. 

Tlie niiser_ was no longer called the White, but the 
Si.\'petuiy Shadow; and tlie name continued with him, 
and to his memory, to this day. 

Molly flouri.shed in the old times of Irish teggavv; 
but of all the beggars 1 ever know, she possessed the 
most originality, the most ready and gentle wit. If you 
refused her one thing, she would ask you for another; if 
you denied that, for a third. It was impossible to get 
rid of lier, for no one bad the heart to treat liarshly the 
poor beggar whoso benevolence was socager .and earnest, 
and who was never suspected of falsehood or selfishness. 
The door was never shut against Tier; and her singular 
—indeed 1 iiifiy well call it pcvuliar —cleanliness was 
always a pleasure to witness. She was also the champion 
of all the ‘great ancient ould families*'“and if you 

asked lier what she gof last at Mr O-\liis, or t.)- 

the other, who were known fo be of fallen fortunes, 
Molly would answer, ‘ Troth, dear, 1 never go near 
the place at .all .at .all now-, I wouldn’t take the bredth 
of my nail from ’em —not I indeed; 1 only pay ni)' diitr 
to the fine old gentleman as he comes from mass, drop¬ 
ping down on my two hare knees, and praying fur liiiu 
heart and satvl, as he jiasscs by : and iny spirit is su(di, 
that I’d knock every heart off that would wear a hat 
before him; cock ’em up with hats, indeed, to (M)ver 
their eooluns, and the like of him to tlic fore! No, dear, 
m}* heart’s too sore for his honour to trouble him with a. 
sorrow, which now—God help us!—he couldn’t cure! ’ 

When Molly’s dog died, she adopted a little blind boy 
insteiul of her blind quadruped, a fatherless and mother¬ 
less child ; but her love for him did not make her forget 
the necessities of others. She tormented us just as 
usual. The twy, she said, was taken care of by all who 
took care of her; but that was no reason why she 
wasn’t to speak a w'ord for the iwor travelling Christians, 
who were, like herself, the pilgrims of beggary to their 
life’s end. 

She was very liberal in her promises of rewards here¬ 
after to those who complied with her requests, pray¬ 
ing for ‘ God to mark ’em to glory,’ to ‘ lighten their 
path, and pour blessings down on ’em day and night.’ 
‘Crownsin heaven’ were always insured to those who 
bestowed their gifts cheerfully—the heavens wore cer¬ 
tain to be their bed; and they were secured all 'man¬ 
ner of earthly joys—-the fruits of the blessings of the 
poor: but these are the ordinary prayers of beggary. 
Molly often soared higher; and her promise concerning 
the clothes sha begged for Re<idy the Banger, to eimWu 
him to walk dacent to his grave, is wottn remetolwr- 
ing. It was many months before Keddy continued a 
month sober; but at last he did so, and then Molly 
set about recovering her ‘ daims.’ She slung the j acket 
end waistcoat over her shoulder in triumph, and caUed 
forth her eloquence to obtdn the other garment. * Sure 
it’s not leaving him. trusting to a coat and wtdsteoat to 
walk dacent to his grave youM be ! I’ll go bail he’ll not 
go back to'the whisky. Oh, then; wisharoguel if St 
Tathrick hadoplylianished it bgtof theoq^tty! Now 
do» yer tonmit,: gi Va E Jtteb wi^P^ltord wilt in¬ 
crease yer store every hour of sure, jt 
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isn't hardening' yer heart you’d be against the poor! 
The young lady said she’d ax it from yon, after he’d 
had liig fling flw a month, and tlicn took up with dacency 
and quietness for antrther: do, and may the Lord bless 
and prosper you.. Sure yer honour wouldn’t be worse 
Utan the other gintlemen tliat's helping him ; an’ if yer 
honour can throw in a tlirifle for the widow Gillispie’s j 
son that has the sickness, we’ll be ever thankful, God 
help us!’ 

At last a bargain was struck, that if the required gar¬ 
ment w'as pven, Molly was to ask nothing else during 
the next six months. TJhis she promised, cunningly 
qualifying it with, ‘ I’ll ask nothing else /rom yer honour,' 
whidi left her at lil)erty to torment every other member 
of the family. At length the trousers were bestowed. 

‘ ’I’here!’ she exclaimed, ‘ there, lleddy, it’s in luck ye 
arc, yo ould villain of a craythurl but that’s a poor thing 
—that’s a iMX)r thing in conipuri,sun—a poor thing to ye; 
honour’s share!’ 

• Aly share, Molly*?’ inquired the good-natured old 
genthanaii;' and wliat’s that, 1 pray you?’ 

'Ye’re here now!’ continued Molly, apostrophising 
the garments; ‘ye’re here now; but ye’U he in ytory 
hefhre him, ye will; and isn’t it in hiek his honour will 
'oe t!u;n, wlien ye yioe evidence of his charity!' 

I’oor Molly! the last time I saw lier she was old, but 
still companioned by the blind boy she had fostered 
when a child. They were sitting by the road-side, and 
Iw was playing on the flute the airs slie used to sing. 

I inquired i5she still hogged for others, or asked charity 
fr.i- herself? ‘ Not for myself,’ she answered ; ‘ every one 
iikes this boy’s luusie, and he’s very good to ;ne—God 
bless him !'* .So now I only licgylw coffins and shrouds for 
ilu'se who muSl soon did' I’oor old Mollv ! 


rilOVEKBIAL SAYINGS—i'i’.ENCli ANU 
ENGLISH. 

ooiiN Uav, in the preface to his collection of.English 
I’roYerhs, remarks that a proverb ‘ i.s usually defined as 
an instructive sentence, or common and pithy saying, in 
which more is generally designed than ejqiressed; famous 
fur its peculiarity and elegance, and tlierefore adopted 
by the learned as well as the vulgar, by wliicli ’tis dis¬ 
tinguished iVom counterfeits that want sueli .authority.’ 
rr.overbs, therefore, generally consisting of such quaint 
and apt phrases as are easily r dained in the memory, 
have been used by all nations to convey some piece of 
moral advice or warning. So universal are many of the 
most popular of them in their application, that the same 
appear, with slight modification, in nearly every lan¬ 
guage that is spoken upon eartli. Equivalents for many 
_^of Oie most striking of the proverbs used in this country 
“are found not only in Arabia, I’ersia, and Turkey, but 
in China. 

All industrious and learned French.author has com¬ 
piled a very useful work on the proverbs of his own 
conntry in connexion with parallel adages of other re¬ 
gions ;* from which it is our purpose to translate a few 
'ajrjous and entertaining passages having reference to 
English proverbs, adding such information from our 
own stores as will elucidate or illustrate the French text. 
, The first article in this amusing dictionary relates 
appropriately to the first letter of th^ filjiliabet. Many 
.of our readers must have heard the i^ression ‘A. 1 ’ 
ap^ed to soUie individual whom it is wished should he 


pifiotd at the very head of his class. ’This is gencr,illy 
suiqioscd to be a proverbial saying derived from tlic 
: Americans, who borrovred it from the mark and number 
by which (he largest and best merchant-ships are regis- 

* lUcKotinsirc, EtymolOglquo, Hlstorlqne, et Anecdotiqne des 
■ hrovorbes et des ijooutious Proverbial de la Letiswo Pranf^ws, en 
rapport avoo doa. Provorbts*, and des Loputions PrpverbliUss ties 
autre* tunKuas. Par P. M. Qviitard (Plctliinary,; Etymologic, 
Historic, and AUMdottc, nt Proverb* and ProvatliUq Sayings of Hie 
P><oneh Eangnngo, with reference to Proverbs, Si:c. ef otharStau- 
guoges). Paris. 1842. _ 


tered at the government offices. We find,' however, 
from M. Quifard, that a similar distinguishing applla- 
tion has lung existed in France; and an individual, 
eminent in his line, is said ‘ to bo marked witHiati.A’— 
fEtre nutrqui a I'a), 'The most probable conj^ure as 
to tjie origin of the terra, is the iire-eininence which, has 
always' beep given to the letter A in the (dphahet of 
nearly every language; and we learn that wliht we Sup¬ 
pose to be a modern use of it, was in vogue amonj^t the 
ancient Romans. Martial, in his ftfty-seventh epigram^ , 
speaking of a certain Codrus, distinguishes him,, above 
the other fashionable men of Uotne by the splendour of 
his apparel, calling him A/jiha ycnulatorum, which sigv 
riilies ‘the A amongst those who display the'mantle.’ 
TJie above French saying is siipiiosed to have obtained 
currency from Alsace, where the prebeuds of the eathe- 
d- Ls were arranged, alphabetically, acc'ordiug to their 
■'■:ixy value; and the hulders of tliem,' or pra- 
iaries, were called ‘ Canon A,’ ‘ Canon B,’ ‘ Canon 
0, '&c. ■ , 

In another page, wo find a, more striking instance of* 
the antiquity of sayings, supposed, from recent cir- 
cutn.staiiocs, to he ipiite luodean. lluring the fifteen 
years th.at the French have possessed Algeria, nothing 
is more natund than that people at home should ask 
one another—‘ What is tlie news.sn (or from) Africa?’ 

— fQu'y a-t-il de noiweau en Afrujne'!) and that sin li a 
question should pass into a proverb, to lie used w'hen 
a person is angling for a topic of eonversation with 
a friend. !So far, on the contrar.y, from the recent , 
.■\l.gerine war giving rise^o the proverbial quea-y, J’liny, 
the naluridlst, explains at as in eonstant vogue in his 
day(A. i>. (U-11'V), when the Romans, having invaded, 
iiad colonised a part of Africa. The colonists were so 
constantly meeting ’with casualties, the disastrous jaews 
of winch reached the parent country, tliat it v/as quite 
eonnnon fi>r one friend to ask another. Quid noni fert 
Af’-irii ? 'The proverb is even traced to a more remo'e 
origin; foi', in explidning it, I’liny says it is derived 
from the Greeks. 

‘ To dispute on the point of a ncedhi’ (BLspuler siir k? : 
poiiitc d'une aiijuillc), applies to thosewory ndiiute argu¬ 
mentations in which a certain class bf small hyper¬ 
critical minds delight. One learned Fi-encli etymologist , 
coistcnds that this proverbial exjaression is derived from 
the very aneieut game of whicli children are so fond— 
jnniscUe — or what amidst our own sports and pastimcB 
goc.‘' by the name of ‘ push-pin;’ though in Fraitco it 
W'oidd api)e.ar the iustnunent tijpd is a needle, trom 
the difliculty occasionally experienced by the iuvenileB ■ 
of ascertaining ■wdietber 't!io point has been pushed into , 
the cnsihioii so as to count in favour of the player or 
m)t, frequent di.sputes arise, and from these little con¬ 
tentions tlie above sentence is supposed to be derived. 
To show the antiquity of the expression, a quotation is 
made from the works of a poet who lived in the six¬ 
teenth century (De Regnier), who says, 

* Folks sl^ko in tlieir shoos when a lawyer they see 
(letting up, on the point of a noedlo, a plea.’ 

The habit of disputing on very slight and trivial mat- V 
ters, is designated in England as ‘ splitting hairs,’ This <1 
form of the proverb is derived from the Latins, who said ' 
liapari de land caprind, ‘To dispute concerning a goat’s 
hair.’ Thus Horace, in one of Ids odes, after noticing 
one individual, describes ‘ another’ as always disputirig 
on the hair of a goat— 

‘Alter rixatur de UuA sayte caprind.' 

The Greeks also had their fonn of this proverb, which, 
ran thus—‘ ’To dispute on the shadow of an ass,’ This 
took its rise from on anecdote whidi Dempstkenes is 
said to have related to the Athenians, to excibtitheic at¬ 
tention daring his defence, of a criinina4 was 

being but inattentively listened tO<' ;‘A travsitter,’ he 
said, ‘ once went from Athens to M^ara on » lured 
ass. It happened to be the time of t^ dijg-day#, and 
at noon. He was eotposed to the nnoomtlgated hoak of 
the Buu; and not finding so much as a hush under 






(irtliiAF to tato »helterj he ^thought Wmself to de¬ 
ws^ froni the «s», and seat 'hiniself upon its shadow; 
iphe owner of the'dpnKeyi Who accompanied-himi obi 

; j'^eted to thl^, detesting that when he let the animaV 
the pie of ite 'shadow Was, not included in the bar¬ 
gain. The dispute at last ^w so warm that it got to 
blows, and fcnmy gave rise to an action at law.’. After 
haring said so much, Uemosthencs contiiKied tHe de- 
fenee-of liis qUent ; but the auditors, whose eilriosity he 
liad piqued, were extremely anxious to know how the 
judges decided on so singular a cause, llpon this ftic 
orator: comniented severely on their childish injustice 
id deirouring witli attention a paltry story about an ass's 
shadow, while they tamed a deaf ear to a cause in which 
the Iffij'Of a human being was inrolred. From that 
day. When a man showed a preference for discussing 
toiatll and contemptible subjects to great and important 
ones, he .was, said ‘ to dispute on the shadow of an as?.' 

I ‘ Phb hr two df the proverbial sayings current are 
.i^j^i^now hiCppily dlmdst obliterated—of the disseii- 
amni)' and eamities which formerly existed between 
’(JPraUce and this country. An unfortunate debtor, hotly 
wiAl byan exacting creditor, is said to be ‘pursued by 
the :EugllBh ’ {Eire pourSaivi par hs Anglais). According 
to the authority of BohjI, this took its'rise when Fr.ancc 
was occupied by the English. Having drained the 
country of all its reSdy monty, our forefathers lent it 
haek n^n, but on conditions so hard, that repayment 
Was'nbxt to impossible. Yet, in case of failure, they 
pursued the uiifortunato debtors to the last extremity. 
Other etymologists refer the origin of the saying to the 
extraordinary imposts which rere laid ui'on the Freneli 
people for the ransom' of their king Jean, a prisoner in 
London. IStienne I’asquier traces tlie expression to the 
after-demands of the Englisli, who pretended that the 
ransom—fixed at tliree millions of golden crown.s by 
the treaty of Brittany—^liad not Iwcu fully liquidated. 
Marot, anancieut Frencli poet, writes— 

• Wh$iie*cr you know an EnjrUrfinuin’s In Bi.tfhf. 
y^u’d letter cry out ** ba-ilT- with ail yoiu- might.’ * 

' ^eedgin of another proverb conveys a satire upon 
; .btir tour-writiilg countrymen, which should not hi' lost 
theiB. ’ it is this—‘ All the women of Blois are 
^eckled and ill-temjxired’ (3Wf .# fcx f<;n>in/'s dc Blois sont 
A« 0 ttss«« at <icaridtres% and js made use of ns a delicate 
refutation when any one—drawing a general from a 
particular—'Condemns a whole species from an indivi¬ 
dual Specimen. It is said that an English traveller, 
passing throiigh Bloisf- Btcqi|)ed at an inn, the landlady 
of Whiefl Was freckled and ill-humoured, and upon this 
hejwrote in his iiote-hOok, that dU tiic icin.alcs in that 
town disifiayed similar characteristics. 

Many'Freuch wordA and expressions have recently 
become so generally current in the country, that they 
are gradually weaving themselves into our language. 
Amongst ftiose in tnost frequent rise, we may name 
patois, naivete, tableau, jeu d’esprit, cortege, savant, 
cabriolet, apropos, . &c. The last word Js often given 
as part of a seuteiich, thus dpropo.v de bottes (‘ relative 
to l>ootB’); when an individual is saying something 
very “Wide of the question in hand; like the man in 
the ji^t-books, who, while a ^nversation was going 
^ cphcerhlng umbrellas, exchumed, * Talking of um- 
bc^Bs, wherB’s my,snuff-box?’ Again, when a person 
is conscious he is going to break the even thread of 
the current talk by introdticing'‘aa irrelevant thought 
which has just stsmek him, he twfPns i* with, apropos 
de ioftesf to let the company l^ow: he is quite aware 
that ttM’new topic has nothing to do with the former 
the former instance, the origin of the teim 
hlA^'^ trafeed to the exactions of the English previous 
reigndFFraftritT. ‘irehih'mber.’saysM;Qnitard,' 

I 4fh*'^?'''^j.^n,.h(tofl'huscript'Utite oh the matgin of a 
I ftoOK publt8hed,t>ei!i)re the time of the abpire mqiiilR;!!, 

i; Si nf ) ! -r ——— i- r - '...i ' 

'-.to ^ . 


whiflk Btfttes fihe expreslion, apropps tq-hAVe 

arisen when Emnoe was cweupiedihjT thA liPghVh, ,wh(v 
! havingi exhausted every reasouahle, pretenatejg ifoy their 
exaetdooe, at iaat levied taxes for the avoyqd pgrpoae, pf 
supplying themsalyea with boots and .aho0s.’'r Thisjyas 
so. giarmg an exactioni tbat e.ver after, when RU unrea¬ 
sonable solicitation for mooey was made, the person np-, 
plied to would ask'Whether the demand bad anything 
to (JO'.with boots? it has since been uaed,to signify 
anything (hme. or said s aside, from thc yonl pnruotP, og 
without a reasonable motivei,, , , , 

It is sometimes curious,to observe how a proverbial 
expression travels from one ceuntry to another, , and then 
becomes so completely naturalised in its new honm, tliat, 
it is claimed by the borrowers as purely nationah We 
are surprised to find that the proverbial nick-name of 
‘The Vicar of Bray,’ applied to a person who veers 
round to all sides of opinion, for the sake of self-interoBt, 
has been claimed by the French, who say of such a ixir- 
son, that he acts ‘ like the curate of Bray ’ (J'aire ceiimc 
h cure lie Bray). * 

Every one knows that the adage, ‘ The Vicar of Bray 
is the "Vicar of Bray still,’ originated in the indiviilua.1 
wlio watched over tlie spiritual coucems of the people of 
Bray in Berkshire, towards the closeof the civil w.ar. To 
keep his living, lie is said to have clianged his doctrinos 
four times — under Cromwell he was an Independent: 
he swore allegiance to Charles II. a-su stanoli Church-of- 
England-nian; he turned Catholic to please James H.; 
and recanted back again to l’r<jte.stantism to keep him¬ 
self in office uiidei- the reigns of William IR. and Anne. 
He liccamc the subject of a popular song, the burden ot 
which is— , , , 

to ' 

‘ Anti this i.s law, I will mnintiun, • 

I’ntil TTiy fl.i’iiiK ha.v, sir, 

TJiiit wli«f*t<K*vcr Ixiiif; ^hall r('igji, 

J'll bij A’icsir of )>i’:iy, sir.* 

Whether it was the song or the saying which found 
its way into France, we know not; hut ever since tlie 
end of tlie last century, the proverb has been mucli in 
vogue there. It liap|)cns that ‘ Bray’ i.s the ancient 
name of a divi.sion of the department of tlie lower Seine. 
Ne'er doubting that tlie exiiression was indigenous, the 
Ablii' de Feletz gave the following amusing sketcli of 
it.s supposed origin in an old number of the Journal des 
Dckit.sDuring the latter years of the imliappy reign 
of Louis XVI., the curii of Bray professed iiiniseir an 
ardent admirer of the constitution decreed by the Re¬ 
presentative Assembly, often expressing himself in the 
most glowing terms on the principle of “Democratic 
Royalty,” which it was supposed to have established. 
“Nothing shall shake my conviction.”,he would ex¬ 
claim, “ that tliis is the only true and rational form of 
government!” Pre.seutly the throne of France was 
overturned, and when the cure heard the news, he waas 
delighted. A republican form of goverumeut sugeecdcil 
and he was still in ecstaeies, deckiring his intention of 
supporting it in his own little, splierc to the last 
extremity. In ITfi.'i his opinions underwent a fresh 
change. The constitution which was then proelairacd' 
he declared to bo the acniC of human wiSdotnv «i>d' 
wlien that constitution was overthros'n by the tovi^h; 
tionary government, he puhlidT annbiiijced' tliitt hvePt' 
to be the most sublimely hencflcial it^' the'hihttjfY 
IVance. On the t)th of UiC following, AuifUst 
vcrnnient was destroyed by the Conimitteti i*f I’uWic. 
Safety, upon tlie meuibers of w'higit .he. .lavished the, 
most exteatAgant praises, for having, he said, ss-ved lus 
country ! Finally, the cufistitution of tlw .third yearj«f 
the revolution fixed tlie vicar’s errant ojaakais, beoause 
*the Directwy lasted as long as himwf, and he died 
giving utteranee to the opiniMi'that tfiet tnen <wbo=et)Wi- 


'tlie' Various on^ciUiU'g''fedvertffnUhtsi .and' vd* hcfilto" 
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‘ WroUiUHi)) to persona who jiractise a 

sirriijEap sWtS 'of* to‘■vicars Of Bray.' ' 'i: 

'‘Ir *tHfe\EVentth TistO' borrowed proverbs iVoto u*, and 
adbjitid' tjte theii'town, we have retnrtied the com- 
ptimenfe- 'The • saying' attributed to Dr Johnson, that 
‘he' Who 'WdtiM'make a jmn would pick a pocket,’kaig 
existed flilTrance before the doctor's time, and in a form 
. far nioto elej^nt and expressiveimiseur de Ittm-tiM— 
viaUvdis 'tharatUn : ‘ Maker of jests-^biid otiaraottr.' 
We cbtfld'emimerate several Others, in which the l<'rench 
had,evidently the priority of coneeption. 

•jV great many pro’verbs takiiig their rise from the 
shiiio idea, are exinressed by different nations in diU'e- 
rimt ways. Thus, when We wish to describe a person 
fond of boasting, we declare that ‘ all his geese are 
swiii’s.’ The French give a imich wider scope to ex¬ 
aggeration, by saying tliat ‘ all his flies arc cleidiants’ 
(7'rwf ses mbuches aont iUphmits'). Instead of saying, 
with FalstafF, ‘ Money is a good soldier, and will on,’ 
our Gallic friends exclaim, ‘Cash does • everything’ 
(L'urgent fail tout). The English adage, ‘The more 
one has, the more one wants,’ is rendered by the follow¬ 
ing simile; ‘Avarice is like fire-, the more Avood oiu; 
puts on, the more fiercely it burns’ {L'ararioe rst cumme 
le feu : plus on y met de lioi.\', plus il linjle). Again, 

‘ Aibney cures all evils except avarice’ {L’anjent e.\t im 
rcnierle a tout rnal, tiormis d t'avarire). On occasions 
When it would he appropriate to say, ‘ J^o cure, no pay,’ 
tlie French use a proverb wlijcli a liappy cliimge in 
our donicstic^regulntions has retidered obsolete in this 
co’nt^py, namely, ‘ No nionty, no servant’ 
d'u/yent, point tie. Suis.se). Some of tlie Frcnc’i proverbs 
are identical 'jith our own, such as, ‘ To ec. k a needle 
ill a bundle oftliiiy’ {(.'hcrchcr une aiguille dun.s uue itoUe 
ite foin). ‘ To worsiiip the golden calf’ (Adorer It- renu 
(for). • Like master, like man’ (Tel ntaflre. tel redet). 

• To throw dust in one’s eyes’ flcter dc la poiidre av.r 
yeux). ‘Those Avlio are born to lie banged wiil never 
be drowned’ {Qui cst de.stine « etre pendii, n’e.st jiitiiui.s 
‘ Ail is not gold that glitters’ i'J’uut ce (fid rduit 
u e.st pas or). ‘ One swalloAv does not ma'ic a spring’ 
(f/iic tiirondeUe iic fait pa.s la priutentps). 

A It UN DOWN Till: KAFIDS. 

Mv 1 wrote, to yon last from Iviiigston, (he 

jiri'sciit eapiitd of (.'aiiaila—a title, liy tiic way, of wliicb 
it is very unworthy; bat places as well as persons some¬ 
times have bononrs enst upon them, and it slioiihl not sur- 
\irise ns if they are not alw ays found deserving of siieh 
distinction. 

'riiere. arc tinea ways of getting from Kingslon to tins 
pJaec : that most freipiently adopteil is liy the iSt Lawrence, 
wliieii is navigated by stcamerp, except in tliose parts 
Avlicre it is broken by rapids ; tliese are passed in staige-s, 

1 wer roads nearly as uneven as the. water w liieli runs along¬ 
side. Anotiicr route is liy tlie Ottowa river and Ithleau 
cHnal ; it is considor,tl)ly largor than tlic tVirmer, ami at 
this tseasoii of tlie year not very tempting, as iiiaiiy of the 
laJies‘through whicli it is necessary to pas.s swarm witli 
mosiiiiitoesg wiiicli invariably pay strangers tlio most assi- 
(tuAius attention. 

liaying already travelled liy botli these routes, T was 
gird of an opportunity to try tlie tliird, tlic rapids, wbicli 
igiscuted the charms of novelty and excitement; so on 
linirsday last, at two r..u., I found myself and haggago 
liiide'- Weigh in tlic steamer Clisrlotte, seventeen liorse- 
pftvvCr ! a Lilliputian eoinp-arcd witli the o^iniiry kdve and 
liVta-boats, but capable of affording stowagi^or a oonsi- 
thwable nnmlsiir offaWsengorS and a valuablo eKrgo of flour. 
Tliis was fonnerly the only route either for ascending or 
descoufUng tlic liver ; hut of late years, since the introdue- 
ticu; of stfsambouts, the other routes have been opened, i 
arid the old method, the barges, has Inien abandoned. 

fhi leaving Kingston, we entered the lalie of the Taiou- 
KMld jialauds, Avbich number, I imagine, they gnujily ex- 
cgci.V m a**!’, 'wy from rocks just large enough, tp 

Bupuim a (dngle ^lusli, tp islands of seyeral muea m,extent, 
Th.oWcntorfiunilietm'Ofeanifp rocks,'^ 

frira”tiic wgtbt{ but btfioni (ire nc-irly ‘Batf and ml.ai’e 
thliiKiy cdvblfed’ wtei trees fmd' brushwood: l Imvc 

■ ■ 


had the good ifortuMo to see. them ihiimarlf, every season, 
and uirder a viunety of eircomstauaes j^bufiiwilllidregom- 
meBd, as the^most favourable iieriod for, vjsitiug^Ato fairy 
region, a still’evcning hi autumn, when the teaf to 

change, and the bright red of the inaple iningiM \ffih the 
green of.its more liai-dy brethren Or the.’foreit.*|t w'^as 
iicre tliat tlu) pirate Rill .fohnson testabBsheerms ^Ksgijls 
qua-rterS during tlie disturliances of 18.11!-.^, Blia''W'h«r€ hb 
(•ontiiiuedjf if elude every attciiipt that Was ntadp toCfakp 
blui—a fact which will not surprlso those who’ haVe'dfiicid 
passed thinfigh this labyrinth.of rooks. : ; did 

I was here a good deal amused at' an histtmCe wvliiolf 
sbow'od that the feeling of eonttumpt wo all know a seiimaa 
entertains for u fresli.-iraf(r saiJor is sinplyietnnieth AW tho 
evening advauecd, one of the sailors eauie up .to the hel«}B- 
man and told him he might ‘ go below tlien addrassing 
ino, lio B.aid, ‘ that chap's a saH-miter sailor, and takes a deal 
of elbow-room, so it don’t do to put liiiu at tho lielm 

' 1 .liter leaving the ’fiionaand Is]ani1*i lirockvillB Bp- 

, s on the north, or Canailiap side of the river. Ttiis is 
a >, iill-sitiiatod village, iieriiap-s I should 'say town, and brie 
of the prettiest in the country. When iiassing tliis part bf , 
the river on a former occasion, I heard a circumstance whiefia 
would lead onetocoiichidc that a eonsidorable chaiHgohad 
taken place in tiic climate. A |:outlcman told nui that 
when his father settled tliere, about sixty years before, all 
the produce was taken to Kingston on the ice j but that of 
late years, it lias not been coiisiilenal safe to travel at all 
111 ion that part of the river during the winter. Whether 
this change is to be attributed to cultivation, or to some 
(itlicr can.-ic, I leave to tho .seieutilic to decide. 

As we were anxious to see all of tlie principal rapids, , 
wliicii wo expected to apmoach liy daybreak, we retireil 
early to onr bcrtlis, fornnxrof shelves fastened to the sides 
of the Ciiiiin, wliicli dining the daytime were taken down 
and stowed away. Our party ajipcared ondeck soon after 
four next mortiivig, and we fomid ourselves appro.aehhig tho 
‘ l.oi!g iSanlt.' .All i.s’and divides the river here iiito»two 
chamiols ; that oil tlie Aiiicriciiii side is alone, navigated } 
and the occasional peeps wliicli we laid of tile otlier, satia- 
ficil us tliat, if we laid not chosen tlie most pictiireK(|U'.!, 
we had at least taken tliat wliicli was the least dangerous, 
riic Lon,g Saiilt is viino miles in leugttl; the south eloantiel 
for tlic iiibBt iiavt runs betviceii stecii and thicUly-woodeii* 
hanks, tlic water running swootlily, tliough rapidly ; oeen- 
sioiailly tlicre iBiiiittloliuliImb, but not sijfticlent to alarm 
tlic most t imid voyager. Rargc.s are sometimes wrecked 
on tlii.s rajiid,-being forced on .shore by the current wlien 
passing soiuo of iiie slioit turns vvliicli so frisjuently occur 
ill this ebaimel. 

After iiassiiig tliis vapid, wo entered lake Ht .Franoia, it 
sballow lake, with ilat liaiiks, and a few riisby islands. To 
( lie soutli may lio seen soinc of the^iigli lands in the State 
of New i’orli, whicli make ii pietiiresiiue cC wltalt would, 
otlicrwiso be a most iiionotonou.s secric. AVa now also got 
into the French country, and could distinguijih the small 
wliUcwashcd bouses of the Uanadiaus. At fkitpan-du-lac 
we took in a jiilot, the most dangerous r.apida being btlow 
this jilace. Tile first, tlic t'otcau raphL iVita piiSsed'itiith- 
out danger or diliicnUy ; and tliough the W.atet"*iaS>foitlif' 
iiig all around us, we threaded through where it wast-doitf- 
jxiratively smooth. . ' , . JtSj ,. 

Tlie next rapgl, the Cedars, is very daiigcrons on. WJOWibt 
of its sho llownes.s. Tlie roclcs ate easily discomiblo by tlm 
change of colour iii tlio water, which a-ppears of a psftdith 
hue. AVhon a]>proachiug the most dangerous pgint,-.^e 
ciigiiio was stopped for about a minute. I'lie chliii%f^beto 
parises over rocks ; and tlifte being but a fow inches bl^cen 
the hod of the river and tlie bottom of the vesael, 
error in steering would cause certain destrhdtijin. ' TOls 
raiiid is something less than throe miles in lespb; anil' tho 
fall thirty-two feet: the distance was run in eight minutes. 
The next rapid, the Cascades, was more boMeroas than 
any we bad yet iiassed through ; the steamer bent like a 
rod ; but, as there was plenty of water, and no. roclw} thero’ 
was no cause for alarm. At the bottom of this: rapid ■tlj.o 
St Lawronoe and OttgiWa rivers meet, ,but dp. 
clear ggeen of the St I.awreuce conbiiiefM 
witli the mddish slate colour of the Ottawii ;^|^pra^£vid- 
iiig theif .’waters is. perfectly dietlnctT'Md OR i£ 


witli the mddish slate colour of the Otfawii 
ingtheb .'waters, is.peidectly diietmct'M OR llii 
.dra'fewtth a iTiler. '■ ’ f 


We now took in an Indian to pilot ns' dn’wh'thRTia^ 
rapids ; ho cameofFin aetHme'wltb'seVerBietll^WtmitliO 
I Indian viUagO' bf'OingnaWagR,' thb 'prtty of 






which is a church, with a gHttering tm niiire. ^ho rapids 
Wewerc uM'’ appi'oachiug are by far the most boisterous on 
the river, 1md the most diflioult to navigate ; though, with a 
skilful jiilot, they are perhaps less dangerous than the 
Gedars, as there Is iflonty of water in the channel, the only 
difficulty Ixdng to keep'within it. As wo approached, the 
passengers were made to sit down, that they might not 
intercept the view Of the pilot. The Indian arid three 
others stood to the helm ; the current liecape more and 
more rapid, but was still smooth ; the engine Was eased— 
then stopped; we saw the breakers tinder •the bows— 
a aodden plunge, and wo were in the midst of them. 
Hocks appeared on every side, and it seemed impossihlc 
that we could escape driving upon some of them. Sud¬ 
denly the lielmsman sprung across the vessel, which as 
quickly obeyed the directing power. This, however, seemed 
but a momentary respite, as others, equally menacing, ap¬ 
peared dircotly before us; hut these were also skilfully 
avoided, and w;o passed them without injury. The water 
was in the greatest possible state of ugittition; rushing with 
fearful rapidity, it is intercepted by rocks, which causes it 
to l>oil and foam tis if ragkig at the opposition .they ofl’er 
to its course. The vessel is huiTicd along by the current. 
• and knooked about in every possible way l>y the irregular 
*'soa which is produced liy tlic diversity of outreiits. One 
of the boatmen, who wag sitting near me on the deck, :ii>- 
peared highly excited ;bo half raised himself by resting 
on one hand, watehed the course tlie boat was taking witli 
an expression of the most intense anxiety, and turning eaeli 
moment to the helm,*appeared re.ady to spring to if, as if 
he feared tlie font men alre-ady at it would not he atile to 
move it quick enough, lie was an old man, who knew the 
channel, and was consequently well aw'aro how imieh <le- 
, pended on the ridlful managmnent of the helm. Tl)e In¬ 
dians pa.ss these r.ajiids in cait^'es : a few years since one 
W!Js upset, and sever.al persons drowned—a (rirenmstaneo 
which will not surprise any one who lias once gone down 
them : it is far mor<: surprising that any who attempt to 
pass tliein in such a in.anner should do so in safety. 

TRis route will probably become very popular, as all 
I idea of danger has already nearly viinislied. At present, 
it takes about twenty-four hours to perform tlie liislanco 
(200 Julies) ; but with boats of gKjuter power, it might be 

done in nearly half that i iine. I remain, my dear- 

, Yours, L. P. 1). 

‘Mo.n'taeai,, Sept. 1843. 


' MB SMITH’S VISIT TO LEWIS. 

At a recent meeting of the tSlasgow Piiilosophical Snoiety, 
the following interesting account of Lew is, the laige.st iind 
one of the moat-distant islands of the Hebrides, was given 
by Mr Smith, late of Deanston. Mr Smith, it ajipears, had 
visitod^wis a short Ifme since, for the purjjose of report¬ 
ing on us caimhilities of imjirovenicnt to an opulent and 
public-spirited proprietor, wlio had lately made a purchase 
’ of thn island—and wh.ata,noblc purchase as regards ex¬ 
tent! n territory eighty miles in length by from two to 
: thirty miles in breadth, and therefore larger than many a 
Ctenuan princiimlity. 

The meeting might be aware (proceeded Mr Smith) that 
JiCwU was tlie most northerly of the western grouig and 
though it was generally spoken of as a distinct Island, it 
was noycrtheless oonnoctod witir Harris Ijy a narrow neck 
of land,' fe'oin which circumstance they were sometimes 
called the IsJug Island. The rooks were of the primitive or 
granite formation ; and the surface of the, country had 
altogether a very'peculiar .aspect. It appeared that tlie 
pcat-inoss bad begim to be formed immediately upon the 
granite rock ; for, when you get to the bottom, you find 
at once a rough gravel, mixed With small quantities of clay, 
and hoTdly such a thing as a •distinct alluvial dejmsit. 
Generally sisjaking, the subsoil was a rich gravel, and there 
WBBO no remains, of tree* nr coarse graijs—-nothing hut 
moasy plants. Tliey iiiight be led to suppose tlnit the 
country w!U a dead fiat; hot it,was not so ; for in Lewis 
there were infecapersed bcaut^nl^opCs and valieys, through ' 
the centre of ^hieh vaidone i^algts made their way. Tlie 
whole surface was ooveted with bog, from two to ten, and in 
^nJe planes tyrohty feet in depth; although the general 
. depth mjghL^i stated at abontjfour feet. Upon fho miv- 
■ jwsjbody nothing was grown bnt bent-grass and 

! ■ h®%th ; and on the whole, it had a very dreary aa- 

' i.'PW**- ^ tree Wte to he 8oen |-oll arpnnd there was tfiO 

, , --. 


brown bent; and in the after part of tlie year, when it bo- 
came decayed, tlvo appearanoc was peculiarly bleak and 
desolate. Tlie island was not without its iwanties not¬ 
withstanding; for the sea-lakes which indented the coast, 
and the fresh-water lakes in the interior, ifnparted to it 1 
rather an interesting effect. The most ■remarkable thing ! 
connected with the island, however, was this, that the ! 
slightest improvement did not appear to ha,vo (mne on for ; 
a very long period, and they were very much hi the same ■ 
position that the inhabitants of this country occupied a 
hundred years ago. Tliey still used the ancient distaff, 
ultliongh it was a hundred years since it 'h.-ul been sup¬ 
planted In this country by the Dutch wheel; and nothing 
amused him more than to have seen tlie women coining 
from Stornoway carrying with them the spinniiig-wheels, 
to commence what they conceived to be a novel and vast 
improveincnt. He might mention that the .advantages 
which the best machinery of tho day possessed over the 
distaff were as a thousand to one ; yet, by means of tho 
distaff, lliese people managed to manufacture their clothing, 
which, under the circumstances, was very eouifortable. 

Their cultivation of tho soil was ns primitive as their 
manufact ure of the cloth. There w.as no sncli thing known 
as the young men going away from the island to push their 
fortune, and vctnrniiig to it afterwards with wealth. From 
Stoniowe.y, it u as true, a nuniher had gone out and distin- 
gnislied themselves, hut this was the exeiptioii. Still the 
iuhabitants uci-e not delieient by nat'ire. They were a 
social peojile in their own way ; they were kind to tin ir j 
elnidren, kind, to each otlier, and kimi to t heir animal',. i 
As a plnenologist. he woidd say their heads were very gofid • 
indeed- that is, for peo]>lo not aceustomed to habits of j 
tlioeght. In regard to their houses, they did not live in | 
dwellings sueh as were seen in the mainlaiid,*l'ov they wore ' 
more like Imts than anyttiing else. The walls were I'roiu j 
six t.o eight feet thick, eomjsised of h,ag in the centre, and ! 
faced with stone inside and out. I'liere teds soinetimes j 
only one apartment, hot generally two; hud under tlie ; 
same roof the pe<q)le liied and kept their eatlle. There j 
was tins distinet ion, howevi r ; namely, a fall of eigiiteiai i 
inches from the apartnient in which the family liied to the | 
adjoining one, in w hich the cattle were ki'pt. This niigh; ; 
seem to some to be ratlier a queer arrangement ; lint the ! 
peoide themselves eonsiden'il that there were points in it i 
wliicli eontrilnited to tlicir comfort. The room in wlijeh : 
tin, cattle were kept w as the entranec one, and as the air ; 
Iias,sed through it, it came into the adjoining portion of the ; 
iioMse appropriated to the family in a warm t 'ate. Where i 
poii'i s were kept, an outer hall or shed, Imyond the cattle ! 
ai>artment, was reaicd for their aoeominodation. Some of 
the hotter houses had a division-wall, which separated tho 
eow-liouse from the ffuiiily av>artincnt; but genertilly tliw : 
was not the ease. One peculiarity in the building of (hgir ’ I 
lioMses was, tlnit the rt.of was witliiu the, w'aU, instead of ! i 
liroji ctiiig beyond it ; and in tliis way he had seen .some- ! 
thing like a series of terraces extending over lialf a town. [ 
One use of them was, tliat wlien the children became j 
trouidesnrae, or the inotlier was more than usually bu.sy, | 
tlic children were disposed of on these terraces or high ! 
places, and it was quite amusing to see the little uhitlerefii ; 
looking down over the wall at what was going on below. 1 
The parents, however, did all tliis in the most kindly i 
manner. i 

The laiwisians have done all they can to cultivate their j 
possessions in the best manner. Their cultivated portions : 
are those from whicll the peat has been cut awuiy ; they • 
then come to the gravel, and gather soil from one part to ■ 
add to another. Tliiiy liave done nothing in tlie w«y of f 
draining; they have never attempted to penetrate the hard i 
subsoil, which is often steeped in water. They have no 
system of ■winter ploughing, 'but just move the land imme- 
dilrtely before planting the potato crop or sowing tiie seed ; 
and the only psaparation they made was that of sometimes' 
pnlling the it'cods in the sninmcr season. He would now 
describe to them some of tlie implerowfes in use nmonWt 
this primitive people. (Mr fimith tlien exhibited the 
‘ orass-croom,’ or nand-and-foot plough. It is an instru¬ 
ment ■with a sole about fifteen or eighteen incites in len^h, 
thioje liehind and sharp in front, which latter, being the 

r rt which firat penetrates the soil, is shod with iron. It 
puslfed forward hy ttieans of a long jiandle fixed into it, 
and also by a pin attached to the heei of Hie sole or sock, 
for the toot of the WNWier. A moro impleine^^ 

to have the name ot^ough It Is aeaWfely possible to con- 
oehie, and Ite exhlbitiini created mtich intteest and amdsc- 
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mont.) The people lay the land,over in furrows, by sne- 
oessive movoinonts of liand and foot; but of coiirae the line 
is not drown in a continuous form. I'ho great difficulty in 
providing their implements w;is the scarcity of timber, of 
wluoli none gi'ew in the island, and they had consequently 
to send to the mainland for it. As a proof of its value, ho 
might mentiem that the shaft or handle of the ‘ orass-croom ’ 
(which is a piece of wood about the size of a broomstick) 
would cost .Ss. 6d. Prom the scantiness of the soil, they 
did not of course produce heavy crops ; but here ho would 
instance the ingtsiuity of the people iu making the best of 
their position. He had seen as good procluco of potatoes, 
barley, or rather hero or bigg—for the new kinds of barley 
were unknown to them—.and oats, as in any part of the 
country; and they managed to produce these results by 
the' skill with which they prepared tlio maunro. It was 
efficac ions, in the first iiisUinec, in the raising of potatoes, 
and afterwards it pi'odiiced a fine barley crop. When tlie 
barley was ripe, they did not cut it, as was the ease else¬ 
where, but pulled it up by the roots, and tied the wliole 
iqi in sheaves. When it was ‘ won,’ and ready for tin 
stalk, the straw was then cut from the sheaves below tlic 
baud, wliich had this advantage, that it enabled them to 
stow away the grain in small bulk - a matter of no small 
moment in a country expostnl to so nnieb wind and rain. 
Alter the grain itself had been thus preserved, they took 
tile straw wliich had been cut from it and placed it on tlie 
roofs of their houses. Tliey laid it loosely on, jusi, as tin; 
farmers here spread it over the top of a. stalk, and. then 
tied it <lown witli ropes .spun from file lieatli. iu tliis 
juisition it was exposed to the smoke of tlieir jicat fires. 

In .Lewis t.liei-e were no firc|daees snidi as we are ac¬ 
quainted with. Tlie tin; was ))i.n;(“d in the middle of tile 
riK.in, .mil thi^e ivero ito vents ; but instead, a nunilier of 
In : ' were ranged, rmmd flic top of the side-wa'I. When 
■ iie .sinnke ascended, tlieriTorc, as it rlid by nii.vms of its 
Ijgiitiiess, anfl .1 portion of it was foreed back, it escaped 
by nieaii.s of tl.bse Indes. A gTcal deal of it, liowever, made 
its wa> up tliron,!;li the 8t.r:iw on tlie loof; and «hen aji- 
liroaelnng one of l.liese litih: towns, ho conld compare its 
ai'iicaranee to nothing more likely rhan tlia.t presenl.ed liv 
the smoke .irisiier from a cluster of lieated grain stacks, 

• ins straw beeaine very valuable, from tlie great eonden- 
sat ion of atnnioiiiM, and other prodiu't.s wliich took jilace in 
it. Tile iKojile of l.ewis planted their potatoes witlioiit 
any niannre whatever ; but when tiie plant bad got up to 
till’ iengtii of two or three iiiolics, a general unroofing of 
the honscB took place, and the straw whicli had been pre¬ 
paring tliere all the season was thrown upon the drills ; it 
was rarely covered up, excepting in witiily we.atlicr, wlieii 
a slight sj v: dtling was ])ut upon it to prevent its tieing 
I'le wn .away. IVell, this manure gets into tlie soil iinnie- 
tlialeiy, and the potatoes forthwith cornc up witli the 
greatest luxiiriarice. The people of Lewis, however, liad 
another kind of iimnurc than tliat descriiied; they had Die 
mamiro which w.aa produced from their cows ; and lie 
might hi'ro mention, that in their care of it they evirieod a 
degree of intetligonee superior to that of I'aniier.s of miudi 
higher pretensions, for tliey kept it constantly covered up ; 
and each and all tiad joined in the npitiion, that if it was 
o.xposc'd, it. lost to a great extent its efficacy. Some of tin; 
best .agrienlturists were about to follow this plan of 1 ce))- 
irig the manure eonstantly covered up. In Lewis they 'ol- 
lowcd a strict rotation of cropping. Tliey liad lir.st poLatoes, 
then barley or bigg, and then oats—constituting a three 
years' shift. According to this rotation tliey had grown 
tlieir crops for a liundrcd years, and one might naturally 
-pposc that the lands would be worn out by it; but this 
w s not the case, for they had generally good crops, and 
hv year it was an extraordinary one. Tlicre had been 
iuhespik'ihle 8ea.son8 ocrtainly, in which the crops entirely 
failcth and great distress followed ; but, generally speaking, 
their crops were exeellent. On tho whol% there was no 
djoubt that it those people were properly dieted in the 
bestmodes of cultivation, they would, with tlieir hafiits of 
industry, make rajiid progress. Bo much for tho agricul¬ 
ture of Iicwis. .Vs to their manufucture.s, he might state 
that they mode tlieir own dishes or vessels from the clay 
found amongst the granite gravel. They fashionei^the 
vessel merely with the finger (ind thumb; and the strength 
and thinness with which they were made, proved the qmy- 
Hty df their day. They turned over the neck or mouth, 
and by putting a cord, or rather a leathern thong round it, 
tlioy were eniuded to carry the vessel ffom place to place, 
containing water or mdk; and they also stfiml the 1)pat 


requisitu ttkhoil their contents when placed on tho fire. 
(Mr Smith showed a speeimen.) They also made their 
creels for carrying out their niamire, aid for mhor ii.ses; 
aid when lie showed oiio of them, the audience would he 
surprised to hear they were made of the stom of tlie dock, 
or ‘ docken.’ So much was this plant prized amongst them, 
that when it grew between the possessions of two timers, 
the‘docks were carcfiilly divided between them, Tli®ro 
was noC a willoiv in tlie kslaid ; and the dock, therefore, 
was very ijiitcli prized for its usefulness. They onswengl 
for the wonjeij when thby went to market, as well as filr 
carrying potatoes and niatmro. Anotlier mode of tho jieoplD 
of laiwis was that of feeding their cows <m eeiirwa,ie. It 
was just Die dulse tangle, which they had often seen sold 
(111 tlie streets of Glasgow ; and it was no unusual thing, 
when a woman went out to milk the cows, to take some (if 
tills diil.se tangle, wliicli tlie aiiiimd consumed witli great 
satisfaetiou while the process of milking was iu pregtese. 
The lecturer then evliihiled ii large hag in use in Lewis, 

'■ ' .h h was made of tfie stem of the heiit-grnss, and spun ju 
.g winter iiigliis; iliey were used, for keeping the 
ill, and earryiiig siieli portions of it to market as tliey 
w..'(! able to spare for sale. He might state that there wivs 
only one dlstillr;ry on the isliiiid, which took up all the siir- « 
plus of the liarley crop. After givipg ii, few geological do-* 
tails, Mr Smith stated flint tlie population exteiidi-d to 
17,(10(1 souls, and there weri' i’70,fi()0 acres of. laud, which, 
if improved as it iiiiglitbr, w oiihl maintain twice the mim- 
lier of people in more comfort than iliey'were at present. 
He hoped that tlie period of this iiirfroy emeiit was not far 
(li.staiit: and that when tlii'v went te visit Lewis, they 
would find it .'i green piastoral land iiistwid of a dreary 
ua.ste. Mr Sniitli concluded liis lecture, and e.vliihition j 
of speciroens and iun'lenicuts from tlie primitive I/cwis, I 
amidst iimeli applause. ! 


TASTE FOn I1EA1I1.N(;. 

If I were to piny for a t.'iRte whioli slioiild stand Iiv roe ; 
ill [.tend muter e(erv variety of eii'ciim. timces, a.n(l T,c a 1 
;.aitir('(! of hapiiiiie.'is and elieerfuliiess to nio throiigli life, ! 
and a shield against its ills., however tilings might go amisi., j 
and till! world frown upon me, it would he :i. t..a.stc for rend¬ 
ing. I speak of it, of course, only as a w’orldly advantage, 
ami not iu Die slightest degi'ee derogating from tlie higher • 
ollicc .and sure .and stronger panoply of religions piiiieiples, * 
hut as a ta.ste, an iiistriiinent, and a moile of pleasurable 
giatilicatiiiii. Give a man this taste, and the mcati.s of 
"gratifying it, and you can hardly fail.of making liiiii a 
happy man, unless, indeed, yon put into his hand a most 
perverse selection of books. •You place him in contact 
with tlie best .society in every period of liistory ; witli the 
wisest, the wittiest, wiM» tile tendeiest, the bravest, and 
tho purest characters who liave adorned humanity. Yoit 
inake him a denizen of alt naDons*-!!. eotemporajj^ of all 
ages. Tlie wuirld has been created for him. It is hardly 
possible but the character sliould take a higher and bettor 
tone from tlie constant habit of associating in thought with 
a class of tliinkcrs, to say tlie least of it, above the average 
of humanity. It is morally iuipossihlc but tlmt the man¬ 
ners slioiihi take a tinge of good breeding and civilisation 
from having constantly before onr eyes the way in which 
Die best-bred and host-informed iiieii have talked and own 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other. 
Tliere is a gentR!, but perfectly irresistible coercioft, in a 
habit of reading well-directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man's character and eonduct, which is not the less cfiTeetnal 
because it works insensibly, and because it is really" the 
last thing ho dreams of. .It cannot be better summ^ up.' 
than in the words of the Latin poet—‘Einollit mores, noe 
slnit esse feros.’ It civilises the cmiduct of men, 
suffers them not to remain barbarous .—Sir J. JlfrmAd. ' “ 

FlItE-FLIES. 

As I gazed, the air burst into atoms of green fire before 
my face, and in an instant they'were gone! 1 turned round) 
Liid saw all the woods upon the mountains illuminates 
'wiith ton thousands of flaming torches'moving in every 
direction, now rising, now falling, vanishing hgtra, reap¬ 
pearing there, convctgjng to a globiil, and diroisiishig in 
spangles. No miui can eonoelveL hom dry 
alone, the magloal biiauty of these glorious oreatwOs, ' So 
far from their 3fects havhig been exaggarated by htayellers,' 
loan aajathat I mmer read an aheount, or verse, 

1 whici* in to© least prepaired me lifr the retia%, inhere are 

—- 
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■ two sorts i the small fly which flits m and oaf in 'Ao «i|. '^e ,una.pa to tersi%isi ;*beoau 80 , though it may gain ujion 
: and a khi<fcf beetle, which keeps more to the woods, anil IJid »ffaet5oii»,lt wwts that which is neocas^ to convince 
Is 8oniew)iat ,iriore.statioimiy, liko Our glow-worm, llils the judgment. But lot reason and kindn#n.bo:ui^itediin a 
' last has two broild eyes in the back of its head, which, disoovery, an^ selddhi Will even pride <jpr|pi:^udidB find it 
when the phosphoresoent energy is not fxerted, are of a easy to resist.—^ / v : ' 

(Inll parchment hue ; but upon the Bnimalts being touched, 

shoot forth two streams of green light, as intense as the r ' , ■ , 

purest gas. But the chief source of splendour is a olhft in TO TlIE SKYL ARK, 

the belly, through which the whole interior W the beetle 
I apjmars liko a red-hot furnace. I‘put one of tifese natural Now weel beta’tho cloud that bears, 

j lamps under a wine-glass in my bed-room in* Trinidad, and, • And woel the yolc® that slugs, , \ 

I in order to Verify some accounts which I have heard balmy ^ the early airs, 

doubted I ascertained the hour on my watch by its light wj[ere h™"en>« own dew, crLted now, 

aiono with tho utmost facility. —AlojtiJiit m the 1 b rich aixjund thy way, 

iiuiies, ^ And sliiido wb of the roses strew 

TUE BLOOD-FISH. I'he pathways of the day. 

Our Indiana caught with a hook the fish known in the BltoL^Z'XidlTblKh^ 

country by the-nmne of mWfc, or carMo, because no otlicr seraph, abr<«id to viow 

ush uas'flUPii a. tliirst for Wood. It attiicks bathers and The hermit of the eky. 

BWimmoM, front whom it often carries away consider- I've heard thco when youn? nature's ray 

able pieces of H©ab. Tbe^'liidians dread extremely thcsi* r Tlio primrose blooms would brin^, 

earibes ; and several of them showed us the scars of deep To plant them round the bower and brae, 

\ wowids in the calf of the leg and in the thigli made by 'J’lie earliest of tho spring, 

lliesc little animals. hen a pcrs^ni is only sliglif.ly I've heard thoe from the greenwood jdiaWj 

wounded, it is dUhcult'for him to get out of the wafer hen summer suns njiiled high, 

without receiving Rcverer wounds. Tln^ blood-fish livee at And when tho rainbow’s tints wad fa*. 

I tho bottom of rivers ; but if once a few drojis of blood be To glorify the sky. ^ 

shed upon the water,* they arrive by thousaiKls on the sur- Thou, wee bold bard, durst make its fold 

face. When we reflect on the number of these fisli, the Of .aRure thine orray, 

iiiost voiaowus and craci of which aie only fom- or live thou thyself be gmy. 

inches long ; on the tnangul.ar (orin of t iunr Bharji cutting 

teeth, and on the amplit ude of their retractile mouth, we * he thy heart free as thy ^viug, 

need not be eun^rised at the fear which they c.xcite in the ,, heaven's own fa''^ bless, o 

inhabitants of the hanks ofthf^ Apur6 and Orooueco. lu ’'to 

a 'la.i* i In n^.mi w) sMoct as rbis. 

places where the nver was very limpid, and where not a Vo welcome fnim the darli some room,, 

fish appeared, we threw into the watfu* little momds tjf 'in aiUheearth uml sky, 

flesh covered with blood ; and in a few minutes a cloud of Ami from dwj) wo iitnid fte gloom, *“ 

carij.>es cmiie to dispute tho prey. The belly of this fish To love, and hoj»o, and Joy. 

has a nutting edge indented like'a saw; its body, towards th« Vve blm.itsl, when 5n the bower, 

the bark, is nsh-coloiu'cci, witu ?i tint of green; but the Thv lay came o’er the. heart, 

; under part., the gill-covyrs, nnd the pectoral fin-y, arc of a And&iid it is—it is the hour 

fine orange- 'Hie ctiribito hiui a very agreeable taste. As When lovers leal Hlioiihl part, 

no one (iurcB to bathe whm^ it is found, it m«y be considered J trowed thine own cauld or untrue, 

<■'as one of the greatest scourges of tliese climati’s, in which 'That thou wooldstimmdly boon 

thestiugof tho nipsquitocs, and the conscouout irritation To sail tluMiujrning vulos o* dow, 

of the akin, rentier the use of baths .so m:cesRary.— 

IJut now v« Hiitff a Isv mair bwiioI , 

PHEmCTloN OF EAIK AND 8TO.;3TS IJT FALLING STALJ*. That aye would ecomto hav, 

A coiamunioati.m has been imide to the Aciideyny of ^ 

SeioitoeS iby M. Ctoulvicr GiTiyier, o„ rhe meteors vulgarly And TwiUwLo thee ne'er oguin. 

eiilled faiimg stars. He thinks that all tho changes which 't'dllifc itself be o'er, 

take place in tile tciTCstrial atlimspUcrc have their origin )f ye’ll nyesay, us now sae plain, 

in the upper regions. ‘ If (says lie) wo watch at night tlin That we sliail part no more. 

direid:i»ii nuiubcr, amrbhaHges of colour of the fallmg stars, , 

we shall Ini able to predict with certainty the wind that MbthinUs I’d barken down 

will prevail, and the rain, storms, Ae. that will take place. If yo wad aye these tidings tedl, 

on the following day.' M. Gravicr declare.^ that he has for When ye came sailing ronn'. 

several months passed entire nights in observing the falling Canid, could it wns to bUune the bird, 

stars, and that every morning at seven o’clock he delivered' Thift eon alanc unite 

do M. Arago, at the observatory, his prediction for tho day, sweetest words heart ever heard— 

’without having been once in error. The iiauie of Al. Arago Love, liberty, and light, 

having been thus mentioned, ho certainly owes it to the AumiilsT, 1044. IIbsby 8. Ririi>i!i,i.. 

public to contradSot or confirm the assertion of AT. (rravier, _______- 

and—^with permission of course—to statb what are the 

signs by which this knowledge, so important, if real, to chaeitv. 

agrioultwiiits and navigators, is obtained. Charity is a nnivcrsal duty, which it is in every nianls 

power sometimes to-practise, since every degreg of a.naist- 
THE HAip, given to another upon proper motives is an act of 

'W''it!i the hand vve demand, we promise, we call, dismiss, charity ; and there is scareoly any man in siHih a statd/df 
tlireateii, introat. supplicate, deny, refu.se, interrogate, ad- imbecility, tliat be may nut on some ocBaslbn.s bonent ms ' 
mire, reckon, confess, r^nt; express fear, express shame, neiglibour. He that cannot relievo the itooft may^ iiistruot 
express doubt; ,we instruot, coitfniand, unite, encourage, the ignorant; wnd he that cannot a.ttcnd the s’PKi may 
swear, testify, accuse, oondemn, acquit, insult, dtiipisc, reclaim thot'vicious. He thit oatt give IriB®. 
defy, disdain, flatter, applaiid, blcssj abuse, ridicule, reeon- hiriSsClf, may yet perform the duty Uf charity by mnavriing 


Charity is a universal duty, which it is in every nianb 
power sometimes to-practise, since every degree of a.nsist- 
ance given to another upon projter motives is an act of 
charity ; and there is scareoly any ihiitt in siHih a statd df 
imbecility, tliat be may nut on some oc(sisibn.s benefit his ' 


and; wh.'it not; with a variety and maltipUcatkin 
paee with thgitofigue.— 

'■ 'Reason ATOKWiiwEsa; ■ 

The langitsiie of riasbn, tniaccompanied by klw 


widow that sligU give her mite to , |n»^ ireaMury, ano.powr 
maiL.«dio shall bring to tlie thirsty a Cup pi 004^ water, 
slutn not'fosC their reward.—^ ‘ 


^elangitsA of rSasbn, tiiiaccompanied by klndtiiBsii; ntdll PnbiWiEd bv W andtt 
ipftw fml of ^klng an, impression 5 it has tto cfleot o« the Sa muM^lweatfoiOiw 


ubJWiod by W.'and ». CnAHfiit^, Bigh Bdinb^ 

»a Miuei’ sweat, OldiMOwl! >ma» Wtidi theitJ»erinWlbn,:by'Wl«. 


i bwaase it teuohos mit tlm^^ife Orb, Amen Coimor, London.—l’rluted. 
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ADyKR,TISING CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 

‘Ge.nhi.s,’ siiys Dr Johnson in thn fortieth.nnmhc’r of 
the Idler, 'is shown only by invention. The iiviii who 
first took ndvjmtage of the "encral curiosity that was 
excited by a siege or battle, to betray the'readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best 
iniTs and powder w'ere to be sold, was undoubtedly a 
man of great sagacity, and proiVnind skill in the nature 
of man.’ It must be a sonree of some ro'gret to tiio ad¬ 
vertising world, that the name of the inventor of their 
art has been liidden behind the veil of dim antiquity. 
IVIki wrote fuiti imhlishcd the first reedramondation of 
his owr ntelleetnal acquirements, or of his own wares, 
eaniv t he as«e»tained; but wliom’cr he aras, he has 
finiiui in siietasfdiiig ages a legion of imilalors; arni 
‘ every man,’ continues tlie learned dottor, writing 
three-quarters of a century ago, ‘now i.-novrs a ready 
inetliod of informing tiic publie of .all that iw dcsire.a to 
bay or sell, wiiethcr his wares he material or intellcetual 
- lielher he makais elotlies, or teaches the mathemnties 
-.vhether lie be a tutor that wants a yvapil, or a pupil 
tiiat wants a tutor.’ After saying that advertisement.^ 
were in Ids day so numerous, that tliey were very ne¬ 
gligently iierused, the Itiler adds, that ‘the tra le of 
advertisiiig i.s so near to perfection, that it is not easy to 
pi’o]>use any imp. ovcnient.’ Time has proved ttiat in 
this speculation the doctor was mucii in error. 

The ‘very numerous’ collection of announcements 
wliicli led liim into tliese mistakes, was douhtlc.ss dis¬ 
played in the page.s of tlie Public Advertiser—a news¬ 
paper about half the size of this Journal, and whieli 
contaiiK.-d on an average from ten to fifteen advertise¬ 
ments in each number. The leading journal of modern 
times publislics on an average from 700 to 1000 an- 
nonneemeiits every day, or from g08,000 to dti-ROOO 
evo’-y year! As to the perfection which tlie art was 
supposed to Iiave attained, the best specimen of adver¬ 
tising tlio iloctor could produce wa.s that of a wasli-hall, 
whieli was diiolared to give an ‘ exquisite edge to the 
razor.’ 'This, oiir readers will at once perceive, is sur¬ 
passed y the luost eommonplace productions of the 
present dii.v. 'i’he vender, also, of the ‘beautifying 
fluid’ mentioned by the Idler—who, with a generous 
abhorrence ,f ostentation, confessed that, tlfoujfh it pos -1 
sesses wonderful powers over cutaneous, disifgreeahkffl, 

. ‘ it will not restore the bloom of flfteeii to a lady of fifty’ 
—would be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he 
lived to witness the flights of genius indulged in by the 
proprietors of modern cosmetics. As many persoTiS, 
even of tlie present time, are as igno”ant as Dr Johnson 
was of the science of advertising, we propose to give 
them some idea of the high condition to wliich modern 
literary skill has brought it. , 

The chief end and aim of advertising is notoriety. 


II". tb, refore, v. ho cun ’.riiike hini.Si.-if mos't notorious, is 
tii ..>iverti.sor; ho, in sl'.ort, who take.’* care that 

you ,.;1 not open a imhhc prilit v itliout’liis own name 
and that of his w’urcs staring yon full in the face ; nay, , 
more; if you go into the street, that the sfinie words shall ' 
meet you at every turn. jMcu, Rooking lilm aiiim.atod 
sandwiclics—squeezed in us they arc hctwceii two boai’d.s, 
conspicuously inscribed with Imgc invitations to ‘ Try i 
Potts’s pills’—slowly parade the sti^ets. If you turn to 
look at tlie progress of a new building, you will sec tlie 
iioarding covered with ‘ Potts’s pills.’ If you make a 
jnircha.so of a pei’fumer, you will be sure to tiiid it is 
wraiqied in a p.aper, setting forth the w’oniiorfiil cures 
that have been eil’eeted by •Potts’.s pills.’ In sliort, you 
seem condemned to be perpetually taking ocular doses 
of Potts’s pills, till you are as familiar witli tlie name of 
Potts as yon are with thal; of Newton or of Sh»k- 
speare. W lint is your case is nearly everybody’s; anil the 
n.inic of Potts becomes famous throughout the empire. 
Thus it is that many men whose humble occupations 
would, without the art of advertising, Inive coiHleinned 
them to tlie darkest obscurity, have become notorious, ' 
if not cclehrated. No one can deny tliat the names 
of t!io.se very respeetable biiicking - inaRcrs of .lligh 
liolborn, Messrs Day and Martin, an’ ijuite as well • 
known to the public at large as Scott of Abiiol.sfoi-d, 
and Wellington of ■WatialiHP, * Sueli are .amongst tlie 
glories of advertisiug, wlicii that art is vigorously car¬ 
ried out! ^ 

At the same time, it mu.st not be denied tliat tb* im- I 
portunity of advertisers sometimes gives rise to a dis¬ 
taste for their names—too inueh familiarity has bred 
contempt. At tlie next unexpected view of the capital 
‘ P,’ which begins the ubiquitous name of Potts, you 
are apt to turn away your head, or throw down the 
p.nper in disgust. IIciico the proficient artist, when 
lie finds his name getting unpopular by having had 
it too ostentathJlisiy paraded before the public eye, 
insidiously clothes his advertisements in an ajiparent 
anecdote, a i)aragr.aph of important information, or a 
piece of startling intelligenee; by which expedient ho 
leads on his readers to a perusal of the virtues of the 
article he sells, almost in spite of their eyes. Tims 
tlie miwary are sometimes entrapped into perusing a 
description of the W'onderful effects of a new patent me¬ 
dicine, by means of sudi an enticing commencement iis 
- • The witty Selwyu was once heard to observe,’ or, ‘ It 
is related of his late majesty, when Duke of Clarence, 
tfiat’—you read on, expecting some brilliant jeu d’esprit 
or amusing anecliotc. Presently, where you ought to ’ 
find the point of the joke or the gist of the story—when 
breathlessly anxious to know what Selwyn said,Dll’ what 
his majesty, when Duka of Clarence, did-A a4 this 
precise part of the paragraphi the never*iilM«ti®, intru- v 
sive, idipudent, braieh capital P cific^ mdfh stWeS yb^^ 
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in the and you are recommended, for the ten- 
thousaiid-iuid-flrst time, to ‘ Try I’otts’s pills.’ 

In tl)).'! department of advertising, literary resources 
of a high character are necessary; and it must be owned 
that the English professors of the art are far below their 
American and French brethren in point of skill: It 
would be dillicult to select from the English press a 
better specimen of the insidious style than* one which 
we have cut out of the New York Herald. ‘ It purposes 
to give an account of 

‘ A CITY I’AUTy.—Two lovely girls met in the Park in 
the morijing, both elegantly dressed, both beautiful, one 
almost niagnilicently so. “ My dear Eliza,” cried one, 
"liow do you f(!el tliis morning, after the dance last 
night at Maiime Bonville’s party “ Very well; we 
didn't stay late, you know. You seemed to eujo}’ your¬ 
self. By the y'ay, Emmj, that new dress becomes you, 
and is just tlic thing.” “Oh, hut, Eliza, how well you 
looked, and are looking now; I never saw such an 
I alteration in any human iKiiiig. You looked so dignified 
! and (lueen-like,” “ Where is the .'dteration, my dear 
I Emma?” said Eliza smiling, and lookfng indeed tran- 
I scendently lovely. “ Why, it secni.s ns if your face mid 
i forehead had grown larger and broader.” “ It has, niy 
! dear; and if you wish, I will tell you a secret. I have 
j entipely destroyed all the hair which grew down on my 
,■; forehead, removed a part of my eyebrows where tlicy 
; joined over the nose, and (freed my liyis from what 
j threatened to be a beard.” “ But bow ?—what magic 
' has worked this transformation ?” “ .No magic at ail, 

i but a. scientifle powder prepared by hir Feiiy. G-.—, 

' aiiS sold at Broadwaj'.” The ladies parted ; and dunht 
: not that Emma will avail herself of tiie most wonderiul 


I 

i 


discovery which modern science has added to tlie toilet 
of beauty.’ 

Aviothcr specimen from the same print is of a more 
vigorous character. It is well known that yiapcr-wars 
arc carried on Jn America not in the tame, half courteous 
style they are with us. There, newspaper editors 
indulge in an ehergetie style of controversy, designed 
app.irently for nothing oshort of mutual destruction. 
Strong feelings infer the use of strong expressions, and 
these come of course to be e.xpected by the public when 
any parrel is in tie wind. Tliese tilings being pre- 
inise* our readers may judge of tlie probable attraetive- 
ne.is of a paragraph commencing in the manner of the 
following:— 

‘ CS* You pusiixAKiMous scouNDRF.L ; whosc nieamiess 
can equal yours ? Look at your fair young wife, with 
her bright, sunny, healthy face! Look at your own, 
pitted with eruptions and blotches! Yet you are too 
mean to give fifty cents for a cake of fhe great Italian 
Chemical Soap, which would entirely free yoil from 
them, and make your yellow skin clear and healthy. 
Go at once and get a cake at the sign of the American 
Eagle, No.-Street, BAioklyn.’* 

We are inclined to dwell on this department of the 
art of advertising, because, as has Wn before re¬ 
marked, it is unquestionably its highest branch. The 
reader will perhaps admire the ingenuity with which 
cosmetics are advertised in the United States; but 
when we make him acquainted with the higli state of 
the advertising art which has been attained in tli^ 


French capital, the American announcements will po.s- 
sesS about the same relative merit in his estimation as 
the poem of Little Cock Robin bears to Childe Harold. 


;, SI Eflfii these advertisoments are extracted from the New York 
‘ i Ilarald-for April IS, 1844. 

i‘ ■Ji' *■ 
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Advertising is in FranSe an important branch of litera¬ 
ture, and ns such we must view it. 

The literary men of Paris may be divided into 
dramatists, journalists, historians, men of science, poets, 
and—advertisement writers.-'Of the latter are demanded 
ingenious inventive powers, an unbounded play of fancy, 
and a subtilty of contrivanoe, wbieh few branches of 
the literary art require in so high a degree; the great 
aim is to weave the various advertise'.nents into the 
text witliout allowing the non - experienced reader to 
detect them. In the PetU Courriar dex Daincx, a publi¬ 
cation exclusively devoted fii dress and fashion, we have 
read a tale—with a regular plot, possessing indeed all 
the conditions imposed by Aristotle on the true epic, 
namely, a beginning, a middle, and an end—wlihdi was 
nothing more than a series of adverti.semeiits. Of this 
j species of com]i()sition the following will alford no ex¬ 
aggerated notion;— 

‘THE I,OVERs’ QITAltnEI.. 

On a lovely day in August, the gay and fascinating 
Julio lie Balmont was reclining on one of tliose elegant 
fuuteuil.s, for 1 he sale of which M, Bergen; (of the Boule- 
vart Italien, No. —) has made his w'arehonse so failioas, 
wiieii Albert Fatard entered iier presence with more haste 
Mian eerenimiy. The trntii is, that, alter having been ad- 
! mitted by tile portixri', he rushed u() Ihi' stairs four at a 
i time—a font whieli he certainly eoulrl not hare performed 1 i 
I had he net been provided with the elastic [nilia-rubber ij 
I briiees and straps, of wliicb the Brothers Bandes and 
I I'ie. of tlie Hue .Moutmartre (No. — ) hi;jd. fbe exclusive 
I patent. The moment .Julie belieid hk.ii, she became 
j pale and agitated, and had it not been for a bottle of 
i the exqui.sif,e smelling salts, .sold by iJr Mogue at bis ! 
i fashionable (lis])en.sary ii( fhe .Hue Castiglione, slie a.s- j 
j suredly would have fainted. Such, however, is tV.e i 
I wonderful efficacy of tliat astonishing re.storativc, that | 

I .Julie was presently as eoiujiosed and as e.alm as tiie 1 
beautiful sleeping baby, wliieh has just been executed ; 
ill marble for its hereav'ed mother, tu’ tioit emiiienf sta- j 
tuiiry M. C'isel, wlio.se residence is ojipoi iie' to the priti- 1 
cipa; entrance of I’i-ro. la Chaise. Not so Aihert. He ; 
was too agitated to speak ; yet, amidst all Ids emotion, j 
iie could not look upon those roseate cheeks, the lil.v i 
wiuteness of that eoinpk'xion, without feelings of the i 
warmest admiration. These would, however, have been 
in some degree inodified, had he known that for the 
latter Julie was p.artly indeJited to the exquisite poudrt; 
dex pfrl.es of M. Savon of tlie I’assagH Vivienne (two 
doors from the Hue Nenve de.s I’etits ilhainps). i 

‘ Aihert cast a withering look on the fair, exclaiming, 

“ That bracelet—I mean the one you wore at Madame 
I’ompadour’s last evening. Say, was it not the gift of i! 
my rival?” The lady, as if not heeding the question, i 
arose from her seat, and moving towards a casket—a i 
specimen of Boiteur, the eminent jewel-case maker's : 
best niannfaeture — saiil with apparent indifference, 

“ 'iVould you like to see ir, ? ” She Mien delitjerntely took 
the bijou from its dejiository, and plactid it in Albert’s 
hand. 

‘ Two powerful emotions struggled for mastery in Al¬ 
bert’s breast—hatred for his rival and admiration of the 
rnagnifleent bracelet. “ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ 1 see it 
all! In the^'haste but brilliant design, in Mie exquisite 
workmanjliip, in the skilful assemblage of jewels, in the 
w'oiiderfuUy arjistic execution of the chasing; in short, 
in the unequalled tout etismMe of this gorgeous bauble, •. 
I jierceive a fatal termination to my fondest hopes.” At j 
these words Altort’s agitation was so great, that Julii! I 
eosiJd scarcely restriun her own synipathetie emotion. 

“ T<k) well I know,” continued the lover, still gazing on 
the subject at once of his detestation and his praise — 

“ too well I know that so perfect a specimen of art could 
only liav'c issued from the atelier of one'individual in 
jjjaris, nay-, I may add, in Europe. That individual- 
cruel, false woman—has, I kn^v, long beon your jier- 
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severing admirer. Heisrieli; worthy, I am bound to 
admit; for bis wealtir has been aequired by lione.st in¬ 
dustry and superior genius. Ye.s, M. Jaques Orfevre, 
of the. riaee de Napoleon, Nuniero Cinque, it was who 
itas laid tliis inestimable token of his regard at your 
feet, and—you have aeeepted it!*’ Thu intense agony 
.whieh A ihert betrayed at this crisis eonld no loiiger be 
witlistood by .lulie lie lialmout, and slie d(!tcrmined to 
undeceive her afflicted iover. “I ow'ii,” she said, “that 
it i.i a present--’’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed the lover in a tone of dcsp.air, 

“ And,” eontimieil tiie lady, smiling blandly, “ T also 
acknowledge tliat the liiueelet issued from the studio of 
tiiat uiirivailed artist iM, Orfevre; but," she continued 
afleetiooately, laying lier liaiid on tlie lover’.s arm, “ it wa.'s 
I'.ot presenti'd to ok^ liy tbat ioimilaUe jewelliT: if was 
bouglit of him by my made the general, wiioso gift it 
is!” On boa.ririg tiie.se word.s, tiie feeliiig.s (d* Albert 
e:i,n tie better imagie.ed tliais ileseribed. lie offered every 
Ojiiiiogy, and-' 

'hit Vi'e ;'..'ed not pursue this romantic series of ad- 
vo!'ti.senu;ni,s nny fiirsher. It only need be added, tliat 
'iic lover:'.' qn.'.rrel M iCj settled, and tlr.it they were nnir- 
ried a week afrer. 'I'be aiitliov, in deseriliing tin' 
(•eremony. ae.)n:i.iiits ills reiider.s vvbere cacdi ;;riie!e of 
tlie lady'.s ettir.:! weia pureleesed; w .iio nnide tiie gen • 
tlenien’s eaai ; andi where lie bongiit Ids hat. 'i'lie 
purveyor of tlie breakfa.st is very iidMiilely elironieied: 
t'.r a eantioii is given r.'g-ardiiig a rival eon'Vetiop.ei', 
:'od Ihe |iiiblii' are partientirly requested to eony the 
addi'i Ss In siiiirr, tliere'is se.'ireely a linenf tin:: dennae- 
vnei whieb does not eonlain an advertiseineir. 

i.ookiiig fbii d-epartinent of iinaginati . i'reneh 
’iii'ratiir;. iu a '#!i,.dne;..s point of vi,i'.v, we are teid ttuii it 
is deeiilediy tiie iiiii.sl. bnerative of a jiiitorioii.'dy uiiderjiiiifl 
profession, 'fii;' anilinr, instead of bs-i;i'.>; renmnerated 
a.s i:..oae by tie' iin'iilislier ».t so incei', iier siieet, is jiaid 
by the nirtie.- to. etiode!! in his bjenbiaiioii, aecording' 
ie :i. !:o'‘irT iitiai ine, nderenee to tlie atrenglh and, force 
of ::b laipei’.ativcs employed in naming their wares. It 
rnu' t be eviilent to tlm most inrioeetit reader, that in the 
above instance the great jmvmiister was M. Orfevre. 
'I'lie jewiiller’s warehouse in the I’laee Napoleon i.s the 
graml central piece around whieli all the other adver¬ 
tisements are grouped ; aiiil tiiis fact helps us to an t;x- 
pl.'i'iaiion of tlie mode in whieh .sneh eompositions are 
written. Kiciiouists who are so fortunate as to possess 
the quality of geniu.s, generally betid iqi tlieir works 
upon some great inspiration, arranging mitim- fancies 
arid incidents around a leaiiing itlea, either of plot or of 
1 haraeter. Adverti.semcnt-viTight.s, on the contriu y, do 
not depend on anything so capricious or uncertain a.s 
the workings of mere genius. Having obtained a lead¬ 
ing eonmiisnioii—one suffleieiitly lucrative to form the 
hasis of .a roniantie story—from some enterprising ma¬ 
nufacturer like M. On'evre, they go round to the oilier 
shops in search of fresh, ideas and more pay. By tuis 
meiitis they realise, it is said, a handsome income. ISup- 
h'lsing the writer of ‘The hovers’ (.piarrer to have rc- 
e dved only a moderate sum from e.adi of the trades¬ 
men he has named in that affeetiiig piece ik sockte, he 
vi ■' likely realised about twice as niueii as Milton did 
for .is I’aradise Lost! 

After this spueimen of the advertising powers of the ! 
Tarisi.m literati, i.’c of the present day might perhaps 
be iii.stified in expressUig ]>r .leluison’s notion, tbat 
‘ the triwle of advcrtishig is so near perfe‘^tion, that it 
is not easy to propose any improvement.’ *!ut expe¬ 
rience of the past makes us \.'iser concerAing the futin*. 
Far be it from u.s, tlierefere, to dogmatise on thi.5 im¬ 
portant subjeet with the rashness of the dictatorial 
doctor. When we see the e.xtritovdinary advances wljb'h 
are daily made, not only abroad but at home, in the 
art of advertising, it would be pi isumption in us to say 
to what a pitch of perfection it may not even yet be 
brought. IJugland, we must admit, despite the number 
of her ifllvertisers, is far behind France in point of de 
licate but unmistakcabie inuendo; but when we iodk 


around—when wo iiereeive that our native adverti.sers 
make up by perseverance what they want in high finish, 
we must admit that the art has made a rapid ‘inarch’ 
since the days of the Idler. 


I’OPULAU INFtfRM ATION ON SCIENCE. 

. .I.CTJNO-CH.CMI.S'1'KV. 

Tm; nlcheml.stb--remarkable on m.arry aee(nint.s in the 
history of seleriei'—bad oeeasiomil glimpses of trutli 
tbi’oiu'h file etiinds by whieh, in tlieir strange halluei- 
natiiins, they wxTe siirroimdedi and some of tlieir speeu- 
iatioes on tlie eonsfltution of matter are founded on 
elianges wbic-h tiicy snppiised liglif, capable of pvoiliii'ing 
in iiiorganie. sub.slaiiCi-a. These eiianges wcj-e liypotlieti- 
' ■ ihum: I'Mt i.io:lem peienee ims estatdi'died the fact, 

. cannot fall upon a hmln iri/i'miil prmlirfuiij 

a - cHlai' or chrmirnl riiaup". ilomhe-rg urates the dif¬ 
ference belwi'cn gold aii.l ailvi; r to lie ‘in nothing but in 
iiaving the glolinles of mci'c.-ury whereof it i.'onsists 
penetrated tbroiigli and throiigli.sand being ninr:.* fully 
saturated v.'it.ii the sniphnreons principle, or the ray? of 
linlit.’ Tliu.s, eonteid: wil.ii a l;r.,iil speeiil.itioi), thl.s ori¬ 
ginal tliiiik.,'!- proniulgat'.'.s a delu.siJn; wlien, iiad be, 
guided by bis byjK)lhe.si:ii, bent Iii.s pow.'rfnl mind to the 
!ah..:m' of inlerpreting iiuturo by e.\i>eriuirait, lie niii;bt 
liave been tiie discoverer of important truths w bieli are 
oniy now ejieiiiiig to the world. 

'file tide whieh appears’lit the liead of tliis p-sper— 
Aetino-(.;!ienil.stry*.--it! one whieh bins been recently 
proposed by Bir .Jolni Ilerschid, to distingni-ii Ilia! par¬ 
ticular eliiss (if ehcrvdcal lihennicriia which is imn*,'- 
'iiatidy deiiendeili Upon tlie intliieiice of the sun’s rays. 
'To tliis new- branch of .seience we now piir[io.se calling 
attcotioii; blit, in order that all the new features of the 
inquiry may lie (li.si,inetly imderstnod, it will be neees- 
«ary to give some explanation of discoveries long since 
made. 

In I .'i.’id, it was otiserved lliat a eomhinatron of chlorine 
•and silver, cajled, from its apiieaninee, horn silver, 
blackened by expo.sun! to the spit’s ray.s. Tliis was the 
first .stcqi, beyond wliieli no fni tiier progro.ss was made, 
until, in the early part oi' the cightcentli century, Selieele 
of Stralsuiid, in Sw'edisli I’nmera^a, discovered that 
thi.s change of colour in the sliver compound wa^^iro- 
dueeiH particularly by tlie .blue rays, little rot no effect 
being produced by red or yellow light I’etit, in 1722, 
ob.served that liglit iiirlnenced erystallisation; and, some¬ 
what later, Itr I’riestly di.scovs red vlie very interesting 
fact, that the solar rays assisted {ilants in deeompo.sing 
earliouie acid, to wliieb we shall more particularly allude. 
Many' isolated observations were made, but few facts of 
any importance were iwlded to seieiice until after the 
announcement of the discovery of Itic Daguerreotype 
and photographic processes. Having, in former nuin- 
ber,s of tins journabt givjen an r-ceount of these dis¬ 
coveries, we shall not allude to them any more than is 
necessary in the present article. 

'The Daguerreotype consists in acting upon a plate of 
silver by iodine vapour, by wliieh a coniiwund of the 
two elements—an ioduret of silver—is formed. A very- 
short exposure to sunshine produces a change in this 
preparation, which causes it to eondense vapour over its 
surface more readily than it did previously to exposuro. 


* This term is derived from the Greek siibstanlivo aclin (rnyij 
and siguifics simply the choroistry of rays, or, strictly applied, of 
radiant liglit. 

t I’apors on the photqgral^io procf»94« will he fotmd^n No. ;)74 
(March SO, 1839), and ih'^ illfid (December 3, WIS), 
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Hence -tin; Daguerreotype pictures are fbraied by the 
dejiiwition of the vapours of mercury over the different 
I)arts of the plate, in exact proportion to the amount of 
liglit which has fallen upon them. Scver.al explanations 
have been offered of tliis phenomenon; but, although 
niiuiy of them have been cxccoilingly ingenious,,none 
.are entirely satisfactory. If tlie exposurej, to sunshine 
is continued, the golden yeUow.<!olour of the surface of 
the tablet is changed to a deep olive. In practice, this 
change is not allowed to become apparent, but the 
balance of affinity, wliicli appears to be exceedingly 
loose ill tins compound, is disturbed by tlie sun’s radia¬ 
tions. Tl'his change in the cliemical state of the ioduret 
of silver may appear at first suffieient to account for 
that condition wliich disposes the condensation of mer¬ 
curial vapour; but it has been found by Moser, Fizcau, 
and Hunt."’ tlrat any body—as, for instance, a poli.shed 
metal plate, a taWet of stone, or a piece of glass—ex- 
{K>.sed unequally to sunshine, undergoes some mohetdar 
' clumyv., by which it condenses vapours in the same nian- 
lUT as a Daguerreotype plate; lienee it is clear that an 
atoiiiio disturbance, rather than a chemical cliangc,is the 
cause. 

The photographic process of Mr Tbx Talbot, as at 
first, imblisiifd, w'as iiotliing more tiiaii covering paper 
witli the chloride of silver -the liorn silver of the 
jilcheniists—which darkened unequally, .according to the 
quantity of light to which it was e.xposed, tlie shadows 
lieing preserved still white ; ^lence there resulted a copy 
of nature, but an incorrect one as regarded light and 
.shade. By fixing tlie original picture, and u.siiig it 
to xirodnce otlier.s, the greatest quantity of ligiit pass¬ 
ing tlirongli tliose parts corresponding to tlic natural 
shadows, pictures correct as in nature were iiroiiiKaid. 

Maiij' singiilarii' iieantifnl processes li.ave liocn de¬ 
vised, particularly by Sir John Herschcl. Araong.st 
others, we would name the cliry.sotype, in wliieh gold 
is the active ingredient; and tiic eyanotyjic, in whicli 
a paper, prepared with a salt of iron, undergoes such 
change over tjje parts exposed to liglit, as disposes them, 
when washed over witli a prnssiate of potash, to form 
immediately Prussian blue, w nilst the parts in sliadow 
retain their original whiteness. Again, there are several 
processes, by the same ilhiJosopher, of a very remark 
able kind, to which the epithet of amphityiief has been 
apjilied. In one of these, the picture produced by the 
sun may lie; kept iniisihle for any period, and developed 
at wlJl, by simply breathing over the iiaper ;J and in 
the otiier, which ivas described at the recent inwi^ng of 
the British Association at York, tlie photographic pic¬ 
ture, wliich is at first produced with incorrect lights 
and shadows, is cotivorfcd into one having them quite 
convict by the agency of heat. These pictures undergo 
remarkable changes; spontaneous!}' fading out, and, by 
some mysterious action, reproducing tlieinselves.g A 
great many analogous jirocesscs have been discovered, 
in which some chemical agent acts differently upon tlie 
parts which have been exposed, and those maintained in 
shadow. In nearly all cases, pictures with incorrect 
lights, or negative ones, as tljey have been called, arc 
jirfidiiced at first. Tlio chromatype, discovered by Mr 
Ivobert Hunt, and announced at the Cork meeting of 
the British Association, || is a singular and beautiful 
exception. Papers being washed with a mixture of the 
bichromate of potash and sulphate of copper (blue 

* Mosiuv-on Vision, and tlie Action of Bight on Bodies. Trans- 
latodfnim PoggondoTff’s iScicntliVe Memoirs, vol. iii. , 

^Piseau—4;anuit('* tlsndns. Kuvember 7,18f2. 

Hunt—llesiairclios on Bight; a work which embraces oU (bat is 
at ijmseiit known ratitive to the chemical agency of light. 

f This term implfios that hath kinds of photi^riipha, tliose with 
lights and shades wrong, and tho contrary, nan he prisluood by one 
proccKh 

1 tSeport^ thc.Bidtish Association for 184.% foL O. 

. J Atbw>»nm. October. 

''•I IMjriri! of tha British Association for 1843, fob .ti; ’ ! 


vitriol) are exposed with engravings, ’botanical speci¬ 
mens; &c. siiperposed;- all tbe parts uncovered, or those 
which correspond to ttie lights of the engraving, un¬ 
dergo some remarkable change’; and if the papers are 
now washed over with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
they remain unaltered, hut all the parts in shadow 
change to a deep red by the formation of the chromate 
of silver. These combinations are not, liowever. suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to admit of tlieir being used in the 
c.amcra obsctira. It was reserved for Mr Fox Talliot to 
discover the most sensitive process—the calotype—^in 
wliich the slightest action of the solar r.ays induces such 
a cliange in tlie iodide of «silver, witli wliicli paper is 
prepared, as oeCasions it to be immediately (barkened 
when washed with Gallic acid.’'’ By tliis process we 
■are enabled in a few seconds to copy any architectural 
pile, or produce a portrait. Mr liiint .mriounced at 
York that lie liad found tlie common copperas (sulidiate 
of iron) to produce the same change upon any of the 
salts of silver, by whicli we leave the means of prnducing 
for ourselves, in a cheap and ea.sy manner, truthful 
representations of any scene or individual. These arc 
but .a few of the discoveries connected with this branch 
of science; let us consider for a moment their Value. 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful re()rc.sentii- 
tioiis of the moiiunieiit.s of antiquity—the pyramids of 
Gizsli, the palace of Oarnac, or tlie Cyclopean walls of 
Greeee. We feel a imre and healthful ple.asnre in exa¬ 
mining even the images of sceiie.s made sacred to our 
nieniovy by the deed.s of heroes or tlie words of .sage.s. 
The temple.s of Atliens, tlic wonderful tteropolis, the 
my.sterious ruins of I’lestnni, and the foiics and arches 
of Itorno, misnamed the litornal, s|i(;ak fifai from their 
pictures. Theirs is tlie still small voige of the past, 
spiadcing of the rnut.ability of all things to the present. 
The les.son tliey thus give us—even those wtio have 
nev'er crossed the sea which washes our island-liotne—■ 
is hut little inl'erior to that which tho traveller receives 
wlio contemplates tlie moral of a crumbling arch, or a 
broken column, on tlie very spots where once tliej'Shxid, 
the glory of the age. Fven in our own laud we liavc 
temples wliich realise, in their consistent and beautifully 
elaborate arehiteetural details, the poet’s fancy of a 
‘ petrified religion.’ AVe liavc mouastii; pies hastening 
to decay, but beautiful even in their dissolution; and 
baroni.al Iialls whose battlemeiited walls are tangled 
with the ivy, and clothed with the moss of centuries; 
and these are hallowed by holy recollections, which 
cl rig, like the poetry of a pious superstition, to every 
British heart; and they cannot pass aw'ay until we have 
forgotten the history of our land, or ceased to enjoy the 
privileges won for us by our forefathers. Each and nil 
of these we are now enabled to preserve in the strictest 
fidelity. Every stone will tell its own tale ; 'and as tlie 
mind of the jioet shines for ever from liis priaiuetion, so 
the very genius, the very spirit of tlie place, may now 
be impressed, by the subtle finger of light, upon tablets 
of metal or on sheets of paper, to speak to f uture ages 
as they speak to us. Again, we are now enabled to 
prc.serve the truth-telling portraits of our statesmen, 
our heroes, our pliilosiiphers, our bards, and (lur friends, 
witli all ‘ the mind, the music breathing through tile 
face.’ 

Sueli are the important uses of tliis discovery, viewed 
as an art; we will now consider some of the most re¬ 
markable features of it in its relations witli science. 

M. Niepeef to whom Daguerre was cgrtainly dtxiply 
indebted Aj the progress he made towards perfecting 
hjs be.autiful discovery, produced pictures upon plates 
of glass or metal, covered with resin, those portions 
of tho resin becoming more soluble wliich had been ex- 
jio^d to light than tlie parts in shadow. Niepce also 
ob'terved that tliese resinous plates had the power of 
restoring themselves to their original condition in the 
dark. This remarkable phenomenon has been noticed 

* TbfB proraM is carfled to great perfeettion MesfirtTIUll and 
A^jviiison of KdlnburjfbJ 
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Oil some other bodies, bat most strikingly on the iodide 
of platinum, which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfaces, but 
speedily loses it by blenching in the dark. Tlie ioduret 
of Daguerre’s plate, and some other iodides, exhibit the 
same peculiarity. W(; are hence led to the detection of 
the singular and striking fact, that bodies wUick have uu- 
lUrymie a chaiu/e. of shite under the influence of daylight, 
have some latent powei- bt/ which they can. renuvate them¬ 
selves. Possibly the hours of night are as neexissary to 
inanimate nature as they are to men :ind animals. 
During the day, an excitement which we do not heed, 
unless in a state of disease, is maintained by the influ¬ 
ence of light; and the hours of repose, during which tlie 
equilibrium is restored, arc most essential to the con¬ 
tinuance of health. It has been shown that a sunbeam 
passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
path. Instead of a few cheinical compounds of gohl and 
silver, we now know that copper, platinum, lead, nickel, j 
and indeed probably all the elements, are equally liable 
to change under solar influeuee. How great, then, 
must be the disturbauce over the face of our planet 
during tiio period the sun is above the horizon ' How 
varied must be the developments of electrical, chemical, 
and ealorifle phenomena umier this excitation, which, 
if continued, must eventually change the features of 
this pJanct and of its inhabitants! How lieautifal is 
that design by which, during extermd quiescence, 
matter is enabled to resume its former st.atc, and, during 
apfXirent rest, busily to restore to the baiance that 
which it has lost! Tl*is(i arc not nierc; speculations: 
the. V ocarches of the past three years liave proved them 
to be truths, ly e would natne a few other extraoidiiiary 
dianges jiroilu^jed in the condition of bodies by the 
same agency. All w'lio are at all eoriver.sa.ut with the 
details of chemistry, know that the two gaseou.s bodies, j 
hydrogen and chlorine, may be kept together in the | 
dark without uniling; whereas, if exposed to the suii- 
sliinc, chemical union immediately takes phure, and 
inuriatie a.<;id is pfreluced. Dr DrajK.T has discovered 
that chlorine exposed to sunshine, is changed in its cha¬ 
racter, and the solarised chlorine will unite with ly^- 
drogen in the dark. Sulphate of iron is used by che¬ 
mists to throw down silver and gold from their solutions, 
which it does slowly in the dark. Mr Hunt has ob¬ 
served that, by previously exposing either of the solur 
tiotls to sunshine, and the mixture being afterw-ards 
made in the dark, the precipitation takes place instantly. 
Here is again evidence of either the direct absorption of 
some material agent from the sunbeam, or of an altera¬ 
tion in the chemical constitution, or atomic arrange¬ 
ment of tlie solutions, by the influence of some principle 
of which as yet we know but little. A case in which 
light app(?ar.s to interfere with elcctrieal action was 
stated at the last meeting of tho British Association by 
Mr Hunt. A small galvanic arrangement was formed 
by putting a solution of the iodide of potasli in a gi,.sa 
tube, one end of which was closed by a piece of skin 
ibis tube was inserted in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
held in a cylindrical gl.ass. the two fluids being con¬ 
nected with a piece of platina wire. Knch an arrange- 
nii it being kept in the dark for tw'elve hours, a very 
beacliful crystallisation of bright metallic silver takes 
place about that end of the wire which dips in the 
silver solution. If a similar jirrangcment is exposed to 
sunshine, no such cliange—no symptom of any crystal¬ 
lisation -takes placx'. These results arefb^ the first 
links (.ar a chain which we suppose to be of ^finite ex¬ 
tent. These few disclose .--uch strikiifg peculiarities, 
tliat, if confirmed by farther observations, they must 
influence most materially the condition of physical 
seiencBi _ . 

A question has arisen out of tho discoveries we liave 
been endeavouring to describe, of a very interesting 
kind. These phenomenii, which have been usually at¬ 
tributed to the agency of light, have lieen considered by 
many to be dependent upon some secret power, wlricb 
always aocouipanieB, but which is to a great extent^- 


dependent oi’, light; whereas others regard light, uiuici’ 
peculiar niodiflcations, as the solo active principle. Wo 
will briefly endeavour to explain the expcriiiients upon 
which the idea of an independent agency is founded; 
to do which we must have recourse to the following 
woodcut, representing the image formed by passing a 
sunbeam tlirough a glass prism, which exliibits the seven 
colours of thCjHewtoaian or solar spectnun, in the order 
represented between A aqd B. Beyond these 1 iinits, under 
ordinary cireumsl auces, no light or colour is detected; by 
certain arrangements of glasses, v,c, however, discover 
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another red ray at b, and a lavender ray at a. This i 
coloured figure is a distorted imago of the sun. The » 
curved lino C is iutended to show ck'iiriy the point.s be- ! 
tween which luminou.s cflects arc evident, ^he maximum | 
being at the centre of the yellow ray C, from which point 
tlm light gradually ilecliiii s until it is entirely lost at a 
and b. 8!r William Hcr.schcl was the first to make any 
experiments on the heating power of the solar rays. 
This pliilosoplier found that the grcatc-st heat was given 
by the red rays beyond the ordinary red ray—a space 
represented by I) in the above.flgiwe—from whieh .s|)cit 
it graduallydcelines, until, iil, the violet end of th^s|tec- 
truiiii A, no heat is sensible to the nio.st delicate thermo- | 
meters, tiir .Tohn Hersehcl has also traced tlie well- ! 
defined inflxn.mce of heat-rays far below the maxinmm i 
point, down to r. Tonnerly, it was believed that tho | 
eliemieal power of tlie sunlKUim was eoiiflned to tbo . 
spaces within and above the blue ray's ; recent researclies j 
have, however, shown that this influence is far more i 
extensive. The.niaximuni of chemical action is some- j 
ii horo about E ; that is, if we put a piece of photogra¬ 
phic p.aper in sueli a position tliat a well-defined coloured 
spectrum shall fall upon it, it will be found to darken 
with the greatest rapidity;, and acquire the most intense 
Cfilour at that point; this darkening will go on upwards 
heyomi all the visible rays to d, wliere it entirely ceases. 

It extends uownwards to fhe most light-giving rays 
at C, where a negative influence is exerted, the paper 
remaining white; after passing which, it again darkens, 
and a second maximum is found, at F, the red rays 
usually giving a red impression, this chemical power 
/leasing entirely at c. We have now explained the con¬ 
dition of every beam proceeding from the sun. We 
find three very distinct classes of phenomena, light an^ 
colour, heat, chemiixil power, or, as it is propos^ to 
call it. Actinism, involved. It has been'a matter of dis¬ 
cussion whether these very different influences are the 
modified efi'ects of one cause, or are they Hiree distinct 
i causes. Mellonl finds,, by passing a simbdain through 
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obBidism and bl:u:k mioa, nearly all the liglif is absorbed, 
but not any of its heat. AKain, if it be passed through 
rock-salt, or alum, scarcely any of the light is lost, but 
it is deprived of its heat. It is therefore argued that 
light and heat are distinct principles; bat, in opposition 
to this view, there are experiments wliitsh #ippear to 
prove that light and heat are convertible into each pther. 

I By looking at the diagram, it will be socu-that the che¬ 
mical power has three tuinima, g, C, d, and two maxima, 
E, F. It will be seen that the largest araoo;>t of chemical 
action is where there is the least light; and that where 
there is the largest amount of light at (7, there no che¬ 
mical effect is produced. Even from this it would ap¬ 
pear tlij^t light and actinism were distinct/orcts, if that 
expression can he allowed. By causing a sunbeam to ; 
permeate a deeji purple solution (copper in ammonia), | 
we rob it of most of its light; but the .actinic effect is ! 
not at .all dim'mished. On the contrary, if we take a 
bright yellow iwliitiori (bichromate of ]:H)t.asli), the wliole 
of the light of tlie beam passtis it freely, Init scarcely 
any of the chemical principle; thus we have strong 
, evidence tb.at these principles arc distinct in character, 
although united in .action. It h:is, however, been sup¬ 
posed that wc derive neither heat nor actinism from the 
sun, hut that the solar emanations, or luminous waves, 
excite some Isitcnt property in m.atter which products 
these elleets. ThSse very jntri<!nte questions the in¬ 
vestigations of future pliilosophers can alone decide. 

In immediate connexion witli this very interesting 
subject of inqnirv, is one to which we liave already 
alluded, the influence of light on plants. Seed is placed 
in the earth; it is buried irijcUirktiess; under the influ¬ 
ences of terrestrial heat and nioi.sturi! it germinates, and 
a pl.ant springs into daylight. It has been fcuud that 
the influence of the most luminous—tiie yellow rays— 
ev#n on tlie surface, is sufficient to prevent germinat io!); 
and, on the contrary, that t'le nio.st actinic, or bine ray.s, 
forward very rom.irkai.>ty this process. Iflaiit.s in all 
conditions of their growth al).sorb, by tlieir ieaees and 
: hark, atmosplierie air, whi<'h is constantly ecotaminated 
I with ecrboiiic acid, proiiuced during the processes of 
t respiration and digestion i‘y men and animals, and 
! poured (JUt, in great abundance by all burning bodies. 

! During tbe sun.shiiu'. Iliis cariionic, acid is decomposed 
I by the plant; one of its coiu Litucnts, oxygen, is given 
1 off again to the air, whilst the other, carbon or cbarco.il, 
j is retained l)y tiic pl.ant‘towards tlie fonnaiion of its 
I woody stnictiirc. At night, tliis action nearly ce.a.ses ; 

I hence we see tlie important influence exerted’by the 
1 siin’.s rays on the vcfietahh' world. Erom tlu; fact that 
I sceds^ ili not germinate under the influence of the yel¬ 
low rav s, and that these soon destroy the young plant, 
it has hecn argued that the actinic power, of which we 
have been speaking, is the most active in exciting this 
function in plants, which is so necessary to tlieir liealtb- 
I fill growth. To the vcgetahlc pliysiologist thi.s is a 
j question of great interest. 

We know that the glorious orb of day pours out uiion 
! this earth some principle on which tlie,wliola vegetable 
world depends for health and life. Without the luminous 
arjnnt, the surface of this planet would he no longer beau¬ 
tiful ; the hrilli.ant hue of the flower (supposing the plant 
toliave been produced by aetipLc power alone), and the 
refreshing tints of the tree, would be wanting; all would 
be colourless. Without the actinic power, the entire sur¬ 
face would bo an eternal blank,’ a chaos as at first. It 
is equally certain that the animal kingdom are as much 
dependent upon solar influence as the vegetable, vairld. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found; where the sun -rays 
cannot penetrate, ‘ death holds her silent court.’ At tha. 
surface of the oceaii.’ fdr instance, marine animals, varied 
in form and heaiftlful in colour, are found abundantly; 
as we descend, find the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of orgBtii8.at.ion; and below a certain depth, 
varying probably in different latitudes, no creature stirs 
I «4he ever silent sea. The influences of this power on in- 
’ t<i»ganlo matter ate only now being discovered, and the 


importance and interest of the inquiry will he strikingly 
evident, ■when we reflect that on the creation ot light- 
this planet, previously revolving a mighty chaos, became 
an orb of beauty and animation. 

COUSIN ANNETTE-A TALE, 

BY MI.SS ANNA JIABIA SAUCKANT, 

* I can’t think how it is that Cousin Annette h.a.s not 
got a husband,’ o.xelaimed a young lady of seventeen, 
who doubtless tlionght that vnt to yet a htslxmd Was 
the worst evil which could hefiill her. ‘She is,’ she 
pursued, ‘ so very pretty stijl, though slic mu.st be nearly 
forty, and so sweet-tempered, too, that I can’t help 
thinking it a pity.’ 

‘ Her lo.ss, if such it he, has at all events been onr 
gain, my dear Fanny,’ returned the sister to whom 
these observations bad been addressed ; ‘ for bad Cousin 
Annette married, wc sliould of course have been de¬ 
prived of lipr instructions and her socict.v.’ 

‘Tliat is very true,’ the young hidy rejoined; ‘yet 
wc cannot suppose tliat slie made such a saerifiee for 
our interest, generous .as she is; and there he 

some love-tale connected with her early days. I have 
often been tempted to ask niamuia, I am so curious to 
know.’ 

‘ And mamma would not I'.avo revealed it merely for 
the sake of gratifying your curiosity if yim inid done 
so,’ exclaimed IMrs Stanley, who. unperceived by tlie 
sisters, had entered tbe room, an<l eonseqnently beard 
the foregoing ('onversation. ‘Eu!,’ she fjniekly adiled. 

‘ if I could gain the permission of your cousin. 1 sbeuli 
be willing to clo so, witii the Inipe ,1 higher end 
might be gaim-il.’ • 

‘ Von think, dear thoIIkt, that some instriictive IcE- 
sniis might be leaniod ?’ observed the elder daughter. 

‘ 1 am sure of it,' was iMrs Stanley’s reply : ‘ and for 
that reason 1 liave little ttoubt of gaining Cousin An 
nette’s jiermission to tell it.’ 

‘ 1 should like to hear it of all thing.s.' Fanny eagerly 
exclaimed. 

‘ It is asad tele,’ Mrs Stanley re.smned, ‘and one which, 
to relate, wouhl rc-eipen wotmds in yom' OiOtluTS be.avt 
lim;," e.los(‘ii by time; but if it were li'cid, to prove a 
salutary lesson to my children, I would not sliriuk 
from it.’ 

The, vol'itile girl grew grave. ‘ VV(' would not pnr- 
eliase the pleasure at the expense of your feelings, 
dearest mauiuia,’ she. cried ; ‘yet if you -and Cousin 
Annette see fit that the relation should be made, 1 hope 
it 'will not he in v.ain,’ 

The mother and d.anghters parted, for tbe^ young 
ladies were jireparing for a morning w.allc with their 
cousin (who acted tbe part of private goverrJbss in the 
family) when the observalions here related were made ; 
but tiicy met again in the evening of the day, and tbeii, 
with the full concurreviee of their, amiable instruetress, 
Mrs (Stanley commenced the eagerly-antieiputcd nar¬ 
rative. _ , 

‘ Yon have often hear d mo speak, my' dear children, 
she began, ‘of the beautiful little villa in DevonsVirrc 
called the Woodlands, in which I spent my early days. 
Your grandfather pnrcliased it on account of my dear 
mother’s declining health, and at the same time gave up 
his residence in the suburbs of London, he not 
sufficiently ricli to support two establishments. My 
mother’s dpHifato state disposed her for the cpiietude (if 
this lovel;^pot ; and although he could not but miss 
the circle of friends witli whom he had associated when 
near the metropolis, my k ind father never uttered a word 
like dissatisfaction, but strove to make up for the defi- 
cieufy of society by the cultivation of his grounds, aim 
thesuperintendenee of a little farm which was amiexeil to 
the estate. 1 and a brother, two years my senior (whom 
you may h.ave heard me sometimes speak of as ymir 
Uncle Lewis), were the only survivors of a large family, 
and the affeetions of my dear mother, which were ot a 
v^y powerful nature, consequently concentrated m us. 
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It is a painful task for me to Bpeiik of lier c haraek-r, for 
I cannot do so without inakin;; known tlie errors wliicli 
distinguished it; yet to yon, niy children, it is neces.-iarv 
tliat I sliould unveil the wliole truth, otlicrwise 1 cMtcKit 
hope to effect the end I have in view. 'I'lmr grand¬ 
mother w.as all that we could wisl) woman to he as 
regards the softer traits of tlie female cliaraeter; hut siie 
was lamentably delicrient of that firm and steady prin¬ 
ciple which should be tlie moving spring of our fictions; 
and to tliis sad detieieney 1 inu.st with justice nserihe 
most of the distresses wliudi .afterwards hefell our family. 
You, my dear girls, wlio liave had tlie iidvantage of iii- 
stnietiou from sueli .a. iniud as your eousiu's, eiiimot 
fully enter into tlie pitiable reverse under wliich your 
mother laboured, in having every desire gratilieii, every 
whim liumoured, and in never experieueing lliat wliole- 
some discipline which it is so necessary for a parent or 
preceptress to exercise towards tlie youtli under her 
j care; but 1 have felt it.s influence through every stag- 
I of niy life, and my poor brother was a far greater 
; sufferer. Lewis was naturally possessed of strong pas- 
j sions, and a spirit wliieti required powerful control; yet 
; he had many redeeming points, and under judicioms train- 

■ ing, I believe, lie iniglit have been tractable. You may 
j judge, my children, wlnit a scene of misrule our olher- 
; wise lovely little mansion must liave been—with my 
; brother’s self-will, my waysvardness, my niotlier'n over- 
'• weening fondues,s. and, I must add, also ni}- father's want 
: of proper control; for tliongli he was not so weak as to be 

wholly blind to tlie failings of liis offspring, as was our 
mafcraal parent, he lr#d not sufficient strengtii of mind 
* to ': :i. in a determined manner witli regard to flic inflic- 
i, lion of pnnishnients, and thus angry words and threats 
i^'cro ajitfviviir I'lisiu-d after the most ffagnmt disotie- 
j dience. 1 must ackuowiodgc tliat love effected witli 
j me wliat fear could not have accomplished, f lovcil 
i liim too temierly to bear his auger, and for this reason 
! I seliiotn offended ; lint with Lewis it was not .“o ; tin 
i iujii-li-‘ious iiitcrliireuce of iny mother wiien my fiitlier 
uttered what slic termed words of unlvindues.s toward,; 

, lier -larliug hoy, ,st:t at uouglit tiic little authority he 
iniglih otticrwise have tnaiiitairu-d, and made the jiartiiit 
who ought to have been venerated a mere ciiiher. 

‘ Things remained in tins state till 1 attained my tentii 
;| year, and Lewis his twelftli, av hen tiy a. vigormi.s effort, 

I of wiiii.di \ seareely tliongiit yonr grandfather eajiidde, 
i hi-suei'ceiU- in placing my hrotlicr at a pnblie seliool. 

I He )iad much to contend with in the hoy’s (.ibstinalc 
! refusals, and his mother’s tears and intreaties ; hut in 
j tliis inst.'Uice lie acted firmly, ami Lewis deliarted, 
thougli not witliont the threat that lie would return. 

at this time the intelligenec reached ns of tlie 
death of my father’s only and widowed sister, aecom- 
jMiiied 1^- a, 1 ;tter, I'leiined cm tliat lady’s dying bed, 
reeoinmeiidiiig lier oiqihan dangliter to iier brother's 
care and protection. Isuch an appeal was not likely to 
be disregarded by iny kind jmrent, liis Iicart was .:ver 

■ ojK-ii to tlie distressed, and he set out on a jouniey to 
‘ the north, that he luiglit liimself conduct his little niece 

to tlie WoodhiiKl.s, 1. cannot express tlie delight 1 felt 
upon hearing tliat I was to have a eompaiiion in lieu of 
1 -y hrotlier, whose loss I liad deplored witli ch’ldish 
grief; indeed U was my first grief; hut it was chased 
av ay in the anticipation of Cousin Annette’s society. 
Judeo, then, my disappointment wlien, on her arrival, 
J fou.id her too imieh absorbed by her late sad hcroave- 
ment to feel any iiielinalioii for entering into my piir- 
suit.s and pleasures. I must have been de^Aid of feeling 
to expect it from her; hut I did so? and felt a id lie 
angry ut her refusals, though tliey were made iu the 
most gentle and eoneiliatiiig manner. My disappoint-, 
tiHMit *id ehagriii were not, however, of long duration ; 
for no'sooner were they perceived by Annette, thtifP.she, 
with tlie self-saerifleiiig spirit -vhieli still forms so pro- 
mhient a jiart of her character, strove to conquer her 
pwti feelings that she might coutrihute to my happiness; 
and begging me to forgive her for liaving been so un- 


haunts. iH-aniiot express wiiat I felt when slic thus 
addressed me; exacting and wii3-ward as I ivas, I was 
capable of appreciating geiievosity, and I loved lur 
from that moment with an allectiun wliieli has, known 
no el 111 11 go. 

‘ Altlioiigh Annette Morden had tlicn numbered only 
elcxcu suniniers, and slie lias now seen nearly two score, 
.you niity judge iu some nieasiire what she was at tliiit 
time by ip-? pre.sent aiipearaiiee. ’I'here was the same 
calm phieiil gisppct denoting eqiuinimiti- of mind, the 
.same sweet e,\pie.ssiori in lie.r deep blue iw es, and tlie 
same lovely smile upon her lips. Her fi ntiiies weix? so 
faultless, and her form .so svmmetrii'al. tliat .slie was 
deemed by judges to lie perfi-etly lieaulil'ul; and as slic 
grew to womriidieod, tliis heciime even more strikinglj- 
mipareiit. ( It , her ehariicU-r, it is iiiimvessary for me 
to speak, it is so well known to you; but if it were not, 
H,- events i am about to relate would tielter develope it 
.i.\ deseriiition ofiniiie could do, (Joiisiii .\iiiiette’s 
leiice beneath our roof soon etieeted a eliange, for 
wliich 1 have reason to tliank her.' Hitherto 1 ][jd 
I grown up wliolly ignorant of 0113- of tliose hraiielies of. 

knowledge in wliich young people of niy station in lifi! 

I are nsually iiistnieled. It is tune we laid a. lady living 
w-ith us, will) was iiominaliy governess of tin- family, 
hut owing to my poor mother's weak indulgeiiee, .slio 
w as never allowed to e.xereiso antiquity ; and as neitlier 
I nor Ijcwis were studiously iiieliiied, it is not surpri.s- 
ing tliat we took advantage of the lieense given us. But 
Annette liad been taii.ght the value of ediieation ; she 
inid ah'oad,!' made eonsiderahle pr(igres.s under the tuition , 
of her exi-ellerit and judicious parent, and slie ghidl3' 
availed herself of Miss wVilmot’s instructions, which 
stimulated me to some little exertion. 

‘ Tlie beauty !uid aeeomplisiniieids of Annette won for 
iier many suitors, notwitli.standiiig the relireinent in 
whieii we Jived ; but she firmly di cliiied everv' ofler, 
thongli some were I'roni persons 1 slimild liave tliongiit 
in ell rcspieets siiitalile. 'I'lie tnitii was, her affeeti-.ms 
wi.'i'e early and (lee]ily engaged by one who was perhaps 
the last we should liave exiaieted could have been he-, 
loved liy such a being; but there are mysteries in the 
afi'eetioiis which no skill can fatlioiti, and it was one. 
of these mysterious links whieli iKiunll the heart of 
the higli-souled hut gentle Annette, .Morden to I.ewis , 
Irwin. To aeeoimt, liowever, in some measure for 
this oeeurrenee, I must tcli' 3-011 tliat the severe dis¬ 
cipline exercised over m.v brothel; at seliool had wrought 
a Wonderful ehaiige in his eharaeter, or at least appeared 
to liav-e done .so; and his vaeatiojj.s, wliich w-ere always 
spent at liome, gave so prbmisiii.g a prospevluLf ids 
aniemlnient, that we all forget that lie liad ever been 
reheJliou.s, or that ho had caused us a jiaiig. Annette, 
indeed, never knew aught of liia boyish misdeineanours ; 

I delighted to relate 0,113- anecdote which displayed his 
virtues, hut I carefully concealed his faults, and thus she 
knew liiin hut with his reformed niaiiners. It is not 
surprising tliat the extraordinary beauty of his cousin, 
joined to her jieeuliar sweetnes.s of disposition, should 
captivate a youth like my brother; and perhaps it was 
the entire devotion to her he from tlie first meeting 
evinced, whieli secured tlie grateful heart of Annette; 
be this as it iiiay, that they fondly loved each other was 
apparent, and tny parents, as well as I, looked with 
pleased anticipation to the time when a union would 
take place between them, deeming it would be the most 
efiectual w-.ay- of securing the hapiiiness of Lewis. 

‘My brother remained at seluxil longer than most 
young men, in consequence of having commenced eo 
late; and when he left it, at the age of twenty, it was to 
study for the bar. My father visited London purposely 
to see him settled in his chambers in the Temple, and 
hoped that the wilful conduct of hU boyhood was for 
ever past, and that he would now become an honour to 
his family and to his profession. Alas 1 my poor father 
judged from his wishes rather than from pVubahiUty, or 
he would have entertained fears lest the errors of his 
early- education would appear, now that he would be left 








to seek his own circle of acqaaintanee, and wthout any 
control over his actions. Lewis wa.s generous, open* 
hearted, ami fond of society; his Bnaniicrs were affable, 
and his conrersation full of vivacity; and such a youth, 
liaving unhappily no steady priiicijdc to guide iiiin, was 
I'cady to till into the snares laid for the unwjiry. So 
far from gaining honours in his profession, he, after,niy 
father’s departure, scanxly gave it a day’s serijus thought, 
but spent dvis hours in the fascinating but dpstructive 
vortex of dissipation. Theintelligence.c,aTaotou3 in our 
quiet abode through the modiuwi of an old friend, wliont 
niy father had requested to transmit an account of hia 
son's conduct, so far as he h.ad the opportunity of gain¬ 
ing a knowledge of it; and its effects were really serious 
upon tlie minds of all. My dear mother, who had for 
some years been better in health, declined once more. 
Annette said liut little, but it was evident that slu: ielt 
deeply, for thc’colour was seen to fade from licr cbcck, 
and her’ smile lost its happy e.xprcssion. My father 
vented his sorrow in angenfov a season; hut it was soon 
and lie set out to expostulate with his unwortliy 
•son. Ofniy own feelings I shall say notliiiig; dearly as 
I loved my brother, you may perhaps imagine them. 
But our distresses wer» increased when a letter from 
London informed us that my poor fatlier liad found my 
brother in a most dangerous situation, owing to an a(;i'i- 
dent wliich had liappened to him wliilst engaged in 
some foolisli and miscliicvous e.vploic. 

‘ The culprit was brongiit to the tVoodlands by easy 
stages, and tbere received, notwitbstanding Ids inisdc- 
t rneanoui's, all the kiiutncss and attention ail'eetion could 
bestow I and promises of arnejsdment, if ho were spared 
totsfetimi to his-duties, w'erc made by'liim in tlie most 
soleiuw manner;' A few weeks’ careful nursing from my¬ 
self and Annette had the desired ellect, and he left us 
oncq,more. though not till iny father had supplitsl him 
j witli the means to liquidate every debt lie had contracted. 
For a short period, the accounts we liad of Idni w'ere 
higlily satistiietory'y but who can tell how' soon tlie good 
resolves of tliosew lio have* no strength of character may' 
Jie overturned? Again Ik; was drawn, tliongli now it 
was stop by step, into the same career of folly' aiid_ 
< vice; and tins tiiiu; tlie new's eaine to us from ids own 
hand, wldlst he*(being now of an-e) was the occupam of 
a prison. The sum which, njioo inquiry', was found ne¬ 
cessary to procure liis enlargement, far cxet.eded that 
wldeh'rny father had beforc*})aid, and it caused Imn mueli 
trouble and difficulty to procure it; yet lie did so, and 
thus set tlie uiiliappy young man at liberty. “ l-ewis,” 
he said, as lie leaned |yiebly on his arm as they quitted 
ids lat^bode of conflneroent, “if you make any further 
demands upon my income, 1 sliall have no resource but 
selling the Woodlands, and you will fura me and your 
mother in old age out of our peaceful home. But I cannot 
longer trust your protestations,” he added, “ therefore 
forbear to make them.” Lewis answered only by tears; 
and 1 doubt not that his penitence W'as sincere, though 
he had not strength of mind to resist temptation. 

‘ It was distressing to witness the ef^ct this second 
proof .of w’eakness'and want of principle in my brother 
liad upon Annette. She had felt the first blow severely ; 
but w lien he came, helpless and ill,, to claim her ten¬ 
derness, her womanly feelings predominated, and she 
framed all the excuses which afl’ection can so reaxiily 
find for this youtliful error, trusting that it would not 
be repeated. But now the case was different; she 
began to see the character of him she loved in its true 
light, and the certainty tliat slie could nut find happi¬ 
ness in the conqianionship of such a mind came with it. 
The constitution of Annette had always been delicate, 
and her mind peculiarly sensitive; though so calm and 
unruffled was her general demeanour, that a stranger 
might Imve deemed lier stoical. Had it not been that 
her priniaples lia^ licen strengthened by a jmjicious 
education—an education based on reUgionr—she certainly 
; vseuld have suufe beneatii the blow which was given to 
' - her affoctiinj!i s but piety taught her to submit, and for- 
j ^ titttde eaaWed her .to bw, those ptiierwise dverwhelni'; 


ing griefs. Yet thafcahe suffered, and,suffered deeply, 
was too obvious’to be overlooked by-lhoie who dearly 
loved her. ■. i' • •< : ■ ■ 

‘One serene sumraa?'evening, some:months subse¬ 
quent to the events I have'just related, Annette 
and 1 sat together in a little apartment whidi formed 
one of the gable-ends of our house. This was our fa¬ 
vourite sitting-room, on account of the peculiar beauty 
of tlio* landscape it commanded, and because it faced 
the west, .and thus afforded ns a view of the sotting 
sun. My kind father had our musical instruments, 
drawing and w'riting materials, and books, rinnoved 
there, and called it our bouifoir; and as ray niotlior’s ill 
liealtli confined her much to her chamber, and my father 
spent the principal part of his time in ids farm, we 
seldom omitted passing a few hours there every evening. 

I recall the moments I spent there with pleasure, be¬ 
cause there it was T first began to feel a relish for the 
refined xmrsuits I have since experienced so much gra¬ 
tification in cultivating. To yoiir (kmsiu Annette 1 owe 
that relish; for, till her arrival, 1 had not a joy lieyond 
the indvilgeiico of those instincts which belong to the : 
animal part of onr nature. She it was who first made 
me feel that I had caiiaeities for nobler pleasures; and 
whatever I am, intellectually or morally, 1 certainly 
owe it to lier. But 1 diverge from the subject upon 
which T began. We were sitting as usual in this room 
—■Annette opposite the window, which opened to the 
ground, that she might cateli the gentle evening j 
lirecze, and 1 before the piano, whose keys 1 had been M 
toucliing to some lively airs, in t!;.e hope o#’.raising her ;j 
drooping i-pirife—when 1 was startled,,ami not a little i| 
.alarmed, by bearing a faint shriek; and tnrniiigqniekly ; 

I to aseertain its eaitse, lieheld my brotlier' *' ' <-,viii^'’ I ; 

I cxehiirneci, in a tone of asLonishiiient; but 1 was pro- j 
I vented from adding more by hi.s supplicatory look. i j 

! “ .-Vs you love me, Kilen, do not make known niy pre- : | 

I seiiee to any out-,” lie said 'ki a subdued tone. j| 

‘ 1 was tliuiiderstruck, and rmule no effort to leave my : j 
scat to ciiibraco him as 1 was wont to do; he threw d 
hiim^elf at the feet of Annette, wliose jiale cheek grew : i 
paler, and whose bloodless lips gave me apprehensions j 
that she would swoon under the sudden sboi k the siglit ;| 
of bi'C had occusioiied, “Oh, Jjewis!” i cried, and 'j 
there was anger 1 know' in my tones, “how could you :| 
startle u,s tiius? Sec how you have alarmed our dear j 
cousin.” : I 

Have 1 alarmed yon, Annette.'” he inquirexl, taking i 
her jiassive hand. “ Pray, pardon me, hut I kiu'w' not ; 
how to see you atone without seeking you here.” ■ i 

'• .\nd why should you desire to see us alone ?” ; j 
Annette inquired, now regaining lier scdf-po.sse.ssion; i 
“ why should you visit yyiur fatlier’s home by stealth ?” j 

“ Because my business is W’itli you and Elfen,” w-as ; 
ids rejily. 

“ Whnt bueines.s can you have witli u.s to ■w'liicli lie is : i 
not privy ? ” slie demanded, and her voice grew firmer, j i 
tliougli her cheeks and lips .still retained their ashy hue. 1 j 

‘ l^w'is buried his face in Ids hands; he could not | 
meet Annette’s gasMi; and in an agony of suspense as to 
the object of Ids visit, 1 now tlirew my arms around 
1dm and wept. 

“ I deserve to be treated with colducss,” my brotlief at 
length said. “ I deserve reproaches, but 1 cannot bear 
them from you, Annette, whom I love dearer than any 
object earth contains. I am in distress : do not add to 
it by your upbAiidings, or 1 will not answer for the con¬ 
sequences.” ^ 

“ Annette has iMt upbraided you,” I pleaded; for 1 ■was 
alarmed at the import of his words; “ we botii love you 
foo dearly to upbraid you; but toll us tlie motive for 
this secret visit?” 

‘iJSivis looked in the face of my cousin before he ■ven¬ 
tured to answer; but judging by the tears which filled 
her eyes that siie was softened, he made answer Hiat a 
very distressing affair of debt, which involved his honour, 
had led him to seek their intereessioo with his father 
forttiesuin. 
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*'I feared thte,” Annette' extiaimed; “but to accede 
to' yotir request is irtipossible. After the observations 
your father made to us, as well as to you, upon the pay¬ 
ment of the last l«rp;e sum, would you that we should 
ask him to quit his home in his old age, and beggar 
himself for your sake ? ” 

“ Annette, you are too severe," Leu is returned; “ I 
desire not such ii saerilice. It is but a smaU sum I now 
want, not exceeding titty pounds.” 

“ That is too large a sum for him to spare just now,” 

I interposed. “ Oh, Lewis' what shall we do; eiui you 
not put it off?” 

“ nly honour is involved^n its immediatelifxuidatioii,” 
was his reply. j 

“ I.ewis, Lewis!” Annette cxclainiod, whilst every i 
feature of her beautiful face was convulsed by strong ! 
eniotion, “ I too clearly see the evil into which you have ! 
fallen. Well may you shrink from personjilly requesi 
ing your father to pay these miscalled debts of honour 

* J looked at her in aniaz(™cnt. “ Debts of honour,’ i . 
repeated; “arc not all debts debts of honour?” 1 asked, | 
for 1 really was so ignorant as not to understand the | 
phrase. 

“No, n-jy dear Ellen,” she answ'ored. “The debt a 
man incurs for value received is not so termed. It i.s one 
contracted at the gaming-table or bettiiig-riicc, for wliicli 
the laws of tluj conntry do not force payment.” She 
spoke w'ith .a tor;e of liitterno.ss unasual to lier, and ro.se, 
as she dill so. to quit tlie room. 

‘ Lewis si'ized hiT haml to detain her. “ foil sinill not 
lean; me tl>«s, AnmiJJe.” lie cried; “I eaimut ciiilnre 
} i r anger.” ^ 

“ I will roh^i in a few mimile.s,” she n iiVied, gently 
herself from his grasp. 

‘ 1 could .see that she was stroggliiig foi-cilihi n ltii iicr 
feelings, and 1 wlii.spered in my brotiior's ear, “ Net licr 
go.” lie iesi.sted no longer, and she hurried fiooi tin; 
apartment. 

" 1 >o yon think that Annette really loves meV” Leads 
.■ifiruptly iisked when we were alone. 

“1 am sure she does,” was my reply; '‘•but she is 
grieved at your conduct.” 

“ Do j'ou tliink she cun forgive the past?” he further 
.aski'd. 

“ if there is hope of amendment for the future, 1 bc- 
licM; sbe r in and will,” 1 returned. 

“Dear i ilcn, \-oii make nie hapiiy In;that as.snranee,” 
he pursued; “ for, b'clieve me, though I have erred in 
many ways, I can never cease to love her.” 

‘ After a few minutes’ absence, Aniietto reappeared. 
Her aspect wa.s now calmer, and her step leas trepi- 
dated. 8be boro, in her hand a little casket of curious 
and antique workmanship, and prolltriiig it to my 
brother,%iie gently; said, •’Janvis, this is all the worldly 
wealtli I POSSC.SS, or sliall po.ssess until I hceoitie of age ; 
and 1 give it to y;ou in the hojie that it will be tlie last 
time you will ever liave a debt of honour to pay. In 
itself it is a bauble,” she added, opening it, and display¬ 
ing a beautiful set of pearls; “ but 1 valued it for my 
mother’s sake, whose dying gift it was. With this 
addition," slie proceeded, drawing a ring set with dia- 
-noiida from her linger—“ witli this addition, the sale 

ill, 1 think, cover your debt; and if it cure you of the 
r linous vice of gambling, I shall think the price but 
trifling.” 

‘ f,ewis was for some moments unable to spctik, and 
Annette sat down, and leaned her heaft upon her ojieii 
palms, us if to cool the fever of her throl^ng temples. 

I was the first to break the silence, ifrid I did so iiy in¬ 
treating my brother not to suffer his cousin to make 
such a sacrifice in vain. He appeared struggling with lii^ 
feelings, and hesitating whether or not to acCept^of the 
proffered aid j but the dilemma in which ho was jilaced 
for want of the money at length overcame all scruples, 
imd taking the casket from the table on which she had 
placet it, and kneeling before the generous donor, he 
uttered a vJild burst of gratitude. “ 1 take them, dearest 
Amiette,” he said with iiassiomite earnestness, “ butoily 


to deprive you of them for a season; I will redeem them 1 
if 1 lai;k sustenance to do it, and I will swear that it shall 
he the last time I will commit the vice which has cost . 
you such a pang.” 

“ Nay, swear not,” Annette hastily interpose<}, .as he 
was alxiut to lay his hand upon a bihlo wliich stood in 
an sdjoifcing bookcase. “ If you have not strength of 
mini to kecni a solemn promise, you will not regard an 
oath ; sw^“iT not; I vviU take your word—farewell.” As 
she eonclndecl, she again arose, ics if lo hasten his depar¬ 
ture. laiwis passionafely embraced us both, and stole 
awiivlike a culprit from hisliit her’s home, wlien, reseat¬ 
ing lierseif, Amiette tlirew tier anna aromld me. and 
wept upon my shoulder more niiiestruinedly' than 1 had 
ever before helicid her. 

‘Not lutviiig further aiipl leaf ion for money;, and not 
hearing of any fresh miseonduct on llie part of my 
’ ,:ofhcr. my iiarent.s fomliv hoped tliiiflic had grown 
and more steady, and mnv fiif the first time 

, itiired to expriiw their nushe.s to Armctte that the 
long iinlicipateii union miglit take place. Slic was, thjj^' 
pleaded, jii.st verging on onc-anil-tvvenfy. he a. twelve-, 
month older; and they thought that the most efleetuifi 
way to confirm hi.s good resolutions would be to place 
him in the constant iissociatioo of such a mind as hers. 

His .ardent af’eetion for her, tin y said, would defer him 
from falling into thoso vices to ■.visch lie was at present 
exposed, from tlie very fact of heing lonely; and her 
society wimld make tliat of flie vieiou.‘'. no longer desir¬ 
able. Annette li.steiied to llieir pleadings with many 
fears. “Alius!” she returned, “ my own lieart pleads , 
with yon; for I will not jleny that, iiotwithwtanding all 
that h;is oceurred, he is *stili dear tome; but my coil- 
seience is alfosctlier at varianee with it. I cannot see 
that i should act rightly to niidi into a connexion of so 
serious a nature with one from wdiom 1 cannot e^yiect 
happinesB ; one whom 1 fee! to be allogetiier unfitted for 
iny eornpaiiion for life; and yet it grieves me beyond ex'- 
pr.-ssion to say (liis to you—yon wlio have been to rni; i 
iis parcot.s, and to whom I owe a debt of gratitude 1 can j 
never repay,” , 

“You Imvp, by your afiectioii, more than repaid any 
kiniliiess that has been shown you,‘my dear girl,” r»-» 
turned my mother, teinterly embracing tier; “ and could 
1 for a nioinpiit siippo.se that you would risk your hap- i, 
piness by a union witii Lewis, I -Aould not. urge it for 
kingdom.s ; but I am eonfidclit it will not bo so. Your 
influence would be .so great witb my erring son, that 
yon would mould limi to your wishes; your example 
would anirriatc, your prceeids w*iiild guide; na^I am 1 
suru you would soon find him' all ^'ou cmild detiftilx’ I 

• Aimetto w ould not wound the feelings of my poor | 
mother by a reply; Imt I saw tliat slie wiis iinconvineed. | 

I could not at the time enter into her motives and feel- I 
iugs ; 1 even tlnmglit her nnkiml, and wanting in affec¬ 
tion. My own romantic idea;;; —fed as they had been 
by the tales of fiction I bad read—imagined, it to be a 
delightful event to marry a m:iu whom it would be my 
task to lead yito the paths of virtue : I pictured the 
powerful inHuence my entire devotion to him wxmld 
have over Ins conduct; in short, I ihonght like a love- [ 
.sick heroine of roniani*, who deems it her doStlny to 
wed and reform a rake: but far dilferent ideas dw;elt in 
my cousin’s well-balanted mind. She had early been 
taught to form her judgment by her reason rather tfiau 
by iier wishes, and in the present instance that reason 
told her that the probabilities were against her. Her 
furtlier knowleilge of my brother’s character revealed 
its weakness, and she saw it was too late to correct 
an -error which the whole tenor of his education had 
fostered. 

‘When Lew'is next paid us a visit, no mention wag 
made of our having met ginee we parted from him after 
his indisposition. He came by the express desire of my 
mother, to plead bis cause in personq for she felt eeiftgdh 
that Annette could not long resist big iutreatiegi. though 
she was proof against her arguments; bjjt She little 
knew the heart of her high-princifiled sieea Aobus- 
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tonied to be wholly guidud by feeling herself, she ima¬ 
gined not that any but the heartless and stoical could 
act otherwise; thus she still dwelt upon the thought, 
and soothed herself into a tentporary Imppincss. 

‘Annette, niy brother, and I, were seated one evening, 
shortly after his arrival, in tlie apartment 1 before men¬ 
tioned, when Lewis reverted to tliq events which had 
occurred when lest-we met there. “ Dear Annette,''' he 
said, addressing his eousin, “ J have not fiergoUen the 
evening wlieu I parted from yon in this roofti, nor the 
.sncrifice 3 'Ou made to rtdieve me froth iiij- difflenltics. 
I hoped to have returned you the gems ere this, but I 
really have not been able to raise sufficient to redeem 
them.” 

“ TJie j;ems iire comparatively of little value, Lewis,” 
she made answer; “ T liave scarcely given them a thought 
since I placed them in your hands; but I must own 1 
j have often and anxiously desired to know whether the 
promise 'you gave me on the receipt of them has been 
I faithfully keitt."' 

1 ..‘As Annette spoke, I turned an eager glance towards 

! ,,mj brother, that 1 might read on his countenance, which 
; t knew to be a bad di.sseii)bler, the answer to the im- 
i plied question, and, to niy bitter disappointment, 1 saw 
i the colour heighten oii his cheek, lie hesitated, and 
i that hesitation revealed the harrowing truth, 
i ” If I have been wo^ak enough to yiebl to strong temp- 
: tatiuiis, the favdt lies at your door, Annette,” Ite said, 

I with an attempt at gfiirty T could see he did not feel; 

I “ for you know you would not ])erniit me to bind my- 
: self to the fulfilment by .m oath.” 

f ‘Annette rose from her sc.at hi great agitation, 
j “Ixtwis,” pile f-.fiid, as she pasrhil him to quit the room, 
j “if you could break a promise given under such <‘ir- 
' cnmstances, 3 0 U wcaild not regard anv bond, liowcvca' 

I sacred; nor can T place confidtmec in you more.” 
i ‘i stood for some moments in a state of bewildered 


calm a tone, 1 felt it i^puld be useless, nay, wrong, to 
say more. Erom that hour J saw that her resolution 
was taken to resist all further importunity, and I for¬ 
bore to make it. 

‘ Lewis, seeiiiff that every hope of gaining his cousin’s j 
consent to a union was over, quitted the WiHMllands on 
the morrow, leaving my mother overwhelmed with 
grief at the failure of lier plans. 1 am pained to ac¬ 
knowledge that she reproached Annette, and even vi'ent 
BO far as to say that she would be responsible for anj' 
excesses the young man might be afterwards led into, 
because she had opposed the only' nicaus of reform. I 
Amiette bore this injustice with her usual sweetness; it , 
did not cause her to swerve Vrom the path of duty; but 
it liad a powerful effiiet upon lier iiatiirally' (lelicatc ; 
frame. She heeamo seriously ill j and ivlien my father, i 
in alarm, called in medical aid, change of air and scene ’ 
was prescribed its the only means of saving her from an I 
early grave. J\Iy mother’s grief and anxiety' was now' :, 
as intense for her niece as it liad been for her son. My i 1 
father conveyed her irnmediatelv to a little retired wa¬ 
tering-place in the same county, leaving mo to be her 
companion and nurse; for rny inotlier was too ill to quit ; 
'her borne, and in a state of mind w bicli requirtsl bis pre- , I 
senix; to calm. In this peaceful retreat 1 strove to divert ; 
my cousin’s thoughts from dwelling iqion the past by 
every means alfectioii could suggest; and I was happy | 
to observe favourable symptoms of returning iicaltli, 
when a fresh incident oeeiirred which liad a powerful i 
effi et upon the minds of both. i 

‘The house in which we lodgeij, baviiig formerly been 
the parsonage, was contiguous i‘.i t' villaj'.e elmrcii- 
yard, and this ajiat became Annette's a. lonritc jiiiiee of : 
resort. It was the beautiful luoidh of .roi? (.viu'd the 
R<.'ason being ]>articularly flue, we woulo sit here for ’ 
hours—Annette usually occupied with her needle, whilrf • 
1 read aloud from one of iinr fiu’ourite authors. We lia<!, ■ 


: amazement; and it was not till the door had tl<,is:ed upon 
' her, and her receding footsteiis had died ujion niy car, 

I that I recovered iviy’seif sutricicntly to spiMk. “ ( tli! my 
j brother,” I cried, and I threw my .self in a passion of 
j 'grief upon his shoulder, “ 1 fear .von have, by this emi- 
LlijSsipn, severed the last link which bound Annette to 
you.” " 

b “Would you have had me fill her a lie?” he almost 
flfercely demanded. 

■ “ oil no, no,” I retunisd, wcepiii.g bitterly; “ but 
have you nothing to plead in extenuation?” 1 inquired. 
“ Surely it was the act of an unguarded moment; y ou 

are not -you cannot be-.a coiilinued gamester.” 

I “'jft.'v. are more wiliiiig-to t’xtenuate iny faults than 
j’our eousin is, IClI ii,” lie ei'asivcly' answered. 

“ 1 know you better than she does,” I interposed. “ I 
know that you are not really vicious. 1 know' tliat you 
liav'e been led into to il by otluirs. Ihit you will break 
off these hidiits, my brotlier,” I pa.ssioviatcl,y pursued ; 
“ you will yet becomt; worthy of Annette, and we shall 
all he happy.” 

] ‘ Llatcd with the jirospcct my imagination had con- 

I jured up, 1 sought my cousin’s chambei? I found her 
kneoling beside her bed ; but she arose as I entered, and 
I perceived that although there were the traces of tears 
upon her cheek, she w-as now calm and composed. 
“ Dearest Annette,” I exclaimed, advancing and fold¬ 
ing her in a sisterly embrace—“dearest Annette, you 
liave been offering up petitions for my dear but erring 
brother ? ” 

“ 1 have l)cen praying for strength for my own weak 
heart, dear Ellen,” was her reply. 

“ Bat you will forgive him ? ” I pleaded; “ you will not 
withdraw your affection wholly from him?” 

“ My dear 'Ellen,” she returned, “your love for Lew'is 
-•induces you to I* unjust towards me. You think me 
unkind when I am acting as duty prompts. It is an 
easy task to forgive him j I would it w-ere as easy to 
'mthdrawmy affections from him; bat 1 cannot—no, I 
mre not—unite myself to a gamester.” 

^‘Annette spoke in so decided, though so.gentle and 


I however, from sonu^ cause forsaken our ii.suat baimt ; 
j fill’ .several dc.y.s, w hen, on our retun!, 1 di-scovered tliiit 
j a new giaivc! bad biaui dug near to the bank on wbicb 
we usually sat, and fearing tb:it tlie sight might tend to 
tlirow' a sluide of siubio.ss ov'cr my enusin's sjurit.s, 1 pro- ; 
posed that we tliiudd chiUige our position tor one o'l the i 
otbi'r side cf the cfuirch. Annette eonscn'ial : but. ere | 
she 'p.iitted the syiot, .stood for a few minutes iti meditit- ; 
tion over the iicw raiscd mound. It was an infant’s last i 
! ro!Sting-pbicc, and fancy pkdured the gri(!f of the be- ! 
nuivod tnolber, whicli we c:ieli thought we could con- i 
("•ive. I led Ikt away, and after tinding a convenient 
sei»‘, took up my book, and strove to divert her att.cn- o 
tion by reading. Tliu.-i wc remained for .some ciuisider- '! 
able time, w licii indications of an approacbiiig storm ;■ 
warned us to make our retreat to the Imu.se. As wc j 
were clo.sing the .gate, 1 iii.stinctively'cast mjr eye.s in ;■ 
the dirt!ction of the ucw-maih‘ gravt!, and wa.s not a : 
little surnriscil and alarmed to perceive a. female tigni'c | 
lying upon it as if in a .state of inseuBibility. She was 
evidently very youthful, but her deep monriiiiig liabili- 
ments bespoke her to Iw! the inotlier of the child, ami 
that the intensity of her feelings had deprived her of I 
conscionsness, was tlie conclusion I naturally drew. Mo 
person being within sight; wlio.se assistance we could | 
solicit, we applied the only remedy wc had at liiind, 
wliielt was our snielliug salts; but this failing in eflect, 1 
I intrcatcd my cousin to remain, wliilst I ran lo our : 
lodgings for aid. Tlie fainting lady was iriimediiitoly 
conveyed to tlic house, where she was instantly recog¬ 
nised by onf landlady as the daughter of the curate, i 
upon wliicli the venerable pastor was promptly sent for. ; 
He came accompanied by a mcdual attendant; but it 
w.a 8 some hours before animation could be restored to 1 
^lie invalid, who had, it ajipeared, left her sick-bed un- ; 
knowli to her friends, to visit the grave of her departed 
child. Even when consciousness was restored, it was j 
deemed uusai'e to remove her at present, and as Mrs j 
Jones, our landlady, had a spare apartment, it wi* pro- | 
posed that she should occupy it till she bc'caine. suffl- I 
clerkly convalescent to be taken to her father’s home. | 
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' Tlio sinjrular beauty, extrerr\p youth, and melancholy 
situation of the invalid, awakened a powerful interest in 
both niim; and Annette’s breasts, anil we found Mrs 
Jones notbin^ loath to reveal all she knew coneemin,? 
her. “Miss Lucy had been,’’ she said, “the prettiest 
and the most light-hearted girl in the village, till she 
visited a relation in London, where she unhappily met 
with a worthless young man of famil 3 ', whom she mar- 
ri(M without her father’s consent. lli.s friends, ho said, 
were too proud to acknowledge her, and he rvas too|) 0 (ir 
to support her as he could wish, so he kept her in a little 
mean lodging, and, it was believed, neglected her very 
shamefully, though she wonhl nev(;r own it. • She at last 
beeamo so ill, that she wft>te to her father, and asked 
permission to spoiid a few weeks with him in her-native 
village, in the hope of regaining her licaltli. Tlit poor 
old gentleman,’’ Mrs .tones continued, “ tvas almost 
beart-brokeu to see the eliange whioli two years’ absence 
bad made in bis cliiid, j'Ct be received her with great 
kindness, and promised to overlook her disobedience, 
but, poor thing,’’ she added, “ 1 fear she ha.s come here 
to die; she has been getting worse and worse ever since 
she lias been amongst us, and tlie deatii of her infant, 
which Wits always siitkli', will probablv' hasten it.” 

“ 1 tru.st not,” Antiette and I .siniultaneouidj- ex¬ 
claimed; “we will try what kindness and synipatb.y 
can eircet, for w<,man alone (am fully enter into the Sor¬ 
rows which her own sex (tndure.” 

‘ My eon.sin. w eak and ill as she bersedf was, insisted 
upon sbaritig tlie task of nursing tlie nnfortouate young 
creature W'jjo was tints thrown so singularly upon our 
c re, She said assist in alleviating the distresses 

other.s, ten i'-O to wean hc.r tlioughts fr'an la-r own 
s orna vs. "<■*;,fcoiisetinently ha-l a bciudicirt "fleet. The 
I i;i»a expressed hi.s grafitnde in !lie wa.niK:.st 
tcrin.s; bn! notliiiig could c'jua! the tliaiddViliie.s.s of tic. 
genlh' setferer; .she sceue d b.' regard ns as angels .scot 
froiv. heaven t) minister to lier e imtorr, d’tie fault sic 
hit'' eoninidte.l in havingTaheii su iinnortant a step in 
.life as the elioicc of a p;ittnc'' with nd. Die sai;c(io:i of 
h.iir jiiilii iiais parent, had lintnMed her spirit, and she 
now niecHr subiviitted to every triid, wiietlier bodily 
or menial, deeming it but tl.e just recompense for her 
egrencKs. Annette's soothing tenderness Had reasoned 
litw even into oaliiiness at tiie loss of her ehiM, anil she 
nov ac'knowUalged lliat it was taken in wls'.lora and in 
live: In.I ‘lioiigh eaeli day endeared n.s more and. moiii 
*> our iiio restine; charge, we were eonviticcd that sb'" 
was not. lotig lor thi.s world. Tt was still deemed 
iii'liroper to retn-ive her, and liad it not been that 1 
feared the efli'c! of tb" c.xeiter.ient tilion the sensitive 
fi,('lin;.':s of Annetti.', ! should have hicn desirons that 
she shonM remain with us. {iunseious tiiat her end was 
ap;»roaeliing, she grew very eoiiuinniii a!ive. It seemed 
to atlorfl lier pleasure to tid': oi her liiisliaiid, whom she 
still lived with nnahated ardour, tlumgh it was evident 
tli.'it he had (as .Mn.s .bme.s iiitimatod) grown neeleetfal 
Site now reque.sted her fatlnr to write to him, r.-.d tel) 
him tliat it was hi.'r wish to see him if pos.sibb.- etc .site 
died. The- pastor promised to comply, and in the course 
of a few days a letter tirrived, whieli informed lier that 
he would he vvilli her on the morrow. She read aloud 
a few passages fi'otn it, which she s.aid proved Ins tdlee- 
'iim for her was unelitmged, and then she proceeded to 
;‘Xt(-nnate hii*conduct by remarking, that to have ac- 
k’lviv lodged his marriage would have ruined hi.s fortune 
for life, hut (lint she was sure he intended to do so as 
son,, :i-i he eould see that it would llh prudent. My 
cousin and ] had our fears to the contragft but m e .said 
nothing wliieli could le.'d the unforfunate girl t i siir- 
niise them, feeling assured that it wouhf only add to her 
di.stress. • . ^ 

‘ The morrow came, and so powerful wtis the (ffect of 
the anticipated meeting upon the sensitive frame of the 
Invalid, tliat wo feared it would hasten her dissolu¬ 
tion. In the evening, the pastor, Annette, and I, were 
seated ariijjiid her bed, wliilst the former read a portion 
from the sacred volume. Lucy listened with deen in- 


' terest to ! hf words of life which fell from the lip.s of lier 
venerable parent; but we could not but perceive tliat her 
ear was ever and anon strained to catch some distant 
sound. At length the noise of carringc-wlieels iu the 
front of the lionsc arre.sted the attention of all. The 
eyes of the d.ving girl lighted iii) with an almost uii- 
ciirtlily brightness,, and her jiale clieek grow fhislied. 

“ It'is^e,” she faintlv ninniiured; “ 1 shall see him once 
again ami as slie spoke, .Mrs .lones gently' opened the 
chambe-r #Ii;;>r, and wlu.S]iei'i d that Mr l.awsou had ar¬ 
rived, iniiT btiggcd to bo iidniitted inimediately. My 
eoushi and 1 arose to leave the room ; but ere we ooilld 
etleet our purpose, the stranger eulered. “ (Mi. l.uey, do 
1 liiid you thus !” lie e.Nelainied us lie rushed towards tbe 
bed. A wild shrielr met, my ear as be spuk^; but it 
wa‘i not fijini the invalid; she bud sunk fiiintiiig upon 
i her iiillow, iroiii wbicli she liad by a gVeat. elllirt nxisen 
! to embrace bill!; hut itwas from Annette, who, in the 
■ , ''Viter and the hush.ind of l.iiey, reeogn'i.si'd my brother 
1 was loo niueh agitated to notice hi.s features; 

. ; hud Ills voice, choked asht was by I'liiotion. striiek 
me as familiar ■. but, surprised tliat my cousin, wlio 'jitS 
so distinguisiieii for preseiiee of iiiiiid, slioiiid betray suc!^* 

! weakness, 1 led, her from the room to Die eliaiiihi.T wo 
jointly oeiaipied, and «ben tluVe, the whole truth was 
sliorlly revealed to me. Annette’s liret action was to 
throw iierself on her kni'cs and littia- a thaiik.sgiving 
that she had escaped tbe lierr').* wiiicli would have 
awaited her had slie eoiisentcd to tlie jiroposed union 
with Lewis; then tlirowiiig her arms around me, siio 
■.(i.']it convulsively. 1 said not. a word to e.oiiifiirt her. I 
was stnpified ; nor could 1 really believe that my brother • 
luid deceived the unsuspicious biicy hy a marriage umkr 
a false name, and tlial he eonid he so depraved as to 
seek an iillianec with liis cousin at the same time, iiot- 
; wi'Distafiiling tha t .Vine.:! re as.-.iireJ me her heart bad too 
; I’oiiiiiy ■.‘lieri.-dicd hi.s image for her eye.'' in he iiiistnjien. 

: Our iirst impulse was to rciuni lioni!; iminis'dately ; hut 
I we L'liiihi not fiirsake lliei’ying girl, wlioluid now a siiU 
1 rhjser hold upon our i.vUl'i tioiis. The task of ;r.iiuiiiis- 
I tcriiig- to her eoinfi'i't wa.s, howevor, 'OVer; she lived hut 
I to einbraec in:r erring hushaiid, and when ne.xt wo be* 

I bidd her, itwas in the long sl(.:ep from which no voice 
I of kin huas could awaki'ii her. ’ • • 

‘I must be hrit-f with tins part of my relatiori,’ iMrs 
Stanley resiiined. ‘for (he n'colli.c'ions are too miich • 
fir me, eve.’i :>l llii.s di-tance of tini-e. Anneite avoided 
a iii'sctiiig with l.ewis; h./l 1 had an interview with 
iiini of a imrst painful nature eve we (jiiitted the village, 
wliieii we were ohhg.'d to do in great haste, in coiise- 
i qiiiaiei; of receiving iiiti.liignice jjiiit (he eoinmunjeatiou 
! of the event liad laid ;i.n ,'darining e!f.-et on tit^f^Tiealtb, 
i of my poor inoUier. Slu' died hsoken-hearted-ttie 
I viefim (d' her son's iniseondiict an.I her oivn mistaken 
views of kindness; and she .saw her fault wlien too late 
to remedy it. It w.'n-' an av. rnl le.sson; one 1 can nev'er 
forget; init 1 trn.st. 1 liave p.'-o.dted by it. 

‘ '.file dcutli of my inotlier v.'a.s ji. great sluick to the 
feelings of your grandfather, am! he became a.n altered 
man. lie 11(4 longer took delight in bis farm or bis 
grouniks, and .at hmgth resolved. to dispose of the 
Woodlands, s lid take up bis residence once more in 
tbe suburbs of London. Annette and I left the beloved 
liaunts of our eiiildhooil with regret; but we were wil¬ 
ling to irsake any sacrifice for bis comfort. Soon after 
our arrival in town, 1 became engaged to Mr Stanley'; 
and as my cousin frequently declared to me that she 
would never marry, 1 left my fatlier to her care. Her 
health still remained delicate, yet she. devoted all her 
energies to his (xvmfort and happiness, striving to sub¬ 
due her own griefs, that she might lighten the load 
which opprc.ssed him, and becoming to liirn as a daugh¬ 
ter. 1 should here inform you, that my erring brotlier 
left the country soon after the news of my mother^ 
death reached him. He had never liked his profession ; 
and the offer of a situation, which would take him 
abroad, being made at the time, he gladly accepted of 
it. lie doubtless thought that he had be^me an alien 
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to Ills family-, but there was not one member who would 
not have leceired him, and forgiven the past, though 
Annette would not, I am sure, have become his wife. 
But he left us without an adieu, and the next intelli¬ 
gence we had of him was an account of his death. This 
Was a fresh shock to our feelings; but it wms softened 
in a grout degree by the assurances we received of, his 
penitence, in a few lines penned to Annette-oil hia 
dying bed. * 

‘My father did not long survive liis wifS and son, 
and then Annette toot np her residence under my 
rotrf; and happy was I to have so able an adviser, and 
srt Steady a friend. She has since refused many eligible 
offers of marriage; tlie memory of her first and only, 
but unfortunate attachment, being, I believe, the cause. 
But you, niy'ohildi'en, have benefited by her clioice ; 
and, having enjoyed tlie advantage of her kind and 
judicious instnuefions, will, I trust, strive to cmnlato 
her virtues. And now, iny dear Ihiniiy,’ she addeil, 
turning to lier'" youngest daughtt.r, ‘ 1 hope you are 
satisfied ? The tale Inis been, as 1 led you to expect, a 
I "8312 one—one which has drawn tears from tho.se ey<;s 
I 'wvhich seldom weei): hut if it teach you the suiicriority 
I a well-regulated mind has over tveakness and indc- 
! cision, and lead you to aim at the possession of that 
I superiority, I shall not have related it in vain,' 


1 L0ITEI11N08 IN Fit A N CE--31-'1-!. 

! nvOX.S TO AVIGNON. 

" \Ve spent .about a week in T.yon.s, every day making an 
excursion to some sjiot of ivterest or beauty in the 
neighbourhood: among others, to I.Tle Ilarho, :i small 
I island in the Saoue, situated .a few miles above the town. 
' Tlie banks of tliis river are rnin.h more beautiful tiiaii 
I thoro of tlje lihone, being generally stei p. and well 
i clothed with woods tind vineyards; they are likewise 
■ ornamented with a immlier of wliiti; and pretty villas. 

The Biione, a broad and massive stream, eroused by 
j numerous suspension-Imdgc.s, is eoinparativcly slow in 
; dts current, and permits the daily navigation of steam- 
I vessels as far as Chalons, a stage onwanl to r.n-is. The 
into w|y<di this fine river falls irnniedi itely he- 
j low Lyons, is very diiierent in aijpoaranee. About twice 
* the size of the Saone, it fiow-s liurriedly jiitst the <i'!:'y.s 
' of Lyons, as if fearful of \()sing a moment in the lung 
I journey before it, and this busy heaiiiong eiiaraeter it 
! seems to jatssess from its crtidle in .Switzerland almost 
to its grave in the Mediterranean. 

! Mgjjjrevioiis aequai-itanco with the Iliione had hton 
I made iijion Lake Lcniiiii, wliere its waters, .t; tiiey 
I esoiipo past Genera, are beautifully blue. At f.yoi's, 
j and all the w'ay downward, this rcriiarkiihle tint has 
I disappeared, giving place to a dirty wliite eolonr, tirising 
I most likely from the chalky bottom over wldel) it occa¬ 
sionally rushes in its course. Although augmented 
by the Saone, it still falls sliort of tlie llhine in point 
of size, and is not to be eompared with it in comuiercial 
importanc-e. Its great misfortune is its r ipidity of cur¬ 
rent, by which a regular traffic to and fro is greatly 
retarded. Steam-vessels go down from Lyons at a 
high rate df speed—sixteen miles an hour being eom- 
mon—and they are consequently well latlen with iias- 
sengers ; but in coming-up, their engines liave a weary 
drag against the stream, and the pa.ssage is so tedious 
that few ti'avellers adopt it. 

Our object being to visit some places ijf interest in 
the lower parts of the river, we went on board of a 
steam-vessel which plied from the quay of Lyons, and 
•taitod at the convenient hour of eleven in the forenoon: 
as the greater amaber of boats set out at three in tlie 
mt^ning, iahederto reach Marseilles at night—a run of 
' 'dhout two^ptfdred ntilcs—we considered ourselves par- 
. ^P^^ly tWfftliiate in our choice. It being only about 
J steamers plied on the 1{ hone, and as 

t monopoly in the hands of two or three 

( "W^els have Uttle to recommend them as 


comfortable menus of iwnveynnce. That in which we 
started was, ns is usual in France, somewhat dirty, and 
crowded with a miscellaneous company, occupied in 
drinking cofifec, smoking, and spitting. Fortunately, 
wc succeeded in securing seats on deck, under an awn¬ 
ing, and, with the assistance of an obliging steward, 
made ourselves tolerably liomfortable during the day’s 
jiiurney. The mild air, from the rapid motion of tlie 
vessel, was pleas-ant; the sunny bunks flew past us like 
an ever-(jhiftii!g picture ; and the hope of what wc were 
to see ill the soutli, adilod a relish to our sensations. 
Here and tliere wc came abretust of a town, and after a 
short stay,* shot again ahead. Occasionally, also, the 
vessel passed bencatli the extended platform of a suspen¬ 
sion-bridge, and tile number of new bridges of this de- 
■scription we saw in tiie course of tlie voyage, showed that 
here, as almost everywhere else in France, iniprovenicut 
i.s steadily advancing. The lianks of tlic river, though 
eoiuiiderably less romantic tlian those of the Hliine, are 
not b 5 '^ any means spiritless. Besides a few olil-fasliioiied 
towns, there are some castles on peaked heights, as 
rugged and ruined as .to artist could desire ; lliere are 
liltcw i.se some good snati hes of proc)[)icc in the ininic- 
iliate vicinity of the river ; and over the heads of tail 
]i<)plar,s, oil the. left bank, arc olitained striking iirospcets 
of the liills of Daiipliiny, ami beyond th.cm, rising in 
Alpine grandeur, the siiow-claj inuuntains ofKavo}'. 

At \'aleiice, al.Hiut half-way down tlie river, wc loft 
tiio steamer, ami stopped for Hie night at a little uiijm - 
tcndiiig inn—the Hotel ilu Nerd—w jicre an old v onian, 
the liostess, never seemed tired i>f .-liowiiig ns nets of 
kindness. Hiq'arting in the niorntiig I'-mi tliis agrceabli! 
hostel, we wii'c again on the river, in li.t-tlnr .steamer 
liound for ;lie south, iiml were by it eatta.a'- ,thiwi..|i_ 
fully more pioturesqee iiceiierj' Ilian on .rnc preceding’ 
day'. Towaiils the afleniooii, however, the liaiik-s shrunk 
in altiliide. Vve had left the (ievennes ot, tlie riglit and 
the hills of Dauphiiiy on (lie left considerably behind, 
and were entering upon a new tract of country, in whiL'ii 
iinilherry'-trecs began to make tlieir apiicarance, ( ai- 
clusivc evidence that we had reached the soii{i',p’'n 
division of France, in which silk is one of Die sta’de 
products. 

Intere-stcd as we should otherwise h.avi, been with tiiesc 
and other novelties, llni eircuinstaiiecs in v iiicli wc w'eie 
involved unhappily cuiitribuled to destroy everything 
like gratification. The ve.s.sel, though large, ami not 
without elegance in some of its furnishings, was a .Si'ciie 
of iiltli ami confusion. No atiempt was made to jire- 
"'Tve order. High ami low', jn-espcctive of fares, were 
cominiiigletl aecoriliiig to liviicy in nil parts of the vessel, 
and luggage ami iiicrclnimh.se were .strewed aliout in 
every direction. All this hubbub, however, was only a 
little droll. Tile terril.i!c thing was the heat. The deck 
had IK) awning, and Die .sun glared dow'ii upon n.s like a 
consuining fire. Sefited on boxes ami carpet-bags, onr 
only slielter was our unibiellas, wliieli we managed to 
bold up ill tile tbroiig, and beiicaih w liieli, as 1 found 
from a pocket Diermometer, tin; lieat was 8tj degrec.s. 
As we advanced, shooting along from pioint to {loirit, the 
vessel .seemed as if leaving heliiml ail that was fn.gh, 
green, and bc.autifiil, ami entci'ing on a hot and suf¬ 
focating desert. The limestone liills and elifis whh li 
at intervals hounded the narrow valley oi' the river, with 
the towns ami houses which were percheiVin tlieir.sides, 
or nestled at their base, .appeared as if sutfering under a 
process of roaBtiiig. Tlie wliole earth was nsstmiing a 
rupernatural. wdutey-brown aspect. To an Imagiiiativo 
mind, the ve^ol seemed freighted on a voyiigc to Pan¬ 
demonium—was already within the ash-pit of a scorch¬ 
ing furnace. 

, It was vyltli no sm.all pleasure that vu'e anticipated a 
terniinatioM to tliis terrific torture by a speedy arrival’ 
at Avignon, which was announced to be at liand. Cer¬ 
tain ancient and well-baked gray turrets were seen on 
the horizon, over the heads of some drooping willows; 
and, turning into a branch of the river towards the left, 
we were, to our great joy, brought in front of Avignon, 
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or more properly an old (lecaywi ■wall, witliin ■which it scenes of former oppression. One of the broken-down 
was said the town Would be. found. In n few minutes, apartments was described as haring been the seat of the 
by the aid of a ealeche in waiting, wc were condHctcd Inquisition, and adjoining it are )ioIc.s down which 
within tlie walls of this curious old city, and had dived prisoners could be precipitated into gloomy abysses lie- 
into the, comparatively cool recc.sses of w'hat we discovert'd neath. Possibly, tVie talcs toid by the modern conduc- 
to be one of the best inns in Prance. There was then, tress over the building partake somewhat too much of 
.after all, j ot a spot in the world where one could freely the pianfellous t o bo altogether wortliy of credit; but it 
breathe. After our lengthened suderings in the intense i.s hisWWcally true, that the In((uisitionary triljunal ,wa.s 


sunshine* the darkened apartments of the Hotel d’Europe 
were taken po.ssession of with mdiounded delight 
Six hundred years ago, w'nen kings were at liberty to 
give away portions of their dominions to please :i mo¬ 
mentary fancy, a king of Ji'rance, made a present of a 


pstalilistied <n jVvignoii in the thirtceutli centurjq and 
that a sulficiupt numb* of acts of tyranny were perpe¬ 
trated to in.«ure ti;c infamy of the spot. 'I’hc lower 
wing of tli(^ building, extended by some rieiv structures 
forming an inner court, i.s now emploj'cd as a barrack. 


district in tlie south-CRstcru part of Iii.s kingdom to one I wliich caii accomniodatc a tliousand soldiers. W o as- 
of the popes, and those lialf-priusts half-princes con- i cended by brond (lights of stairs to the iiiglier-flTOrs to 
trived some time afterwards toj\e(iuire from a di-stressed j see .some pt^torial remains on tiio t^l.s vitf^'cjliiigs of 
princess of Naplo.s an adjoining district, including Avig-I the h;irrack-reonis, Imt liiey wen 


Feely vvorthj' of 


non. Tims the popc.s, .about tlic licginniiig of tlic four¬ 
teenth century, hail cstalilisticd tlieir civil sway in tliis 
quarter of Prance, of wliicli they wiu'e not deprived 
till tlie Revolution, fatal to so many privil(»gcs, in 1790. 
'I'lirongliont the greater part of the fourteenth and part 


ll?' ■ t‘ Tile v. liole place, at the tiuie of our visit, 
wj ' ivu of military, undergoing, f should imagine, 
an ap,. "entieesltiji in being baked inevioijs to being sent 
across to Africa. * 

Among otiier piibliiMsIiliees whii’h we visited, was ytS* 


of the tifteiMith eenturies, Avignon was the metroiiolis museum of tlie department of winch Avignon is th(^*| 
of tlie ( lliristian world, and :i scene of cccicsiastical mag- c.apital. As it is rich in antiipiities and eurio.sitics, j 
idticence. On the toxi of a lo'.v liill witliin the verge of I coulil here say much hi tlie ifay of description, were I 


tlie city, tlie palace of the jiopcs wnis erected, and the | 1 not aware timt all sneii deseriiitiona must ileee.ssarily be 
remains of it are usually visited l>y tourists in tlieir I uninteresting; and 1 eontiiie myself to once more uiler- 
{lassagm down tlie river. j ing a tribute of adnnr,",iioii to tlie’Prencii govennnent 

I lesirons of seeing this ancient edifice, as well as some I for its (mconr.agcinent of those provincial colleetions. 
otlicr olije-ct.s of interest, we ventured out on tlie morn- i In (Vermont 1 .saw one of great extent, aiioiiuding in 
ir ;■ after mi* arnvy.b-r,riiough not till, by a short recon- I natural .and artitieial objects illustrative of tlic locality ; 
noiire V ,m tlic^Y,!-di'mlc of tlie hotel, I had ascertained I a,s, for ex.amplc, sjieeiniens of every kind of roek di.s- 
tliat :iie .stree;-;..;-,s,ed a tolerable slielter from itie re- j eoverahic in tlie department, and pictures and Inists of- 
•nioii.-i'ity of tile sun overhead. Tlie lliorongii-I distineuisiied natives. Here, at .Avignon, the same 


IS we 'ffiund on is.sning out on onr exenrsioti. ei 


si-ted euiircly of lanes enviro"ed liv tali and siilaitantial of Jinowing wliat men fv; 


kind of eoiieetion is Ibuml ; .and any .slraiiger desirous 


literature, or i| 


iiou.si-.s, niaiev .sliowing the rcinairis of I'aiiea graui'i-ur, art tiie district inis iirodneed, he ieiii only to visit^die 
hot b>r ibe greater part prijjin-hke in appi'aranee, from pi-'liire gallery of tlie town, and tiiure ho lias t’lem all 
tln.'.r w(,!;.iiraiu liionc'l, window.s, lifivy juirtals, and t!ie before him. Tlie library attached to idle muaeurti con- 
d , iry ihti!ies:i wliieh prevailed in tiieir precii.ets. Itun- .sists of upwards of forty thousand volumes, with some 
nil:;-, in various directions, so as almost, to be an inextri- hnudreds of mamisiTifits, the gri'ftter part the antique' 


er.t ie inazv:, tliese lauc-likc stret'ts oli'er a jilcasant retreat vellum-covered tomes of supiiri'ssed nionasteries. • 

lV"ni tile noonday heat, and ai'c therefore, like the narrow b'ew travellers possessed oi' a. day’s leisure ijuit Avig- j 
aveiiiii'S oi' eastern eiries, in pi'i'fee.t adaptation to tiie non without ]ieri'o."niing a jiilgrinia’gcjo Vaneld 
climate, fn tlie streets eliielly devoted to bnshics.s. and the Van.duse of l.’ctrareli—situated at about eighteen | 
wfiere ii leiv jie<’o!e were nmviiig about, tlie exeelieiit miles’ liistieiee, iii an easterly direction, from tlie town, i 
C'.'iiniicnt, was v* orted to of extendini; sheets of can- Two motives present tliemsjjlves for imdertakiiig such ] 
vass beiwcen the top storey.s of the houses on each an exenrsioii—veneration, real or allected, for the me- \ 
;ade, and nmier tlicse awiiing.s, whieli were of ilillerent inory of Petrareh; .'niii a love of wiiat is xiecnliar and 
etilonr.s and .sizes, von walked in a covered amt cool interc.sting in natural scenery. Iiifiiieneed by feoling.s 


eolonr.s anu .sizes, you walked in a covered am 
aven-ic, in iletianee of tlic raging heat beyond, 
vcai’-cd by t!i!-?.e gra.tef'.il siiade.s, and cvos.sing i 


whieli l.eing jierfornied in a covered ealeche. 


tlie jiim-ney 
die, flTOnisei 


pateiie.s (if street only wiicn unavoidable, we reached to lie exempt from any serious annoyance from tlie 
the rocljv' lioiglit wc were in qieest of, and from whieli cooniy. 


we liad a momentary glance over tlic limestone region 
around, seorebed wlierever tlic leiui rose into iirotnlie- 
rances, and green only wliere the madder pliniLs and 
n'n':ii''jrry-tr,acs could dr,i.w nouri-slimeiit Irom tlie arti- 
lieii'■v-irrigal.ed ineado.vs. T!ie surface of tlie irre- 
gnl. ■ rocky lieiglit on wliieli we stood was hare, and 
iieaily as white as chalk. Not a vestige of vegeta- 
1ion i-.'-is visible upon it. .A broken stone-eros.s rose 
o'.it ot ■’ linH).stone crag, a picture of desolation. 'I'lic 
stones . 'ound were liine, the dust lime, everj thing 
lime. AVIiat A siint to lie clio.seii for a palace! We 
tir.st visit. ;! tlie cailiedral, tluit being nearest tlie 


enoniy. 

Al'e were to set out at six in tlic niorning, but it was 
eiglit lieli re the liorses were trotting with u.s out at one 
of tlic old gateway.s of the town, and taking the mad 
iii-rfiss tiie plain. Sliortly after quitting Avignon, we 
had tlic satisfaction of riding w ii'nin tlic shade of long 
rows of niulb(*Ty and willow- trees, whieli bounded the 
well irrigated ninl green fields, the irrigation, us far as 
we could judge., being by narrow- rills coudnctetl from 
(lie Duranee, a river tributary to tlie libone. Purther 
on, we ascended a lieiuht thin and rocky in the soil, 
■i.nd aide only to give nourislimcnt to the vines and 
olives V itii wliieh it w.-us covered. "VVe now destxmded 


lii-st visit ;! tlie cuiliedral, tluit being nearest tlie olives witn wliieh it w.-us covered. Wc now desexmded 
simnnit of the liill. It is a einmsj- .structure of diflerent to anotlier iibiiii, w-cll irrigated like tiie fonner; in this 
st'.-lcs, witli Home iiortiuns said to liavc originally be- e ase the water-courses being from the Sorguos, v^hose 


st'.'Uis, witli Home ]io,rtiuiis said to liavc originally be¬ 
longed tn a temple of liorcnle.s. Tiie^intdflor ]>os.sesses 
some good xiaintings and carved inonunfcnts, and, like 
most of tlic elnirelies I have visited iirxl-'ranee, is at 
prewmt in course of rexiair. 'I’he jialae.e, i^sliort way- 
down the hill to the south, is a building of vnstilinicn- 


f ini liill wc were about to visit. The day w-as tlffi ' 
o*' duly, -uid already the crops of the farmers lif^ i I 
been gathered to the thras! ling-floors, and all were tiow , 
busily engaged in the important process of separating V 


down the hill to the south, is a building of vnstilinien- the gtrain from the stalks. And how primitiYC the ojiei | j 
siolis, and so in-egulur hi character and shape as to ad- ration 1 No barns, no thrashing-mills, noiilajls : tftenf ia 
mit of no useful description. It is, imieed, more like an was, however, animal power. In-what B»a5r;ibei oeillod j 
old castle than a jialae.c, and has stood g,cvenil siegos. the barn or staek-yard, a ptoh of gtounduMiiclearSd • 
Much of tin; upper ju-irt is an open ruin, and here dun- and beaten as hard as possible witJt<iin[>lonMmisv Ott' - { 
geonS, halls, and oubliettes were pointed out to us as this, which we may compMe to thftride i ' 
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theatre, sheaves are spread knee deep frorf the centre 
to the eircuinfbrcnce. The farmer now advances, lead¬ 
ing a horse by a long halter, and taking his place 
in the <a;ntre of the ring, he drives the animal at a 
sm.art trot round and round, trampling and kicking up 
the straw at every step. To give.every part a fair 
chance, he either shortens the halter, so as to iiQ\jJt" the 
width of the eircle performed by tlie aniina^, or lie adds 
an ass half way hetween himself and the horse. In 
some cases we observed two horses at this'kind of work, 
at otlier times two o.xen, and in several instances a 
horse anil ass, or a horse and mule. 'Jliere are, in 
fact, a dozen ways of jicrforniing the operation, all 
equally.biirbaroiis; and one cannot hut feel surprised 
how tile ^'rc'icli government, with its reniarkalilo care 
for tlieline a'i'fev '■'^.oiild take so little,nah.ii’ll) improve 
the most nseiiil of all arts, tli.ot of thrashing out the 
corn, whicli is'iri no respect advanced beyond what it 
was tliriki llious/md .vears ago in the land of Israel. Of 
course, this nildliod of tifrashing is most defective in 
.^■'int of cleiinlioess, and ruiiiiiiis to the straw. It made 
. tis'qiiite mcIa!ieliol.v' to see tile confused mass of dirt, ! 
Ithiilf, and broken straws left at the concliisioii of the j 
trot. Women were etH.plo.yed in stiaking out the par- I 
tielc.’. of .grain, and here nud tlnne ini.ght he observed ! 
j liilhicks mingled with impurities, read.v to tie thrown ! 
1 up ill idioveltids a.gaitist the wind, when tlie wind shonld j 
I happen to blow. In a few (anses, wo noticed that tlic j 
i people laid .got the leii.grh of having fanncr.s; a slo]), it i 
i i.-i to he hoped, to general iinjirovement. In such a 
coontry, wlierc capital i.s still exce.s.sively niea.gr.;;, the 
I ill Production of any kind of simple liaiid - tliras’aing 
i inachine would doubtless pAivi- a blcssin.g to these 
j peasant agriculturists. 

i In the oour.se of our .journey we jiassed tlirongh sevi?- 
j r.'d villages, one of which exhibits a Inis.v scene of watcr- 
i wheels turning in the difierent hranclies of a stream, 

, and heing shrouded in trees, has a pleasant rural asiicet. 
i A ride along a eross-road now brings ns to the valley 
I of the Sorgues, up which we are eondueted for the dis- 
i ^tane.e of a mile, the land gradually clo.sing oil each .side 
j till we reach the bosom of a vast dell in the range of 
IwjWifc*, H'il® tiso on each side, bare and craggy, with 
j projeetiiig led).^, beneath whieli several dwellings iiave 
I been M:iiturousl.y buiit, the ro' fs btdng lart’c inassts of 
! flat ri.'ck adhering to the face of the jirecipiect We 
! have, ill the bottom of the fale on our right, I lie bcanti- 


head, while beneath, tft the verge of the water, is a ■ 
universal wreck of stones and rubbish. That which | 
.attracts our attention, however, is a wide yawning gulf i 
at the base of the rock, the principal fountain of the i 
river. Where the water conies from, no one can tell j 
but it is evidently delivered by the hill, and gushes out 
at many different jioints, cold, pure, and delicious. At 
tlie time of our visit, the weather having betui for some 
time dry, the water only half filled the grotto in the 
rock in wliich it lay, as still .as a mirror; and it is i 
chiefly in winter that it rises to the point of overflow- | 
iiig. Oecasicnally, as we .saw by the stones and rooks 
in its course, it pours forth rimpetiiously, and in great i 
volume. Now, that tlie river received none from this I 
hc.ul fountain, the water welled out from beneath divers | 
rocks, a little lower down the glen, and almost imme¬ 
diately formed a stream of twenty feet in breadth. i 

The fountain of Vtmeliise is one of the few things 
winch does not di.sappoiiit the expeetMtiou.s of a, tra¬ 
veller. Tlie^savage scenery of llie hills, the quiet little 
village ill the bosom of the dell, the Viirief.y of rare jdaiits 11 
growin.!.;- in the lower clifls, the pretty and uneopliis- ;l 
tieated river .just eoivie so oddly into e-sisteiiee, :i inugni- i ^ 
iieent blue sk.y overliead, and into all the air of romance i 
communicated by the long vcsiiienee of i’etrarch on rlic o 
spot—all .srive tlie iilace a peeuliar eiinnn. The jioel’s :■ 
house, as 1 have said, was beside the stream adjoining 
tile village; and here, lie tells ns in bis Ivpisiles, he 
lived while he wrote his sonnets to l.iona, in that 
species of solitude which fii'qneuti.y ilream of eii- j 

io.ving, but, So seldom realise. Mpir'k.',tig toll, friend, lie J 

oliservi.s. 'You have oficii tieard .*'m, BjKak of ni.v j 

warfare -.vith the Nymidi.B, who reign at't:.;' ijiot of the 
rocks tliat lo,io them.“elve i in tlie eliimls, ''t',’','-iv, 
these that the Sorgue.s, trail..parent as er.y.stal, rolls over 
it;; emerald bei.l; and by il.s bank I ejililvale .a little , 
sterile and stony siiot, wliieli 1 have destined to the ' 
aiiiaes; but tlie .jealous Nymphs disjiiite the iio.sses.siori 
of it witii me; llicv de.stroy in the soriii.g the iahiiurs ' 
of my suniintr. 1 iuul conquered from them a liitie i 
meadow, and liad not enjoyed it long, when, iijion iriy 
return from a journey into Italy, I found that 1 had been ; 
robbed of all iiiy iiossessions. liut 1 was not to be di.s- j 
conraged: I eolleetcd the laliourer.s, the fisi eniien, and j 
the f fieiiherds, anil raised arami>art agninst the .'\'yinph.s: i 
and tlicrc we raised an altar to the .Muses ; but, alas ! 
experience has proved that it is vain to battle witli the q 


; fiill.y clear river Sorgues, employed here, as fartiier 
t down, ill driving milks, and the sight of whieli is re- 
I fie,sliin.g ill this land o^hcat anil gray limestone rock. 

1 AiNsig' carriage adv.dricijs, we seem as if entering the 
j bo webs of tile iiiountaiii; and this is iiidecil the ease, 
j In times long past, masses of the iiiils have fallen down 
‘j and been washed away, Icavin.g a great rude gap cii- 
I virotied by precipitous acclivities, wliosc bare sides are 
I only at intervals ornamented with iig and olive trees, 
j or straggling vines. At the inner extremity, where the 
earriage-road ceases, we arrive at the village of Vaa- 
eluse, consisting of .scarceiyi a dozen lionse.s on both 
sides of the river, including two or three milks, one of 
which is used for a paper factory. ,Soniewliere on the 
slip of garderi-grouiul bencatli the mills, on the left 
bank of tlie stream, stood IVtraroli’s house; and on the 
toj) of a bare knoll above, are thd: ruins of what is called 
Tetrarch’s castle, though it certainly never belonged to 
him, but was only the residence of one of his friends. 

.lust where the carriage draws up, in the centre of the 
snialT group of houses in the village, has been erected a 
monument, of the commonplace pillar form, to I’etrarch, 
which it may be consolatory to the Iliiglish to know is 
as etiectually hacked and cut by visitors, as if it had 
been placed in Westminster Abbey. Passing this ine- 
'tnento of the walk by a narrow winding path 

up the right baJiifc, of the Sorgues, ascending and de- 
i scending till we arrive at the bold front of the rock, 
beyond which there can be no further intrusion. We 
afC». ind^d, at the head of the glen; limestone clilf’s, 
1:. Jggged iiimmoles of a uathedral, impend over- 



clemciits. * * Here I jilcase myself witli iiiy little 
.gnT'itfiis and my narrow dwelling. I want notliing, and 
look for no favouiii from fortune. If you come to me, 
you will see a solitar}-, who wanders in tiie meadows, 
the fields, the forests, and the mountain.s, rc.stiiig in the 
mossy grottos, or beneath the shady trees. 1 detest the 
intrigues of courts, the tumult of eitie.s, amleily the . 
abodes of ]iiigcantry and pride. Hqually removed from :! 
joy or sa‘liie.ss, T piass my da.vs iii tlie most profound 
calm, baiqi.V' to have the Muses for my companions, and 
the song oi’ liirds and the murmur of streams for iiij' | 
serenade.’ lla[)p.y Petrarcli! 

AVc rovci^ about for an l our or two in tlib spot con¬ 
secrated by these outpourings from one of the most j 
eminent men of letters of liis time; and having, as we l 
thought, exhausted Vauclusc, retraced our way to i 
Avignon. ^ I 


AOOJDENTS IN MINNS. j 

It is iiflirmeiby competent authorities, that not fewer | 
than 2.0(10 liv tU are anuuully lost to Britain tlirongh 
accidents in mSies—that every hour arrangements are j 
in progress,for further sacrifice; and all this without j 
dny natioifal effort being made to remedy the ^il. j 
Lookiu‘g at, the simple fact here stated, one woulfl .be i 
apt to think that, as a public, we were utterly destitute j 
of humanity; but such is not the ease. When a cala¬ 
mity of this’kind occurs, there is no want either of 
sympathy or of beneficence; but here the matter ends, 
justij'here, under a more rational and active system of 
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legislative direction, the reinedjj oiiglit to begin. The reaiier only'iniagiiie 400 or flOO acres of cxciivnted 


truth is, that with all our individual energy of heiievo- 
lenee, we are, as a l^islature, most culpably slow. Cairn- 


.space, extending to 30 or 40 miles of passages and gal¬ 
leries, at the depth of loOO I'eet beneath the surtaee. 


missions of inquiry are appiointed: reports are niiuie, and all this defrending for ventilation upon a couple of ! 
canvassed, and laid aside; tlie evil gix's on till some narrow shafts, which are rendered still more contracted j 
extraordinary catastrophe startles the pnhlic into re- by the continual ascent atrd de.seent of tulis containing i 
newed sympathy—and one would imagine, from the the coal,'and ho will readily perceive how fearfully liable 
bustle of inquiry, and noise of the nen spapcr.s, that everj?T(Ve».s iir to an rtceiiinulation of tlic (:'X|)|osivo niix- 
sonietlvin;? was in reality to he done. Tint no; there ture. A\'e A) not pretend to decide what amount of 
are heartless men to he moved, peeimiary interests hi space a coViJ^f>h:IT!5 are eapaVde of ventilating—tins 
be coiiihateu, and party sqmibbli'S to he adjn.steil, before | must in eaeM^STse bo dctenniiieJ by the ilcpth, nature 


matters ol tins kind can obtuin a hearing; and thus it of tic: I'oal, iSre. ; hut eertaiii we are that no thorough 
is that grievous wrongs reyinin so long unabated, do- venlilation can ever be maintained where the workings 
spito of all our sympatiiy and elamour. To lie sure, are nuinerou:^ unh ss.sbat'ts lie sunk ;d: 300 or .lOUjo^rds j 


relief conics at last: but nut until more siitiiiricg and 
irretehediiess halve been ineurretl Ihao half a eeiitnry of 
lieiietieenee Ci'.n atone for. 

Jt would seem, however, that the llasiveil eatastr, 
of Septeniher last-whereby ninety-live luiniaa b»-■' 
were in an in.stant deprii'ed of life lias at length ai. 


venlilation can ever be maintained where the workings j 
are nuineromn uiih ss.shafts lie sunk ;d: 300 or .lOOj^rds i 
■ listant. Were thi.s done, tire-damn woul d ^ii» l an mrrnss j 

as soon >i^Wt^v:in.il a.iu! eliolte-d\sy.'-"We^T*^‘d by 
the sujieri it enrrents ean.-od i:‘ithei' by the mil oral ve.n- i 
tilatioit ihiis tiriv.iuceil, or hy th" a.rtitieial draughts 1 
■realeii hy fires ami otherwise. A loll and tree con- | 
nexion with, the .itniesphe.re :;tiove woniili not only antii- : 


traeted tiie attention of giivermnent to flii.s snliieet. j liilate the dans.'.ers of'aifhaaiiion and e.siiiosion, but w<ji.iM„ 
Wc iiope no lime will be ki.-t in mere inquiry; for ; reiiiler the ll,■el:|.:lli(ll| of Ci- miner more heallliy; mr,|| 
the ean.ses of all such Jieeident.s have long siuee In eii ; h -altliy it eaiu. it be, so loie; ;is lliese eases miriglff || 
liiseussed and ase.ertaiiied ; nor is the removal or mili-jwi'.li the air lie breiitb:'!, anil^so long as stagnation 


gation of any of fliem beyond human liigeiiuil \. 


reruli-r.s it liable to be. Iieiiled to a lenineratiire almost 


pi.ar.s Irom a list ol' pMbli.sbe:l ease.,, that, e.viilosioii.s of j intolei'a.ble. Hut it may be ar;!iieil lli:'i.t. .sueli a system ■ 
lire-daiiin, elio’iie-ilaiiip, falls of the roof, breaiiiiig of Ihe ! of veniilafEoii would i,e o.';;s’n.;ive ^ii the extreme, and | 

rope or otiier anparatn.s in descent, t ill of stoui'S down | reiuka the working ol eoai in deep mine.s :dtogetlier mi- i 

111'.: shaft, and lioi,sting in nf water from old iraste.-', are' ! prorilable. We ran by no means arrive a! sneb a, eon- ' 

tla: main eie.isesof aoeident. Mow. all ol ir.e.so eas.ual- | ebi.sion. 1 tnr be:;ta:id mosi .'ibundaiit laipply is derived | 
Li.'S are eleatlv emx^M[| of lieing cilher ;i!loo(:iTier pr; - j I'r.i.ii Uo'eoal fiekl.-i e.f "iorllnimberkmd and Dnrbarn, ^ 

.'e:it"d. or di;j’iij^('i1 in freqiieney. khn y of tiiein ;./':.ie : wiu-ro lie.' mines are di e'pe.'d : iinii .sn long as the dnmi;s^ i 


kS or igiioranoe on the p.:: I ot' tiie 


tie and niaimfaetiiriiig wAd.s of the eoimlry eeiitinue in 


•mb'i; be prevented by the a;.poiiitni:'iit ol an | .'letii e increase, the arti' k: inosi. be iinidiieeil, no matter 


aci’i'editi 'i aL’eiil, to '.vkom ibe entire .sai'efy gukdio-ns j l■'n^it tl:o eo.st. And if, after all, it .sli'iuki be i'oniid tli.'it 
01 the nmie should b" iiitiai,il,e,!, Weiv .siicb ;;o over i niinbig in eerfiin lotvililio; wa.s iinprotilalile ; he it .so. 
s -er regnkiily at hi:s duly, tbo safe! v- !a!ii|is woidb he I l;, ;i! r liiat this ground. pro|i:-iet.or, or that eunipiTlij', 

I n ked mi.l f'-jit in e.rder, (l;e pvoiier working oi' siie | sisonki be vrilliout, their jnoiits, timii tbal; Imiidreds of 

lies iitU.inied, tn, tlie rojie.s si'cured from inalielons ; indnstrioie; wairknn n slionld ki.se their lives, and their 

age during night, no jieniieioiis sysleni if Miarry- i wave:; ami eliiklren be thrown on the charity of the 


ii'g’ (removing all tiie eoal-snpports for the .sake of the 
mineral) ivoiild be periniltod, and, generally .‘'peaking, 


While, therefore, we freeli; aiiniit that accidents will 


no work allowed to be ]iro(.eeded with imtil everything | oe.eur in sjiile of all Imniaii preeantiona -that. ~"r"| Hij!fiWBiii 

was iiseortained to lie hi ordinary eonditions of safety, | break, stones fall from the roof, and nmflfnis gases lurk | 

rineh a system of oversight would he hy no inean.s an I in corners unsuspected -yi I; we think jdl intelligent men i, 

:'i!erferi’:'ee either with the due liberty of ihe eniployer I will agree that a indieious oversight, coupled with a i 

or ‘.'iiipk. .’cd; it would tend to insure eoiitideiiee ill the | foil and free ventilation, wortld go far to diminish the : 

o.ic. and remove all aiexiety and responsibility from the i evil. Moreover, the legislative ineicmre which provides 

other, besides, it iviaild b;> doing nothing more in tlie ! for tlie.se safeguards, iiin.st akso (•I'liipel a rigid record of : 

Ca'se uf mines tlian has been done with re.sjieel: to fae- | mines and mining operations, ’yds indeed i.s a, isnlijeet \ 

t.iries, railivay.s, and other liranehes of our national i ol'almost paramount .iioportabee. W'here worl«4^s are ' 
industry ; ami where the imlilic in the end become the | abandoned, there, clioke-daniii, lire-damp, and water 
siifferer.s—by liaving an immense luimber of jiaiiper [ will eertainly eolleet; am! if there be no record or plan 
widows .fnd children thrown iijion ibeir care—llie publii.'. I of tlie jiortion so aliamioiied, those who hajipeii to 
liave an nndonlited right, imiependenlly; of motives of; work in tlie same lieki, at a. subsequent period, may 


imnianity. to impose taieti restrietioms. 


come upon these unknown -wastes, and a single stroke of ! 


The strictest human vigilaiiee is, m:Yerlh!:'.less, kd- th.: jiiek let loose the iient-iip gases and water to sweep 
li'ile; and with such siihtlc sources of .aeeid'.mt as lire- tiieir unsnsiieeting vietiiiis into destruction. Such eiitas- 
dani]> and elioke-damp, some principle might to he trophes lar.e yeeurred, and will continue to oe.eiir, so 
adopted involving the nnerrin.g operalioii of mitural kmg as the present iiiieoneern and. earelessnc.ss prevail. 
t.>!u.s. Ji'iie-dani)! is lighter than eominon air, and will The e.xisling generation knows little or nothing of tlie 
as -'lid wlmrever it lias egress: and eluike-dnmp, wliieh position amt extent of past workings; and they are 
is la avier, can alvVajas be driven from its lurking-iilaees leaving as little knowli^ge to thosi.: who may come after, 
by a siqierior/Turreiit of pure air. lienee the main Snell a system, or rather no-systeni, is unwqrthy of au 
■ bjee.t shonld be—no multer winit Ihe esjieiise—to pro- intelligent ami accurate people, independeiitof the danger 
’. l ie a fill! irtid free system of ventilation in eomi'.ixiou with whicli it is fr.anght; and to argue that ‘tliosewho 
■wi;h llio atimi-spibere. This we havm already :i.Uerttii succeed us must Just look after themselves as we^ave 
to in No. 13 of our current series; but i^s a subjeet done,’ is irrationality and ignorance. Consideripg that 
thar. cannot be too frequently or too stAiMA'nriie i uptm the coal-fields of this country are limited, and that the 
Viublic atlentkin. What would be thougl^of the mao demand upon them is every year increasing, a period will 

a imposed to veniikite every ajmrtinenttwnd gallery eoinc—jierhaps sooner than most pieople imagine—when 
mansion liy a .single keyhole; !ind yet.mi noint of tlie mineral wnll be exhausted; and it is only righteous 
;h(! attempt 'wouk! be quite as ratinnal as the pre- and just tliat we, as well as our successors, should kncrif* 
tended ventilation of four hu.idred acres of eo!d-working,s whiit is and what is not available. It behoves govern- 
by a single shaft of eight or nine feet ilMiieter. 'The ment, therefore, to enforce a propenf^ystem of record- 
idea is preposterous; and the oril.v wonderjs, that cala- a mapping out of the entire ininml resources of our 
niitiei*! resulting from the present syfffem of eoal-v ork- island—■which shall show to the present, aud to future 
ing, are not more iiunurous than tiiey are. Tic^ the generations, the fields worked and unworleffl, the pecu- 











met iirltfi,- the difilctiltiieB ttnd ^ngsrs, with all 
Jcootdei^ which might contritpte to safe and 

• ■ 

etlKnhe tqhh m^nvre* as we have TOftted^ht are 
■iltli.gsfineay 5 that they will speeflify be 
’ 4, i« ino<«:ttim liheiy. The prolonged existence 
pi^nt system of apathy and recklessness would 
bjii dlagraco to British inteUigonce and huinanisy; ' The 
M^y‘kind comfort of a valuable class of tiiien Call for 
.modes <rf ipspectiba aud‘«j!!n:fiiktiotj,;.^d if not 
5$^ a spirit of benevolenoe* at least iValn mcrtives of 
’‘’^'^htemt, the public should not rest for a moment 
. l^rets be granted. 


i.iCHOBUa- 

fjftt»SPHTBBS OF BUC^1S*0,S^" ’ 
fttiS bri^sliitfon front one of the toe little known 

Afiiinuts ^deorgaBnciL^tn, cxeeutcd by lltiimas Campbell in hie 
iim; v."felJo r|^dln(t hi the en|>a«it.v of («tor with a (tcnticinan’s 
y Id MutL ys* transcribe it ft’om a letter nddresscil by 
txdl to 0 oo^letfe fiiend, row a minislur of tbo established 
of Scotland.] 

. &i,A».sY Jord'in. smootlinieand’img 

. Jacob's Ktassj^ meadifibetween. 

liO ! thy waters gently w'and'rinp. 

Lave her valWys rich and green. 

Anien the winter keenly show’ring, 

Blrijis fair Salem’s holy shade, 

Then thy carrent broader peiii ing. 

Lingers tfirnugh the leatles-s glade. 

When, O whets shall light returning. 

Gild the mciuncholy gloom. 

And the golden star of morning. 

Yonder .Holenm vault iliiiine y 
f, ■ When sltall freedom, holy charmer, 

* ' Cheer my long henigLied soul; 

WTien shall Isras-t, proud in armour, 

Kin'st the tyrant's lia.iO control '! 

Ve that boldly hfido defiance. 

Fierto in arma, tsj Fharjeth’s throjo*. 

Can ye now, witli fante complia.ne.c, j 

In a baser himdage groan '! ] 

Gallnni Israei, noi'.giit appalled yon, j 

Bold hi Heaven’s propitious hour. 

When the voiee ol fnwtiom called you i 

From a tyrant’s liaughty power; j 

When their chariots, cla<l ill thunder, I 

Swepbthc field In long arra,v, ' 

''"iitua., 'Wligiji the billow, burst, iiaunder, I 

Ilovcfcd o’er your sandy way; 

Oallapt race, tliat ceaseless toiling. 

Trod Arabia’s we.ery wild, 

Fluimt in vcnlnrc nsivcr smiling. 

Rocks in biinen g.-andcur piled— 

Whither jSed. O alteiod nation, 

AYhithcr fM that gt-n'roiw .soul; 

. Itead to fisaMkim's inspiration, 

■ -v • Slaves of Aromo'h's base control? 

Gcsl of heaven! in mercy bending. 

Hear tlio wo-worn captive's prayer; 

From thy throne in pence descending, i 

Soothe their sorrows, calm their care. | 

God of power f whosti voico onmmanding, | 

ids the whirlwind scour the deep, 

;he waters smooth expanding, j 

obed in glassy radiance sleep; ! 

lagh ,thy mercy, long departed, i 

prorn thy once-loved people's eiy j 

i shaU -Ammon, iron-hoarted, ; 

’tUninjih with impunity ? . j 

bh-Mtorddf dewilatinn j 

Ciiiit sacred camp tcipal, | 

lifer chtMangenoTAtic^ 
leatrate In the battle &U, 

|^‘0 Gdd, tfer iiainiiig tbvuder, 

Udlidlt thy ctonny wisAh aiound, 
urntbelr battlementii asunder, 
lipltathMrcttlet to the ground. 

; . J* ' 


Shall the hcatjien, haughty minded. 
Swell wltli triumph evermore; 

Race profane, that fury blinded, 

Baal’s unhallowed rites adore ? 

Hast thou dared in mad resistance, 
'I'yrant, to tsmtend with God j 
Shall not-Heaven’s supreme assistance, 
SiiBloh us frpig thy raorlU rod ? 


Wretch acenra(|l! thy fleeting gladness 
Loaves mnwition’s serpent-sting, 
Shnrt-iivcu pleasure yields to sadness, 
Hauty fate is on the wing. 

Mark the Irattlc, mark the ruin; 

Havoc loads the groaning plain; 
Unthless vengeance fast pursuing. 
Grasps thee in bet'lron olmln. 


Old age is often qnerulons. It i.s one of iks dofeets to be 
so ; but let not tUis oceastonal wcakno.ss deceive you. Yon 
may be assured that, naturally, it lias gratifications of Its 
own wliieh fully bidaiiee those of earlier days, and wliieli, 
if euHivati'd, would carry on the streain of liavipincss to its 
grave. If life Inis been riglitly ein])loyed, it. will also liave 
the visioned recollection of its preecding comforts to cii- 
liaiieo tlie plcasure.s wiiich it is actually enjoying. My omi 
fsxpoi ieuoe, in the sixty-seveiitli year of my age is] th,il, 
notwithstanding certain ailments and iiifiunities, and the 
privations they occasi^ it is just us happy as all tlic pre- 
ceiliiig scfisoiis wore, though in a dill'cr<-iit way- -so haiiiiy 
as to cause no regret that they have passed, aiid no ika-ire 
to cxeliangc wl)j|,t'ia for what lues been. If youth has liopos 
jiiid prospeots, jgffid wishes that em^ignt It, a^ia lui« no infe¬ 
riority even in llviklig rspeet.— Titruii'. 


That whifii I have fonml llie be.st recnialiCa, hoi.ii to niy"* 
mind and body, wiiensoever eitlier ei tliern svaiids iii need 
of it, is iini.-ie, wliicii c.xei'cI-SOB at once both my I'ody am! 
soul: e.spociidjy when I phiv inyself;||ror then, moidilul s 
the sa.iiii- iiKition that my liluid makes u[)oii the iii.stiu- 
rner.t, the instrmnont niakcK upon my heart. It calls in 
my spirit.s, composo.s my tliongIit.s, delights my ear, ve- 
ercutes my mind, :md so not only fits me i’or .•ifter-hu.sliu'*-s, 
hut fills my heart at the present with pure :incl u.seful 
thoughts; so that when the music somv.ti the swe('tlie.st 
in iny ears, truth eimiiuoiily flows the ehn'cst into nij' 
mind. And hence it is that I find my sord is i-eeome more 
liunnoniuns, Unbeing aecuslomed so miieli to fcrinony, .'iiid 
so averse toiSprinaiuiers of discord, iliat the leas!, jarring 
soiuids, cither ir, notes or words, seem very hai'.s]i and un¬ 
pleasant to liereritliic,. 

woytAN’s I'oirnriTHi-;. 

I have often had oeea.sion to rernarl; tlie fertitude with 
wliieh women sustain the most ovcrwheliniug reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters whicli lireak ilown the kpirit of a 
man, and prostrate him in tlie dust, seem to eait forili all 
the energies of tlui Fotler sex, and give sm-h intre|nOity 
and elevaiion to Ihcir eliaraete', that at times it ap- 
liroaclu's to sublimity. F.' ’’ung can he more touching 
than to behold a soft and tender feinr.le, who had hi en all 
■weakness and dependence, and alive to every trivi.al rongh- 
tiesa, while treading the i'rf!E.j)eroiii.s paths of life, sudrlenly 
rising in mental force to he the comfurter and supporter 
of lier husband nndm' misfortune, and alnding, willi un¬ 
shrinking finmieas, the bitterest blasts of adversity.— 
WaMnfftoa Jnnnff. S 


The prpwmt number of the Journal comj'letoa the iwconii volume 
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